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Duke  of  York's  deed  for  375 

of  feoffment 

of  New  Castle,  &c.  375 

Penn's  letter  to  Indians  of  376 

to  inhabitants  of  377 

free  society  of  traders,  constitution     395 

newspapers  and  periodicals  1775  1810  and 

1828  298  400 

Penn's  city  on  Susquehanna  400 

account  of  canals,  rail  roads,  bridges, 

&c.  in  405 

deed  of  feoffment  to  W.  Penn  429 

account  of  union  of  the  three  lower 

counties  with  430 

appointments  by  gov.  and  attor.  gen.  432 
letter  of  Wm.  Penn  to  council  443 

instructions  of  do  to  gov.  Blackwell      ib. 
letter  from  governor  to  lords'  commis- 
sioners for  trade,  Sec.  444 
Indian  treaty  ib. 
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medical  history  of                   '              437 
apple  trees,  natives  of                           438 
Pennsylvania  canal. 

report  of  commissioners  20  32 

documents  respecting   81  98  118  135  161 

letters  to  and  from  engineers  82 

western  division  ib. 

report  of  N.  S.Roberts  84 

do  of  John  Wilson  on  Colum.  rail  road  98 

do  of  F.  G.  Kennedy  on  Del.  division  118 

do.  H.  G.  Sargeant  do         do         do 

cost  from  Carpenter's  Point  toEaston  122 

report  of  Abner  Lacock  135 

do  J.  D.  Harris  136 

list  of  contractors  and  prices  of  work  138 

report  of  Wm.  Wilson  161 

do  of  John  Mitchell  162 

do  of  Charles  T.  Whippo  166 

estimate  of  cost  of  iron  pipes  ib. 

and  rail  road  bill  199 

water  let  in  at  M'Alester's  208 

^     report  on  Juniata  location  301 

do.    of  Clinton  and  GuUford  ib. 

do.    of  S.Miller  309 

do.    of  Alonzo  Livermore  310 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  accounts  of,  335 

Philadelphia  City. 

clearances  from  5 

vessels  built  at  ^  46 

appointments  by  the  mayor  9 

persons  vaccinated  in  16 

number  of  hand  looms  in  28 

foreign  ministers  in  32 

meteorological  tables  44  80  131  183  224  288 
^  336  368  432 

flour  and  grain  inspected  45 

export  of  flour  to  Boston  ib. 

arrivals  and  clearances  ib. 
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recovered  "^' 

town  meeting  on  Breakwater  66 

bill  of  mortality  1827  ^^   „94 

early  annals       96  110  125  175  254  271  309 
■^  347  446 

mayor  elect  fined  for  refusing  to  serve    96  110 
two  town  bulls  to  be  wintered  96 

arch  in  Front  street  Jo* 

watch-house  to  be  built  in  market  house       ib. 
mayor  required  to  visit  bread-bakers  ib. 

gi-ound  near  Arch  and  King  street  to  be  let  ib. 
and  New  York  mail  between  1755  109 

seal,  dispute  about  keeping  the  HO 
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Philadelphia  city,  first  divided  into  wards  110 

between  liroad  sti'cct  and  Delaware  to  be 

grubbed  ib. 

census  of  cows  to  be  taken  ib. 

admissions  as  freemen  ib. 

collector  of  cow  money  ib. 

members  of  Corporation  fined  for  absence  ib. 
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public  treat  to  the  Governor  ib : 

quantity  of  grain  imported  in  1793  112 
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raised  125 

a  shop  to  be  built  under  court  house  stairs  ib. 
engines,  fire  buckets  Sec.  to  be  bought  ib. 
regulators  of  partition  walls  ib. 

size  of  casks  regulated  ib. 

tlie  king  to  be  proclaimed  ib. 

meal  sacks  to  be  opened  ib. 

price  of  indentures       f  ib. 
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paving  from  the  kennel  ib. 
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square  in  front  of  court  house  cleared,  ib. 
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use  of  ground  neai*  the  dock  given  to  the 

Governor  ib. 
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sweeper  ib. 

the  arch  to  be  taken  down  ib. 

ferry  erected  on  Schuylkill  end  of  Market 

street  ib. 

application  to  Assembly  to  vest  right  in  city  ib. 
order  for  sale  of  old  prisons  ib, 

mayor  presents  £20  to  repair  damage  by 

rains  ib. 

High  street  to  be  opened  to  new  ferry  ib. 

houses  and  inhabitants  in  1777         ''  127 

mayor's  feast  1736  128 

Christ  church  steeple,  cost  of  109 

Meteorological  tables  for  Jany.  22  years  131 
Loganlan  library,  account  of  133 

memorial  to  legislature     ib. 
prison,  annual  sick  report  150 

procceding-3  of  councils  respecting  state 

house  steeple  152 

business  of  mayor's  court  fur  6  yeai's  171 

newspapers  before  Revolution  171  177 

magazines.  Sec.       do.  171  176 

old  well  at  the  Centre  square  filled  up  175 
bridge  over  Dock  and  Front  street  ib. 

a  flag  presented  to  the  Governor  ii). 

Hag  staff  erected  on  Society  hill  ib. 

respecting  hucksters  ib. 

lottery  prohibited  at  the  fair  ib. 

tavern  In  tlie  prison  jb. 

stalls  to  be  erected  for  Jersey  people  ib. 

not  to  sell  at  auctions  under  50s.  ib. 

auction  stand  under  court  liousc  ib. 

inspection  of  flour  for  7  years  182 

meteorological  talilc  for  Fobiy;  22  years  193 
stock  of  tlic  sinking  fund  192 

winter  extraordinary  ib. 

T.  (iodfrey  invents  the  quadrant  193 

penitentiary — number  of  convictions  206 

new,  respecting      .  .  216 

number  of  convicts  217 

auction  duties.  425  223 


FhiladcJphia  city,  voyage  to,  from  Lake  Erie  237 
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bibles  disti-lbuted,  nunilier  of  24ft 

cotton  and  woollen  goods  from  Liverpool  ib. 
number  of  vagrants  admitted  1827  ib, 

value  of  coal  trade,  tables  of  251 

100  fire  buckets  ordered  254r 

vault  before  a  house  pays  £12  ib, 

two  engines  and  buckets  arrived  from  Eng- 
land ib. 
negro  slaves,  disorderly  meetings  on  Sun- 
day ib. 
dinner  to  Tiiomas  Pcnn  Esq.  254 
memorial  from  Filends  respecting  negroes  ib, 
expenses  of  entertaining  governor  of  N.  Y.  ib. 
nuisances  in  market  ib. 
centi'e  swamp  repaired  ib. 
corporation  wait  on  Governor  Thomas  ib, 
barbers  not  to  shave  on  Sunday  ib. 
moving  stalls  between  Front  and  Second  ib. 
English  half-pence  regulated  ib. 
snow  in  April  256 
changes  in  the  river  Delaware  257 
soundings  of  do  258 
depth  of  do  at  wharves  ib. 
disorderly  negroes  269 
chains  across  market  houses  271 
stalls  for  merchant  goods  to  be  removed  271 
petition  to  king  for  defence  ib. 
salary  first  allowed  to  mayor  £100  ib. 
search  after  mayor  elect  ib. 
mayor  not  being  found,  a  new  one  elected  ib. 
petition  to  king  for  arms  and  ammunition  273 
number  of  vessels  passing  Gray's  Bridge  ib, 
marine  railway  proposed  273 
number  of  colleg'e  graduates  ib, 
new  state  prison,  account  of  275 
first  stage  between  Germantown  283 
first  ship  for  China  from  284 
expenditures  of  city  commissioners  287 
quantity  of  oil  consumed  in  lamps  ib. 
number  of  lamps  ib, 

do      of  watchmen  ib. 

lamps  first  lighted  in  ib. 

new  church  in  ib. 

Duck  pond  at  4th  and  Market  281 

do         near  Christ  church  290 

reminiscences  290  383 

dividends  of  banks  304 

swamp  at  Budd's  buildings  308 

expense  of  petition  for  defence  309 

compliment  to  captain  Ballet  ib. 

presents  from  the  mayor  309  346 

yellow  fever,  Emlcn  on  cause  of  317 

small  pox,  report  of  med.  society  on  321  359 
flour  &.  wheat  inspected  from  1820  to  '27  335 
flour  imported  from  1820  to  1827  336 

acting  of  plays  sujjprcssed  346 

public  whippcrs  salary — ^Academy  aided  ib. 
allowance  for  fire  and  candles  for  mayors' 

court  for  22  years  34G 

form  of  proclaiming  fairs  ib. 

fines  commuted  for  navy  service  •  ib. 

petition  to  assembly  for  defence  against 

Indians  ib.. 

expense  of  entertaining  the  Governor  347 
sword  voted  to  colonel  Armstrong  ib. 

winter  quarters  provided  for  100  soldiers  ib. 
soldiers  in  disU'css  .it  Barracks  ib. 

assists  prisoners  from  Canada  347 

account  of  attack  on  Fort  MifHin  ib. 

Washliiglon  square  opened  ib^ 

first  Pi-eshyterlan  church  of  Southwark  ib. 
commercial  tables  351  352 

•Horticultural  Society  345 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  report  367 

tides  of  river  Delaware  ^79i 
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i'iiilada.  city,  expedition  to  find  north  west  passage   381 
diseases  and  deaths  in  Wahint  st.  prison      384 
do  do  Ai'ch  St.  do  ib. 

action  of  Ilyder  Ally  and  Gcnl.  Monk  393 

tonnage  entered  and  cleared       17  69  90  397 
newspapers  and  periodicals  398 

first  charter  of  440 

schools  established  by  Dr.  Bray,  &c.  428 

Federal  procession  in  1788,  account  of        417 
two  persons  fined  for  challenging'  446 

yearly  rents  of  various  places  ib. 

stalls  in  market  removed  ib. 

city  property  taxed  more  than  income  ib. 

oil  vault  under  meal  market  ib. 

respecting  the  island  opposite  to  ib. 

ferry  near  arch  street  opened  ib. 

mayor's  salary  raised  ib. 

opinion  asked  respecting  right  to  ends  of 

wharves  ib. 

M.  Glarkson's  plan  of  ib. 

pier  constructed  at  end  of  market  st  wharf  ib. 
recorders  salary  increased  ib. 

number  of  dwellings  at  difierent  times  ib. 

Philadelphia  county 

tax  assessed  for  1827  176 

expenditures         do  202 

tavern  rates  in  1778  237 

return  of  indictments  244 

first  grist  mill  in  283 

do.  paper  mill  in  ib. 

Commis'rs,  case  of  respecting  costs  of  stilt  286 

Pickering  Timothy,  letter  on  battle  of  Germantown  49 

Pickpocket,  punished  .  127 

Pierce,  James,  account  of  coal  region  310 

Pittsburg,  committee  to  canal  commissioners  12 

resolution  of  councils  ib. 

snow  at  14  penitentiary  at  47  216  245 

and  Brownsville  steamboat  171 

earthquake  at  192  manufactories  at  198 

commerce  of  447  large  ox  287 

tluviometrical  descriptions  at  West  Chester  447 

Poor  Law,  passed  1828  326 

guardians  and  commissioners  under  330 

t'ostage,  amount  of  in  Pennsylvania  and  U.  S.  94 

Post-office,  establishment  in  1755  109 

Post-offices  in  the  state  122 

new  established  192  272  256 

Post  master,  T.  Sergeant  appointed  272 

Pottsvillcj  snow  at  208  account  of   313 

Preston,  Samuel,  on  formation  of  the  water  gap         428 

Printer  of  laws  of  U.  S.  not  an  officer  U.  States         266 

a 

Quadrant,  Hadley's,  invented  by  T.  Godfrey 
R 

Rail  road,  Columbia,  AVilson's  report  on 

in  Pennsylvania,  account  of 
Rain,  in  Lancaster  county  for  7  years 
at  spring  mlllfor  18       do. 

West  Chester,  10  years 
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Itapp,  George,  of  N.  Harmony,  report  respecting        14 

Reading  bank,  state  of  239 

census  of  and  settlement  448 

Receipts  and  expenditures  of  tl\e  state  38 

Refuge,  house  of,  report  on  189 

Reports,  Union  canal  7  8 

respecting  New  Harmony  14 

of  canal  commissioners  20 

of  engineers  on  breakwater  49 

Schuylkill  navigation  company  73  91 

on  education  'j'^ 

of        do         on  Columbia  rail  road     88  98  102 

on  Union  canal  lottery  ill 

on  breakwater  '  115 

Pennsylvania  canal  139  141 

Tioga  coal  beds  113  criminal  code  145 

of  sick  in  Philadelphia  prison  1 50 


Reports  of  committee  on  internal  improvements         88 

on  the  finances  of  the  state  151 
of  committee  of  instruction  of  F.  Institute       171 

on  punishments  &  prison  discipline  202  209  241 

of  penitentiary  commissioners  243  258 

on  education                       ,  298 

of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  367 

of  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  391 

Revolutionary,  anecdote  of  Lydia  Darrach  48 

Gondolas  attack  British  man  of  war  239 

attack  on  Fort  ]\Iifflin  347 

officers,  law  for  relief  of  379 

capture  of  Genl.  Monk,  by  Hyder  Ally  393 

s 

Sad  Duck — factories  169 

cost  of  raw  materials  in  ibi 

raw  material  and  quantity  in  ib; 

quantity  of  manitfactured  170 

cost  of  a  bolt — market  for  ib; 

difterence  between  flax  and'  hemp  for     ib. 

weight  of  ib. 

duty  on  ib; 

sent  to  England  to  be  imitated  ib; 

American,  character  of  ib. 

Salt,  manufacture  of  in  Pennsylvania  29  61 

Salted  provisions  quantity  inspected  in  Phllada.         182: 

Salt  works  in  the  state  and  quantity  made  61 

Schools  public,  number  of  children  in,  and  of  those 

how  many  do  not  attend  Sunday  schools     128 

report  of  controllers  of  public  254 

do.  to  Pennsylvania  Society  for  promoting  299^ 

constitution  of  do.  ib. 

establlslied  on  Dr.  Bray's  funds  428 

Schuylkill  Navigation  Company's  report  73 

works,  account  of  412 

river,  trade  of  74  432 

fresh  in  1737  126 

coal  mines,  account  of  313 

and  Susquehanna,  Penn  suggests  the 

union  of  400^ 

Scull,  John,  death  of  IS! 

Sergeant,  John,  letter  on  penitentiary  77 

Thomas,  appointed  postmaster  of  Philada.  272 

Shad,  time  of  appe:u-ance  in  Delaware  river  160 

taken  near  Hai-risburg-  208 

number  of  taken  in  one  day  at  Marcus  Hook    240 

Sheep,  nvimber  of  141 

expense  of  maintaining  142 

number  of  in  Washing-ton  county  112  128 

merino,  sale  of  at  Coflee  House,  1810  118 

Sherifi^s  writs,  number  of  in  1715  to  1721  114 

Shulze  Governor,  message  of  12 

Silk,  quantity  made  in  1771  53 

premiums  oflered  by  Pennsylvania  Society '     239 

Sinking  fund  stock,  city  192 

gmall  pox,  report  of  Z^Iedlcil  Society  on  321  359 

Smith,  George  W.  account  of  internal  improvements 

401  426 

Solitary  confinement  discussed  209  225' 

Speech  freedom  of  punished  109 

Spirits  from  grain  170 

quantity  of  corn  to  1  g-alJon  ib. 

remarks  on    ib.  from  molasses  ib. 

dift'erence  between  molasses,  and  ib. 

distilled  inspected  at  Pliiladelpbia  182 

Spirituous  liquors,  none  used  at  Federal  procession  425 

Sprenger,  Uriah  notice  of  416. 

Spring  Mill,  rain  guaged  for  18  years  45 

Stage,  first  between  Germantown  and  Philadelphia    283 

State  House  bell,  correspondence  respecting  222 

glass  imported  for  Jb_ 

elm  trees  presented  for  41(5 

steeple  proceedings  of  Coun.  respecting  152 

yard,  cost  of  railway  round  416. 

State  maps  ^q 

Steamboat  first,  ascends  Allegheny  river  160 
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Steel,  testimonv  respecting  168 

Steeple,  Christ  Chui-ch  cost  of  109 

state  house,  respecting  152  176  220 

Straw  paper  made  at  Meadville  160 

Sunbury  human  bones  found  at  97 

census  of  273 

Susquehannali  river  remarkable  rise  of  79 

Penn'scityon  400 

and  Schuylkill,  Penn  suggests  union  of      ib. 
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Tables,  of  vesseb  built  1719  to  '23  5 

cleared  ditto  ib. 

of  commerce  with  Great  Britain  1697  to  1785    6 
offinances  1801  to  1828  10 

of  assessment  1694  19 

meteorological,        26  44  80  131    182  220  289 

236  368  431  448 
respecting  salt  31 

commercial  6  45  72  182  432 

of  rapids  in  Delaware  river  51 

of  coasting  trade  72 

of  Schuylkill  trade  74  432 

of  flour,  &c.  inspected  for  7  years  182 

of  state  of  Banks  184 

of  patents  obtained  in  U.  States  for  1827  240 

of  prisoners  from  different  courts  242 

of  convicts  from  each  county  243 

of  vagrants  in  Arch  street  prison  244 

of  indictments  ignoramused  ib. 

of  com-ictions  for  murder,  1787  to  1826  246 

of  prisoners  in  different  prisons  247 

of     ditto     in  old  penitentiary,  and  annual 

charge  to  each  county  for  6  years  248 

of  the  expenses  of  the  prison  250 

of  number  of  convicts  for  6  years  ib. 

of  the  coal  trade  251 

of  inspectors  of  flour  and  corn  meal  334 

of  flour  inspected  and  exported  335 

of  commerce  of  each  state,  1827  350 

of  tonnage  of  each  district  351  352 

of  value  of  exports  of  domestic  articles  374 

Tariff  Bill,  1828  _  331 

laws,  comparative  views  of  347 

Tavern  licenses  39  rates  in  1778    114 

Tax  on  bank  dividends  39  on  offices    ib. 

county  of  Philadelphia,  for  1827  assessed       176 

Thermometrical  observations  at  Washington  Pa.         76 

Philadelphia  131  183 
Thompson,  John's,  voyage  from  Lake  Erie  to  Phil.  237 
Tioga  coal  beds,  account  of  143 

Point,  large  bone  found  near  432 

Tunkers  of  Germantown,  account  of  283 

Turnpike  roads,  account  of,  in  Pennsylvania  408 

Truxtun,  Thomas,  sails  for  Canton  in  1784  287 

u   &   V 

"Union  Canal,  respecting  7  8  79  409 

lottery  report  respecting  111 

water  let  into  208 

first  boat  arrives  at  Middletown      208  223 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  number  of  graduates       272 

Westem,  statistics  of  293 

Vaccination,  report  on  16 

Vagrants,  number  of  admitted  to  penitentiary  240 

Vessels  built  at  Philadelphia  46 

arrived  and  cleared  do.  ib. 

shipwrecked  in  river  Delaware,  &c.  67 

entered  and  cleared  1735  127 

number  of  passing  (iray's  bridge  272 

Voyage  of  schooner  Whitefish  from  Lake  Eric  to 

Philadelphia  237 

w 

Warner,  George  notice  of  383 

Washington,  Pa.  thermometrical  observations  at  75 

County,  number  of  sheep  in  112  428 

General,  anecdote  of  292 

College,  statistics  of  293 


Water  Gap  in  Delaware,  hypothesis  on  formation  of  429 
Wcatlier  at  Pittsburgh  16 

at  Philadelphia  192  256  287 

at  Chester  45 

at  Washington,  Pa.  f  5 

atBellefonte  78  128 

at  Beaver  78  at  Lancaster  175 

at  Pottsville  208 

at  Harrisburg  240 

at  Huntingdon  272 

at  Williamsport  287 

at  West  Chester  447 

West  Chester  Athenxum,  account  of  285 

death  of  Samuel  Jeffries  at  291 

deer  plenty  at  ib.  account  of  365 

Pluviometi'ical  observations  at  447 

Western  University,  statistics  of  293 

Wheat  and  flour  inspected  and  exported  from  prin- 
cipal cities,  1800  to  1 827  335 
Whippo,  Charles  T.  Report  on  Penns'a  canal  165 
Whiskey,  largeloadof  from  Easton  181 
White  fish,  schooner's,  voyage  fi-om  Erie  to  Phila.    237 
Wilkesbarre,  Indian  antiquity  at  96 
Wilson,  John,  report  on  rail  road                           98  10? 
Judge,  mob  in  1779                               311 
Wm's.  report  on  Pennsylvania  canal     161 
Witch,  sentenced  16                                       trial  of  108 
at  Germantown                                                289 
Witt,  Dr.  Christopher  account  of                                283 
Wool  and  sheep  in  Washington  county                      128 
quantity  annually  consumed  in  manufactures  141 
proportion  of  imported  and  domestic                ib.- 
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foreign  effect  of  in  price  of  domestic                ih^ 
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advantage  over  those  in  interior     143 
is  it  entirely  used  in  any  factory  ib. 

is  importing  a  good  businessj  ib. 

would  the  exclusion  rsuse  the  price      , 

of  domestic  ib. 

effect  of  duty  ib. 

of  repeal  of  duty  in  England      ib. 
why  do  German  and  Spanish  come 

from  England  ib. 

prices  of  in  England  ib. 

growers  and  manufacturers  of  inconsistent      142 

quantity  of  to  fabric  158 

cost  of  making  into  yam  ib. 

Woolen  Manufactories,  account  of  15(5 

no  of  hands  in  ib. 

working  hours  ib. 

Woolens  quantity  of  wool  to  fabric  158 

cost  of  weaving  per  yard  ib. 

of  washing,  filling,  and  dying  ib. 

of  converting  wool  into  yarn  ib: 

proportion  of  labour  to  raw  mat.  in  blankets  ib. 

comparative  prices  of  ib. 

are  English  preferred,  and  why  ib. 

can  England  make  cheaper  159 

foreign  proportion  of  to  American  ib. 

value  of  materials  used  in  ib. 

duty  effect  of  ib. 

goods  sent  from  Liverpool  to  Philad.  240 

Writs  sheriffs  number  of  in  1715  to  1722  114 

Wyoming,  massacre  of  account  of  129 


Yellow  Fever,  Emlen  on  cause  of 
York  county,  statistics  of 
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ADDRESS— NOTICES. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

On  the  termination  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Regis- 
ter, we  beg  leave  to  return  to  our  subscribers,  our  ac- 
knowledgements for  the  patronage  they  have  afforded 
Us,  and  to  remind  them  that  agreeably  to  the  terms  of 
the  prospectus,  payment  for  the  first  year  is  now  due. 
From  the  flattering  expression  in  favor  of  this  work, 
and  from  its  entire  devotion  to  the  interests  of  this  state, 
we  must  confess,  we  were  prepared  to  anticipate  a  much 
larger  share  of  public  patronage,  than  it  has  been  ou; 
good  fortune  to  experience;  and  we  candidly  acknow 
ledge,  that  we  have  for  some  weeks,  been  hesitating  as 
to  the  propriety  of  continuing  a  publication  for  the  pub 
lie  benefit,  wh  ch  to  this  period  has  not  defrayed  the 
current  expenses.  But  encouraged  by  the  wishes  of 
many  of  our  subscribers,  for  its  continuance,  and  in  the 
hope,  that  as  it  proceeds,  and  becomes  better  known, 
its  value  will  be  more  highly  appreciated,  and  relying 
upon  the  public  spirit  of  the  citizens,  we  have  conclu- 
ded to  publish  another  volume,  which  must  terminate 
our  labors,  unless  our  list  of  subscribers  be  considerably 
augmented.  It  is  no  doubt  in  the  power  of  our  subscri- 
bers to  assist  us  very  much  in  extending  the  circulation 
of  this  paper;  and  if  each  one  would  upon  an  average, 
procure  one  new  subscriber  we  would  deem  ourselves 
justified,  in  prosecuting  our  work  with  some  prospect  of 
its  permanence.  To  this  object,  we  therefore  respect- 
fully invite  their  attention,  and  solicit  their  aid. 
Averse  as  we  are  to  whatever  mav  have  the  appearance 
of  self  praise,  we  should  not  have  presented  to  view,  the 
favorable  testimonials  respecting  this  work,  which  have 
occasionally,  and  unsolicited,  appeared  in  the  papers 
throughout  the  state,  had  it  not  been  with  a  view  to  exhi- 
the  general  sentiment  which  prevails  of  the  need  of  such  a 
work,  to  record  in  a  permanent  form,  the  eventful  oc- 
currences of  the  past  and  present  period.  Sanctioned 
also  as  we  are,  by  the  practice  of  the  day,  we  hope  we 
may  without  the  charge  of  ostentation,  invite  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  the  many  favorable  notices  which 
have  been  taken.  With  these  remarks  we  present  the 
index  and  first  volume  to  the  public,  and  resume  our  la- 
bors, with  a  sincere  wish  to  render  each  future  volume, 
more  useful  and  interesting  than  the  past. 

Editors  of  newspapers  throughout  the  state  will  con- 
fer a  favor  on  us,  by  their  endeavors  to  procure  subscri- 
bers for  the  Register. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  REGISTER. 

The  first  number  of  the  "Register  of  Pennsylvania," 
published  weekly  in  this  city  by  S.  Hazard,  has  been  re- 
ceived It  is  designed  'as  a  repository  for  evey  kind 
of  useful  information  respecting  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.' The  object  of  the  work  and  the  talent  and  judg- 
ment displayed  in  the  number  before  us,  entitle  it  to  a 
very  favourable  reception. — Penn.  Gaz. 

S.  Hazard  of  this  city  has  issued  the  first  number  of 
a  weekly  periodical  entitled  "the  Register  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, devoted  to  the  preservation  of  every  kind  of 
useful  information  respectingthe  state" — an  ar  icle  head- 
ed chronological  sketches  of  events  prior  to  1682,  as 
well  as  several  others  in  the  number  before  us,  exhibits 
proof  of  talent,  industry  and  judgment,  which  we  hope 
will  be  rewarded  by  an  extensive  patronage. 

Democratic  Press. 


We  received  last  week,  the  first  number  of  sa  periodi- 
cal work  to  be  published  in  this  city  entitled  "The  Re- 
gister of  Pennsylvania"  If  the  plan  be  pursued  in 
subsequent  numbers  which  appears  marked  out  in  the 
one  before  us,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  the  Regis- 
ter will  deserve  extensive  patronage,  and  we  believe  and 
hope  that  it  will  meet  with  such  reception. 

U.  States  Gazette, 

We  are  extremely  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  the  first 
number  of  the  "■Register  of  Pennsylvania,"  published  at 
Philadelphia  by  Samuel  Hazard.  It  is  a  paper  of 
gi-eat  importance,  and  will  no  doubt,  find  a  place  in  the 
hbrary  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  past  as  well  as  the  present  statistics  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  work  has  been  brought  into  exist- 
ence by  the  necessity  which  the  public  have  long  en- 
dured for  a  publication  of  the  kind,  and  consequently  it 
will  meet  with  ample  support. — States'  Advocate, 

We  have  just  received  the  'Register  of  Pennsylvania,'' 
a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  every  kind  of  useful  infor. 
iTiation  respecting  the  state,'  published  at  Philadelphia, 
for  the  promotion  of  objects  distinctly  avowed  in  the 
title  page.  The  first  number  now  before  us,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  talent  and  judgment  with  which  it  is 
conducted.  The  paper  is  printed  on  an  imperial  sheet 
in  an  octavo  form  and  gives  promise  of  very  great  use- 
fulness in  the  department  to  which  it  is  appropriated. 

Miner's  Journal. 

The  'Register  of  Pennsylvania'  promises  to  be  a  very 
useful  work,  of  a  description  long  known  to  be  a  desi- 
deratum in  this  State.  It  will  be  interesting  as  a  week- 
ly publication,  and  highly  valuable  and  convenient  in  af- 
ter times  as  a  book  of  reference.  It  ought  to  be  well 
patronised  in  every  county.  The  first  number  can  be 
examined  at  this  office. — York  Recorder, 

Register  of  Pennsylvania. — Thirteen  numbers  of  a 
weekly  paper,  under  the  above  title,  have  been  pubhsh- 
ed  in  Philadelphia.  From  the  numbers  we  have  exam- 
ined, we  think  the  paper  highly  deserving  of  patron- 
agg.  Besides  much  curious  and  valuable  miscellaneous 
matter,  the  portion  of  the  Register  which  has  already 
appeared,  contains  some  very  important  and  interesting 
statistical  and  historical  information,  respfecting  the  early 
settlement  of  Philadelphia.  The  editor,  Samuel  Ha- 
zard, is,  we  think,  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  la- 
bour which  he  has  so  successfully  commenced;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  furnish  an  accurate  and  va 
luable  stock  of  information  to  the  politician,  the  histo 
rian,  and  the  antiquary. — Dr.  Green's  Christian  Adv. 

On  our  last  page,  we  have  some  ancient  and  cuinouE 
facts  under  the  head  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Record,  from 
Mr.  Hazard's  Register  of  Pennsylvania.  As  we  have 
not  before  offered  our  friendly  respects  to  this  paper, 
we  think  the  present  a  proper  occasion  to  bear  our  tes- 
timony to  its  merits.  It  embraces  and  embodies  a  class 
of  historical  and  statistical  facts  in  relation  to  this  state, 
which  we  think  will  scarcely  be  found  in  any  other  sin- 
gle work,  and  is  neatly  and  judiciously  methodized. 
We  should  judge  that  eveiy  intelligent  Pennsylvanian 
would  feel  it  important  to  be  possessed  of  the  informal 
tion  contained  in  this  Register. — Columbian  Star. 

Pennsylvania.— A.  valuable  work  is  now  publishing  in 
Philadelphia  called  the  "Register  of  Pennsylvania"— 
"devoted  to  the  preservation  of  every  kind  of  useful 
information  respectingthe  state;"  and  which,  if  conti- 
nued with  Its  present  ability  and  zeal,  will,  indeed,  be- 
come  an  important  work.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Hazard,  and 
we  heartily  wish  him  success  in  his  'Register;'  that  it  may 
be  profiuble  to  him,  as  it  will  profit  the  public. 

Niks'  Weekly  Register'. 
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NO.  1. 


with  considerable  solicitude,  we  this  day  issue  the  first 
number  of- The  Registeh,  From  the  natm'e  of  the 
work,  it  is  impossible  that  its  character  can  be  determin- 
ed by  an  inspection  of  a  single  number;  several  must  be 
issued  before  the  -whole  plan  of  it  will  be  fully  develop- 
ed. Our  design  has  not  been  to  render  the  present  num- 
ber the  most  attractive.  We  have  selected  those  articles 
which  happened  to  be  the  most  convenient — ^indeed  we 
have  expei'ienced  no  little  difficulty,  amongst  tlie  mass  of 
materials,  to  detemiine  with  which  to  commence.  We 
hope,  therefore,  our  readers  will  not  make  a  hasty  de- 
cision upon  tlie  merits  of  the  pubhcation — but  defer  it 
until  several  mimbers  sliall  have  appeared.  It  is  also  to 
be  recollected,  that  the  Register  is  designed  to  be  a 
work  to  be  I'efeiTed  to  hereafter,  and  to  be  permanently 
useful,  rather  than  to  be  merely  amusing  for  the  present 
moment.  We  are  aware,  that  as  in  this  respect,  it  differs 
from  the  character  of  most  publications  of  the  present 
daj' — ^to  a  large  class  of  readers  it  must  prove  uninterest- 
ing; but  still  we  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment and  good  sense  of  the  public,  not  to  believe  that 
om*  services  will  be  duly  appreciated.  Many  of  oui*  friends 
liave  expressed  their  fears  that  tlie  design  is  too  limited, 
and  ought  to  embrace  a  larger  section  of  our  country — 
our  object  in  this  respect  has  been  to  render  it  a  state 
work.  We  are  naturally  most  interested  with  whatever 
more  immediately  aflfccts  us.  Our  attachments  are 
strongest  to  the  place  and  state  which  gave  us  bu-th,  or 
in  wliich  are  our  homes,  and  our  business;  and  we  can- 
not but  feel  a  pride,  in  seeing  tliat  state  or  place,  i-ising 
into  impoi-tancc;  and  commanding  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  others.  Wliile,  therefore,  otlier  states  are 
employing  eveiy  mctliod,  to  render  the  advantages  and 
resources  which  they  possess,  generally  known,  it  is  in. 
cimibent  on  us,  to  exhibit  to  tlie  world,  the  advances  we 
have  made;  the  improvements  we  are  contemplating  and 
pursuing;  and  the  future  eminence  to  which  we  are 
destined.  We  appeal,  therefoi-e,  to  tliis  national  feehng, 
which  ought  to  exist  in  the  breast  of  every  Pennsylva- 
nian;  and  ti-ust,  that  while  our  exertions  are  making,  to 
advance  the  interests  and  the  honoui-  of  our  state,  we 
shall  meet  \vith  the  patronage  necessary  to  continue  and 
support  this  work.  To  the  man  of  liberal  views  and 
feelings,  evciy  where,  and  especially  to  those  who  occu- 
py public  stations,  it  must  prove  useful  and  interesting. 
And  though  oui*  views  have  a  particular  reference  to 
tliis  state,  yet,  as  in  its  infancy  it  was  connected  with, 
and  its  interests  may  still  be  affected  by  proceetUngs  in 
several  of  om*  neighboring'  states;  we  shall  necessai-il}', 
occasionally,  inti'oduce  documents  and  facts  respecting 
the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  jMary- 
land,  which  will  render  the  Register,  not  altogether  void 


of  interest,  to  persons  residing  in  those  states.  To  natives 
of  this  state,  who  have  been  induced  to  settle  there,  or 
elsewhere,  and  who  have  not  lost  their  attachment  to 
theu-  native  soil,  it  must  be  desirable  to  know  what  is 
passing  at  home.  Without  fm-ther  inti'oduction,  we  sub- 
mit the  Register  to  a  canchd  public;  promising,  on  our 
part,  every  exei-tion  to  render  it  useful — and  hoping 
from  them  the  encoui-agement  necessary  to  its  continu- 
ance. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  seen  our  pros- 
pectus, we  make  the  following  extracts  from  it,  exhibit- 
ing a  brief  sketch  of  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  intended 
to  be  conducted. 

It  will  be  a  depository  for  eveiy  kind  of  useful  informa- 
tion respecting  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  will  em- 
brace— 

State  Papers  and  Pubhc  Documents. 

Facts  and  Documents  relative  to  the  early  settlement 

and  progressive  improvements  of  the  State. 
Indian  Histoiy,  Treaties,  Anecdotes,  and  Antiquities. 
Revolutionary  Documents,  Anecdotes,  and  Facts. 
Tables  and  Comparative  views  of  the  Finances,  Com- 
merce, Manufiictures,  and  Agi-icultm-e  of  the  State. 
Topographical  descriptions  of  the  Cities,  Towns,  and 

Counties. 
Blogi-aphical   Memoirs,    Anecdotes,    and   interesting 
Letters  of  Men  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
In  the  State. 
Reports,  Documents,  and  Facts,  relative  to  the  rise, 
progi-ess,  and  present  state  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments. 
Rejiorts  (entire  or  partial)  of  the  vai"ious  Benevolent, 
Scientific,  Literary,  and  Religious  Societies — exhi- 
biting their  rise,  progi-ess,  receipts,  expenditures, 
and  such  other  facts  as  are  calculated  to  show  tlieir 
relative  importance  and  usefulness :  pailiculai-  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  institutions  devoted  to  the 
sujijDort,  employment,  or  education  of  the  poor — or 
to  the  reformation  or  punishment  of  the  criminal. 
Proceeding's  of  the  Legislature,  and  City  Councils. 
Interesting  leg'al  decisions. 
Meteorological  Tables — Facts  and  Compai'atlve  Views 

of  tlie  Climate. 
Bills  of  Mortality — Tabular  and  Comparative  State- 
ments of  Popidation. 
So  much  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  and  Speech- 
es of  Members  from  this  State,  as  have  a  more  im- 
mediate influence  on  the  interests  of  the  Slate. 
Mineralogical  Notices — Natural  History  of  the  State. 
Essays,  original  and  selected,  furnisliing  plans  or  views 

for  tlie  Improvement  of  the  State  or  City. 
On  the  subject  of  Politics,  only  such  facts  will  be 
given  as  are  necessary  to  a  complete  History  of  the 
Slate — entu'ely  avoiding  conti-ovei-sy,  wliich  maybe 
offensive  to  any  party. 
Chi'onicle  of  events  occuiTlng  In  the  State. 

TERMS.— The  Register  will  be  published  once  a 
week,  in  an  octavo  fonn,  on  a  sheet  of  imperial  paper — 
containing  16  pages — forming  two  volumes  a  year,  each 
volume  to  be  accompanied  with  a  complete  Index. 


EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 


[jA»r. 


It  will  be  delivered  to  subscrihci-s,  in  the  city,  on 
every  Saturday;  and  be  forwarded  to  tl\osc  at  a  distance 
by  the  fii-st  mail  after  publication. 

The  price,  to  subscribers,  will  be  five  dollars  per  an- 
,mm — payable  by  those  resident  in  the  city  and  neigh- 
boiu-hood,  and  in  places  whore  the  editor  may  have  an 
agent,  in  six  months  from  the  commencement  of  the 
publication,  and  annually  thereafter — other  subscribers 
to  pay  in  advance. 

Should  sufiicient  cncouiniijemcnt  be  afTorded — the 
work  will  be  accompanied  l)y  cupp-.tved  views  of  the 
princip.al  public  buildings  which  may  be  described. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  this  number,  and 
perhaps  also  will  transmit  a  few  of  the  subsequent  ones, 
to  {^cntlcmen,ln  dUlercnt  pai-ts  of  the  state,  to  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  becomintj  acquainted  with  tl\e  exis- 
tence and  nature  of  the  work,  and  with  the  hope  tliat 
they  will  favor  us  with  their  names.  Should  they  feci  in- 
clined to  do  so,  they  arc  requested  to  direct  a  Unc  to  the 
Kditor,  No.  51  Filbert  street,  Philadelphia;  witli  informa. 
tion  how  the  papers  arc  to  be  forwarded.  We  woidd 
obser>e  further,  that  as  the  work  is  intended  to  be  pre- 
sciTcd,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  numbers  from 
the  commencement,  the  sooner  they  forward  their 
names,  the  f^-cater  the  probability  that  they  can  be  sup- 
plied. Wc  have  printed  only  a  limited  number  for  Uils 
purpose. 

Wc  will  feel  obliged  by  communications  from  gentle- 
men throughout  the  stale,  on  any  sulijcct  calculated  to 
throw  light  upon  its  history — or  of  general  interest. 

The  commencement  of  cvciy  work  is  liable  to  some 
irrcgidaritlcs;  if  any  of  our  subscribers  are  not  furnished 
with  their  papers,  they  will,  on  application  at  the  I' rint- 
ing  Office  of  W.  F.  Geddcs,  Locust  street — or  to  the 
Editor,  be  supplied. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SKETCH  OF  EVENTS  PRIOR 
TO  1G82. 
As  we  design  to  piiblish  some  documents  respecting 
this  section  of  country,  previous  to  the  an-ival  of  Pcnn, 
and,  as  to  most  persons  very  little  more  is  known  of  the 
the  transactions  of  that  period,  than  that  a  few  Dutch 
and  Swedes  were  found  here;  wc  have  concluded  to 
make  a  hasty  chronological  sketch  of  the  events  of  that 
time — believing  that  the  documents,  to  be  hereafter 
given,  will  be  better  understood  by  connecting  them 
with  the  general  history  of  the  times  in  which  they  oc- 
cuiTcd — especially,  as  in  a  work  like  the  present,  wc 
do  not  intend  to  be  always  confined  by  dates. 

1584.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  obtained  a  patent  from 
Queen  Ehzabcth,  granting  "to  hin),  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  forever,  free  liberty  and  license, 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  forever 
hereafter,  to  discover,  search,  find  out,  and 
view,  such  remote  heathen  and  barl)arous  coun- 
tries and  tciTltorics,  not  actually  possessed  by 
any  christian  prince,  nor  inhabited  by  cln-is- 
tian  people,  as  to  him  shall  seem  good,"  to 
have  aiid  enjoy  forever. 
1606,  King  James,  without  any  regsird  to  Raleigh's 
April  10.  right,  gi-anted  a  new  patent  of  Virginia;  (as  the 
whole  countiy  was  called,)  in  which  were  in- 
cluded New  England,  New  York,  New  Jei-se}', 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  The  extent  of 
land  granted  was  from  34  to  45  degrees  north 
latitude;  with  all  the  islands,  lying  within  100 
miles  of  the  coast.     Two  Colonies  were  to  be 


1609. 


1610. 
1621. 


1623 


1627 


1630 


1631 


planted.  The  first,  "  The  London  Company," 
was  to  reach  from  34  to  41°.  The  second,  or 
"Plymouth  Company,"  was  to  extend  fi'om  the 
endoftlie  first,  to '45°  north  latitude.  The 
London  Comj^any  fitted  out  several  ships,  and 
airived  and  planted  a  Colony;  but  being  com- 
plained of  for  bad  management,  a  quo  warranto 
was  issued,  in  1623,  against  the  patent,  and  it 
was  declarcil  forfeited  to  the  crown.  The 
Plymouth  Cf)lony  effected  a  settlement  in  1620. 
Notwitli-standingthe  ancient  right  of  the  crown 
of  England — New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  otlier  lands  adjacent,  had  two  pretendei*s, 
the  Dutch  and  Swedes. 

[Holme,  in  his  Histor)'  of  New  Sweden, 
(1702)  says,  that  Delaware  Ray  was  discovered 
this  year;  and  that  it  w:is  named  after  Mons.  de 
la  M'are,  one  of  the  Captains  imder  Jactjues 
Chartiers — that  its  native  name  was  Poutaxat.] 

Tlie  Dutch  claimed,  under  color  of  a  dis- 
covery made  this  }'ear,  by  Ilenty  Hiubion,  an 
Englishman,  commander  of  a  ship  called  the 
Half  iloon,  fitted  out  fiom  Holland,  bj'  the  East 
India  Company,  to  discover,  by  a  North  West 
p.xssage,  a  nearer  way  to  China. 

This  year  Delaware  Ray  was  discovered,  by 
Thomas  West,  [Lord  Delaware,]  who  named 
it  after  himself. 

The  Dutch  government,  having  purchased 
the  right  of  Hudson's  discoveries,  incorporated 
a  comj)any  for  trading  to  the  countiy — to  all 
wliich,  from  New  York  to  the  Delaware,  they 
gave  the  r.amc  of  New  Netherkinds. 

Tlie  Dutch  take  possession  of  the  DclaM'are, 
calling  it  Zuydt,  or  South  River — and  build 
Fort  Nassau,  at,  or  near  Gloucester,  on  the 
Jcrsej'  shore. 

This  ycai'  the  Swedes  and  Finns  am-ivc;  h.av- 
ing  been  induced  to  it  by  the  rejircsentations 
of  an  eminent  merchant,  named  M  illiam  Use- 
ling,  who  had  previously  visited  the  count)*}'. 
They  landed  at  tlie  interior  Cape,  and  nameil 
it  Point  Paradise — it  is  said,  they  pinchased  of 
some  Indians,  all  tlie  lands  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  (wlilch  they  called  New  Swedeland 
Stream,)  as  far  as  the  falls  of  Delaw.are. 

The  Dutch,  continuing  their  pretensions, 
Da\-ld  Pietei-sz  de  raes,  tlieir  countryman, 
built  a  fort,  witliin  the  Capes,  on  the  west, 
about  two  leagues  above  Caj^c  Cornelius — at 
the  place  now  called  Lewistown,  then  named 
Hoarkill — (a  p.amphlct,  entitled  New  Albion, 
says,  this  creek  was  called  by  the  English 
Roymount — and  liy  the  Indians  Cui  Achomoca. 

The  Swedes  built  a  fort  on  Manqu.as  creek, 
and  called  it  after  their  queen,  Christiana;  here 
their  engineer,  Peter  I.indstrom,  laid  out  a 
.small  town,  which  w:\s  their  first  settlement; 
and  whicli  was  afterwards  demolished  by  the 
D\itch. 

The  Swedes  also,  this  year,  built  another 
fort  on  Tinnecum  Island,  16  miles  .aliove  Chris- 
tiana, which  they  named  New  Gottenburgh — 
here  their  Governor  Jno.  Print/,  built  a  fine 
house,  Sec.  planted  an  orchard,  and  ciUlcd  his 
settlement  Printz  Hall. — The  principalfreemen 
had,  also,  their  plantations  on  tliis  Isl.and. — 
About  this  time,  they  built  forts  at  Chester  and 
other  pl.aces. 

This  year,  the  ambassador  of  Sweden,  chan- 
cellor Oxcsteim,  applied  to  King  Charles  I.  to 
yield  up  the  right  of  the  Enghsh,  claimed  by 
being  fii-st  discoverers;  which  the  Swedes  as- 
sert was  acconlingly  done — and  that  they  had 
also  purchased  from  the  Dutch  all  their  preten- 
tions. Rut  it  appears,  that  shortly  after,  the 
Dutch  disturbed  the  Swedes,  and  both  together 
joined  to  dispossess  the    Enghsh,   who  also 
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jittempted  to  settle  the  Eastoni  side  of  the 
Delaware.  One  Keift,  a  dh'cclor  imdci-  the 
States  of  Holland,  assisted  by  the  Swedes, 
drove  the  English  away;  and  hired  tlie  Swedes 
to  keep  them  out. 

About  this  time  Foil  Elsinburgh  was  built 
by  the  Swedes,  on  the  j)lace  from  wliich  the 
Eng-lish  had  been  ch'ive)i — and  from  vvliich  they 
used  great  freedom  with  their  vessels,  by  boar- 
cling  them.  Here,  however,  the  Swedes  cUd 
not  long  remain,  owing  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  moscliettoes;  tliey  accordingly  removed, 
and  named  the  place  Muskeloe-burgh. 

1638.  The  Dutch  assert  their  riglit  to  the  countiy 
on  the  Delaware,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  Gov. 
Keift,  to  P.  Minuitts,  governor  of  New  Swe- 
den, in  which  he  asserts  "that  the  whole  Soutli 
river  of  New  Netherland,  liad  been  in  Dutch 
possession  many  years,  above  and  below  beset 
with  forts,  and  sealed  with  blood. 

1640.  It  appears,  that  this  yeai"  "  a  large  pm-chase, 
for  a  number  of  plantations,  was  made  for  £30 
sterling,  by  Captain  Nathaniel  Tiu-ner,  agent 
for  New  Haven,  on  both  sides  of  Delaware 
Bay  or  river;  with  a  view  to  trade,  and  for  the 
settlement  of  churches  in  gospel  order  and 
piu-ity.  The  colony  of  New  Haven  erected 
trailing  houses  upon  tlie  lands,  and  sent  nearly 
fifty  families  to  make  settlements  upon  them? 
llie  settlements  wei*e  made  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  New  Haven,  "and  in  close  combination 
with  that  colony,  in  all  their  fundamentid 
articles." — Trunibiill's  Conn. 

1642.  The  Dutch  seem  to  liave  been  much  irritated 
by  tliis  settlement  from  New  Haven;  and  Gov. 
Keift,  "  without  any  legal  protest  or  wai'ning-, 
dispatclied  an  armed  force,  and  with  great 
hostility  burned  the  Eng'lisli  trading  houses. 
Violently  seized,  and  for  a  time  detained  their 
goods,  and  would  not  give  them  time  to  take 
an  inventory  of  tliem.  They  also  tocjk  the 
Company's  boat,  and  a  munber  of  tlie  English 
planters,  and  kept  them  as  prisoners.  The 
damages  done  the  English,  at  Delaware,  were 
estimated  at  JEIOUO  sterling.  This  year,  also, 
the  Swedish  government  and  Dutch  ag-ent, 
uniting  in  a  ci'afty  desig-n  against  Mr.  Lamljcr- 
ton,  a  principal  g-entleman  of  New  Haven, 
made  an  injurious  attem]5t  ujion  liis  life.  They 
accuscdhimof  having  joined  in  a  plot  with  the 
Indians,  to  cut  oil"  the  Swedes  and  the  Dutch. 
Tlvey  attem])ted,  by  giving  liis  men  strong 
drink,  and  by  threatenings,  and  allurements,  to 
influence  them  to  beai'  testimony  ag-ainst  him; 
they  proceeded  so  far  as  to  imprison  and  try 
him  for  treason.  Notwithstanding  tliey  were 
both  liis  judges  and  accusei's — they  could  find 
no  evidence  against  him;  they  arbitrarily  im- 
posed a  fine  ujion  him,  for  trarUngat  Delaware, 
though  within  the  limits  of  the  ])in"chase,  and 
jurisdiction  of  New  Haven.  At  another  time, 
when  Ml".  Lamberton  was  occasionally  at  Man- 
Jiatoes,  in  the  capacity  of  an  agent  for  New 
Haven,  the  Dutch  governor  (Keifl)  by  force 
and  threatenings,  compelled  him  to  give  an 
account  of  all  his  beaver  within  the  limits  of 
New  Haven,  at  Delaware,  and  to  ])ay  an  impost 
upon  the  whole.  I'he  Dutch  chd  other  dama.. 
ges,  and  insulted  the  English  in  various  other 
instances.  Both  New  Haven  and  Connecticut, 
from  year  to  yeai*  remonstrated,  but  could  ob- 
tain no  redi'ess. 

This  year,  also,  Keift  fitted  out  two  sloops, 
to  di'ive  away  the  colonists,  from  Maiyland, 
who  had  settled  on  Schuylkill. 

1646.        The   Swedes  erect  a  chm-ch,  of  wood,  at 
Sept.  4.  Tinnicum.     At  this  time  they  had  several  set- 
tlements liighcr  up  the  river;  and  a  few  forts 


viz.  at  Korsliolin,  or  l':issaying — another  on 
Manajung,  (Schuylkill;) — one  at  Chijisessing, 
(Kingscss.) 

1049.  At  a  meeting  of  Commissioners  at  Boston, 
Gov.  Eaton,  in  behalf  of  the  N.  Haven  colony, 
proposed  that  effectual  measures  jniglit  be  hn- 
mediately  ad()])ted  for  the  settlement  of  Dela- 
w;u"e  Bay.  The  title  which  the  merchants  had 
by  virtue  of  fair  purchases  from  the  Indians, 
w  as  laid  before  tliem.  The  Commissioners  de- 
cided it  woidd  not  be  prudent  at  that  time  to 
encourage  the  settlement,  from  the  danger  of 
involving  the  colonies  in  a  wai",  and  having 
scarcely  men  enough  at  home  for  their  own  de- 
fence. It  was  therefore  recommended  to  the 
merchants  and  gentlemen  at  New  Haven  either 
to  settle  or  make  sale  of  the  lands  wliich  they 
had.  The  commissioners  resolved,  that  if  any 
persons  in  the  united  colonies  should  attempt, 
witliout  their  consent,  to  make  settlements  on 
the  lands,  or  to  do  any  thing  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  the  purchasers,  that  they  would  nei- 
ther own  nor  protect  them  in  then*  unjust  at- 
tempts. 

1651.  The  Dutch  erected  a  ti'ading  house  on  the 
present  scitc  of  New  Castle.  The  Swedish 
Gov.  Pnntz  protested,  and  was  disregarded, 
liisinghjhis  successor,  came  before  the  fortress, 
fired  a  salute  and  landed  tliirty  men,  who  were 
entertained  by  the  commander  as  friends;  but 
discovering  the  weakness  of  the  gan-ison,  seiz- 
ed u]5on  it,  and  compelled  the  people  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  queen. 

This  year  also  "fifty  men  from  New  Haven 
and  Tohoket,  made  preparations  to  settle  their 
lands  at  Delaware.  Tliis  spring,  they  hired 
a  vessel  to  transport  themselves  and  their  cf 
fects  into  those  parts.  They  had  a  commission 
from  Gov.  Eaton,  and  he  wi'ote  an  amicable 
letter  to  the  Dutch  governor,  acquainting  him 
with  their  design,  assuring  him  that  according- 
to  their  ngi-ecment  at  Hartford,  in  1650,  the} 
would  settle  upon  tlieh'  own  lands  and  give  no 
disturbance  to  theu'  neighbom's;"  but  no  sooner 
had  Gov.  Stuy  ve  sant  received  tlie  letters,  than 
he  arrested  the  beai'crsand  committed  them  to 
close  confinement  under  guard.  Then  sending 
for  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  come  on  shore 
that  he  might  speak  with  him,  he  aiTcsted  and 
committed  him;  others  as  they  came  on  shore 
to  visit  and  assist  their  neighbours,  were  con- 
fined with  them.  The  Dutclp  governor  desired 
to  see  their  commission,  promising  it  should  be 
returned  when  he  had  taken  a  copy;  but  when 
demanded  of  him,  he  would  not  return  it  to 
them,  nor  would  he  release  the  men  from  con- 
finement, until  he  had  forced  them  to  give  it 
under  theh  hands,  tliat  they  would  not  prose- 
cute their  voyage,  but  without  loss  of  time  re- 
turn to  New  Haven.  He  threatened  if  he 
should  afterwards  find  any  of  them  at  Delaware 
he  would  not  only  seize  their  goods,  but  send 
them  i)risoners  to  Holland.  Petitions  were  i)rc- 
sented  to  the  commissioners  seeking  their  in- 
tei-ference,  and  they  remonstrated  with  the 
Dutch  governor,  and  at  the  same  time  for  tlie 
encom-agement  of  the  petitioners,  tliey  resolv- 
ed, that  if  at  any  time  within  12  months,  they 
should  attempt  the  settlement  of  their  lands  at 
Delawai-e,  and  at  their  own  charge,  transjiort 
a  hundred  and  fifty  or  at  least  one  hundred 
men  well  amied,  with  a  good  vessel  or  vessels 
for  such  an  entcrprize,  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  and  warantcd  by  a  commis- 
sion of  authority  at  New  Haven,  that  then,  if 
they  should  meet  w  ith  any  opposition  from  the 
Dutch  or  Swedes,  they  would  still  afiord  them 
a  bufficient  force  for  tlieir  defence.    They  also 
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resolved,  that  all  English  plantci-s  at  Delawai-e, 
eitherf'rom  New  Haven  or  any  other  oftlie  united 
colonies,  should  be  under  the  jui-isdiclion  of 
New  Haven. 
1653.  The  people  of  New  H.aven  apply  to  Capt. 
Mason  to  r(.move  witli  tlicni  to  Delaware,  and 
take  on  him  tlie  management  of  the  company, 
and  made  him  vciy  liberal  oflTers;  but  the  ge- 
nei-al  court  would  not  consent  to  his  going, 
unanimously  desiring  him  to  entci-tain  no 
thoughts  of  cluangiiig  liis  situation.  This  ap- 
pe:u^  to  have  prevented  his  going  and  to  have 
frustnitcd  tiie  design. 
1C54.  A  meeting  of  "ten  of  the  sachemans"  of  the 
June  17.  Indian  chiefs  "at  Prince  Hall,  on  Tinnicum," 
"They  comphuned  tliat  the  Swedes  had  brought 
in  with  them  much  evil,  because  so  many  of 
tliem  are  since  dead  and  expired;  but  one  of 
the  chiefs  named  Naoman,  after  ha^-ing  received 
presents,  "i-ebukcd  tlie  rest,  and  said  they  had 
spoken  cv'd  of  the  Swedes  and  done  them 
harm,  and  that  tliey  should  do  so  no  more,  for 
they  were  a  good  people." 

1655.  The  Dutch  this  year  fitted  out  seven  vessels 
Sept.  9.  from  New  Amsterdam,  with  6  or  700  men,  who 

in  tlie  summer,  under  the  command  of  Stuy- 
vesant,  came  up  the  Delaware  and  took  their 
quarters  at  Elsinburg,  where  tlie};^  made  the 
Swedes  prisoners;  they  next  sailed  to  a  fort 
called  Holy  Trinity;  having  landed  their  men 
at  a  point  near  the  place  and  enti'eiiched  them- 
selves. They  demanded  a  sun-ender  of  the 
fort;  they  obUiined  possession;  took  down  tlie 

Sept.  16. Swedes'  flag  and  hoisted  their  own,  and  sent 
the  Swedish  prisoners  on  board  their  vessels. 
Tliis  fort  was  considered  the  key  to  New  Swe- 

Sept.  25.den.  On  the  25th  of  September  they  besieged 
Christiana,  wiiich  suiTcndered,  and  afterwards 
destroyed  New  Gotte*nbui-gh.  The  seige  it  is 
said  continued  14  days,  wlien  the  Swedes  were 
obliged  to  suri'ender,  being  in  want  of  ammu- 
nition. 'I'hus  the  Dutch  became  in  possession 
of  all  the  country  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dela- 
ware, wlilcli  wiLs  for  a  time  go^•erned  by  de])u- 
tics  oftlie  company's  Director-general  of  New 
Amstenhim.  Tliis  conduct  of  the  Dutch  \\  as 
protested  :igainst  by  "  the  Swedish  Resident  at 
the  Hague,  as  appears  bv  his  note  to  tlie  States- 

1656.  genei-al,  dated  22d  Marcli,  1656, 

1664.  Charles  2d  of  England,  detei-mining  to  dis- 
possess the  Dutcli,  gave  a  ijatenttohis  l)rothcr 
the  Duke  of  York,  for  a  large  tract  of  land  in- 
cluding all  the  country  known  by  tlie  name  of 
New  Netheilands;  who  directed  an  ex])editi()ii 
of  4  ships  :uul  300  men,  commanded  by  (lajjt. 
Nicolls;  after  getting  possession  of  the  fort  at 
New  Amsterdam  from  Stuyvcsant,  he  sent  Sir 
Holier  CaiT  witli  the  ships  to  the  Delaware,  who 
finding  no  opposition,  took  possession  of  New 
An*fterdain,  now  Newcastle — Nicolls  wits  ap- 
pointed governor  and  acted  till  1688,  wlien  lie 
was  succeeded  liy  Cair.  'I'lie  English  and 
Dutch  being  .at  war,  the  latter  sent  a  few  ships 

1672.  against  New  York.  Tiie  commander  through 
treachciy  surrendered  the  fort  without  resist- 
ance. Delawaie  again  soon  changed  masters, 
but  was  in  a  few  montlis,  !)y  a  treaty  Of  peace 
restored  to  the  Knglisli,  ami  Captains  Cant  well 
and  Tom  deputed  by  tlie  goveinor  of  Iscw 
York  to  take  jjosscsslon  of  tlic  country  on  the 
Delaware. 

1680.  Wm.  Penn  petitions  King  Charles  2d  for  a 
tract  of  land  lying  north  of  the  patent  previ- 
ously granted  to  Lord  Haltimorc,  bounded  by 
the  Delaware  on  t!ie  east, 

1681.  Letters  patent  to  William  Penn,  under  the 
Mai-ch  4.  great  seal. 


May.         Penn  sent  Maikham  to  take  possession,  and 
this  year  tiiree  sliips  sailed  from  England  with 
settlers,  two  of  which  arrived  this  year  and  the 
other  the  ye:u"  following. 
1682.-June.     AVm.  Penn  himself  anives. 

The  following  curious  document  was  found  among  the 
numerous  MSS.  left  by  the  editor's  father,  the  late  Ebe- 
nezer  Hazard,  being  a  part  of  his  collection  towards  ma- 
terials for  a  third  volume  of  "  Historical  Collections," 
of  which  he  published  two  volumes  in  1792  and  1794. 
It  is  in  his  hand  WTiting,  and  appeal's  to  be  a  translation 
of  part  of  a  work  publislied  in  Amsterdam  in  1651,  en- 
titled, '*  Besclu'ijving  A'an  Vlrginie,  Neiu  Nedcrland, 
&c. — A  description  of  \'irginia,  New  Netherand,  &c. — 
p.  37.  As  it  contiiins  a  description"  of  the  early  settle- 
ments along  the  Delaware,  at  least  thirty  yeai-s  previous 
to  the  aiTival  of  AVm.  Penn,  we  have  thought  it  would 
amuse  such  of  oui*  readers  as  have  a  fondness  for  what- 
ever relates  to  the  "  olden  times"  of  our  state. 

Of  the  SOUTH  BAY*  axd  SOUTH  RIVER. 

The  South  Bay  and  South  River,  by  many  called  the 
second  great  river  of  New  Netherland,  is  situated  in  38'^ 
53',  has  two  Capes,  the  northermost  is  called  Cape  May, 
the  southernmost  Cape  Cornelius,  and  the  Bay  itself  had 
the  name  of  New-port-may,  now  Godyn's  13ay:  these 
names  were  given  to  these  places  about  the  time  of  their 
first  discovery,  before  they  had  any  others;  the  disco- 
veiy  itself  was  made  at  the  same  time  when  the  North 
Rivei-f  was  discovered,  by  the  same  ship  and  people, 
who  came  to  the  South  Bay  before  they  went  to  the 
North  Bay. 

At  the  same  time  that  forts  were  built  upon  the  nortli 
and  fi'eshi:  rivers,  since  (the  year  1623,)  Fort  Nassau  was 
built  on  this  river,  commonly  called  the  South  River. — 
This  fort  Ues  on  the  eastern  sh<n"e,  it  could  have  been  as 
well  situated  on  the  western  shore.  Fifteen  miles||  up 
the  river  tlie  bay  nms  pi'incipally  south  and  north,  it  is 
called  New-port-may,  or  Godyn's  Bay;  nine  miles  fiu'- 
ther  we  come  to  the  river,  wliich  is  six  miles  wide,  so 
that  we  cannot  see  from  one  side  to  the  otlier:  on  account 
of  some  banks  it  is  very  dangerous  to  those  who  ai-e  un- 
acquainted witli  it,  but  tliose  who  are  acquainted  witli  it 
fi)Kl  water  enougli;  this  bay  and  river  have  been  coni- 
])ared  by  those  wlio  are  fond  of  making  compai'isons,  to 
the  River  of  the  Amazons.  Those  who  have  seen  botli, 
judge  this  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest,  best,  and  pleasant- 
est  rivers  in  tlie  world,  both  in  itself  and  on  account  of 
cu-cumstances.  There  are  fovnleen  navigable  creeks  on 
this  river,  the  Icxst  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  and  on 
both  sides  of  them  plenty  of  flat  land.  Two  miles  from 
("ape  Cornelius,  as  we  go  up  the  west  side,  lies  a  certain 
creek  which  may  be  deemed  a  small  river,  for  it  is  navi- 
gable far  up,  and  has  a  fine  road  for  vessels  of  any  bur- 
then; there  is  no  other  in  the  whole  bay  equal  to  it  for 
goodness  or  situation;  the  right  channel  to  sail  up  runs 
close  by  it;  this  ])lace  is  called  Hoere-kil;  where  this  name 
came  from  we  know  not,  for  tliis  pl.acc  was  settled  and  a 
colony  iilanted  liere  by  the  Netherlandcrs  many  yeai-s 
iiefoi-e  either  the  English  or  Swedes  came  here.  The 
States  Anns  were  fixed  up  in  this  place,  in  copper,  but 
taken  down  I)y  some  mischievous  savages;  they  were 
veiy  hard  pusheil  by  the  Commissary  there,  and  he  de- 
manded the  head  of  the  person  who  did  it:  the  savages, 
knowing  no  liitter,  brought  him  a  head,  sa3'lng  it  was 
tiiat  of  the  oHeiidcr,  and  1  supjiose  it  was,  but  some 
time  after  this,  the  savages  came  unexpectedly,  under 
the  appearance  of  friendship,  to  our  people  as  they  wei'c 
at  N\ork  in  tlie  field,  and  having  got  possession  of  their 
arms,  they  fill  upon  them  and  muixlered  them,  and  of 
consequence  the  colony  was  destroyed,  though  bought 

•  Now  Delaware  bay  and  river,     f  Hudson's. 
I  Connecticut.         ||  Dutch  miles. 
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with  l)lood  and  deai-ly  enough  paid  for.  There  Is  ano- 
tlier  creek  on  tlie  eastern  shore  called  the  Varckens-kil* 
three  miles  fi-om  the  mouth  of  the  river;  here  some  Eng- 
lish settled,  but  the  Director  Kieft,  drove  them  away 
and  protested  against  them;  they  received  some  assist- 
ance from  tlie  Swedes,  who  had  at  the  same  time  detei-- 
mined  to  keep  the  Enghsh  out.  The  Swedish  governor 
thinking  this  a  good  opportunity,  has  built  a  fort  at  this 
place  wliich  is  called  Elsinbm-gf,  and  here  he  takes 
gi-eat  liberties  with  every  one,  even  with  tlie  company's 
yachts,and  all  that  w^ant  to  go  up  the  South  River,  for  tliey 


which  can  be  well  explained  by  the  company's  oflTicej-.s, 
who  have  all  ^he  papers,  to  wliich  (besides  the  jom-nals) 
we  refei'. 

The  Enghsh  have  at  several  times  tried  to  get  tliis 
river,  for  tliey  think  they  have  the  best  title  to  it,  but 
this  has  been  hitherto  prevented  by  several  protests,  and 
also  by  oui'  violently  di-iving  them  away,  well  knowing 
tliat  if  they  once  got  a  settlement  there,  we  should  lose 
the  river,  or  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  them,  if 
they  should  come  there  in  large  numbers.  It  is  daily 
reported  among  us,  and  we  are  informed  it  will  happen 


must  all,  without  exception,  strike  to  tliis  fort,  and  he    soon,  that  many  English  families  will  resort  hither,*  and 


sends  two  men  on  boai-d  to  leai-n  where  they  come  from 
tills  is  not  much  better  than  visiting  them,  as  will  appear 
in  the  end.  Now  what  right  tliese  people  have  to  do 
this  we  cannot  tell:  such  an  insti-usion  we  do  not  under- 
stand, as  that  the  subjects  of  other  states,  (such  they 
say  they  are,  and  what  commission  they  have  we  know 
not,)  should  assume  such  masteiy  and  authority  as  to 
possess  themselves  of  lands  and  goods  which  belong  to 
others,  and  were  pui-chased  with  blood,  not  to  mention 
GUI"  chai-ter. 

Up  the  river  lies  Manlquas-kil,i:  and  there  the  Swedes 
have  built  their  Fort  Christiana.  This  is  a  well  situated 
place,  for  there  large  vessels  can  come  close  to  tlie  shore 
and  lade  and  unlade :  there  is  anotlier  place  up  the  river 
called  Schuyl-kil,  a  good  situation  for  navigation,  former- 
ly settled  by  the  Dutch,  but  of  tliis  the  Swedes  have  now 
got  almost  entire  possession.  There  are  also  up  tliis  river 
several  pretty  and  pleasant  islands,  and  other  places 
heretofore  settled  by  the  Dutch,  (from  whom  also  tliey 
got  their  names,)  and  several  other  tilings,  which  are 
more  than  sufficient  arguments  to  prove  that  the  river 
belongs  to  the  Netherlanders  and  not  to  the  Swedes; 
their  very  beginnings  will  prove  this,  for  eleven  years 
ago,  in  the  year  1638,  one  Minne-wits,  (who  had  the  di- 
rection at  the  Manathans,||  in  behalf  of  the  West  India 
Company)  came  up  the  river  with  a  ship  called  the 
Krdme-Sleutel,  and  a  yatclit  called  the  Vogel-Gryp,  who 
told  the  Netherlanders  who  possessed  the  river,  (in  be- 
half of  the  company  and  the  Lord  of  Nederhorst,  that 
he  had  fomierly  made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  §  and 
that  he  did  some  business  with  the  savages,  and  ftu-nished 
his  vessel  witli  water  and  wood,  and  they  let  him  go 
away  again.  Some  time  after  that,  some  of  our  people 
went  there  again,  .and  found  tliat  there  was  a  Httle  gai'- 
den  made  there  already,  containing  sallads,  potherbs, 
and  several  other  things,  at  which  they  wondered  much, 
asked  how  that  happened,  and  whether  they  were  re- 
solved to  stay  there,  whicli  the  apologized  for  in  a  shuf- 
fling evasive  manner,  neveilheless  some  presumed  that 
it  was  so. 

The  third  voyage  he  said  was  to  build  a  good  fort, 
which  was  their  intention  and  design :  when  the  Director 
Kieft  came  to  have  knowledge  of  the  affiiir,  he  protested 
against  it,  but  in  vain;  they  had  no  notion  of  chopping 
tlieir  design,  as  we  saw  very  clcai'ly  in  the  sequel.  It 
sei-ves  for  a  proof  that  above  Maghchachunsie,  amongthe 
Sanhikans,  the  arms  of  their  high  mightinesses  were  set 
up,  by  order  of  the  Director  Kieft,  as  a  token  that  the 
river  with  all  the  neighbouring  counti'ies  and  fai-ms  with 
their  appiu'tenances,  were  in  possesion  of  and  belonged 
to  their  higli  mightinesses.  But  what  profit  have  they 
as  yet  yielded?  only  a  long  continued  contempt,  and 
lessening  thch"  importance;  for  the  Swedes  by  an  over- 
bearing haughtiness,  tlu-ew  them  down,  and  now 
we  let  it  remai)!,  so  they  and  the  aforesaid  governor  think 
it  an  heroic  action.  This  is  true,  that  we  made  several 
protests,  as  well  against  these  as  other  tilings,  Ijut  they 
had  just  as  much  effect  as  a  crow's  flying  over  tlieu* 
heads,  and  it  was  apprehended  tliat  if  this  governor  had 
had  a  passage  for  liis  people,  we  should  have  more  sport 
with  him  than  we  had  with  the  Enghsli  or  any  of  then- 
governors:  and  tliis,  in  slioi-t,  respecting  the  Swedes, 

*  Hog-creek.  |  Now  Newcastle. 

+  Now  Ciii-istiana  creek.  ||  Now  New-York. 

§  The  name  given  in  that  day  to  America  in  general. 


it  is  thought  tliat  if  these  folks  should  get  footing  here, 
they  would  soon  overrun  the  v/hole  countiy  in  such  a 
manner,  tliat  in  a  little  time  neither  the  Hollanders  nor 
the  Swedes  would  have  any  thing  to  say,  at  least  \>c 
should  be  in  great  danger  of  losing  the  whole  or  the 
gi-eatest  part  of  the  river,  unless  some  remarkable  pre- 
caution shoidd  be  soon  taken,  and  this  would  then  be  the 
fruit  of  our  settling;  for  the  report  now  is,  that  the  Eng- 
lish will  build  a  village  and  a  ti-ading  house  there,  and  in 
tiaith  if  they  do  begin  in  tliis  manner,  there  is  no  one 
here  in  behalf  of  tlie  company  who  will  liinder  them,  or 
can  possibly  do  it;  and  not  longer  ago  than  last  yeai-, 
several  free  people  (whereof  some  were  amongst  us  mIio 
had  and  could  have  good  friends  at  home)  begged  for  a 
place  to  set  up  in,  a  ti'ading  house,  and  some  breweries 
amongst  the  planters,  upon  condition  that  we  should  give 
them  some  suitable  Ubeilies  and  exemptions,  but  these 
were  refused  by  the  General,  who  said  he  could  not  do 
it,  as  he  had  no  order  or  commission  fi-om  theu-  excel- 
lencies, liis  superiors,  about  it,  but  if  they  chose  to  do  it 
without  such  freedoms,  it  might  be  winked  at;  and  if  wc 
tell  his  excellency  that  we  have  such  privileges  offered 
us  by  the  neigliboui-s,  if  we  will  declai-e  om-selves  sub- 
jects of  tiieir  government,  and  that  in  setthng  here  wc 
run  a  great  risk  from  the  Swedes  and  the  Enghsh,  his 
excellency  answers  that  he  knows  it,  and  is  weW.  convincd 
it  is  as  -we  say,  but  that  his  orders  from  his  superiors  ai-e 
such,  that  he  cannot  answer  it  to  them.     Now  we  ai-e  at 
a  loss  what  to  do;  but  one  of  the  two  must  be  tnie,  that 
is,  either  the  Director  or  tlie  Company,  or  both,  must  be 
in  faidt;  be  it  as  it  will,  one  tlii-ows  the  blame  upon  the 
other,  and  between  them  eveiy  thing  is  going  to  i-uin: 
sti-angers  settle  the  countiy  and  fai-e  very  weU,  and  ridi- 
cule us  if  we  say  any  tiling:  they  get  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions, which,  if  oiu-  Netherlanders  had  and  enjoyed 
as  they  do,  without  doubt,  with  divine  assistance  (witij- 
out  wiiich  we  can  do  nothing,)  we  sliould  floui-ish  as  well 
if  not  better  than  they  do. 

Vessels  cleared  out  from  PhiladelpMa,  from  1719  to  1725 
inclusive,  and  built  from  1722  to  1724  inclusive. 
"  Anaacount  of  the  number  of  vessels  with  tiicir  ton- 
age  (as  by  register, )  tiiat  have  been  cleared  out  to  sea 
from  Philadelphia  for  these  seven  years  by-past,  was  de- 
livered to  the  House  by  the  Naval  Ofhcer,  according  to 
order,  and  is  as  followetii,  viz. 

Year  of  God.  Number  of  Vessels.     Their  Tonage. 

1719,  November  1.  128  '  4,514 

3,982 
3,711 
3,531 
3,942 
5,450 
6,655 
"  As  also  the  number  of  vessels  built  in  this  port,  witii 
their  tonage,  for  tlie  following  tlu-ee  yeai-s. 
Y'eai-  when  built.     Number  of  vessels.     Number  of  tons. 

1722  10  428 

1723  13  507 

1724  19  959" 

*  This  pjobably  alludes  to  proposed  settlements  of 
English  from  New  Haven  colony,  who  claimed  a  right 
by  purchas  i  from  the  Indians,  respecting  which  settle- 
ment some  documents  will  be  soon  pul^lished. — Ed. 


1720 

do 

140 

1721 

do 

111 

1722 

do 

96 

1723 

do 

99 

1724 

do 

119 

1725 

do 

140 
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C031MERCE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  annexed  tiible  of  impoi-ts  from,  and  expoits  to 
Great  Britain,  is  extracted,  jirincipally,  from  a  work,  en- 
titled, "The  Trade  of  Great  Britiin,"  by  Su- Cliai-les 
Whltworth — tlie  residue  we  have  supplied  from  Ander- 
son's Histoiy  of  Commerce.  It  exhibits  an  intci'csting 
view  of  probably  the  origin  and  progress  of  tliat  ti-ade, 
which  occupies  the  most  impoilant  rank  in  the  com- 
merce of  tlie  present  day.  The  table  commences  with 
the  year  1697,  only  about  sixteen  years  after  the  landing 
©f  Penn.  Previously  to  this  period,  it  is  probable,  tlie 
settlcre  were  too  much  occupied  with  other  mattei-s,  to 
engage  fui-tlier  in  commerce  than  to  supply  themselves 


with  wliat  few  necessaries  they  required.  The  amount 
witli  which  the  table  commences,  both  of  impoils  and 
expoits,  is  not  as  great  :is  many  an  invoice  imported,  at 
the  present  day  by  individuals.  The  balance  is  uniformly 
against  tlus  countiy;  and  (towanls  the  last  of  tlie  series) 
to  an  immense  amoinit  This  also  appeal's  to  have  been 
the  case  between  Great  Britain,  and  New  England  and 
New  York.  Wliile  the  balance  is  unifoiTnly,  and  very 
largely,  in  favoiu*  of  Virginia  and  Mar\]and.  The  ailicles 
of  export,  from  this  state,  at  that  time,  were  chiefly 
timber,  copper  ore,  iron  in  pigs  and  bai-s,  grain  and 
flour. 


Year 


Exports. 


£  sterling  s.    d. 


1697 

3,347 

J698 

2,720 

1699 

1,477 

1700 

4,608 

1701 

5,220 

1702 

4,145 

1703 

5,160 

1704 

2,460 

1705 

1,309 

1706 

4,210 

1707 

786 

1708 

2,120 

1709 

617 

1710 

1,277 

1711 

38 

1712 

1,471 

1713 

178 

1714 

2,663 

1715 

5,461 

1716 

5,193 

1717 

4,499 

1718 

5,588 

1719 

6,564 

1720 

7,928 

1721 

8,037 

1722 

6,882 

1723 

8,332 

1724 

4,057 

1725 

11,981 

1726 

5,960 

1727 

12,823 

1728 

15,230 

1729 

7,434 

1730 

10,582 

1731 

12,786 

1732 

8,524 

173C, 

14,776 

1734 

20,217 

1735 

21,919 

1736 

20,786 

1737 

15,198 

1738 

11,918 

1739 

8,134 

1740 

15,048 

1741 

17,158 

1742 

8,527 

1743 

9,596 

1744 

7,446 

1745 

10,130 

1746 

15,779 

1747 

3,832 

1748 

12,363 

1749 

14,944 

1750 

28,191 

£  sterling  s.    d. 


Impoi-ts. 


2,997 
10,704 
17,064 
18,529 
12,003 
9,342 
9,899 
11,819 
7,206 
11,037 
14,365 
6,722 
5,881 
8,594 
19,408 
8,464- 
17,037 
14,927 
16,182 
21,842 
22,505 
22,716 
27,068 
24,531 
21,548 
26,397 
15,992 
30,324 
42,209 
37,634 
31,979 
37,478 
29,799 
48,592 
44,260 
41,698 
40,565 
54,392 
48,804 
60,513 
56,690 
61,450 
54,452 
56,751 
91,010 
75 '295 
79,340 
62,214 
54,280 
73,699 
82,404 
75,330 
238,637 
217,713 


4 
1 

7i 
2i 
10 
5i 
7i 
8| 
3.^ 

11 

I 

2 

5} 


2 

11 
6 
4 
1 
2 
8 
7 

11 

10 
5 
1 
7 
1 

10 
4 
4 
7 
3 

11 
9 

11 
4 
4 
6 

11 
2 
7 
9 

10 
010 


£sterhnt 


Excess 
of  Impoi-ts. 


7,984 

15,556 

13,920 

6,783 

5,197 

4,738 

9,388 

5,896 

6,826 

13,578 

4,602 

5,263 

7,317 

19,369 

6,993 

16,858 

12,264 

10,721 

16,649 

18,005 

17,127 

20,503 

16,603 

13,511 

19,515 

7,660 

26,267 

30,228 

31,674 

19,156 

22,248 

22,364 

38,010 

31,474 

33,174 

25,788 

34,175 

26,885 

40,727 

41,491 

49,  .531 

46,318 

41,703 

73,852 

66,767 

69,744 

54,767 

44,150 

57,920 

78,572 

62,966] 

223,692 

1^9,5221 


Year 


1| 

54, 

7 

8i 

5} 

8| 

8i 

1 

4i 

7i 
lOi 

6^ 

6 

3| 

1 
10 

2 

5 
11 
11 

4 
10 

0 

7 

0 
11 


15 
10 
19 

0 

4 

8 
15 
14 
12 
15|  3 

410 


£  sterling  s.    d. 


1751 
1752 
1753 
1754 
1755 
1756 
757 
1758 
1759 
1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 
1772 
1773 
1783 
17S-i 
1785 


Expoits. 


23,870 
29,978 
38,527 
30,649 
32,336 
20,095 
14,190 
21,38o 
22,404 
22,754 
39,170 
38,091 
38,227 
36,258 
25,148 
26,851 
37,641 
59,406 
26,111 
28,109 
31,615 
29,133 
36,652 
30,853 
70,26:; 
57,705 


Imports. 


£steriing  s.    d. 


190,917 
201,666 
245,644 
244,647 
144,456 
200,169 
268,426 
260,953 
498,161 
707,998 
204,067 
206,199 
284,152 
435,191 
363,368 
327,314 
371,830 
432,107 
199,909 
131,881 
728,744 
507,909 
426,448 
245,258 
689,491 
369,215 


Excess 
of  Impoi-ts. 


£  sterling  .s 


167,046 
171,688 
207,117 
213,997 
112,119 
180,074 
254,236 
239,569 
475,756 
685,243 
164,897 
168,108 
254,924 
398,932 
338,220 
300,463 
334,188 
372,701 
173,798 
106,772 
697,129 
478,776 
389,796 
214,404 
619,227 
311,510 


d.. 


010 


The  following  table  exhibits  tlie  state  of  the  same 
ti-ade  wiUi  New  England,  New  York,  Virginia  and  Maiy- 
land.  at  the  same  periods;  from  which  it  appeai-s,  that  the 
imports  into  New  York,  in  1697,  only  exceeded  those  of 
Pennsylvania  by  about  £1,600,  notwithsUuiding  the  for- 
mer was  settled  eighty-two  years  before.  And  hi  1773, 
the  imports,  into  Pennsylvania,  exceeded  those  of  New 
York  £137,233  17s.  8(/. ;  and  those  of  Virginia,  (which 
was  settled  about  90  years  prior,)  £97,544  Is.  7d.  New 
England  was  settled  about  77  yeiu*s  before. 

IMPORTS. 

1697.  1773. 

New  York £4,579    3     5        £289,214  19    7 

New  England 68,468  17    9  527,055  15  10 

Virg.  and  Maryland.  58,796  10  U  328,904  15     8 

Pennsylvania 2,997  16     4  426,448  17    3 

EXPORTS. 

New  York 10,093  16  10  76,246  12  00 

New   England 26,282     2     3  124,624  19     6 

Virgs  and  Maryland  227,756  11     4  589,803  14     5 

Pemisylvaiiia 3,347  16    1  36,652    8    9 
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tNTERNAL  IMI'ROVEMENT- 


UNION  CANAL  REPOKT. 

NovEMBEii  20,  182r. 

■Annual  Beport  of  the  President  and  Managers  of  the 

Union  Canal  Company  of  Pennsylvania^  to  the  /Stock- 
holders. 

In  obedience  to  the  injunction  of  the  charter,  the 
Board  of  the  Union  Canal  Company  now  make  theu* 
annual  statement: — 
It  is  with  great  satisfaction  they  can  say,  that  the  Union 
Canal,  which  is  to  form  the  great  link  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Susquehanna  and  Pliiladclphia,  is 
now  complete  in  all  its  pai-ts,  with  the  exception  of  the 
planking  on  the  summit,  wliich  will  be  finished  in  ten  or 
fifteen  days. 

Notwithstanding  difficulties  and  embaiTassments  which 
in  tl\e  internal  navigation  of  the  United  States  are  unpre- 
cedented, the  Board  believe  that  the  Union  Canal  pre- 
.sents  a  work  of  improvement,  which,  for  economy  of 
expenditure,  for  beauty,  solidity,  and  adaptation  to  its 
purpose,  ^^'Ul  be  found  unequalled  in  oiu-  country. 

The  Board  will  refrain  at  the  present  time  from  a 
Tninutcriess  of  detail,  as  fi-om  former  reports,  when  the 
parts  of  the  work  were  incomplete,  a  coirect  opinion 
may  Ijc  formed  of  what  has  been  done  in  relation  to 
locks,  dams,  aqueducts,  tunnelling,  cmliankmcnts,  tow- 
ing" patlis,  bridges,  waste  weirs,  culverts,  and  excava- 
tion. It  may  moreover  be  said,  that  the  pictiuesque 
coimtry  through  A\'liich  the  canal  flows;  the  judgment 
with  which  it  is  laid  out;  llie  taste  and  st)le  of  beauty 
with  which  it  is  constructed,  and  the  rational  curiosity 
which  is  felt  to  see  a  work  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  prosperity  of  oiu-  state  and  its  fine  metropolis,  have 
attracted  many  of  tlie  stockholders  to  the  place  of  its 
location,  where  all  the  pai'ts  have  been  personally  in- 
spected. 

The  Board  will  proceed  to  explain  the  reason  why  it 
was  mipracticable  to  ojien  an  extensive  trade  during  the 
past  season,  and  why  they  now  confidently  predict  the 
benefit  of  an  iminteiTuptcd  navigation  during  the  ensu- 
ing )'ear,  and  thus  accomplishing  tine  most  important 
step  towards  developing  the  riches  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
giving  to  Pliiladelphia  the  advantages  of  her  geogi-aphi- 
cal  position  in  relation  to  the  interior  of  our  state,  and 
of  the  western  countiy  generall}-,  a  position  which  will 
make  her  the  commercial  capital  of  that  counti-}'. 

Early  in  the  last  summer,  the  whole  canal  was  consi- 
dered in  a  state  of  completion,  and  preparations  were 
making  to  fill  the  entire  line  \vith  water,  when  unfortu- 
nately, after  the  passage  of  the  first  boat,  the  steam-en- 
gine pvuup,  which  had  been  constructed  in  Pittsburg, 
was  broken,  and  the  summit  was  found  less  retentive  of 
water  than  had  been  anticipated.  These  vma^'oidable 
accidents  (against  the  recurrence  of  which  effectual 
measures  have  been  taken,)  liave  been  the  prime  cause 
of  the  unexpected  delay  wliich  lias  taken  place. 

The  steam-engine,  as  well  as  the  great  water  wheel 
with  the  pumps,  are  now  in  perfect  order,  and  before 
the  opening  of  the  spi-ing,  a  second  water  wheel,  and  a 
second  steam-engine,  will  be  in  readiness,  for  the  pm-- 
pose  of  rendering  more  certain,  at  all  times,  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water. 

_Ti\e  Board,  taking  into  consideration  the  limestone 
soil  through  which  the  summit  is  constructed,  and  the 
immense  advantage  which  will  result  from  preventing  all 
filtration  or  soakage,  have,  with  the  advice  of  Canvass 
Wliite,  esq.  their  engineer,  (as  will  be  seen  by  his  re- 
port hereto  annexed,)  nearly  completed  the  planking  of 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  entire  summit,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved tiiat  the  water  may  be  admitted  befnre  the  close 
of  the  season.  Every  other  jjart  of  the  canal,  including 
the  navigable  feeder,  is  now  filled  with  water  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  eighty  miles,  and  used  for  the  ti-ansporta- 
tion  of  coal,  lumber,  and  other  commodities. 

As  it  is  hoped  the  State  Canal  will,  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  be  navigable  from  Middletown  to  Hams- 
burg,  effbi-ts  will  be  made  to  pass  a  boat  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Union  Canal  to  Middletown,  and 


from  thence  through  the  State  Can.il  to  Harrisburgh,  so 
as  to  exhibit  a  Union  Canal  Boat  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  thus  remove  the  prejudices  which  now  exist 
in  the  minds  of  some,  against  the  size  and  capacity  of  the 
boats. 

In  relation  to  what  arc  usually  denominated  the  narrow 
boats  of  the  Union  Canal,  tlie  Board  will  remark,  that 
the  science  and  expei'icnce  of  the  world  arc  now  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  nan-ow  boata,  as  adapted  to  cany  an  ade- 
quate cjuantity  with  greater  facility  and  economy  than 
large  boats.  Upon  the  Union  Canal,  ten  men  and  ten 
boys,  with  ten  boats  and  ten  horses,  will  carry  and  bi'ing- 
back  250  tons,  with  less  labour  and  in  less  time,  than 
can  be  done  with  boats  Avhich  are  usually  denominated, 
"wide  boats,"  Avhatever  may  be  their  size.  The  boats 
which  are  consti-uctcd  for  the  use  of  the  Union  Canal, 
and  which  for  some  time  have  been  used  upon  tlie  east- 
ern and  western  sections,  are  found,  by  actual  experi- 
ence, to  be  able  to  carry  at  least  26  tons,  arid  to  be  ea- 
sily (h-awn  by  one  horse,  and  passed  through  each  lock 
in  five  or  six  minutes. 

The  New-York  Canal  Commissioners,  in  their  oflidal 
report  to  the  legislature,  say,  that  by  constructing  two 
sets  of  locks,  they  can  pass  1,900,000  tons  annually,  ar.nl 
with  single  locks  one  half  that  quantity.  Now  let  us 
suppose  that  the  locks  of  the  Union  Canal  will  pass  8 
boats  an  hour,  of  25  tons  each,  or  one  eveiy  7^  minutes; 
then  it  follows  that  200  tons  will  pass  every  hour,  or  4S0() 
tons  in  24  hours.  If  then  the  Canal  is  navigable  but  250 
days  a  year,  1,200,000  tons  may  be  passed  in  a  single 
year. 

It  will  be  competent,  as  has  been  heretofore  stated, 
to  enlai'ge  the  capacity  of  the  Canal,  by  raising  the  banks 
and  locks  one  foot,  and  boats  of  40  tons  cacli  may  then 
navigate  the  Canal  with  facility,  or  1,920,000  tons  may- 
pass  in  a  sing'le  yeai-.  The  whole  commerce  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  Susquehanna  had  been  estimated  at 
200,000  tons,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  Commissioners 
say,  in  their  repoi-t  to  the  last  legislature,  tliat  the  total 
of  the  commerce  wOiich  passes  the  moutli  of  tlie  Juniata 
by  water,  from  the  north  and  west,  of  a  kind  to  be  caj-- 
rled  on  a  canal  in  preference  to  tlie  river,  is  125,000 
tons. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  the  Board  and  the  public 
must  be  brought  to  the  irresistible  conclusion,  that  al- 
though a  liberal  pohcy  requires  that  no  objection  should 
be  made  to  the  accommodation  of  other  disti-icts  of  coun- 
try, either  with  rail-roads  or  canals,  the  Union  Canal  will 
for  many  yeai-sto  come,  have  tlie  capacity  of  conveying 
to  market  the  whole  produce  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
Susquehanna. 

The  Treasurer's  account,  showing  the  sum  of  $31,702 
16  cents  to  be  the  balance  of  cash  in  his  hands  on  the 
1st  inst.  is  herewith  submitted,  and  the  further  sum  of 
$5000  will  be  received  in  a  few  days,  as  the  last  instal- 
ment due  from  the  comraonwealtli,  which  will  complete 
the  whole  amount  subscribed  under  the  act  of  1821,  by 
the  state  and  by  individuals. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  will  remark,  that  the  Union 
Canal  Company  are  cng-ag-cd  in  the  construction  of  a 
work  which,  in  times  tliat  are  gone  by,  from  difficulties 
financial  and  physical,  failed  in  the  hands  of  David  Rit- 
tenhouse,  Robert  Mon-is,  and  other  master  spirits  of 
Pennsylvania.  Under  the  protecting  and  helping  hand 
of  tlie  legnslatm-c,  it  is  now  on  the  eve  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  unavoidable  chfficulties,  and  which  may  be 
chiefly  ascribable  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  have  never 
disheailened  the  Board,  and  they  have  been  sustained 
and  animated  by  a  correspondent  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Stockholders,  who  have  at  all  times,  when  called 
upon,  freely  paid  their  respective  instalments.  If  any 
new  and  now  unforeseen  difficulties  present  themselves, 
every  resom-ce  of  labour  and  art  must  be  called  forth  to 
overcome  them.  The  Union  Canal  Is  the  hope  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  so  fax-  as  tlie  commercial  gi-eatness  and  the 
ample  revenue  Philadelphia  affords  the  state,  is  a  matter 
of  concern,  it  is  the  hope  of  Pennsylvania.  Nature,  by 
limiting  the  number  of  springs  and  streams  of  water, 
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has  fixed  limits  to  which  canals  can  be  cairied  fnMH  the 
Siisqiielianna  to  the  commercial  cajiital  of  our  state, 
and  it  is  believed  that  no  other  direct  w  atcr  communica- 
tion can  ever  be  made.  E\ery  faculty  must  therefore  be 
employed  to  sustain  and  prescne  the  Union  Canal;  and 
V  hen  the  greatest  and  most  useful  cnterpnse  the  new 
world  has  yet  witnessed,  and  in  whicli  the  common- 
vealtli  is  now  engtifjed — when  tiic  Penns\lvania  Canal 
shall  have  reached  tlic  shores  of  tlie  Ohio  andtlie  Lakes 
the  riclicst  results  to  tlic  Stockholdcre,  and  to  the  pub- 
Jic,  will  be  fully  enjoyed. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Manag'crs. 

SAMUEL  MIFFLIN,  President. 

The  following'  gentlemen  were  chosen  to  conduct  the 
aflrair.>of  the  company,  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President. — Samuel  Mifflin. 

Manuiiers. — William  Lehman,  George  Vaux,  William 
Boyd,  Vvilliam  Uead,  Charles  Ciraft",  John  C.  Stocker, 
William  W.  Fisher,  John  Gratz,  Francis  G.  Smith,  Peter 
Hahn,  WiUiam  Y.  Birch,  Samuel  Baird,  of  Reading. 

Extract  of  a  letter,  received  at  the  Union  Canal  Office, 
dated, 

Lkbaxon,  Dec.  30, 1827. 

Ycstcrda}-  afternoon,  the  boat  Susquehanna,  of  Le- 
banon, captain  May,  passed  this  place  with  a  load  of 
AVilkesban-e  Coal,  from  the  Susquehanna,  bound  for 
Phila  lelphia;  at  which  place  I  expect  she  will  arrive  on 
the  fii-st  of  Januaiy. 

There  is  three  feet  depth  of  water  in  the  summit:  the 
suppl}-,  from  reservoirs  being  more  than  sufficient  to 
keep  up  tliat  depth. 

The  navigation  is  now  in  good  order,  I  may  say  per- 
fect, from  Lewis's  pond  on  the  Schulyldll  below  Head- 
ing, to  Middletown  on  the  Susquehanna;  as  well  as  the 
navigable  feeder  to  Jones-town  on  the  Swatara. 

Six  boats  have  already  an-ived  at  this  place,  with  lum- 
ber and  other  articles,  and  to  day  I  expect  the  beautiful 
boat  Hummelstown  Enterprise,  Capt.  Richards  will  be 
here  from  that  place. 


Extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  of 
the  Union  Canal  Company  of  Pennsylvania,  at  an  ad- 
journed meeting  held  on  the  1st  inst,  William  Read, 
Esq.  in  the  chair. 

"  A  letter  from  William  Lehmax,  superintendant  of 
the  works,  dated  Lebanon,  December  30,  was  received 
and  read,  stating  that  tlie  summit  was  now  filled,  and 
that  the  boat  Susquehanna  wlijch  had  passed  over 
westward  with  her  load  of  castings,  and  delivered  it  at 
the  w.ater  works  omSwatara,  had  then  taken  in  a  load  of 
Wilksbarre  coal  from  tlie  Susquehannah,  and  had  passed 
tlie  summit  level  on  her  way  eastward,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  this  city  this  evening;  and  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Union  canal  throughout  its  whole 
length,  from  Middletown  on  tne  Susquehanna,  to  the 
Schuylkill  below  Reading,  and  the  navigable  feeder  are 
now  in  complete  order. 

On  receiving  this  important  intelligence  the  Board 
experience  the  most  lively  sensations  of  satisfaction, 
being  fully  persviaded  that  under  the  favour  of  provi- 
dence they  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  a  most 
arduous  undcrt.aking,  wliich  in  utility  and  importance 
to  the  st.atc  of  Penns\  Ivania  and  to  the  city  of  I'hiladel- 
phia,  can  never  be  surjiassed. 

Under  the  im])ressions  occasioned  by  tliis  happy  re- 
sult, .and  in  a  review  of  the  v.arious  difficulties  which 
have  been  met  with  and  overcome,  the  Hoard  would  lie 
unjust  to  their  own  feehngs,  did  thoy  not  record  their 
conviction  that  the  successful  execution  of  this  great 
entei-prise,  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  talents,  indus- 
try, strenuous  perseverance  and  faithful  devotion  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Company,  especially  of  Samuel 
Mifflin,  Esq.  the  president  of  this  Board;  of  Canvas 


White,  Esq.  engineer  in  chief,  and  Mr.  William  Lehman, 
principal  superintendant;  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  be  presented 
to  the  gentlemen  above  n.amed,  together  v\  ith  the  assur- 
ance tliat  the  members  of  this  Board  will  always  enter- 
tain for  their  services  the  highest  consideration  and  tlie 
most  marked  regai-d. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  be  presented 
to  each  of  the  gentlemen  above  named. 

Pottsville,  (Mount  Cai-bon.)  Dec.  29. 

The  canal  navigation  is  almost  closed  for  this  season. 
It  is  true  it  is  yet  open  and  in  fine  navigable  order.  But 
few  of  our  coal,  and  other  merchants  will  venture  down 
it  at  this  ad^•anced  stage  of  the  season,  lest  their  boats 
shoidd  be  frozen  up  at  a  disrance  from  home.  Last 
winter  the  canal  closed  on  the  15th  of  December,  and 
this  season  it  has  remained  open  an  unusual  length  of 
time.  Upwards  of  31,000  tons  have  been  sent  down 
this  season,  more  than  doulilc  that  of  last.  The  amount 
transmitted  from  here  exceeds  that  of  the  Lehigh  more 
tlian  1000  tons,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  amount  shipped  from  here  next  season,  will  be  near- 
ly, if  not  quite,  double  that  of  the  present.  There  will 
be  many  more  persons  engaged  in  the  trade,  more  boats 
built,  and  avenues  opened  to  exhaustless  regions  of  coal. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  tlie  sale  of  31,000 
tons  of  coal  has  brought  an  immense  deal  of  wealth  into 
oiu-  town  and  neighborhood;  such  is  obviously  the  fact, 
it  speaks  for  itself. 

We  believe  it  almost  impossible  for  human  Ingeuuity 
to  conceive  the  deg^'ee  of  affluence  and  prosperity, 
which  our  town  and  countiy  will  ultimately  aiTive  at. 
Our  canal  is  capable  of  passing  at  least  one  million  of 
tons  annually.  And  should  our  coal  trade  increase  in 
the  same  ratio  it  has  done,  in  five  years  it  will  exceed 
that  amount. 

What  is  to  prevent  this?  Surely  not  an  excess  of 
supply  or  an  exhaustion  of  the  coal  region.  The  demand 
will  exceed  the  supply  either  in  the  foreign  or  domestic 
mai'ket,  and  the  coal  region,  from  the  best  conjecture 
we  can  form,  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the 
world  for  ages.  An  immense  quantity  will  be  ship]5ed 
the  next  year  to  foreign  countiies,  besides  a  vast  deal 
coastwise.  Coal  has  been  found  achiiii'ably  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  the  consumption  will  be 
very  great  in  tlie  West  Indies,  where  a  great  deal  has 
ab'eady  been  sent  for  this  pui'pose. 

The  steamboats  on  the  North  river,  alone.  It  has  been 
calcidated,  would  consume  during  tlie  season,  (say  eight 
navigable  months,)  30,000  tons,  provided  the  cei-tainty 
of  siipply  could  be  depended  on. — There  is  little  doubt, 
but  that  antliracite  will  soon  find  a  profitable  market  in 
England.  A  barrel  of  coal  was  recently  sent  by  a  gen- 
tleman in  this  country,  to  a  cutler  in  England,  who,  on 
making  the  experiment,  pronounced  it  far  superior  for 
manufacturing  edged  tools,  to  any  otlier  coal  then  in  use 
In  England.  Anthracite  is,  comparatively,  but  little 
known;  and  when  it  shall  be  completely  understood, 
every  other  species  of  fuel  will  give  place  to  it. — Mi- 
ners Journal. 


ScJuiyUdll  Company's  C'fl??ft7.— Reading  Jan.  1.— This 
(Lay  the  water  will  be  turned  fi-om  the  canal,  and  the 
navigation  closed  for  the  present  season.  It  ha.s  been 
in  operation  about  nine  montlis  this  joar — and  the 
amount  of  conmiodlties  which  it  has  floated  to  market 
is  immense. 

Pennsylvania  Canal. — Section  nineteen,  of  the  Sus- 
quehannah division  of  this  canal,  which  was  let  in  Au- 
gust last,  has,  we  luidcrstand,  been  completed  within 
the  la.st  few  days.  It  is,  we  beUeve,  the  first  section 
which  has  been  completed  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal; 
with  a  slope  vatt  founded  in  the  river  along  its  whole 
length.  The  contractors,  Messrs  M'Cord,  Kitner  and 
Cameron,  at  a  very  low  price,  much  below  the  estimate 
of  Uic  engineer. — Ilanisburg  Iteporkr. 
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LEGAL  DECISION. 
DISTRICT  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Trask  and  six  others,  *| 

Tackle    &c    of  the  V    Attachment  for  wag-es.  Friday 

"^thip  '  D^do,    John  r         21st  December.  1827. 

Welsh,  owner.        J 

Mr.  Troubatfor  the  libellants,  stated  this  to  be  a  claim 
for  wages  up  to  the  time  when  they  were  discharged 
from  the  Dido,  which  had  been  wrecked  in  the  Dela- 
ware, the  libellants  having  remained  on  board  five  da}s 
after  she  grounded,  and  assisted  in  saving  the  spars,  rig- 
ging and  part  of  the  cargo,  and  further  stated  that  the 
respondent  refused  to  pay  wages  for  the  said  five  days, 
which  the  libellants  insisted  on  as  just  and  proper.  The 
respondent  claimed  a  postponement  until  the  ensuing 
Friday,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  to  resist  the  claim, 
which  he  intimated  he  intended  to  contest  as  far  as  re- 
spected the  rights  of  wages,  even  to  the  time  when  the 
ship  gi'ounded.     The  Court  allowed  tlie  postponement. 

On  Friday  the  28th,  this  claim  was  again  urged  on  the 
part  of  the  hbellants,  when  tlie  respondent  appeai-ed 
and  informed  the  Court,  th.at  he  liad  since  settled  with 
the  libellants,  and  taken  their  receipts  in  full.  It  ap- 
peared too  that  the  liliellants  had  sliipped  and  gone  to 
.sea. — Mr.  Troubat  then  stilted  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
libellants  since  tlie  last  Friday — ^that  they  had  settled 
without  his  knowledge  or  privity,  and  had  not  paid  the 
costs  of  suit  for  which  he  himself  had  become  surety; 
he  therefore  concluded  by  moving  for  a  decree  against 
Mr.  Welsh  the  respondent,  for  costs,  contending  that 
his  alleged  settlement  with  the  libellants  would  not  pro- 
tect him  from  payment  of  the  usual  costs. 

His  honor  judge  Peters  granted  the  motion,  and  de- 
creed the  respondent  to  pay  tl\e  costs. — Phil.  Gaz. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


COAL   TRADE.— Shipments  of  coal   from  Mount 
Carbon  to  Philadelphia,  Tons. 

Per  last  report,  1324  boats,  caiTving  ol,2;)6 

Additional  to  Dec.  27,      5     do.        '  do.  108 


1329 
Total  of  Anthracite  coal  from  Mount  Carbon, 
in  1827,  and  no  more  is.  expected  this  season. 
The  water  is  intended  to  be  drawn  oil'  part  of 
tlie  canals,  for  the  winter,  in  a  few  days.  -4 
boats,  with  coal  included  in  the  above,  and  3 
boats  with  900  bbls.  Hour,  have  arrived  this 
day,  at  Scull's  Wharf,  and  its  vicinity,  and  one 
or  two  boats  may  be  sent  up  the  river  to  day, 
with  loading. 

Lehigh  has  sent  from  Mauch  Chunk,  in  1827, 
From  all  other  places,  have  been  sent,  in  1827, 

Total,  Dec.  31, 1827, 


31,364 


30,305 
1,239 


62,908 


Ekdions.-^Geoi'ge  Hoffman  has  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assemblj',  for  Lancaster  county,  in  the  place 
of  Samuel  Mohlcr,  Esq.  deceased.  The  following  were 
the  votes: 

George  Hoffman  1693 

H.  D.  Overhokzer  1494 

Hoffman's  majority  199 

Jacob  Hostitter  had  also  948  votes. 

James  M'Sherr}'  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  for  Adams  county,  in  the  place  of  Thompson 
T.  Bcnncr,  deceased. 


ComplimeiU. — The  Select  and  Common  Councils  of 
Pittsburgh  have  passed  the  following  resolutions  res- 
pecting our  worthy  fellow  citizen,  Frederick  Graff,  Esq. 
for  furnishing  them  with  Plans,  Estimates,  See.  respect- 
ing the  Water-woi'ksi  for  which  he  declined  receiving 
any  compensation: 

Resolved,  by  tlie  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the 
city  of  Pittsbm-gh,  that  the  thanks  of  the  councils  be 
given  to  Frederick  Graff,  Esq.  for  tlie  valuable  informa- 
tion communicated  by  him,  on  the  subject  of  supplying 
the  city  with  water. 

Besolved,  that  the  water  committee  be  authorised  to 
procure  a  Set  of  Glass,  of  the  manufactory  of  Pittsburg, 
and  present  the  same  to  Frederick  Graff,  as  a  testimony 
of  oiu*  respect. 

Resolved,  that  the  sum  of  one  hundi-ed  dollarabe  ap- 
propriated for  the  pm-pose  expressed  in  the  above  reso- 
lution. 
In  common  council,  Dec.  24, 1827 — read  and  adopted. 
E.  J.  ROBERTS,  elk. 

In  select  council,  read  and  concurred  in. 

SAMUEL  H.  SCOTT,  elk. 

APP0ISTMEST8  BY  THE  MATCH. 

January  1st,  1828. 

Robert  W.  Sykes,  Esq.  Attorney  and  Solicitor  for  the 
Corporation. 

Thomas  T- Stiles,"^ 

Joseph  Morris,       >  City  Commissioners. 

Robert  Brooke,     j 

Robert  H.  Smith,  Esq.  City  Clerk. 

John  Rugan,  Collector  of  Water  Rents. 

Benjamin  Duncan,  Principal  Corder  of  Wood  at  Draw- 
bridge Landing,  and  Receiver  of  Wharfage. 

George  Abel,  Deputy  for  the  same,  in  place  of  David 
Paul,  resigned. 

Henry  Myers,  jr.  Corder  of  Wood  and  Receiver  of 
Wharfage,  at  Sassafras  (Race  st. )  Landing. 

John  Marley,  Corder  of  Wood  on  Schuylkill,  and  Re- 
ceiver of  "Wharftige,  and  Corder  of  AVood  brought  to 
the  City  by  land. 

John  AULea.1,  ^  High  Constables. 

Samuel  P.  Garrigues,  3      ° 

George  Beck,        >  ^.j^^.^^  ^j.  „•  j^  ^^  ^j^j^^j,^^ 

Joshua  Hensey,      >  ° 

John  Land,  Clerk  of  Second  st.  Market. 

Henry  Volhuu,  Clerk  of  Broad  st.  Market. 

John'  Kline,    Supcrintendant    for    cleaning    the    city, 

Southern  District. 
Joseph  Lawrence,  Supcrintendant  for  cleaning  tlie  city, 

Northern  District. 
Isaac  Richman,  Captain  of  the  Night  Watch. 
Samuel  Stevens,  Lieutenant  of  the  Night  Watch. 
Joseph  G.  Nancrede,  M.D.  Vaccine  Physician. 
Thomas  Portev,  N.E.  Division.   ^ 

Benjamin  W.  Nicholson,  S.E.do.  I  Collector  of  Cases  for 
John  P.  Roberts,  S.W.  do.  C  the  Vac.  Physician. 

James  Ken-,  N.W.  do.  J 

Enoch  Lewis,  City  Regulator  and  Suireyor,  in  place  of 

Reading  Howell,  deceased. 


FINANCES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  following  tables  of  the  Finances  of  the  State  have 
been  compiled  from  the  Auditor's  Reports  presented  an- 
nually to  the  Legislature.  It  was  our  intention  to  have 
carried  them  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  State 
government;  but  fincUng  those  early  statements  not 
drawn  up  in  the  methodical  manner  in  wliich  they  are  at 
present,  we  found  that  it  would  swell  the  tables  to  an 
immoderate  size.  The  present  commence  with  the  year 
1802,  and  we  believe  embrace  most  of  the  items  which  at 
present  will  be  considered  interesting. 
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MESSAGE. 


[Ja3K 


SaoX    TIIU    AUDITOR   QKN£RAh  0    HBPOBT   TO    TUB 
iKGISLATfllK. 

Bank  and  other  stock,  tlie  piv)pcrty  of  the  Common- 
wealth, November,  1827. 

BANK  STOCK. 

2,500  sliares  in  the  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania,  sub- 
scribed by  the  state  on 
its  incorporation,  $400 
per  share,  1,000,000  GO 

1,250  ditto,  subscribed  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  pas- 
sed in  February,  1810, 
extendingthechiu-ter,  500,000  00 


5,233  ditto,  in  the  Phila- 
delphia bank,  at  $100 
per  share, 

1,708  ditto,  in  the  Fanners* 
and  Mechanics'  bank,  at 
S50  per  share, 


1,500,000  00 


523,300  00 


85,400  00 


$2,108,700  00 


TURNPIKE  STOCK. 

Harrisbiu-g',  Cai-lisle  and  Chambersbui-g       $84,499  98| 

Chambersburg  and  Bedford  171,911  78^ 

Bedford  and  Stoystown  103,999  97| 

Stoystown  and  Greensbui-g  112,500  00 

Greensbiu-g  and  Pittsburg  89,000  00 

Huntingdon,  Cambria  and  Indiana  171,824  02} 

Erie  and  Wateiford  5,000  00 

Perkioming  and  Heading  53,000  00 

Gap  and  Newport  20,000  00 
AVaynesburg,  Greenc.istle  and  Mcrccrburg  11,379  96 
Morgantown,  Churchtown  and  Bloe  Ball         9,000  00 

Little  Conestogo  9,977  96 

Berks  and  Dauphin  29,000  00 

Lancaster  and  Middletown  10,000  00 

Susquehanna  and  Lehigh  10,000  00 

Easton  and  Wilkesbarre  12,500  00 

Milfoiil  and  Oswego  31,000  00 
Downingtown,  Ephrata  and  Harrisburg         59,930  37 

Centre  and  Kishacoquill^  20,000  00 

Centre  80,000  00 

Susquehanna  and  York  5,000  00 

York  and  Gettysburg  39,972  91^ 

New  Holland  10,000  00 
Springhouse,  Northampton  and  Hcthlchem   10,000  00 

Cayuga  and  Susquehanna  6,000  00 

Susquehanna  and  Tioga  30,400  00 

Mercer  and  Mc.idvillc  19,666  00 

Hridgewatcr  and  Wilkesbarre  25,000  00 

Pittsburg  and  New  Alexandria  48,360  65 

New  Alexandria  and  Conemaugh  16,021  10^ 

Belmont  and  Easton  17,500  OO" 

Phillipsburg  and  Susquehanna  17,000  00 

Pittabuig  and  Butler  19,666  66 

Btitler  and  Mercer  19,666  66 
Anderson's  Ferry,  Waterfortl  and  New  Haven  10,000  00 

Pittsburg  and  Stcubenville  25,000  00 

Ridge  Uoad  25,000  00 

Bethany  and  Dingman's  choice  8,000  00 

Robbstown  and  Mount  I'lejusjint  15,000  00 

Mount  Pleasant  and  Somerset  18,499  78^ 

Somerset  and  Bedford  18,508  20. ^ 

Hanover  and  Carlisle  10,000  00' 

Millcrstown  and  Lcwistown  35,759  75 

Bellefonte  and  Phinipsl)urg  19,473  00 
Philadelphia,  Brandy  wine  and  New  London    3,500  00 

Belmont  and  Oghquega  5,000  00 

Hairisburg ond  Millerstown  39,699  49. V 

Philadelphia  and  Great  Bend  9,646  68* 

Lewistown  and  Huntingdon  46,535  21 

Armstrong  and  Indiana  9,000  00 

Clifford  and  Wilkesbarre  4,83:^  84 


Indiana  and  Ebensburg  12,000  00 

Washington  and  Williamsport  3,333  33 

Washington  and  Pittsburg  9,570  60 

Lycoming  and  Potter  10,144  89A 

Middletown  and  Harrisburg  14,000  OO" 

Bellefonte,  Aaronsburg  &,  Youngmanstown  12,230  43 


$1,871,707  92 


BRIDGES  &  CANALS. 

Columbia 

Harrisburg 

Northumberland 

Lewisburg  or  Demtown 

Nescopeck  Bridge  Company 

Schuylkill  Bridge  at  Pottstown 

Monongahela  Bridge 

Allegheny  Bridge 

French  Creek  Bridge  at  Franklin 

Conemaugh  Bridge  Company 

Big  Beaver  Bridge  Company 

WilkesbaiTe  Bridge  per  Act  of  the  26th  of 
March,  1821 

Ditto  per  Act  of  March  30, 1824 

Union  Canal 

Schuylkill  Navigation  Company 

500  shares  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal,  subscribed  by  the  Philadelphia 
Bank,  and  to  be  transferred  to  the  state  at 
the  expiration  of  15  years  from  the  date 
of  subscription,  per  Act  of  the  28lh  of 
Miu-ch,  1823 


90,000  00 

90,000  00 

50,000  00 

20,000  00 

8,001  00 

3,000  00 

40,000  00 

40,000  00 

5,000  00 

5,000  00 

15,000  00 

13,000  00 
13,955  22 
45,000  00 
50,000  00 


100,000  00 


RECAPITULATION. 

Bank  Stock 
Tiu'npike  Stock 
Bridge  and  Canal  Stock 

Total  amount  of  Stock 


$587,955  22 


2,108,700  00 

1,871,707  92 

587,955  22 

$4,568,363  14 


MESSAGE. 
Of  Governor   Shclzk,  to    the  General  Assembly   of 

Pemisylvania, 
Fellow  Citizens- 

Among  the  duties  which  constitutionally  devolve  on 
the  Chief  Magistrate,  there  is  none  more  important  than 
the  annual  message  wliich  he  deUvers  at  tlie  opening  of 
eveiy  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  my  good 
fortune,  every  ycai-,  to  approach  the  discharge  of  this 
high  duty  with  renewed  and  increased  feelings  of  grati- 
fication. General  health,  and  a  multiplication  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  are  every  where  to  be  found 
throughout  Pennsylvania.  We  are  at  peace,  and  plenty 
flows  in  upon  us  through  every  channel.  Tlic  national 
debt  contrtictcd  for  the  revolutionary  war;  by  the  jiur- 
chasc  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas,  and  by  the  w:u'  of 
1812,  is  nearly  discluu-ged,  and  the  balance  is  paying  off 
witli  imexamjiled  ra]>idity;  yet  we  are  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  of  man,  and  of  nations,  and  we  have 
not  onl)'  no  direct  tax  to  pay,  but  we  have  immense  sums 
to  devote  to  the  erection  «)f  fortifications,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  internal  improvements.  May  tlie  (iiver  of 
all  good  fill  our  hearts  w  ith  gnatitude  that  our  lot  has 
been  ca.st  in  such  a  country,  and  at  such  times  .as  the 
present!  The  ])rosperily  we  now  enjoy,  is  not  one 
which  arises  from  the  devastating  march  of  war  in  othej- 
countries,  but  is  a  consequence  of  that  wise  courgip  of 
l)olicy  which  has  called  forth  all  our  resources  anfl  all 
our  indiistiy.  Upon  its  ])crmanence,  therefore,  we  may 
confidently  rely,  and  cntei-tain  a  rc{i.sonai)le  hope  that 
it  will  incre-a-se  as  our  resources,  talents  and  industiy  shall 
be  encouraged  to  develope  themselves. 

There  is  no  good,  whicii  government  ran  bestow,  that 
we  have  not  derived  from  it.     There  is  scarcely  an  evil 
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whicli a  watcliful  government  can  avert  which  we  have 
not  escaped. — After  fifty  years'  experience,  of  an  untried, 
but  well  considered  system,  we  ai'e  prosperous  and  iiap- 
py,  beyond  aU  former  example,  and  enjoying-,  in  tlie 
highest  possible  degree,  the  invaluable  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  We  cannot  be  too 
grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  all  the  blessings  we  enjoy, 
nor  too  anxious  in  our  prayers  to  have  them  preserved 
to  us  and  to  our  postei'ity. 

On  the  system  of  internal  improvement  long  practised 
upon  in  this  commonwealth,  I  submitted  my  opinions  at 
considerable  length  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Upon  a  careful  revision,  I  do  not 
tlijnk  tliere  is  any  thing  j  could  wish  to  alter;  to  it,  there- 
foi'e,  reference  may  be  had,  if  any  sh.all  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary, as  to  the  Governor's  views  of  that  interesting 
subject.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  no  doubt  is 
entei-tained  that  the  Union  Canal  will  be  completed  early 
in  the  spring.  The  summit  level,  being  in  a  limestone 
country,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  plank  a  distance 
of  seven  miles.  When  this  is  finished,  this  gi-eat  woi-k 
will  be  ready  to  go  into  full  operation.  The  whole  line 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  is  under  contract,  and  the 
contracts  have  been  made  at  a  price  far  below  the  esti- 
mate of  the  engineei-s.  From  the  representations  made, 
I  feel  assiu-ed  that  fifty  miles  of  the  western  section  of 
this  canal  wiU  be  completed  next  spring.  I  will  not, 
however,  anticipate  the  interesting  facts  which  wiU  be 
submitted  for  youi-  consideration  in  the  report  of  the  ca- 
nal commissioners. 

By  these  improvements,  when  completed,  the  resour- 
ces of  Pennsylvania  will  be  greatly  augmented^  her  agri- 
cultiu-e  encouraged;  her  manufactures  extended;  and 
her  internal  commerce  facilitated  and  enlarged.  These 
cardinal  interests,  wliich  thi'ive  only  in  conjunction,  will 
act  upon  each  other  with  a  mutually  beneficial  effect,  to 
the  common  advantage  of  all  our  fellow  citizens.  The 
fai'mer  who  supplies  the  raw  materials,  aa  well  as  the 
food  for  the  manufacturer,  w'ill  find  a  steady  and  increas- 
ing mai'ket,  in  his  neighbourhood,  for  the  surplus  pro- 
duction of  his  farm.  The  manufactuj-er,  if  duly  encoiu*- 
aged,  will  in  retiu-n  furnish  the  fabrics  of  ingenuity  and 
industry.  The  facilities  of  communication  will  extend 
this  profitable  intercourse  tliroughout  the  commonwealth 
and  while  they  give  value  to  the  minerals  abounding  in 
the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  they  will  open  new  resoui-ces 
of  wealth  and  additional  incentives  to  industry.  These 
benefits  are  already  partially  felt  and  tliere  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  they  will  go  on  diffusing  themselves  upon 
a  scale  co-extensive  with  the  liberal  plan  which  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Legislatui'e  has  devised. 

It  has  been  said,  and  the  truth  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated, that  in  cultivating  her  own  cardinal  interests, 
Pennsylvania  is  promoting  also  the  welfiirc  of  the  other 
states-  The  strength  of  this  union  depends,  in  no  mean 
respect,  upon  the  capacity  of  the  several  states  to  supply 
each  others  wants,  and  the  intercoiu-se  of  kindness  and 
good  offices  which  its  free  exercise  will  produce.  Penn- 
sylvania, rich  in  coal  and  iron,  producing  in  abundance 
food  for  man,  and  provided  by  the  bounty  of  Providence, 
\vitli  numerous  streams  of  water,  afforcling  tlie  elemcn- 
taiy  power  to  set  macliinery  in  motion,  seems  destined 
to  contribute  a  considerable  part  of  her  quota,  towards 
the  general  welfare,  by  the  fruits  of  industry  skilfully 
applied  to  manufactures. — The  maintenance  of  her  rela- 
tive i-ank  and  her  ability  to  uphold  that  union,  upon 
which  our  peace  and  happiness  so  much  depend,  is  there- 
fore, iiiseparahlif  connected  with  intended  improvement  and 
Jlnwrican  manufactures.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe, 
that  justly  appreciating  her  interests  and  her  duty, 
she  has  spared  no  exertion  to  jiromote  the  one  and  fulfil 
the  other,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  her  character  and 
standing. 

In  regiu-d,  however,  to  both  these  great  objects,  there 
are  duties  belonging  to  the  government  of  the  Union, 
and  there  sire  powers  commensurate  with  tiiose  duties, 
as  unquestionable  in   their  constitutional  existence  as 


they  are  beneficial  in  their  operation,  and  indispens.ible, 
to  give  due  eficct  to  the  policy  of  the  individual  stales. — 
They  concern  the  general  welfiire,  and  correspond  with 
the  national  exigency.  They  are  tlie  concentrated  ener- 
gy of  all,  applied  under  tlie  guidance  of  all,  to  the  com- 
mon objects  which  transcend  the  powers,  or  tiie  ability, 
of  tlie  particular  states,  yet  ai-e  necessary  for  the  general 
government.  To  open,  or  to  aid  in  Opening,  those  great 
lines  of  inteiior  communication,  which  promise  extensive 
national  benefits,  in  peace  and  war;  to  protect  American 
manufactures,  and  give  encoiu'agement  to  domestic  in- 
dustry, by  adequate  duties  upon  articles  of  foreign  com- 
petition;— are  within  those  powers  of  Congress  which 
have  been  invariably  acceded,  and  whose  value  becomes 
more  obvious  as  the  bounds  of  our  confederation  are 
extended  by  the  admission  of  new  states.  One  of  those 
great  interior  communications,  in  which  the  United 
States  and  this  state  are  deeply  interested,  is  now  so 
happily  advancing  tliat,  early  next  summer,  a  sloop  nvm- 
gation  wUl  be  in  tldl  operation,  connecting  the  waters  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delawai-e.  Tliis  great  improvement 
has  thus  fiu*  advanced,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  brouglit 
to  perfection,  by  the  funds  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Government,  by  the  government  of  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  and  by  indi- 
viduals. 

It  is  upon  the  exercise,  by  congress,  of  tliese  powers, 
at  proper  times,  that  Pennsylvania  must  rely  to  cairy  into 
full  effect  her  essential  policy,  and  to  crown  the  liberal 
efforts  she  has  made  within  her  borders  to  encourage 
domestic  manufactui-es,  and  promote  domestic  trade  and 
intercourse,  Oiu-  home  industry,  indeed,  must  depend 
entirely  upon  congress  against  foreign  legislation  and 
foreign  disturbance,  since  the  powers  which  have  been 
gi-anted  to  the  general  government,  and  are  alone  ade- 
quate to  the  object,  have  by  the  great  charter  of  our 
union,  been  expressly  denied  to  the  government  of  the 
states. 

Intimately  associated  witli  the  view  just  presented  is 
another  object  of  exclusive  national  cognizance,  anxious- 
ly desired  by  the  eastern  portion  of  this  commonwealtli, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  very  important  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  most 
of  her  sister  states.  The  construction  of  a  break  water, 
or  artificial  hai-bour,  at  the  mouth  of  Uela\\are  bay  would 
afford  increased  security  to  the  trade  of  the  b.i\-  and  river; 
would  aid  the  coasting  ti'adc  of  the  United  States;  woukl 
benefit  our  chief  commercial  city;  and  by  improving  the 
outlet  towards  wliich,  on  tlie  Atlantic  side,  all  our  im- 
provements tend,  would  render  them  more  valuable  and 
productive  by  the  inducement  which  it  would  offer  to 
our  brethren  in  the  west,  to  pass  tlieii'  produce  and  re- 
tm-ns  within  tlie  limits  of  the  state.  Having  done  so 
much  for  herself,  it  seems  not  um-easonable  to  hope  that 
Congress  will  second  her  exci-tions  by  doing,  Avithin  the 
appropriate  sphere  of  the  power  of  the  Union,  what  is 
required  to  give  them  due  effect. 

The  act  passed  by  the  General  Assembh',  April  S, 
1826,  for  the  restoration  of  the  circuit  com-t,  and  to  alter 
the  judiciary  system  of  the  commonwealth,  appears  to 
give  general  satisfliction  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
state.  The  system,  however,  is  still  believed  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  tlie  judges,  to  be  susceptible  of  mucli' improve- 
ment. And  it  is  probable  that  no  subject,  which  claims 
tlie  attention  of  the  Legislature,  could  more  beneficially 
engage  it,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  laws,  generally, 
are  administered  throughout  tlie  commonwealth.  The 
laws,  in  relation  to  intestates,  would  assuredly  be  im- 
proved, if  they  were  carefully  revised.  The  organiza- 
tion and  laws,  I'cspecting  the  orphans'  coiu-t,  have  so 
forcibly  impressed  my  mind,  as  to  the  necessity  of  amend- 
ment, that  I  have  in  two  former  messages,  to  which  I 
beg  leave  to  refer,  called  legislative  attention  to  the 
subject. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  revise  the  penal  code 
of  the  commonwealth,  will,  it  is  expected,  make  their 
report,  so  as  to  be  laid  before  you,  early  in  the  session. 
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and  iheicby  enable  you  to  leg'islate  on  this  iiupoitant 
branch  of  our  jurisprudence. 

Uv  llic  laws,  regulatinj^  hawkers  and  pedlars,  tlie 
the  courts  of  quarter  sessions  are  auUiori/.ed  lo  rccom- 
mcnd  to  the  state  executive,  for-license,  those  citizens, 
who  from  ae^e,  loss  of  IJnibs,  or  other  iiodily  infirmity,  arc 
prevented  from  acquiring'  a  liveliliood  l)y  ]ai)our.  'I'o 
obtain  this  license,  from  the  seat  of  p^ovcrnment,  is  at- 
altendcd  with  delay,  trouble  and  expense.  It  is  sug-ji^cst- 
ed,  therefore,  whether  the  object  of  the  law  would  not 
be  a-s  effectually  complied  with,  by  authori/.inpf  the 
courts  to  grant  such  licenses.  The  fees  to  be  received 
and  accounted  for  by  the  coimty  ti-easurcr.  Licenses 
are  now  granted,  by  law,  in  this  m:mncr  to  tin  pedlars, 
without  any  disadvantage  to  the  interest  of  tlic  common- 
wcalth. 

A  settlement  has  been  made  of  the  account,  arising 
out  of  the  late  war,  between  tlie  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  by  wliicli 
abahince  is  found  in  favour  of  the  state,  exceeding  in 
value  two  himdred  thousand  dollars.  This  settkment 
has  been  ratified  by  tlie  general  govennnent,  and  will 
be  laid  before  you. 

A  repoi-t  of  the  trial  of  the  case  of  tlie  commonwealth 
vs.  the  Ilarrisburg  Canal,  Fire  Insurance  and  M'ater 
f;ompany,  before  the  Supreme  Court,  at  Sunbury,  on  an 
issue  directed  i)y  that  court,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Asscm- 
My,  will  be  laid  before  the  Legislature.  Thei-e  are  fees 
due  to  witnesses,  sheriff  and  ])rothonotary,  for  services 
rendered  in  tliis  action,  for  the  payment  of  which,  no 
appropriation  has  been  made  by  law;  as  the  Ilamsbuig 
company  has  dissolved,  1  recommend  that  provision  be 
made  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  prosecuting  the 
suit  to  a  termination. 

The  last  loan,  authorized  by  net  of  Assembly,  was 
taken  by  tlie  Kank  of  Pennsylvania,  on  better  terms  for 
the  (^ommonwealtli,  tlian  any  foi-mer  loan  it  has  made. 
<')ntliis  subject,  and  on  all  others  connected  with  tlie 
iinalRcial  concerns  of  the  state,  the  rejiort  of  the  stale 
'treasurer  and  Auditor  Gener.al  will,  it  is  believed,  pre- 
sent clear  and  satisfactory  statements  and  views. 

The  agreeable  duty  enjoined  on  the  Governoi-,  of 
communicating  to  GoveriKU*  Canol  of  Tennessee,  llie 
liigh  and  sincere  regard  entertained  by  the  representa- 
tives of  his  native  state,  for  his  distinguished  military 
senices  duiing  the  late  war,  was  faithfully  dischai-ged. 
A  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
a  letter  fi-om  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  were  trans- 
mitted to  Governor  Carrol,  whose  answer  has  been  re- 
ceived. These  papei-s  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature. The  sword  directed  to  be  presented  tocai)tain 
David  Conner,  of  the  navy,  for  his  skill  and  gallantry  in 
<he  late  war,  was  presented  to  that  distingiiislied  oflicer, 
by  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  state,  on  tlie  lastanniver- 
>van,-  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  front  of 
that  Itall  in  which  it  w:is  adopted. 

The  great  number  of  reports  from  public  oflicers, 
h<jatxls  of  commissioners,  and  incorporated  companies, 
which  are  annually  laid  on  the  table  of  (he  re|)resenta- 
tives  of  tlie  people,  give  them  much  valuable  and  minute 
information,  as  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Among  the  injunctions  of  the  constitution,  there  is 
none  more  interesting  than  that  which  enjoins  it  as  a 
duty  on  the  Legislature  to  ]irovide  for  the  education  of 
the  poor  throughout  the  (Commonwealth.  Wlutlnrwe 
regard  it  in  its  probable  influence  upon  the  stability  of 
our  free  republican  government,  or  as  it  may  contribute 
to  .social  and  indivicliial  bap|)iness,  it  ((pially  desen  i-s 
the  earnest  and  unremitlcd  attention  of  those  who  are 
lionoiu-ed  with  the  high  trust  of  providing  for  the  public 
welfare.  If  the  culture  of  the  understanding  and  heart, 
be  entirely  neglected  in  early  life,  there  is  great  reason 
tofearth.-it  evil  propensities  will  take  root,  where,  with 
proper  discipline,  there  might  have  been  a  rich  harvest  of 
usefiilncss  and  worth.  A  knowledge  of  our  rights,  and 
a  sense  of  our  duties,  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 


blessings  we  enjoy,  and  an  habitual  desire  to  preserve 
them,  are,  the  wholesome  fruits  of  that  good  seed,  which 
it  is  the  object,  auil  with  the  favour  of  I'rovidence,  the 
cllect  of  moral  and  inteliectual  instruction  to  implant. 
It  cannot  be  su])phed  to  all  in  equal  niea.siire,  but  it  is 
hoi)ed,  the  time  will  come,  when  none  will  be  left  en- 
tirely destitute.  Then  will  the  Legislature  truly  be,  in 
this  respect,  what  the  finimers  of  the  constitution  desired 
it  should  be,  a  parent  to  the  children  of  the  poor — and 
lluy  in  return,  will  have  strong  inducements  to  love  and 
to  honour,  and  to  do  their  utmost  to  perpetuate,  the  free 
institutions  from  which  they  derive  so  signal  a  benefit,  so 
]n()lilic  a  source  of  happiness. 

Until  the  difllculties,  in  the  wa}"  of  a  general  plan  of 
education  for  all,  v  hicli  haA  e  hitheito  been  found  insu- 
perable, be  overcome,  it  will  be  in  the  jiower,  as  it  has 
alwajs  been  in  accordance  with  the  dlsposltloii  of  (he 
Legislature,  to  aflord  a  liberal  aid  to  the  exertions  of 
public  spirited  and  benevolent  citizi-ns,  as  well  as  to  pi'o- 
mote  such  local  schemes  of  instj-uction,  as  may  be  suited 
to  jiarticular  parts  of  the  state,  (hong-li  not  applicable  (o 
all.  Wliat  has  been  done  in  this  way,  has,  it  is  believed, 
been  productive  of  much  good;  and  has  caused  the  pa- 
ternal care  of  the  Lcgislatiu-e  to  be  gratefidly  felt,  and 
affectionately  acknowledged. 

In  conducting  the  great  experiment  of  free  govern- 
ment, founded  on  w  rittcn  constltution.s,  and  earned  into 
effect  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,itis  no  less  the 
duty,  than  it  is  tlie  interest  of  the  citl/ens  of  the  republic, 
to  exercise  towards  each  oilier,  and  towanls  their  pub- 
lic functionaries,  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  conciliation,  of 
mutual  respect  and  forbearance.  DifVerences  of  opinion 
will  arise,  where  there  is  freedom  of  choice  an<l  discus- 
sion, and  they  will  ocaaslonally  be  accompanied  with 
earnestness  and  warmth.  Put  we  owe  it  to  oui-seh  es, 
aiul  we  owe  it  to  the  lofty  position  we  occupy  in  the 
world,  to  avoid  every  thing  which  may  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  mankind  in  the  competency  of  man  for  self-go- 
vernment, or  wastcfuUy  diminish  the  stock  of  our  nation- 
al reputation,  by  detracting  from  the  distinguished  indi- 
vidual reputations  of  whicli  it  is  c(nn]iosed.  The  success 
of  the  cause  of  free  government,  wliicli  we  all  anxiously 
desire  to  promote,  is  of  infinitely  more  Importance  than 
the  occasional  questions  which  excite  and  divide  us. 
These  considerations  should  be  of  sufficient  weight  to 
suppress  violent  feelings,  which  If  indulged,  might  en- 
danger all  that  is  most  condiicne  to  our  character  as  a 
people,  and  our  happiness  as  individuals. 

It  shall  be  my  study,  as  it  is  my  duty  and  inclination, 
cordially  to  co-operate  with  the  (General  Assembly,  in 
carrving  into  full  effect  ■W'hatevcr  measures  tliey  may 
devise,  to  ensure  the  freedom,  and  contribute  to  the 
hapjiiness  of  tliosc  who  have  selected  us  tu  watch  over 
their  welfare,  and  guai'd  their  rights. 

J.  ANDW.  SHULZE. 

Ilarrlsburg,  Dec.  6,  1827". 

LEGISLATURE  of  PENNSYVANIA. 

In  Senate — S(ihirt1ny,Di:e..  15. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
mad<;  n^port,  w  lilch  was  read  as  follow  s: 

'I'lie  .ludlciary  committee  to   whom  was  refen-ed  the 
petition  of  a  mmiber  of  the  citizens  of  (he  coimty  of 
IJeaver,  relating  to  Uie  Society  .it  Economy, 
llEPOUT: 

That  they  have  carefully  examined  the  petitions  and 
documents  submitted  to  (hem,  and  have  heard  the  state- 
ments of  the  i-epresentatives  of  the  jiartles  interested, 
from  which  tliey  have  gathered  a  slight  knowledge  of 
the  rise,  jirogress  and  ]>resent  condition  of  the  society; 
a  brkf  sketch  «>f  w hich  may  gratify  (he  curiosity,  if  it 
should  not  contribute  to  a  proper  under.standing  of  tlie 
subject  referred  to  yoiu"  committee. 

It  seems  that  a  Mr.  GEoufiE  Uapp,  and  his  followers, 
w  ho  now  constitute  the  society  at  Economy,  emigrated 
to  tliis  country  from  the  province  of  Swabia;  having  lefl 
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llierc  as  Ihey  assert,  on  account  of  persecution  for  their 
religious  opinions.  Mr.  Uapp,  arrived  in  this  country  in 
tin-  year  1803  or  4,  a  year  in  advance  of  his  followers,  to 
look  out  aTjody  of  land,  on  which  to  settle  tliem.  Ac- 
coi-ding-ly  he  purchased  a  quantity  of  land  in  Butler 
county,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  company  set- 
tled and  improved  it,  and  built  a  town  which  the)'  called 
iiah:>iont.  They  laid  out  a  vineyard,  built  mills,  raised 
sheep  and  erected  a  Uu-g-e  cloth  manufactory,  with  wliich 
they  succeeded  well,  liut  having  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape  very  much  at  heart,  which  appeared  not  to  do  so 
well  as  they  wished;  their  merino  sheep  likewise  not 
thriving  so  well,  they  transferred  themselves  to  the  state 
of  Indiana,  near  the  Wabash,  where  the  climate  was  sup- 
posed to  be  more  congenial  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
as  also  for  raising  merino  sheep,  both  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  leading  objects  of  their  wishes.  Governed 
by  these  considerations,  they  bought  a  large  body  of 
land,  sold  tlieir  establishment  at  Harmony,  and  went 
down  the  river  to  tlie  new  purchase.  There  they  cleared 
a  large  body  of  land,  built  a  beautiful  village,  erected  a 
cotton  and  woolen  manufactory,  a  brewhouse,  a  distille- 
ry and  steam  mill.  Hut  after  remabilng  there  sometime, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  change  of  the  climate  aiid  un- 
hcaltluness  of  the  country,  called  for  a  speedy  reti-eat. 

The  society  thercfoi-e  determined  to  return  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  pm-suant  to  that  resolution  purchased  a 
large  body  of  land  on  the  Ohio,  in  Beaver  county,  about 
eighteen  miles  below  Pittsburg;  here  they  commenced 
their  operations  about  three  yeai's  ago.  They  cleared  a 
spot  of  ground,  on  wlilch  they  have  built  a  handsome 
town,  now  consisting  of  about  130  houses,  and  not  less 
than  800  soids — among  these  are  an  elegant  church,  a 
larg-e  woollen  and  cotton  manufactory,  a  store,  a  tavern,  a 
large  steam  mill,  a  brewery,  distillery,  tanyard,  and  va- 
rious other  work  shops.  Besides  tliis  they  have  a  large 
and  commodious  house  built  for  a  concert-hall,  of  120  tt. 
b}'  54  ft.  arched  underneath,  in  wliich  they  have  a  mu- 
seum of  natm-al  curiosities,  a  collection  of  minerals,  a 
mathematical  school,  a  llbi-aiy,  and  a  drawing  school. — 
The  committee  ha\'e  also  understood,  that  they  purchase 
from  60  to  70,000  dollars  worth  of  wool,  and  about  20 
or  30,000  dollars  worth  of  other  articles  from  tlie  sur- 
rounding country,  for  manufacture  and  consimiptlon. 

With  the  objects  of  the  society  or  its  policy  or  regula- 
tions )'our  committee  have  derived  but  a  very  limited 
knowledge,  except  what  is  communicated  in  a  document 
accompanying  the  petition  of  the  complainants,  which  is 
altogetlicr  expai'te  and  was  unsuppoi-ted  by  the  oaths  of 
those  who  signed  it.  It  seems  to  be  admitted,  liowcver, 
and  not  denied  by  eitlier  paily,  that  the  joint  laliour  and 
property  of  tlie  society,  is  eitlxer  held  or  was  originally 
intended  to  be  held  and  enjoyed  in  common,  and  that 
George  Rapp,  the  priest  and  patriarch  of  the  company, 
has  the  supervision,  controid  and  management  over  all 
their  concerns,  both  s])iritual  and  temporal.  Thej'  have 
formed  at  different  times,  two  several  constitutions;  one 
at  Wabash  and  the  other  at  Economy,  w  hlch  contain 
provisions  very  similar,  except  that  the  last  one  is  more 
favourable  to  persons  disposed  to  withdraw.  It  contains 
in  .substance  the  following  conditions,  viz. 

1st.  That  all  holding  property,  who  joined  in  the  so- 
ciety, put  It  into  the  common  stock,  and  when  tliey 
leave  the  societ}',  they  get  back  what  they  put  in,  without 
interest. 

2d.  Those  who  put  no  pfoperty  in  the  society,  and 
leave  the  society  without  leave,  or  giving  notice  to  the 
society  of  their  intention,  their  services  are  to  be  consi- 
dered volunhuy,  and  entitled  to  no  compensation. 

3d.  That  those  who  put  no  property  in  the  common 
stock,  who  give  notice  of  their  Intention  to  leave  the  so- 
ciety, and  behave  well,  will  be  given  something  to  begin 
the  world  with,  the  amount  in  the  discretion  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

Before  signing  this,  persons  having  a  desire  for  admis- 
sion, have  a  probation  from  six  to  nine  months,  during 
which  time  they  are  instructed  in  the  principles,  rules 


and  regulations  of  the  society.  Jacob  Shfiver,-  (whose 
case  gives  i-ise  to  the  present  application,)  statt^tbat  he' 
entered  Into  this  association  at  the  age  of  seventeen,-  anc? 
remained  among  them  about  twenty  ycai's;  when,  havint'," 
made  some  discoveries  which  caused  him  to  be  dissatisfi'- 
ed,  he  left  them.  When  he  entered  the  society,  he  con- 
tributed no  property  to  the  common  stock,  so  that  his 
claim  is  wliolly  for  services  rendered.  He  states  in  the 
petition,  "'Hiat  the  inhabitants  are  now  sulRring  the 
greatest  injustice  and  Imposition,  contrary'  to  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  &c."  but  does  not  refer  to  the  natin-e 
of  tlie  oflence  against  the  constitution,  or  to  any  particu- 
lar clause  in  the  constitution  which  is  violated.  Your 
committee  arc  therefore  at  a  loss  to  understand  in  what 
particular  the  constitution  is  infringed.  He  also  sets  forth, 
that  numbers,  through  ignorance,  have  been  ch-awn  into 
the  slavery  of  George  Rapp,  through  the  delusion  of  be- 
ing joint  partners  of  the  institution;  but  when  they  wish- 
ed to  withdraw,  they  found  they  were  mistaken,  and 
were  not  allowed  one  cent  for  their  services.  'Without 
presimilng  to  affirm,  or  deny  the  truth  of  these  allega- 
gatlons,  yovn*  committee  arc  cleai-ly  of  ojiinion  that  they 
are  legitimate  subjects  of  juchclal  enquiry.  Nor  have  the 
petitioners  pointed  out  any  definite  mode  of  relief,  which 
could  be  given  by  the  legislature.  If  ]\L'.  Shrlverhas 
voluntarily  entered  into  a  contract  with  Rapp,  individu- 
ally, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  obtaining  rech'ess,  in  a 
court  of  law,  if  by  the  terms  or  nature  of  his  contract  he 
be  entitled  to  it — but  if  his  agreement  was  with  the  so- 
ciety, whether  it  has  been  faithfully  comphed  with  or  not,, 
it  Is  absolutely  void.  As  a  society,  having  no  charter  of 
incorporation,  they  have  no  Icg-al  existence — they  caa 
make  no  binding  contract,  nor  can  tliey  sue  or  be  sued. 
If  Mr.  Shriver  has  made  a  conti-act,  wliich  has  turned 
out  to  his  disadvantage.  It  is  his  own  fault.  That  con- 
ti-act  can  neither  be  cancelled  by  tlie  legislature,  nor  can 
they  create  a  new  one  for  him.  Besides,  a  suit  at  law  has 
been  brought,  and  is  now  pending  undetermined,  in  tlic 
court  of  common  pleas,  of  Beaver  coimtv;  and  If  no  other 
difficulty  was  presented,  this  woiikl  seem  a  sufficient 
one,  at  least  for  a  delay  of  legislative  interference.  That 
he  should  have  spent  twenty  years,  in  tlve  prime  of  his 
life,  in  the  service  of  the  society,  and  then  leave  it,  may 
perhaps  be  regai-ded  as  a  serious  evil;  but  it  was  one 
which  was  brought  upon  him  by  hi&  own  act.  When  he 
entered  into  It,  he  entered  with  tiic  knowlcflge,  that  the 
forfeiture  of  his  labour  would  be  the  consequence  of  his 
withdrawal;  and  in  consideration  of  his  services,  wlule 
there,  if  he  had  remained,  he  was  entitled  by  tlie  terms 
of  Ills  conti'act,  to  shelter,  food  and  other  necessaries  of 
life,  and  be  Instructed  In  the  religious  opinions  of  their 
priest  and  ruler,  Mr.  Rapp. 

That  a  society  thus  formed  should  spring  up  in  tlie, 
bosom  of  a  countn^,  whose  constitution  and  laws  are 
based  upon  the  equal  rights  of  man,  may  seem  novel  anil 
extraordinary.  But  that  they  have  a  rig'ht  to  associate 
in  tliis  way,  by  their  own  agreement,  while  they  commie 
no  o\crt  acts  of  transgression  ag-ainst  the  laws  of  the 
country,  cannot,  perhaps,  at  this  day,  be  questioned.. 
AA'hether  tlie  sum  of  human  happiness  is  advanced,  or 
the  cause  of  religion  and  the  commonwealth  promoted, 
by  such  associations,  your  committee  deem  it  improper 
to  inquire.  Neither  does  it  seem  to  your  committee,  to 
be  witliin  the  scope  of  legislative  duties,  to  inqidi'c 
wiiether  the  society  has  been  brought  together,  as  has. 
l)een  sug-gestcd,  either  through  superstition,  ignorance, 
01'  design.  If  it  i)c  so,  the  ti-uc  christian  and  philantlu'O- 
plst  may  lament,  but  no  ppwer  in  this  g-overnment  can< 
shackle  the  free  operations  of  the  mind  in  its  religious, 
exercises,  or  prevent  any  freeman  from  disposing  of  his. 
property  or  services  as  may  geem  to  him  right.  T'lerc 
Is  a  marked  difference  between  a  voluntary  contribution, 
to  a  religious  society,  and  a  compulsory  one.  Xn<  th^ 
former  case,  it  is  lawful  for  a  citizen  to  maintain,  by  his, 
property  or  service  whatsoever  churches  he  pleases;  but 
in  the  latter  the  great  chart  of  our  liberties  declares, 
"that  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  i3ght  t"^'> 
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worship  Almig'liU'  God  acconling-  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  concicnccs;  that  no  man,  of  rip^lit,  can  be  compelled 
to  attend,  erect  or  support  any  ])lacc  of  woi-shij)  or  to 
maintain  any  ministiy  against  liis  consent,-  that  i\o  human 
authority,  can  in  any  c:ise  wiiatevcr,  ijontrol  or  interfere 
with  tiic  rig-lits  of  conscience,  and  tliat  no  preference 
shall  be  given,  by  law,  to  any  religious  cstablisinnent  or 
modes  of  worship." 

While }our  committee  Uuis  express  themselves  with 
regard  to  the  power  of  the  legislature,  or  the  legal  obli- 
gation of  the  parties  to  this  controversy,  they  cannot 
suppress  some  feelings  of  regiet,  that  cliarges  made 
agpainstthc  society,  are  of  sucii  a  nature  as  renders  them 
improper  subjects  of  legislative  inquiry. — Your  commit- 
tee has  not  tliouglitit  proper  to  condense  those  charges 
in  their  report:  Ist.  because  tliey  arc  not  estal)lislied  by 
proof;  and  2dly.  Ik-cause,  if  establislicd,  they  are  not  fit 
subjects  for  legislali\c  investigation.  The}',  liowever, 
deem  it  their  duty,  in  oi-der  to  lay  the  whole  matter 
befoi*e  the  senate,  to  submit  tlie  document  contiiining 
those  charges,  witli  this  report;  so  tliat  the  nature  and 
extent  of  those  charges  may  he  understood.  It  is  per- 
haps to  be  regretted,  that  no  method  can  be  thought  on 
by  wliicli  those  chai-ges,  if  true,  can  be  puljhcly  investi- 
g-ated,  and  if  false,  detected  and  refuted.  Upon  tlie 
whole,  youi-  committee  recommend  tiie  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  committee  be  discharged  from  tlie 
fui-tlier  considei-ation  of  the  subject. 

Laid  on  tlie  table. 

MSCELLANEA  CURIOSA. 

1683.  March  12.  N.  M.  President  to  the  Society  of 
Free  Ti-aders,  for  speaking  ag.ainst  the  proceedings  of 
tlie  governor,  provincial  covmcil  and  assembly,  was  or- 
dered to  appear  before  tlic  governor  and  council,  who 
exhorted  him  to  prevent  the  like  for  the  future. 

15.  J.  P.  was  ordered  to  p.ay  5s.  and  be  reproved  for 
lieing  disordered  in  drink. 

The  assembly  agreed  nemine  contradicente,  that  all 
laws  should  be  prcjiared  and  proposed  by  the  governor 
and  council. 

1685.  9th.  11th  mo.  The  secretarj- reporting  to  the 
council  tliat  in  the  chronologic  of  the  almanack  sett  forth 
hy  Samuel  Atkins  of  Pliiladelphia,  and  printed  by  Wm. 
Bradford  of  the  same  place,  tliere  was  these  words:  (the 
beginning  of  government  here  by  the  Lord  Penn)  tlic 
council  sent  for  Samuel  Atkins  and  ordered  him  to  blott 
out  the  words  Tjord  Ftmi;  and  likewise  for  Wm.  Brad- 
ford the  printer,  and  gave  him  charge  not  to  print  any 
thing  but  what  shall  have  lycencefrom  the  council. 

1686.  irth.  9th.  mo.  The  petition  of  Abraham  Opden- 
grafc  was  read,  for  the  governor's  promise  to  him  who 
sliould  make  the  fiistand  finest  piece  of  linen  cloatli. 

1683.  7th.  12th.  mo.  Margaret  M:ittson  and  Yethro 
Ilendrickson  examined  and  about  to  be  proved  wltdies; 
whereupon  this  board  ordered  that  Ncels  Matlson  should 
enter  into  a  recognizance  of  fifty  poimds  for  iiis  wife's 
appearance  before  tiiis  lioard  ti\e  2rth  instant.  Hendrick 
Jacobson  doth  the  .same  for  l\is  wife. 

27lli.  of  the  12th  mo.  Margaret  Matson'.-;  indictment 
was  read,  and  she  pleads  not  guilty,  and  will  be  tryed  l)y 
the  countiy.  The  jury  went  fortli,  and  upon  their  re- 
tume  brovight  her  in  guilty  of  having  tlic  common  fame 
of  a  witcli;  but  not  guilty  in  manner  and  fontic  as  she 
stands  indicted. 

Necls  Mattson  and  Antho.  Neclson  enters  into  a  recog- 
nizance of  fifty  pounds  apiece,  for  tlie  good  beliaviour 
of  Margaret  Matson  for  six  months.  Jacolj  Ilcndi-ickson 
enters  into  the  recognizance  of  fifty  pounds  for  tlie  good 
behaviour  of  Yethro  Hendrickson  for  .six  montlis. 

1684.  10th.  3d.  mo.  The  governor  informes  the  coun- 
cill  that  he  had  called  the  Indians  together,  and  ])roposcd 
to  them  to  let  them  have  mm,  if  they  woidd  be  content- 
ed to  be  punished  as  the  English  were;  which  they  did 
agree  to,  provided  that  the  law  of  not  selling  them  rum 
be  abolished — Council  Books. 


MISCELLAXr.OUS. 

Domestic  Consumers. — We  understand  that  at  a  mill 
erected  on  Chester  creek,  in  Delawai-e  county,  nearVil- 
iTJge  Green,  one  huiuh-ed  bushels  of  wheat  ai-e  ground 
and  consumed  weekly  by  the  majiufacturei-s  of  a  neigli- 
boring  establishment.  This,  at  one  dollar  per  bushel, 
v>  ill  amount  to  $5200  per  annum  raised  and  consumed — 
a  fact  and  argument  in  fa\oiu'  of  domestic  manufactures 
well  worthy  of  notice. — PH.  Rec. 

Vaccination. — Dr.  Joseph  G.  Nancredc,  Vaccine  Pliy- 
sician  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  has  reported  to  the 
city  clerk  the  names  and  residences  of  1724  persons 
successfidly  vaccinated  iiy  him  during  the  past  year. 

Manufactures. — The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  31st  Dec.  adopted  the  following 
resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Oakley:  Resolved,  Thatthe 
Committee  on  Manufactures  be  empowered  to  send  for 
and  examine  persons  on  oath,  concerning  the  present 
condition  of  our  manufactures,  and  to  report  the  minutes 
of  such  examination  to  this  house — Yeas  102.  Nays  87. 

Iron. — The  forge  belonging  to  AL-.  A.  M'Calmont,  of 
this  place,  is  now  in  operation,  and  is  manufacturing 
iron  of  an  excellent  quality.  These  works  ai-c  calculat- 
ed to  chive  two  hammers,  and  have  been  erected  witliin 
the  past  season. 

We  now  have  two  forges  within  less  than  two  miles    j 
of  Franklin,  wliich  when  completed,  will  manufacture    \ 
daily  from  two  to  three  tons  of  first  rate  iron.     I'he  pig    \ 
metal  at  present  used  in  these  estabhshments,  we  have     \ 
been  informed,  yields  from  75  to  80  per  cent — Venango 
Democrat. 

CHRONICLE. 

Banl-  U.S. — ^Nicholas  Biddle  and  John  B  Trevor,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Campbell  P.  White  of  New  York;  E.  ^. 
Dupont,  of  Del.aware;  and  Benj.  Hatcher,  of  Virginia; 
have  been  appointed  by  the  President  to  be  Directors 
on  the  pai't  of  government,  for  tlie  current  year. 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  26. 

Snow. — On  Friday  night  last,  snow  fell  to  the  depth 
of  about  foiu"  inches.  It  is  the  fii-st  tliat  we  have  ha<l 
this  season. 

Han-isburg,  (Penn.)  Dec  29. 

Occident. — On  Saturday  last  a  distressing  accident  oc- 
curred in  Lyken's  valley.  The  following  are  the  parti- 
culars as  related  to  us: — Chi-istian  Messncr  and  James 
Woodside,  brothers-in-law,  went  out  togetlier  to  hunt 
deer.  H.aving  killed  one  they  skinned  it  and  went  home 
different  w.ays.  Mcssner  carrying  the  skin  of  the  deer 
threw  it  over  his  shoulders. — Woodside,  sometime  aftei- 
they  had  scp.aratcd,  hc:ird  a  laistllng  in  the  bushes,  and 
saw  the  tail  of  a  deer,  he  raised  his  rifle  .and  fired,  and 
killed  instiuitaneously  his  friend  and  brother-in-law. — 
.Qrgus. 

Mild  Weather. — ^^'esterd.aj-  afternoon  (Jan.  3.)  A  bat 
was  obscncd  flying  for  several  hoiu's,  evidently  from 
its  motions,  in  searcli  of  prey;  and  'with  the  agility  pecu- 
liar to  them  on  a  summers  eve. — Poutson. 

Intemperance. — Tlie  Pennsylvania  Society  for  di.s- 
covu-aging  the  use  of  ardent  sjiirits — at  a  quarterly  meet- 
ing held  26th  Nov.  last — appointed  Alexander  Heniy, 
Mattliew  Carey  and  David  JSl'Chu'e,  a  committee  to  re- 
quest the  several  clergymen  of  Philadelphia  to  deliver 
one  or  more  discourses  to  their  respective  congregations 
to  promote  the  important  object  of  the  association. 
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EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

The  following- documents  relate  to  the  injui'ies  received 
by  the  New  Haven  purchasers,  of  lands  on  Delaware, 
refeiTed  to  in  our  chronological  sketch  (1640),  and  also 
to  their  settlement  on  tliat  river.  Tliey  are  taken  from 
vol.  2d.  "Historical  Collections." 

Exti'act  from  proceeding's  of  tlie  Commissioners  for  the 
United  Colonies  of  New  England,  held  at  Boston  21st 
September,  1643: 

Vpon  Informacon  and  complaynt  made  by  \L'  Eaton 
and  Mr.  Gregson  to  the  Comissioners  of  sondry  injuries 
and  outrages  they  haue  receiued  from  the  Dutch  and 
Svv-eads  both  at  Delaware  Bay  and  elsewhere  the  parti- 
culers  with  tlieir  proofes  being-  duly  considered.  It  was 
agreed  and  oi-dered  That  a  letter  be  written  to  the 
Sweadish  Gouernor  expressing-  ti\e  particiders  and  i"e- 
quireing  satisfaction  which  letter  is  to  be  vnderwritten 
by  John  Winthrop,  Esq.  Gouernor  of  the  Massachusetts 
and  President  of  the  Comissioners  for  the  Vnited  Colo- 
nies of  New  England. 

Extract  from  proceedings  of  an  exti-aordinary  meeting 

of  the  Commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies,  held  at 

Boston,  23d  July,  1649: 

"  From  Newhauen  General  Court  it  was  propounded 
to  the  Comissioners  what  Course  mig'itbe  taken  for  the 
speedy  planting  of  Delaware  Bay  The  title  som  Mar- 
chants  at  New  H:men  haue  by  piu-chase  from  the  Indians 
to  considerable  ti-actes  of  land  on  both  Sides  of  the  Ri- 
ver was  opened,  and  tlie  Comissioners  did  Reade  and 
consider  what  had  pased  at  a  former  meeting  of  theires 
in  Anno  1643. 

A  writing  delivered  into  New  Haven  Coiu^:  by  Mr. 
Leecii  concci-ning  the  Healthfulnes  of  the  Place  the 
Goodness  of  the  Land  Conveniency  of  the  lesser  Riuers 
with  tlie  Advantag-e  of  a  well  orclered  ti-aile  there  was 
also  penised.  The  Commissioners  with  the  premisses 
considering  the  present  state  of  the  Colonies,  the  En- 
glisli  in  most  plantations  ah-eady  wanting  hands  to  can-y 
on  their  necessary  ocations  thought  fitt  not  to  send  forth 
men  to  po.ssesse  and  plant  Delaware  nor  by  any  pubhck 
acte  or  Consent  to  incun-age  or  allcnv  the  planting  tlier- 
of;  And  if  any  shall  voluntarily  goe  from  any  of  the  Co- 
lonies to  Delaware  and  shall  without  leaue  and  concent 
from  the  ^larchants  att  Newhavci\  sitt  down  vppon  any 
Part  or  Parts  of  theii-e  land  there  or  in  any  other  respects 
shalbee  iniurius  to  tliem  in  their  title  and  enterest  there, 
the  Colonies  will  neither  protect  nor  owne  them  therin; 
The  Newhauen  Marchants  being  notwithstanding  lefte 
to  their  just  libbertie  to  dispose  improve  or  plant  tlie 
land  they  haue  purchased  in  those  parts  or  any  part 
therof  as  they  shall  see  cause." 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Hartford,  Conn.  Sept.16,1650, 

signed  Edward  Hopkins,  President;  and  addiessed  to 

the  Dutch  Go^  ernor  Stuyvesant: 

•'The  Comissioners  for  New  Haven  informe  and  com- 

plaync  fii-st  that  wheras  by  theire  Agents  they  had  duly 

purchased  of  the  Indians  Sachems  and  theire  Companies 

seuerall  tracts  or  parcells  of  land  on  both  sids  of  Dela- 

warr  bay  or   River  to  which   neither  the  Dutch  nor 


Swedes  had  any  just  Title  yet  without  any  legall  protest 
or  warning  Monsere  Kieft  the  then  Dutch  Gouernor  sent 
armed  men  1642  and  by  force  in  an  hostile  way  burnt 
theire  trading  house  seized  and  for  som  time  detained 
the  goods  in  it  not  suffering  theire  servants  soe  much  as 
to  take  a  just  Inventory  of  them;  hee  there  aUsoe  seized 
theire  boate  and  for  a  while  kept  theire  men  Prisoners 
for  whicli  to  this  day  they  can  get  no  satisfaction. 

2condly.  That  the  sa'id  Dutch  Govej-nor  1642  com- 
peled  Mr  Lamberton  theire  Agent  by  force  or  threaten- 
ings  to  give  in  at  the  Monhattoes  an  accoumpt  of  \\-hat 
beauers  hee  had  traded  within  Newhauen  lymits  at  De- 
laware and  to  pay  recognicon  for  the  same. 

Sly.  John  Johnson  the  Dutch  Agent  with  the  Swedes 
Governor  at  Delaware  charged  Mr.  Lamberton  as  if  hee 
had  ploted  with  the  Indians  to  cutt  them  offaCapitall 
Crime  for  which  they  imprisoned  and  tryed  him  but 
could  bring  no  proofe  to  satisfy  themselves  who  both 
accused  and  sat  Judges  yett  they  sett  a  fine  vpon  him 
for  ti-ading  within  Nev/hauen  Limits  tliere." 

Extract  from  Articles  of  Agreement,  made  and  conclud- 
ed at  Hartford,  vpon  Conn.  Sept.  19,  1650  betwixt 
the  Delegates  of  the  honored  Commissioners,  &c. 

"ARTICLES  of  AGREEMENT  made  and  concluded  at 
Hartford  i^pon  Conecticott  September  19th  1650 
betwixt  the  Delegates  of  the  honored  Comissioners  of  the 
Vnited  English  Collonies  and  the  JDeligates  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant  Governor  Ge?2era// o/ NewNetherlaxd, 

1.  Vpon  serivs  consideracon  of  the  differences  and 
greivances  propounded  by  the  two  English  Colonies  of 
Conecticott  and  Newhaven  and  the  answare  made  by 
the  honered  Dutch  Governor  Peeter  Stuyvesant  Esqr. 
according  to  the  trust  and  power  comitted  vnto  vs  as 
Arbetrators  or  Deligatts  betwixt  the  said  pai-ties;  Wee 
find  that  most  of  the  offences  or  grievances  were  tilings 
done  in  the  time  and  by  the  order  and  comaund  of  Mon- 
sieur William  Kieft  the  former  Governor  and  that  the 
present  honered  Gouernor  is  not  duly  prepared  to  make 
answare  to  them;  Wee  therefore  think  meete  to  respet 
the  full  consideration  and  Judgment  consei-ning  them 
tell  the  present  Gouernor  may  acquaint  the  H.M.  States 
and  West  India  Companie  with  tlie  particulars  that  soe 
due  Reparacon  may  accordingly  bee  made. 

2.  The  Comissioners  of  New  Haven  complained  of 
seuerall  high  and  hostile  Inimnes  which  they  and  others 
of  that  Jurisdicon  haue  recued  fi-om  and  b}'  order  of  the 
aforsaid  Monsieur  Kiefl  in  Delaware  bay  and  River  and 
in  theire  Returne  thence  as  by  theire  former  propositions 
and  complaints  may  more  fiilly  appeere;  and  besids  the 
English  Right  claimed  by  a  pattent  presented  and  shew- 
ed seuerall  Piuxhases  they  have  made  on  botli  Sids  tlie 
River  and  bay  of  Delaware  of  seuerall  la'-ge  tracts  of" 
land  vnto  and  somwhat  aboue  the  Dutch  house  or  Fort 
there  with  the  consideracion  given  to  the  said  Sachem.s 
and  theire  Compariics  for  the  same  acknowledged  and 
cleared  by  tlie  hands  of  the  Indians  whom  tliey  affeiimo 
were  the  tiiie  propri.ators  testified  by  many  Witnesses; 
they  also  afl'eii  med  that  according  to  theire  apprehen- 
sions they  have  sustained  £1000  damages  partly  by  the 
Swedish  Gouerner  but  chiefly  by  order  from  Monsieur 
ICieft  and  therefore  required  due  satisfaction  and  a  peac- 
able  possession  of  the  aforesaid  lands  to  Inioy  and  Im- 
prove according  to  their  just  Right;  The  Dutch  Gov<»r' 
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nor  bv  way  of  answare  aiTeinnetl  and  asserted  the  Ri^ht 
and  tide  to  Delaware  or  the  soiitli  Uiver  as  they  call  it 
and  to  the  lands  there  as  bclonj^ing  to  the  H.  M.  States 
AVcst  India  Company  and  proiVs.scd  hee  must  protest 
agxiinst  any  other  Clainic,  but  is  not  provided  to  make 
any  such  profcs  as  in  such  a  treaty  mipht  bee  exi)ectcd, 
nor  hail  hce  Comission  to  treat  or  conclude  any  thing-e 
therein,  vpon  considei-acon  whereof  \Vee  the  said  Ar- 
bctrators  or  Delig^tcs  wanting:  sufficient  lig-ht  to  issue 
and  determine  any  thing-e  in  the  premisses  arc  necesi- 
tated  to  leave  both  pa\-ties  in  Statu  quo  privs  to  plead 
and  improve  their  jvist  enterests  at  Delaware  for  plant- 
hv^  or  trading'  as  they  shall  see  Cause;  onely  wee  desire 
that  all  proseedintp>  tlicrc  as  in  other  places  may  bee 
carried  on  in  love  and  peace  tell  the  Kig-ht  may  bee  fur- 
ther considered  and  justly  issued  cither  in  Europe  or 
hcerc  by  the  two  States  of  England  and  Holland." 

Petition  adtU-essed  "  To  the  honored  Commissioners, 

&c. 
To  the  Honored  Comissioners  for  tlie  vnitcd  Colonies 

now  asseml)led  at  Newhauen. 
T/ie  humhk  Petition  of  Jasper  Gmine  IVin.   Tut  till  and 

mum/  other  the  Inhabitants  of  Neu-hiiuen  and  Soiockct. 

Huml)iy  slicweth  That  wheras  divers  years  sence  se- 
uerall  marchanLs  and  others  of  Newhauen  with  much 
ha/.artl  charg-e  and  lose  did  purchase  of  the  Indian  Sag-- 
amores  .and  theire  companies  the  ti-ue  propriatoi-s  seuerall 
larg-c  Tracts  and  p;uceUs  of  land  on  both  sides  of  Dela- 
ware Bav  and  Riuer  ami  did  presently  begine  to  build 
and  to  set  vp  factories  for  Trad  and  purposed  to  set  vp 
plantations  within  tiieir  ownc  Ummits  whcrby  the  Gos- 
pell  allsoe  might  haue  been  carried  and  spred  amongst 
the  Indians  in  that  most  Southerly  part  of  New  E'lgland 
and  the  vnited  Colonics  might  before  this  time  been 
enlarged  with  conveniency  both  for  themselues  and 
postertie  had  not  the  whole  work  by  hostile  and  iniuri- 
vs  opposition  made  both  by  the  Dutch  and  Sweeds  been 
then  hindered. 

And  wheras  youer  petitioners  streightencd  in  the  re- 
spcctiue  plantations,  and  finding  this  parte  of  the  Coun- 
trey  full  or  afibarding  little  eneon-agement  to  beginne 
any  considerable  new  plantations  for  their  owne  com- 
fort and  conueniencye  of  posteritie;  did  vpon  a  serivs 
consideracon  of  the  premises  and  vpon  encorragement 
of  the  Treatye  betweene  the  honered  Comissioners  and 
the  Dutch  Goucrner  the  last  yeare  at  Conecticott  by 
agreement  and  with  consent  of  the  said  marchants  and 
others  resolue  vpon  a  more  difficult  llcmoue  to  Dela- 
ware; hopeing  that  our  aimes  and  endeauors  would  be 
acceptable  both  to  God  and  to  his  people  in  these  Col- 
lonies  being  xssurcd  our  title  to  the  Place  was  just;  and 
Resohiing  (through  the  healp  of  God)  in  all  our  carriages 
and  proceedings  to  hold  and  maintainc  a  naighborly 
Corespondence  both  with  the  Dutch  and  Sweeds;  as 
w:is  assured  them  both  by  the  tennor  of  the  Comis- 
sions  and  by  letters  from  the  honored  Goucrnor  of  this 
Jurisdiction;  To  those  ends  and  with  these  purposes 
prep.arations  were  made  in  the  winter  a  vessel  w.as  hireil 
and  at  le.ast  fifty  of  vs  set  forward  in  the  Springe  and 
expecting  the  fiiiitc  of  tjiat  wholesome  :uluise  giuen  at 
Hartford  the  last  yeare  in  the  cxse  Ijy  the  arbetratcrs 
joyntlv,  Those  chosen  by  tlie  Dutch  Gouemorconcur- 
ing  in  it;  wee  went  to  the  Monhatoes  which  wee  might 
liaue  auoydcd;  and  from  our  Honered  Cioueruor  present- 
rx\  a  letter  to  the  Dutch  Goucrnor  vpon  perusall  wherof 
(without  further  prouocation)  hcc  arrested  the  two  Mes- 
sengers and  comitted  them  to  a  ]u-iuatc  iujuse  close 
prisoners  vnder  a  guard;  that  donn  he  sent  for  the  mas- 
ter of  the  uessell  to  com  on  shore  as  to  speak  with  him 
and  comitted  him  allsoe  after  which  two  more  of  tlie 
companie  coming  on  shore  and  desireing  to  speak  with 
theire  naighbours  vnder  Resti'eint  he  comitted  them  as 
the  rest  then  desireing  to  see  our  Comissions  and  coppic 
them  out  promiscing  to  returne  them  the  next  day 
though  the  Coppes  were  taken  and  the  Comissions  de- 
maundcd  hcc  refused   to  dcliuer  them  and  kept  them 


and  the  men  Imprisoned  tell  they  were  forced  to  engage 
vnder  theire  hands  not  tlien  to  i)receed  on  theire  voyage 
towards  Dclawai'c  but  with  lose  of  lime  and  charg  to 
returne  to  Newliaucn;  Threatening  that  if  hcc  shoidd 
after  find  an}'  of  them  in  Delaware  hee  would  seize 
theire  goods  and  send  their  pei-sons  prisonereinto  Hol- 
land and  accoi-dingly  they  returned  though  their  damage 
thereby  as  they  conseiue  doth  amount  to  aboue  3001b. 
all  wliich  youer  petitioners  refere  to  youer  wise  and  seri- 
ns consider.icon  anil  being  assured  you  will  haue  duo 
respect  to  the  honer  of  the  English  nation  which  now 
suft'ei-s  by  this  injurius  allront  taken  notice  of  by  all  the 
naighbor'mg  Indians,  'Ihey  humbly  desire  that  som 
Course  may  be  agreed  and  ordered  for  the  due  repau-e 
of  theire  loses  satisfaction  fi)r  theire  vnjust  Imprison- 
ment with  libertic  and  encori-agement  to  improue  theire 
just  Rightes  in  Delaware  for  the  future  to  which  pur- 
pose they  further  humbly  oiler  to  consideracon. 

First  That  Delawaie  in  the  Judgment  of  those  tliat 
have  often  and  seriously  viewed  the  land  and  considered 
the  Climate  is  a  place  fitt  for  the  enlargment  of  the  En- 
glish CoUonies  at  present  and  hopfull  for  posteritie  that 
wee  and  they  may  enjoy  the  Ordinances  of  Chiist  both 
in  Sperittuall  and  Ciuill  Respects. 

2condly  they  fearc  tliat  if  the  English  right  bee  not 
seasonably  vindicated  and  a  way  opened  for  the  speedy 
planting  of  Delawai-e;  the  Dutch  who  haue  layedallred- 
dy  an  injurious  hand  both  v])on  our  persons  and  Rightes 
they  haueing  (as  is  reported)  lately  begun  a  new  I'oili- 
fication  and  plantation  vpon  our  didy  purchased  lands; 
will  dayly  strengthen  themsehies  and  by  large  otters 
draw  many  of  the  English  to  settle  and  plant  under  them; 
in  soe  hopfull  a  Place  which  will  not  onely  bee  dishoncr- 
able  to  the  English  nation  but  enconuenient  to  the  Col- 
lonies  and  of  mischcvius  Conserjucnces  to  the  persons 
who  shall  soe  settle  in  reference  to  that  lycencius  liber- 
tie  their  suflTered  and  practised. 

Thirdly  as  the  Petitioners  haue  not  in  theire  eye  any 
other  consideraI)lc  place  within  the  limitts  of  New  En- 
gland either  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Collonies  at 
present  or  for  comfort  and  conuenlency  of  posteritie  soo 
if  the  Dutch  may  thus  opi)enly  opose  vs  in  our  persons 
and  Rights  if  they  may  plant  and  fortifye  vpon  the  land 
which  themselues  the  ?^nglish  Sweeds  and  Indians  know 
to  be  om*s.  It  may  incorrage  tliem  to  encroach  and 
make  further  hostile  attempts  vpon  som  or  other  of  the 
smaler  English  Plantations  to  bring-  them  under  theire 
Gouerment  and  may  annimate  the  Indians  with  whom 
the  Dutch  engratiatc  themselues  by  a  larg  constant  mis- 
chevius  Trad  in  Gims  powder  and  shott  to  despise  and 
make  assaults  vpon  vs:  M'hcrfore  they  againe  himibly 
entreat  youer  aduise  with  seasonable  and  sutablc  assist- 
ance according  to  the  weight  and  Import  of  the  Case; 
that  all  youer  Constdtations  and  labores  may  tend  and 
issue  in  the  honer  of  Christ  ami  welfare  of  the  Collonies. 

'J'he  foregoing  Petition  being  presented  and  read  The 
Comissioners  took  into  serius  consideracon  the  Contents 
therof  and  what  was  to  bee  donn  therin. 

They  considered  the  English  Right  to  Delaware  by 
pattcnt  The  Right  of  the  Mai  ch;uits  and  other  Inhabitants 
of  Newhauen  to  sertaine  tracts  and  parccllsof  land  there 
by  purchase  Tin-  Iniury  donn  thini  by  the  Dutch  both 
fonnerly  and  this  last  Sunnner  in  theire  hostile  and  force- 
able  proceeding  against  them  as  the  petitioners  relate 
and  the  great  aHVonts  thereby  giuen  to  the  English  na- 
tion the  ensolency  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Ccuitenijit  it  is 
hkc  to  bring  the  English  into  among  the  Indians  if  som 
speedy  course  bee  not  taken  to  preuent  it  by  Righting 
the  oppressed. 

As  alsoe  the  Comodiusnes  of  the  place  for  plantations 
and  how  preiudieiall  it  may  bee  to  the  English  in  these 
partes  if  it  should  bee  planted  by  enimies  or  people  of 
another  nation  not  being  vnminilfidl  of  the  straight  ac- 
commodacions  of  many  in  seuerall  places  and  the  benei- 
fitc  of  Trade  with  the  Indians  in  Delaware  if  prudently 
managed. 

They  likwisc  considered  what  had  pased  betwixt  the 
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Dutch  Ciouernor  and  the  Comissioners  the  last  yearc  at 
Hartford  and  that  aduise  giiieii  iiy  the  Dcleg-ates  of  them 
both  for  the  quiet  and  peucable  Improucment  of  their 
scuerall  liig-lites  in  Delaware  tell  the  aforsaid  diference 
shalhce  detenniiied  in  Eiu-ope. 

The  Comissioners  vpon  these  and  seuerall  other  con- 
slderacons  thought  meet  to  write  to  the  Dutch  Gouernor 
to  protest  against  his  iniurius  proceedinges  to  assert  the 
Knglish  night  and  to  require  satisfaction  for  the  Damag 
donn  to  our  frinds  and  confeaderats  of  Nevvhauen;  and 
to  declai-e  vnto  the  petitioners  in  way  of  answare  to 
theire  jietition  that  howeucr  wee  thuik  it  not  meete  to 
enter  into  a  present  engagement  against  the  dutch 
chusing  rather  to  suffer  iniiu'ies  and  affronts  (at  least  for 
a  time(  then  in  any  respects  to  seem  to  bee  to  quicke; 
yet  if  they  shall  see  cause  againe  to  endeauore  the  plant- 
ing of  theire  formencioned  purcliased  lands  in  Dela- 
ware at  any  time  witliin  these  twelue  months  and  for 
that  end  shall  at  theire  own  charge  ti-ansport  together 
150  or  at  least  an  100  able  men  armed  with  a  meet  ues- 
sell  or  vessels  and  ammunition  fitt  for  such  an  Enterprise 
all  to  be  allowed  and  approucd  by  the  maiestrates  of 
Ncwhauen  Jurisdiction  or  the  gi'eatest  parte  of  them 
that  then  in  case  tliey  meet  with  any  hostile  opposition 
from  the  Dutch  or  Sweeds  wl\iles  they  carry  thcmselues 
peacal)le  and  innoffensiuely  tliat  may  call  for  further  aid 
and  assistance  The  Comissioners  doe  agree  and  conclude 
that  they  slialbee  supplyed  by  the  seuerall  Jurisdictions 
with  such  a  number  of  Soiddiers  as  the  afforsaid  Comis- 
sioners shall  judge  meet  they  the  said  plaintifes  bearing 
the  charges  tJiereof;  for  the  ti-ue  payment  wherof  tlie 
purchased  lands  and  Trade  tliere  with  the  Natiues  shal- 
bee  engaged  tell  it  bee  satisfyed  provided  alsoe  and  it  is 
agreed  that  such  persons  as  shall  transport  thcmselues 
to  the  aforsaid  lands  in  Delaware  eitlier  outof  Newhauen 
('ollonies  or  any  of  the  other  three  shaibee  and  remayne 
vnder  the  Gouei'ment  and  Jurisdiction  of  Newhauen  tell 
the  Comissioners  of  the  vnited  Collonies  shall  othei'wise 
order  tlie  same. 
'a. 

To  the  Dutch  Gouerncr 

Much  Honoeed  Sin, 

IJofore  wee  parted  last  yeare  at  Hartford  you  gauc  vs 
hopes  of  a  comfortal^le  meeting  at  Newhauen  this  yeare 
wiiat  defections  }'ou  had  from  Europe  to  maxnlelne 
peace  and'Naigliborly  respects  with  the  English  in  A- 
merica  you  then  shewed  and  best  know  iyliat  other 
Comissions  you  haue  sence  receiued;  IJut  all  the  Collon- 
ies take  notice  that  now  jou  walke  in  contrarye  pathes 
you  told  vs  of  a  protest  you  must  make  against  such  as 
should  plant  or  improue  (Though  but  theire  just  llightes) 
on  Delaware;  Wee  saw  noe  cause  for  that  but  know  that 
both  youer  predecessor  and  youer  selfe  had  without 
cause  formerly  protested  against  som  of  the  CoUonies; 
But  in  youers  dated  Aprell  the  11th  1651  Stil.  novo  sent 
to  the  Gouerner  of  Newhauen  wee  obserue  you  threaten 
force  of  armed  and  Martiall  opposition  euen  to  bloodshed 
against  shuch  as  shall  goe  about  to  improue  what  they 
haue  prouedto  bee  justly  theirse  in  Delaware;  and  yet 
shew  noe  more  of  any  just  title  you  haue  thereiuito  than 
you  dill  at  Hartford  which  left  all  the  Delegates  both  for 
the  English  and  the  Dutch  therein  vnsatisfyed;  in  the 
said  jirotest  you  allsoe  afeirme  that  the  ])lanting  6ic.  of 
Delaware  by  the  English  enterest  is  contrary  to  the  pro- 
uisiouall  agreement  made  betwixt  youerselue  and  the 
Comissioners  fortlie  English  Colonies  which  wee  marvell 
at;  those  Kecordes  cleai-ly  expressing  the  contrary." 

Extracts  from  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  at  Hartford,  Sept.  7,  165t: 
Mr.  Eaton  as  often  formerl\  Soe  now  againe  Ac([uainl- 

cd  the  Comissioners  witli  Newhauens  Riglit  to  seuerall 

pcu'cells  of  land  on  both  .sides  Dcllaware  13ay  and  Riuer; 

shewed  them  the  coppy  of  a  letter  liee  lately  wrote  to 

the  New  Swedish  Gouernor  with  his  answ.-ire  therevnto; 

Vpon  Consideration  wherof  the   Commissionei's  wrote 

to  the  Swedish  Gouernor  as  followcth; 


Mucn  iioxEiiED  Sin; 

The  Comissioners  for  the  Vnited  Colonies  of  New- 
England  being  now  mett  att  hartford  as  theire  Course 
this  yeare  fales  haue  been  Reminded  of  the  wellknowne 
Right  some  of  the  English  of  Newhauen  Collonie  haue 
to  seuerall  large  I'ractes  of  land  on  botli  sides  Delaware 
Bay  and  Riuer;  Mr.  Eaton  one  of  the  present  Comission- 
ers haue  shewed  vs  the  coppy  of  the  letter  hee  wrot  to 
you  by  order  of  Newhauen  Court  dated  July  the  sixt 
1654  and  youer  answare  thervnto  in  latten  Dated  Au- 
gust the  first  1654  the  Contents  whereof  seems  strange 
to  us  all  Wee  were  many  ycares  sence  Informed  of  their 
Just  Title  and  of  the  vnjust  Desturbance  theire  Agents 
found  in  theire  planting  and  Trading  there  Both  by 
Monseh"  Willam  Keift  the  former  Duch  Gouernor  and 
from  Monseu-e  John  Prince  youer  predecessor;  And 
therof  Mr.  John  Winthorpe  then  Gouernor  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts CoUony  and  Presedent  of  the  Comissioners 
wrote  to  them  botli  in  Se])tem:  1643  And  thervnto  a  few 
Monthes  after  Receiued  theire  seuerall  Ansv^'ares  but 
without  any  satisfaction;  What  you  write  Concerning  a 
Conference  or  Treaty  before  AL-.  Endicott  wherin  New- 
hauen Right  was  silenced  or  suppressed  and  what  you 
affeirme  Concerning-  the  Right  the  Sweads  haue  to  all 
tlie  lands  on  both  sides  Delaware  Bay  and  Riuer  from 
Cajies  Etc.  is  either  youer  ovvne  Mistake  or  att  least  the 
EiTor  of  them  that  soe  enforme  you  Wee  haue  perused 
and  Considereil  the  seuerall  purchases  our  Confeaderatcs 
of  Newhauen  haue  there  made;  the  Considerations  giueu 
Acknowlidged  by  the  Indian  propriators  vnder  theire 
hands  and  Confeu-med  by  many  Cluistian  Witnesses 
whereby  theire  Right  appeereth  soe  Cleare  to  vs  th.at 
wee  Cannot  but  Assert  theire  Just  Title  to  the  said  lands 
and  desire  they  may  peacably  Injoy  the  same  with  all 
tlie  liberties  thervnto  belonging;  and  in  theire  name 
and  behalfe  doe  assure  you  they  will  by  noe  means  des- 
turbe  you  in  any  of  youer  Just  Rights;  Thuse  hojjcing 
the  pe.ace  and  good  accord  In  Europe  betwixt  England 
and  Sweden  will  haue  a  ])owerful  Influence  \pon  our 
Sperits  and  Carriages  in  tiiese  partes  of  America  and 
desiring  you  will  with  youer  first  Conveniency  Rcturne 
a  full  and  cleare  Answare  to  Mr.  Eaton  Gouernor  of 
Newhauen  whoe  will  spedily  Impart  the  Contents  to  vs 
with  our  best  Respects  wee  Rest 

Your  Loveing  Frinds  and  Naighbours 
JOHN  BROWNE 
JOHlV  MASON 
JOHN  WEBSTER 
FRANCIS  NEWMAN 
THEOPHILUS   EATON 
SIMON  BRADSTREET 
DANIEL  DENISON 
THOMAS  PRENCE. 
Hartford  the  23d  of  September  1654. 

Plymouth's  rrfusal  to  assist  New  Haven. 
[Plymouth  Colony  Records.] 

June  5th.  1651. 
Whbrcas  by  a  Letter  fi-om  New  Haven  aide  by  them 
was  reipiested  and  required  in  settleing  a  plantation  at 
Delaware  ag:iinst  such  as  doe  (i])]iose  tlieni  in  that  res- 
pect, the  Court  having  eoasidered  thereof  tiiink  it  not 
meet  to  answare  their  desire  in  that  behulfe,  and  will 
have  no  hand  in  .any  such  Contreversy  about  the  same. 

Rates  at  which  tiie  Counties  in  Pennsylvania  were  as- 
sessed, in  1694. 

[Minutes  of  Council,  May  26,  1694.] 

"  Couutie  of  Philadeli)iria  i:314  11   11 

Countle  of  New  Castle  143  15  80 

Countie  of  Sussex  101     1     9 

Countle  of  Kent  ^8     2  10 

CouiUio  of  Chester  65     0     7 

Countie  of  Bucks  •           48     4     1 
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BELLEFONTE  &  CENTRE  COUNTY. 

The  Harrisburg  Intellig-encer  has  given  us  a  view  of  i 
the  bright  prospects  of  Harrisburg  in  his  last  paper,  and  1 
the  Lycoming  Gazette  has  followed  sii;t,  with  an  ai-ticie 
setting  forth  tlie  advantages  enjoyed  and  to  be  enjoyed 
by  VVilliamsport,  in  wliich  town  that  paper  is  published. 
This  is  done  with  a  view  to  the  increase  and  prosperity 
of  those  places,  and  is  higiily  commendable.      Whilst, 
howe*-er,  so  much  is  saying  about  Harrisburg  and  Wil- 
liamspoi-t,  permit  us  to  say,  that  although  one  has  the 
advantage  of  a  river  and  a  canal,  and  the  other  is  likely 
to  have  this  advantage  also,  yet  our  little  town  of  Belle- 
fonte  might  be  made,  by  enterprise,  etpial  to  the  former 
and  is  even  now  vastly  superior  to  the  latter.   If  our  town 
had  the  advantage  of  a  navigable  communication  during 
the  spring,  summer  and  fall  seasons  of  the  year,  we  will 
venture  to  s.ay  tliat  no  town  in  Pennsylvania,  or  the  Unit- 
ed States,  has  greater  advantages,  or  holds  out  greater 
inducements  to  the  capiuilists  and  mainifacturer.      First, 
it  is  situated  in  a  valley  of  limestone  land  higldy  suscep- 
tible of  cultivation,   abounding  with  excellent  timber, 
and  inexhaustible  quantities  of  Iron  Ore  of  the  best  qua- 
lity, infei-ior  to  none  to  befouud  in  om-counti-y;  easily 
smelted,  and  yielding  62-^  per  cent.      Second,  it  is  situ- 
ated on  Spruig  creek,  which  has  its  source  in  Pennsval- 
le\-,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Bald  Eagle  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  trom  Bellefonte.     It  is  a  large  stream  of 
limestone  water,  which  scarcely  ever  rises,  which  never 
falls,  and  which  never  freezes,-  advantages  rarely  to  be 
boasted  of  indeed.     Besides  this  it  is  a  rapid  stream 
with  heavy  banks,  and  well  calculated  for  propelling 
water  machinery.     It  has  already    a  great  number  of 
I"urnaces,  Forges  and  Rolling  Mills,  for  the  manvifactur- 
ing  of  bar  and  sheet  u-on :  Grist  mills.  Saw  mills.  Fulling 
mills.  Tilt  hammers.  Oil  mills;  and  affords  scitcs  for  twice 
as  many  more.     From  its  source  to  Bellefonte  is  about  9 
miles.     Third,  although  it  is  situated  on  hills,  and  is  sur- 
rounded in  p.ai-t  by  high  land,  yet  tliere  is  none  of  this 
land  which  is  not  capable  of  raising  from  25  to  30  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Yrom  land  adjoining  our  town 
which  was  once  denominated  barrens,  that  quantity  has 
been  frequently  produced.     Fourth ,  there  is  no  scarcity 
of  excellent  wood,  but  there  is  nevertheless  inexhausible 
quantities  of  bituminous  s/one  coal  witliin  ten  miles  of 
Bellefonte.     It  has  been,  however,  chfficult  to  procure  it 
from  the  badness  of  the  roads,  but  a  company  has  been 
incorporated  for  laying  out  a  Turnpike  from  Milesbui'g 
to  Smethport,  and  part  of  it  is  already  constructed;  on 
the  completion  of  which  it  can  be  easily  j^rocured,  and 
in  vast  abundance.     It  now  costs  12^  cents  delivered, 
but  it  will  then  cost  but  half  that  sum.     Now  it  is  used 
by  the  Messrs.  \'alentine  and  Thomas  in  tlicir  rolling  mill 
adjoining  Bellefont   (whose  enterprise  deserves  great 
commendations,)  and  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  used  gene- 
rally by  ouv  iron  masters  in  both  fumaces  and  forges,  as 
the  process  of  Coking  it  is  now  generally  understood. 
This  coal  possesses  great  advantages  in  the  manuf:icture 
of  iron  over  the  anthracite  coal,  as  we  are  told  by  men  of 
science;  and  when  our  ro;ul  is  comjileted,  we  anticipate 
a  world  of  wealth  for  our  town  and  coimty,  for  our  farm- 
ers, manufacturers,  merchants  and  mechanics. 

We  might  compare  these  adv;uitages  with  those  of 
Ilannsburg  and  Williamsport,  but  :is  it  might  appear  in- 
vidious we  forbear.  In  tnith  we  rejoice  with  them  in 
their  prospects,  but  nevertheless  may  be  permitted  to 
rejoice  that  we  are  vastly  their  superior.  We  will  close 
these  remarks  with  one  word  for  our  count}  in  general; 
most  emphatically  called  Centre  Count i/:  and  :\s  it  is  the 
/icfirt  of  the  State  by  geographical  position,  so  it  is  the 
hea/f.hy  local  advantages.  We  except  none,  unless  it  is 
Huntingdon  or  MifHin.  Trae  we  have  mountiiins,  but 
we  have  plains,  and  our  mountains  are  .is  valuable  as 
vallies:  Fii-st,  they  preserve  health — we  have  no  fevers 
and  chills,  many  births  and  few  deaths.  Second,  oiu* 
mountains  aboinid  with  fine  timber  of  every  kind  and 
quality.    And  third,  they  abound  with  mineral  wealth. 


And  fourth,  when  fruit  is  destroyed  b}  frost  in  our  val- 
lies, it  is  preserved  on  our  moxmtains.  In  short,  for  fer- 
tility of  soil,  mineral  resources,  manufactiu-ing  advan- 
tages, and  everw  thing  which  can  contribute  to  man's 
comfort  and  happiness,  it  is  not  equalled  or  surpassed  by 
any  covmty  in  the  state.  It  is  none  of  your  whortle-beiry, 
cran-berry,  or  hemlock  comities,  calculated  for  the  nur- 
ture of  wolves,  bears  and  panthers,  and  not  for  the  resi- 
dence of  man,  but  a  county  abounding  with  advantages 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  duly  estimated,  but  which 
luidoubtedly  will  be  when  tlie  ivest  branch  canal  is  con- 
structed, and  the  American  protecting  system  goes  into 
vigorous  operation.  Then  will  the  hum  of  busy  industiy 
be  increased  and  oui-  citizens  of  town  and  county  be  en- 
abled to  live  "witliin  themselves,"  if  they  should  wish 
it. 

We  almost  forgot  to  notice,  that  several  veiy  hand- 
some stone  and  brick  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
Bellefonte,  during  the  past  season:  amongst  which  is  a 
very  neat  and  elegjuit  Masonic  Hall,  with  castle  bat- 
tlements, and  is  in  Gothic  style  of  ai-cliitecture  gene- 
rally. 

It  is  also  proper  to  remai-k,  that  the  Centre  Bank  has 
successfully  closed  its  concerns,  by  paying  off  its  notes 
in  circulation,  in  specie,  and  without  spreading  luin  and 
destiaiction  through  our  county  and  the  counties  adjoin- 
ing, as  was  the  case  with  two-thirds  of  the  coimtry  banks. 
We  are  much  indebted  to  the  cashier,  Mr.  Non-is,  for 
this  profitable  aud  honourable  result,  and  we  consider  it 
an  evidence  of  what  may  be  expected  should  it  be 
thought  desirable  any  time  hereafler  to  appl}'  for  another 
charter.  The  great  change  at  the  close  of  the  speculat- 
ing times,  gave  many  of  our  citizens  a  shock,  but  instead 
of  sitting  down  in  listless  inactivity,  to  brood  over  their 
misfortunes,  they  went  industriouslj-  to  work,  like  men, 
and  are  now  completely  recovered  from  its  ^•ery  worst 
effects.— .Be/.  Pat, 

We  this  week  present  to  our  readers  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  interesting  report  of  the  commissioners, 
relative  to  the  Pennsylvania  Canal — a  work  with  which 
tlie  best  interests  of  the  state  are  intimately  connected. 
As  a  principal  object  of  the  Re^ster  is  to  preser^'e  im- 
portant public  documents,  and  as,  during  the  session  of 
the  legislature,  they  ai"e  numerous  and  of  general  inte- 
rest, we  must  occasionally  exclude  miscellaneous  matter 
to  make  room  for  tliem. 

REPORT 

OF  THE  CANAL  COMMISSIONERS  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania  respectfully 

submit  the  following  report: 

The  Board,  after  preparing  their  i-eport  of  the  6th  of 
February  la.st,  and  despatching  such  incidental  business 
:us  claimed  attention,  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the  first 
of  May,  by  which  time  it  was  believed  the  legislature 
would  have  acted  definitively  upon  the  system  of  ini- 
jn-ovement  proposed  b}'  the  commissioners.  In  tlie 
meanwhile,  the  president  was  directed  to  open  a  cor- 
respondence with  engineers  of  established  reputation, 
and  to  make  af>Tecments  for  securing  their  services  in 
case  they  should  lie  required.  This  duty  was  so  far  ex- 
ecuted, that  at  the  m-c-cting  of  the  fir.st  of  May,  Judge 
Geddes,  Major  Douglass  and  Mr.  Guilford  attended  by 
invitation,  and  expressed  their  readiness  to  serve  upon 
the  terms  which  had  been  established  by  the  practice  of 
tlie  pi-cceeding  yc:u'.  These  gentlemen,  with  Messrs. 
Strickland  and  Roberts,  would  have  been  able  to  accom- 
phsh  a  large  jiortion  of  the  bu.sinessofthe  season. 

But  at  this  stage  of  their  proceedings  the  Bom-d  found 
themselves  enibairasscd  iiy  the  operation  of  the  second 
section  of  the  Act  of  16th  of  April,  1827,  by  which  it  is 
declared,  that  "fiom  and  after  the  tei-m  or  time  for  which 
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any  eng-ineerniay  Iiave  hercforc  been  employed,  the  sa- 
lary of  such  eng'ineer  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars;"  that  no  allowance  shall  in  any  case  be 
made  for  personal  or  other  expenses;  and  by  which  fur- 
ther restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  eng-ineers  and 
commissioners.  The  apphcation  of  this  section  to  the 
cases  presented  to  the  Board,  involved  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, as  will  appear  from  a  .statement  of  the  special  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  .Strickland  had  been  employed  in 
March,  and  INIr.  Roberts  in  April,  1825,  "at  the  rate  of 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  tog-ether  with  reasonable 
expenses,  their  eng-agement  to  continue  dui'ing-  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Board."  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  all 
allowances  to  those  gentlemen  for  personal  and  other 
expenses,  ceased  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  passage,  and  that  no  pre-existing  contract  in 
reference  to  such  expenses,  could  be  considered  as  pro- 
vided for.  A  majority  of  the  members  present  were  fur- 
ther of  opinion,  that  the  original  engag'ement  was  not 
for  such  distinct  "term  of  time"  as  the  Act  of  Assembly 
contemplated,  and  that  after  so  sti-ong  an  expression  of 
legislative  opinion  unfavourable  to  its  provisions,  it  was 
the  dvity  of  the  Board  to  exercise  tlieir  power  of  termi- 
nating the  contract,  upon  reasonable  notice  to  the  other 
parties  concerned.  Upon  these  principles  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  existing  arrang-ements  with  Mr. Strickland 
and  Mr.  Roberts  should  be  considered  as  expiring  on  the 
1st  of  June;  that  the  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars 
without  extra  allowance  of  any  kind,  should  be  conti- 
nued until  then,  and  that  they  should  be  re-appointed 
engineers  from  that  date,  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  16th  April,  1827.  Before  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  16th  of  April,  Messrs.  Geddes  and  Douglass  had 
been  invited  by  the  secretary,  under  the  directions  of 
the  president,  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth 
upon  the  tei'ms  of 'the  preceding  year,  with  an  under- 
standing, however,  that  the  consent  of  the  Board  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  an-angement.  Upon  these 
facts,  the  same  majority  of  the  Board  were  now  of  opi- 
nion, that  such  provisional  engag-ements  could  not  be 
deemed  contracts  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and 
these  gentlemen,  together  Avith  Mr.  Guilford,  whose  in- 
vitation was  of  more  recent  date,  were  accordingly  ap- 
pointed engineers,  under  all  the  resti'ictions  of  the  ex- 
isting law,  and  without  regard  to  any  previous  arrange- 
ment. 

These  views  and  proceedings  were  immediatety  an- 
nounced to  the  engineers  concerned,  in  letters  from  the 
secretary.  On  the  same  day  answers  were  received  from 
Mesrrs.  Strickland,  Roberts,  Geddes  and  Doug'lass  de- 
clining, and  from  Mr.  Guilford  accepting  the  ajjpoint- 
ment.  Copies  of  this  correspondence  are  annexed,  from 
which  the  legislature  will  perceive  the  particular  motive 
by  which  each  was  governed.  It  is  only  necessary  here 
to  remark,  that  Mr.  Strickland  in  his  answer,  proposed 
occasionally  to  visit  the  eastern  division  and  give  his  ad- 
vice if  desired:  and  that  Mr.  Roberts  offered  to  remain 
on  the  western  division  until  the  middle  of  July,  in  order 
to  lay  out  the  new  line  towards  Blairsville,  and  give  all 
necessary  explanations  to  his  sticcessor. 

The  commissioners  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  most 
valuable  assistance,  could  not  but  entertain  a  ])ainful 
sense  of  the  responsibility  of  their  situation,  and  of  the 
consequences  which  might  arise  from  any  error  on  their 
part.  They  determined  nevertheless,  atler  making  the 
most  efficient  disposition  of  their  present  force,  to  spare 
no  eflbrt  to  supply  the  loss,  and  complete  the  great  ob- 
jects committed  to  their  care.  That  the  work  under 
contract  might  not  be  inteiTupted,  the  care  of  the  eastern 
division  was  assigned  to  All'.  Rawle,  and  that  of  the 
western  to  Mr.  Ilan-is,  those  gentlemen  being  already 
familiar  with  their  respective  plans  and  details.  Mr. 
Guilford  was  directed  to  commence  tlie  location  of  a 
canal  from  the  mouth  of  Juniata  to  Northumberland;  and 
Mr.  Livermore,  a  gentleman  who  came  respectably  re- 
commended from  the  Union  canal,  was  appointed  to  aid 
Mr.  Roberts  in  preparing  the  new  line  to  Blairsville,  and 


to  take  charge  of  its  construction  after  Mr.  Roberts'  de- 
parture. These  few  arrangements,  while  they  exhaust- 
ed the  power  of  the  Board,  left  a  large  amount  of  the 
most  important  business  wholly  unattended  to.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  no  remedy  could  be  applied  to 
the  evil  before  the  first  of  June,  when  the  existing  Board 
would  be  dissolved  by  law.  They  fovmd  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  adjourn  sine  die,  after  instructing  the  pre- 
sident to  make  diligent  inquiries  for  competent  engi- 
neers, and  requesting'  the  governor  to  convene  the  new 
Board  of  Commissioners  on  the  2d  of  June. 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  before  this  adjournment, 
the  presidency  of  the  Board  was  resigiied  by  Dr.  Dar- 
hngton,  and  that  David  Scott,  esq.  was  elected  in  his 
stead. 

On  the  2d  June,  the  governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
having,  in  confoiTnity  with  law,  re-appointed  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  former  board,  and  having  appointed  Jonathan 
Roberts  and  James  Clark,  esqs.  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Dai- 
lington  and  Mi*.  Dallas,  who  declined  further  service,  a 
new  Board  assembled  at  Harrisburg,  and  was  org-anized 
by  the  re-election  of  David  Scott,  esq.  as  president,  and 
of  Joseph  M'llvaine,  esq.  as  secretary.  At  this  meeting 
the  president  made  a  report  of  his  proceedings  under  the 
resolution  of  May,  directing  him  to  inquire  for  suitable 
engineers,  and  it  was  resolved,  that  Dewitt  Clinton,  jr. 
James  Ferguson,  Henry  G.  Sargent  and  Charles  T. 
Whippo,  of  the  state  of  New  York,  Major  John  Wilson 
of  South  Carolina,  and  John  Randal,  jr.  of  Pennsylvania, 
should  be  employed  in  that  capacity.  The  charge  of  the 
Juniata  canal  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Clinton;  that  of  the 
French  creek  feeder  to  Mi'.  Ferguson;  and  that  of  the 
Delaware  line  to  Mr.  Sargent.  To  Major  Wilson  were 
entrusted  the  several  surveys  between  the  Susquehanna 
and  the  Delaware;  to  Mr.  Randal  the  survey  along  the 
north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  to  Mr.  Whippo 
the  Beaver  and  Shenango  survey — with  the  understand- 
ing that  farther  duties  should  be  assigned  them,  if  those 
already  specified  were  finished  before  the  close  of  the 
season.  In  addition  to  this  Major  Douglass  was  I'equest- 
ed  to  emplo}'  the  period  allowed  by  the  recess  of  the 
military  academy,  in  exploring  the  route  proposed  for  a 
connexion  between  the  Conneaut  summit  and  the  hai'- 
bour  of  Erie.  From  the  great  importance  and  the  ap- 
prehended difficulty  of  reaching'  the  Bay  of  Presqu'  Isle 
it  was  peculiai'ly  proper  that  these  examinations  should 
be  made  by  an  engineer,  with  whose  qualifications  tlie 
Boai'd  were  personally  acquainted,  and  who  possessed 
as  well  their  confidence,  as  that  of  the  people  most  im- 
mediately interested. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Lacock  was  appointed  Act- 
ing Commissioner  for  the  hne  extending  fi'om  Pittsburg 
to  Blairsville,  and  Mr.  Mowry  for  the  eastern  and  Sus- 
quehanna divisions.     Mr.  Clark  was  appointed  superin- 
[  tendant  of  the  Juniata  division,  and  Mr.  Phihps  of  the 
French  creek  feeder,  the  two  latter  having  the  powers, 
[  duties  and  responsibilities  of  acting  commissioners. 
1      'I'lie   Board  having-  thus  explained  their  general  ai*- 
rangcments  for  the  business  of  the  season,  will  proceed 
to  glance  in  detail  at  its  several  depaitments  and  divi- 
sions, giving  such  pai'ticulars  in  relation  to  each,  as  may 
be  conveniently  embodied  in  a  single  repoi-t. 

It  was  stated  in  the  report  of  last  year,  that  the  west- 
ern division  of  the  Pennsyvania  Canal,  from  the  mouth  of 
Kiskiminetas,  to  within  five  miles  of  Pittsburg,  had  been 
placed  under  conti-act,  and  was  then  in  a  train  of  rapid 
execution.  Tlie  difficulties  which  had  retarded,  and 
which  still  surrounded  the  location  of  the  remaining  dis- 
tance, were  also  detailed,  and  an  opportunity  was  open- 
ed for  the  legislature  to  settle  the  question,  if  they 
thought  proper  to  interfere.  At  the  meeting  which  took 
place  in  February  last,  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Councils  of  Pittsburg,  made  a  written  proposition  to  the 
Board,  which  was  in  substance:  That  the  canal  should 
be  can-ied  across  the  AUgheny  ri^er  by  aqueduct,  and 
thence  thi'oug-h  the  city,  by  such  route  .is  the  commis- 
sioners migiit  prefer.     That  to  obviate  all  objections  on 
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the  score  of  damages,  the  Boaixl  should  name  the  sum 
wliich  they  were  willing^  to  pay  for  the  extinction  of  pri- 
vate rig'hts,  and  that  tlie  corporation  of  Pittsburg  should 
assume  tlie  payment  of  all  damages  assessed  above  that 
sum.  The  IJoard  having  learned  that  a  committee  of  the 
legislature,  to  whom  tliis  subject  had  been  rcfen'ed,wcre 
discharged  from  its  further  consideration;  and  imder- 
standing  thereb)',  tliat  the  reponsibility  of  a  decision  was 
again  tlu-own  upon  them,  invited  a  conference  with  the 
Pittsburgh  committee  and  with  those  gentlemen  who 
were  interested  on  the  o])posite  side  of  the  river.  After 
hearing  botli  ))arties,  the  proposition  of  the  councils  of 
I'ittsburg  were  acceded  to,  and  two  routes  specified, 
upon  one  of  which,  tlic  canal  should  pass  through  the 
cjty.  Tlie  maximum  of  damages  to  be  paid  l)y  the  com- 
jnonwealth  upon  the  first  route,  was  fixed  .at  §10,000, 
and  upon  the  other  at  ^fioOO.  It  was  determined  at  the 
same  time  to  erect  an  aqueduct  across  tlic  Alleglieny 
j-iver,  as  soon  as  a  satisfactory  guai-antce  for  the  sui-plus 
of  damages  should  be  received  from  the  city.  Tiiat  eveiy 
facihty  might  be  aftbrded  for  tlie  execution  of  tliis  ar- 
rangement, the  engineer  was  instructed  to  examine  at 
once,  all  tlie  contemplated  routes  tlirough  the  city,  and 
all  the  points  proposed  for  the  scite  of  an  aqueduct,  and 
to  report  their  relative  practicability  and  expense  at  the 
next  meeting.  He  was  also  instructed  to  prepare  drafts 
of  the  lines  through  tlie  city,  designating  the  nature  and 
amount  of  private  proiicrty  necessarily  disturbed,  and 
to  furnish  copies  to  the  authorities  of  Pittsburg.  These 
insti'uctions  having  been  executed  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties,  a  I'eport  was  received  at  the  meeting  in  May, 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  communication  fi'om  the  councils 
of  Pittsburg,  declining  tlie  guaranty  proposed  bj-  them- 
selves, upon  either  of  tlie  routes  which  the  Board  had 
specified;  but  asking  that  a  third  route,  passing  by  a 
tunnel  through  Grant's  Hill  to  the  Monongahela,  at  the 
mouth  of  Sukc's  Kun,  might  be  adopted.  In  this  case, 
they  offered  to  pledge  the  faitli  of  the  city,  "that  the 
expense  to  the  Commonwealth,  of  making  tlie  canal  tun- 
nel and  bridges,  according  to  the  report  of  the  engineer, 
including  damages  to  private  property,  as  well  as  all 
other  attendant  expenses,  should  not  exceed  the  sum 
estimated  by  the  engineer  as  the  cost  of  the  Liberty-str. 
and  Penn-sti-eet  route,  with  the  addition  of  the  $10,000 
for  cLamages  to  private  propertj',  allowed  by  the  Board 
in  their  resolution  of  Fclsniary."  To  this  proposition,  a 
m.ajority  of  the  members  present  were  prepared  to  con- 
sent, and  a  resolution  was  accordingly  passed,  by  wliich 
the  location  of  the  western  division  w.as  continued  from 
Pine  creek,  down  the  west  side  of  the  Alleglieny,  to  a 
point  opposite  Washington-street,  thence  by  aqueduct 
across  the  river,  and  tlience  by  a  tunnel  through  Grant's 
Hill  to  the  Monongahela.  It  was  determined  at  the  same 
time,  to  connect  the  canal  wjtli  tlie  Alleglieny,  on  the 
west  side  by  means  of  locks  and  other  necessary  works, 
so  that  an  outlet  might  be  secured  at  all  times  indepen- 
dently of  accident  to  the  aqueduct. 

Tlie  proper  authorities  of  Pittsburgh  having  executed 
the  guaranty  required  by  tlie  Board,  this  additional  line 
was  let  out  to  contnictore  on  the  21st  of  June,  on  very 
favourable  terms.  The  canal  on  the  west  side  from  Fine 
creek  to  its  junction  with  the  Allegheny,  is  estimated  to 
cost  $129,604.  Tlic  acqucduct  has  been  contracted  for 
at  $100,000,  and  tlic  remaining  distance  to  the  Monon- 
gahela, including  tunnell  and  locks,  at  $61, 000 — making 
in  all  $290,604.  Of  this  aggregate  $67,882,  have  al- 
ready been  paid,  so  that  $222,722  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  line.  Tiic  whole  amount  of  woik  done 
is  estimated  at  $77,373,  the  sum  of  $9,491  being  retain- 
ed as  security  for  the  completion  of  (he  conti-acts. 

The  constniction  of  an  aqueduct  across  the  Allegheny, 
at  the  mouth  of  Kiskiminetits,  and  of  (he  canal  from 
thence  to  Pine  creibk,  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted, 
Bince  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioners.  i"he  amount 
of  work  .already  performed  on  this  portion  is  S^.vU,  795, 
and  of  the  actual  payments  $305,447.  lis  whole  cost  will 
be  $396,220,  of  which  $90,73"  remains  (o  be  expended. 


Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  board  in  May, 
Mr,  Roberts  proceeded  to  pi-epare  for  contract  the  new 
canal  from  the  mouth  of  Kiskiminetas  to  Blau'sville. 
After  locating  a  line  of  about  20  miles  which  was  let  to 
contractors  on  the  20th  June,  he  retired  from  the  service 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Livermore.  The  remaining 
distiince  to  Blairsville  was  placed  under  conti-act  on  the 
20th  of  October,  making  the  whole  line  above  the 
mouth  of  Iviskiminetas  about  51  miles.  The  whole  cost 
of  tliis  division  at  (he  prices  agreed  upon  will  be  $552,789, 
which  is  less  by  90,000  than  the  estimate  of  last  year. 
The  whole  amount  of  work  already  done;  is  $122,723, 
and  of  actual  payments,  $113,290.  Leaving  $439,499 
yet  to  be  expended. 

Great  exertions  were  made  by  the  acting  commissioner 
and  engineer  to  complete  the  fifty  miles  from  the  outlet 
locks  opposite  Pittsburg,  to  the  salt  works  on  the  Kis- 
kiminetas, in  time  for  navigation  the  ensuing  spring. 
But  the  quantity  of  rain,  and  the  constant  high  state  of 
tlie  waters  during  the  Fall,  have  fiiisti-ated  their  hopes. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  object  will  be  accom- 
jilislied  early  in  the  Summer,  and  that  the  whole  distance 
to  Blairsville,  may  be  navigable  by  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber. 

The  preparation  of  the  French  creek  feeder  was  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Ferguson  as  soon  as  practicable,  after 
his  appointment.  The  law  of  hist  session  having  res- 
tricted tlie  commissioners  to  such  parts  of  that  work  as 
are  common  to  all  the  projected  routes  between  the 
Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  only  nine  miles,  beginning  at  Be- 
mis's  mill,  on  French  creek,  and  passing  down  that 
stream  to  the  Conneaut  outlet,  could  be  put  under  con- 
tract. This  was  done  on  the  15th  of  August,  and  since 
then  the  work  has  been  industriously  prosecuted.  The 
M'hole  cost  of  the  portion  commenced,  at  conti-act  prices, 
will  be  $80,758,  which  exceeds  the  estimate  of  Major 
Douglass,  for  the  same  distance,  about  $1000.  The 
money  already  expended  is  11,900  dollars;  so  that 
68,858  dollars  will  be  required  for  its  completion. 

In  the  latter  end  of  May,  the  location  of  a  line  from 
the  mouth  of  Juniata  to  Northumberland,  was  commenc- 
ed b}'  Ml".  Guilford.  He  was  instructed  to  examine  both 
sides  of  the  Susquehanna  with  the  utmost  care,  to  pre- 
sent an  estimate  of  each,  and  fiu-ther,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  river  might  be  advantiigeously  crossed  at 
any  intermediate  point,  so  as  to  place  the  canal  partly 
on  one  side  and  on  the  otlier.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
board  on  the  2d  of  July,  a  report  was  received  from  Mr. 
Guilford,  accompanied  by  an  estim.ate,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  a  canal  on  the  east  side  would  amount  to 
1,018,758  dollars,  and  on  the  west  side  to  472,298. 
Strong  re]iresentations  were  at  the  same  time  made, 
from  Dauphin  and  Northumberland  counties,  in  favour 
of  the  cast  side,  to  all  which  the  utmost  respect  was 
paid:  But  the  vast  cUfterence  of  expcn.sc  was  thought 
by  the  board  to  leave  them  no  choice,  and  a  location 
was  adopted,  beginning  at  Duncan's  Island,  and  extend- 
ing up  the  west  side  to  a  point  opposite  Northumber- 
land. 

The  expense  of  this  line  at  rates  established  by  the 
actual  contracts  will  be  441,350  dollars  or  30,948  dol- 
lar less  than  the  fii"st  estimate  of  Mr.  (luilforil.  In  this 
aggregate  is  included  about  30,000  dolhu-s  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  dam  at  the  Shamokin  ripples,  which  will  un- 
questionably become  a  source  of  jirofit,  and  which  re- 
sponsible persons  have  oflered  to  construct  witlumt 
cliarge,  if  the  water  ]iower  created  can  lie  jilaced  at 
their  disposal.  Deducting  a  moderate  estimate  for  the 
value  of  this  work,  the  final  cost  of  the  canal  will  not 
exceed  400,000  dollai-s  for  37  miles,  or  10,800  per  mile. 
The  agjio\int  of  work  peifonned  44,384  dollars,  of  which 
36,109  dollars  have  been  actually  paid.  A  further  ex- 
penditure of  415,240  dollars  will  accomplish  its  comple- 
tion by  the  first  of  December  next. 

In  (lie  second  section  of  the  act  of  (lie  9th  of  April, 
1S27,  it  is  declared,  '•  (hat  before  (he  commissioners 
shall  determine  on  the  location  of  the  canal  fiom  the 
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mouth  of  the  Juniata  river  to  Lcwistown,  they  shall 
cause  further  examinations  to  be  made  on  each  side  of 
tlie  Juniata,  by  at  least  two  of  the  most  experienced 
cnq-ineeers  in  tlie  service  of  the  state,  to  detemiine 
wliich  side  of  the  river  is  most  favoui'able  and  practica- 
ble." Incompliance  with  this  act,  Mr.  Guilford  was 
directed  to  join  !Mr.  Clinton  in  the  necessaiy  examina- 
tions, and  reporting-  on  the  subject.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  board  on  the  2d  of  July,  these  gentlemen  agreed  in 
recommending,  that  from  Lewistown  to  North's  Island, 
the  canal  should  occupy  the  North  Bank  of  the  river, 
that  at  the  last  mentioned  point  it  should  cross  at  a  dam, 
and  thence  continuing  on  the  Southern  bank,  should 
end,  for  the  present,  opposite  the  head  of  Duncan's 
Lower  Island.  They  requested  also,  that  further  time 
might  be  allowed  them,  to  consider  the  place  and  mode 
of  uniting  tlie  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  Divisions,  and 
the  place  and  mode  of  crossing  the  Susquelianna  river, 
in  order  to  join  the  Eastern  Division.  This  report  hav- 
ing met  the  approbation  of  tlie  Board,  a  partial  location 
of  the  Juniata  line  was  made  on  the  same  day,  leaving-  a 
small  portion  at  the  lower  end  for  future  determination. 
The  line  thus  fixed,  was  placed  under  contract  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  has  since  been  prosecuted  with  as  much 
vigour  as  the  unfavourable  character  of  the  season,  and 
an  imusual  deg'ree  of  sickness,  prevailing  among  the 
workmen,  would  permit.  The  distance  from  the  head 
of  Duncan's  Island  to  Lewistown  is  44^  miles,  embrac- 
ing an  unusual  proportion  of  difficult  and  unfavom-able 
ground.  Its  whole  cost  will  amount  to  597,775  dollai-s, 
of  wliich  22,262  dollars  have  been  paid,  leaving  575,513 
dollars  yet  to  be  expended.  The  value  of  work  execut- 
ed by  the  last  retui'n  was  26,716  dollars.  It  is  expected 
that  a  canal  from  the  mouth  of  Juniata  to  Lewistown^ 
will  be  ready  for  navigvition  in  the  spring  of  1829. 

The  question  as  to  the  place  of  uniting  the  two  last 
mentioned  canals,  and  the  place  and  mode  of  crossing 
the  Susquehanna  river  are  next  to  be  considered.  On 
the  2d  of  August,  a  joint  report  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Guilford  and  Clinton,  wliich  satisfied  the  boai'd  that  the 
point  of  Duncan's  Island,  would  be  the  most  advantage- 
ous and  economical  place  for  crossing  the  i-iver,  either 
by  aqueduct  or  dam,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber decided  accordingly.  At  the  ]:)resent  session  it  has 
been  determined,  by  a  vote  of  the  wliole  board,  to  erect 
at  that  place  a  tqwing  path  and  turnpike  bridge,  by  the 
help  of  which  the  trade  of  the  Susquelianna  and  Juniata 
Canals  will  pass  into  the  Eastern  Division,  through  the 
pool  of  tlie  dam  now  forming  in  the  river.  The  Susque- 
hanna division  has  been  extended  accordingly,  and  it  is 
contemplated  that  the  Juniata  Canal  shall  join  it  some 
where  on  Duncan's  Island. 

By  the  report  of  last  yeai-,  it  appeared  that  the  Eastern 
Division,  from  the  mouth  of  Juniata  to  that  of  Swatara, 
had  been  put  under  contract.  Since  then  the  work  has 
been  constantly  prosecuted,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
sections  completed.  The  amount  of  work  done  on  this 
division,  since  its  commencement,  is  335,894  dollars;  of 
payments  made,  319,412;  and  the  further  payments 
necessary  for  its  completion  rtrc  estimated  at  142,844 
dollars,  applicable  chiefly  to  the  sections  at  the  upper 
end.  The  Board  had  hoped  that  this  division  would  be 
prepared  for  public  use  by  the  ensuing  spring,  but  they 
have  met  with  disappointment,  arising  from  causes  be- 
yond their  control.  It  will  be  remembered  that  tlu; 
original  report  of  Mr.  Sti-ickland  proposed  a  dam,  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  the  line,  and  of  crossing  the  Sus- 
quehanna, to  be  located  at  Duncan's  Island,  and  that  for 
reasons  stated  by  the  board  last  year,  this  dam  was  not 
adopted,  and  the  head  of  the  canal  was  fixed  at  Forster's 
Falls,  considerably  below.  Upon  this  altered  plan,  the 
Eastern  Division  was  originally  let  to  contractors.  In  the 
month  of  February  last,  the  necessity  of  a  dam  having 
become  obvious,  the  Board,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  all  their  Engineers,  decided  to  erect  one  at  Forster's 
Falls.  They  fixed  upon  that  spot  as  the  head  of  the 
canal  they  were  then  authorized  to  constmct,  and  as  the 


utmost  distance  they  could  safely  go,  while  the  proper 
place  of  crossing  the  Suscjuchanna  was  not  within  their 
competency  to  decide.  It  is  understood  to  have  been 
the  calculation  of  the  engineers  who  recommended  this 
dam,  that  four  feet  in  height  woidd  ensure  a  supply  of 
the  Eastern  Division,  and  furnish  a  convenient  crossinr 
at  Clark's  Lower  Ferry,  but  that  if  Duncan's  Islxml 
should  be  the  place  of  crossing,  an  addition  of  height 
must  be  given  to  raise  the  water  sufficiently  for  the  pas- 
sage of  boats.  Upon  the  resolution  of  the  bo.ird  just  re- 
ferred to,  the  Acting  Commissioner  entered  into  a  con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  a  dam  at  Forstei-'s  Falls.  From 
this  time  up  to  the  session  of  the  2d  of  August,  it  w.is 
wholly  imcertiiin  which  place  of  crossing  woahl  finally 
be  chosen,  and  how  far  such  decision  might  affect  the 
location  or  value  of  the  dam.  Nor  was  it  practicable  f&r 
the  board,  under  the  forms  and  restrictions  provided  by 
law,  and  with  the  aid  of  Engineers,  whose  attention  had 
but  recently  been  directed  to  the  subject,  sooner  to  ar- 
rive at  a  safe  conclusion.  On  the  day  last  mentioned, 
the  engineers  of  the  Juniata  and  Susquehanna  divisions 
having  satisfied  their  own  minds,  and  the  Board  havint^ 
adopted  the  upper  place  of  crossing,  it  was  perceived 
that  a  dam  at  Forster's  Falls  would  be  attended  with 
serious  disadvantages.  The  choice  of  Duncan's  Islanel 
for  passing  the  river,  required  an  extension  of  the  east- 
ern division  to  that  place,  and  it  appeared  satisfactorily 
that  the  sum  already  expended  on  the  lower  dam,  would 
be  more  tlian  saved  by  a  correspontling  change  in  its 
location. 

A  resolution  providing  for  tiiis  alteration,  having  been 
laid  before  the  governor,  according  to  law,  he  was  urged 
by  individuals  who  thoug-ht  themselves  aggrieved,  to  sus- 
pend his  consent  until  their  objections  could  be  lieard. 
The  governor  respecting  the  source  from  which  the  ap- 
plication proceeded,  and  anxious  to  prevent  the  conse- 
quences of  error,  withheld  his  permission  to  proceed 
with  the  work,  and  after  hearing  the  complainants,  re- 
ferred the  whole  subject  to  the  CanaJ  Commissicnci-sfor 
re-consideration.  It  was  not  until  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber that  the  Board  could  be  assembled  for  this  purpose, 
when  they  unanimously  adhered  to  their  former  reso- 
lution. Immediately  tJiereafter  the  sanction  of  the  go- 
vernor was  regularly  given,  and  the  dam  and  extended 
line  were  placed  under  contract. 

From  the  delay  this  produced,  it  has  not  been  practi- 
cable to  complete  the  two  upper  sections  in  time  for  na- 
vigation the  coming  spring.  The  fiiihu'e  of  a  contractor 
on  the  arduous  section  at  Kittatinncy  Mountain,  caused 
a  cess-ation  of  tliat  work  for  a  considerable  period.  In 
such  circimistances  it  could  by  no  cilbrt  have  been  com- 
pleted the  present  season.  On  other  sections  the  state 
of  forwardness  would  have  been  greater,  but  for  the 
certiiintj"  that  all  could  not  be  finished.  It  is  neverthe- 
less calculated,  that  from  Fishing  creek  to  the  mouth  of 
Swatara,  the  water  will  be  admitted,  and  that  a  junction 
will  be  formed  with  the  Union  Canal,  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  legislature. 

The  survey  of  a  canal  line  along  the  Delaware,  from 
Easton  to  Bristol,  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Saigent  about 
the  9lh  of  July,  and  by  great  exertion  on  his  part  a  re- 
port and  estimate  were  ])repared  on  the  20th  of  August, 
when  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  was  to  take  place 
at  Bristol.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  illness  of  a 
member  whose  presence  was  expected,  a  quonuu  coidd 
not  be  formed,  and  the  svibject  was  necessarily  postpon- 
ed until  the  12th  of  September.  Meanwliile  the  engi- 
neer was  directed  to  continue  his  survey  from  Bristol  to 
Philadelphia.  On  the  12th  of  September,  the  Board 
having-  assembled  .at  Philadelplua,  it  appeai-ed  by  the 
report  of  the'u-  engineer,  that  the  cost  of  a  canal  fi-om 
Easton  to  Bristol,  with  five  feet  depth  of  water,  and  a 
distance  of  60  miles,  would  amount  to  686,596  dollars,  or 
11,443  dollars  per  mile.  The  same  report  shewed  that 
a  canal  might  be  constructed  fi-om  Bristol  to  Philadel- 
phia, chst.ance  17^  miles,  for  200,799  dollars,  or  11,474 
doll.ai-s  per  mile-     Upon  these  estimates  it  became  the 
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duty  of  the  Roanl  to  make  contracts  on  some  portion  of 
the  line  not  exceeding-  in  amount  100,000  dollars.  The 
lower  end  being-  recommended  for  this  purpose  by 
strong-  considerations  of  convenience  and  economy,  it 
was  also  necessary  to  fix  a  point  of  communication  with 
the  tide  water  of  the  Delawai'e.  After  full  reflection 
upon  the  subject,  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
to  terminate  for  the  present  at  Bristol,  keeping  such  a 
level  as  to  allow  a  future  extension  to  Philadeljjhia,  was 
preferable  to  any  other  plan  proposed,  'i'hey  therefore 
located  a  line  of  18  miles,  commencing  at  Bristol,  and 
extending  upwards;  and  directed  Mr.  Kennedy,  whom 
they  then  appointed  snperintendant  of  the  division,  to 
advertise  its  excavation  im.mediately  for  conti-acts. 

On  the  loth  of  Octobei-,  contracts  for  excavating  the 
whole  distance  were  made,  at  a  rate  somewhat  below  the 
estimate  of  the  eng-ineer,  and  since  then  nearly  all  the 
sections  have  been  actually  commenced.  The  eng-age- 
ments  thus  made  are  estimated  by  the  engineer  to 
amount  to  71,922  dolhu-s,  and  do  not  include  the  build- 
ing of  locks,  bridges  or  culverts,  all  of  wliich  have  been 
postponed  to  another  season.  No  ])ayments  were  made 
on  accoimt  of  work  tiil  the  last  week,  t.»o  late  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  superintcndant's  report,  and  not  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  be  noticed  here.  For  all  practical 
purposes'  it  may  be  assumed,  tliat  the  sum  above  stated 
will  be  required  to  fulfil  the  existing  conti-acts  on  the 
Delaware  line. 

To  one  or  two  remarks  connected  with  this  subject, 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  is  particulai-ly  invited.  In 
the  Act  of  Assembly  which  autliorized  the  commence- 
ment of  a  canal  on  the  Delaware,  a  proviso  is  contained 
"  that  the  existing  natural  navigation  of  the  river  shall 
not  be  obsti-ucted  or  injiu-ed  by  the  consti-uction  of  the 
oanal."  What  particula;-  class  of  works  in  the  Delaware 
are  forbidden  by  tliis  clause,  and  what  would  amount  to 
obstruction  or  injury  within  its  meaning,  would  perhaps 
be  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty.  To  avoid 
touching  upon  doubtful  ground,  and  to  keep  from  colli- 
sion v.'itii  tile  state  of  New  .lersey,  the  boiu-d  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  idea  that  the  whole  line  of  canal  shall  be 
supplied  from  the  I<ehigh,  there  being  no  intermediate 
stream  tributu-)-  of  the  Jielaware,  whose  aid  could  be 
depended  upon  in  the  summer  season.  That  the  quan- 
tity afforded  by  the  Lehigh  is  abundant  for  tlie  purpose, 
and  that  the  use  of  its  water  will  not  so  lessen  the  vohime 
of  the  Delaware  as  sensibly  to  injiu'e  its  natural  naviga- 
tion, is  confidently  believed.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that 
to  supply  such  a  distance  from  a  single  feeder  at  the 
upper  end,  is  a  serious  inconvenience,  which  a  resort  to 
tiie  Delaware  at  some  middle  point  would  entirely  obvi- 
ate, and  that  a  great  saving  might  be  effected  in  the 
neig-hbourhood  of  Easton,  accompanied  by  considerable 
advantage  to  that  flourisliing  town,  l)y  tU-awing-  the  ori- 
,^inal  supply  from  the  Delaware  also.  From  these  fiicts 
the  ol)servations  al>out  to  be  made,  will  derive  additional 
impoilance.  Tiie  intention  of  this  commonwealth  to 
constniet  a  canal  along  the  valley  of  the  Delawai-e,  has 
attracted  the  more  notice  among  the  people  of  New 
Jersey,  from  their  recollection  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  two  stites,  in  i-eference  to  the 
Delaware  and  IJaritan  canal,  by  which  the  principle  was 
vmderstoodto  be  recognized  that  neither  slate  had  a  right 
to  use  the  water  of  the  Delaware  without  the  consent  of 
the  other.  The  citizens  of  New  Jersey  regarded  our 
late  act  of  assembly  as  a  departure  from  that  principle 
and  were  not  aware  of  the  distinction  between  appro- 
priating the  water  of  a  tributary  stream  whose  course  is 
wholly  within  the  limits  of  Fcnnsyvania,  and  ch-awing 
more  directly  from  the  common  hig-hway.  The  exist- 
ence of  .such  opinions  to  a  considerable  extent  having 
early  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board,  tiny  con- 
ceived it  to  be  their  duty  by  proper  explanations  to  re- 
move all  cause  of  excitement  or  alarm. 

In  this  spirit  of  conciliation  and  frlenrlship  they  em- 
braced the  first  opportunity  of  an  interview  with  some 
gentlemen  of  New  Jersey,  who  were  urging  the  con- 


struction of  the  Delaware  and  Rarltan  canal  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state.  Meeting  as  they  had  anticipated 
with  a  corresponding  feehng,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
removing  those  eiToneous  impressions  as  to  the  motives 
of  Pennsylvania  which  had  previously  existed,  and  they 
became  convinced  that  the  two  states  might  advantage- 
ously agree  for  the  mutual  use  of  tlie  Delaware,  upon  a 
basis  at  once  equal  and  just. 

The  indications  of  public  opinion  in  New  Jersey  have 
produced  a  vcn'  general  belief,  that  the  construction  of 
the  Delaware  and  Haritan  canal  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  cannot  long  be  delayed.  It  is  thctight  not  impro- 
bable that  the  ap])roaching  session  of  their  legislature 
may  produce  a  law  for  its  immediate  commencement 
Of  the  capacity  of  tlie  Delaware  to  furnish  water  for 
both  canals,  without  injury  to  its  natural  navigation,  the 
Board  have  no  doubt.  That  it  is  the  policy  of  the  two 
stites,  to  cvdtivate  the  most  harmonious  feelings,  ar.d  to 
extend  the  facilities  of  mutual  intercourse  is  equally 
certain.  The  propriety  of  autliorizing  this  board  under 
proper  resti-ictions  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  N. 
Jersey  for  the  use  of  the  Delaware,  is  therefore  most 
respectfully  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  the  leg-islature. 
The  particulars  of  the  plan  most  advisable  to  be  adopted 
need  not  now  be  specified.  It  should  be  based  on  the 
principle  of  equ.il  rights  and  concurrent  jui-isdictiou, 
and  its  details  so  adjusted  that  the  separate  interests  and 
exclusive  sovereignty  of  both  may  be  preserved  from 
violation.  It  is  believed  that  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
would  cordially  meet  us  on  this  equitable  footing,  and 
th.1t  thus  a  series  of  acrimonious  and  unprofitable  con- 
tention, limited  only  by  the  period  when  the  waters  of 
the  Delaware  shall  cease  to  flow,  may  be  happily  pre- 
vented. 


EMIGRANT  SOCIETY. 

To  all  those  who  may  he  desiroua  of  Emigrating  to  the 
IVtutem  Country. 

A  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
many  of  them  foimerly  from  different  pai-ts  of  Europe, 
the  New  England  states,  the  states  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  the  eastern  counties  of  this  state,  having- 
taken  into  consideration  the  embarrassm.ents  and  diffi- 
culties to  which  emig-rants  ai'e  too  often  exposed  for 
want  of  proper  advice  and  assistance;  have  formed  them- 
selves into  an  association,  under  the  name  of  tlie  "West- 
ern Fennsykania  Emigrant  Society." 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  fm-nish  to  emig-rants  all 
the  infoi-mation  and  assistance  in  its  power,  in  procuring 
employment  for  them,  locating  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, according  to  their  different  situations,  trades  cr 
occupations;  in  aiding  them  to  make  a  judicious  choice 
of  the  lands  they  may  wish  to  purchase;  in  procuring 
thcsc  for  them  on  the  most  advantageous  terms;  and  in 
rendering  them  all  such  services  in  establishing-  them- 
selves, that  they  may  need.  Believing  that  the  induce- 
ments this  country  holds  out  to  emign  ants,  only  require 
to  be  known,  to  be  duly  appreciated,  the  society  have 
appointed  a  committee  of  coiTcspondence,  to  make  yon 
acquainted  with  this  portion  of  the  United  States  and 
its  advantages,  natiu-;il  and  artificial;  and  to  point  out  a 
few  of  the  eiTors  into  which  emigrants,  particulai-ly  those 
from  Europe,  are  liable  to  fall,  on  their  ai-nval  in  this 
country. 

The"  United  States  of  America  possess  advantages 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Em-ope,  nor  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Enjoying  an  almost  total  exemp- 
tion from  taxation,  the  whole  eai-nings  of  the  inhabitants 
ensure  to  their  own  use,  and  every  emigi-ant  who  settles 
here,  can  by  industry  and  economy  not  only  provide 
amply  for  the  wants  and  comforts  of  himself  and  family, 
but  render  himself  lndei)cndent,  provided  he  is  careful 
in  tb.e  first  instance  in  choosing- a  proper  situation. 

It  is  an  error  into  which  emig-rants  too  frequently  fall, 
to  settle  in  the  large  cities  on  the  coast,  or  in  the  tliick- 
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ly  settled  country  in  theii-  vicinity,  where  property  is 
hig'h  and  competition  great,  instead  of  moving  directly 
to  the  west,  wliere  an  excess  of  lands,  and  a  less  abun- 
dant population  create  a  g-reater  demand  for  labour;  and 
where  in  the  coui'se  of  a  few  years  industiy,  he  may 
become  the  independent  proprietor  of  property  sufficient 
for  tlie  wants  and  comfort  of  himself  and  family. 

In  the  western  country,  not  only  the  labours  of  the 
field,  but  those  also  pertaining  to  the  mechanic  ai-ts,  are 
in  gi-eat  demand.  The  emigrant  therefore,  immediately 
on  Ills  arrival,  should  move  thither;  but  in  so  doing-,  he 
should  avoid  another  error  into  which  many  have  fidlen, 
by  moving  too  far  to  the  south  and  west,  down  tlie  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  and  their  tributary  streams,  not  only  be- 
cause in  that  case  the  length  of  the  jom-ney  tends  to  ex- 
haust too  much  the  means  of  the  emigrant;  means  which 
are  essential  to  his  welfare  in  procm'ing  him  cattle,  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  and  subsistence  for  his  family, 
while  making  his  improvements;  but  because  this  south- 
ern portion  of  the  United  States  is  subject  to  other  and 
more  serious  objections.  It  has  but  one  market,  and 
that  a  very  distant  one,  viz:  New  Orleans;  and  which, 
situated  as  it  is,  in  a  very  hot  and  moist  climate,  is  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  almost  every  description  of  produce 
which  may  be  stored  there  for  any  length  of  time:  and 
neither  the  consumption,  tlie  trade,  nor  the  capital  of 
that  city,  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  great 
commercial  emporiums  of  the  middle  states.  Hence  the 
produce  raised  to  the  soutli-west  will  always  go  to  a  bad 
market,  and  the  cultivator  will  never  be  able  to  dispose 
of  it  to  the  same  advantage  as  those  whose  export  trade 
is  to  Quebec,  New  York,  Pliiladelpliia  and  Baltimore. 
But  the  last  objection  to  a  settlement  in  the  south-west 
part  of  the  United  States  is  the  most  formidable.  The 
climate  of  that  country  is  inimical  to  men  from  more 
northern  countries,  sulijccting  them  to  agues,  fevers, 
and  bilious  disorders,  which,  though  they  do  not  al- 
ways prove  Immediately  fatal,  yet  tend  to  undermine 
the  constitution  and  bring  on  premature  old  age;  and 
as  these  seize  on  the  emigrant  during  the  first  years  of 
his  residence,  they  deprive  liim  and  his  family  of  the 
power  of  exerting  themselves  in  the  commencement  of 
their  settlement,  when  all  their  efforts  are  needed  to 
clear  their  farm,  and  provide  for  then*  support — Hence 
many  are  ]3hmged  into  a  state  of  povei-ty  and  want, 
from  \vhich  it  requires  years  to  recover. 

The  principal  i-equisltes  for  which  the  emig^-ant 
should  look,  in  determining  the  place  of  his  future  re- 
sidence, are  a  health}^  climate,  good  water,  a  large  ex- 
tent of  fertile  land,  not  too  thickly  settled,  and  a  good 
market.  Now,  an  experience  of  more  than  twenty -five 
3''ears  enables  us  to  assert  with  confidence,  that  no  por- 
tion of  tlie  United  States  possesses  these  advantages  in 
a  higher  degree  than  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  counties  of  Crawford,  Mercer,  Erie,  Venango  and 
Warren,  bounded  on  the  north  by  New  York  and  Lake 
Erie,  on  the  west  by  Ohio,  and  having  the  beautiful  Al- 
legheny river  on  the  east,  contain  a  body  of  uninterrupt- 
ed good  land,  equalled  by  few,  and  perhaps  sm-passed 
by  no  district  of  the  same  extent,  in  the  United  States. 
Situated  between  the  41st  and  42d  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, the  climate  is  dehghtful  and  perfectly  healthy.  It 
requires  no  seasoning  to  habituate  the  emigrant  to  it; 
and  those  agues  and  fevers  and  other  bilious  disorders  to 
which  the  southern  and  even  some  of  the  more  northern 
settlements  have  always  been  subject,  have  been  totally 
unknown  since  the  first  settlement  of  this  countiy .  This 
country  too,  is  better  watered  than  any  pai-t  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  we  are  acquainted  with.  Besides  the  Alle- 
gheny, the  French  creek,  the  Shenango  and  their  tribu- 
taries, the  small  rivulets,  and  springs  arc  so  numerous 
that  few  farms  of  one  hundred  acres  can  be  ibuml  which 
are  not  provided  with  a  spring  or  riviUet  of  the  best  and 
most  wholesome  water  during  the  whole  year.  The 
emigrant  can  here  cultivate  with  success,  those  fruits, 
grains  and  grasses  to  which  he  has.been  accustomed  in 
his  own  countiy,  while  the  climate  is  warm  enough  to 


bring  to  perfection  many  productions  to  which  that  of 
Europe  is  not  congenial— such  as  the  Indian  corn,  the 
peach  in  open-field  culture,  melons,  apples,  pumpkins, 
Sec.  of  the  finest  kinds,  and  in  the  gi-eatest  abundance. 
As  a  grazing  country  for  raising  cattle^  this  portion  of 
Pennsylvania  is  perhaps  unrivalled  in  the  world. 

Our  local  advantages  are  also  great.  By  means  of  GUI' 
connection  with  Lake  Erie,  we  have  an  easy  water  com- 
munication with  the  vast  extent  of  countiy  on  the  upper 
lakes,  and  with  Monti-eal,  Quebec  and  New  York  mar- 
kets. Om-  communication  with  this  last  city  has  been 
immensely  facilitated  by  the  completion  of  the  gi-eat 
western  canal,  which  has  now  for  upwards  of  two  years 
been  in  successful  operation  throughoutits  whole  extent. 
We  are  enabled  by  means  of  it  to  cany  the  most  bulky 
of  oiu-  products  to  an  advantageous  market,  at  a  cheap 
and  easy  rate.  To  the  east  we  are  connected  with  the 
cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  by  excellent  turn- 
pike roads;  and  to  the  south,  we  have  an  easy  water 
communication  with  Pittsbiu-g,  New  Orleans  and  the  in- 
termediate cities,  by  the  French  creek  and  the  Alle- 
gheny, Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  gi-and  Penn- 
sylvania canal  which  is  intended  to  unite  the  waters  of 
the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna  with  the  Oliio  and 
Lake  Erie,  is  now  vigorously  progi'essing,  both  on  the 
eastern  and  western  side  of  tlie  Allegheny.  That  part 
of  the  line  which  passes  through  this  country,  has  been 
placed  under  contract.  Already  has  the  ground  been 
broken,  and  the  work  commenced.  There  now  is  and 
wiU  continue  to  be  an  immediate  demand  for  laboiu-ers 
of  every  description,  who  will  meet  with  constant  em- 
ployment and  hberal  wages. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  have  It  also  in 
contemplation  to  unite  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 
with  the  Oliio  at  Pittsburg.  When  these  great  works 
shall  be  completed,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  wUl  be  at  no  distant  day,  this  section  of  the 
country  will  stand  upon  enviable  ground.  Situated  in 
the  centre  of  trade  and  navigation,  we  can  cany  our 
produce  to  the  east,  or  to  the  west,  to  the  north,  or  to 
the  south,  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  market, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  can  procure  the  articles  we 
need,  whether  for  comfort  or  luxury,  in  the  shortest  time 
and  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Nor  will  the  emigrant  here  find  liimself  ti-ansplanted 
to  a  dreary  wilderness,  secluded  from  intercom-se  with 
mankind.  '  Already  ai-e  these  five  counties  inhabited  by 
a  population  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  souls.  Many 
flourishing  villages,  such  as  Erie,  Meadville,  Mercer, 
Franklin,  Watertbrd  and  Warren,  have  been  founded; 
roads  of  communication  through  every  part  of  the  coun- 
trv  have  been  opened;  churches  for  the  different  deno- 
minations of  christians  have  been  built;  schools  organiz- 
ed for  tlie  instruction  of  youth;  in  short  he  will  find  every 
thing  requisite  to  supply  the  real  wants,  or  that  can  mi- 
nister to  the  real  comforts  of  civilized  life. 

With  all  these  advantages,  unimproved  land  of  the 
best  quality  can  yet  be  had  at  very  moderate  prices,  say 
at  from  two  to  four  dollars  per  acre,  and  on  such  a  hberal 
credit,  that  an  Industiious  man  can  pay  for  his  land  by 
the  produce  of  it,  while  to  the  person  whose  means  ena- 
ble him  to  pay  cash,  a  generous  deduction  is  made  for 
prompt  pay. 

Such  are  the  inducements  which  this  countiy  presents 
to  emigrants  in  general-  To  Irishmen  it  holds  out  an 
additional  one,  which  must  be  deai-  to  them  on  their  ar- 
rival in  a  sti-ange  land. 

This  countiy  is  already  in  part  settled  by  emigrants 
from  Ireland,  and  the  Irishman,  on  his  anival  here,  will 
find  countrymen  from  every  county  ofliis  native  land, 
who  with  their  characteristic  hospitality,  stand  ready  to 
welcome  him,  and  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote his  views  and  secure  his  interests,  in  this  happy 
country. 

To  emigTants  from  other  pai-ts  of  Europe  and  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  they  too  will  meet  with  fricndi  and  acquaintances. 
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who  wHl  not  be  behind  hand  in  the  offices  of  kindness 
and  hospitalkv.  The  Germans  in  particular,  areinfonned 
that  there  is  a  large  and  respectable  body  of  their  coun- 
tnmen  ah-eady  settled  in  this  country,  which  is  receiv- 
ing almost  daily  accessions. 

To  those  who  intend  emigrating  to  the  western  coun- 
try, this  is  the  most  favouiablc  time.  The  projected  im- 
provements have  given  a  spiu-  to  the  industiy  and  enter- 
prise of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  money  they  will  distri- 
bute among  us,  will  furnish  a  brisk  circulating  medium, 
and  add  considerably  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  With 
these  additions  to  tiic  manifold  advantages  this  country 
already  possesses,  it  rtittsf  flourish.  Those  who  come 
first  will  have  it  most  in  their  power  to  profit  by  the  op- 
portunities it  oflVi's. 

It  now  only  remains  to  point  out  the  most  eligible 
routes  for  reaching  this  country.  By  the  way  of  Quebec 
the  route  is  as  foUov  s : 

From  Quebec  to  Montreal  190  miles. 

Montreal  to  Lachlnc  15 

Lachine  to  Prescot  150 

Prescot  to  Fort  George  300 

Fort  George  to  Buftalo  35 

Buffalo  to' Erie  80 

Erie  to  MeadvlUe  37 

The  whole  of  the  above  route  Is  by  water  caiTiage, 
except  about  40  miles. 

Jjy  the  way  of  New  York. 
From  New  York  to  Albany,  b}'  water       160  miles. 
Albany  to  Buffalo,  by  canal  300 

Buffalo  to  Ei-ie,  by  water  80 

Erie  to  Meadville,  by  turnpike  30 

By  the  way  of  Philadelphia. 
From  Philadelphia  to  Meadville  by  the  way  of  Belle- 
fonte,  is  about  350  miles  by  land,  by  a  good  turnpike 
road. 

By  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  and  Union  Canal  to 
Middletown,  by  water,  the  di.stance  is  about  the  same. 

Emigrants  on  their  an-ival  will  apply  to  John  Brooks, 
esq.  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas — 
formerly  from  the  county  of  Donegal,  in  Ireland,  and 
president  of  the  society,  or  to  any  of  the  pej-sons  referred 
to  below. 

JOHN  BROOKS,  "\ 

ROBERT  L.  PO'I'TER,  !      Commiite  of 

DAVID  DERICKSON,  f  Correspondence. 

J.  STUART  RIDDLE,  J 
Meadville,  Crawford  county,  Aug.  31, 1827. 

REFERENCE. 

J.  B.  Wallace,  esq.  from  Burhngton,  New  Jersey. 

William  Wikof]'. 

Hon.  Henry  Sliippcn,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Andrew  M'ilson,  Bucks  co.  Pa. 

C  Meredith,  Doylestown,  Pa.     . 

Dr.  A.  N.  M'Dowell,  Franklin  co.  Pa. 

J.  Stuart  Riddle,  esq.  do. 

J.  N.  Conrod,  Northumberland  co.  Pa. 

David  Derickson,  esq.    '        do. 

Thomas  Atkinson,  e.sq.  Dauphin  Pa. 

Daniel  Saeger,  esq.  Lehigh  co.  Pa. 

Christian  Bh'stone  do. 

Daniel  Shrv'ock,  Franklin  co.  Pa. 

Frederick  Brown,  Berks  co.  Pa. 

Jacob  Shantz,  Lancaster  co.  Pa. 

James  Hamilton,  Lycoming  co.  Pa. 

William  Foster,  esq.  Chesterco.  Pa. 

John  Lupher,  Cumberland  co.  Pa. 

11.  J.  Hmdekoper,  esq.  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

[Pcnn.  Gaz. 

WEATHER. 
1  was  yesterday  looking  over  a  jovu-nal  of  the  weather 
kept  by  a  friend,  for  many  years  past,  and  find,  that  the 
winter  of  1801  and  2,  was  equally  as  mild  as  the  present 


season,  and  in  some  respects  resembled  it,  as  will  be 

shown  by  tlie  following  extracts: — 

Dec.  31,  1801 — Yen-  little  cold  weather,  thus  far,  this 

(^  V      season — this  d.iy  pleasant.  Wind  S. 
J.an.  1st.  2d.  and  3d. — Wind  S.  and  weather  moderate- 
Jan.  4th.  Rain}^,  \\ind  S.  and  warm. 
Jan.  6th.  8th.  and  9th.  do. 
Jan.  10th. — Cloudy  and  moderate  wind,  S.  W. 
Jan,  11th. — Morning  cold  and  clear,  tolerably  pleasant. 
Jan.  12th. — Morning  cold. 

Jan.  14th.  and  15th. — Remarkably  pleasant,  wind  S.  W. 
no  Skaiting  for  the  Boys  tliis  seasson,  not  one 
cake  of  ice  in  the  Delaware,  and  even  the 
ponds  have  not  been  frozen  hard  enough  to 
bear  for  two  days  together. 
Jan.  16th. — A  remarkably  pleasant  day,  clear,  and  wind 

S.W. 
Jan.  17th.  18th.  and  19th.— Moderate. 
Jan.  20th. — Clear  and  beautiful  dav,  wind  S.W. 
Jan.  21st.  22d.  23d.  24th.  &.c.— ]\Ioderate. 
Feb.  5th. — By  far  the  coldest  morning  this  season,  wind 

west. 
Feb.  6th. — Morning  clear  and  very   cold,   Schuylkill 

Frozen  over. 
Feb.  7th. — Moderate  and  cloudy. 

Feb.  8th. — Morning  cloudy,  day  clear  and  very  pleasant. 
Feb.  9th.  and  10th. — Moderate  and  pleas.int. 
Feb.  12th. — Snow  on  gi'ound  this  morning  four  Inches 
deep,  day  cloudv  with  rain,  and  moderate, 
wind  S.E. 
Feb.  13th. — Dull  and  cloudv,  wind  E. 
Feb.  14th.  and  15th.— Dull'and  cloudy. 
Feb.  16th. — Clear  and  pleasant. 
Feb.  17th.  and  18th. — Pleasant  and  moderate. 
Feb.  19th. — Morning  cold,  a  fine  shad  in  Mai'ket  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th;   tills  is  considered  re- 
markable, but  the  following  is  still  more  so, 
"  Extract  from  the  Diary  of  an  aged  gentle- 
man of  this  city;  Jan.  19,  1793,  the  exti-eme 
temperature   of   the   weather,  exceeds  all 
winters  I  have  known,  the  present  may  be 
compared  to  part  of  April,  as  one  day  this 
week  a  shad  was  caught,  and  caiTled  to  Er- 
win's  tavern," — H. — Paulson. 

WM.  PENN's  LETTERS. 

The  following  lettci-s  from  Wm.  Penn,  are  extracted 
from  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  lately  published.  The  first  letter  was 
addressed  to  King  Charles  II.  and  the  second  to  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland.  They  were  copied  in  London  from  the 
originals,  by  J.  R.  Coates,  esq.  and  ai'e  accompanied  by 
ceitlficates  of  the  fact  from  the  possessor  of  the  original, 
P.  A.  Ilamott: 
"Great  and  Gracious  Prince. 

It  is  a  barren  Soyle  that  yields  noe  returns  to  the  dew 
that  feeds  it,  and  they  ai'c  mean  and  ungrateful  Mlndes 
that  are  oblivions  of  the  favours  they  receive.  I  would 
fain  excuse  this  freedom,  if  I  were  not  bound  to  use  it, 
for  being  destitute  of  better  ways.  Gratitude  makes  it 
necessaiy  to  me,  and  necessity  is  a  Sollicitor  that  takes 
no  deniall.  Le^  the  King  then  Graciously  please,  to 
accept  my  most  humble  thanks  for  his  many  Royall  fa- 
vours, conferr'd  upon  me,  more  especially  this  of  Penn- 
silvania,  I  only  lament  my  selfe,  that  my  own  Inability 
will  not  suffer  me  to  express  my  selfe,  in  a  way  suitable 
to  the  sense  I  have  of  the  great  obligations  1  lye  under. 
But  l)ecause  the  Alter  was  not  ordain'd  for  the  Rich  & 
Great  only,  and  that  Offerings  are  to  be  accepted  by  the 
heart  that  makes  them;  I  perswade  myselfe  to  hope  that 
the  King  wUl  please  to  receive  my  dutiflill  Acknow- 
ledgements by  the  integrety  that  humbly  sends  them. 
And  to  beleive,  that  among  the  numerous  subjects,  as 
well  of  his  Goodness  as  of  his  powr,  there  is  none  that 
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with  more  truth,  zeal  and  affection  loves  and  honours 
him. 

Give  mc  leave  next,  to  say,  so  soon  as  I  was  arriv'd  and 
made  any  settlement  of  tliis  Province,  I  thoug'ht  it  mj' 
duty  to  waite  upon  the  Iving-  by  some  Person  of  the  Pro- 
vince, In  Condition  of  an  Ag-ent  extreordinary,  which 
is  the  Beai'er  my  kinsman,  Markham  (formerly  deputy 
in  this  Government)  and  tho  this  Avould  not  look  u  holy 
free  of  vanity,  (Considering  my  late  private  Capacity) 
yet  I  take  it  to  be  the  duty  of  those  Persons  whom  the 
Goodness  of  the  King's  of  I-^ngland  hath  at  any  time 
cloathed  witli  extreordinary  Powrs  in  these  Parts  of  the 
world,  to  show  their  deferrance,  to  the  Iraperiall  Majesty 
they  are  tributarys  to,  and  tlieir  dependence  upon  it,  by 
the  Mission  and  Attendance  of  Agents  in  their  Names  at 
the  Court. 

I  have  only  now,  Great  Prince,  to  pray  pardon  and 
acceptance  for  a  poor  Present,  of  Country  produce,  and 
that  it  woidd  graciously  please  the  King  to  take  me 
still  into  liis  favour,  liis  young  Province  into  his  Protec- 
tion; and  God,  the  Bountefull  Rewarder  of  good  and 
gracious  Acts,  Retaliate  them  both  with  temporall  and 
Eternall  Glory.  I  am  with  Reverence  and  truth 
Great  and  Gracious  Prince 

Thy  most  thankful!,  humble 
and  obedient  Subject  and 
Senantin all  I  can 

Wm.  PENN. 

Philadelphia 

13th  Aug.  83.  — 

FJdladelphia 

28th  3mo*  July  1683 
Mif  Nobk  Friend 

It  is  an  unhappiness  incident  to  great  men,  to  be 
troubl'd  with  the  respects  of  ye  small  folks  theu*  kind- 
ness obleidges — however,  I  had  rather  need  an  excuse 
then  be  wanting  of  gratitude  to  my  noble  Benefactors, 
of  wch  the  Lord  Sunderland  was  one  of  the  first,  in  ye 
business  of  my  American  Country;  &  tho  I  have  nothing 
to  turne,  but  humble  thanks  and  good  wishes  for  all  his 
generous  favours,  yet  they  have  engaged  me  in  a  most 
firm  resolution  to  embrace  all  occasions  by  wch  I  may 
express  my  sense  of  tliem  &  gratitude  to  him.  And 
being  tlius  obleidg'd  to  interest  myselfe  in  his  success 
and  prosperity,  I  must  take  leave  to  Congratulate  the 
happy  ]-estoration  of  tlie  King's  grace  8c  favour,  in  wch 
without  flattery  I  take  the  freedom  to  say  I  think  lie  has 
done  riglit  to  ye  Lord  Sunderlands  abilitys  &  his  own 
business;  for  ever  since  he  yielded  me  tlie  advantage  of 
his  acquaintance  in  France  (a  Time  of  twenty  yeai-s 
Standing,  or  running  ratlicr)  I  have  said,  many  times, 
to  many  people,  I  remember  not  to  have  mett  a  young 
Nobleman,  promessing  a  sharper  and  cleai-er  Jndg-emt 
&  of  closer  &  better  sense,  and  pai'don  me  if  I  wish 
that  this  occasion  may  give  tliee  time  to  prove  it  yet 
more  abundantly  to  tlie  world. 

I  was  a  little  elevated  wth  the  hopes  of  a  free  discours 
&  censure  upon  my  American  entcTprize,  when  Itpleas'd 
thee  to  give  me  to  beleive  I  might  meet  thee  some 
evening  at  Col:  Henry  Sidneys;  but  soine  greater  Af- 
faii-e  diverting  rob'd  me  of  tlie  advantage  I  had  reason 
to  promess  my  selfe  from  so  correct  a  Conversation.  But 
tho  I  mist  that  ex]5ression  of  thy  favoui",  lett  me  not 
want  the  eflects  of  it:  I  am  now  in  a  station,  whei'e  my 
own  weakness  or  my  Neig"iil)Ours  envy  may  hajipen  to 
hurt  my  honest  interest,  &  tlie  good  work  I  have  in  my 
eye:  please  to  take  me  &.  my  poor  feeble  Concerns  into 
thy  Protection,  8c  give  us  thy  smiles  8i  Countenance, 
and  I  will  venture  to  say;  yt  by  ye  help  of  Gotl  8c  such 
noble  Freinds  I  will  show  a  province  in  7  yeai-s  equall  to 
her  Neighbours  of  40  years  planting. 

I  havc'lay'd  out  tlie  Province  into  Countys,  Sixai-e 
begim  to  be  seated,  they  lye  on  ye  Great  River,  8c  are 
planted  about  6  miles  back,  the  Town  platt  is  a  mile 
long  8i  two  deep — has  a  Navigable  River  on  each  side, 
ye  least  as  broad  as  ye  Thames  at  Woolwych,  from  3  (o 
♦  Or  5  mo. 


8  fathom  water,  there  is  built  ah-out  80  houses,  St  I  have 
settled  at  least  three  hundred  farmcs  Contiguous  to  it. 
We  have  had  wth  passengers  23  Ships,  8c  tradeing  40 
great  and  small  since  the  last  Sitrnmcr.  not  amiss  for  one 
year,  the  Country  is  in  S^de  good,  aire  screen  (as  in 
Languedock)  St  sweet  from  the  Cedar,  pine  Sc  Surse- 
ti-ax,  wth  a  wild  mertile  yt  all  send  forth  a  most  fragrant 
smell,  wch  every  brees  carrys  wth  it  to  ye  Inhabitants 
where  it  goes.  Cyprus,  cliesnutt  cedar,  Black  walnutt, 
Sc  poppler  (ye  largest  in  ye  world)  Oake  of  six  sorts, 
white.  Red,  black,  Spanish  Cliesnutt  and  Swampe,  ai-e 
tlie  timber  of  thes  parts,  ash  there  is  also,  but  not  so 
frequently  here  is  a  hickery  nut  tree,  mighty  large, 
and  more  tough  then  om-  ash,  ye  finest  white  and  flamc- 
ing'  fire  I  have  ever  seen. 

1  have  had  better  venison,  bigger,  more  tender,  8c  as 
fatt  as  In  England.  Turkys  of  the  wood,  I  had  of  40  8c 
50  pound  weight.  Fish  in  abundance,  especially  of  Shad 
and  Rock,  wch  are  here  an  excellent  Fish,  pearch  Sc 
trout;  but  no  Salmon  hereaways  yet  as  I  hear  of,  but 
oysters,  yt  are  monstrous  for  bigness,  tho  there  be  a 
lesser  sort,  here  ai"e  of  Fruits,  clivers  wild,  the  Peach, 
Grape,  8c  plum,  8c  yt  of  divers  sorts.  We  have  also  in 
ye  woods,  flowers,  yt  for  Colour,  largeness  8c  beuty  ex- 
cel!, I  intend  a  Collection  of  ye  most  valluable  of  wt  this 
place  affords  for  Arstrope  ye  next  Season.  For  the  peo- 
ple; they  are  Savage  to  us,  in  their  Pei-sons,  8c  furnitiu-e; 
all  }t  is nide;  but  tliey  have  great  shape,  strength, agili- 
ty; 8c  in  Councel  (for  diey  (tho  in  a  kind  of  Community 
among  themselves)observe  property  Sc  Governmt)grave, 
speak  seldom,  inter  spaces  of  silence,  short,  elegant,  fer- 
vent, the  old  sitt  in  a  halfinoon  upon  the  Ground,  the 
middle  aged  in  a  like  figure  at  a  little  distance  behind 
them,  8c  the  young  fiy  in  the  same  manner  belrind  them. 
None  speak  but  the  aged,  they  having  Consulted  the 
rest  before;  thus  in  selling  me  their  land  they  order'd 
themselves;  I  must  say,  yt  their  obscurity  consider'd, 
wanting  ti-adition,  example  8c  insti'uction,  they  are  an 
extraordinaiy  people,  had  not  the  Dutch  Sweeds  and 
English  learn'd  them  drunkenness  (in  wch  condition, 
tliey  kill  or  burn  one  another)  they  had  been  very  trac- 
table, but  Rum  is  so  dear  to  them,  yt  for  6  penny  worth 
of  Rum,  one  may  buy  3 1  fur  from  them,  yl  five  sliilhngs, 
in  any  other  Commodity  shall  not  purchase.  Yet  many 
of  the  old  men,  8c  some  of  ye  )'oung  people  will  not 
toucli  wth  sucli  spirits;  &  Because  in  those  fitts  they 
mischief  both  themselves  Sc  our  folks  too,  I  have  foi'bid 
to  sell  them  any- 

Pardon  my  Noble  Freind  this  length  (longer  too  in 
my  scrawling  hand  then  in  it  selfe)  1  thought  it  my  duty 
to  give  an  account  of  ye  Place  to  one  whos  favour  had 
lielpt  to  make  it  myn,  Sc  w  ho  was  pleas'd  more  tlien 
once  to  discourse  the  settlement  of  it. 

I  have  only  to  recommend  the  Bearer  my  Kinsman, 
Capt.  Markham,  8c  to  pray  access  in  my  affaires,  yet  not 
fully  fixt,  by  ye  unkindness  of  my  Neighbour,  ye  Lord 
Baltimore,  8c  yt  it  would  please  thee  to  accept  a  poor 
present,  of  our  growth,  rcmembring*,  yt  the  Ancients 
vallued  ofierings  ijy  ye  heart  yt  made  tliem;  8c  finally  to 
give  me  leave  to  wai*e  tlie  c!iaracter  of 
My  Noble  Friend 

Thy  very  sensible  and  faithfull 

Frd.  &  Servt.  to  my  powr 

May  {  present  my  humble  Wm.  PENN. 

duty  to  tlie  Kingi" 
For  the  Eaele  of  Scnderlami, 

The  Bank  of  the  U.S.  yesterday  declared  a  dividend  of 
3  per  cent,  on  the  capital' stock  for  the  last  6  montlis. 

l"he  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  last  week  decla:-ed  a  divi- 
dend of  three  per  cent,  for  the  previous  six  months. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Na^•igation  Company  yesterday 
made  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  for  the  la.sf  6  months;  and 
the  Scliuylkill  Permanent  Bridge  Company  a  dividend 
of  4  per  cent,  for  the  same  period. 

The  Bank  of  North  America  yesterday  declai"ed  a  divi- 
dend of  2  per  cent,  for  the  last  6  months.— .ifwrom. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

For  the  following  infonnation  respecting  the  number 
of  hand  Looms  in  the  city  for  weaving  cotton  goods,  we 
are  indebted  to  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
for  Promoting  Domestic  Manufactures,  who  addressed  a 
number  of  queries  to  the  Society  of  Weavers,  of  whom 
tliirteen  of  the  most  extensive  and  respectable,  have 
signed  the  certificate.  As  all  facts  connected  with  this 
subject,  which  occupies  at  present  so  large  a  share  of 
public  attention,  especially  in  this  state  and  city,  arc  im- 
portant, we  give  place  to  this  article  with  pleasure;  as 
we  will  also  to  all  articles  communicating /«c/s  calculated 
to  exhibit  the  real  situation  and  extent  of  the  various 
branches  of  domestic  industry  tliroughout  the  state. 

*'  We,  the  undernamed,  having  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  inquired  diligently,  give  tlae  following  state- 
ment in  reply  to  queries  sent  us: 

"  There  are  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  104  warp- 
ing mills  at  work,  each  of  which  is  sufficient  to  employ 
from  40  to  50  weavers,  making  the  number  of  weavers 
about  4500.  Dyers  over  200;  spoolers  3000,  bobbin 
winders  2000. 

Wages. 
Weavers  can  now  average  5  doUai-s  per  week. 
Dyers  5  do. 

Warpers  5  do. 

Spoolers  from  50  cents  to  1  50      do. 
Bobbin  winders  1  do.     and  found. 

Houses  Occupied, 

Manufacturing  establishments  over  50,  average  rent  180 
dollars  per  year. 

Houses  occupied  by  weavers  about  1500,  average  rent 
60  to  80  dollai-s  per  yeai-. 

Indigo  used  per  week  2200  lbs. 

Flour  used  as  sizing  per  week  30  to  40  bbls. 

Quantity  of  goods  produced  per  day  81,000  yards,  aver- 
age value  16  cents  per  yai-d. 

•*  The  above  is  an  estimate  for  this  season — in  the 
winter,  when  other  employment  ceases,  the  number  in- 
creases considerably,  say  one  thu'd, 
*'  Philad.  25th  June,  1827. 
(Signed) 

THOS.  HUGHES, 
>  .TOHN  WATERS, 

JOHN  STEEL, 
JOHN  FUNSTON, 
JOHN  MAGUIRE, 
THOMAS   FORD, 
(ROBERT  WH.SON, 
RENTNG  &  AUSTIN, 
PATItICK  M'RRIDE, 
THOMAS  LAHtD, 
ABRAHAM  GUMMING, 
HUGH  CLARK, 
JAMES  BROWN,  jr." 

From  the  foregoing  data  we  have  made  the  following 
calculations: 

4500  weavers  at  $5  p. week,  amounts  p. an.  to  1,170,000 

200  dyers      at  $5        do,  do.  52,000 

3000  spoolers  at  75  cents  do.  do.  1 17,000 

2000  bobbin  winders  at  ^1  do.  do.  304,000 

104  warpers  at  $5  do.  do,  27,040 


In  wages  1,470,040 

50  establishments  average  rent  180      9,000 
1500  houses  occupied  by  weavers  70  105,000 


114,000 
2200  lbs.  of  indigo  per  week  orll4,400  lbs. 

per  annum  at  2  dels.  228,800 


35  bbls.  flour  used  for  sizing  per  week  or 

1820  per  annum,  at  5  dols  9,100 

81,000  }ds.  goods  per  day,  or  per  vcar  of  300 

working  days  24,300,000  yds.  "at  16  cents  3,888,000 
wliich  at  4  yds.  per  lb.  of  cotton,  wo\dd  require 
6,075,000  lbs.  or  20,250  bales  of  333^  lbs.  each— 
or  about  67  bales  per  duv,  or  400  bales  per  week — 
6,075,000  lbs.  cotton  at  lOcts.  is  607,500  dols. 

The  gentleman  from  whom  we  liave  obtained  the 
above  information,  further  imfonned  us,  that  these  goods 
are  of  the  denominations  called  ginghams,  checks,  bed- 
tickings  and  sti'ipes,and  are  exported  in  large  quantities 
for  the  supply  as  well  of  the  eastern  and  western,  as  of 
the  southei'n  stiites — large  quantities  being  sent  to  Bos- 
ton by  almost  every  packet. 


INF0RMATI6N  REQUESTED. 

In  the  ai-ticle  in  our  last  number,  entitled  "Commerce 
with  Great  Britain,"  we  have  mentioned  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  work  there  quoted,  that  copper  ore  was  one 
of  the  exports  of  the  state.  As  this  is  a  curious  fact,  if  it 
be  a  fact,  we  would  be  glad  if  any  of  our  readers  could 
inform  us  from  what  mines  the  ore  was  obtained — we  do 
not  recollect  to  have  ever  heard,  that  copper  ore  existed 
in  tliis  state,  of  the  quality  and  in  the  quantity  necessary 
to  render  it  an  object  of  export.  Upon  examining 
"Cleveland's  Mineralog}',"  we  find  the  following  species 
of  copper  noticed  as  found  in  this  state,  with  tiieir  locali- 
ties, viz. 

Native  Copper. — In  Hamilton  Ban,  Adams  county — at 
Morgantown  in  Berks  county — at  Pottsgrove  in  Montgo- 
meiy  county,  and  at  Perkiomen  lead  mine. 

Sulphuret  of  Copper. — Two  miles  north  from  Nichol- 
son's Gap  on  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Pyritous  Copper. — At  Perkiomen  lead  mine.  Montgo- 
mery county;  and  near  Chester  in  Delaware  county,  with 
sulphuret  of  molybdena.  From  this  species  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  copper  of  commerce  is  exti'acted,  which 
yields  only  from  2  to  20  and  sometimes  26  per  cent. 

Red  Oxide  of  Copper. — AtPerkiomen  lead  mine,  where 
it  presents  small  octaedral  and  ti-anslucent  capillary 
crystals;  also  neai*  Lancaster  with  malachite. 

Carbonate  of  Copper. — Blue,  at  Perkiomen  lead  mine, 
in  minute,  dark  blue  ciystals  in  veins,  which  contain 
galena  and  blende  and  traverse  tlie  red  sand  stone  form- 
ation; tlie  eartliy  variety  occurs  at  the  same  place. 

Green,  both  fibrovis  and  compact,  at  Perkiomen;  the 
latter  also  two  miles  from  Nicholson's  Gap. 

Tlie  Schuyler  mines  in  New  Jersey  were  worked  ma- 
ny yeai-s  since :  but  we  presume  the  ore  would  not  have 
been  sent  to  tliis  city. 


NORRISTOWN  BRIDGE. 

The  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  last  week  issued 
letters  patent  agi'ceably  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
for  erecting  a  Bridge  over  the  river  Schuylkill,  at  De 
Kalb  sti-eet  in  this  Borough.  It  now  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  county  to  subscribe  on  be- 
half of  said  coimt}',  for  one  thousaiid  shares  of  stock  of 
the  aforesaid  Bridge — and  the  six  persons  first  named  in 
the  letters  patent  to  proceed  to  organize  the  said  com- 
pany, and  hold  an  election  for  one  president;  six  mana- 
gers and  one  treasurer,  who  ai-e  to  serve  until  otiiers 
ai'e  lawfully  chosen,  and  make  such  bye-laws,  i-ules, 
orders  and  regulations,  as  sliall  be  found  necessary  for 
the  well-ordering  of  the  affairs  of  the  said  Company. — 
Herald. 
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We  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  communications  on 
the  subject  of  the  following-  paper,  which,  though  pub- 
lished some  time  since,  contains  facts  and  statements 
worthy  of  preservation.  The  number  of  salt  works  es- 
tablished, and  springs  discovered  since  that  period,  and 
the  whole  number  of  works  now  in  operation,  their  situ- 
ation, the  quantity  of  salt  made,  and  the  price  at  wliich 
It  is  sold  at  the  manufactory,  would  fonn  an  interesting 
ailicle  of  intelligence;  and  we  hope  persons  in  the  west- 
ern pai'ts  of  the  state  possessed  of  the  necessary  Informa- 
tion, will  have  the  goodness  to  communicate  it  to  us. 

Jan.  10,  1826. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  acting  committee  of  "  The  Penn- 
sylvania Society  for  the   Promotion  of  Internal  Im- 
provement," the  following  original  paper  was  read  by 
one  ofthe  members,  and  ordered  to  be  published. 
The  importance  and  value  of  an  easy  and  cheap  com- 
munication between  the  eastern  and  western  waters,  to 
the  citizens  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  has  been  fre- 
quently exhibited,  and  are  now  well  understood,  and 
almost  universally  admitted.     There  ai-e,  however,  pails 
of  the  state  which,  fi'om  their  local  situation,   and  their 
distance  from  the  sea-board,  will  derive  from  such  a  work 
advantages  peculiarly  their  own,  and  which  benefits  have 
not  heretofore  been  brought  sufficiently  into  the  view 
and  consideration  of  om"  fellow  citizens. 

It  Is  also  a  fact,  and  it  Is  one  which  is  stated  with  pe- 
cuUar  satisfaction,  that  tliose  benefits  and  advantages 
will  be  peculiarly  and  more  extensively  felt  and  enjoy- 
ed, by  those  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  where  objec- 
tions to  plans  of  internal  improvement  have  been  made 
with  most  apparent  force,  as  they  have  not  considered 
themselves  immediate  partakers  in  the  i-ich  results  of 
such  works. 

The  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  separated  by  mountains 
from  one  another,  and  communicating  only  by  the  most 
costly  of  all  means  of  intercourse,  turnpike  roads;  have 
not  hitlierto  known,  nor  do  they  yet  know,  the  abundant 
sources  of  wealth,  prosperity  and  comfort,  which  exist 
within  the  borders  ofthe  state;  and  which  will  be  fully 
and  equally  enjoyed  by  all,  as  soon  as  those  mountains 
shall  cease  to  be  obstacles  to  intercommunication,  and 
canals  or  railways  shall  be  substituted  for  those  roads. 

It  is  the  exclusive  purpose  of  this  paper,  to  exhibit 
the  advantages  which  will  be  derived  hy  the  middle  coun- 
ties of  the  state,  from  the  facilities  and  reduced  rates  at 
which  they  will  be  supplied  with  only  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  state;  a  necessary  of  life,  and  which  they 
now  obtain  from  abroad;  and  for  which,  until  the  Improve- 
ment ofthe  state  shall  be  accomplished,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  depend  on  importation.  This  article  is  SALT. 
It  was  not  until  within  a  few  years  ascei-tained,  that 
west  ot  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  upon  the  waters 
which  communicate  with  the  Allegheny  river,  as  well  as 
upon  the  margin  of  that  river,  any  quantity  of  salt  water 
may  be  obtained  by  peneti-atlng  the  earth  to  the  depth 
of  from  four  to  five  hundi-ed  feet.  Almost  every  where, 
upon  the  Connemaugh,  Klskiminetas,  and  Allegheny 
salt  works  are  established;  and  the  facilities  and  cheap- 
ness with  which  salt  is  made,  in  consequence  of  the 
abundance  of  coal  in  that  country,  will  enable  the  manu- 
facturers to  furnish  it  to  the  middle  and  eastern  parts  of 
of  the  state,  at  a  price  less  than  salt  can  be  brought  from 
abroad  into  our  cities  on  the  sea-boai-d,  and  for  much 
less  than  the  price  which  is  now  paid  for  it  in  our  interi- 
or counties. 

There  are,  upon  the  Connemaugh  and  Klskiminetas 
thirty-five  salt  works;  upon  the  Allegheny  river  there 
are  three,  and  many  more  ai-e  "  in  the  course  of  prepa- 
ration on  those  waters."  One  gentleman,  Mr.  Boggs, 
a  public  spirited  citizen  of  Westmoreland  county,  is  now 
sinking  at  Klskiminetas  a  well  of  enlaiged  dimensions; 


it  will  be  completed  within  tliis  year,  and  is  expected 
to  yield  water  sufficient  for  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of 
salt  per  day. 

The  progi-ess  and  increase  of  the  manufacture  of  salt 
hasbeenrapid  beyond  example;  and  these  are  the  surest 
evidences  of  the  certainty  and  permanency  of  tlie  sup- 
plies which  will  be  afforded,  when  a  market  will  be  fur- 
nished for  the  article. 

"In  the  year  1823,  at  the  Connemaugh  and  Klski- 
minetas salt  works,  there  were  made  20,000  ban-els  of 
salt— in  1824,  35,000  barrels— and  in  1825,  75,000  bar- 
rels." Without  the  expected  productions  from  the  well 
of  Mr.  Boggs,*  we  are  assured  that  If  a  reasonable  price 
and  steady  market  were  within  the  command  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  works,  "they  would  be  fully  competent 
to  manufacture  150,000  ban-els  per  year-"  which,  at 
five  bushels  per  barrel,  would  be  Barrels  -  750,000 
Add  for  Mr.  Boggs'  new  well,  1,500  bushels 

per  day,  say  300  days  per  year,  -         .     450,000 


Making  from  these  works  only,      -  bushels,  l,200,000f 

The  quaUty  of  this  salt  Is  excellent.  It  is  universally 
in  use  in  the  west,  and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  is  em- 
ployed for  the  preservation  of  meats  and  for  domestic 
purposes  by  the  citizens  of  the  whole  county. 

The  quality  of  the  salt  is  daily  improving,  as  increased 
care  is  used  in  its  production,  and  It  will  continue  to  im- 
prove. The  cost  of  manufacturing  will  also  diminish, 
as  the  works  shall  be  enlarged,  and'the  methods  of  mak- 
ing it  shall  obtain  more  attention.  The  price  is  now  20 
and  25  cents  per  bushel  at  the  works,  and  on  the  river  it 
has  been  sold  for  much  less.  It  is  said  It  has  been  purchas- 
ed for  12  J  cents  per  bushel  at  or  near  Pittsburg. 

The  usual  price  of  salt  in  the  middle  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  one  dollar  per  bushel.  In  some  counties  more 
distant  from  the  metropolis,  and  from  Baltimore,  tlie 
cost  per  bushel  is  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents. 

The  owners  ofthe  salt  works  on  the  Connemaugh  and 
Klskemlnetas,  "will  conti-act  to  deliver  at  Han-isbm-g, 
salt  manufactured  in  the  best  manner,  at  forty  cents  per 
bushel,  if  a  canal  to  connect  the  Allegheny  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna shall  be  made." 

The  writer  of  tills  paper  has  submitted  to  many  Intel- 
ligent and  respectable  citizens  ofthe  interior  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  queries  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity  of 
salt  consumed  in  those  counties.  It  was  expected  that 
the  precise  number  of  bushels  could  have  been  known: 
but  some  difficulties  Interposed,  and  he  is  obliged  to  re- 
ly upon  estimates  made  by  those  gentlemen.  The  esti- 
mates ai-e  the  results  of  careful  and  diligent  inquiries, 
and  they  all  agi-ee  In  representing,  that  tlie  average  use 
of  salt  in  the  middle  pai-ts  of  the  state.  Including  that 
used  for  agricultural  purposes,  is  half  a  bushel  per  person. 
If  this  estimate  shall  be  deemed  incorrect,  it  will  be  in 
the  power  of  any  one  to  reduce  or  increase  the  sums 
\yliich  are  the  results  of  it,  in  the  following  calcula- 
tions. 

It  is  proposed  to  show  the  particulars  and  amount  of 
the  annual  saving  to  many  ofthe  counties  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, tliose  in  wlilch  the  average  cost  of  salt  is  one  dollar 
per  bushel,  which  will  result  from  the  introduction  and 
consumption  ofthe  salt  ofthe  west,  by  means  of  a  canal 
or  railway.  The  calculations  are  not  made  as  favourably 
to  the  desu-ed  purpose  as  they  should  be,  as  forty  cent's 
per  bushel  is  assumed  to  be  the  price  at  which  the  west- 
ei-n  salt  will  be  delivered  in  all  the  counties,  although  in 
many  of  them,  as  they  are  nearer  the  place  of  produc- 

*This  gentleman,  who  now  makes  200  bush,  salt  daily 
at  his  works,  recently  sent  to  a  friend  in  this  city  some 
ofthe  coarse  and  fine  salt  manufactured  by  him.  It  has 
been  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  fine  salt 
is  highly  approved  of  for  table  use  by  a  number  of  our 
citizens. 

t  The  whole  quantify  of  salt  made  at  the  Saline 
Springs,  in  New  York,  in  1824,  was  820,962  bushels — in 
1825,  only  736,632. 
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lion  than  Hai-risburg-,  the  cost  will  be  less.  Ten  per  rent. 
is  also  .added  to  tlie  clmrg-e  oi  forty  centu  per  bushel  on 
western  salt,  ibr  tlie  expense  of  ciu-rijig-e,  from  the  place 
of  delivery  on  the  Une  of  communication  to  the  places  of 
consumption. 

In  the  following  table,  the  estimate  of  the  population 
of  the  several  counties  is  taken  from  the  census  of  1820, 
adding  thereto  fifteen  per  cent,  for  then-  increase  of  in- 


habitants dming  the  5  years  since  tliat  census  was  taken. 
This  addition  is  more  than  justified  by  the  average  in- 
crease of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania,  and  particu- 
larly of  tlic  middle  counties,  between  the  census  of  1810 
and  1820.  Franklin  rnunli/  is  inserted  in  the  tahle;  as  a 
canal  through  Cumberland  v.alley  will  connect  that  coun- 
ty witli  the  Susquehanna.  Bee/ford  county  will  also  be 
benefited  by  that  canal;  and  if  the  Juniata  route  is 
adopted,  slie  will  enjoy  the  advantages  of  both. 


1     Sums  which  will  be 

Sums  annually  paid 

jjaid  annually,  for  Salt 

Nimiber  of  bushels 

by   each   count  v   foi 

from  the  west,  supphed 

Middle    Counties   of 

Population   in  1825. 

of  Salt  consumed  in 

Salt,    estimating  the 

by  a  canal  or  a  rail-wav; 

Pennsylvania. 

cacli  county,  at  a  half 

same  at  one  doUiu-  jjcr 

the  salt  estimated  at  40 

bushel  per  head. 

bushel. 

cents  per  bushel,  with 
an  addition  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  same. 

Bedford 

23,549 

11,774 

$11,774  00 

$5,176  66 

Centre 

'[SJSS 

7,877 

7,877  00 

3,465  88 

Clearfield 

2,793 

1,396 

1,396  00 

614  24 

Columbia 

19,264 

9,632 

9,632  00 

4,248  60 

Cumberland 

27,146 

13,57-:^ 

\3,573  00 

5,967  70 

Dauphin 

24,800 

12,400 

12,400  00 

5,056  00 

Franklin 

36,675 

18,337 

18;337  00 

8,068  20 

Lvcoming 

15,543 

7,771 

7,771  00 

3,419  24 

Lebanon 

18,612 

9,306 

9,306  00 

4,084  46 

Mifflin 

19,109 

9,504 

9,504  00 

4,203  76 

Northumberland 

17,937 

8,968 

8,968  00 

3,945  40 

Perry 

12,991 

6,495 

6,495  00 

2,757  80 

Union 

20,410 

10,205 

10,205  00 

4,490  40 

York 

43,570 

21,785 

21,785  00 

9,5G5  40 

Making  an  actual  saving  annually  to  these  counties  of 
the  follovring  sums  by  the  use  of  western  salt,  viz. 

Bedford  county §6,597  54 

Centre  count)- 4,411  12 

Cleai-field  county ll^l  ''^ 

Columbia  county • 5,383  40 

Cumberland  county , 7,605  30 

Dauphin  county 7,344  00 

Franklin  county 9,269  60 

Lebajion  county 5,221  54 

Lycoming  county 4,351  76 

Mifflin  county 5,340  24 

Northumberland  county 5,022  60 

Perry  count}' 3,738  20 

Union  county 5,714  60 

York  county 11,199  54 

Total,     81,981  20 


A  total  annual  saving  of  eighty-one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  dollars  to  fourteen  counties  ofPenn- 
sylvani.%  on  the  consumption  of  Salt. 

It  would  lessen  the  force  of  these  facts  were  any  com- 
ments oHered  upon  them.  They  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  provident  wisdom  of  the  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth. 


DOCUMENTS 

Accompanyini^  the  Gavemor's  Message. 

Correspondence  with  Governor  Can-oil,  of  the  slate  of 
Tennessee. 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT,        ^ 
Harrisburg,  May  15,  1827.  S 
William  Cakroli.,  Esq. 
Governor  of  Tennessee. 
Sir— I  have  the  honour  to  herewith  transmit  to  you  an 
official  copy  of  a  resolution,  passed  at  the  late  session 
of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  communicate 
to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  state,  the  very  great  regaid  en- 


tertained by  its  representatives  for  your  patriotic  devo- 
tion and  distinguished  military  services  in  the  cause  of 
your  countiy,  diu'ing  the  late  war. 

As  Pennsylvanians,  we  feci  a  pride  that  one  of  her 
native  sons,  so  early  in  life,  and  in  a  distant  state,  should 
have  had  assigned  to  him  tlie  important  commands  en- 
trusted to  your  chai'ge,  and  executed  by  you  w^th  a 
zeal  courage  .ind  ability,  alike  honourable  to  yourself 
I  and  the  national  cliaracter.  It  is  also  a  source  of  high 
gratification,  that  the  state  of  Tennessee,  properly  sen- 
sible of  yom*  worth,  talents  and  devotion  to  her  interests, 
elevated  you  at  a  subscc^uent  period,  to  the  first  office 
of  the  state. 

It  affords  me  sincere  pleasure  to  be  the  organ  to  con- 
vey these  feelings  and  sentiments  to  you;  and  permit  me 
to  add  my  wish,  tliat  your  merits  and  services  may  con- 
tinue to  be  duly  appreciated  and  rewarded,  and  to  as- 
sure you  of  my  individual  respect  and  consideration. 
I  have  the  lienor  to  be, 

"N'ery  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  ANDW.  SnULZE. 

Nashville,  June  15,  1827. 

Sir — I  have  the  lionor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  conunuTiication,  of  May  15th,  enclosing  an  official 
copy  of  a  resolution,  relating  to  myself,  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  say  th.it  the  communication  and  the  document  it 
contained,  are  extremely  grateful  to  my  feelings,  would 
be  but  a  faint  and  inadequate  expression  of  tlie  emotions 
they  have  excited  in  my  bosom.  That  my  humble, 
tliough  hearty  and  zealous  exertions  in  the  stations  to 
which  I  was  called  during  the  last  war  have  been  thus 
long  recollected  in  my  native  state,  and  are  tlnis  highly 
appreciated  by  its  distinguished  citizens,  its  statesmen 
and  legislators,  are  circumstances  well  calculated,  not 
only  to  inspire  me  with  gratitude  for  the  partiality  and 
kindness  with  which  the  sentiments  communicated  by 
you  have  been  expressed,  but  to  create  within  my  breast, 
an  enthusiaitic  glow  of  pride  and  joy,  which  it  would 
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ill  become  me  to  attempt  to  disguise.  The  approbation 
and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  especially  of  those 
distinguished  for  wisdom  and  virtue,  must  ever  be  the 
most  grateful  and  satisfactory  reward  of  the  faithful  pub- 
lic servant.  How  peculiarly  gratifying-,  then,  must  it  be 
to  me,  thus  remotely  situated  from  the  place  of  my  na- 
tivity, to  have  my  attention  drawn,  after  so  many  years 
absence,  to  the  scenes  of  my  earliest  and  most  delightful 
recollections  and  associations,  by  assurances  of  regard 
for  my  exertions  and  public  services,  and  even  by  a  de- 
liberate expression  of  approbation,  from  the  gi'ave,  en- 
lightened, and  patriotic  leg-islature  of  such  a  state  as 
Pennsylvania — a  state  so  conspicuous  for  patriotism  and 
Intelligence  and  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  and  valuable  links  in  the  gi-eat  chain  of  our 
national  union. 

To  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  high  honor  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  the  resolutions  communicated  by  you, 
will  constitute  one  of  the  proudest  recollections  and 
most  grateful  events  of  my  life:  and  in  connection 
with  the  unequivocal  assurances  of  friendship  and  pei'- 
sonal  attachment,  by  which  I  have  been  so  hig'hly  favor- 
ed in  this,  the  state  of  my  adoption,  will  be  a  support  to 
me  through  all  the  perplexities  and  responsibilities  of 
life,  and  a  som'ce  of  consolation  amidst  the  difficulties 
and  eml)an'assments,  fi-om  which  it  is  not  the  lot  of  man 
to  be  exempt. 

Permit  me,  sir,  in  conclusion,  to  assure  you  of  my  per- 
sonal respect  for  the  members  of  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania. With  most  of  them  I  have  tlie  pleasure  of  an 
acquaintance,  and  all  of  them  I  know  by  reputation  and 
character.  Permit  me  also  to  add,  that  I  feel  peculiar 
satisfaction  in  receiving  the  testimonial  of  regard  from 
my  native  state,  through  a  medium  so  distinguished,  and 
that  I  most  cordially  reciprocate  the  kind  wishes  and 
friendly  sentiments  contained  in  your  communication. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  CARROLL. 
Flis  Excellency, 

John  A.  Shui.ze, 
Harrisburg. 


STATEMENT. 

To  the  honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Ge- 
neral Assembly  met: 

In  conformity  to  the  requisition  of  the  several  Acts  of 
Assembly  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  I  respectfully 
report  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  situation  of 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Land  Office,  and  also, 
the  business  done  in  the  office  during  tlie  year  ending 
with  the  30th  day  of  November,  1827. 

Busiiiess  done  for  trhich  no  fees  are  receivable. 
597  Patents  written,  sealed,  &c. 
597  Patents  recorded. 

580  Returns  from  the  Siu-veyor  General,  filed. 
480  Orders  to  the  Surveyor  General  for  retui'us. 
117  Warrants  to  accept  surveys  issued. 
378  Warrants  to  survej'  issued. 

17  Applications  for  islands  entered  and  filed. 
378  Apphcations  for  new  warrants  entered  and  filed. 

10  Warrants  to  survey  islands. 
1173  Calculations  of  amount  due. 
1173  Certificates  to  the  Treasurer  of  amounts  due  on 

lands. 
1173  Treasurer's  receipts  entered  and  delivered  to  the 
Auditor  General  accompanied  with  lists. 
617  Vouchers  written  and  filed. 
556  Tickets  from  the  Surveyor  General  filed. 
1173  Accounts  journahzed. 
1100  Accounts  posted  and  indexed. 
69  Mortgages  and  bonds  written  and  executed. 


433  Entries  in  the  fee  book. 

Transcribing  the  same  quarterly,  and  settling  with 
the  Auditor  General. 
36  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Property,  recorded  and 

indexed. 
30  Transcripts  of  entries  of  warrants,  &,c.  for  the  use 

of  the  Surveyor  General's  office. 
50  Searches  for  the  use  of  the  Sun'cyor  General's 
Office. 
Business  done  in  the  Office  from  tlie  \st  of  October,  1826, 
to  \st  October,  1827,  for  which  fees  loere  receivable: 
179  Searches. 
121  Calculations. 
88  Exemplifications  of  patents. 
110  Office  copies  with  seals. 
24  Caveats  entered. 
9  Citations  issued. 
24  Certificates  discharge  of  liens. 

8  Orders  for  re-survey. 
22  Orders  for  valuing  islands. 
3  Judgments  of  Board  of  Property. 

Of  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  clerk  hire,  for 
the  year  1826,  which  remained  unexpended  on  the  first 
of  October  of  that  year,  there  v/as  expended  in  compen- 
sating clerks  to  the  first  of  April,  1827,  the  sum  of  six- 
teen hundi-ed  forty-nine  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents, 
leaving  unexpended  three  hundred  doUai'S  and  eight 
cents. 

By  the  Act  of  the  16th  April,  1827,  there  Avas  .appro- 
priated for  clerk  hire  for  one  year,  commencing  tlie  1st 
April,  three  tliousand  dollars,  of  which  there  has  been 
expended  for  clerk  hire  up  to  the  1st  October,  seventeen 
hundred  forty -nine  dollars  and  ninety -six  cents;  leaving 
unexpended  to  compensate  clerks  to  the  first  of  April, 
1828,  eighteen  hundi'ed  and  fiftj'  dollars  and  four  cenls. 

Of  the  appropriation  for  the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  office  for  the  3xar  1826,  there  was  expended  from 
the  first  of  October  1826,  to  the  first  of  April  1827,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  fifty -two  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents, 
leaving  unexpended  two  liundred  thirt3-six  dollars  and 
ten  cents. 

By  the  Act  of  16th  April  1827,  there  was  appropriated 
for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  office,  for  the  year 
commencing  the  first  day  of  April,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  of  which  there  h:is  been  expended  up  to 
the  first  of  October,  four  hundred  and  nine  dollars, 
leaving  a  balance  unexpended  to  meet  the  contingent 
expenses  to  the  first  of  April  1828,  of  tliree  hundred 
and  forty-one  doilai-s. 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  Office,  from  the  1st  of  October 
1826,  to  the  Isi vf  October  1827. 

Paid  for  paper,  parchment  and  printing  309  75 

Postag-e  on  letters  on  public  business  38  59 

Stationary  '    25  52 

Messenger's  wages  132  00 
Washing  office,  repairing  stoves  and 

windows  17  55 

Binding  laws  and  record  books  27  12 

Fuel  11  00 


$561  53 


As  respects  the  state  of  the  Office,  I  can  only  state, 
that  the  books  are  posted  and  indexed,  and  the  vouchers 
regularly  filed  up  to  the  present  time. 
Respectfully  submitted,  by 

JOSHUA  DICKERSON. 
Secretary  Land  Office. 

COAL  TRADE. 

Extract  from  Governor  Clinton's  Message. 
1  have  formerly  and  frequently  solicited  legislative  en- 
couragement for  the  discovery  of  coal,  which  from  vari- 
ous geological  indications,  must  exist  in  vast  quantities 
within  oiu"  territory;  but  this  subject  has  been  entirely 
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overlooked,  and  we  are  now  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
anthracite  beds  of  Pennsylvania;  we  must  also  draw  our 
supplies  from  the  bituminous  coal  of  Tiog^,  in  that  state, 
and  on  the  opening  of  tlie  Ohio  canal,  fi-om  tlie  vast  de- 
posits of  the  same  fossil  wliich  are  embosomed  in  tiie 
regions  adjoining'  tlie  Muskingum  river  and  its  head 
waters:  the  toll  on  wood  amounts  to  an  interdiction  of 
its  transportation  by  the  canals,  beyond  a  moderate  dis- 
tance, and  its  rapid  consumption  by  steam  boats,  by  our 
increasing  population,  and  by  the  various  uses  to  which 
it  is  applied  for  human  accommodation,  is  so  extensive, 
that  it5  expense  has  become  very  onerous  in  our  places 
of  concentrated  population.  That  branch  of  rural  econo- 
my which  eml)races  the  plantations  of  forests  ought  to 
be  fostered,  and  the  reproduction  of  our  wood,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  primar}"  importance.  Peat  and  tui-f  which  abound 
in  many  place,  have  been  found  useful  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  ratio  of  tlie  con- 
sumption of  London,  this  state  will  require  two  millions 
of  tons  of  coal  annually,  if  coal  is  exclusively  used,  but 
as  this  is  not  the  fact  a  great  deduction  must  be  allowed. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  tlie  augmentation  of 
all  our  manufactories,  and  of  all  machinery  impelled  by 
steam,  will  incre;ise  the  demand  witli  the  progi'ess  of 
time  and  population.  We  can  now,  or  soon  will  procm-e 
anthracite  coal  from  Pennsylvania  by  the  ocean,  by  the 
Hudson  and  Delaware,  and  b}'  the  Moiris  canals,  and 
other  channels  may  be  opened  by  tlie  Chenango,  by  the 
Orange  and  Sussex,  and  by  the  Delaware  and  Raiitan 
canals.  Bituminous,  and  in  some  instances,  glance  coal 
may  be  obtained  by  the  following  proposed  avenues;  by 
the  Chenango,  by  Chemung  and  by  the  Ohio  canals,  by 
the  rail  road  from  Oswego  to  Itliaca  and  by  the  Susque- 
hanna canal,  and  a  rail  road  from  the  head  of  the  Otsego 
lake  to  the  Erie  canal.  The  importance  and  magnitude 
of  this  interest,  require  that  every  som-ce  of  supply 
should  be  encouraged  and  every  means  of  acquisition 
attempted.  All  the  great  projects  of  communication  I 
have  specified,  ought  with  this  view  alone  to  receive 
j'our  favourable  notice.  Great  revenue  as  well  as  great 
accommodation;  invariably  results  from  the  conveyance 
of  coal  by  hydraulic  communication.  The  coal  beds  at 
C;inal  Port  or  Peter's  Camp,  in  Tioga  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  been  accurately  explored  and  examined,  and 
competent  judges  concui"  in  opinion  as  to  the  excellence 
of  quality,  abundance  of  quantity;  facihty  of  approach 
and  easiness  of  procurement — besides  they  are  accompa- 
nied and  environed  by  sulphuret  of  iron,  bismuth,  galena 
and  almost  all  the  varieties  of  the  best  u-on  ores. 

The  tendency  of  the  proposed  communications  to  di- 
minish the  price  and  to  increase  the  supply  of  coal  must 
be  palpable. 
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FOREIGN  MINISTERS, 

Consuh  &c.  resident  in  Philadelphia. 

Denmark.     John  Bohlen  Vice  Consul,  office  No.  67  S. 
4th  St. 

Hamburg.  Charles  N-  Buck  Consul  General,  office  No. 
30  Walnut  st. 

Colombia.     Alexander  Velez  chai-ge  d'afPairs  and  con- 
sul general,  office  cor.  of  5th  and  Library  sts. 
Edward  Brady  vice  consul,  office  No.  33  Walnut  st. 

Prussia-     L.  Niederstetter  charge  d'affaires.  Arch  near 
12th  St. 
Jacob  Sperry  consul.  No.  99  S.  Front  st. 

Portugal.    Chevalier  I  BaiTozo  Pereira  charge  d'affaires 
and  consul  general,  No.  218  Chesnut  st. 
John  Vaughan  vice  consul.  No.  107  S.  Front  st. 

Sweden  and  Norway.     Chevalier  S.  Lorich  consul  gene- 
ral. No.  218  Chesnut  st. 
John  Vaughan  vice  consul,  No.  107  S.  Front  st. 

Sardinia.     Chevalier  Caravadossy  de  Thoet,  No.  294 
Walnut  si. 


Russia.     Theodore  IvanofT  consul  general,  No.  70  W^al- 

nut  st. 
Great  Britain.     Gilbert  Rebertson  consul,  No.  4  Libra- 

ly  St. 
Brazil.  Francisco  Joaquim  de  Lima  consul  general,  No. 

107  S.  Front  St. 
Spain.     Francisco  de  Tacon  minister  resident.  No.  270 

M'alnut  St. 

Francisco  Hernandez  de  Nogues  consul.  No.  50  S. 

5th  St. 
France.     Mr.  Pillovine  consul.  No.  44  Pine  st. 
Mexico.     Don  Jose  Tolon  consul,  N.  138  South  Second 

street. 
Franhfort.  (free  city  in  Germanv)  A.  Halbach  consul. 

No.  81  S.  Front  st. 
Saxuny.     Robert  Ralston,  jr.  consul.  No.  11  South  Front 

street. 
Netherlands.     Lewis  Krumbhaar  agent,  No.  217  Market 

street. 
Jlustria.     Baron  Lederer  consul  general  for  New  York, 

Pennsylvania,  Marj'land  and  Virginia,  residence  New- 
berg,  N.Y. 
Wirtemberg.   Christian  Mayer  consul  general,  residence 

Baltimore.     Inquire  of  Mayer  &  Loliman,  back  of  No. 

95  N.  Water  st. 
Rome.     Charles  Picot  vice  consul,  Washington  Square, 

two  doors  above  7th  st. 
Naples  and  Sicily.     William   Read  vice  consul.  Dock 

near  2d  st. 

On  Tuesday  1st  January,  Frederick  Wolbert,  esq.  was 
elected  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Liberties, 
Police  Magistrate  of  tlie  District  for  the  ensuing  3'ear. 

The  legislature  on  the  8th  inst.  elected  Alexander 
Mahon  (speaker  of  the  Senate)  State  Treasurer  in  the 
place  of  ilr.  Clark,  removed. 

A  man  has  been  drowned  at  dam  No.  2,  in  the  Kiske- 
minetas. 

A  coloured  man  of  the  name  of  Jacob  Marsh,  who  lived 
in  the  upper  pai-t  of  this  city,  was  yesterday  morning 
brought  before  Alderman  Barti-am,  charged  with  having 
drowned  his  wife,  by  throwing  her  into  the  river  Dela- 
ware on  Friday  night  the  4th  int.  He  was  remanded  for 
further  examination. 

On  Sunday  last  an  elderly  g-entleman  employed  a  car- 
riag'c  to  take  a  ride;  when  on  the  Schuylkil  Permanent 
Bridge,  he  offered  the  driver  a  bank  note  in  pajinentfor 
his  fare,  requesting  him  to  call  back  with  tlie  chang-e  in 
about  an  hour,  stating  that  he  intended  to  remain  there; 
but  before  the  carriage  had  got  off  the  bridge,  he  was 
seen  to  leap  from  one  of  the  windows  and  was  drowned. 
No  cause  is  assigned  for  this  rash  act.  His  body  floated 
down  to  Gray's  Feiry  Bridg'e,  and  was  there  picked 
up. 

Jlppointment  by  the  Post  Master  General. 

Colonel  Jonas  Rodock,  is  appointed  Postmaster  at 
Millerstown,  Lehigh  county,  Pennsylvania.  The  name 
of  the  Post  Office  is  changed  from  Millersville,  to  Ma- 
cungy. 


Printed  every  Saturday  morning  by  William  F.  Ged- 
DEs,  No.  59  Locust  street,  Philadelphia;  where,  and  ai 
the  Editor's  residence,  No.  5\  Filbert  street.  Subscrip- 
tions will  be  thankfully  received.  Price  five  dollars  per 
annum — payable  in  six  months  after  the  commencement 
of  publication — and  annually  thereafter,  by  Subsei'ibers 
resident  in  or  near  the  city — or  where  there  is  an  agent. 
Other  Subscribers  pay  in  advance. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE  CANAL  COMMISSIONERS  OF 

PEISTNSYLVANIA. 

[rnox  PAGE  24 — concluded.] 

By  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  9th  April,  18'27,  the 
canal  commissioners  are  requu-ed  to  make  further  exa- 
minations, in  order  to  determine  the  practicabihty  of  a 
continued   water    communication    between    the    west 
branch  of  Susquehanna  and  the  Allegheny  rivers.     In 
comphancc  with  this  section,  and  with  the  request  of  a 
number  of  members  of  the  legislature,  who  felt  an  inte- 
rest on  the  subject,  Messrs.  WilUam  Wilson  and  John 
Mitchell  were  appointed  at  the  meeting  in  May,  with 
instructions  to  examine  all  points  on  the  dividing  ridge 
not  previously  explored,  and  to  report  whether  any  and 
which  afforded  in  their  opinion  a  prospect  of  success. — 
Mr.  Wilson,  to  whom  the  most  northern  section  of  coun- 
try was  assigned,  commenced  operations  about  the  first 
of  July,  and  after  following  the  dividing  ridge  from  the 
NewYork  line  to  a  summit  between  the  head  of  Bennet's 
Branch  and  that  of  Sandy  Lick,  reported  this  summit  as 
the  only  one  within  his  disti'ict  worthy  of  attention.    Mr. 
Mitchell  commenced  liis  sm-vey  on  the  26th  of  July,  and 
directed  his  attention  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  di- 
viding ridge.     By  a  letter  dated  September  20th,  he 
informed  the  supcrintendant  of  surveys,  that  a  summit 
between  the  head  of  West  Branch  and  that  of  TwoLick, 
presented  the  most  i-easonable  hope  of  a  water  commu- 
nication, and  reqviested  that  a    professional  engineer 
might  be  sent  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  subject, 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  Mi*.  Whippo,  in  whose 
qualifications  for  the  service  the  Board  have  entire  con- 
fidence, and  who  was  then  engaged  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lake  Erie,  was  directed  to  repair  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Bellefonte,  and  thence  with  Messrs.  Wilson 
and  Mitchell  to  proceed  to  the  points  which  they  had 
designated.     This  order  was  executed  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable, and  a  report  has  been  received  fiom  Mr.  Whippo 
of  which  a  copy  is  annexed.     It  appears  that  the  whole 
supply  on  the  S.andy  Lick  summit,  for  14  miles  is  equal 
to  8  88.100  cubic  feet  per  second;  while  the  necessaiy 
demand  for  filtration  and  evaporation  in  that  distance 
would  be  12  cubic  feet  per  second — and  that  a  reservoir 
proposed  by  Mr,  Wilson  for  collecting  the  drainag'e  of 
the  country  in  aid  of  the  feeding  streams,  would  be 
wholly  insufficient  for  tlie  purpose.     In  regard  to  the 
TwoLick  summit,  its  distance  is  so  great  from  the  points 
of  supply,  that  ^Ir.  Mitchell  announces  the  entire  impos- 
sibility of  fuiMiishing-  it  with  water,  unless  some  mode 
can  be  devised  which  will  obviate  the  loss  by  filtration 
and  evaporation.    With  this  view  he  proposes  the  inti'o- 
ductlon  of  iron  pipes  as  a  means  of  conducting  water  to 
the  summit.     In  the  report  of  Mr.  Whippo  it  is  demon- 
strated that  the  expense  of  such  an  experiment  cannot 
be  less  than  four  millions  of  dollars.   Against  its  adoption 
at  such  enormous  cost,  two  considerations  arc  believed 
to  be  conclusive.     First,  that,  supposing  tlie  whole  sup- 
ply introduced  upon  the  summit,  it  would  barely  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  passage  of  23  boats  a  day,  or  less  than  one 
to  the  hour — and  second,  that  if  by  the  falhu-e  of  the 
stj'eams  relied  upon,  which  from  experience  and  analogy 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  the  quantity  should  be 
moderately  reduced,  none  would  remain  for  tlie  use  of 


the  locks.  The  Board  ai-e  therefore  compelled  to  say, 
in  the  most  explicit  manner,  that  a  navig-able  commuica- 
tion  between  the  eastern  and  western  waters  of  Penu 
sylvania,  sufficiently  permanent  to  justify  the  expense, 
is  wholly  impracticable. 

The  survey  of  Mr.  Randal,  along  the  north  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  was  commenced  in  the  month  of  July. 
He  began  his  line  of  levels  at  the  New-York  line,  and 
can-led  it  simidtaneously  on  both  sides  of  the  river  until 
he  arrived  at  Northumlierland,  a  distance  of  161  miles. 
He  has  since  furnished  the  Board  with  an  estimate  of  the 
costs  of  each  mile  on  either  side,  and  also  of  the  expense 
of  a  complete  fine  formed  in  the  manner  most  consistent 
with  economy,  by  crossing  the  river  at  several  points,  so 
as  to  avoid  serious  obstacles  and  take  advantage  of  more 
favourable  ground. 

The  whole  distance  located  in  this  way,  will  amount 
to  $1,820,587  78  or  11,308  per  mile.  From  Northum- 
berland to  the  Wyoming  Valley,  keeping  on  the  west 
side  all  the  wav,  the  cost  for  56  miles  will  not  exceed 
§8,500  per  mile. 

The  Board  have  not  found  themselves  materially  de- 
ceived in  the  calculations  which  they  presented  to  the 
Legislature  in  their  lastreport,  and  further  reflection  and 
information  have  confirmed  their  impressions  of  the  im- 
poi-tance  of  this  communication  as  a  part  of  the  system 
of  improvement. 

The  surveys  directed  by  law  between  the  Susque- 
hanna and  tiie  Delaware,  "were  commenced  by  Major 
Wilson  in  the  latter  end  of  June.  He  began  his  exami- 
nations on  the  Schuylkill,  and  continued  thence  through 
the  valley  of  Chester  county  to  the  Gap  of  Mine  Ridge, 
which  divides  the  waters  intended  to  be  connected. — 
Having  established  this  summit,  the  height  of  which  cor- 
responds in  a  remarkable  degree  with  the  report  of 
the  first  canal  commissioners,  he  proceeded  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  water  which  could  be  brought  for  its  sup- 
plv.  The  result  of  these  inquiries,  which  iu-e  believed 
to'  have  been  conducted  with  gi-eat  fidelity,  render  the 
impractlcablhty  of  a  navigable  communication  so  com- 
pletely  manifest,  that  the  siu-vey  was  abandoned.  In 
conformitv  with  his  instructions  Major  Wilsoji  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  mouth  of  Swatai-a,  and  commenced  the 
location  of  a  railwav  fine,  thence  to  Philadelphia;  a  duty 
which  was  finallv  accomplished  by  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber. It  was  the' misfortune  of  this  party  to  be  visited 
with  sickness  of  such  extreme  severity,  that  for' several 
weeks  but  a  single  individual  was  fit  for  duty.  In  con- 
sequence of  delay  thus  produced,  a  regular  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  a  railway  is  not  ^•et  prepared. 

Since  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  Major  Wilson  has 
laboured  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  and  has  fiu-nished 
the  Board  with  a  full  report  of  his  canal  examinations 
through  the  Chester  Vallev,  with  an  estimate  for  a  canal 
along  the  Susquehanna,  from  tlie  mouth  of  Swatara  to 
Columbia,  and  with  a  minute  and  most  satisfactory  ae- 
scrlption  of  the  railwav  line  from  Columbia  to  Philadel- 
phia. Tliis  line  reaches  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
city  of  Lancaster,  in  a  distance  scarcely  exceeding  that 
of  "the  turnpike  road;  thence  crossi^igthe  Conestoga,  Pe- 
quea  and  some  smaller  st-eams,  an-ives  -.t  its  greatest 
elevation  at  the  Gap;  thence  descending  iaW)  the  Chester 
Valley  on  the  north  side,  and  crossing  tlR  branches  ot 
I  Brandy  wine,  it  reaches  the  valley  summit,  and  passes  to 
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the  sou^h  side  at  the  White  Horse;  thence  across  the 
country  to  a  point  on  the  Lancaster  road,  about  a  mile 
from  Philadelphia.  Whether  the  railway  shall  cross  the 
Schuylkill,  and  what  location  should  be  selected  for  a 
bridge,  will  be  questions  for  matvire  consideration,  and 
the  present  termination  of  the  line  will  correspond  with 
any  future  decision. 

The  estimate  of  a  canal  from  the  mouth  of  the  Swa- 
tara  to  Columbia,  fin-nishcd  by  MajorWilson  is  $192,000. 
It  is  hii5  opinion,  altlioug'h  a  proper  estimate  is  not  yet 
completed,  that  J  1,000, 000  will  cover  all  the  expenses 
of  a  railway  from  Pbiladelphia  to  Columbia;  and  that 
the  same  line  may  be  extended  (if  tlioiig;ht  advisable)  to 
the  mouth  of  Swatara  for  $100,000  more.  For  thcpiu"- 
poses  of  this  report,  these  sums  may  be  deemed  suffici- 
ently accurate,  and  as  the  legislature  will  be  furnished 
with  a  regular  estimate  long  before  a  law  can  pa.ss  on  the 
subject,  the  necessary  con-cctions  can  easily  be  applied. 
The  commissionei's  would  not  hesitate  in  choosing  be- 
tween the  places  sugg'ested  by  the  foregoing  facts.  They 
believe  that  a  continuation  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Canal  as 
far  as  Columbia,  and  a  communication  thence  by  raihva}' 
to  Philadelphia  is  decidedly  preferable.  Regarding  this 
raihva}'  as  an  important  feature  in  the  system  of  improve- 
ment, they  have  been  gratified  to  find,  that  from  the 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna  (for  sm-mounting  which  a  sta- 
tionary engine  will  be  required,)  the  limit  of  graduation 
for  locomotive  machinery  may  be  preserved  the  whole 
distance  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

A  survey  along  the  Delaware,  from  Cai-penter's  Point 
to  Easton,  v.as  commenced  by  Mr.  Sargent  on  the  17th 
of  September,  and  finished  about  the  first  of  the  present 
month.  He  estimates  the  expense  of  the  proposed  canal 
at  $1,430,699  for  a  distance  of  70  miles,  or  $20,438  per 
mile. 

The  sun'cys  of  the  past  season,  with  a  view  to  con- 
nect the  Ohio  with  I^ake  Erie,  are  next  to  be  considered. 
The  arrangements  witli  reference  to  tliis  subject,  were 
governed  by  a  wish  that  every  possible  route  might  be 
explored,  and  all  the  materials  collected  for  a  final  deci- 
sion. SuiTcj's  from  the  Conneaut  summit,  and  from 
Meadville  by  way  of  French  creek  to  the  harbour  of 
Erie;  from  the  mouth  of  French  creek  to  the  Conneaut 
outlet,  and  from  Pittsburg  by  the  Beaver  and  Chenango 
to  the  Conneaut  lake,  were  consequently  provided  for. 
The  first  has  been  completely  executed  by  Major  Doug- 
lass. The  second  and  fourth  by  Mr.  Whippo,  and  the 
third  by  Mr.  Ferguson.  These  lines,  in  connexion  with 
the  French  creek  feeder,  as  located  la.st  year,  and  with 
the  survey  of  Judge  Geddes  from  the  mouth  of  Kiski- 
minetas  to  that  of  French  creek,  embrace  all  the  modes 
of  commimication  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Board 
has  ever  been  directed.  Tlie  expense  of  a  route  from 
Pittsburg  by  the  Beaver  and  Chenango  to  the  Conneaut 
summit,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Whippo  at  $1,003,101;  and 
if  slack  water  be  used  for  about  eight  miles  along  the 
Beaver,  as  he  recommends,  it  will  reduce  the  cost  to 
$928,301  for  120  miles,  or  an  average  of  $8,000  per 
mile. 

The  proposed  canal  from  the  head  of  the  French 
creek  feeder,  by  way  of  Waterford  to  Lake  Erie,  is  es- 
timated by  the  same  gentleman  at  416,016  dollars,  for  a 
flistance  of  46  miles,  with  7  miles  of  feeder — or  some- 
what less  than  8000  dollars  per  mile.  From  the  mouth 
of  French  creek  to  the  Conneaut  outlet,  a  distance  of 
19  4-5  miles,  a  canal  mav  be  constmcted,  according  to 
Mr.  Ferguson,  for  178,200  dollars,  or  9,000  dollars  per 
mile.  From  the  Conneaut  summit,  by  way  of  Elk  creek, 
to  the  harbour  of  Erie,  is  estimated  by  Major  Douglass, 
supposing  expensive  stone  locks  to  be  used,  at  835,320 
dollars  for  47|  miles,  or  17,620  dollars  per  mile.  With 
wooden  locks  it  would  amount  to  569,894  dollars  or 
11,000  dollars  per  mile.  Combining  these  results  with 
those  ascertained  by  the  surveys  of  the  last  year,  we  ob- 
tain the  foll(*ring  statement,  which  has  been  carefidly 
prepared,  that  the  relative  merits  of  all  the  routes  from 
the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie  may  be  perceived  at  a  single 
view. 


1.  From  the  mouth  of  Kiskiminetas,  by  the  Allegheny, 
P'rench  creek,  and  Waterford,  to  Erie  Harbour,  162 
3-10  miles— 1103  lockage— 2,339,427  dollars  cost. 

2.  From  the  same  point  by  the  Allegheny,  French  creek, 
Conneaut  summit,  and  Elk  creek,  to  Erie  Harbour, 
166  4-5  miles — 837  lockag-e — 2,664,373  dollais  cost. 

3.  P'rom  Pittsburg  by  the  Beaver  and  Chenango,  Con- 
neaut summit  and  Elk  creek,  to  Erie  Harbour,  167i 
miles — 852i  lockage — 1,730,015  dollars  cost. 

4.  From  Pittsburg  by  Beaver  and  the  Chenango,  Con- 
neaut Lake,  French  creek  and  Waterford  to  Erie 
Harbour,  186  miles — 1118  lockage — 1,576,131  dollars 
cost. 

As  this  table  has  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
curate comparison,  and  as  the  cost  of  lockage  has  been 
variously  estimated  by  the  several  engineers,  according 
to  their  preference  for  wood  or  stone;  tliisitem  has  been 
reduced  in  each  instance  to  the  lowest  price  fixed  by 
either,  which  is  150  dollars  per  foot.  So  much  of  the 
French  creek  feeder  as  would  become  a  part  of  the 
main  canal,  has  been  added  to  the  distances  respectively, 
and  its  whole  cost  is  included  in  the  aggregates  of  the 
2d  and  3d  routes. 

After  maturely  weigliing  all  the  circumstances  which 
are  wortliy  of  attention,  the  Board  are  unanimous  in  ex- 
pressing their  belief  that  the  communication  between 
the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie  should  begin  at  Pittsburg, 
and  pass  thence  by  the  Beaver  and  Chenango  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Conneaut  Lake.  Thus  far  the  choice 
is  indicated  by  considerations  of  economy,  which  cannot 
be  overlooked.  Whether  the  line  shall  then  continue 
across  the  Conneaut  summit,  and  by  Elk  creek  to  Pres- 
que  Isle,  or  shall  reach  the  same  point  by  way  of  French 
creek  and  the  Waterford  summit,  becomes  next  a  ques- 
tion. The  distance  by  the  former  is  47^  miles,  and  by  the 
latter  66  miles.  The  difference  of  expense  is  not  very 
material — but  the  excess  of  lockage  on  the  Waterford 
route,  amounting  to  nearly  300  feet,  is  a  decided  disad- 
vantage. When  the  additional  fact  is  remembered  that, 
according  to  the  reports  both  of  Mr.  Whippo  and  of 
Major  Douglass,  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  obtained  on 
the  Waterford  summit,  though  it  would  probably  answer 
at  this  time  for  the  piu-poses  of  navigation,  is  yet  a  bare 
supply,  which  a  futm-e  diminution  of  the  streams  might 
render  insufficient,  the  inclinaton  of  the  Board  is  deci- 
dedly in  favour  of  crossing  the  summit  near  the  Conneaut 
Lake.  The  most  serious  objection  ever  m-ged  against 
it,  namelj",  the  apprehended  difficulty  of  crossing  the 
valleys  of  Elk  and  Walnut  creeks,  is  satisfactorily  re- 
moved by  the  report  of  Major  Douglass,  to  which  the 
Board  with  much  pleasure  refer,  as  exhibiting  unusual 
care  in  the  investigation  of  his  subject,  and  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  all  its  details. 

In  pursuance  of  the  13th  section  of  the  act  of  9th  April 
last,  the  Board,  during  their  session  in  Philadelphia,  de- 
voted a  day  to  the  examination  of  the  proposed  canal 
route,  commencing-  on  the  Schuylkill,  near  the  United 
States'  Arsenal,  and  terminating  below  the  Navy  Yard, 
in  the  district  of  Southw.irk.  Since  then  they  have  caus- 
ed a  sur\cy  to  be  made,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sar- 
geant,  whose  estimate  is  hereto  annexed.  Two  modes 
arc  proposed  for  effecting  the  improvement.  If  a  tho- 
rough cut  be  adopted, the  expense  will  amount  to  356,535 
dollars.  If  the  summit  be  reduced  to  20  feet,  and  steam 
power  be  used  for  raising  the  water  from  the  Schuylkill, 
the  work  may  be  accomplished  for  108,000  dollars.  The 
distance  being  a  little  less  than  three  miles. 

Ft  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  answer  the  question  pro- 
posed by  law,  whether  this  improvement  will  constitute 
a  necessary  link  between  the  Delaware  and  the  western 
waters.  The  exigencies  of  a  great  western  trade 
brought  to  Philadelphia  by  water,  are  as  yet  mattci-s  of 
mere  conjecture.  IIow  far  the  Schuylkill  part  of  the 
city  may  become  the  seat  of  business,  and  how  far  the 
cheapness  of  property  there  rnay  counteract  the  advan- 
t.ogcs  which  the  Delaware  holds  out  to  foreign  commerce, 
are  questions  which  can  be  answered  only  by  experience. 
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It  is  not.  improbable,  however,  that  difficulties  in  naviga- 
ting- tlie  Schuylkill,  may  render  the  communication  very 
important  to  that  portion  of  the  western  ti-ade,  whose 
ultimate  destination  is  beyond  Philadelphia — and  this 
view  of  the  subject  would  derive  additional  weight  from 
the  consti'uction  of  a  canal  between  tlie  Delaware  and 
Raritan.  The  commissioners  are,  therefore,  of  opinion 
that  the  probable  expediency  of  the  work  oug-ht  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of.  Whether  it  should  be  undertaken  now, 
or  at  what  future  period  is  a  question  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  decide,  and  wliich  indeed  belong's  more  pro- 
perly to  the  Legislature. 

Among  the  documents  annexed  hereto,  will  be  found 
the  copy  of  a  report  made  by  Judge  Geddes  to  the  canal 
commissioners  of  Maryland,  in  the  3'ear  1823,  with  his 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  canal  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Susquehanna,  from  the  Conewago  Falls,  to  the  Maryland 
line,  and  an  extract  from  the  report  of  these  commis- 
sioners to  the  legislature.  The  report  of  Major  Wilson, 
ah'eady  refeiTed  to,  exhibits  the  expense  on  the  east  side 
from  the  mouth  of  Swatara  to  Columbia. 

The  remaining  distance  to  the  Maryland  line  on  the 
east  side,  has  been  suiweyed  by  Mr.  Whlppo,  whose  re- 
port is  also  annexed.  By  these  documents  it  appears, 
that  a  canal  on  the  west  side,  from  the  mouth  of  Swatara 
to  the  Maryland  line,  will  amount  to  1,660,000,  for  61 
miles,  and  that  its  execution  must  h-e  attended  with  most 
formidable  difficulties.  The  cost  of  a  canal  between 
the  same  points  on  the  east  side,  (if  it  be  pi-acticable  at 
all  to  effect  the  communication,)  will  not  fall  short  of 
1,245,408  dollars — of  which,  the  distance  below  Colum- 
bia, will  require  1,053,408.  When,  however,  the  chai-- 
acter  of  the  river  below  Columbia,  and  the  ruggedness 
of  its  branches  are  considered,  it  may  seriously  be  doubt- 
ed, whether  a  safe  and  permanent  work  be  practicable, 
within  any  limit  of  expense,  not  altogether  extravagant. 

The  original  plan  of  the  Boai-d  for  the  business  of  the 
season  embraced  tlie  surveys  dh'ected  by  law,  through 
Franklin  and  Cumberland  counties,  and  also  examina- 
tions between  the  Delaware  and  north  Branch,  by  the 
heads  of  Broadhead's  creek,  and  of  the  Lehigh.  The 
first  would  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Whlppo,  but  for 
his  necessaiy  and  unexpected  detention  in  the  neig-h- 
bourhood  of  Lake  Erie.  The  other  two  were  defeated 
by  the  sickness  of  the  partj'  employed  upon  the  Delaware 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  able  t  finish  them  in 
season. — In  reference  to  the  examination  directed  to  be 
made  between  the  Brandy  wine  and  Chester  creek,  it  is 
sufficient  now  to  remai-k,  that  it  was  rendered  wholly 
unnecessaiy  by  the  facts  which  Major  Wilson  ascei-tain- 
ed  while  employed  in  that  vicinit}-. 

It  is  seriously  regretted,  that  an  accurate  location  of 
the  portage  line  across  the  Allegheny  mountain,  has  not 
been  practicable  diu'ing  the  present  season,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  objects  more  immediately  pressing.  This 
important  subject  will  receive  attention  early  in  the 
spring.  It  is  believed  that  an  advantag-eous  chang-e  in 
the  plan  proposed  last  year,  will  shorten  the  distance  to 
about  thirty  miles. 

The  engineers  engaged  upon  the  several  surveys, 
have  not  been  able  to  complete  tlieir  drafts  in  time  to 
be  transmitted  with  this  report. — Those  of  Messrs.  Wil- 
son and  Mitchell,  exhibiting  the  summits  Avliich  they 
respectively  surveyed,  will  be  found  among  the  papers 
annexed  hereto. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  surveys,  it  is  proper  to 
mention,  that  the  whole  sum  a]5propriated  to  those  oIj- 
jects,  has  been  "drawn  from  tlie  Treasurj'.  As  the  ac- 
counts of  the  season  are  not  yet  closed,  and  a  portion  of 
the  engineers  have  not  been  p:ud,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  balance  will  remain  for  tlie  service  of  another  year. 
The  amount,  however,  cannot  be  sufficient  for  any  ini- 
poi-tant  operations. 

Having  thus  hastily  glanced  at  the  several  subjects 
committed  to  their  care,  the  board  must  refer  for  addi- 
tional particulars,  to  the  voluminous  documents  hereto 
annexed.     They  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that  is  ne- 


cessary for  the  general  Infoimatlon  of  the  Executive  and 
the  Legislature,  as  well  as  the  several  statements  which 
are  requii'ed  by  act  of  assembly. 

With  all  these  facts  and  documents  before  them,  the 
board  have  perceived  no  reason  to  change  their  opinions 
as  expressed  in  the  report  of  tlie  6th  of  Februaiy  last. 
The  system  of  Improvement  then  proposed  to  the  Le- 
gislature, was  based  upon  the  belief,  that  besides  the 
establishment  of  a  great  western  communication  with 
the  Ohio  and  Lake  Ene,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, as  far  as  possible,  to  develope  its  natural  re- 
sources and  give  encouragement  to  its  Industry  and  en- 
terprise. Hence  they  recommend  that  the  great  avenues 
of  ti-ade  should  all  be  improved,  and  that  each  should  be 
placed  in  the  closest  practicable  connexion  with  the  com- 
mercial emporiums.  When  that  report  was  made,  the 
Commissioners,  for  want  of  more  acciu'ate  information 
upon  some  of  the  lines  which  constitute  the  system, 
were  unable  to  propose  them  for  immediate  adoption. 
Tills  want  is  now  fully  supplied,  and  the  Board  are  re- 
lieved from  all  the  emban'assments  on  the  subject, 
by  the  annexed  reports  of  the  sm'veys  performed 
between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie;  from  the  mouth  of 
Swatara  to  Columbia;  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Dela- 
wai-e.  The  results  are  of  a  nature  so  satlsfactoiy  and 
so  consistent  with  the  expectations  previously  formed, 
that  every  suggestion  of  last  year  as  to  the  nature,  ob- 
jects, and  extent  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  inter- 
nal Improvement  is  now  confidently  expected.  If  tlie 
Legislature  shall  again  coincide  with  the  views  of  the 
Board,  it  is  respectfully  asked,  that  the  outline  of  the 
plan  which  must  govern  their  proceedings  may  be  dis- 
tinctly mai'ked.  The  uncertainty  which  has  heretofore 
prevailed,  as  to  the  fm-ther  extension  of  the  several  lines, 
has  caused  much  inconvenience.  To  tills  source  may 
be  traced  neai'ly  all  their  difficulties  about  crossing  the 
Susquehanna,  and  similar  emban-assments  are  anticipated 
on  the  North  and  West  Branches,  unless  the  Board  can 
be  informed  to  what  extent  those  improvements  will  cer- 
tainly be  earned,  and  may  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to 
fix  the  location  of  apart  with  reference  to  the  whole. 

The  Board,  In  pursuance  of  their  opinion  expressed 
last  year,  would  be  disposed,  without  special  directions 
from  the  Legislature,  to  advance  the  several  works  wliich 
constitute  the  system  in  a  fair  and  reasonable  proportion; 
urging'  each  forward  with  the  utmost  rapidity  consistent 
with  the  public  good,  and  with  the  faithful  execution  of 
the  work.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  if  its  expedlen- 
cv  shall  be  sustained  by  the  I^cglslature,  a  fuillier  ap- 
propriation of  2,000,000  dollars,  will  be  abundantly  suf- 
ficier.t  for  the  next  season. 

One  or  two  addition:d  remarks  will  close  a  report  al- 
I'cady  swelled  beyond  its  usual  limit. 

It  is  believed  that  the  oi'ganization  of  the  engineer 
department,  upon  a  regular  and  well  digested  system,  is 
necessary  to  Insure  economy  of  expenditure  and  excel- 
lence of  construction.  This  object  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished,  nor  is  it  believed  to  be  practicable,  while 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  16th  April,  1827,  continue  in 
force.  In  every  Instance,  where  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  engage  an  engineer,  the  terms  of  tiiat  law  have 
pi-ovcd  a  serious  obstacle,  and  in  no  instance  has  the 
Board  succeeded,  without  giving-  an  assurance  tliat  the 
necessity  of  a  change  should  be  urged  upon  the  Legis- 
lature. If  no  alteration  should  take  place  at  the  present 
session,  they  cannot  answer  for  the  continuance  of  a  sin- 
gle individual  whose  services  are  valuable.  II  is,  there- 
fore, most  respectfully  asked,  tliat  the  Commissioners, 
upon  their  responsibility  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the 
public,  may  be  permitted  to  organize  this  department 
upon  a  footing  at  once  pennanent,  efficient,  and  econo- 
mical. 

One  feature  in  the  Act  of  the  16lh  of  April,  1827,  the 
Board  in  justice  to  a  portion  of  their  engineers,  are 
bound  to  "notice.  In  tliat  law,  while  2000  dollars  per 
year  is  fixed  as  tlie  maximum  for  engineers  pennanently 
engaged,  these  who  may  be  employed  for  .sfiorter  periods 
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are  limited  to  four  clollari  per  day.  If  any  difference 
were  made,  it  should  ojjcrxte  in  favour  of  those  indivi- 
duals whose  expenses  are  heaviest  and  hardsliips  greater, 
and  whose  cngag^ement  being  temporari-  in  its  niiure. 
is  intrinsically  less  valuable.  They  are  at  least  entitlfed 
to  equal  reward. 

The  distinction  thus  created  by  law,  lias  operated  with 
g^reat  hardship  on  those  who  have  travelled  long  dis- 
tances in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  And  whose  season 
bf  ai-duous  and  incessant  labom*  has  been  almost  tinpro- 
ductivc. 

As  the  Board  and  the  public  have  great  reiisoh  to  be 
satisfied  witli  the  zeal  and  al/ility  manlfi.-sted  by  these 
gentlemen,  their  case  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature. 

A  provision  allowing  them  to  receive  from  the  Trea- 
sury so  much  in  addition  to  the  four  dollars  a  day  as  will 
place  them  at  the  rate  of  S2,000  a  year  for  tlie  days  they 
have  served,  would  be  gratifying  to  the  Board,  and  satis- 
factory to  them. 

The  extension  of  the  sin-veys,  and  the  increased  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  the  duty  arising  from  it,  diu-ing 
the  past  seasouj  obhged  tlie  Board  to  consider  seriously 
of  some  efficient  plan  for  the  organizing  this  branch  of 
their  business.  It  seemed  to  them  indispensible  for  this 
piupose,  that  there  should  be  an  officer  of  known  ability 
and  competent  knowledge,  in  all  respects  worthy  the 
confidence  of  the  Board  to  whom  the  general  superin- 
tendance  should  be  enti-usted.  The  third  section  of  the 
Act  of  April  16th  last  gave  them  the  requisite  authority, 
and  they  found  in  their  Secretaiy  all  the  qualifications 
for  the  perfonnance  of  this  intei-esting  duty.  Their  ex- 
pectations have  not  been  disappointed.  The  service  has 
been  faithfully  and  ably  rendered,  in  a  manner  to  con- 
tribute equally  to  the  convenience  of  the  Board  and  the 
advantage  of  the  public.  In  speaking  of  this  meritorious 
officer,  the  Board  deem  it  but  common  justice  to  bear 
their  testimony  to  his  unwearied  devotion  to  the  gi'eat 
objects  committed  to  his  care.  His  proper  duties,  as 
Secretary,  are  of  a  limited  nature,  and  if  he  had  been  so 
disposed,  he  might  witli  perfect  justice  have  confined 
his  labours  within  those  limits.  The  compensation  allow- 
ed him  by  the  Board  would  not  have  been  more  than 
suffi.cient  even  for  such  a  construction.  But  regarding 
more  the  public  interests  than  liis  own,  he  has  wilhngly 
applied  his  time  and  his  talents  wherever  they  could  be 
useful,  and  has  at  all  times  rendered  an  amount  of  ser- 
vice, of  which  his  office  of  Secretary  would  give  but  an 
imperfect  idea. 

The  reduced  rate  of  the  salary  allowed  by  the  Act  of 
last  session,  deducting  tlie  necessary  expenses  of  his 
office,  would  have  left  him  scarcely  any  compensation, 
and  the  Board  must  have  lost  his  valuable  services  but 
for  the  inducement  they  were  able  to  offer  by  the  addi- 
tional appointment  they  have  mentionc<l.  The  particular 
duty  referred  to,  having  been  performed,  the  Board  can 
no  longer  offer  this  inducement.  Vet  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  objects  of  their  care  arc  constantly  multiphed 
and  enlarged,  the  necessity  becomes  g-reater  for  the  aid 
of  an  intelligent  and  experienced  officer,  to  receive 
communications  and  effectuate  the  views  of  tlie  commis- 
sioners, and  furnish  them  at  their  meetings  with  full, 
exact  and  digested  information.  They  sul)mitthis  matter 
to  the  consideration  of  the  !eglslat\ire,  and  respectfully 
suggest  the  propriety  of  allowing  tlieni  .such  a  discre- 
tion in  regard  to  compensation,  as  w  ill  enable  them  to 
keep  the  office  of  Secretary  efficiently  filled,  as  it  iiithe- 
to  has  been.  They  are  persuaded  it  will  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  commonweal  til. 

Before  closing  this  report,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that 
at  the  present  session  of  the  Board,  the  expediency  of 
changing  the  dimensions  of  the  locks  on  the  Susquehanna 
and  Juniata  divisions,  has  been  fully  (li:;russed.  and  that 
a  resolution  has  been  passed  increasing  tlieip  width  to  17 
feet,  so  as  to  con-e.spond  with  those  already  built  upon 
the  eastern  division.  No  increase  of  expense  worthy  of 
notice  will  be  the  consequence  of  this  change,  which  is 


believed  to  be  recommended  by  strong  considerations  of 
public  convenience. 

Bv  order  of  the  Board, 

DAMD  SCOTT,  President 
Of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

Protest  against  (he  Dutch  West  India  Company. 

A  Paper  from  the   Swedish   Resident  to  the    States 
General. 

The  underwritten  resident  of  Sweden  doth  find  him- 
self obliged  by  express  order,  to  declare  unto  their  high 
and  mighty  lordships  herewith,  how  that  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  West  India  Company  of  this  country  in 
the  New  Netherlands,  now  the  last  summer  did  unex- 
pectedly assaidt  by  force  of  arms,  the  Swedish  colony 
there,  taking  from  them  their  forts,  and  drove  away  the 
inhabitants  and  wholly  dispossessed  the  Swedi.sh  com- 
pany of  their  disti-ict.  It  is  true  and  without  dispute, 
that  the  Swedish  company  did  acquire  optima  tittilo  juris 
that  pai-t  which  tliey  possessed,  and  did  buy  it  of  the  na- 
tives, and  consequently  have  had  possession  of  it  for  se- 
veral years;  without  that  the  West  India  Company  of 
these  countries  did  ever  pretend  any  thing.  Wherefore, 
the  said  resident  doth  not  doubt  but  these  hostilities  will 
very  much  displease  their  high  and  mighty  lordships; 
and  doth  desire  in  the  name  of  his  most  gracious  king 
and  lord,  that  their  high  and  mighty  lordships  would  be 
pleased  to  take  some  speedy  order  for  the  redressing  of 
such  unlawful  proceedings,  as  the  justice,  the  mutual 
amity  between  both  nations  and  the  consequence  of  the 
business  require,  and  is  expected  from  their  high  wis- 
doms, whereby  the  Swedish  company  may  be  restored 
undamnified. 

H.  APPLEBOOM. 
Done  at  the  Hague  the  22d  March  1656.  [x.s.] 

Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  4,  p.  599. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  in  1664,  Sir  Robert  Carre 
was  dispatched  from  New  York  by  Capt:  NicoUs,  &.c. 
with  several  ships  to  take  possession  of  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments on  the  Delaware.  The  following  are  copies  of 
the  commissions  and  instructions  to  Carre,  as  also  the  ai-- 
ticles  of  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Dutch  &.  Swedes 
who  without  opposition  siuTendered. 

[From  exti-acts  from  the  Records  of  New  York,  au- 
thenticated by  the  Governor  and  Secretary  under  the 
great  seal.  In  the  land  office  of  Pennsyl.— 2i\//'siJ/<S'A'.] 

Commission  to  Sir  Robert  Carre  for  reducing  the  inhabi- 
tants on  Delaware  Bay  and  River. 
Whereas  we  are  infonncd  that  the  Dutch  have  seated 
themselves  at  Delaware  bay,  on  his  majesty  of  Great 
Britain's  temtories,  without  his  knowledge  and  consent, 
and  that  they  have  fortified  themselves  there,  and  drawn 
a  great  trade  thither,  and  being  a.ssured  that  if  they  be 
permitted  to  go  on,  the  gaining  of  this  place  will  be  of 
small  advantage  to  his  majesty:  We  his  majesty's  com- 
missioners, by  virtue  of  his  majesty's  commission  and  in- 
structions to  us  given,  have  advised  and  determined  to 
bring  that  place  and  all  .strangers  there  about,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  majesty,  and  by  these  do  order  and  appoint 
th:it  his  majesty's  frigates  the  Guinea  and  the  William 
and  Nicholas,  and  all  the  soldiery  which  are  not  'n\  the 
fort,  shall  with  what  speed  thej-  conveniently  can,  go 
thither  tinder  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Carre,  to  re- 
duce the  same,  willing  and  commanding  all  officers  at 
sea  and  land,  and  all  soldiers  to  obey  the  said  Sir  Robert 
CaiTc  during  tiiis  expedition.  Given  under  our  hands 
and  seals,  at  the  fort  in  New  York,  upon  the  Isle  of  Man- 
hatas,  the  3d  day  of  September  1664. 

R.  NICOLLS, 

G.  CARTWRIGHT, 

S.  MAVERICK, 
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Imtmdlom  to  Sir  Robert  Carre,  for  the  reducing  of  Dela- 

loare  Bay,  and  seltUng  tlic  'people  there  wider  his  majes- 
ty's obedience. 

When  you  are  come  near  unto  tlie  fort  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  Dutch,  you  shall  send  your  boat  on  shore 
to  summon  the  governor  and  inhabitants  to  yield  ol^edi- 
ence  to  his  majesty,  as  the  rightful  sovereign  of  that 
tract  of  land;  and  let  him  and  them  know,  tlaat  his  ma- 
jesty is  graciously  pleased  that  all  the  planters  shall  en- 
joy their  farms,  houses,  huids,  goods  and  chatties,  with 
the  same  privileges  and  upon  the  same  terms  which  they 
do  now  possess  them ;  only  that  they  change  their  masters 
whether  they  be  the  West  India  Company  or  the  city 
of  Amsterdam.  To  the  Swedes  you  shall  remonstrate 
their  happy  return  under  a  monarchical  government, 
and  his  majesty's  good  inclination  to  that  nation,  and  to 
all  men  who  shall  comply  with  his  majesty's  rights  and 
title  in  Delaware,  without  force  of  arms. 

That  all  cannon,  arms  and  ammunition  which  belongs 
to  the  government,  shall  remain  to  his  majesty. 

That  all  the  acts  of  Parliament  shall  be  the  rules  of 
future  trading. 

That  all  people  may  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience. 

That  for  six  months  next  ensuing,  the  same  magis- 
trates shall  continue  in  theii*  offices,  only  that  they  and 
all  others  in  authority  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  his  majesty,  and  all  public  acts  be  made  in  his  majes- 
ty's name. 

If  you  find  you  cannot  reduce  the  place  by  force,  nor 
Upon  these  conditions,  you  may  add  such  as  you  find  ne- 
cessary upon  the  place;  but  if  those,  nor  force  will  pre- 
vail, then  you  are  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Maryland,  with  this  letter  to  him,  and  request 
his  assistance  and  of  all  other  English  who  live  neai'  the 
Dutch  plantations. 

Your  first  care  (after  the  reducing  of  the  place,)  is  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  injuries,  as  well  as  violence 
of  the  soldiers,  wliich  will  be  easily  effected,  if  you  set- 
tle a  course  for  weekly  or  daily  provisions  by  agreement 
of  the  inhabitants;  which  shall  be  satisfied  to  them  either 
out  of  the  profits,  customs  or  rents  belonging  to  their 
present  master,  or  in  case  of  necessity  from  hence. 

The  laws  for  the  presejit  cannot  be  altered,  as  to  the 
administration  of  right  arid  justice  between  the  parties. 

To  my  Lord  Baltimore's  son  you  shall  declai'e,  and  to 
all  the  English  concerned  in  Maryland,  that  his  majesty 
hath,  at  his  great  expense,  sent  his  ships  and  soldiers  to 
reduce  all  foreigners  in  those  parts  to  his  majesty's  obe- 
dience, and  to  that  purpose  only  you  are  employed. — 
But  the  reduction  of  the  place  being  at  his  majesty's  ex- 
pense, you  have  commands  to  keep  possession  thereof 
for  his  majesty's  ownbehoof  and  right;  and  that3'ou  are 
ready  to  join  the  governor  of  Maryland  upon  his  majes- 
ty's intei-est  on  all  occasions;  and  that  if  my  Lord  Balti- 
more doth  pretend  right  tliereto  by  his  patent,  (which  is 
a  doubtful  case,)  you  are  to  say,  that  you  only  keep  pos- 
session till  his  majesty  is  informed  and  satisfied  other- 
wise. In  other  things  I  must  leave  you  to  your  discre- 
tion and  the  best  advice  you  can  get  upon  the  place. 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT 

Between  the  honourable  Sir  Robert  Can-e,  knight,  on 
the  behalf  of  his  majesty  of  Great  Britain,  and  U\e 
Burgo-masters  ontiie  behalf  of  themselves  and  all  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes  inhabiting  on  Delaware  bay  and 
Delaware  river. 

1.  That  all  tlie  burghers  and  planters  will  submit  them- 
selves to  his  majesty's  authority  without  making  any  re- 
sistance. 

2.  That  whoever,  of  what  nation  soever,  doth 
submit  to  his  majesty's  authority,  shall  be  protected  in 
their  estates,  real  and  personal  whatsoever,  by  his  ma- 
jesty's laws  and  justice. 

3.  That  the  present  magistrates  shall  be  continued  in 
their  offices  and  jurisdictions,  to  exercise  their  civil  pow- 
er as  formerly. 


4.  That  if  any  Dutchman  or  other  person  shall  desire 
to  depart  from  this  river,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  liirri 
so  to  do  with  his  goods,  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  these  articles. 

5.  That  the  magi.strates  and  all  the  inhabitant.9  (who 
are  included  in  these  articles)  shall  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  his  majesty,  and  of  fidelity  to  the  present  go- 
vernment. 

6.  That  all  the  people  shall  enjoy  the  liberty  of  their 
conscience  in  church  discipline  as  formerly. 

7.  That  whoever  shall  take  the  oath,  is  from  that  time 
a  free  denizen,  and  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileg-cs  of  trad- 
ing into  .any  of  his  majesty's  dominion;-  as  freely  as  any 
Englishman,  and  may  require  a  certificate  for  so  doing. 

8.  That  the  Schout,  the  Burgo-msister,  Sheriff  and 
other  inferior  magistrates,  shall  .use  and  exercise  theh- 
customary  power  in  administration  of  justice,  within 
their  precincts  for  six  months,  or  until  his  majesty's  pk as- 
sure is  further  known. 

THE  OATH. 
I  do  swear  by  the  Almighty  God,  that  I  will  bcare  faitf? 
and  allegiance  to  his  ma'tie  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  I 
will  obey  all  such  commands  as  I  shall  receive  fyora  the 
governor,  deputy  governor,  or  other  officer  appointed 
by  his  ma'ties  authority,  so  long  as  I  live  within  these  or 
any  other  of  his  ma'ties  ten-itories. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  scale  this  ]  st  day  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  1664. 

ROBERT  CARRE. 
Given  under  our  hands  and  scales,  in  behalf  of  ovor- 
selves  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  the  1st  day  of  Oc- 
tober, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1664. 
FOB.   OUT  GOUT, 
HENRY  JOHNSON, 
GERRET    SAUNDERS  VANTIELL. 
HANS  BLOCK, 
LUCAS  PETERSON, 
HENRY  CASTURJER. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  country  by  Sir  Robert  Car- 
re, Col.  Nicolls  was  commissioned  to  repair  to  Delaware, 
to  take  such  measures  as  he  might  think  proper,  till  his. 
majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known.  The  foDoiving-is 
his  commission,  extracted  from  the  New  York  Records — 
{E.  H'S.  MSS.) 

Tlie  Commissioners  Wairant  to  CoIl.NicoUs  to  gv  to  Dch- 
ware. 
*'  Wee  his  Maties.  Commission'rs  under  written  for 
the  present  Settlement  of  his  Maties.  affaires  in  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  Delaware  River,  have  thought  fitt  fo  or- 
der and  appoint,  and  by  these  presents  doe  order  and 
appoint  Colonell  Richard  Nicolls,  to  repaire  to  Dela- 
ware B.ay,  and  there  to  take  special  Care  for  the  good 
Governmt  of  the  said  Place,  and  to  depute  such  officer 
or  officers  therein,  as  hee  shall  thinke  fitt  for  the  Man- 
agement of  his  Maties  Affah-es,  both  civil  and  military, 
until  his  Maties  Pleasure  be  further  known.  Given  under 
our  hands  and  Scales  this  24th  of  October  1664  at  New 
Yorke  on  Manhatans  Island. 

GEORGE  CARTWRIGHT 
SAML.  MAVERICKE. 
To  Colonel  RicnAim  Nicolls. 

In  1668,  Nicolls  and  his  Council,  at  New  York,  g"avc 
the  following  du-ections  for  the  better  settlement  of  the 
government  on  Delaware. 

Directions  for  the  better  Settlement  of  the  Government  on 
Delaware. 

"  That  it  is  necessary  to  hold  up  the  name  and  coun- 
tenance of  a  Gan-ison  on  Delaware,  with  twenty  men 
and  one  commission  officer. 

That  the  commission  officers  shall  undertake  to  pro- 
vide all  sorts  of  pronsion  for  the  whole  gairison,  at  the 
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rate  of  5d.  per  day,  viz.  wholesome  Bread,  Beer,  Pork, 
Pease  or  Beef,  that  no  just  complaint  be  made  of  either: 
That  the  soldiers  (so  far  as  conveniently  they  may,)  be 
lodg-ed  in  the  Fort,  and  keep  the  stockades  up  in  de- 
fence:  that  the  civil  Government  in  the  respective  planta- 
tions be  continued  till  furtlier  ordei-s. 

That  to  prevent  all  abuses  or  oppositions  in  civil  ma- 
g"lstrates,  so  often  as  complaint  is  made,  tlie  commission 
officer  Capt.  Ciu-re,  shall  call  the  scout,  with  Hans  Block, 
Israel  Holme,  Peter  Uambo,  Peter  Cock,  Peter  Ald- 
i-ick,  or  any  two  of  them,  sis  counsellors  to  advise,  hear, 
and  determine  by  the  major  vote,  whatis  jnst,  equitable 
and  necessai-y  in  the  case  and  cases  in  question. 

That  the  same  persons  also,  or  any  two  or  more  of 
them,  be  called  to  advise  and  direct  what  is  best  to  be 
done  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  which  may  anse  from  the 
Indians,  who  must  obey  and  attend  tlieir  summons  upon 
such  occasion. 

That  two  thirds  at  least  of  the  soldiers  remain  in  and 
about  New  Castle  at  all  hours. 

That  the  fines  or  prcminiu-es  and  lig-ht  offences,  be 
executed  with  moderation,  thoug-h  it  is  also  necessaiy 
that  ill  men  be  punished  in  an  exemplary  manner. 

That  the  commission  officer  Ca])t.  Carre,  in  the  De- 
termination of  the  chief  civil  affairs,  whereunto  the 
temporarj'  beforementioned  councellors  are  ordained, 
shall  have  a  casting-  voice  where  votes  are  equal. 

That  the  new  appointed  coimcellors  are  to  take  the 
oaths  to  his  Royal  Highness. 

That  the  laws  of  the  Government  established  by 
his  Royal  Hig-hness,  be  shewed  and  frequently  com- 
municated to  the  said  Councellors  and  all  others,  to 
the  end  that  being  therewith  acquainted,  the  practice 
of  them  also  in  convenient  time  be  established;  which 
conduceth  to  the  public  welfare  and  common  justice. 

That  no  offensive  war  be  made  against  any  Indians, 
before  you  receive  directions  from  the  Governor  for 
3'Oiir  so  doing. 

That  in  all  matters  of  difficulty  and  importance,  you 
must  have  recourse  by  way  of  appeal,  to  the  Governor 
and  Council,  at  New  York. 

Dated  21st  April,  1668.— Smith's  N.  Jersey. 


AUDITOR  GENERAL'S  REPORT. 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

Of  the  Receipts  at  the  State  Treasury,  for  the  year  com- 
mencing the  first  day  of  December,  1826,  and  ending 
the  30th  day  of  November,  1827. 


No.  1. 
LANDS,  FEES  ON  LANDS,  Tiz: 
Amount  of  purchase  monev,  with  interest 

$64,614  85 


Lands  and  land  office  fees,  No.  1. 

Auction  commissions  2. 

Auction  duties  3. 

Dividends  on  bank  stock  4. 

Dividends  on  bridge  and  turnpike  stocks 


Tax  on  bank  dividends 

Tax  on  offices 

Fees,  secretary  of  state's  office 

Tavern  licenses 

Duties  on  dealers  in  foreign  merchan 

dize 
State  maps 

Collateral  inheritances 
Militia  and  exempt  fines 
tlscheats 
United  States,  interest  on  advances 

in  the  late  w.ar  15. 

Loans  and  premiums  on  loans  16. 

Old  debts  and  miscellaneous  17. 


Balance  in  the  treasury,  1st  Decem- 
ber, 1826 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


$73,867  70 

20,9  0  00 

142,928  84 

76,289  00 

15,940  00 

23,466  34 

8,453  97 

2,413  60 

39,218  15 

39,493  07 i 
4,981  70i 
1,790  39 
1,516  20 
2,040  35fi 

\7,577  60 

1,110,250  00 

7,630  20 


1,588,757  12^ 
155,022  05J 


1,743,779  18 


thereon 
Fees  on  warrants  and  patents 

Office  Fees,  &c. 
Surveyor  gcncrul's  office 
Secretary  of  the  land  office 


No. 


8,245  42 

699  58 

307  85 

73,867  70 


AUCTION  COMMISSIONS. 

Samuel  C.  Ford 

152,000 

.Icishua  Lippencott 

2,000 

.To])n  F.  Lewis 

2,000 

John  Jennings 

2,000 

Samuel  Wagner 

2,000 

Richard  F.  Allen 

2,000 

Peter  Craham 

2,000 

Mahlon  Gillingham 

2,000 

Michael  Nisbett 

2,000 

Tristram  B.  Freeman 

1,000 

Moses  Thomas 

1,000 

John  I).  Goodman 

200 

Isaac  Billings 

200 

George  P.  Bonnin 

200 

Charles  J.  Wolbert 

200 

George  Riter 

100 

No.  3. 
AUCTION  DUTIES. 


Benjamin  Tevis 
^lahlon  Gillingham 
John  F.  Lewis 
Joshua  Ijppincott 
John  Jennings 
Peter  Graham 
Samuel  AVagner 
Michael  Nesbitt 
Richard  F.  Allen 
Samuel  C.  Ford 
Moses  Thomas 
Henry  F.  Bowen 
Tristram  B.  Freeman 
Jacob  Hanson 
George  Ritcr 
Isaac  Billing's 
William  Anderson 
diaries  J.  Wolbert 
John  D.  Goodman 
John  Ashmead 
James  B.  Oliver 
George  P.  Bonnin 


20,900 


22,307  57 

19,578  46 

19,565  24 

17,768  87 

15,596  87 

12,230  00 

9,482  74 

8,077  07 

5,492  53 

4,068  34 

3,155  57 

3,063  13 

1,090  81 

664  93 

253  41 

251  68 

122  10 

56  63 

57  48 
26  46 
25  29 
15  86 


142,928  84 


No.  4. 
DIVIDENDS  ON  BANK  STOCK. 

Bank  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia  Bank 

l'"armers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank 


45,000 

26,165 

5,124 

76,289 


No.  5. 
DIVIDENDS  ON  BRIDGE  AND  TURNPIKE  STOCK. 

Harrisburg  bridge  4,950 


Columbia  bridge  company 
Allegheny  bridge 
Monongahcla  bridge 
Northumberland  bridge 


4,500 
2,400 
1,600 
1,009 
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Lewisbvirg"  bridge 

Conemaugh  bridge 

Nescopeck  bridge 

Susqueh.anna  and  York  borough  turnpike  road 

company 
Lancaster,    Elizabethtown    and     Middletown 

turnpike  road  company 


No.    6. 
TAX  ON  BANK  DIVIDENDS. 

Mechanics'  Bank  of  Philadelphia 

Schuylkill  Bank 

York  Bank 

Bank  of  Gettysburg, 

Commercial  Bank  of  Pennsylvania 

Farmers'  Bank  of  Lancaster 

Bank  of  Germantown 

Easton  Bank 

Bank  of  the  Northern  Liberties 

Bank  of  Cha||bersburg 

Hamsburg  Bant 

Columbia  Bridge  Company 

Carlisle  Bank 

Farmers'  Bank  of  Reading, 

Bank  of  Montgomery  county 

Westmoreland  Bank  of  Pennsylvania 

Bank  of  Delaware  county, 

Northampton  Bank 

Monongahela  Bank  of  Brownsville 

Lancaster  bank 

Gettysburg  Bank 

Farmers'  Bank  of  Bucks  County 


No.  7. 
TAX  ON  OFFICES. 

William  Powell,  late  prothonotary  Mont 
gomery  county 

Philip  Messenkopp,  late  register  Lancaster 
county 

William  Williamson,  late  prothonotary  Ches- 
ter county 

George  W.  Riter,  recorder  Philadelphia 
county 

Randal  Hutchinson,  prothonotary  district 
court  Philadelphia  county 

John  Geyer,  register  Philadelphia  county 

N.  W.  "Sample,  jr.  prothonotary'  Lancaster 
county 

Samuel  Rush,  deputy  attorney  general  may- 
or's court  Philadelphia 

Matthew  Randall,  prothonotary  Philadelphia 
county 

John  Hershberger,  prothonotary  of  Franklin 
county 

William  M'Candlass,  prothonotary  Allegheny 
coimty 

George  M.  Dallas,  deputy  attorney  general 
Philadelphia  county 

John  Conrad,  clerk  of  the  sessions  Philadel- 
phia county 

George  Welsh,  prothonotarj-,'  &c.  Adams 
coxmty 

Samuel  A.Smith,  register  and  recorder  Bucks 
county 


400 
275 
240 

375 

200 


15,940 


2,563 

87 

2,400 

00 

1,889 

m 

1,641 

69 

1,600 

00 

1,509 

68 

1,450  40 

1,304  21 

1,280 

00 

1,080 

50 

1,014 

56 

985 

44 

856 

01 

618 

46 

601 

64 

539 

91 

496 

06 

453 

28 

449 

33 

411 

40 

307  67 

12 

57 

23,466 

34 

$41 

AS 

164 

021 

124  60 

2,135 

00 

'  1,993  81 

1,270  AS 

1,124  43 

324 

00 

515 

34 

190 

00 

140 

64 

121 

00 

118  00 

114 

47i 

76  77 

8,453  97 


No.  8. 
FEES,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE'S  OFFICE. 

Amount  of  fees  received  and  accounted  for  by 
Issaac  D.  Barnard,  secretary  of  the  common- 
wealth     •  2,413  60 


No.  9. 
TAVERN  LICENSES. 
Robert  Graham,   former  treasurer  of  Alle- 


gheny  county 

818  69 

William  Blair,  late 

do. 

1,511  42 

John  B.  M'Pherson 

Adams 

761  16 

Alexander  Cohvell 

Armstrong 

240  73 

Aaron  La  Rue,  late 

Bucks 

730  00 

David  Bright 

Berks 

1,965  05 

James  Williams,  former 

Bedford 

50  00 

Heniy  Williams 

do. 

605  93 

Joseph  Hemphill 

Beaver 

467  52 

John  Sullivan,  late 

Butler 

290  00 

Isaiah  Nlblock 

do. 

241  11 

AntUew  Irwine,  late 

Bradford 

183  92 

James  P.  Bull 

do. 

185  20 

James  Davis,  late 

Chester 

1,149  24 

Alexander  Nesbltt 

Cumberland 

826  63 i 

William  Wilson,  former 

Columbia 

9  47 

Andrew  M'Reynolds 

do. 

392  92 

David  Todd,  late 

Cambria 

400  00 

Stewai-t  Steel 

do. 

142  12 

Patrick  Cambridge,  former  Centre 

8  61 

James  M.  Petrlkin,  late 

do. 

250  00 

John  D.  Petrlkin 

do. 

92  76 

James  Ferguson 

Clearfield 

96  28 

John  P.  Davis 

Crawford 

291  10 

Peter  Brua,  late 

Dauphin 

976  76 

John  Russell,  late 

Delaware 

354  69 

Thomas  Lau-d 

Erie 

202  69i 

Joshua  Hart,  former 

Fayette 

10  00 

James  Boyle 

do. 

183  92 

Asa  M'Clelland,  late 

Greene 

117  04 

Samuel  Steel,  former 

Huntingdon 

21  92 

Walter  Clark 

do. 

516  84 

WUham  Lucas 

Indiana 

158  40 

Daniel  Keller,  former 

Lebanon 

70  40 

Jacob  Goodhart 

do. 

511  07 

John  Leonard,  former 

Lancaster 

135  20 

Emanuel  Reigai-t,  late 

do. 

3,036  00 

John  P.  Babb,  late 

Luzerne 

150  48 

John  Myers 

do. 

209  00 

Jacob  Newhard,  jr.  late 

Lehigh 

683  55 

Robert  Stewart,  late 

Mercer 

139  32 

Aaron  Hackney 

do. 

24  00 

George  Kline  late 

Montgomery 

167  00 

William  M'GIatherv'  late 

do. 

1,114  75 

Henry  Kulp  late 

Mifflin 

209  64 

Joseph  B.  Arp 

do. 

300  00 

Michael  Opp 

Northampton 

1,054  38 

Frederick  Haas 

Northumberland 

519  69 

Jacob  Hornbeck 

Pike 

133  76 

James  S.  Huberlate 

Philadelphia 

11.486  01 

.[ohn  Patton 

Somerset 

409  64 

John  Schall 

Schuylkill 

526  43 

Joshua  W.  Haynesford  late  Susquehanna 

158  84 

Jacob  Keslerlate 

Union 

&7  56 

Samuel  Wilson 

do. 

468  16 

John  Evans  late 

Venango 

10  00 

Hugh  M'Clelland 

do. 

62  83 

Johnson  Wilson  late 

Warren 

8  53 

Joseph  Miller  former 

Wayne 

50  00 

Rufus  Grenell 

do. 

35  00 

Jacob  S.  Davis  former 

do. 

35  00 

James  Allison  late 

Washington 

109  37 

Isaac  Leet 

do. 

856  03 

Henry  Welty  late 

Westmoreland 

709  42 

Alexander  Johnson 

do. 

193  24 

John  Voglesong  late 

York 

1,321  72 

39,218  15 

No.  10. 

DUTIES  ON  DEALERS  in  FOREIGN   MERCHAN- 
DISE, 

AVilllam  Blair  late  treasurer  Allegheny 

county  273  22 

Alexander  Colwell  Armstrong  41153 
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Robert  Smith  late 

Adam« 

John  B.  M'Pherson 

do. 

Aaron  La  Rue  late 

Bucks 

Henry  Williams 

Bedford 

David.  Bright 

Berks 

Joseph  Hemphill 

Beaver 

Isaiah  Niblock 

Butler 

Andrew  Irvine  late 

Bradfoi-d 

Geoi-ge  M'Feely  late 

Cumberland 

Alexander  Neshit 

do. 

Andrew-  M'Rcynolds 

Columbia 

James  Davis  late 

Chester 

.Tohn  P.  Davis 

Crawford 

Stewart  Steel 

Cambria 

Patrick  Cambridge  former 

Centre 

James  M.  Pctrikin  late 

do. 

John  D.  Petrikin 

do. 

James  Ferguson 

Clearfield 

Peter  Bnui  late 

Dauphin 

John  Uussell  late 

Delaware 

Thomas  Laird 

Erie 

James  Boyle 

Fayette 

Asa  M'Clelland  late 

Greene 

Walter  Clark 

Huntingdon 

William  Trimble  late 

Indiana 

William  Lucas 

do. 

John  Leonard  former 

Lancaster 

Emanuel  Reigfart  late 

do. 

John  Reynolds 

do. 

Jacob  Goodhart 

Lebanon 

Matthew  Brown  late 

Lycoming 

John  P.  Baab  late 

Luzerne 

John  ^Myers 

do. 

Jacob  Newhard,  jr.  late 

Lehigh  • 

Robert  Stewart  late 

Mercer 

Aaron  Hackney 

do. 

Henry  Kulp  late 

Mifflin 

Joseph  B.  Ard 

do. 

Thomas  M'Glathery  late 

Montgomery 

Michael  Opp 

Northampton 

Frederick  Haas 

Northumberland 

James  S.  Huber  late 

Philadelphia 

Jacob  Hombeck 

Pike 

John  Schall 

SchuylkDl 

John  Patton 

Somerset 

Joshua  W.  Raynesford  late 

Susquehanna 

Samuel  Wilson 

Union 

John  Evans  late 

Venango 

James  Allison  late 

Washington 

Isaac  Leet 

do. 

Henry  Welty  late 

Westmoreland 

John  Voglesong  late 

York 

John  Bacon 

CityPhiladelphia 

William  Graham 

City  Pittsburg 

Jacob  Long  late 

City  Lancaster 

George  Weitzcl 

do. 

38  00 
612  69i 

1,205  69 
383  86 

1,366  94 
334  64 
412  41 

146  85 
38  00 

761  38i 

301  23 

1,590  25i 

102  31 

58  98 

1  39 
100  00 
365  75 
44  12 
629  47 
668  31 
212  07 
546  01 
312  59 
572  49 
27  49 
226  60 

4  34 
394  00 
622  25 
458  02 

3  80 
179  55 
215  85 
568  54 
340  49 
139  00 

147  00 
200  67 

1,536  75 

1,290  47 

327  75 

6,223  55 

142  50 

332  44 

220  87i 

255  36 

286  70^ 

50  00 

66  88 

873  51 

601  98^ 

815  68 

9,158  65 

1,791  49 

8  83^ 

491  85 


Thomas  Ivaird 
James  Boyle 
Asa  M'Clelland  late 
Walter  Clark 
Emanuel  Reigart  late 
Jacob  Goodhart 
Jacob  Newhiuxl,  jr.  late 
Robert  Stewart  late 
Henry  Kulp  late 
George  Kline  late 
Michael  Opp 
Frederick  Haas 
James  S.  Huber  late 
.Jacob  Hornbeck 
.John  Schall 
John  Patton 


Erie 
Fayette 
Greene 
Huntingdon 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Mercer 
Mifflin 
Montgomery- 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Philadelphia 
Pike 

Schuylkill 
Somerset 


Joshua  W.  Raynesford  late  Susquehanna 
Samuel  Wilson  Union 

Isaac  Leet  "VA'ashington 

Henry  AVelty  late  Westmoreland 

John  Voglesong  late  York 

William  Clark,  state  treasurer,  for  maps  t^^Lcn 
by  members  of  tlie  legislatiu-e  .   • 


14  25 

56  05 
114  00 
204  25 
170  00 
19  GO 
189  25 

80  75 
103  55 
154  23 
199  50 

57  00 
736  25 

28  50 
61  75 
28  50 
95  00 
80  75 
80  75 
91  18i 
99  75 

60  00 

4,981  70| 


No.  12. 
COLLATERAL  INHERITANCES. 
John  B.  M'Pherson,  treas'r.  Adams  co. 
Alexander  Colwell 
Homer  Eches 
Daniel  Spangler 
John  Reynolds 
Henry  Daub 
William  Moulder 
Isaac  Leet 


Adams  co. 

12  50 

Ai-mstrong 

21  36 

Dclawai-e 

449  39 

Franklin 

5  00 

Lancaster 

94  22 

Montgomery 

20  00 

Philadelphi 

1,157  92 

Washington 

30  00 

1,790  39 


No.  13. 
MILITIA  AND  EXEMPT  FINES. 
William  M'Clelland,  deceased,  former  brigade 

Inspector,  second  brig-ade,  eleventh  division 
John  Baldy.  deceased,  late  brigade  inspector, 

first  brigade,  eigth  division 
Caleb  B.  Campbell,  late  brigade  inspector,  2d 

brigade,  eleventh  division 
Daniel  Shap,  brigade  inspector,  first  brigade, 

first  division 
Nathaniel  W.  Sample,  jr.  brigade  inspector,  2d 

brigade,  fourth  division 
David  Bright,  treasiu-er, 
James  Davis  late 


74  22 

123  00 

49  93 

650  00 


No.  11. 


STATE  MAPS. 

John  B.  M'Pherson,  treas' 

r  Adams  co. 

Aaron  La  Rue  late 

Bucks 

David  Bright 

Berks 

Henry  Williams 

Bedford 

Joseph  Hemphill 

Beaver 

Isaiah  Niblock 

Butler 

Andrew  Irvine  late 

Bradford 

James  Davis  late 

Chester 

Alexander  Nesbltt 

Cumberland 

Andrew  M'Reynolds 

Columbia 

John  D.  Petrikin 

Centre 

John  P.  Da\'is 

Crawford 

Stewart  Steel 

Cambria 

Peter  Bnia  late 

Da«iphin 

John  Ru99cU  late 

Delaware 

William  Wilson  former 
Peter  Br ua late 
39,493  07 i  \  John  Russcl  late 

Asa  M'Clelland  Lite 
Samuel  Steel  foi-mer 
John  Leonai'd  former 
John  P.  Babb  late 
33  25    Henry  Kulp  late 
422  75    James  S.  Huber  late 
160  55 
42  75 
71  25 
104  50 
85  50 
311  60 
228  50 
109  25 
66  50 
80  75 
19  00 
261  25 
270  04 


149  00 

Berks  co. 

5  70 

Chester 

9  50 

Columbia 

21  71 

Dauphin 

3  80 

Delawai-e 

11  40 

Greene 

4  70 

Huntingdon 

6  60 

Lancaster 

40  46 

Luzerne 

28  88 

Mifflin 

75  10 

Philadelphia 

262  20 

No.  14. 
ESCHEATS. 

Henry  Bohn's  estate 
Polly  Wilson's  estate 
William  Martin's  estate 
William  Wandlass's  estate 


1,516  20 


1,201  34 
456  15 
342  25 
40  6U 

2,040  35 i 
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No.   15. 

UNITED  STATES,  INTEREST  ON  ADVANCES  IN 

THE  LATE  WAR. 

Thomas  T.  Tucker,  Esq.  treasurer,  interest 
on  advances  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
during  the  late  war  $17,577  60 

No.  16. 
LOANS  AND  PREmUMS  ON  LOANS. 
Bank  of  Montgomery  county,  per  act  of  1st 

April,  1826  30,000 

Easton  Bank,  per  act  of  1st  April,  1826  25,000 

Harrisburg  Bank,  per  act  of  1st  April,  1826  10,000 


Philadelphia  Bank,  stock  loan  pertaining  to  the 
canal,  per  act  of  1st  April,  1826 

Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  stock  loan  per- 
taining to  the  canal,  per  act  of  1st  April, 
1826 

Premium  on  the  above 


Philadelphia  Bank,  stock  loan  pertaining  to  the 
canal,  per  act  of  9tli  April,  1827 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  stock  loan  per- 
taining to  the  canal,  per  act  of  9th  April, 
1827 

Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  stock  loan  pertaining  to 
the  canal,  per  act  of  9th  April,  1827 
Premiums  on  the  above 


65,000 
100,000 

100,000 
7,250 

207,250 

40,000 

40,000 

720,000 
38,000 


838,000 


1,110,250 


No.  17. 


OLD  DEBTS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

William  Eichbaum,  per  Ross  Wilkins,  Esq. 

attorney  for  the  commonwealth  1,960  89 

Thomas  R.  Gettys,  former  ti-easurer  of  Bed- 
ford county,  per  Wm.  F.  Boone,  Esq.  at- 
torney for  the  commonwealth 

William  Hamilton,  deceased,  former  treasur- 
er of  I>ancaster  county,  per  his  sureties 

Henry  Baldwin,  per  Samuel  Douglas,  attor- 
ney for  the  commonwealth 

Frederick  Conrad,  late  prothonotary  of  Mont- 
gomery, per  William  Powel,  Esq.  attor- 
ney for  the  commonwealth 

Matthew  Randall,  Esq.  prothonotary  of  Phi- 
ladelphia county,  for  tin  pedlers'  licenses 

Thomas  Henry,  Joseph  Hempliill  and  Robert 
Moore,  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  lots 
in  the  reserve  tract,  at  the  mouth  of  Big 
Beaver,  per  act  of  10th  April,  1826 

Natlian  Palmer,  former  treasurer  of  Luzerne 
county,  per  A.  Bidlack,  Esq.  attorney  for 
the  commonwealth 

Alexander  Moore,  Esq.  late  deputy  attorney 
general  of  Montgomery  county,  per  John 
H.  Sheets,  Esq.  attorney  for  the  common- 
wealth 100  00 

The  administrators  of  Thomas  Province,  de- 
ceased, on  account  of  the  Susquehanna 
lottery,  per  Robert  Allison,  Esq.  attorney 
for  the  commonwealth  100  00 

The  administrators  of  John  Steel,  deceased, 
on  account  of  the  Susquehanna  lottery, 
per  E.  W.  Hale,  Esq.  attorney  for  the 
commonwealth  70  00 

Reuben  WinsloWjEsq.  prothonotary  of  Clear- 
field county,  for  tin  pedJers'  license  30  00 

Solomon  Moore,  Esq.  prothonotary  of  Wayne 

county,  for  tin  pedlers'  license  25  00 

No.  3. 


962 

19 

835 

74 

485 

00 

429 

16 

300  00 

204 

00 

200 

00 

25  00 

10  00 

69  24 

578  25 

333  31 

293  15 

93  27 

300  00 

226  00 

7,630  20 

William  White,  sheriff  of  Lancaster  county, 
fine  recovered  from  a  pedler 

John  Blair,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Susquehanna  lottery 

Canal  commissioners,  on  account  of  lumber 
sold  by  them 

Interest  on  1,285  dollars  of  the  notes  of  the 
Juniata  Bank  of  Pennsylvania 

Interest  on  871  dollars,  of  the  notes  of  the 
Centi-e  Bank  of  Pennsylvania 

Interest  on  640  dollars,  of  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania 

Interest  on  200  dollars,  of  the  notes  of  the 
Allegheny  Bank  of  Pennsylvania 

Jesse  Beeson,  Esq.  former  treasurer  of  Fay- 
ette county,  per  Thomas  Irwin,  Esq.  at- 
torney for  the  commonwealth 

Christian  Mattes,  Esq.  former  treasurer  of 
Montgomory  county,  per  John  H.  Sheets, 
Esq.  attorney  for  the  commonwealth 


The  following  information  respecting  Huntingdon 
county,  was  published  last  year,  and  appeared  originally 
in  the  H.  Gazette,  in  three  letters  addressed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature — we  have  imbodied  them  into 
one  article,  and  have  inverted  the  order  in  which  they 
were  pubhshed,  by  commencing  with  the  second  instead 
of  the  first  letter.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  such  state- 
ments from  every  county  in  the  state — it  is  from  facts 
of  this  kind  tliat  a  knowledge  of  our  resources  must  be 
acquired — and  while  information  is  conveyed  to  those 
at  a  distance,  real  advantage  may  accrue  to  the  neigbor- 
hoods  which  are  described. 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY- 

"  Huntingdon  county  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  finely  watered  by  the  Juni- 
ata river,  and  the  various  sti-eams  discharging  themselves 
into  the  Frankstown  and  Raystown  branches,  and  into 
the  Little  Juniata,  Aughwick,  and  Tuscaroi-a  creeks. 
The  Frankstown  Branch  rises  in  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tain, and  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  county  in  a 
direction  from  the  west  to  east.  The  Raystown  branch, 
after  passing  through  a  part  of  Bedford  county,  runs  in 
a  direction  from  south  west  to  north  east,  until  it  joins 
the  Frankstown  branch,  about  4  miles  below  the  borough 
of  Huntingdon,  where  the  river  is  about  120  yards  broad, 
and  properly  assumes  the  name  of  Juniata.  Aughwick 
creek,receivingmany  ti-ibutaiy  streams,  runs  from  south 
west  to  north  east,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Juniata, 
about  sixteen  miles  below  Huntingdon.  The  Little 
Juniata,  also  receiving  many  fine  streams,  particularly 
the  Little  Bald  Eagle,'  and  Spruce  creeks,  passing  from 
north  west  to  south  east,  empties  into  tlie  Frankstown 
branch,  about  seven  miles  from  Huntingdon,  north  west. 
Shavei-s  creek  and  Stone  creek  ai-e  fine  streams,  passing 
through  a  highly  cultivated  country;  the  latter  is  naviga- 
ble for  about  eighteen  mUes  north  east  from  Huntingdon, 
and  at  its  junction  with  tlie  Juniata  the  borough  town  is 
built.  Tuscarora  ci-eek  nins  through  the  south  eastern 
section  of  the  counti-y,and  passing  into  Mifflin  count}',  is 
navigable  to  its  mouth. 

The  gi'catest  length  of  the  county  is  50  milesj^its 
gi-eatest  breadth  40  miles.  It  covers  an  area  of  1338 
miles,  containing  856,032  acres,  of  which  upwards  of 
200,000  acres  ai-e  first  rate  land.  More  tlian  550,000  acres 
are  settled  and  well  improved,  and  the  remainder  is 
mountainous  and  covered  with  timber.  The  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1 820,  was  20,142.  The  valua- 
tion of  property,  as  by  the  late  assessments,  is  about 
3,000,000. 
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HUNTINGDON  COUNTY. 


IJa.t. 


The  county  is  divided  into  eighteen  townships,  and 
contains  a  number  of  flouiishing  towns  and  villages; 
among  these  are  Huntingdon,  Alexandria,  M'illianis- 
burgli,  Shirleysburg,  Petersbtu-g,  Frankstown,  HoUi- 
daysburgh,  Newr}',  Birmi)igliam,  M'Connellsburg,  and 
Smlthfield.  The  natiu-al  productions  are  iron,  coal,  lead, 
salt  and  alum.  Marble  is  also  found,  of  vai-ious  colours, 
in  many  townships.  Several  veiy  curious  caves  have 
been  discovered  in  the  limestone  rallies,  in  which  stal- 
actites and  other  petrifactions  are  found;  and  there  are 
many  mineral  springs  throughout  the  county,  of  great 
etiicacy  in  their  use  in  certain  diseases. 

There  a;-e  no  manufactures  of  cotton  or  woollen  in  the 
county.  The  famJy  of  each  industrious  fai-mer  is  rap- 
plied  with  domestic  cottons,  linens,  and  woollens  of  its 
ownmanufactiu-e,  In  a  proportion  equal  to  the  domestic 
industiy  of  any  other  part  of  thtf  State.  The  cultivation 
of  Hax,  and  the  raising  of  sheep,  is  at  this  time  rapidly 
increasing,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  induce  the  capital- 
ist to  embark  his  funds  in  establishing  manufactories  of 
cotton,  flax,  or  wool,  Huntingdon  county  possesses  ma- 
terials, water  posvers,  and  facilities  of  transportation  to 
market,  equal  to  any  in  the  interior  of  the  state.  But 
under  existing  circumstances,  unless  the  responsibility 
of  the  manufacturer  should  be  limited  to  the  amount  of 
his  capital  invested,  oui-  prospect  of  success  in  establish- 
ing works  of  benefit  to  the  community,  at  least  of  this 
nature,  is  vain  and  illusory.  A  law  authorizing  limited 
partnerships  would  bring  into  operation,  immediately, 
an  abundance  of  capital,  now  dead,  and  only  waiting  the 
risk  to  be  removed,  to  be  beneficially  employed. 

In  enumerating  the  various  mills  and  works  of  public 
improvement  erected  in  the  county,  I  shall  examine  the 
townships  separately. 

Dublin  township.    In  this  are  1  grist  mill,  6  saw  mills, 
2  distilleries,  1  full  ng  mlD,  1  oil  mill,  1  tan  yai-d. 
Tell  township.   1  grist  mill,  1  saw  mill,  2  distilleries. 
Springfield  township.     2  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  1 
distiller}-,  1  tan  yard. 

Union  township.  4  gi'ist  mills,  4  saw  mills.  3  distiller- 
ies, 1  fulling  mill,  1  tan  jard,  1  carding  machine. 

Henderson  township.  3  grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  7  dis- 
tilleries, 1  fulling  mill,  1  oil  naill,  1  brewery,  4  tan  yards, 
1  carding  machine. 

Hopewell  township.  4  grist  mills,  3  saw  mills,  7  dis- 
tilleries, 2  oil  mills,  1  hemp  mill. 

Woodl)erry  township.  5  giist  mills,  13  saw  mills,  6 
distilleries,  2  fulling  mills,  2  furnaces,  1  forge,  1  oil  mill, 
1  brewer}-,  4  tan  yards. 

Morris  township.  3  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  2  distiller- 
ies, 2  furnaces,  1  forge. 

Tyrone  township,  3  ginst  mills,  6  saw  mills,  8  distil- 
leries, 2  forges,  1  nail  factor}^  3  tan  yards. 

Allegheny  township,     3  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  5  dis- 
tilleries, 1  fi.  nace,  1  fulling  mill,  1  oil  mill,  2  tan  yards. 
Frankstown  township.  9  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  15 
distilleries,  1  fulling  mill,  3  tan  yards. 

Porter  township.  1  grist  mill,  3  saw  mills,  6  distiller- 
ies, 1  tan  yard,  1  carding  machine. 

Franklin  township.  4  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  1  ful- 
ling mill,  2  furnaces,  4  forges. 

West  township.  5  grist  mills,  10  saw  mills,  7  distil- 
leries, 2  forges,  1  tan  yard. 

Barree  township.  4  gi-ist  mills,  18  saw  mills,  3  dis- 
tilleries, 2  fulling  mills,  1  tan  yard. 

Shirley  township.  4  grist  mills,  7  distilleries,  2  tan 
yards,  1  carding  machine,  1  powder  mill. 

Warrior-mark  township.  5  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  2 
distilleries,  1  fulling  mill,  1  slitting  .and  rolling  mill,  1 
mill  for  cleaning  clovcrseed,  1  paper  mill,  1  furnace  now 
building. 

Antes  township.  4  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  distillery, 
1  powder  mill. 

Thus  it  will  appear  that  in  the  whole  county  are  62 
grist  mills;  84  distjlleriesr,  24  tan  yards;  8  fiimaces;  10 
forges;  1  paper  mill;  1  mill  for  cleaning  clover  seed;  120 
sawmills;  11  fulling  mills;  5  oil  mills;  3  powderraills; 


4  carding  machines;  2  breweries;  1  hemp  mill;  1  slitting 
and  rolling  miU;  1  nail  factor}-. 

FURNACES. 

Huntingdon  Furnace,  owned  by  Messrs.  Gloninger, 
Anholtz  &  Co.  is  situated  26  miles  from  Huntingdon, 
N.  W.  in  the  Warrior  mai-ks,  on  one  of  the  branches  of 
Spnice  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Little  Juniata. 
This  Furnace  manufactures  about  1500  tons  of  Fig  me- 
tal annually. 

Pennsylvania  Furnace,  owned  by  Messrs.  Stewart  and 
Lyon,  is  situated  20  miles  from  Huntingdon,  north,  near 
the  Centre  county  line,  on  the  head  of  Spruce  Creek. 
This  Furnace  manufactures  about  1500  tons  of  Pig  metal 
and  50  tons  of  Castings  annually. 

Springfield  Fiurnace,  owned  by  Messrs.  D.  &  S.  Roy- 
er,  Is  situated  16  miles  from  Huntingdon,  south  west,  in 
-Morrison's  Cove,  on  Piney  creek,  which  empties  into 
the  Juniata.  This  furnace  manufactures  about  1400  tons 
of  Pig  metal  and  castings  annually. 

Rebecca  Fm-nace,  owned  by  Peter  Shcenberger,  is 
situated  20  miles  from  Huntingdon,  S.  W.  in  Morrison's 
Cove,  on  Clover  creek  which  empties  into  the  Juniata. 
Tills  Furnace  manufactures  about  1200  tons  of  Pig  metal 
annually. 

Etna  Fm'nace,  owned  by  Henry  S.  Spang,  is  situated 
14  miles  fi-om  Huntingdon,  west,  in  Canoe  Valley,  on 
springs  emptying  into  the  Juniata.  This  Furnace 
manufactures  about  1600  tons  of  pig  metal  annually. 

Allegheny  Furnace,  owned  by  Robert  Allison  is  situ- 
ated 30  miles  from  Huntingdon,  west,  near  tlie  foot  of 
the  Allegheny  mountain  on  the  head  of  the  Juniata.  This 
Furnace  is  now  out  of  blast;  it  did  manufacture  about 
1000  tons  of  pig  metal  and  castings  annually. 

Union  Fm-nace,  owned  now  by  the  Huntingdon  Bank, 
is  situated  14  miles  from  Huntingdon,  N.W.  on  the  Lit- 
tle Juniata.  Tliis  Furnace  has  been  for  some  years  out 
of  blast. 

Bald  Eagle  Furnace,  owned  by  Messrs.  Gloninger, 
Anshultz  &  Co.  is  situated  24  miles  from  Huntingdon, 
N.  W.  on  the  little  Bald  Eagle  creek,  which  empties 
into  the  little  Juniata.  This  establishment  is  now  build- 
ing, and  will  be  finished  the  ensuing  spring. 

The  above  furnaces  at  this  time  manufacture  upwards 
of  6000  tons  of  pig  metal  and  castings  annually.  The 
pigs  for  tlie  most  part  are  worked  up,  by  the  forges  in 
the  county.  A  few  years  since  a  lucrative  business  was 
caiTied  on  by  transporting  the  pig  metal  to  a  western 
market  for  the  pui-pose  of  supplying  the  founderies. 
Some  pigs  also  were  annually  sent  down  the  Juniata  to 
tlie  forges  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

FORGES. 

Juniata  Forge,  owned  by  Peter  Shcenberger,  is  situat- 
ed 6  miles  from  Huntingdon,  north,  on  the  i-iver  Juniata, 
at  the  mouth  of  Shavers  creek.  This  forge  manufac- 
tures about  350  tons  of  bar  iron  annually. 

Barree  Forge,  owned  by  Hem-y  P.  Dorsey,  is  situated 
9  miles  from  Huntingdon,  N.  W.  on  the  little  Juniata. 
This  forge  manufactures  about  350  tons  of  bar  iron  an- 
nually. 

Sligo  Forges,  No.  1  and  2,  and  Colerain  Forge.  These 
three  forges  form  a  fine  establishment,  owned  by  Messrs. 
Stewart  and  Lyon.  They  are  situated  4  miles  from  Hunt- 
ingdon, N.W.  on  Spnice  creek,  2  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Little  Juniata.  These  works  have  lately 
ceased  making  bar  iron,  and  now  manufacture  about 
800  tons  of  blooms  annually,  whjch  are  sent  to  the  rolling 
mill  and  nail  factory  established  by  the  owners  lately  at 
Pittsburg,  under  the  name  of  Sligo  Works.  They  did 
manufacture  about  450  tons  of  bar  iron  annually. 

Tyrone  Forges,  No.  1  and  2,  together  with  the  rolling 
and  sUtting  mill,  and  nail  factoiy  fonn  an  extensive  es- 
tablishment, owned  by  Messrs.  Gloninger,  Anshultz  & 
Co.  They  are  situated  20  miles  from  Huntingdon,  N. 
W.  on  the  Little  Juniata.  These  two  forges  manufac- 
ture about  500  tons  of  bar  irons  .-innually.  The  rolling 
and  slitting  mill  manufactures  about  150  tons  annually, 
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75  tons  of  which  are  cut  into  nails  at  the  works;  50  tons 
are  slit  into  nail  rods  and  sent  to  the  western  market; 
and  about  25  tons  are  retained  in  the  adjoining-  counties. 

Etna  Forg-e,  owned  by  Hemy  S.  Spang-,  is  situated  14 
miles  from  Hunting-don,  west,  on  the  Juniata  river.  This 
forg-e  manufactures  about  300  tons  of  bar  iron  annually. 

Mai-ia  Forg-e,  owned  by  Peter  Shcenberg-er,  is  sit-aated 
25  miles  from  Hunting-don,  S.  W.  on  Cove  creek,  which 
empties  into  the  Juniata.  This  forg-e  manufactures 
about  300  tons  of  Blooms  annually,  which  are  sent  to 
the  owners  extensive  establishment  at  Pittsbui-g-h,  called 
Juniata  v\'orks,  consisting-  of  puddling  furnace,  rolling- 
and  slitting-  mill  and  nail  factory. 

Cove  Forge,  owned  by  J.  Ro3'er  and  G.  Schmucker, 
is  situated  14  miles  from  Huntingdon,  west  on  Juniata 
river.  This  forge  manufactures  about  300  tons  of  bai- 
iron  annually. 

Millington  Forge,  now  tenanted  by  Messrs.  Glonin- 
ger,  Anshultz  and  Co.  is  situated  14  miles  from  Hunting- 
don, N.  W.  on  Spruce  Creek.  This  forge  manufactures 
about  150  tons  of  bar  iron  annually.  There  was  former- 
ly at  this  place  an  extensive  steel  manufactory,  establish- 
ed bjt  Mr.  W.  M'Dermitt.  Steel  of  a  fine  quality  was 
made  and  commanded  a  ready  market,  but  since  the 
death  of  the  late  proprietor,  this  branch  of  the  Iron 
manufactiu-e  has  been  abandoned. 

The  trade  of  the  Juniata  river  in  iron,  gi-ain,  flour, 
whiskey  and  lumber,  is  of  vast  importance  as  regards  the 
commei'cial  interests  of  Pennsylvania.  The  calculation 
is  by  no  means  excessive,  that  two-fifths  of  all  the  grain, 
flour  and  whiskey  which  are  exported  from  the  cities  of 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  find  their  way  to  market 
by  means  of  the  Susquehanna  river  and  its  tributaries. 
A  portion  of  these  commodities  are  landed  at  various 
points  on  the  river,  whence  they  are  transported  by  land 
to  the  sea  ports.  The  valuable  merchant  mills  erected 
at  York  Haven  receive  a  gi-eat  portion  of  the  wheat  des- 
tined for  the  Baltimore  market.  At  Marietta  and  Colum- 
bia enterprising  citizens  have  created  a  ready  market  to 
the  western  trader;  and  the  difficulties  of  navigation  be- 
low Columbia  enhancing  the  rate  of  pilotage,  occasions 
these  points  to  be  viewed  as  the  most  considerable  de- 
pots on  the  Susquehanna  witliin  the  lines  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. No  doubt  exists  that  Middletown  will  be  a  place  of 
considerable  trade;  the  transhipment  of  merchandize  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Swatara,  into  canal  boats,  by  the  de- 
scending river  craft,  will  be  very  great,  until  the  canal 
shall  have  been  completed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata, 
and  then  it  will  become  a  central  point  of  deposit  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Pittsbuig.  Port  Deposit  is  now 
the  great  point  of  ti-anshipment  for  the  river  trade. 

The  splendid  undertaking  of  the  Chesapeake  and  De- 
laware Canal  affords  to  the  western  trader  the  prospoet 
of  a  choice  of  markets.  The  obstacles  heretofore  exist- 
ing to  the  prosperity  of  the  river  trade,  were  difficulties 
of  navigation,  high  rates  of  pilotage,  an  annual  transpor- 
tation only,  and  the  consequent  influx  into  the  market 
exceeding  the  immediate  demand.  This  latter  obstacle 
produced  a  sacrifice  on  the  p?a-t  of  the  western  merchant 
or  at  least  a  delay  of  sale,  witli  the  concomitant  expense 
of  storage  and  agencies  added  to  the  fluctuation  of  mar- 
kets, the  risk  of  accident,  and  tlie  loss  of  interest.  The 
Union  Canal  will  give  us  at  all  times  a  safe,  expeditious, 
and  cheap  conveyance  to  market.  The  farmer  will  find 
a  ready  sale  at  his  own  door  for  his  produce  because  that 
produce  can  be  instantly  sent  to  a  sea  port,  where  the 
demand  and  the  price  are  not  liable  to  be  affected  within 
the  short  per'od  required  for  transportation.  Articles  of 
merchandize  not  now  considered  as  of  value  to  the  west- 
ern farmer,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  conveyance 
to  market,  will  form  a  considerable  item  in  his  list  of 
productive  property.  Butter,  eggs,  beef,  pork,  poultry, 
hops,  fruit  and  cider,  will  be  viewed  as  of  comparative 
value  with  his  wheat,  his  flour,  his  neat  cattle,  and  his 
swine. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  statement  of -the  an. 
nual  trade  of  Huntingdon  county  in  grain  and  whiskey. 


It  is  customary  with  the  farmer  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
when  not  engaged  in  the  immediate  business  of  his  farm 
to  employ  his  team  and  wagon  in  the  transportation  of 
merchandize  either  for  himself  or  his  neighbour,  or  the 
country  mercliant.  Gi-ain  and  whiskey  and  iron  are  arti- 
cles commanding  cash,  or  are  taken  in  exchange  by  the 
storekeeper  for  foreig-n  commodities;  an  accumulation 
takes  place  of  these  articles;  they  are  either  sent  to  an 
eastern,  a  v/estern  or  a  soiithern  market  by  single  loads 
or  ai-e  put  into  arks  and  boats  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
rise  of  the  waters.  If  the  farmer  wishes  to  obtain  his 
annual  supply  of  groceries,  salted  fish  or  plaister;  or  if 
he  is  employed  to  bring  from  the  sea  port,  goods  for  the 
counti-y  storekeeper,  his  eastern  load  is  of  iron,  whiskey, 
grain  or  flour.  Hence  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  ascertain 
to  a  certainty  the  amount  of  these  articles  exported  from 
the  country,  except  as  to  the  iron  sent  by  the  iron  ma- 
nufactiu-er.  But  as  a  means  of  arriving  near  the  truth, 
first  let  us  examine  the  statement  of  river  crafl  now 
building,  and  perhaps  we  shall  not  be  remote  from  ac- 
cm-acy. 

On  Stone  creek  there  are  52  arks,  on  Spruce  creek  7 
arks,  at  Williamsburg  12  ai-ks,  at  Frankstown  6  ai-ks,  in 
other  parts  of  the  county  10  arks  now  building-,  making 
an  aggregate  of  86  arks.  Of  these  about  15  or  20  are 
designed  for  the  Lewistown  market,  to  which  place  they 
pass  empty.  Of  the  remainder  about  6  or  10  will  carry 
pig  metal  and  bar  iron,  and  the  balance,  being  about  60 
arks,  will  be  laden  with  grain,  flom*  and  whiskey.  A  few 
boats  are  kept  by  regular  river  traders,  which  are  able 
to  navigate  the  river  great  part  of  the  yeai-. 

The  general  load  of  an  ark  from  80  to  90  feet  in  length 
and  16  in  breadth,  3  J  feet  in  height,  and  di-awing  23  in- 
ches when  laden  is  from  350  to  420  ban-els — or  froml200 
to  1500  bushels  of  gi-ain.  Of  this  number  of  barrels  one 
fifth  is  generally  of  whiskey  and  the  remainder  of  flour. 
Turning  to  the  manner  in  which  exchanges  of  merchan- 
dize are  made,  and  tlie  coui'se  of  trade  conducted  in  the 
countrj^,  an  ark  load  is  often  composed  in  proportions  of 
iron,  VA'heat,  corn,  rye,  flom-  and  whiskey.  Of  late  years 
the  carriage  of  flour  in  barrels  is  prefen-ed  to  that  of 
grain,  as  it  is  safer  and  less  expensive.  As  an  ark.  which 
will  c.irn'  1200  bushels  of  wheat  M"ill  carry  350  ban-els 
of  flour,  which  is  equal  to  1775  bushels  of  grain. 

It  thus  appeai-s  that  if  the  arks  load  with  flour  and 
whiske}',  they  will  in  this  spring  transport  about  21,000 
barrels,  which  allowing  one-fifth  to  be  of  whiskey,  will 
be  4200  barrels,  or  about  138,000  g-allons.  Four-fifths  to 
be  of  flour,  will  bt  16,800  barrels,  equal  to  76,000  bush- 
els  of  wheat.  To  these  calcuLations  may  safely  be  added 
one-third  for  the  casual  transportation  dui-ing  the  year, 
and  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  annually  sent  from 
the  county  of  Ilunting-don  by  land  carriage  and  river 
trade,  about  100,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  aboutl  84,000 
g-allons  of  whiskey. 

To  the  above  statement  of  river  trade  may  be  added 
rye,  corn,  lumber,  locust  posts,  and  even  hoop-])oles. — 
Rye  and  corn  ai-e  in  small  quant-tics  stiHtr.ken  down  tlie 
river.  Lumber  has  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  be  lucr:-.- 
tive,  and  the  locust  posts  and  hickory  poles  v.ill  not 
now  repay  the  labour  of  rlvei-  navigation.  The  heads  oi 
the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  annually  send  down 
immense  rafts  of  the  choicest  lumber,  shingles,  prsts, 
&c.  which  cannot  find  a  ready  maiket,  as  the  demand  is 
not  equal  to  the  supply,  and  the  extent  of  carriage  is 
destructive  to  the  profits. 

Peacli  brandy  and  apple  whiskey,  and  country  gin, 
are  in  small  quantities  distilled  in  Huntingdon  county, 
but  the  distilleries  generally  make  rye  whiskey;  there- 
fore, in  the  above  calculaticii  distilled"  liquors  of  all  kinds 
are  embraced. Huntingdon,  Feb.  18,  1826.  S. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Bakewell  of  Pittsbmg,  has  been  sum- 
moned to  attend  before  the  Committee  on  Manufactures 
at  Washington,  under  the  resolution  of  Congress  empow- 
ering that  committee  to  examine  persons  on  oath  con- 
cerning the  present  condition  of  of  our  manufactures. 
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For  the  following  Meteorological  Observations  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  proprietor  of  the  La- 
byrinth Garden,  on  Arch-street,  whose  accuracy  and 
attention  to  subjects  of  this  nature,  have  been  well 
known  for  several  years.  We  hope,  hereafter,  to  be  able 
to  obtoin  from  the  same  source,  regular  monthly  tables. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  this  city  so  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  tliis  subject,  wliich  has  always  been 
considered  a  very  important  one,  by  scientific  men,  and 
is  not  one  of  mere  curiosity,  but  which  may  admit  of  a 
very  beneficial  pi-actical  application.  JIany  individuals 
in  this  city  have  at  different  times  kept  registers  of  the 
weather,  which  are  no  doubt  in  the  possession  of  their 
families  or  friends,  and  would  if  communicated  to  the 


public,  prove  interesting  and  useful;  and  as  we  have  in 
our  plan  allotted  a  portion  of  the  Register  for  information 
of  this  kind,  we  would  be  obliged  to  any  person  having 
meteorological  tables,  if  they  will  forward  them  to  us  for 
insertion.  It  is  from  observations  correctly  made,  with 
suitable  instruments,  and  not  fi-om  our  feelings  at  any 
particular  change  of  the  weather,  that  we  can  accurately 
judge  of  the  past  by  the  present.  We  hope,  therefore, 
that  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  recording  such 
observations,  will  attend  to  the  subject  and  communi- 
cate the  result  to  us.  As  it  will  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare tlie  state  of  the  weather  at  the  same  time,  in  differ- 
ent pails  of  the  state,  we  would  recommend  the  obser- 
vations to  be  made  at  the  same  hours  of  the  day,  viz. 
at  sunrise,  at  noon  and  at  3  o'clock. 


1826. 

THERMOMETER. 

Rain  Guage. 

• 

Months. 

Mean  Temperature. 

Aggregate  of 

Mean 
Temperature. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Range. 

Depth. 

Rainy 
Days. 

Sun  Rise. 

Noon. 

3  P.M. 

Days. 

Deg. 

Days. 

Deg. 

January,     - 

29° 

40° 

'43° 

37° 

14 

60 

31 

7 

53° 

1.11 

11 

February,  - 

30 

42 

42 

38 

25 

66 

1 

4 

62 

2.13 

9 

March, 

37 

48 

47 

44 

24 

74 

17 

22 

52 

3.82 

14 

April, 
May, 

46 

54 

55 

52 

18 

75 

13 

27 

48 

2.72 

9 

58 

82 

84 

75 

15 

91 

10 

48 

43 

0.15 

5 

June, 

65 

78 

80 

74 

2 

94 

6 

54 

40 

3.83 

15 

July, 

66 

81 

83 

76 

13 

90 

25 

56 

34 

3.48 

5 

August, 

66 

80 

79 

75 

7 

86 

8 

60 

26 

2.45 

14 

September, 

58 

73 

74 

68 

4 

88 

30 

44 

44 

1.37 

12 

October,     - 

49 

63 

63 

58 

5 

78 

27 

30 

48 

5.81 

9 

November, 

37 

49 

48 

45 

7 

64 

19 

30 

34 

1.85 

9 

December, 

30       1    40 

39 

36 

17 

60 

27 

4 

56 

1.53 

5 

30.25 

117 

The  fractions  of  mean  temperature  are  omitted  to  guard  against  confusion. 
N.B.  The  Snow  was  melted,  and  is  included  in  the  above  statement  of  Rain. 


1827. 

THERMOMETER. 

Rain  Guage. 

Months. 

Mean  Temperature. 

Aggregate  of 

Mean 
Temperature. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Range. 

Depth. 

Rainy 
Days. 

Sun  Rise. 

Noon. 

3  P.M. 

Days. 

Deg. 

Days. 

Deg. 

January,     - 

20° 

30° 

30° 

27° 

27th 

47 

17th 

5 

42° 

2.62 

5 

February,  - 

30 

34 

34 

32 

16 

48 

12 

14 

34 

3.55 

8 

March, 

36 

52 

52 

46 

31 

71 

15 

25 

46 

1.13 

5 

April, 

38 

67 

68 

57 

15 

76 

19 

30 

46 

2.82 

7 

May, 

43 

71 

72 

62 

16 

78 

10 

38 

40 

2.25 

4 

June, 

47 

79 

81 

69 

9 

90 

1 

40 

50 

2.03 

9 

July, 

65 

85 

87 

79 

1 

94 

23 

50 

44 

3.15 

9 

August, 

67 

82 

83 

75 

6 

99 

25 

50 

49 

6.16 

5 

September, 

51 

77 

75 

66 

25 

82 

4 

45 

37 

0.95 

2 

October,    - 

46 

71 

71 

62 

7 

79 

27 

30 

49 

6.63 

7 

November, 

31 

47 

47 

41 

1 

60 

25 

20 

40 

4.39 

6 

December, 

34       '    45 

45 

41           1      9     I    61 

23 

16 

45 

3.50 

13 

39.18 

80 

From  the  foregoing  we  have  the  following  results: 
The  mean  1826.  1827. 

Of  the  Spring  months 
Summer 
Autumn 
Winter 
Yearly  average 


57 

55 

75 

74 

57 

56 

37 

33 

57 

56 

1828.1 
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It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  average  of  the  spring 
and  fall  months  is  so  neai'ly  the  same— in  1826  they  were 
precisely  alike.  The  two  years  appear  to  have  been 
nearly  of  the  same  average  temperature. 

The  warmest  day  in       1826.  1827. 


June  26         -         -     94 
The  coldest  days. 

Feb.  1,  and  Dec.  27,       4 


Aug.  6,  99 

Jan.  17,  5 


The  warmest  day  in  1824  was  the  8th  June     95° 

Ditto  1825  22d  July  100 

The  coldest  day  in  1824  5th  Feb.      8 

Ditto  1825  13th  Dec.     5 

Mean  highest  for  1824— 75°|Mean  lowest  for  1824—32= 
Do.  1825—72  I         Do.  1825—33 

Do.  1826—77  I         Do.  1826—32 

Do.  1827—74  I         Do.  1827—30 

DEPTH  OP  RAIN. 

Register  kept  by  P.  Legaux,  esq.  at  Spring  Mills,  nine 
miles  NNW.  of  Philadelphia. 

Inches. 
39.59 
32.17 
29.84 
41.82 
38.74 
31.55 
30.25 
39.18 


1810 
181» 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 


Inches. 

32.65 

1820 

34.99 

1821 

39.31 

1822 

Z5.67 

1823 

43.14 

1824 

34.66 

1825 

27.98 

1826 

36.00 

1827 

30.18 

23.34 

621.06 


Which  gives  an  average  of  34^  inches  for  each  year. 

Registered  by  Thomas  Smith  in  Philad. 
The  number  of  days  in  which  Rain  fell  was: 
In  1824 103  depth  .  \\rv  1826 117  depth  30.25 


1825- 


-89 


29.67      1827- 


-80 


39.18 


RAIN  GI 

Months. 

JAGE,  1825. 

of  Rain. 

No.  of 

Depth 

Rainy  Days. 

January, 

February, 

March,   -            .            - 

3 

11 

9 

0  inch 
3 

4 

.  84hun. 
26 
63 

April,     - 
May,       - 
June      -            - 

7 
8 
9 

0 
1 

3 

83 
72 
59 

July,       - 
August, 
September, 
October, 

7 

10 

7 

3 

2 
3 

2 

1 

06 
80 
61 
25 

November, 

4 

1 

36 

December, 

11 

3 

72 

Totals, 

89 

29 

67 

COMMERCE. 

The  following  report  of  the  inspection  for  1827,  has 
enabled  us  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  Flour  consumed 
in  this  city. 

1st.  Quarter — Wheat  flour,  in  baiTels 
Do.         do.  half  do 
do 
do 
hhds 
bbls 
half  do 
do 
do 
hhds 
bbls 


2d  Quarter. - 


Rye  flour 
Corn  meal 

Do. 
Wheat  flour 

Do. 
Rye  floiu- 
Corn  meal 
Do. 
3d  Quarter. — Wheat  flour 
Do. 
Rye  flour 
Corn  meal 
Do. 
4th  Quarter. — ^Wheat  flour 
Do. 
Rye  flour 
Corn  meal 
Do. 
Total  for  the  year — 
Wheat  flour 

Do. 
Rye  flour 
Com  meal 
Do. 


The  Snow  which  fell  during  the  year  1825,  and  is  not 
included  in  the  above  table,  when  melted,  measured 
nearly  two  inches. 


WEATHER. 
Chester,  Del  co.  Pa.  Jan.  15, 1828. 
Within  the  last  ten  days  the  weather  has  been  ex- 
tremely moderate — the  fields  which  surround  our  bo- 
rough appear  as  green  as  in  the  month  of  May — and  the 
cattle  are  grazing  and  frisking  about  in  the  meadows  as 
if  it  were  Spring. 


half  do 

do 

do 

hhds 

bbls 

half  do 

do 

do 

hhds 


95,575 
9,830 
3,282 
5,646 
1,082 

62,134 

11,449 
8,196 

11,783 
2,220 

62,770 

5,385 

4,753 

4,177 

827 

111,272 

12,873 
4,191 
9,050 
2,032 


bbls  331,749 

half  do  39,537 

do  2j,422 

do  30,756 

hhds  6,161 

The  consumption  of  the  city  is  estimated  at  3000 
barrels  per  week,  making  156,000  per  annum.  It  is  also 
estimated,  that  one  half  of  the  consumption  is  taken 
without  inspection,  which  added  to  the  amount  inspect- 
ed, the  total  receipts  for  the  year  1827,  would  be  428,.517 
barrels;  of  which,  there  has  been  exported  to  foreign 
ports  184,476  barrels;  88,031  coastwise,  and  the  balance 
consumed. 

GRAIN. — At  this  season  of  the  year  the  market  for 
grain  is  confined  to  the  consumption  of  the  city,  and  the 
prices  of  course  are  nominal.  About  600  bushels  De- 
laware wheat  from  inferior  to  good,  were  sold  at  75  a  95 
cents,  and  500  bushels  L.  C.  Corn,  from  store,  for  ex- 
port, at  52  cents.  The  following  are  the  number  of 
bushels  measiu-ed  in  the  city  since  1824. 

471,788 

207,626 

16,978 

27,097 

20,763 

328,052 

144,479 

12,658 

37,512 

17,749 

269,684 

191,800 

21,230 

45,604 

15,875 

388,224^ 

209,175 

8,999 

21,138A 

24,128i 

[P.  Cur. 

In  the  same  period  there  were  inspected  in  Baltimore, 
of  wheat  flour  561,279  barrels 

Do.  22,961     ^o. 

Rye  flour  1.874      do. 

Corn  meal  5,266  casks. 

And  there  were  imported  into  Boston,  in  1827,  from 
different  poi-ts — of  flour  271,503  bbls.  and  5,403  half 
bbls.  of  which  were  received  from  Philadelphia  4,566 
bbls.  and  302  half  bbls.  From  Wilmington  390  bbls. 
From  New  Castle  100  bbls.     5,056  from  the  Delaware. 


In  1824.— corn 

bushels 

Wheat 

do 

Rye 

do 

Barley 

do 

Oats 

do 

1825.— corn 

do 

Wheat 

do 

Rye 

do 

Barley 

do 

Oats 

do 

1826.— corn 

do 

Wheat 

do 

Rye 

do 

Barley 

do 

Oats 

do 

1827. — corn 

do 

Wheat 

do 

Rye 

do 

Barley 

do 

Oats 

do 
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From  the  records  at  the  Custom  House,  it  appears, 
that  in  1826,  483  vessels  an'ived  from  foreign  ports, 
and  1195  coastwise. — In  1827,  468  from  foreig-n  ports, 
and  1320  coastwise. 

The  number  of  vessels  built  in  1826  were — 

5  Ships,  measuring  3062  tons 

1  Barque,  do  299 

10  Brigs,  do  1925 

19  Schoonei-s,  do  1046 

12  Sloops,  do  355 

4  Steamboats.  do  900 


Total, 

7587  tons 

In  1827,  there  were — 

4  Ships, 
7  Brigs, 

measurmg 
do 

1248  tons 
1426 

16  Schooners, 

do 

905 

9  Sloops, 
1   Steamboat, 

do 
do 

368 
247 

Total 

4194  tons. 

PENITENTIARY  SYSTEM. 
Memorial  of  the  "  Societ\-  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of 

Public  Prisons,"  presented  to  the  Legislature,  on  the 

11th  inst. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  general  assembly 
met,  the  memorial  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  alle- 
viating the  miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  respectfully  shew- 
eth: 

Tliat  your  memorialists,  impressed  with  a  continued 
sense  of  the  great  interest  and  importance  of  a  just  and 
lenient  penal  code  and  system  of  prison  discipline,  feel 
it  obligatory  upon  them  again  to  lay  before  the  Assem- 
bly those  general  views,  which,  from  the  first  memorial 
jiresented,  at  the  instance  of  tlnis  Society,  in  1787,  they 
have,  under  various  circumstances  and  modifications  of 
detail,  constantly  m-ged,  up  to  tlie  time  of  theii-  last  ad- 
dress to  the  legislatui-e  in  1821. 

To  Pennsylvania  belongs  the  honoui-  of  having  begun 
the  whole  system  of  prison  reformation.  Her  illusti-ious 
founder,  abolishing  the  indiscriminate  punishment  of 
death,  which  then  included  in  its  awful  doom  almost 
every  species  of  crime,  substituted  imprisonment  for  all 
offences  inferior  to  deliberate  murdei-,  introducing,  at 
the  same  time,  many  wise  and  salutaiy  amendments,  in 
the  entire  constitution  of  the  criminal  code.  For  thirty 
years,  Pennsylvania  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  meliora- 
tion, in  defiance  of  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  mother 
countiy  to  restore  the  ancient  barbarous  and  exploded 
system.  In  1718,  however,  thi^  system  was  revised,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  revolution,  all  tlie  evils  and  mise- 
ries, which  it  plentifully  engendered,  were  painfully  ex- 
perienced. 

Before  calling  your  attention  any  further  to  the  pro- 
gressive advancement  of  Pennsylvania,  from  this  period 
to  the  present,  youi-  memorialists  would  beg  leave  to  state, 
what  they  conceive  to  be  tlie  true  theory  and  designs  of 
crimal  law  and  punishment,  and  they  apprcliend  it  c  ^ 
clearly  be  demonstrated,  that  the  constant  and  uij.'Kjoy 
ing  policy  of  Pennsylvania  in  all  her  legal  onaotments, 
has  fully  recognised  the  verity  of  these  vic\uif" 

When  the  awful  pvmishment  of  deatliyjjlp'thc  barlxa- 
rous  corporeal  inflictions  of  former  agegiprdaptibrogatcd, 
the  only  adeqviate  punishment  remainil^g^was  the  re- 
straint and  imprisonment  of  the  offender;  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  aver,  that  the  moral  reform  of  the  person 
thus  incarcerated,  by  the  use  of  mild  and  ju.st  treatment 
is  as  much  the  aim  and  interest  of  every  good  system  of 
prison  discipline,  as  the  mere  restraint  and  coercion  of 
the  offender. 

Herein  consists  a  principal  difference  between  the 
discipline  of  Pennsylvania  and  that  of  another  prominent 
system  in  our  country — the  former  considers  moral  re- 
forftv^s  the  prim.arj'  design  of  prison  discipline;  the  latter 


regaixls  it  as  no  legitim.ite  aim  of  penal  enactments.  But 
it  is  not  the  mere  imprisonment  of  the  offender  which  is 
to  benefit  the  community,  or  improve  his  condition.  One 
of  the  first  evils  of  which  tlie  Prison  Societ}'  became 
painfully  sensible,  was  the  pernicious  consequences 
arising  from  the  indiscriminate  congi'egation  of  all  kinds 
of  offenders.  At  the  commencement  of  their  labours, 
tliey  found  male  and  female,  old  and  young,  the  debtors 
and  ciiminal,  the  veteran  and  novice,  mingled  together 
in  the  most  loathsome  and  defiling  association.  To  at- 
tempt reasoning  on  the  pernicious  consequence  of  such 
society  as  this,  would  now  be  entirely  supererogatory. 
No  possible  hope  of  reformation,  but  rather  an  increase 
and  extension  of  crime  were  to  be  feared  from  such  a 
mode  of  confinement;  the  labours  of  the  Societj"^  have 
therefore  been  constuitly  directed  to  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  prisoners. 

The  system  of  prison  discipline,  then,  which  your  me- 
morialists have  always  been  anxious  to  establish  in  Penn- 
sylvania, possesses  two  strongly  marked  distinctive 
features.  1st.  The  recognition  of  moral  reform  as  a 
principal  aim  of  penitentiary  punishment.  2d.  The  com- 
plete separation  of  prisoners,  as  the  only  mode  bj' which 
this  end  can  be  obtained.  As  our  system  advances  to- 
wards, or  recedes  from  a  strict  separation,  so,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  memorialists,  do  we  experience  a  diminu- 
tion or  increase  of  the  miseries  incident  to  promiscuous 
intercom'se.  In  order,  therefore,  to  show  the  legislature 
what  have  always  been  its  ^iews  on  this  subject,  the 
society  beg  leave  to  refer  to  tlieir  various  memorials,  the 
suggestions  contiiined  in  -vvliich  have  received  the  kind 
attention  of  former  leglslatui'es,  and  have  formed  the 
basis  of  most  of  the  enactments  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

In  the  petition  presented  to  the  Assembly,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  prison  Societv,  In  1787,  we  find  these 
words:  "\''om'  petitioners  wish  tlie  House  would  be 
pleased  to  revise  tiie  law,  being-  fully  convinced,  that 
punishment  by  nioi'e  private  or  even  solitary  labourw  ould 
more  successfully  tend  to  reclaim  the  unhapp)'  ob- 
jects." 

Again,  in  1788,  in  a  report  to  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  of  the  stiite,  solitaiy  confinement,  with  labour, 
is  strongly  recommended  and  enforced,  as  the  results  of 
the  experience  of  the  able  and  benevolent  men  who 
were  members  of  our  society  at  that  period. 

In  1790,  the  legislature  in  conformity  with  these 
views,  went  as  fai*  towards  their  execution  as  tlie  state 
of  the  public  funds  at  that  time  permitted — Solitary 
cells  were  erected  in  the  present  prison  on  Walnut  st. 
where  the  law  directed,  that  "the  more  hardened  and 
atrocious  offenders  should  be  confined;"  and  also,  "that 
ordinary  convicts  should  be  kept  apart,  unless  their  em- 
ployment did  not  admit  of  separation,  in  which  case  the 
keeper  or  his  deputy  must  be  present,."  In  1794,  the 
legislature  advanced  one  step  further,  by  directing,  that 
prisoners,  for  most  offences,  should  serve  some  part  of 
their  sentence  in  solitary  confinement,  and  in  some  in- 
stances enumerated  in  the  act,  this  confinement  might 
be.flBtended  to  months,  and  even  years. 
^  Tflre  growing  population  of  the  state,  and  consequent 
increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners,  soon  rendered  it 
impossible,  with  tlic  scanty  accommodations  of  the  Wal- 
nut sti'cet  prison,  to  caiTy  the  plan  of  separation  into 
effect;  hence  the  ])risons  for  many  ycai-s  have  been  ratlier 
a  school  of  vice,  than  a  place  of  moral  insti'uction  and 
reform;  but  we  ai-e  justified  in  saying,  that  in  many  of 
these  instances,  and  these  alone,  where  a  solitary  con- 
finement was  exercised,  a  well  ascertained  and  practical 
reformation  was  eftected. 

In  the  address  from  the  prison  Society  to  the  I-egisla- 
ture,  which  induced  the  erection  of  the  Arch  street 
prison,  the  necessity  of  more  extensive  buildings,  for  the 
complete  trial  of  the  system  of  sepai-ate  imprisonment, 
is  strongly  enforced,  and  with  that  intent  the  edifice 
was  erected.  In  the  year  1818,  the  Society  again  urged 
upon  the  legislature  the  necessity  of  the  erection  of  pen- 
itentiaries, in  suitable  parts  of  the  jtatc,  for  tfie  more 
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effectual  employment  and  separation  of  cnminals,  and 
of  proving-  the  efficacy  of  solitude  on  the  moral  emen- 
dation of  the  unhappy  objects,  and  soon  the  penitentiary 
at  Pittsburg  was  commenced.  In  the  same  year,  the 
Society,  in  a  letter  to  the  London  committee  for  tlie  im- 
provement of  prison  discipline,  emphatically  stated,  that 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  apparent  failure  of  the 
penitentiary  system,  was  the  impracticability  of  confin- 
ing" the  convicts  to  solitary  labour. 

In  1821,  the  Society  made  its  last  appeal  to  the  I.eg-is- 
lature.  Your  memorialists  will  not  ti-espass  further  on 
your  attention  b}'  entering'  into  the  details  of  tliis  docu- 
ment: suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  forty  years  experience, 
they  gave  it  as  their  decided  opinion,  that  the  erection 
of  suitable  edifices  for  complete  practice  of  the  system 
of  separate  confinement,  was  the  only  means  by  which 
the  desig-ns  of  benevolence,  in  regai-d  to  ,the  improve- 
ment of  prison  discipline,  could  be  achieved.  During 
that  session,  the  Legislature  were  pleased  to  order  the 
erection  of  tlie  Penitentiary,  now  nearly  completed,  in 
the  neiglibovu'liood  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  definite 
object  and  design,  that  in  it  the  system  of  separate  con- 
finement might  be  tried,  under  the  most  favorable  aus- 
pices. 

Your  memorialists  liave  been  thus  particular  in  trac- 
ing- the  progress  of  prison  reform  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
oi-der  to  remind  the  assembly  that  tlie  constant  aim  of 
all  tlie  legislation  wliich  has  taken  place  upon  this  sub- 
ject, has  been  the  final  adoption  and  prosecution  of  the 
system  of  separate  confinement;  and  also  to  show,  tliat 
the  Society  which  now  approaclies  you  has  always  re- 
ceived the  kindest  attention  to  its  suggestions,  and  the 
utmost  facilities  for  executing  its  plans,  which  the. legis- 
lature could  afl^brd. 

Youi-  memorialists  would  earnestly  entreat  the  legis- 
lature now  to  perfect  and  consummate,  by  the  passage  of 
a  penal  code  and  system  of  prison  discipline  founded  on 
the  principle  of  solitary  confinement,  that  great  scheme 
of  chi-istian  benevolence,  which  has  its  inception  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  effectuate  which,  you  have  expen- 
ded larg-e  sums  in  the  erection  of  commodious  edifices. 
Your  memorialists  are  aware,  that  gi-eat  efforts  ai-e  mak- 
ing to  bring  the  system  of  Pennsylvania  into  disrepute, 
and  to  promote  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  is  of  a 
totally  dissimilar,  and  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorial- 
ists, of  a  severe  and  cruel  character;  but  without  enter- 
ing into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  respective  merits 
of  the  two  systems,  they  deem  it  right,  in  a  few  words, 
to  correct  some  misrepresentations,  with  reg-ard  to  their 
views  and  wishes  on  the  subject  of  solitary  confinement, 
which  they  beheve  to  have  been  extremely  injurious  to 
the  progress  of  prison  reformation. 

Solitary  confinement  has  been  represented  as  extrem- 
ly  barbarous.  The  idea  has  been  inculcated,  that  every 
offender,  on  his  entrance  into  prison,  is  to  be  immured 
in  some  naiTov/,  gloomy  cell,  out  of  sight  or  hearing  of 
any  of  his  species — Insanity,  idiocy,  and  great  pliysical 
injiuy  have  been  predicted  as  tlie  cei-tain  consequences 
of  so  dreadful  a  system. — The  dungeons  oftheBastile 
and  Inquisition  have  been  held  up  as  parallels  to  our 
places  of  confinement — Fenns}  Ivanian  benevolence  has 
been  afiirmed  to  be  in  iminent  danger  of  degenerating 
into  Austrian  tyrann}-.  Permit  us  to  say,  that  the  whole 
of  this  hon-ible  creation  is  the  oflTspring- either  of  igno- 
rance or  misconception. 

Perhaps  the  term  separate,  rather  than  solitary  confine- 
ment, would  more  appropriately  describe  the  kind  of 
durance  which  we  propose  to  inflict.  Completely  to 
separate  one  prisoner  from  anotlier:  to  take  away  every 
possible  chance  of  communication  in  prison,  and  mutual 
recognition,  after  discharge,  is  what  we  greatly  desire. — 
Suitablj  books  and  private  religious  instruction  we 
would  afford  to  all:  but  if  laboiu'  should  be  introduced, 
we  hope  that  no  other  will  ever  be  permitted  than  such 
as  can  be  performed  in  their  private  separate  apartments, 
and  that  tliis  will  be  employed  as  an  alleviation,  Jvot  an 
aggravation  of  their  punishrnent. 


Your  memorialists  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a 
hope,  that  the  legislatm-e  will  adopt  such  a  penal  code 
as  may  enable  us  to  test,  in  the  penitentiary,  for  the 
erection  of  which  you  have  already  expended  large  sums 
of  money;  that  system,  which,  for  nearly  fif\y  years, 
your  memorialists  have  been  desirous  to  put  in  practice, 
and  fully  and  fairly  to  prove  which,  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable auspices,  this  very  prison  has  been  built — and 
they  further  earnestly  request,  that  no  other  system  may 
be  adopted  until  that  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  fully, 
fairly,  and  completely  tried. 

Your  memorialists,  in  referring  to  the  generous  atten- 
tion with  which,  in  former  years  their  suggestions  have 
been  received,  cannot  but  indulge  the  sincere  hope,  that 
they  shall  not  be  unsuccessful  in  their  present  final  effort. 
By  order  of  the  Society. 

WM.  WHITE,  President. 
RoiiEHTS  Vaux,  Secretaiy. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  1827. 

PITTSBURG  PENITENTIARY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  being  introduced 
presented  to  the  Senate  a  message  fi-om  the  Governor, 
accompanied  with  the  following  document : 
To  his  excellency  J.  Mndrew  Shuke,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Commissioners  for  the  erection  of  a  State  Peni- 
tententiai-y  near  Pittsburg,  respectfully  report: 

That  they  have  at  lengtli  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
the  termination  of  their  labours  and  the  completion  of 
the  building. 

The  penitentiary  has  been  delivered  over  to  tlie  Board 
of  Inspectors,  and  the  books,  accounts  and  vouchers 
have  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  appointed  by  your  excellency  for  that 
pui'pose.  To  their  report,  this  board  begs  leave  to  refer 
for  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  important 
duty  has  been  performed. 

The  cost  of  this  splendid  edifice,  exclusive  of  the  sum 
required  for  its  furnishing,  is  $178,206  85|;  which  leaves 
in  the  treasury  $714  14^,  the  unexpended  balance  of 
the  different  appropriations  for  its  erection. 

In  addition  to  the  sum  above  mentioned  as  expended 
in  the  erection  of  the  building,  4,885  dollars  2  cents 
have  been  expended  in  making  fences,  procuring  locks, 
stoves,  g-rates,  furnitm-e,  &c.  according  to  the  provision 
of  the  act  of  the  1st  April  1826,  entitled  "An  act  fur- 
ther supplementary  to  the  act,  entitled  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  erection  of  a  State  Penitentiary  on  the  public 
land  adjoining  the  town  of  Allegheny  opposite  Pittsburg 
in  the  county  of  Alleg-heny,  and  for  otlier  purposes,'* 
which  makes  the  total  cost  of  this  building  and  its  equip- 
ments §183.091  87*. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts 
of  this  Board,  having  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  vested 
in  them,  made  an  awai-d  in  favour  of  Thomas  Fairman, 
.John  Hannen,  James  Anderson  and  Richard  Gray  of 
$1,402  92,  it  became  the  duty  of  tlie  Board,  in  obedience 
to  the  provisions  of  an  act  relative  to  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Penitentiaries,  passed  xVpril  9th  1827,  to  pay 
to  the  said  Thomas  Fairman,  John  Hannen,  James  An- 
derson and  Richard  Gra}-,  the  above  mentJoned  balance 
of  5.714  14^,  together  with  the  sum  of  $114  98  remain- 
ing unexpended  of  the  appropriation  of  §5,000,  made 
the  1st  April  1826.  But  the  Boai-d  having  as  they  con- 
fidently believed,  faithfully  discharged  the  public  trust 
reposed  in  them,  and  having  by  the  completion  of  the 
Penitentiary  audits  appertinances,  no  further  claims  up- 
on their  attention,  dissolved  on  the  22d  day  of  Novem- 
ber last,  before  any  intimation  of  the  award  was  received. 
Their  books  and  accounts  were  closed,  and  they  con- 
ceived these  balances  to  be  in  the  State  Treasury  and  not 
subject  to  their  order. 

Previously  to  closing  this  final  communication,  it  is 
proper  to  inform  your  exceUencj',  that  the  Board  on  the 
occasion  of  its  dissolution,  passed  over  to  the  Inspectors 
for  tlie  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  all  the  remaining  ma- 
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terials  and  tools,  with  the  request  that  they  would  dis- 
pose of  them,  and  place  the  proceeds  to  the  credit  of 
the  state.  They  have  also  respectfully  solicited  the  In- 
spectors to  inquire  into  the  manner  and  cause  of  the 
escape  of  Hiram  Lindsay  and  other  con\"icts.  Their 
report  has  not  yet  been  made,  but  it  is  firmly  beheved, 
that  notwithstanding  their  escape,  the  Penitentiarj-  will 
be  found  to  be  fully  adequate  to  the  secure  confinement 
of  prisoners,  and  tliat  the  escapes  are  neither  atti-ibutable 
to  a  want  of  sti-ength  in  the  prison,  nor  vigilance  in  tlie 
keepers,  but  to  the  unfortunate  necessity  of  receiving 
convicts  before  the  workmen  were  completel)^  excluded 
from  the  yard,  and  thereby  placing  within  the  reach  of 
those  prisoners  who  had  effected  their  liberation  from 
their  cells,  boards  and  scanthng,  sei-ving  the  purposes  of 
ladders,  whereby  they  obtained  an  easy  passage  over 
the  outwai-d  wall,  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  been  impracticable. 

With  high  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

WM.  WILKINS, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

Attest, 
Mags.  M.  MuniiAT,  Clerk. 

Pittsburg;  Jan.  2,  1828. 

REVOLUTIONARY  REMINISCENCE. 

The  following  anecdote  is  quoted  from  the  new  Phi- 
tadelphia  Quarterly  Review. 

When  the  British  army  held  possession  of  Philadel- 
phia, Gen.  Howe's  head-quarters  were  in  Second-street, 
the  fourth  door  below  Spruce,  in  a  house  which  was  be- 
fore occupied  by  Gen.  Cadwallader.  Directly  opposite 
resided  William  and  Lydia  Darrah,  members  of  the  soci- 
ety of  Friends.  A  superior  officer  of  the  British  army, 
beheved  to  be  the  adjutant  general,  fixed  upon  one  of 
their  chambers,  a  back  room,  for  private  conference ; 
and  two  of  them  frequently  met  there,  with  fire  and 
candles  in  close  consultation.  About  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, the  adjutant-general  told  Lydia  that  they  would  be 
in  the  room  at  7  o'clock,  and  remain  late;  and  that  they 
wished  the  family  to  retire  eai-ly  to  bed;  adding,  that 
when  they  were  going  away  they  would  call  her  to  let 
them  out,  and  extinguish  their  fire  and  candles.  She 
accordingly  sent  all  the  family  to  bed;  but  as  the  officer 
had  been  so  particular,  her  curiosity  was  excited.  She 
took  off"  her  shoes,  and  put  her  ear  to  the  key-hole  of 
the  conclave,  and  overheard  an  order  read  for  all  the 
British  ti-oops  to  march  out  late  in  the  evening  of  the  4th 
and  attack  Gen.  Washington's  ai-my,  then  encamped  at 
White  March.  On  hearing  this  she  returned  to  her 
chamber  and  laid  down.  Soon  after  the  officer  knocked 
at  the  door,  but  she  rose  only  at  the  third  summons, 
having  feigned  herself  asleep.  Her  mind  was  so  much 
agitated,  that  she  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep;  supposing 
it  to  be  in  her  power  to  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
her  fellow  countrymen,  but  not  knowing  how  she  was  to 
convey  the  information  to  Gen.  Washington,  not  daring 
to  confide  it  to  her  husband.  The  time  left,  however, 
was  short.  She  quickly  detemiined  to  make  her  way 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  American  outposts.  She  in- 
formed her  family  that,  as  she  was  in  want  of  flour,  she 
would  go  to  Frankford  for  some;  her  husband  insisted 
she  should  take  her  servant  maid  with  her,  but  to  his 
surprise  she  positively  refused.  She  got  access  to  Gen. 
Howe,  and  solicited  what  he  readily  granted,  a  pass 
through  the  British  ti-oops  on  the  lines.  Leaving  her 
bag  at  the  mill,  she  hastened  towards  the  American  lines 
and  encountered  on  her  way  an  American  heutenant 
colonel  (Craig)  of  the  Ught  horse,  who,  with  some  of  his 
men,  was  on  the  look-out  for  information.  He  knew 
her  and  inquired  where  .she  was  going ^  She  answered, 
in  quest  of  her  son  an  officer  in  the  American  army,  and 
prayed  the  colonel  to  alight  and  walk  with  her.  He  did 
§o,  ordering  his  troops  to  keep  in  sight.  To  him  she 
disclosed  her  secret,  after  having  obtained  from  him  a 


solemn  promise  never  to  betray  her  individually,  as  her 
life  might  be  at  stake  with  the  British. 

He  conducted  her  to  a  house  near  at  hand,  directed 
something  for  her  to  eat,  and  hastened  to  head-quarters 
when  he  brought  Gen.  Washington  acquainted  with  what 
he  had  heard.  Washington  made,  of  course,  all  prepa- 
ration for  baffling  the  meditated  surprise.  Lydia  re- 
turned home  with  her  flour;  sat  up  alone  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  British  ti'oops;  heard  their  footsteps; 
but  when  they  returned  in  a  few  days  after,  did  not  dare 
to  ask  a  question,  though  solicitous  to  learn  the  event. 
The  next  evening  the  Adjutant-general  came  in,  and 
requested  her  to  walk  up  to  his  room  as  he  wished  to 
put  some  questions.  She  followed  him  in  terror;  and 
when  he  locked  the  door  and  begged  her,  with  an  air  of 
mystery,  to  be  seated,  she  was  sure  that  she  was  either 
suspected  or  beti-ayed.  He  inquired  earnestly  whether 
any  of  her  family  was  up  the  last  night  when  he  and  the 
other  officer  met:  she  told  him  they  all  retired  at  eight 
o'clock.  He  observed,  "I  know  j/ou  were  asleep,  for  I 
knocked  at  your  chamber  door  three  times  before  you 
heard  me :  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  imagine  who  gave 
Gen.Washington  information  of  om-  intended  attack,  un- 
less the  walls  of  the  house  could  speak.  AVhen  we  ar- 
rived near  White  Marsh  we  found  all  their  cannon 
mounted,  and  the  troops  prepared  to  receive  us,  and  we 
have  marched  back  like  a  parcel  of  fools. " 

CHRONICLE. 

The  commissioners  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia  have 
made  the  following  appointments  for  the  present  year: 
WILLAM  MOULDER,  Treasurer. 
WILLIAM  RODERFIELD,  Chief  Clerk. 
PETER  F.  FRITEZ,  Assistant  Clerk. 
THOMAS  SERGEANT,  Sohcitor. 
A  -or^xj   T>  4  ivTTA  t  T  T    CCouusels  for  the  collection 

JOHN  R.  VOGDES. )      "^  ^'l^'  ^"^  ^°'^^^*^'^  *■«- 
(^     cogmzances. 

JACOB  ZEILEN,  Superintendant  of  public  buildings. 

WILLAM  GILBERT,  Messenger. 

The  following  communication  from  the  Mayor  was  re- 
ceived and  read. 

Mayor's  Office,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  6,  1828. 
To  the  president  and  members 

of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils, 

Ge^^tlemej? — Through  the  instrumentality  of  our  re- 
spected townsman  William  Meredith,  Esq.  I  have  recent- 
ly obtained  possession  of  the  missing  minutes  of  the 
councils  of  this  city.  I  have  caused  them  to  be  inter- 
leaved, and  securely  and  carefully  bound  up  in  a  single 
large  volume.  These  minutes  commence  on  the  3d  day 
of  October,  1704,  and  end  on  the  17th  February,  1776. 
They  present  an  interesting  mass  of  information,  being 
an  almost  unbroken  series  of  record  of  the  incipient 
proceedings  and  wise  doings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  City, 
developing  the  origin  and  gradual  progress  of  many  of 
our  important  local  establishments.  I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  laying  this  volume  on  the  table  of  Councils.  With 
great  respect,  I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  WATSON,  Mayor. 
Greensburgh,  (Pa-)  Jan.  11. 

TVie  Flood. — At  no  period  since  the  settlement  of  this 
country,  is  there  known  to  have  been  so  much  rain  as 
within  the  last  six  weeks.  The  Kiskiminetas  was  so  high 
that  the  water  ran  into  the  salt  pans  in  the  manufacturing 
establishments.  Mill-dams  and  bridges  have  suffered 
sevcrelv. 
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REMINISCENCES. 

Messrs.  Editors — ^I  liave  always  been  one  of  tliose  who 
have  felt,  with  Dr.  Uwig-ht,  the  wish  to  kno-n^  liow  our 
countiy  appeared  in  its  infant  settlement;  and  have  lis- 
tened with  g-reat  interest  to  the  description  g-iven  me,  by 
a  venerable  nan-ator,  who  has  told  me,  that  when  he 
first  knew  Philadelpliia,  he  became  acquainted  v.-ith  an 
old  lady,  who  lived  in  Second  sti-eet  near  the  dock, 
which  situation,  she  said,  her  family  had  pitched  upon 
of  choice,  as  being- most  convenientfor  business,  the  ves- 
sels coming  up  the  crcelc  to  their  brew-house,  and  un- 
loading- the  malt,  which  they  at  first  brought  from  Eng- 
land. She  i^elated,  that  they  came  with  William  Penn, 
in  1682,  and  that  the  fleet  in  which  they  came,  passed 
where  Philadelphia  now  stands,  and  proceeded  towai-ds 
Burlington;  but  that  one  vessel,  which  had  lag-g-ed  be- 
hind, came  to  at  the  dock,  and  securing  the  ship  to  a 
large  tree,  the  Captain  explored  the  situation,  and  found, 
with  surpi'ise,  another  large  river  close  at  hand,  and  in 
the  Delaware  itself,  a  fine  deep  channel,  running  near 
the  shore;  tliat  he  followed  the  fleet,  and  immediately 
communicated  his  discoveries  to  AVilliam  Penn,  who  lost 
"no  time  in  visiting  the  spot,  which  he  at  once  pitched 
Upon,  as  the  site  of  his  future  city. 

The  same  authority  I  also  have,  for  the  story  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  offering  to  Anthony  Duche,  (father  of  the 
late  Jacob  Duche)  the  square  in  Market  between  Third 
and  Fomth  streets,  with  the  exception. of  the  Friend's 
burial  gi-ound,  and  one  ot!\er  lot  on  the  back  of  it,  for 
a  trifling  debt;  his  good  will,  he  observed,  was  engaged 
to  those  who  had  adventured  with  him  into  this  wilder- 
ness-land, and  he  wished  to  do  something  for  them.  "I 
am  verj'  much  obliged  to  a'ou  Mr.  Penn,  and  I  do  not  at 
iall  doubt  your  kindness;  but  the  money  (not  quite  thirty 
pounds)  would  suit  me  the  best  nov.',"  said  Duche; 
and  the  proprietor,  -with  more  warmtli  tlian  was  usual, 
rejoined,  "  Simpleton!  canst  thou  not  see  that  tliis  will 
be  a  great  city  in  a  little  time,  and  that  I  offer  tliee  a 
most  advantageous  bargain? — AVe]1,weil,  thou  shalthave 
thy  money."  "Accordingly,"  said  the  old  g'cntleman, 
to  my  informant,  ' '  I  was  paid,  and  have  repented  of  my 
folly  ever  since." — Nat.  Gaz. 

BRADDOCK'S  FIELD. 

"  Nine  miles  above  Pittsburg,  and  immediately  upon 
the  nortli  branch  of  the  Monongaliela  river,  is  the  cele- 
brated battle  ground  called  'Braddock's  Field.'  It  is 
famous  for  the  destruction  of  an  arm}'  intended  to  cap- 
ture Fort  Duquesne,  crush  the  extending  power  of 
France,  and  control  tlie  Indians  on  our  western  border. 
Here  Washington  fought  and  Braddock  fell.  On  this 
spot  fifty  Frenchmen  and  250  Indians  nearly  destroyed 
the  forty-ninth  and  fifty -first  regiments  of  British  vog'ii- 
lars,  though  aided  by  a  number  of  provincial  troops. 
The  battle  was  fought  o>i  tlie  afternoon  of  the  9tli  of 
July,  VTpy.  Seventy  years  have  passed  away,  and  yet 
the  crumbling  bones  of  men  and  horses  are  seen  in  even- 
field  for  a  mile  in  circuit.  For  many  years  they  were 
•  shrouded  by  a  mourning  wilderness  of  shadowy  woods, 
but  this  has  yielded  to  the  busy  axe,  and  tlie  plough, 
annually  di'iven  amongst  the  sculls  of  the  slain  and  the 
bones  of  the  brave,  liicli  harvests  wave  over  fields  fer- 
tilized by  the  blood  and  bodies  of  a  thoiisand  unburied 


men.  The  parti-idge  whistles,  and  the  reaper  sings  on 
the  spot  where  the  cries  of  mortal  anguish  told  the  dread 
revelry  of  battle.  'Twas  here  the  wild  whoop  of  fierce 
savages  quelled  the  rallying  cry  of  Eiu'ope's  warriors; 
'Twas  here  that  they  dro\e  the  ruthless  tomahawk  deep 
in  the  crushed  skull  of  the  vanquished,  and  with  yeUing 
joy  tore  the  scalp  from  the  head  of  tlie  feeble  and  the 
wounded,  tlie  dead  and  the  d}ing. 

The  retreating  survivers  carried  their  wounded  gene- 
ral ^^•itll  them  until  he  died. — He  was  buried  about  40 
miles  from  the  battle  gi-ound,  in  the  centre  of  the  road 
liis  advancing  army  had  cut  To  prevent  the  discovery 
of  this,  soldiers,  horses  and  wagons,  were  passed  over  it, 
to  save  the  body  from  savage  dishonor,  by  thus  conceal- 
ing the  trace  of  its  interment.  Some  of  Braddock's 
affectionate  soldiers  so  marked  tlie  trees  near  the  spot 
where  he  was  laid,  that  tlie  recollections  of  those  who 
visited  the  west  many  jcars  after  could  point  to  the  ex- 
act place  of  his  interment,  nov/  emphatically  termed 
Braddock's  gi'ave.  It  is  close  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
national  road,  seven  miles  easi;  of  Uniontown. 

It  has  been  rumoured  for  an  early  period,  that  Brad- 
dock  had  been  shot  by  his  men. — More  recently  it  has 
been  stated  by  one  who  could  not  be  mistaken,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  battle,  Braddock  ordered  the  provincial 
troops  to  form  a  column.  They,  however,  adhered  to 
the  Indian  mode  of  firing  severally  from  the  shelter  of 
the  trees.  Braddock,  in  his  vexation,  rode  up  to  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Fawcett,  and  with  his  sword  rashly 
cut  him  down.  Thomas  Fawcett,  a  brother  of  tlie  killed, 
soon  learned  liis  fate,  and  watching-  his  opportunity,  re- 
venged his  brother's  blood,  by  shooting  Braddock 
through  the  body,  of  which  \^-6und  he  died.  Thomas 
Fawcett  is  now,  or  was  lately  li-\ing-  near  Laurel  Hill- 
He  is  now  97  yeai-s  of  age. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  GERMANTOWN. 

[Letter  from  the  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering,  published  in 
the  North  American  Review.] 

Salem,  Aug.  23d  1826. 

'Su',  neai-ly  forty -nine  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
battle  of  Gcr'mantown;  of  course  you  may  well  suppose, 
tliat  many  facts  respecting-  it  are  be}-ond  my  power  of 
recollection;  while  a  few  are  indelibh  impressed  on  my 
memory.  Witliout  repeating-  all  your  questions,  I  an- 
swer them  by  the  f()llowing  sti.tement. 

'  1.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time,  nor  do  I  i-ecollect  ever 
to  have  hoard,  that  Pulaski  was  found  asleep,  until  it 
was  mentioned  by  Judge  J  ohnson  in  his  "Life  of  Gene- 
ral Greene."  Nor  do  I  remember  to  liave  heard  liim 
censured  for  any  neglect  of  duty,  in  the  case  referred  to, 
the  battie  of  Gerniantown.  It  "was  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1777,  as  appears  by  the  Jom-nals  of  Conga-ess, 
that  Count  jpulaski  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
!iorse,  with  tiie  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  m«jst 
have  brouglit  with  him  from  Poland  tiic  reputation  of  a 
good  officer,  of  which,  vigilance  wlien  on  duty,  is  an 
essential  chai-actcristic,  or,  a  peifect  sti-anger  as  he  was, 
he  would  not  have  received  that  honoralile  appomtment. 
The  distance  the  ai-mv  had  to  maichfrom  its  encamp- 
ment on  tiie  Skippack'rcad  to  Gcrmantown,  is  estimated 
to  be  about  sixteen  miles;  and,  thcrctbre,  (although  1  do 
not  recollect  it)  a  very  temporary  halt  might  have  taken 
place,  but  certainly  not  long  enough  for  an  officer  or 
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private  to  'have"  retu-ecl  to  hidiflge  in  sleep  in  a'^-ni- 
house. 

2.  General  Washington,  in  his  letter  to  Congress  of 
October  the  5th,  the  day  after  the  battle  says,  *'  that  tlic 
wm}^  marched  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening*  of 
the  3d;  and  that  General  Sullivan's  ailvanced  party  at- 
tacked the  enemy's  picket  at  Mount  Airy,  or  Mr.  Allen's 
house,  about  sunrise  the  next  morning,  which  presently 
gave  way;  and  his  main  body,  consisting  of  the  right 
wing,  following  soon,  engaged  the  light  infantiy  and 
otlier  troops  encamped  near  the  picket,  which  they 
forced  from  theii-  gp-ound.  Leaving  thcu-  baggage,  they 
retreated  a  considerable  distance,  having  i)reviously 
thrown  a  party  into  Mr.  Chew's  house."  The  tcrmlicre 
applied  to  these  advanced  corps  of  the  enemy,  that  they 
were  "forced  from  tlie  ground,"  shows  that  they  were 
in  arms,  and  resisted  tlie  assailants;  and  the  previous 
brush  with  the  picket,  a  guard  alwa3's  posted  in  advance 
onpiu'pose  to  give  notice  of  an  enemy's  approach,  rous- 
ed "the  light  inflmtry  and  other  troops,"  who  had  time 
enougli  to  take  their  arms  and  form  for  action.  They 
retreated,  of  necessitj^,  before  the  greatly  superior  force 
of  the  whole  right  wing  of  our  anny.  But  the  "  leaving 
of  their  bag'gage"  authorises  the  inference,  that  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  march  of  the  American  army, 
until  the  filing  in  tlie  engagement  with  the  picket  guard 
g-ave  tlie  alarm.  If  then  these  advanced  corps  of  the 
enemy  were  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  tJie  word  surprised, 
that  is,  "caught  napping,"  unprepared  for  action,  much 
less  could  the  main  body,  posted  in  the  centre  of  Ger- 
mantown,  two  miles  farther  off,  liave  been  surprised. 
This  distance  gave  them  ample  time  to  prepare  for  ac- 
tion, in  any  manner  which  the  attack  of  their  enemy 
should  reqmre. 

3.  You  ask,  "  at  what  distance  from  Chew's  house  the 
attack  commenced?"  At  tliat  time  I  was  a  stranger  to 
that  part  of  the  country.  From  m}'  subsequent  acquain- 
tance with  it,  during  my  residence  in  Pennsylvania,  I 
should  estimate  the  distance  of  Mount  Airy  from  Phila- 
delphia to  be  eight  miles.  Chew's  house  seven  miles, 
and  the  centre  of  Gennantown  six  miles.  And  these  I 
think  are  the  distances,  as  I  have  occasionally  heai-d  them 
mentioned. 

4.  You  ask,  "how  long  a  pause  was  made  at  Chew's 
house;  and  what  space  of  time  probably  intervened  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  the  general  en- 
gagement at  the  head  of  the  village?"  The  pause  at 
Chew's  house  in  tlie  manner  I  shall  presently  mention, 
probably  delayed  the  advance  of  the  rear  division  of  our 
army  into  action  for  half  an  hour.  And  taking  the  attack 
of  the  picket  at  Mount  Airy,  as  the  beginning  of  the  ac- 
tion, it  was  probably  near  half  an  hour  before  it  became 
general  as  to  the  whole  of  Sullivan's  column:,  and  this  gen- 
eral engagement  must  have  commenced  after  he  had  pas- 
sed Chew's  house;  for  I  saw  not  one  dead  man  until  I  liad 
paijsed  it,  and  then  but  one,  lying  in  the  road  where  I 
fell  in  witli  General  Sullivan.  1  presume  that,  follow- 
ing close  on  the  heels  of  the  British  battalion  of  light  in- 
fantry, and  tlie  fortieth  regiment,  wliich  were  retiihig 
before  him,  Sullivan,  with  !>is  column,  had  passed  Chew's 
house  without  annoyance  from  it.  For  it  must  ha^'e  ta- 
ken some  time  for  Colonel  Musgrave,  who  entered  it 
with  six  companies  of  tlie  fortieth  regiment,  to  barracade 
and  secure  tlie  doors  and  windows  of  tiie  lower  storv, 
before  lie  would  be  ready  to  fire  from  the  chamber  wi'n- 
ilows;  and  it  was  from  them  that  the  firing  I  saw  pro- 
ceeded. 

'  In  the  march  of  the  army.  General  AVashington,  fol- 
lowing Sullivan's  column,  kept  in  the  road  leading  to 
and  through  Gennantown  to  Philadelpliia.  When  he 
had  entered  the  noi-tliern  part  of  tlie  village,  we  heard 
in  advance  of  us,  (I  was  riding  by  the  General's  side)  a 
very  heavy  fire  ofmusquetiy.  General  Sullivan's  divi- 
sions, it  was  evident,  were  wiinnly  engaged  witli  the  ene- 
my; but  neither  was  in  sight.  This  fire,  brisk  and  heavy 
contintiing.  Gen. Washington  said  to  me;  "  I  am  alVaid 
Gen. Sullivan  is  throwing  away  his  ammunition;  ride  for- 


ward and  tell  him  to  preserve  it."  I  do  not  know  what 
was  the  precise  idea,  which  at  that  moment  struck  tlie 
mind  of  the  General.  I  can  only  conjecture  that  he  was 
apprehensive  that  Sullivan,  after  meeting  the  enemy  in 
the  fi'ont,  kept  up  his  brisk  and  incessant  fire,  when  the 
haziness  of  the  air,  and  its  increased  obscuritj',  from  the 
burning  of  so  much  powder,  prevented  his  troops  having 
sucii  a  distinct  view  of  the  enemy,  as  would  render  their 
fire  efficient.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  instant  I  received 
the  General's  orders,  I  rode  fonvard,  and  in  the  road, 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  beyond  Chew's  house,  met 
Sullivan,  and  dehvered  to  him  the  General's  orders. 

'At  this  time  I  had  never  heard  of  Chew's  house;  and 
had  no  idea  that  an  enemy  was  in  my  reai*. — The  first 
notice  I  received  of  it  was  from  the  whizzing  of  the  mus- 
ket balls,  across  the  road,  before,  behind,  and  above  me, 
as  I  was  returning,  after  delivering  the  orders  to  Sullivan. 
Instantly  turning  my  eye  to  the  right,  I  saw  the  blaze  of 
the  muskets,  whose  shot  were  still  aimed  at  me,  from 
the  windows  of  a  large  stone  house,  standing  back  about 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  road.  This  was  Chew's  house. 
Passing  on,  I  came  to  some  of  our  artillery,  who  were 
firing  very  obliquely  on  the  front  of  the  house.  I  re- 
marked to  them  tliat  in  that  position  theh-  fire  would  be 
unavailing,  and  that  the  only  chance  of  their  shot  making 
any  impression  on  the  house,  would  be  by  moving  down 
and  firing  du-ectly  on  its  front.  Then  immediately  pas- 
sing on,  I  rejoined  General  Washington,  who,  with 
General  Knox  and  other  officers,  was  in  fi'ont  of  a  stone 
house  (neai'ly  all  the  houses  in.  Germantown  were  of 
stone)  ncxtnorthwaixlof  the  open  fields  in  which  Chew's 
house  stood.  I  found  tliey  were  discussing  in  Washing- 
ton's presence  this  question:  Whether  the  whole  of  our 
ti'oops  then  beliind  should  immediately  advance,  regard- 
less of  the  enemy  in  Chew's  house,  or  first  summon 
them  to  siurender?  General  Knox  strenuously  urged 
the  sending  of  a  summons.  Among  other  things  he 
said,  "  It  would  be  unmiUtary  to  leave  a  castle  in  our 
rear."  I  answered,  "Doubtless  that  is  a  correct  general 
maxim;  but  it  does  not  applj-  in  this  case.  We  know  the 
extent  of  this  castle  (Chew's  house;)  and  to  guai'd 
against  the  danger  from  the  enemy's  sallying,  andfidling 
on  the  rear  of  our  troops,  a  small  regiment  may  be  post- 
ed here  to  watch  them;  and  if  they  sally,  such  a  regiment 
will  take  care  of  them.  'But,'  I  added,  '  to  summon 
them  to  suiTender  will  be  useless.  We  are  now  in  the 
njidst  of  the  battle;  and  its  issue  is  unknown.  In  this 
state  of  uncertainty,  and  so  well  secured  as  the  enemy 
find  themselves,  they  will  not  regard  a  summons;  they 
iqill  fire  at  your  flag."  However,  a  flag  was  sent  with 
a  siunmons.  Lieutenant  Smith  of  A^irg-inia,  my  assistant 
in  the  office  of  adjutant  general,  volunteered  his  service 
to  cany  it.  As  he  was  advancing,  a  shot  from  tlie  house 
gave  him  a  wound  of  which  he  died. 

'Whatever  delay  in  the  advance  of  the  division  in  our 
rear,  was  occasioned  by  the  pause  at  Chew's  house,  I  am 
satisfied  that  SuUivan's  column  did  not  halt  there  at  all, 
as  mentioned  by  Judge  Johnson.  Tlie  column  was  cer- 
tainly not  in  sig'ht,  when  the  General  sent  me  with  the 
orders  already  noticed;  and  it  is  alike  certain  tliat  it  was 
then  beyond  Chew's  house.  Nor  were  the  enemy  Ibrm- 
ing  under  cover  of  the  htiu.sc,  or  I  must  have  seen  them. 
When  the  orders  were  sent  to  our  troo]>s  in  the  rear  to 
advance,  1  do  not  know;  but  it  must  have  been  subse- 
quent to  the  sending  of  tlic  flag;  and,  I  should  think, 
twenty  minutes,  at  least,  after  it  was  found  that  an  enemy 
was  in  the  house.  Tlie  general  did  not  pass  it  at  all.  I 
had  remained  near  him  until  our  troops  were  retreating; 
when  I  rode  off  to  the  riglit,  to  endeavor  to  stop  and 
rally  those  I  met  retiring  in  companies  and  squads;  but 
it  was  impracticable;  their  ammunition,  I  suppose,  had 
generally  been  expended.  » 

5.  In  the  aforementioned  letter  from  General  Washing-  ■' 
ton  to  Congress,   he   s.ays,    "(he    attack  from  our  left 
column,  under  (icneral  (Jreene,  began  about  three  qiiaj-- 
tcis  of  an  hour  after  that  from  tlu'  viglil."     You  ask  the* 
cause  of  this.  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  right  cuhinm. 
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under  General  Sullivan,\vliich  Wasliington  accompanied, 
marched  on  tlie  direct  road  to  Gerniantown,  Greene, 
with  his  column,  was  obliged  to  make  a  circuit  to  the 
Icfi,  to  gain  the  road  which  led  to  Jiis  point  of  attack. 
The  columns  being-  thus  entirely  scpai'ated,  and  at  a 
distance  from  each  otlier,  no  calculations  of  their  com- 
manders could  have  insured  their  arriving'  at  the  same 
time  at  their  respective  points  of  attack. 

'Judge  Johnson,  in  his  'Life  of  Greene,"  has  repre- 
sented as  'almost  ludicrous'  the  'scene'  exhibited  by 
some  writers,  of  the  discussion  near  Chew's  house,  in 
the  presence  of  General  Washington,  in  which  it  is  hint- 
ed that  opinions  were  "obtruded;"  and  that  even  field 
officers  may  have  expressed  their  opinions;  'but,'  he 
adds,  'General  Washington  was  listening  to  the  counsels 
of  his  own  mind  and  of  his  general  officers.'  I  know, 
however,  that  he  did  listen  to  the  discussion:  and  Lee, 
commanding  a  troop  of  horse,  on  that  day  on  duty  near 
the  General's  person,  accounts  for  liis  determination  to 
send  the  summons.  'Knox,'  he  says,  'being  always 
liighin  the  General's  confidence,  his  opinion  prevailed.' 
Further  I  must  remark,  that  tlie  genei-al  officers,  whom 
the  Judge  supposes  to  have  been  present,  and  advising 
the  commander  in  chief,  were  then  in  their  proper  places, 
with  their  divisions  and  brigades.  Knox  alone  of  the 
general  officers  was  present.  Commanding  in  tlic  artil- 
lery department,  and  the  field  pieces  being-  distributed 
among  the  brigades  of  the  army,  he  was  always  at  liberty, 
in  time  of  action,  to  attend  the  commander  in  chief. 
Some  two  or  thi-ee  years  since,  I  wrote  to  Judge  John- 
son, infomiing  him  of  his  mistakes  in  the  matter  noticed 
in  this  paragraph.  Others  of  his  details  of  tins  battle, 
whlcli  are  inconsistent  with  the  statements  I  have  here 
given  to  you  must  be  incoirect.  The  truth  is,  that  Gen. 
Washington,  not  sanguine  in  his  own  opinions,  and  his 
diffidence  being  probably  increased  by  a  feehng  sense 
of  high  responsibilit}',  as  Commander  in  Chief,  was 
ever  disposed,  when  occasions  occurred,  to  consult  those 
officers  who  were  near  him,  in  whose  discernment  and 
fidelity  he  placed  a  confidence,  and  certainly  his  de- 
cisions were  often  influenced  by  their  opinions.  This 
is  within  my  knowledge. 

I  am,  &.C.  T.  PICKERING. 

BREAKWATER. 

As  the  subject  of  tlie  Breakwater  is  about  engaging- 
the  attention  of  Congress,  and  is  one  of  great  imjiortance 
to  the  commerce  of  this  and  the  adjoining  stales,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  every  Atlantic  state  in  the  union,  \\-e  this 
day  publish  the  report  of  the  Engineers,  exhibiting  the 
plans  proposed  and  the  estimates  made  by  them.  In  the 
year  1822  the  attention  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  called  to  the  subject  of  the  "perils  and 
difficulties  of  the  winter  navigation  of  the  Delawai"c,"in 
an  interesting  communication  by  Wm.  Jones,  esq.  late 
Secretaiy  of  the  Navy,  which  was  published  in  a  p-am- 
phlet  by  directions  of  the  Chamljcr.  Four  plans  were 
proposed  by  him  at  that  time:  "1st,  the  construction  of 
two  ice-boats  to  be  propelled  by  steam.  2d,  the  exca- 
vatingjto  the  required  depth,  or  otherwise  improving  the 
ice  hai'bom's  formed  by  the  existing  pubhc  piers.  3d, 
the  construction  of  new  harbours  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Christiana  and  Cohanzey  creeks  with  the  Dela- 
ware. 4th,  the  consti'uction  of  small  intermediate  har- 
bours in  the  channel  side  of  tlie  river  where  the  tides  ai-e 
strong,  and  sweep  alternately  the  same  gi'ound  in  a  di- 
rection parallel  to  the  shore."  In  the  same  year  an  ap- 
plication was  made  to  Congress  for  the  "erection  of  two 
piers,  to  be  fi-amed  of  timber  and  filled  in  with  stone,  on 
tlie  tail  of  the  shoal  called  the  sheai-s,  near  Cape  Henlo- 


pcn."  For  these  an  estimate  was  made  hy  Wm.  Jones, 
esq.  at  the  request  of  tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
in  ISIarch  1822,  Congress  appropriated  upwards  of 
$22,000  towards  this  object,  to  take  eflect,  if  upon  a 
survey  had,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  be  sa- 
tisfied as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  plan.  But  as  in  the 
ojnnion  of  W.  Jones  and  tire  sm-veyors  appointed  under 
the  authority  of  tlie  Secretaiy,  piers  constiucted  upon 
tlie  proposed  plan  woidd  be  soon  demolished,  either  by 
the  force  of  the  sm-ge  or  by  worms,  this  plan  was  aban- 
doned. In  the  mean  time,  W.  Jones  suggested  the  plan 
of  substituting  a  section  of  a  stone  Breakwater  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  appropriation,  which  might  be  thereafter  ex- 
tended untU  a  secure  and  capacious  harbour  should  be 
formed.  The  design  and  estimates  were  furnished,  an 
appUcation  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasm-y 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  an  examination,  and 
in  June  1823,  Gen.  S.  Bernard,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  G.Totten 
and  Com.  Bainbridge  were  appointed  a  board  of  Engi- 
neers for  the  purpose,  whose  report  we  now  publish. — 
In  1824  and  1825  memorials  were  presented  to  Congress 
l)y  tlic  Chamber,  and  in  1825  by  the  citizens,  agreeably 
to  resolutions  of  a  town  meeting  held  Dec.  28,  at  wliich 
H.  Binney,  esq.  presided  and  S.  Jaudon  acted  as  sec'iy. 
Tlie  attention  of  Congress  was  given  to  the  subject,  but 
the  appHcation  failed  of  success.  The  jiresent  one  we 
cannot  but  hope  will  be  more  eff"ectual,  strengthened  as 
it  will  be  by  new  facts,  evincing  the  importance  of  the 
trade  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  necessity  of  the  adoption 
of  some  plan  to  diminish  the  risk  of  property  and  sacri- 
fice of  life,  and  supported  by  memorials  ft-om  other 
cities;  which  will  share  larg-eh"  in  its  benefits.  We  will 
hereafter  publish  the  memorial  and  some  other  docu- 
ments which  liave  been  collected  by  the  committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  subject. 

REPORT 
Of  the  Engineers  of  the  United  St.ites,  and  of  Captain 
Bainbridge,  on  the  subject  of 
A  BREAKWATER  IN  THE  DELAWARE. 
Philadelphia,  July  14th,  1823, 

In  obedience  to  instiiictions  from  tlie  War  and  Navy 
Departments  of  the  7th  of  June  last,  tlie  imdersigned, 
having  made  such  personal  examinations  as  they  found 
necessary,  and  collected  all  the  information  witliin  their 
reacli,  as  to  the  utility,  the  ])i-acticability,  the  situation, 
tlie  magnitude,  and  the  cost  of  a  projected  ])icr  orl^reak- 
water,  near  the  Capes  of  the  Dchiware,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  vessels  against  ice,  andagainst  tempests,  have  tJie 
honour  to  sulimit  the  following  report. 

Ist.  On  tlie  utility  of  a  pier  or  breakwater  neai*  tlie 
Capes  of  the  Delaware,  which  will  protect  vessels 
against  floating  ice  and  wind. 

The  Delaware  liay  is  not  only  obstructed  by  fixed  ice 
during-  a  part  of  the  winter,  but  it  is  witliout  a  liarbour 
neai"  its  mouth,  in  which  vessels  can  secure  themselves 
eithrr  against  winds  blowing  from  tlie  nortliwcst  to  the 
southeast,  round  by  the  nortii,  or  against  floating  ice.  It 
is  frequently  the  case,  that  the  na>igation  of  the  bay  is 
impeded  by  the  ice,  as  early  as  the  moiitli  of  December, 
and  it  is  often  open  for  eiglit  or  ten  day.s,  and  sometimes 
longer,  between  tlie  20th  of  December,  and  the  15th  of 
Janu;u-y,  yet  it  closes  again,  and  remains  shut  until  the 
20th  of  Felnaiar}',  or  even  tlie  1st  of  March.  For  two 
months  at  least,  tlierefore,  between  December  and 
March,  vessels  bound  up  the  bay  will  be  uncertain  as  to 
their  passage  to  the  city;  and,  being  witliout  shelter 
when  they  ai-rive  at  the  Capes,  will  be  exposed  to  the 
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greatest  dang-ers,  should  they  find  the  passage  obstnict- 
ed.  As  to  the  vessels  departing  from  tliis  port,  it  is  tnie, 
they  can  choose  a  favoui'able  moment  for  descending  the 
river;  but  should  they  be  met  by  adverse  winds  at  the 
capes,  they  also  will  be  exposed  to  be  driven  ashore  by 
the  winds  or  desti'oyed  by  the  ice. 

These  geijei-al  considerations  show  how  important  it 
is,  that  something  be  done  to  secui-e,  if  possible,  a  safe 
jmchomge  near  the  mouth  of  this  g-reat  communication 
witli  the  ocean;  but  it  is  proper  by  some  details,  to  show 
more  ftilh'  in  how  hig-h  a  dcgi-ec  this  subject  merits  the 
attention  of  government. 

From  information  received  througli  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  it  appears  that  the  tonnage  exclusively  be- 
longing to,  and  registered  in  the  port  of  Philadelphia  in 
1810,  M-hen  the  population  of  the  city  and  county 
aaiounted  to  111,210,  was  124-,430;  and  in  1820,  when 
the  population  amounted  to  137,097,  was  78,837. 

Now  if  the  tonnage  had  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  population,  it  would  have  been  in  1820,  153,394  in- 
stead of  78,837:  consequently  the  tonnage  of  the  port 
of  Philadelphia  in  1820,  may  be  said  to  have  been  but 
about  half  of  what  it  was  in  1810. 

Though  this  great  diminution  is  to  be  ascribed  to  vai-i- 
ous  causes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  want  of  a  good 
harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  is  one  of  very  great  in- 
fluence. Owing  to  this  want,  many  vessels  postpone 
their  departure  from  foreign  ports,  thereby  incuri-ing 
very  great  expense;  or  arriving  off  the  capes  attheun- 
propitious  season,  are  obliged  to  bear  away  for  some 
neighboui-ing  port.  As  to  those' wliich  run  the  risk  of 
the  passage  up  the  bay,  many  arc  much  damaged,  and' 
others  entirely  lost.  In' the  winter  of  1809 — 10,  a  large 
number  of  vessels  in  attempting  this  passage,  were  either 
destro)-ed  in  the  bay  by  the  ice,  or  ^^Tecked  upon  the 
Bhore,'or  lost  at  sea,  wliile  in  pursuit  of  a  harbour  of 
safety.  Since  that  period,  the  captains  have  orders  not  to 
incur  the  hke  risk;  and  the  winter  ari-ivals  are  compara- 
tively few.  The  regular  packet-ships  which  come  upon 
the  coast  in  winter,  are  often  obliged  to  bear  away  for 
New  York,  there  to  land  their  cargoes,  the. transporta- 
tion of  which,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  roads  at  that 
season,  is  both  tedious  and  costly. 

If  there  were  a  liarboiu-  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  ves- 
sels coidd  cbop  anchor  within  it  to  wait  for  the  first  fii- 
vourable  chance  to  reach  Nev.'  Castle,  whence  they 
could  easily  proceed  to  Philadelpliia,  by  tiiking  advan- 
tiige  of  the  openings  in  the  river,  between  those  two 
places,  which  occur  two  or  three  times  every  winter.  In 
hke  manner,  vessels  despatched  from  Philadelphia  would 
descend  to  New  Castle,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  there  to  wait,  if  necessary,  until  the  proper  mo- 
nient  to  proceed  to  sea. 

Besides  the  embarrassment  to  commercial  intercom-se, 
the  loss  of  time,  and  the  increase  of  expense  wliicli  are 
consec[uent  upon  the  present  state  of  thing-s,  the  premi- 
um of  insurance  is  greatly  increased  by  tlie  dangers  to 
which  vesseis  in  winter  are  exposed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware.  This  premium  i  •  from  one-half  to  one  and  a 
half  per  centum  above  the  customary  rate;  and  in  cases 
which  become  desperate  from  the  casualties  to  which 
vessels  are  exposed,  in  the  attempt  to  enter  the  Dela- 
ware, insurance  is  either  refused,  or  an  exorbitant  pre- 
mium demanded. 

As  to  the  losses  of  vessels  whicli  have  actually  happen- 
ed for  want  of  a  projjcr  shelter,  it  is  difficult,  though 
they  have  uncjucstionably  l)cen  numerous,  to  detennine 
the  number,  or  to  state  the  amoiuit  of  property.  They 
can  only  be  ascei-tained  by  researcli  among  the  journals 
of  the  period,  and  among.st  the  records  of  the  several  in- 
surance ofhces  both  in  this  citV  and  elsewhere,  to  wiiich 
research  the  commission  does  not  feel  warranted  to  de- 
vote the  time  it  would  require:  but  this  nmcli  appears  to 
be  certain,  that  the  ship-owners  in  Philadelpliia,  in  con- 
sideration of  ti»c  trouble,  i-isk,  expense,  and  loss  of  tlie 
navigation,  do  not  order  one  in  ten  of  tlieir  vessels  to  this 
port  in  winter;  and  also,  that  if  tiiere  were  suitable  shel- 


ter, they  would  engage  with  enterprise  and  confidence, 
in  all  the  chances  of  commercial  speculationT 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  speciify  tlie  amount  of  the 
losses  .sust^ned,  altiiough  the  annual  amount  has  been 
decreasing  witli  the  reduction  of  the  toniiag-e,  and  the 
greater  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  merchants;  stilT, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  it  from  the  circumstance, 
th:it  a  single  East  India  or  China  ship  is  often  worth  half 
a  million  of  dollars;  that  is  to  say,  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  %\ould  be  the  cost  of  a  Breakwater  near  the 
capes,  to  shelter  a  dozen  A-essels. 

We  have  thus  far  examined  the  advantages  to  result 
from  an  ailificial  hai'bour,  with  reference  only  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Delaware;  but  they  will  be  found  of 
scarcely  less  moment  to  the  coasting  navigation  of  the 
nation  at  lai-ge.  The  great  niunber  of  shipwrecks  upon 
the  coasts  of  Jersey  and  Delaware  pi'oves  that  the  winter 
navigation  of  that  coast  is  attended  with  imminent  peril; 
and  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  a  project  which  shall  place 
a  secure  liarbour  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  lying  as 
it  will,  about  midway  between  the  distant  harbours  of 
New  York  and  the  Chesapeake,  and  being  always  acces- 
sible, with  the  winds  which  are  most  dangerous,  wiU 
produce  a  result  of  incalculable  value,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  saving  of  propert}',  or  of  human  life. 

2d.  On  tlie  practicability  of  constructing  a  Pier  or 
Bi'eakwater,  which  will  afford  shelter  for  vessels,  and 
have,  in  itself  such  stability  as  to  resist  the  most  violent 
efforts  of  floating  ice  and  gales  of  wind. 

The  commission  have  ascertained  that  the  ravages  of 
the  worm,  in  the  low^er  part  of  the  bay,  would  soon  de- 
stroy any  wall  m  which  timber  entered  as  an  essential 
part;  and  they  are  convinced,  vv'erc  it  otlierwise,  as  re- 
spects timber,  no  dependence  could  be  placed  in  the 
stability  of  a  work  having  an  envelope  of  timber,  unless 
such  a  form  w  ere  given  to  it  as  would,  in  fact,  make  the 
envelope  a  very  expensive,  and  at  the  same  time  a  near- 
ly useless  appendage.  The  form  here  spoken  of  has 
reference  to  the  profile  or  ti-averse  section,  and  is  one 
in  which  the  breadth  at  bottom,  being  very  great  com- 
pai-ed  with  that  at  the  top,  the  slopes  of  the  sides  are  so 
gentle,  that  the  stones  composing  the  mass  are  retained 
firmly  in  place  b)'  their  own  weight:  to  this  form  of 
structure  has  been  apphed,  in  a  memorable  example, 
where  the  objects  in  view  were  similai-  to  the  present, 
the  term  of  Breakwater. 

With  the  complete  success  which  has  attended  the  stu- 
pendous works  of  the  Jette  of  Cherbourgh  and  the  Break- 
water of  Plymouth,  (just  alluded  to,)  the  commission 
cannot  hesitate  as  to  the  practicability  of  consti-ucting  a 
breakwater  in  the  Delaware,  which  will  be  lasting  in  it- 
self, and  secure  permanently  the  advantages  which  are 
sought.  This  confidence  is  founded  on  a  compai'ison  of 
the  exposure  of  the  works  above  cited,  with  the  exposure 
of  tlie  situation  which  may  be  selected  in  this  bay,  on  a 
comparison  of  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  and  the  cUrec- 
tioii  and  force  of  tlic  tide;  and  on  the  advantages  we  shall 
derive  fiom  a  knowledge  of  thedifficidties  cncoimtered, 
tlie  manner  in  whicli  they  were  overcome,  and  the  veiy 
faults  of  design  and  execution  in  tliose  great  works. 

3d.  On  the  situation  which  the  projected  Breakwater 
should  Iiave. 

As  tiie  dangers  from  which  the  breakwater  is  to  be  a 
guard,  are  to  be  encountered  at  the  veiy  mouth  of  the 
Delaware,  it  is  obvious  that  a  situation  for  it  must  be  se- 
lected as  near  the  Capes  as  possible;  and  it  must  be  here 
added,  that  its  utility,  as  respects  the  coasting  naviga- 
tion, depends  on  this-condition.  Over  all  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  water  which  sepiu-ates  the  Capes  of  the  Dela- 
ware, but  two  situations  occur  where  an  artificial  hai-- 
boiu-  could  be  constructed,  with  any  hope  of  advantage; 
and  the  first  of  those,  namely,  the  roadstead  under  Cape 
May,  is  too  sliallow;  its  access  is  attended  with  too  much 
danger;  and  it  is  too  much  aside  from  the  main  channel, 
u]5  and  down  the  bay,  to  require  fui-ther  mention. 

The  otlier  situation  is  the  roadstead  bet\}^een  the  Shears 
and  Cape  Heniopen;  and  referring  to  the  chart  herewith 
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to  illustrate  the  subject  more  in  detail,  we  will  now  de- 
scribe this  i-oadstead. 

A  shoal  called  the  Shears  lies  just  witliin  tlie  Capes 
of  Delaware,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  Cape  Hen- 
lopen  shore  though  it  is  so  delineated  upon  existing 
maps,  it  is  by  no  means  an  insular  shoal;  but  it  is  the 
seaward  part  of  an  extensive  bank,  making  out  from  the 
Delaware  shore,  at  and  near  the  mouth  of  Lewistown 
creek.  The  ridge,  or  shoalest  part  of  this  bank,  runs 
from  Low-Plumb-Point,  first  north-easterly  two  miles 
and  a  half,  then  easterly  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  lastly 
south-easterly  three  miles  and  a  quarter,  making'  the 
length  of  the  bank  from  Low-Plumb-Point,  following  the 
course  of  the  ridge,  about  eight  miles.  Its  breadth  is 
variable.  Of  that  part  called  the  Shears,  the  extreme 
breadth  is  nearly  two  miles;  from  the  tail  of  the  Shears 
to  Cape  Henlopen  is  two  miles  and  a  half.  Considering 
the  shoal  limited,  as  in  the  chart  herewith,  by  three  fa- 
thoms and  a  half  at  low  water,  tlie  soundings  upon  it 
vary  from  that  depth  to  one  foot.  South  of  the  tail  of 
the  Shears,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  naiTow  channel  of 
four  and  a  half  to  five  fathoms,  lies  a  small  shoal,  having 
about  eighteen  feet  water.  It  is  between  the  gi-eat  bank 
or  shoal  and  the  Delaware  sliore,  and  having  for  its 
outline  the  opposite  concavities  of  the  shoal  and  the 
shore,  that  the  roadstead  above  mentioned  is  found.  The 
average  depth  within  tlie  road  is  about  four  fathoms  and 
a  half,  and  at  the  mouth  about  six  fathoms  at  low  water. 
Though  highly  important  and  valuable  in  many  re- 
spects, this  road  is  nevertheless  much  exposed  to  certain 
winds,  and  entirel}"  so  to  floating  ice.  On  consulting  the 
chart  herewith,  it  will  be  seen  that  easterly  winds  blow 
directly  through  the  cliaps  of  the  roadstead,  and  that  the 
direction  of  the  ebb  tide  sweeps  into  and  through  it  a 
large  part  of  the  ice  of  the  bay;  it  was  to  guard  against 
this  latter  danger  cMefly,  that  the  project  now  before 
the  commission  was  first  conceived. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  what  particular 
part  of  this  roadstead  is  most  suitable  for  the  creation,  by 
means  of  a  Breakwater,  of  an  artificial  harbour,  whicli, 
at  a  minimum  expense,  will  fulfil  all  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  sucli  an  establishment.  These  conditions  are, 
1st,  secm-ity  from  winds;  2d,  security  from  ice;  3d,  se- 
ciu'ity  from  an  enemy. 

As  to  the  first  condition,  if  a  position  be  taken  at  A, 
on  the  southern  marg-ln  of  the  Shears,  it  will  be  suffici- 
entlj^  under  the  lee  of  the  main  to  be  protected  from  all 
the  winds  from  the  soutli-east  by  south  to  ^^■est,  (round 
by  the  soutli,)  and  by  the  shoal  off  Low-Plumb-Point 
an(i  the  Shears  proper,  it  will  be  so  much  protected 
from  winds  blowing  from  west  to  east,  (round  by  the 
north,)  that  the  profile  of  this  part  of  the  Breakwater 
may  be  made  comparatively  weak,  and  at  a  small  ex- 
pense; against  winds  from  east  to  south-east  by  south, 
the  Breakwater  alone  must  afibrd  protection,  and  must 
be  made  proportionably  strong.  A  Breakwater  so  con- 
structed here  as  to  g-uard  against  Minds,  will  also  afford 
sccvu-ity  against  Ice,  and  therel)y  fulfil  the  second  condi- 
tion. As  to  the  third  condition,  however,  it  would  be 
defective:  the  distance  from  the  main  is  too  great  for  it 
to  be  well  defended  by  works  upon  tlie  shore,  and  foi-- 
tifications  upon  the  spot  itself  would  involve  considera- 
ble expense. 

The  condition  of  complete  security  from  an  enemy 
obliges  us  therefore  to  abandon  this  position,  and  to  seek 
for  one,  not  otncrwise  objectionable,  nearer  the  shore. 

Referring  now  to  the  plan  marked  B,  just  within  the 
pitch  of  Cape  Henlopen,  It  M'ill  be  seen  that  a  hai'bour 
there  will  be  entirely  sheltered  from  all  winds  from  east 
to  west-north-west,  (round  by  the  south,)  but  being  dis- 
tant from  the  Shears,  will  not  be  sensibly  benefited  by 
the  lee  of  that  shoal,  and  consequently  will  require  a 
strong  Breakwater  against  all  winds  from  the  other  tliir- 
teen  points  of  the  compass.  In  this  position,  as  in  the 
other,  the  embankment  against  the  winds  and  waves 
may  be  so  contrived  as  to  give  entire  secm-ity  from  the 
ice,  while  its  proximity  to  the  shore  will  enable  a  fort. 


properly  situated  there,  to  protect  it  against  all  enter- 
pi-ises  of  an  enemy. 

In  the  selection  which  under  all  circumstances,  the 
commission  make  of  this  last  position  B,  for  this  artificial 
harbom-,  they  adopt  the  hypothesis,  that  the  expense, 
thougli  great,  will  not  be  clispropoi-tioned  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  benefits  to  result  in  common  to  the  commerce 
of  the  nation,  aiid  to  that  of  the  Delaware;  and  the  com- 
mission cannot  hesitate  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  hy- 
pothesis. But  it  often  happens  that  works  of  the  utmost 
national  importance,  are  necessarily  postponed  or  ne- 
g-lected,  for  want  of  means  in  the  government,  or  that 
they  are  for  the  same  reason,  or  because  their  success 
is  half  problematical,  carried  on  slowly,  or  attempted 
but  partially. 

From  these  considerations,  in  connection  with  the 
great  expense  of  a  complete  Breakwater,  the  commis- 
sion have  been  induced  to  seek  for  some  mode  of  secur- 
ing a  partial  benefit,  at  a  cost  so  moderate,  as,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  warrant  the  undertaking.  They  the 
rather  infer  tins  to  be  their  duty  from  the  small  appror 
priatlon  to  the  object  in  view,  in  the  law  of  Congi-ess 
which  accompanied  their  instructions :  The  commission 
are  not,  however,  to  question  the  ability,  nor  to  judge 
of  the  disposition  of  the  nation,  in  tliis  respect;  but  fur- 
nishing the  best  information  they  can  obtain,  and  their 
own  deliberate  opinion,  in  reference  both  to  a  complete 
and  a  partial  work,  to  lay  the.  matter  fairly  before  the 
government  for  its  decision.  Two  projects  wIH,  there- 
fore, be  presented;  one  designed  to  afford  a  complete, 
spacious  and  defensible  harbour;  the  other  intended  to 
protect,  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  a  hmited  number  of 
vessels. 

The  situation  for  the  first  has  already  been  described. 
On  examining  for  a  proper  site  for  a  small  Breakwater, 
the  Commission  found  the  conditions  of  security  from 
ice  and  winds  not  easily  reconclleable  with  that  of  se- 
curity from  an  enemy,  there  being  no  place  near  the 
shore  in  which  a  small  Breakwater  can-  be  made,  to 
guard  against  both  ice  and  wind. 

The  course  of  the  ebb  tide  is  there  neai-ly  parallel  with 
the  shore;  the  Breakwater  therefore,  wliich  should  be 
so  placed  as  to  arrest  and  deflect  the  floating  ice,  would 
leave  the  vessels,  intended  to  be  covered,  still  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  nordi-easterly  gales;  consequently, 
an  equal  length,  at  least,  would  be  required  against  the 
winds  as  against  the  ice.  A  harboiu-  for  three  or  four 
vessels  could  not  be  made,  under  these  circumstances, 
without  a  very  considci-able  development  of  Breakwater. 
Going  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  roadstead,  however, 
we  find  that  the  Shears,  being  themselves  a  good  Break- 
water against  the  northerly,  north-easterly  and  easterly 
winds,  (with  the  help  of  certain  means  hereafter  recom- 
mended,) an  embankment  against  the  ice  iilone,  will  give 
a  harbour  of  considerable  capacity,  which  will  be  safe, 
as  to  both  ice  and  winds.  It  is  "ti'ue,  that,  in  resorting 
to  this  position,  we  relinquish  the  condition  of  entire 
safety  from  an  enemy,  only  to  be  attained  near  tlie  shore; 
but  it  is  also  true,  so  fai>  as  our  judgment  is  CMTect,  that 
there  is  no  alternative. 

A  few  observations  will  be  made,  here,  however,  as 
tending  to  diminish  the  objection  to  this  position.  1st. 
A  battery  of  heavy  guns  and  sea-mortars  upon  the  shore 
would  make  the  situation  of  an  enemy's  vessels,  even 
in  the  harbour,  somewhat  hazai-dous,  and  would  bear, 
with  much  effect,  upon  his  vessels,  when  attempting  to 
enter  or  to  leave  the  roadstead.  2d.  Should  an  enemy 
succeed  in  stationing  his  ships  within  the  harbour,  and 
not  be  molested  wliile  there,  either  by  works  on  the 
sliore,  or  b}'  the  floating  defences,  which  would,  in  time 
of  war,  be  stationed  neai-  the  moutli  of  the  bay,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  enforce  a  blockade,  without  passing, 
in  every  attempt,  within  i-ange  of  the  works.  3d.  The 
object  of  an  enemy  being  to  blockade  the  bay,  he  would 
derive  but  little  advantage  from  the  hai'bom';  because, 
during  eight  or  ten  months  in  the  year,  a  man  of  war 
would  find  safe  anchorage  over  every  part  of  the  sur- 
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High  water  and  top  of  the  dike. 
Low  water 


Bottom. 


face  of  the  bay;  and  lience,  if  it  be  considered  important 
to  prevent  the  blockade,  a  floatini^  force  must,  in  every 
case,  be  provided.  4tb,  and  lastly,  As  the  advantJiges 
of  tbe  harbour  become  more  apparent,  the  commerce 
benefitted  by  it  more  extensive,  and  tlie  means  of  the 
country  more  ample,  the  harbour  may  be  progressively 
enlarged,  and  a  batteiy  erected  upon  the  Shears,  for  its 
protection. 

4th.  On  the  extent  and  fonn  of  the  Breakwater: 

1st.  As  to  the  complete  harbour  at  tlie  position  B. 

Going  far  enough  from  the  shore  to  leave  about  half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  of  good  ancliorage,  we  draw  the  line 
b  c,  of  740  yards.  The  direction  of  this  line  must  be  such 


that  the  course  of  the  ebb  tide  will  make,  with  it,  a  very 
obhque  angle.  From  tbe  western  extremity  of  this  line, 
we  draw  the  line  a  h,  (towards  the  shore,)  at  an  angle 
of  135  degrees,  to  which  we  give  a  length  of  440  yards; 
and  from  the  eastern  end,  we  draw  the  line  c  d,  at  the 
same  angle,  of  580  yai-ds  in  length.  It  will  be  seen  by 
an  inspection  of  the  chart,  that  the  ice  which  will  sti-ike 
a  Breakwater,  made  according  to  the  above  dehneation 
will  be  deflected  outwardly,  while  that  which  passes 
within  the  exti-emity  h  will  course  along  near  the  shore, 
leaving  a  broad  space  entirely  clear.  It  will  be  seen, 
too,  that,  while  by  the  shore  or  the  Breakwater,  all 
winds  will  be  entirely  excluded,  except  the  east-noi-th- 
eastwardly,  that  there  will  be  a  large  space  secure  even 
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from  these.  The  area  of  this  harljoiir  will  be  about  half 
a  mile  square:  the  mean  depth  at  low  water  being'  twen- 
ty-eight feet:  the  whole  length  of  the  Breakwater  will  be 
one  mile.  The  bases  of  the  interior  slopes  of  this  work 
will  be  one-half  the  altitudes:  but  the  exterior  being  ex- 
posed to  a  heavy  sea,  will  require  for  the  slopes  bases  of 
four  times  the  altitudes.  The  side  facing  the  north-east 
will  be  finished  at  high  water  mark,  while  the  other 
two  sides  must  be  raised  fnree  feet  hig'hcr,  to  keep  the 
ice  from  being  forced  over  into  the  harbour. 

2d.   As  to  the  partial  Breakwater  at  the  position  A. 

From  the  point  c,  which  is  in  about  twelve  feet  water, 
we  draw  the  line  e  /,  of  1100  feet,  so  as  to  form  with 


the  course  of  the  tide,  an  angle  of  120  degi-ees.  This 
line  is  so  far  up  the  roadstead,  tliat  a  vessel  anchored 
behind  it  at  the  distance  of  800  yards,  will  be  protected 
from  east-south-east  winds  by  the  lower  part  of  ti\e 
Sliears.  And  here  it  is  proper  to  remai-k,  that  the  winds 
blowing  from  between  the  east-soutli-e.ist  and  south-east 
are  neither  violent  nor  of  long  continuance.  It  will  be 
perceived  on  the  chart,  that,  from  the  direction  we  have 
given  to  the  Breakwater,  the  descending  ice  will  be  de- 
flected towards  the  deepest  water  and  strongest  current, 
and  tjiat  vessels,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  moored  in 
two  lines  behind  the  Breakwater,  will  be  protected 
eitiier  by  the  shoal  or  by  the  main  land,  from  all  winds, 
excepting  those  just  mentioned. 
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It  has  frequently  been  remarked  above,  that  the  shoal 
itself  is  a  good  Breakwater,  and  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  vessels,  provided  with  g-ood  ground  tackle,  could 
ride  under  its  lee  in  safety;  but  it  is  proper  to  provide 
,  ag-ainst  deficiency  in  this  respect,  Mliicli  may  be  often 
expected  with  merchant  vessels;  tlierefore,  the  commis- 
sion propose  to  fix,  in  addition  to  the  lireakMatcr,  two 
lines  of  heavy  anchors,  connected  witli  buoys,  by  sti-ong 
chain  cables.  Tliese  buojs,  cables,  and  anchors,  will 
not  only  enable  vessels  to  ride  in  safety,  but  the  buoys 
will  g'uide  the  vessels,  as  they  arrive  at  their  proper  sta- 
tions in  the  harbour,  thereby  insuring'  the  greatest  econo- 
my of  space.  The  length  of  tlie  line  of  Breakwater  is 
just  sufficient  to  cover  tlie  vessels  from  the  passing  ice, 
when  they  happen  to  be  riding  with  a  scope  of  sixty 
fathoms  parallel  to  the  Breakwater. 

The  mean  depth  in  the  harboiu',  at  low  water,  will  be 
twenty-one  feet. 

As  this  work  will  not  be  exposed  to  a  violent  sea  from 
any  direction,  it  is  considered  sufficient  to  make  the  base 
of  each  slope  equal  to  twice  the  altitude. 

5th.  Estimate  of  the  expense  of  a  Breakwater. 

1st.  As  to  a  complete  harboiu-  at  the  po- 
sition B.     In  the  left  flank  of  the  Break- 
water there  will  be,  Cubic  feet      5,817,975 
In  the  centre  of  ditto  11,346,420 
In  the  right  flank  of  ditto  9,744,251 


Total  cubic  feet     29,908,646 
26,908,646  cubic  feet,    equal    to   996,616.52  cubic 
yards. 

One  perch,  or  24.75  cubic  feet,  at  $2  00,  is  2.1818 
per  cubic  yard,  996,616-52  cubic  yards  of  stone  pi-omis- 
cuously  thrown  in  to  fonn  the  mass,  each  stone  weighing 
from  half  a  ton  to  four  tons;  for  materials  and  laljour,  at 
$2.1818  per  cubic  yai-d  2,174,417  92 

Add  for  unforeseen  expenses,  7  per  cent.    152;209  25 

Total  expense  of  complete  Breakwater  §2,326,627  17 

2d.  As  to  the  expense  of  a  partial  harboiu-  at  the  po- 
sition A. 

In  the  whole  of  the  line  of  the  Breakwater  there  will 
be  5,585;536  cubic  feet,  or  95,750.592  cubic  yards. 

One  perch,  or  24.75  cubic  feet,  at  $2  00,  is  $2,1818 
per  cubic  yard;  95,760.592  cubic  yards  of  stone,  promis- 
cuously thrown  in  to  form  the  mass,  each  stone  weiglujig 
from  half  a  ton  to  four  tons;  for  matei'ials  and  labour,  at 
$2.1818  per  cubic  yard,  208,930  46 

Add  for  unforeseen  expenses,  5  per  cent.       10,446  52 


Add  for  moorings : 

12  cast  iron  anchors,  each  of  30  cwt.  at  $70 
dollars  per  ton, 

12  chain  cables,  of  12  fathoms  each,  of  an 
inch  and  a  half  iron;  at  one  end  of  each 
chain  a  ring,  of  12  inclics  diameter  in  the 
clear,  to  be  made  of  2  inch  iron,  to  receive 
the  end  of  the  vessel's  cable,  which  rings 
should  be  puddcned;  equal  to  144  fathoms, 
at  10  dollars  50  cents  per  fathom, 

12  buoys  for  the  chains,  .say  at  30  dolls. 


1,260  00 


1,512  00 
560  00 


Total  expense  of  partial  Breakwater  and 
moorings 


3,132  00 


222,508  98 


On  concluding  this  report  on  an  ai'tifical  harbour,  the 
commission  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  tlie 
notice  of  government  some  other  matters,  which,  though 
not  within  reach  of  tlicir  instructions,  are  not  only  impor- 
tant in  themselves,  b\it  strictly  analogous  in  their  ten- 
dency to  those  they  have  been  considering:  tlicse  are, 

1st.  The  necessity  of  a  beacon-light  near  the  extremi- 
ty of  Cape  Henlopcn. 


The  light  on  tliis  cape  is  elevated  neai-  200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  is  at  least  one  mile  from  the 
pitch  of  the  cape.  In  connection  with  the  circumstances 
of  elevation  and  distance,  it  is  difficult,  in  nights  which 
ai'c  too  dai-k  for  the  very  low  margin  of  the  Cape  to  be 
seen,  to  gfuai-d  against  an  optical  delusion,  as  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  vessel  from  the  siiore;  and  the  error  is  most 
apt  to  be  on  the  unsafe  side ;  hence,  vessels  have  often  been 
suddenly  nin  upon  the  Cape,  which  were  supposed  to 
be  in  mid-channel  of  the  roadstead.  The  soundings  give 
no  intimation  of  proximity,  as  bold  water  is  found  at  the 
■tery  edge  of  tlie  shore. 

2d.  Tlie  necessity  of  a  permanent  lighthouse  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  Brandywine  Shoal. 

Tlie  importance  of  a  liglit  on  this  position  has  been 
made  evident  to  Congress,  as  appears  by  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  floating  light.  But  though  this  floating  light 
will,  doubtless,  answer  all  purposes  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  it  is  certain  that  it  will  be  desti-oyed, 
unless  removed  at  the  approach  of  each  season  of  float- 
ing ice;  and  hence,  as  that  is  the  season  of  naost  violent 
gales,  and  of  greatest  damage,  it  will  be  away  when  per- 
haps most  necessary. 

The  commission  do  not  hesitate,  as  to  the  practicability 
of  fixing  a  permanent  lighthouse,  (which  need  be  but 
twenty  or  twentj^-five  ft.  high,)  on  the  point  indicated.  It 
is  essential  to  remark  here,  that  at  the  period  when  tli* 
floating  light  will  be  removed  from  its  station,  all  the 
buoys  and  other  signals  of  sub-marine  dangers,  will  also, 
for  the  same  reasons,  be  wanting  to  dii-ect  the  navigator. 
3d.  The  importance  of  having,  without  delay,  a  cor- 
rect hydi'Ographic  Chart,  made  of  the  whole  bay  and 
river. 

Of  all  the  navigable  communications  from  the  sea  to 
the  interior,  within  t!\e  United  States,  that  upon  this  bay 
and  I'iver  is  most  intricate,  and  most  beset  with  unseen 
dangers;  and  tliere  is  none,  probably,  more  imperfectly 
known.  The  pilots,  it  is  ti-ue,  are  acquainted  with  cer- 
tain channels,  well  enough  to  conduct  vessels  at  a  fa- 
vourable time  with  safety;  but  it  is  fiu-  from  certain  that 
they  know  these  thoroughly,  or  that  these  are  the  only 
or  the  best. 

The  great  distance  and  small  elevation  of  the  shore, 
and  the  similarity  in  the  soundings  and  composition  of 
the  slioals,  make  it  very  diflicult,  at  times,  to  hit  or  keep 
in  the  best  water,  even  to  the  pilots.  A  chart  of  the  bay 
and  river,  which  would  exhibit  a  true  outline  of  tlie 
sliores,  with  all  the  landmai'ks;  the  courses  and  widtlis 
of  the  several  channels;  the  setof  the  tides;  the  influence 
of  the  moon  and  of  winds  upon  the  rise  of  the  tide  in  dif- 
fereiit  parts  of  the  ba}';  the  place,  extent,  and  form,  of 
all  ledges,  banks,  and  shoals;  the  sounding-s  and  nature 
of  the  bottom,  both  on  the  slioals  and  in  the  channels;  the 
harboiu's  and  ;uichoragcs;  exact  and  jierspicuous  sailing 
directions,  &c.  &c.  Such  a  chart  would  not  only  greatly 
add  to  the  knowledge  and  utility  of  the  pilots,  but  ^^■ith 
the  help  of  proper  signals,  buoys,  he.  would  enable 
intelligent  masters  of  vessels  to  enter  witli  confidence 
upon  tlie  navigation,  when,  as  sometimes  happens  in 
stress  of  weather,  they  could  neither  obtain  pilots,  nor 
keep  the  sea  with  safety.   / 

It  will  not  be  out  of  ]>]ace  here  to  advert  to  the  facili- 
ties as  to  the  ])ilotrigc  of  the  bay,  which  will  be  afibrded 
by  the  partial  harbour.  'J'hc  jiilots  of  Cape  Henlopcn 
are  ])rovided  with  pilot-lioats  and  whale-boats;  with  the 
foi-mer  they  cruise  in  fine  weather,  sometimes  out  of  .sight 
of  land,  tliough  some  have  been  lost  by  pur.suing  their 
cruises  too  long;  in  bad  weather,  they  retire  to  l.ewis- 
town  behind  the  Cape  Henlopcn,  and  depend  on  signals 
at  the  lighthouse,  to  inibrm  tlieni  of  the  approach  of 
vessels.  On  these  signals  being-  made,  Uiey  start  in 
whale-boats;  but  the  distance  is  so  great,  that  vessels  ai-e 
frequently  in  dang-er,  and  sometimes  lost,  Ijcfore  they 
can  board  them.  Anchored  under  cover  of  the  partial 
Breakwater,  however,  tlie  pilots  would  be  enabled  to 
get  to  sea  in  time,  with  their  largest  class  of  boats;  there- 
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by  materially  diminishing  the  risk  to  the  an-iving  vessels 
and  to  themselves. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

BERNARD, 

Kijg^dier  General. 
JOS.  G.  TOTTEN, 

Maj.  Eng.  Br.  Lt.  Col. 
WM.  BAINB RIDGE, 
United  States'  Navy. 

Accompanying  this  Report  there  are  tliree  plates,  viz. 

A  chart  of  part  of  Delawai-e  Bay   near  Cape  Henlo- 
pen. 

Plan  and  profiles  of  a  complete  Breakwater  for  the 
position  B,  near  Cape  Henlopen. 

Plan  and  profile  of  a  partial  Breakwater  for  the  posi- 
tion A,  near  Cape  Henlopen. 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  on  file  in 
the  Engineer  Department. 

ALEXANDER  MACOMB, 

Maj.  Gen.  Chief  Engineer. 

A  TABLE 

Of  the  several  Rapids  or  Falls  in  tlie  DELAWARE 
RIVER  between  Easton  and  the  Tide. 


Distance  below 
the  movith  of  the 
Lehigh  in  mjles. 

1. 

■S-S 

Fall  of  each  Ra- 
pid in  feet  and 
inches. 

Head  of  Rapid 
above  tide  water 
at  lowest  tide  in 
feet  and  inches. 

Trenton  falls 

49 

3500 

9     8 

9     8 

Gould's  rapids 

46^ 

3000 

4     5 

16    8 

Scudder's  rift 

44 

2500 

4     2 

24     8 

Knowle's  pt.  rift 

39i 

500 

3     1 

33     6 

Buck  tail  rift 

36i 

500 

1     5 

36     5 

Well's  falls 

35i 

4780 

12     1 

49     9 

Greenbank  rift 

32 

500 

1     9 

58    9 

Galloper's  rift 

31  to  32 

1500 

7    6 

68    3 

Howell's  rift 

31  to  32 

1500 

7    6 

68    3 

BuU's  falls 

27A' 

800 

4     5 

72     2 

Cutsow  rift 

2.5  i 

1000 

3  10 

85     4 

Tumbling-dam  fulls 

24  to  25 

5000 

11     1 

89     1 

Marshall's  islanch-apids 

21to23i 

1000 

11     5 

100     7 

Man  of  war  rift 

20 

500 

1     5 

102     3 

Stuhl's  falls 

18 

350 

1     8 

107     2 

Firman's  falls 

17 

700 

3     7 

110  11 

Nockamixon  falls 

14 

1700 

4  11 

117     6 

Linn's  fulls 

12 

2300 

7     4 

127     5 

Durham  falls 

9i 

350 

2     9 

130    3 

Gravelly  fidls 

8 

1500 

1     3 

133     3 

Rocky  falls 

7 

2000 

2     9 

136     1 

Ground-hog's  rift 

6 

1700 

1  11 

138     1 

Old  sow  rift 

5 

750 

2    4 

145    7 

Clifford's  rift 

H 

2000 

5     1 

150  10 

BJxler's  rift 

h 

2000 

7     5 

160     5 

REMARKS. 
Trenton  falls  is  a  rapid  of  nearly  uniform  descent,  with 
a  crooked  channel  and  very  rocky. 

Gould's  rapids  are  composed  of  two  rifts  half  a  mile 
apart,  with  slower  and  deeper  water,  or  a  semi  pool  be- 
tween. 

Scudder's  rift  is  a  uniform  rapid,  quickest  at  the  head, 
having  a  bottom  of  stone  and  gi-avel. 

Knowle's  point  rift  is  a  uniform  deep  rapid,  with  a 
bottom  of  stone,  giavel  and  rock. 

Buck  tail  rift  is  composed  of  two  rocky  reefs,  having 
deep  water  near  the  Jersey  sliore. 

Well's  falls  has  a  bottom  entirely  of  rock;  loose  rocks 
are  scattered  across  the  river,  with  a  crooked  channel. 

Greenbank  rift  has  a  smooth  gravelly  bottom  and  pre- 
sents very  little  obstruction. 

Galloper's  .and  Howell's  rifts,  aUliough  neurl}'  u  mile 
apart,  are  connected  togetlicr  by  a  current  not  sufiicicnt- 
No.  4. 


ly  quick  to  be  called  a  rapid:  it  forms  a  semi-pool  and  is 
deep  and  slow  enough  for  steam  boats. 

Bull's  falls  is  a  straight  uniform  rapid  with  a  bottom  of 
stone  and  gravel. 

Cutsow  rift  is  composed  of  a  flat  reef  of  rocks  extend- 
ing across  the  river. 

TumbUng  dam  falls  are  composed  of  separate  reefs  or 
steps  of  rocks  extending  across  the  river. 

Marshall's  island  rapids  are  principally  of  three  sepa- 
rate rifts  with  a  semi-pool  between  them  as  exhibited  on 
the  chart,  the  water  between  the  rifts  being  sufficient 
for  a  steam  boat. 

Man  of  wai'  rift  is  a  short  shoal  with  a  bottom  of  stone 
and  gravel,  presenting  little  obsti-uction. 

Stuld's  falls  is  a  uniform  rapid  with  a  bottom  of  stones 
and  gravel. 

Firman's  falls  is  a  uniform  rapid,  having  a  bottom  of 
smooth  stones  and  gravel. 

Nockamixon  falls  h.as  a  rocky  bottom  and  crooked 
channel  among  large  locks. 

Linn's  falls  h;is  two  rifts  with  a  semi-pool  between 
sufficient  for  steam  boats;  bottom  of  stone  and  gi-avel. 

The  head  of  Durham  falls  is  a  short  rocky  rift  on  the 
Jersey  side.  The  whole  fall  is  smooth  on  Pennsylvania 
side. 

Gravelly  falls  has  a  cun-ent  foraiing  a  long  curve  over 
a  bed  of  small  stone  and  giavel. 

Rocky  falls  has  a  short  rift  at  the  head;  the  remainder 
is  a  semi-pool  among  lai-ge  rocks. 

Ground-hog  rift  forms  a  long  curved  channel  over  a 
bottom  of  stones  and  gi'avel. 

Old  sow  lift  is  a  uniform  rapid  with  a  bottom  compos- 
ed of  smooth  stones  and  gi-avel. 

Clifford's  rift  is  a  unifonn  straightrapid  with  a  bottom 
composed  of  stones  and  gravel. 

Bixler's  rift  is  a  uniform  straight  rapid  with  a  bottom 
composed  of  stones  and  gi'avel. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  rapids  are  the  follow- 
ing named  "shallows,"  where  the  water  has  Uttle  depth 
without  sensible  fall: 

Limestone  shallows  32^  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Lehigh.  These  shallows  occur  a  shoi-t  distance  above 
New  Hope  and  are  not  discernable  except  at  low  water; 
they  have  15  inches  at  low  water. 

Lowreytown  shallows  1 6^  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Leliigli.  This  shallow  is  formed  by  a  sand  bar  in  the 
pool,  tlu-ough  wliich  a  channel  is  cut  near  the  Pennsyl- 
vania shore. 

Whippoorwill  shallows  2^  miles  below  tlie  mouth  of 
the  Lehigh.  This  is  a  small  gi-avel  bar  at  the  head  of  an 
island  of  the  same  name  near  the  Jersey  shore. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  many  shallow  spots 
in  the  different  pools  formed  by  sand  bai-s  or  rocks  lying 
near  tlie  sm-face. 

Turnpike  Travelling.— There  has  long  been  conside- 
rable dispute,  as  to  the  amount  of  travelling  done  on 
the  following  different  roads:  the  Centi-e  turnpike,  run- 
ning from  Reading  to  Suiibury  75  miles  in  length,  the 
Danville  tui-npikc  eleven  miles  in  length,  extending  from 
Danville,  and  intersecting  tlie  Centre  tm-npike  at  the 
Bear  Gap.  The  Catawissa  tm-npike  running  from  Cat.i- 
wlssa  and  intei-secting  the  centi-c  turnpike  12  miles  above 
Pottsville.  I  was  therefore  requested  to  keep  an  ac- 
count of  the  travellers  that  stopt  at  my  house,  and  which 
of  the  different  roads  above  mentioned  they  ti-avelled, 
which  ai-e  as  follows: 

On  the  Sunbury  road  608  wagons— 70  dearborns— 25 
g-ig^—U  can-iages— 65  horsemen  and  425  footmen.  Ca- 
tawissa  road,  649  wagons— 106  dearborns— 10  gigs— 97 
horsemen  and  495  footmen.  Danville  road,  181  wagons 
23  deai-borns—25  horsemen— 11  gigs  and  212  footmen. 

Tlie  above  is  a  true  account  of  all  tlie  wagoners  and 
travellers  that  stopt  at  mv  house,  and  the  difterent  roads 
tliey  travelled,  from  the  i7lh  day  of  October  1827,  to  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1828.  JACOB  DYER. 

Centre  Turnpike,  Broad  Mountain  Inn. 
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EXPENDITURES. 
SUMMARY  STATEMENT 
Of  the  Payments  at  the  State  Treasury,  far  the  year  com- 
mencing the  first  day  of  December,   1826,  a«</  endi7ig 
the  30th  day  of  Nmemher,  1827.     , 
Internal  Improvements,  No.l.  1,083,735  97^ 

Expenses  of  Government,  2.      202,127  24 

Militia  Expenses  3.        26,666  75^ 

Pensions  and  Gratuities,  4.        24,330  68|^ 

Education,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti.  &,c.  5.        20,946  02 
Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  6.        39,124  09 

Penitentiary'  near  Pittsburg,  7.         15,716  56 

Conveying  Convicts,  8.  296  65^ 

Interest  on  Loans,  9.         89,438  97 

Commiss'rs  of  Internal  Improv'tFund,10.        47,764  75^ 
Pennsylvania  Cldmants,  11.  9,132  02 

State  Maps,  12.  2,811  454 

House  of  Refuge,  13.  5;000  00 

United  States,  14.  3,238  46 

Miscellaneous,  15.  5,551  66^ 


Jacob  AVoole,  Sam.  Lukcnback 
and  P.  Lynn,  for  improving 
the  road  over  Lehigh  hills,  op- 
posite Bethlehem,  in  North- 
ampton county,peract  of29tb 
Jan.  1827  3,000  00 

Supervisors  of  Conemaugh  town- 
ship, Cambria  county,  for  im- 
proving a  road  from  Bedford 
to  Amiagh,  per  act  of  12th  of 
Febmary  1827  293  27 


Balance  in  treasury  1st  Dec.  1S27, 


1,575,881  30i 
167,897  87| 


^1,743,779  18 


No.  1. 

INTERNAL   IMPROVEMENTS. 

TURNPIKES. 

Lycoming  and  Potter,  7,246  35 

Robbstown  and  Mount  Pleasant  208  272 

Philadelphia  and  Great  Bend  2,949  30 

Somerset  and  Mount  Pleasant  4,000  00 

Somerset  and  Bedford  6,037  99 

Washington  and  Pittsburg  2,646  00 

Phillipsburg  and  Susquehanna  750  00 

Bellefonte,  Aaronsburg  and  Youngmanstown  12,230  43 
Little  Conestoga  127  96 


36,196  30^ 
RIVERS. 
Jabez  Hyde,  jr.  John  McMeens  and  Samuel 
H.  Wilson,  Commissioners  for  Improving 
the  Susquehanna  river,  per  act  of  the  31st 
March  1823  14,000  00 

CREEKS. 
Henry  Hacket,  Samuel  Wallack,  Thomas  J. 
McConnell,  A.  Patterson  and  William 
Wharton,  Commissioners  for  Improving 
Tuscarora  creek,  per  act  of  the  7th  of 
March  1827  1,863  25 

CANALS. 
John  Sergeant  and  others  canal 
commissioners  for  exploring 
certain  canal  routes  16,000  00 

Commissioners  of  the  Internal 
improvement  fund,  for  the 
constniction  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Canal,  per  act  of  1st  of 
April  1826  &  9th  Ap.  1827,1,000,000  00 

1,016,000  00 

BRIDGES. 
Commissioners  of  Berks  county,  per  act  of 

14th  April  1827  6,000  00 

STATE  ROADS. 
John  Lindsay  &.  William  Cracroft, 
commissioners    for  improving 
roads  in  Washington  countv, 
peractofieth  Jan.  1827      '       933  15 
Abel  Johnson  and  Jolm  Weaver, 
commissioners   for  impiioving 
Bj-ush  Valley  Narrows,  in  Cen- 
tre and  Union  counties  450  00 


4,676  42 


PUBLIC  GROUND. 
Isaac  D.  Barnard,  Da^•id  Mann  andWilliam 
Clark,  commissioners  for  improving  the 
Ground  attached  to  the  public  buildings 
per  act  of  16th  April  1G27  5,000  00 


?1,083,735  97i 


No.  2. 
EXPENSES  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

SENATE. 

Pay  and  mileage  of  members      14,512  10 
Clerks  1,697  00 

Ti-anscribing  525  00 

Sergeant-at-arms  Sc  doorkeeper  1,197  50 
Printing  3,891  43 

Contingencies  6,395  93 


28,218  96 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI'S'ES. 

Pay  and  mileage  of  members    43,521   10 
Clerks  1,722  00 

Transcribing  1,650  00 

Sergeant-at-arms  &  doorkeeper  1,288  00 
Printing  6,334  25 

Contingencies  11,510  12 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

Governoi-'s  salary  5,000  00    . 

Secretary  of  the  commonwealth's 

salary  1,858  63 

Deputy  secretary's  salary  1,120  00 

Clerks  2,646  66 

Contingencies  2,033  72^ 


66,025  47 


12,659  01 i 


JUDICIARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Chief  justice's  salaiy  2,314  13 

Associate  judges  of  the  supreme 

court  8,033  27 

Circuit  expenses  3,504  00 

Attorney  general's  salary  300  00 

President's  of  courts  of  common 

pleas  salary  and  mileage  27,424  92 
President  of  district  courts  10,125  00 
Recorders  of  mayor's  courts  2,100  00 
Associate  judges  sal.  and  mileagcl6,255  88 


TREASURY 

DEPARTMENT. 

State  treasurer's 

salary 

1,400 

00 

Clerks 

2,650 

00 

Printing  annual 

report 

for  1826 

376 

00 

Contingencies 

PANT 

DEPAK 

542 

97i 

ACCOUN' 

TMENT. 

Auditor  general 

's  salai-y 

1,400 

00 

Clerks 

2,237  50 

Printing  annual 

report  for  1826 

70 

00 

Contingencies 

599 

84 

LAND  OFFICE. 

Secretary  of  land  oilic  salary       1,400  00 
Clerks  3,399  92 

Contingencies  563  76 


70,057  20 


4,968  97i 


4,307  34 


5,363  68 
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SURVEYOR  GENERAL'S  OFFICE. 

Siu-veyor  eencral's  salary  1,400  00 

Clerks  3,400  00 

Coiiting'encics  357  5o 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 

Wardens  of  the  Port  1,801  62 

Stephen  Duncan,  chah-nian  joint 

committee  state  library  460  00 

•  William  Musg-rave,  state  librarian    190  00 

Cameron  &  Kravise,  for  printing- 
laws  for  1826-r  2,288  76 

James  Trimble,  deputy  secretary 
money  expended  for  carriag-e 
of  the  laws 

John  Myers,  for  carriag-e  of  laws 

Andrew  Bowman,         do 

Elias  Beidleman,  do 

Thomas  Finney,  do 


No.  3, 
MILITIA  EXPENSES. 

Geo.  B.  Porter,  adjutant  g-eneral,  salary 

Daniel  Sharp,  inspector  1st  brigade  1st  di- 
vision, salary 

Thomas  Snyder,  inspector  2d  brigade  1st  di- 
vision, salary 

Samuel  A.  Smith,  inspector  1st  brigade  2d 
division,  salary 

Christian  Snyder,  inspector  2d  bi'igade   2d 

division,  salaiy  200  00 

DisbiU'sements  66  41 


5,157  53 


88 

69 

150 

00 

10 

00 

280 

00 

100 

00 

5 

369  07 

$202 

127  24 

Nathaniel  Brooke,  inspector  1st  brigade  3d 

division,  salary  150  00 

Disbursements  581  61 


John  Filson,  inspector  2d  brigade  3d  divi- 
sion, salaiy 

George  B.  Porter,  inspector  1st  brigade  4th 
division,  disbursements 

Nathaniel  W.  Sample,  inspector  2d  brigade 
4th  division,  disbursements 

Michael  Doudel,  inspector  1st  brigade  5th 

division,  salary  250  00 

Disbui-sements  189  09 


Thomas  C.  Miller,  inspector  2d  brigade  5th 

division,  salary  275  00 

Disbursements  318  33 


Joel  Bailey,  inspector  1st  brigade  6th  divi- 
sion, salaiy  584  71 
Disbursements  698  44 


Jeremiah  Shappell,  inspector  2d  brigade  6th 

division,  salary  350  00 

DisbiU'sements  512  94 


George  Hess,  jr.  inspector  Isl  brigade  7th 

division,  salary  325  00 

DisbiU'sements  266  34 


Joseph  Wilt,  inspector  2d  brigade  7th  divi- 
sion, salary  275  GO 
Disbursements  99  30 


John  Baldy,  late  inspector  1st  bi'igade  8th 

dixision,  salaiy  123  00 

Disbursements  842  02 


625  00 
650  00 
599  00 
200  00 

266  41 

731  61 

325  00 

2  61 

149  00 

439  09 

593  33 

1,283  15 

862  94 

591  34 

374  30 

965  02 


John  Ludwig,  inspector  of  1st  brigade,  8th 

division,  salary 
Samuel  Thomas',   inspector  2d  brigade,  8th 

division,  salary  4.75  00 

Disbursements  641  50 


Joseph  J.  AV^allis,  inspector  1st  bngade,  9th 

division,  salary 
Ephraim  B.  Gerould,  inspector  2d  brigade, 

9th  division,  salary  375  00 

Disbursements  806  29 


James  T.  Scott,  late  inspector  2d  brigade, 

10th  division,  salary  101  78 

Disbursements  83  51 


John  Hasson,  inspector  2d  brigade,  10th  divi- 
sion, salary  197  85 
Disbursements                           231  86 


184  85 

1,116  50 
140  62 

1,181  29 

185  29 
429  71 


George  M'Feely,  inspector  1st  brigade,  11th 

division,  salai'y  350  00 

Disbursements  281  86 


Caleb  B.Campbell,  late  inspector  2d  brigade 
nth  division,  salary 

Jacob  Bahn,  inspector  2d  brigade,  11th  divi- 
sion, salary 

David  Fore,  inspector  1st  brigade,  12th  divi- 
sion, salary  300  00 
Disbursements  154  91 


John  M'Carty,  inspector  2d  brigade,  12th  di- 
vision, salary 

Thomas  M'Quaide,  inspector  1st  brigade, 
13th  division,  salary 

Joseph  Eniex,  inspector  2d  brigade,  13th  di- 
vision, salary  312  50 
Disbursements  149  90 


631 

86 

150 

00 

134 

10 

454  91 

250 

00 

375 

00 

Benjamin  Anderson,  inspector  1st  brigade, 

14th  division,  salary  407  85 

Disbursements  422  12 


Lot  Lantz,  inspector  2d  brigade,  14th  divi- 
sion, salary  337  50 
Disbursements  3  SO  77 


Nathaniel  Patterson,  inspector  1st  brigade, 

15th  division,  salary  400  00 

DisbiU'sements  738  95 


Robert  Orr,  jr.  inspector  2d  brigade,  15th 

division,  salai-y  345  63 

DisbiU'sements  821  27 


Samuel  Power,  inspector  1st  brigade,   16th 

division,  salary  552  50 

Disbursements  981  38 


Edward  A.  Reynolds,  inspector  2d  brigade, 

16th  division,  salary  331  67 

Disbursements  2,533  70 


John  Cromer  for  carriage  of  arms 

George  B.  Porter,  for  carnage  of  military 

property  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg, 

per  act  of  1st  April  1826  207  08 

Ditto  for  postage  on  letters,  &,c.         186  57 

John  Ford  for  cleaning  and  repairing  public 


arms 
Jacob  Doll,  for  do, 

George  W.  Tryon      do. 
William  Bari'ett  for  colou'.-s 
John  W.  Salter  do. 

E.  G.  Nelson  do. 


do. 
do. 


462  40 

829  97 

718  27 

1,138  95 

1,166  90 

1,533  88 


2,865  57 
15  00 


393  45 

704  12i 
41  37 
1,208  66 
158  25 
150  00 
100  00 
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James  Crosby  for  caiTiag'c  of  carto\ich  boxes 
Joseph  H.  Fcnncmoie  for  music,  per  act  of 

13th  April  1827 
Robert  G.  Mussman  for  12  drums 
Nathaniel  Pattei-son,  bng^de  inspector,  per 

act  of  14th  April  1827 
Jeremiah  Kendall,   administi-ator  of  Peter 

Hertzhog-,  per  act  of  26th  March  1827 
Robert  Can-  for  infantiy  and  rifie  discipline, 

purchased  by  adjutant    g'cnerul  Porter, 

per  act  of  14th  April  1827 
Bai-tholomew  Graves  for  expenses  of  court- 

mai-tial,  per  act  of  13th  April  1827 
Joseph  Luii-d  for  one  flag 


33  25 

172  00 
84  00 

132  00 

50  00 


642  00 

125  00 
50  00 


26,666  75i 


No.  4. 
PENSIONS  AND  GRATUITIES. 

Amount  of  pensions  and  gratuities,  by  special 
acts  of  the  legislatui'e,  and  under  the  pow- 
er vested  in  the  board  for  the  relief  of 
officers  and  soldiers  of  tlie  revolutionary 


24,330  68i 


No- 5. 

EDUCATION  AND  DEAF  AND  DUMB 
TION. 

Dickinson  college 

Institution  for  the  deaf  and  Dumb 

Lancaster  academy 

AVashington  college 

Jefferson  college 

Mifflinbm-g  academy 

Milford  academy 

Allegheny  college 


INSTITU- 

3,000  00 
7,946  02 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,000  00 


20,946  02 


No.  6. 
PENITENTIARY  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

Thomas  Sparks,  president,  and  Samuel  R. 
Wood,  secretaiyof  the  board  of  managers, 
per  act  of  20th  Mai-ch,  1821,  and  supple- 
ments 39,124  09 


No.  7. 

PENITENTIARY  NEAR  PITTSBURG. 

p.  Carney  and  S.  Rice,  for  labor  1,422  70 
T.  Fainnan  &.  J.  llannon,  for  mason  work       3,188  90 

Richard  Bowen,  for  iron  and  nails  243  01 

Moses  Boreland,  for  painting  160  00 

F.  Graham  8c  W.  Frazcr,  for  carpenter  work  1,916  38^ 
Magnus  M.  Mim-ay,  for  clerk  hire  300  00 
Hugh  Davis,  for  boards  270  22 
David  Evans,  for  superintending  909  00 
Thomas  Casidy,  for  bridge  toll  11  25 
James  Cargill,  for  boai-ds  101  50 
John  K.  M'Nickel,  for  iron  114  47 
Edward  Encell,  for  glass  ~  126  73 

1 1  amy  Holdship,  for  stationary  9  25 

Ruth  Hopkins,  for  sand  64  16 

David  M'Kclvey,  for  brick  340  80 

William  Craven,  for  boai'ds  85  00 

G.  Darsie,  for  boards  56  50 
J.  Irvin,  for  rope  5  79 
Stephen  Renninger,  for  boards  51  15 
Wilson  Stewart,  for  hauling  boards  9  80 
James  Brown,  for  an  oven  door  10  00 
Frederick  Wendt,  for  glass  9  00 
John  Sheriff,  for  copper  spouts,  &c.  109  18i 
John  Wallace  &  J.  CoUart,  for  measuring  and 

inspecting  prison  126  00 


Charles  Avei7',  for  paints  319  21 

Commissioners  for  erecting  a  penitentiarv,  for 

furniture,  &.c.  per  act  of  1st  April,  1826        2,756  55 
Inspectors  of  the  penitentiary,  for  the  support 
of  the  g-overnment  of  said  prison  and  the 
prisoners  therein,  per  acts  of  10th  April, 
1826,  and  16th  April,  1827,  3,000  00 


15,716  56 


60 

65^ 

40  00 

103 

00 

93 

00 

296  65i 

No.  8. 
CONVEYING  CONVICTS. 

Michael  Doudel,  sheriff  York  county 
Daniel  Kerper,  late  sheriff  Berks  county 
Christian  Seabold,  sheriff  Union  county 
J.  Findlay,  deputy  sheriff  Franklin  county 


No.  9. 
INTEREST  ON  LOANS. 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others,  on  tlie  5 

per  cent,  stock  loan  of  1821  46,500  OO 

Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others,  on  the  5 

per  cent,  stock  loan  of  1824  30,000  00 

Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  5  per  cent. 

stock  loan  of  1825  7,500  00 

Harrisburg  Bank,  per  act  of  1st  April,  1826 

1,868  16 

Bank  of  Montgomery  county,  per  act  of  1st 

April,  1826  1,826  97 

Farmers'  Bank  of  Lancaster,  per  act  of  1st 

April,  1826  1,118  84 

Easton  Bank,  per  act  of  1st  April,  1826 

625  00 


5,438  97 
89,438  97 


No.  10. 
COM>USSIONERS  OF  THE  INTERNAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT FUND. 

Auction  duties,  per  act  of  1st  April,  1826  30,000  00 

Ditto,                 do           9th  April,  1827  666  66 

Dividends  on  bridge  and  turnpike  stock  14,340  00 

Collateral  inheritances  1,614  70 

Escheats   '  1,143  39^ 


47,764  75i 


No.   11. 
PENNSYLVANIA  CLAIMANTS. 

The  heirs  of  Elisba  Mattliewson,  per  act  of 

14th  of  April,  1827  9,132  02 


No.  12. 
STATE  MAPS. 

Beniamin  Tanner,  for  maps  furnished  per  re- 
solution of  28th  March,  1825  2,752  42^ 

James  Trimble,  for  money  expended  for  car- 

i-iageofmaps  59  03 

2,811  45  j^ 

No.  13. 
HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 
John  S.  Henry,  Es(|.  treasurer  of  the  House 

of  Refuge,  per  act  of  2d  March,  1827  5,000  00 


3828.1 


PENNSYLVANIA  SALT. 
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No.  14. 
^  UNITED  STATES. 

Thomas  T.  Tucker,  Esq.  treasurer,  per  re- 
solution of  the  30th  March,  1823 


3,238  46 


No.  15. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
William  F.  Boone,  deputy  attorney  g-eneral 
of  Bedford  county,  for  collecting  public 
money 
William  Wlute,  for  bringing  a  fugitive  from 

justice 
Samuel  P.  Garrigues,  for         do  do 

George  M'Culloch,  sheriff  Mifflin  county, 

serving  process 
Frederick  Smith,  Esq.  for  collecting  public 

money 
Samuel  Douglass,  for  do  dp 

Thomas  M.  Pettit,  Esq.  for  professional  ser- 
vices 
John  T.  Brown,  for  bringing  a  fugitive  from 

justice 
John  Thompson,  jr.  for  do  do 

James  Mackey,  for  do  do 

Ross   Wilkins,  Esq.  for    collecting    pubhc 

money 
Archibald  Flemming,  for  bringing  a  furtive 

from  justice 
Do.  for  serving  summons  on  J.  Aughinbaugh 
AVilliam  Wai'd,  for  examining  the  concerns 

of  the  North  Western  Bank 
James  P.  Bull,         ditto  ditto 

M'Carty  &  Davis,  for  75  copies  of  Purdon's 
Digest,  per  resolution  of  12th  February 
and  20th  March,  1827 
Thomas  Henry,  commissioner  for  examining 
and  inspecting  penitentiary  near  Pittsburg 
Hugh  M'Clelland,tax  on  Peter  Baynton's  land 
Commissioners  of  Venango  county,  tax  on 
donation  land,  per  act  of  27th  March  1819 
Samuel  Douglas,   Esq.  for  professional  ser- 
vices in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  vs. 
G.  Heister 
John  Smith,  for  bringing  a  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice 
John  Christian,  for  do  do 

Solomon  Sprigman,  for  a  sett  of  books  for 
the  commissioners  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment fund 
George  W.  Harris,  deputy  escheater,  cost  in 

the  caseof  Wm.Wanless,  dec. 
Wm.  F.  Boone,  cost  in  the  case  of  the  es- 
cheated estate  of  Wm.  Martin,  dec. 
Charles  Muench  for  binding  laws  of  last  ses- 
sion 
John  Morton  for  bringing  a  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice 
Samuel  L.  Douglass         do.  do. 

William  Nixon  do.  do. 

Jabez  Hyde,  jr.  George  Scott  and  Asa  Mann 
commissioners  per  act  of  14th  Api-il  1827 
John  M'Clean  for  bringing  a  fugitive  from 

justice 
Samuel  M.  Barclay,  informant  in  the  case  of 
the  escheated  estate  of  Wm.  Martin,  dec. 
William  Powell,  esq.  for  collecting  public 

money 
John  B.  Alexander,  deputy  escheater,  costs 
in  the  case  of  the  escheated  estate  of  Pol- 
ly Wilson,  dec. 
John  Taylor,  informant  do. 

N.  P.  Hobart,  deputy  escheater,  costs  in  the 

escheated  estate  of  Henry  Bohn,  dec. 
Alexander  Taylor  and  others,  for  publishing 
the  supplement  to  the  act  providing  for 
the  collection  of  fines  assessed  upon  citi- 


48  10 


77  50 
314  91 

2 

55 

3 

20 

71 

00 

50 

00 

24  00 

116  25 

92  70 

98 

00 

55 

08i 
75 

48 
62 

00 
00 

375  00 

42  00 
19  50 

58  93 


75  00 


212 
71 

14 
00 

124 

00 

43 

52 

54 

86 

62 

80 

270  32 
55  62 
76  51 

52 

00 

44 

87 

95  79 

21 

45 

71 

128 

59 
18 

zens  of  this  state,  for  the  non-perfonnance 
of  militia  duty  during  the  late  war  witli 
Great  Britain,  passed  the  1st  April  1825 

George  B.  Porter,  the  amount  appropriated 
per  act  of  25th  Feb.  1826,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  sword  for  Capt.  Conner 

Commissioners  of  Wan-en  county  to  aid  them 
in  erecting  public  buildings,  per  act  of  8th 
April  1826 

Wm.  Com-tney,  James  Adams  and  Thomas 
Foster,  commissioners  for  improving  the 
navigation  of  Ohio  river,  for  daily  pay 

Charles  Shaler,  esq.  for  professional  sei'\ice9 
in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  vs.  P. 
Neville 

William  Jaggers,  for  bringing  a  fugitive  from 
justice 

Cameron  &  Krause,  for  printing  a  certificate 
book  for  stock  loan  of  1827 

John  H.  Wise,  for  services  as  commissioner 
examining  the  penitentiaiy  near  Pittsburg 

Thomas  Courtney  and  James  Wood,  officers 
of  the  1st  brigade,  6th  division,  for  trans- 
portation of  baggage,  per  act  of  the  6th 
April  1825 


24  00 

400  00 

,197  43 

597  00 

50  00 

52  37 

17  00 

45  00 

42  00 


5,551  66i 


158  23 


PENNSYLVANIA  SALT. 

The  following  infonnation,  elicited  by  the  paper  we 
lately  published  on  Pennsylvania  Salt,  we  have  received 
from  a  gentleman  who  is  extensively  engaged  in  this 
business,  and  who  has  therefore  made  it  his  study  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  all  the  various  sources,  whence 
supplies  of  this  necessary  ai-ticle  can  be  obtained.  We 
consider  it,  therefore,  a  very  valuable  document,  as  con- 
veying as  correct  an  account  as  possible,  of  the  present 
state  of  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  this  state  and  its  capa- 
city to  extend  it,  as  the  increase  of  demand  may  render 
necessarj'. 

Mr.  Hazard, — Sir,  I  have  been  reading  the  account  in 
your  paper  of  the  12th  instant,  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  Society  for  Internal  Improvement  in  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Salt  product  of  the  western  part  of  this  state. — 
That  report  spoke  ratlier  of  the  capacity  of  the  state  to 
produce  this  very  necessary  article,  than  of  the  amount 
now  made.  I  wish  you,  therefore,  to  state  more  parti- 
cularly what  the  resoiu-ces  of  western  Pennsylvania  now 
are,  or  what  quantity  of  Salt  is  now  produced  annually; 
and  will  thank  you  to  insert  the  following  hastj'  account 
of  this  valuable  product,  viz.  There  are  upon  the  Kis- 
keminetas  or  Conemaugh  river  30  wells,  fitted  up  with 
furnaces  and  pans,  and  now  making  salt.  These  wells 
produce  on  an  average  2000  bbls.  each,  a  year,  amount- 
ing to  60,000  baiTels,  and  at  56  pounds  to  the  bushel  and 
five  bushels  to  the  baiTel,  to  300,000  bushels.  The  ca- 
pital invested  in  these  works  is  about  §100,000,  includ- 
ing lands  and  all  the  fixings.  The  salt  costs  about  90 
cents  a  barrel  of  280  lbs.  including  the  bairel  and  pack- 
ing. (This  cost  is  ascertained  by  letting  out  the  mak- 
ing of  salt  in  many  cases. )  The  cost,  therefore,  of  the 
60,000  barrels  is  54,000  dollars,  to  which  add  tlie  interest 
on  capital  of  100,000  dollars,  say  6000  dols.  and  it  makes 
just  60,000  dollars  cost.  This'salt  sells  at  the  works  at 
2  dols.  per  bbl.  and  when  sent  off  the  freight  is  added. 
If  the  wells  and  furnaces  were  all  in  good  order  and 
pushed,  they  can  be  made  to  produce  3000  ban-els  each, 
which  would  make' the  quantity  90,000  bairels,  and  the 
profits  then  would  be  greater,  because  the  expenses 
woidd  not  keep  pace  with  the  increased  amount 

All  these  wells  are  du-cctly  on  the  line  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Canal,  and  when  it  is  finished,  will  all  pass  their  salt 
upon  it  cast  and  west  to  market,  and  will  produce  about 
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14,000  dollai-s  toll  at  tlie  rates  usually  charged  on  the 
canals. 

There  are  besides  the  above  5  wells  on  the  Allegheny 
river  in  operation,  making  about  7000  Ijaircls  ;i  year;  3 
wells  on  Monongaliela  producing  5000  baiTcls;  3  or  4 
wells  upon  Sewickly  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Yoliogany, 
producing  4000  ban-els;  1  on  Ikavcr  making  1000  bbls. 
and  2  upon  Chirtier's  creek  producing  2000  bushels. — 
The  whole  of  tlie  Salt  now  produced  in  western  Penn- 
svlvania  is  about  80,000  ban-els,  costing  to  make  it 
80,000  dol]:u-s. 

There  ai-e  10  or  12  new  wells  preparing  upon  the  Kis- 
keminetiis  and  AUeglieny  rivers,  which  will  increase  the 
amount  produced  in  Pennsylvania  to  about  100,000  bai-- 
rels  eacli  year.  The  cost  of  boring  and  fitting  up  a  well 
with  furnaces,  pumps,  pans  and  sheds,  exclusively  of  the 
lands,  is  about  2500  dollars. 

The  salt  is  all  made  by  rapid  evaporation;  of  course 
cluystalizes  fine;  and  is  like  the  Liverpool  salt.  Solar 
evaporation  is  not  adopted,  the  expense  is  too  great  for 
the  profit  Coal  is  the  only  fuel  used  in  the  evaporation. 
Tliis  fuel  costs  notliing  but  tlie  quan-ying,  about  ^  of  a 
cent  per  bush,  and  is  run  out,  and  down  to  the  fut-naces 
upon  railways  withovit  any  haiding.  All  the  furnaces 
lean  against  the  coal  liills,  in  wliich  ai-e  two  sti-ata  of  this 
fuel  4  or  5  feet  thick  and  inexhaustible. 

The  wells  arc  from  400  to  550  feet  deep,  tubed  with 
copper,  in  which  are  inserted  a  pump  worked  with  a 
hoi"se  power;  the  water  in  all  cases  rising  to  the  atmos- 
pheric or  suck  pump  distance.  The  water  is  settled,  or 
suffered  to  stand  until  the  iron,  magnesia,  sulphur  and 
lime  ai-e  deposited. 

The  cost  of  making  the  salt  in  bulk,  without  the  bar- 
rel and  packing,  is  12^  cents  per  bushel — to  transport  it 
through  a  canal  to  Pliiladelphia,  will  cost  25  cents  per 
bushel,  and  to  all  the  intermediate  points,  pro  rata.  It 
may  be  sent,  therefore,  to  Philadelphia  as  soon  as  the 
Pennsylvania  canals  are  finished. 

The  capacity  of  the  Kiskeminetas  country  to  produce 
salt  is  no  doubt  very  great.  More  wells  may  be  bored, 
and  instead  of  300,000  bushels,  one  million  may  be  pro- 
duced; and  will,  as  soon  as  the  canals  ai-e  completed 
and  a  new  market  opened  through  them,  to  the  Susque- 
hanna settlements  of  this  state,  and  even  to  Philadelphia 
if  the  duty  remains  unchanged  on  foreign  salt.  Tlie  tolls 
upon  a  milUon  of  bushels  of  salt  transported  upon  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  on  an  average  of  120  miles,  costing 
six  cents  a  bushel  upon  the  same  average,  will  be  60,000 
a  year,  which  would  be  the  interest  upon  1,000,000  dls. 
nearly  half  the  cost  of  the  whole  canal. 

The  consumption  of  salt  is  3  pecks  a  head  to  a  given 
population.  The  western  side  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains consumes  2,000,000  bushels  a  year,  not  including 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  or  Michigan,  and  this  vast 
amotmt  of  salt  is  derived  from  the  following  places,  viz. 


with  the  ])rogi-css  of  tlie  settlements.  The:increase  of 
population  in  the  west  is  300,000  a  yeiu",  and  will  require 
an  annual  increase  of  230,0  0  bushels  to  meet  it. — The 
water  is  strongest  at  Kenhawa  in  Virginia,  and  Kiske- 
minetas, Penn.sylvania;  at  these  places  it  takes  60  gallons 
to  make  a  bushel,  at  other  places  on  an  average  120 
gallons  to  a  bushel,  except  perhaps  Kings  works,  Va. 
A  LARGE  PROPRIETOR. 

SILK. 


Pennsylvania  400,000  bushels  as  we  have  just  said. 


Virginia 
Do. 

Ohio 
Do. 
Do. 

Kentucky 

Illinois 

Indiana 
Missouri 


700,000 
200,000 


do. 
do. 


Kenhawa, 

White's  or  King's  old 
works  on  Holstein. 
230,000  do.  Muskingum  near  Zanesville 
60,000     do.     Yellow  creek. 
50,000     do.  neai-Galliopolis  &  Jack.son. 
200,000  do.  Sandy  Goose  creek,  Vance- 
burg  and  Old  Licks. 
100,000     do.  Illinois  Saline  and  Vennil- 

lion  river. 
50,000     do.  Salt  creek  and  Brookevillc 
40,000     do.     Missouri. 


2,300,000  Hiishels. 

The  above  consumption  and  production  is  also  exclu- 
sive of  100,000  bushels  of  coarse  Turks  Island  salt, 
brought  vip  in  steamboats,  and  used  in  salting  up  beef 
and  po!-k. 

The  capacity  of  the  western  country  to  supply  itself 
with  salt  is  adequate,  and  can  be  made  to  keep  pace 


Observing  that  an  attempt  is  now  making  to  encourage 
tlie  culture  of  the  mulben-y  tree,  and  raising  of  silk 
worms;  and  with  a  desire  to  promote  so  laudable  and 
important  an  object,  we  communicate  the  few  facts  in 
our  possession  exliibiting  what  has  ah-eady  been  done  in 
this  state  in  former  times.  It  appears,  that  so  early  as 
the  year  1734,  in  consequence  of  tlie  gi-cat  dilficidty  of 
the  merchants  to  pay  for  the  immense  amount  of  manu- 
factm-cs  they  were  receiving  from  England,  it  was  deem- 
ed an  object  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  government,  to 
solicit  encouragement  for  those  articles  of  domestic  pro- 
duction which  were  "fit  for  returns  directly  to  Great 
Britain;"  and  accordingly  in  a  letter  from  Governor  Gor., 
don  (found  In  the  minutes  of  council.  Lib.  1,  Oct.  31, 
1734,)  addressed  to  the  "Lords'  Commissioners  for  trade 
and  plantations,"  after  enumerating  several  articles,  he 
has  the  following  paragraph  respectingthe  mulberr}'  and 
silk— 

"The  mulberry  ti-eeis,  likewise,  so  natural  to  our  soil, 
growing  wild  in  the  rich  lands,  and  the  silk  woi-m  thrives 
so  well,  that  there  is  a  distant  prospect  of  some  advances 
towards  a  silk  manufacture,  which,  as  it  afl^ords  employ- 
ment for  the  weakest  hands,  would  be  of  the  utmost 
advantage.  Some  amongst  us  have  shewn  how  practi- 
cable a  design  of  this  kind  is,  by  making  some  small 
quantities,  not  inferior,  as  I  am  informed,  in  g-oodncss 
and  fineness  to  the  best  from  P'rance  or  Italy;  but  per- 
sons are  wanting  to  lead  us  into  the  way  of  winding  it 
from  the  balls,  which  I  luiderstand  to  be  the  most  diflfi- 
cult  part  of  the  work:  but  as  in  time  this  difficulty  may 
be  surmounted,  I  cannot  but  recommend  likewise  a 
manufactui-e  of  this  kind,  as  deserving  the  greatest  en- 
couragement, since  by  the  promoting  it,  a  valuable  ad- 
dition may  be  made  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain." 

We  have  no  further  account  until  the  5th  January, 
1770,  when  the  American  Pliilosophical  Society  took  up 
the  subject,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  received  by  Dr. 
Evans  from  Dr.  Franklin,  then  in  Europe:  a  few  of  the 
members  havirtg  previously  made  some  experiments  for 
their  own  satisfaction.  Dr.  Franklin  with  the  letter,  for- 
warded a  F)"ench  treatise  on  the  management  of  silk 
worms,  by  the  "Abbe  Boissier  de  Sauvages,"  and  pro- 
posed that  a  public  filature  be  set  up  for  winding  the 
coccoons,  and  that  some  provision  be  made  by  the  as- 
sembly for  promoting  the  growth  of  mulberry  trees;  but 
the  society  thought  the  intention  would  be  more  efl'cctu- 
ally  answci'ed  b}^  giving  boimties  and  premiums  on  the 
silk  raised,  than  on  the  trees  planted,  as  experience  had 
proved  in  a  neighboming  province,  that  many  persons 
would  plant  the  trees  for  the  sake  of  the  bounty,  who 
would  not  raise  silk  woitns.  Accordingly  a  memorial 
was  presented  to  the  Assembly  by  the  societyj  in  which 
they  propose: 

"  1.  That  a  public  filature  be  established,  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  afterwards  at  such  other  places  in  the  province 
as  may  be  tliought  necessary,  for  winding  the  cocoons. 
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"  2.  That  propel-  managers  of  the  filature  be  appoint- 
ed, with  power  to  employ  a  fit  person  or  persons  to  wind 
at  reasonable  rates,  the  cocoons  of  all  those  who  may 
choose  to  work  up  their  own  silk,  and  to  purchase  and 
wind  for  the  public  account,  all  cocoons  that  may  be  of- 
fered for  sale  at  the  filatui'c. 

"  3.  That  to  encourag-e  all  persons  to  cultivate  mul- 
beny  trees,  raise  silk  worms,  and  bring  their  cocoons  to 
the  filature,  the  managers  be  Impowered  and  enabled  to 
pay  for  cocoons,  during  five  years,  the  current  price 
which  cocoons  of  the  like  quality  sell  for  in  Georgia; 
and  as  a  further  encouragement  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  25 
per  cent,  on  the  value  for  all  cocoons  raised  in  tliis  pro- 
vince, and  brought  to  the  filature;  and,  besides  the  above 
encouragement,  it  is  proposed  as  an  inducement  to  raise 
large  quantities  of  cocoons — to  bestow  the  following 
yeai'ly  premiums,  viz.  for  the  year  1770,  £15  to  that 
person  who  shall  raise  and  bring  to  the  filature  the  great- 
est quantity  of  cocoons  not  less  than  30,000,  and  £10  to 
that  person  who  shall  raise  and  bring  the  next  greatest 
quantity  not  less  than  20,000.  In  1771,  £15  for  the 
greatest  quantity  not  less  than  40,000,  and  £10  for  the 
next  greatest  quantity  not  less  than  30,000.  In  1772, 
£15  for  the  greatest  quantity  not  less  than  50,000, 
and  £10  for  the  next  greatest  quantity  not  less  than 
40,000.  In  1773,  £15  for  the  greatest  quantity  not  less 
than  60,000,  and  £10  for  the  next  greatest  quantity  not 
less  tlian  50,000;  and  in  1774,  £15  for  the  gi-eatest  quan- 
tity not  less  than  70,000,  and  £10  for  the  next  greatest 
quantity  not  less  than  60,000.  The  above  premiums  are 
likewise  to  be  limited  to  cocoons  raised  in  this  pro- 
vince.* 

"  4.  That  to  enable  the  managers  to  pay  the  aforesaid 
premiums,  establish  the  filature,  purchase  cocoons  and 
employ  their  servants,  it  seems  necessaiy  tliat  a  sum  not 
less  than  £500  per  annum  should  be  appropriated  dui'- 
Ing  the  aforesaid  term  of  five  years." 

Whether  tlie  Assembly  ever  provided  the  funds  re- 
quired, we  do  not  know,  but  it  appears,  tliat  they  once 
adjourned  without  doing  it;  and  the  Society  apprehend- 
ing that  if  "  the  ensuing  season  were  suffered  to  pass 
without  doing  sometliing  towards  it,  the  present  favoui"- 
able  disposition  of  the  people  might  abate,"  it  was  re- 
solved to  make  a  beginning  by  subscription,  by  which 
means  in  a  few  days  between  8  and  £900  were  raissed; 
the  Gov.  John  Penn  himself  subscribing  £20.  The  other 
amounts  were  from  £1  to  15,  but  principally  £2.  The 
following  managers  were  tlien  chosen,  viz. — Dr.  Cad. 
Evans,  Israel  Pemberton,  Benjamin  Morgan.  Moses  Bar- 
tram,  Dr.  Francis  Alison,  Dr.  William  Smith,  John  Rhea 
Samuel  Rhoads,  Thomas  Fisher,  Owen  Biddle,  Henry 
Drinker;  Robert  Sti-ettell  Jones,  Managers,  Edward 
Pennington,  Treasurer.  Their  next  step  was  to  procure 
a  suitable  house  for  a  filature,  and  to  furnish  it  with  the 
necessary  machines  and  skilful  persons  to  reel  and  wind 
the  cocoons.  The  French  directions  were  translated  by 
J.  Odell,  one  of  the  members  at  Burling-ton,  and  were 
published  by  the  Society.  Their  next  measure  was  to 
obtain  the  eggs  of  the  silk  worms  from  Georgia  and  Ca- 
rolina, where  considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  former  of  which  states  it  was  reckoned  one 
of  their  staple  commodities.  In  June  1770,  the  filature 
was  opened,  in  Seventh-street  between  Market  and 
Arch-streets,  and  it  appeai-s  by  an  ad\ertisement  in  the 

*  It  hath  been  thought  proper,  since  drawing  up  this 
address,  to  extend  the  premiums  to  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces. 


Pennsylvania  Chronicle,  June  4,  that  the  following  prices 
and  premiums  were  offered: 

"  For  sound  and  merchantable  cocoons  of  the  best 
quality  ft'om  Italian  or  foreign  silk  womis  4*  per  lb. 

"  For  ditto  of  the  native  or  American  woi  m  25«.  per 
1000  and  proportionably  for  cocoons  of  inferior  quality. 
A  bounty  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  of  25  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  all  cocoons  that  may  be  purchased 
of  them,  over  and  above  the  price  proposed  as  afore- 
said. 

"  1.  Premium  to  that  person  in  Pennsylvania,  or  the 
tliree  lower  counties  on  Delaware,  or  in  the  Jersies  or 
Maryland,  who  shall  before  the  first  day  of  September 
next,  raise  within  his  or  her  family  and  sell  at  the  filatu  e 
the  greatest  quantity  of  sound  cocoons  not  less  than 
30,000,  the  premium  of  £15. 

"  2.  To  that  person,  &c.  (as  above)  for  next  greatest 
quantity  not  less  tlian  20,000,  premium  of  £10.  Both 
premiums  to  be  exclusive  of  the  above  prices." 

In  1771  the  following  account  (taken  from  the  Amer. 
Museum,  vol.  iii.  p.  87.)  of  the  cocoons  purchased  at  the 
filature  in  Philadelphia,  was  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey,  from  which  it  appeal's,  that  in  that 
year  about  23€0  lbs.  were  brought  there,  eitlier  for  sale 
or  to  be  wound,  and  that  1754  lbs.  4  oz.  were  purchased. 

An  account  of  the  coccoons  (or  silk  balls)  purchased  at 
the  filature  in  Philadelphia,  dui'ing  the  summer  of 
the  year  1771,  taken  from  the  original  laid  before  the 
assembly  of  New  Jersey,  by  the  managers,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1771. 

From  Junt  2Sth,  to  July  od,  1771. 
Of  sundry  persons 

ditto 

ditto 
John  Roberts,  Pliiladelphia  county 
John  Burgess,  Bucks 
Edward  Gibbs,  Jersey 
Joseph  Lippincott,  do 
Moses  Patterson,  Kent  on  Delaware 
James  Barns,  Bucks  count}' 
Rachel  Perry,  do 
Grace  Bcale,  Chester  county 
Rhoda  Hibbert,  Jersey 
Thomas  Dutton,  do 
William  Hall,  Philadelphia 
John  Bigonie,  Pliiladelphia  county 
Mary  Pai-ker,  Darby 
Grace  Fish,  Jersey 
Isaac  Ilornor,  do 
Elizabeth  Atkinson,  Jersey 
Sarah  Bispham,  ditto 

Mary  Peai-son,  Darby 
Elizabeth  Peacock,  Jersey 
Lyndon  Brown,  Bucks  county 
Adam  Luz,  Philadelphia 
Henry  Clemens,  Jersey 
Abigail  Davis,  Chester 
Mary  Pearson,  Darby 
Jos.  Morgan,  Pensaukin 
Sarah  Fordam,  Darby 
Mary  Branson,  Jersey 
Aquilla  Jones,     do 
Ann  Cole,  do 

Seneka  Lucan,  Phlladelplila  county 
Samuel  Davis,  Lancaster 
John  Asbrulge,     do 
Hester  Johns,  Jersey 

817     15 
Purchased  from  Juhf  4lh,  to  July  lQ\h,  1771. 
Of  John  Shivers,  Jersey  10/6  oz. 

Mary  Wood,     do  29 

Ann  Cochran,  Darby  25     12 


7llb. 

8o: 

29 

11 

12 

2 

12 

13 

27 

4 

6 

1 

40 

6 

10 

24 

8 

4 

11 

2 

S 

21 

9 

10 

52 

2 

10 

44 

13 

25 

13 

61 

8 

21 

7 

8 

15 

2 

4 

3 

6 

3 

3 

:,o 

12 

62 

4 

6 

13 

o 

23 

8 

^5 

8 

39 

8 

7 

8 

75 

10 

4 

8 

64 
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Mary  Longstreath,  Philadelphia  county 

Rebecca  Worrel,  do 

Mary  Lush,  do 

Rachael  Hays,  Darby 

Mary  Osier,  Jersey 

Jas.  Millhouse,  Chester  county 

EUz.  Robei-ts,  Philadelpliia  do 

Sai-ali  llobei-ts,         do 

Isaac  Newton,  Jersey 

Hannah  Ferimore,  do 

Caleb  Johnson,  Lancaster 

Mary  Shoemaker,  Philadelpliia 

Hannah  Brown,  Jersey 

Robert  Carle,  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Richai'dson,         do 

Elizabeth  Patton,        do 

Titus  Fell,  Bucks  county 

Eliz.  Roberts,  Philadelphia  county 

Ann  Davis,  Chester  ditto 

Ehzabeth  Bonsai,  ditto 

Mary  Davis,  ditto 

Samli  Dicks,  ditto 

John  Etwine,  Northampton  county 

Francis  Miller,  Philadelpliia  county 


17 

6 

29 

13 

12 

6 

8 

52 

1 

7 

4 

10 

8 

8 

44 

4 

14 

6 

14 

2 

12 

3 

11 

23 

4 

96 

1 

8 

2 

15 

7 

2 

4 

47 

10 

110 

13 

13 

580 


From  July  Uth,  to  the  lUth,  1771. 
Of  Catharine  Evans,  Chester  couuty 
William  Henrj',  Lancaster 
Majy  Jones,  Chester  county 
Priscilla  Fentham,  Maryland 
Mary  Lust, 
Frederick  Walper 
Joseph  Fisher 
Jacoi)  Myers 
Benjamin  Leghman 


Ulboz 
16 


19 
27 
5 
4 
2 
3 


12 


11 


10 
9 


92     10 


From  July  18,  to  July  24th,  1771. 
Of  William  Hemy,  Lancaster 
Sundry  persons 
Sarah  Wilson,  Philadelpliia 
Isaac  Whitlock,  Lancaster 
Sai-ah  Dutton,  Philadelphia  county 
Jane  Davis,  Chester 
Jacob  Wonal,  Chester 
Mary  Thorn,  Jersey 
Anna  Wetherill,  Jersey 
Marmaduke  Watson 
Margaret  Ueiley,  Chester 


174  10 

From  July  25th,  to  August  1st,  1771. 
Of  Joseph  Lippincott,  Jersey  lb.  Aoz. 

Edward  Siddon,  Jersey  12       2 

John  Hoops,  Chester  23  10 

Isaac  Evans,  Jersey  2  12 

Henry  Thomas,  Chester  8       6 


lib 

8o- 

7 

6 

3 

8 

4 

10 

9 

28 

12 

2 

67 

13 

4 

8 

oo 

11 

10 

47 

From  August  Sth,  to  the  I5lh,  1771. 
Of  Nicholas  Garrison,  Northampton  co.  41 


PurcJtased  from  June  25,  to  July  3,  1771 
July  4,  to  July  10 
July  11,  to  18 
18,  to  24 
25,  to  August  1 
August  8,  to  Aug.  15 

Total, 


817 

15 

580 

7 

92 

10 

174 

10 

47 

2 

41 

8 
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The  whole  quantity  of  coccoons  brought  to  the  fila- 
ture, was  about  2300  lbs.  upwaids  of  1700  lbs.  were 
bought  by  the  managers,  the  rest  were  reeled  for  the 
owners.  619  lbs.  of  the  1700  lbs.  were  raised  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  proprietors  of  them,  in  common  witl» 
those  imised  in  Pennsylvania,  by  way  of  encouragement, 
received  at  least  one  fifth  more  than  the  real  value.  Be- 
sides tliis,  two  fifths  of  all  the  premiums  paid  by  the 
managers,  were  pei-sons  in  New  Jersey.  These  expen- 
ses, together  with  fiu-nishing  the  filature  with  proper 
utensils,  hiring  reelers  at  very  high  wages,  to  teach 
others,  and  such  accidents  and  disappointments  as  are 
incident  to  all  new  undertakings,  have  so  diminished 
their  capital,  that  the  managers  found  it  necessary  to 
petition  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  in  September  last, 
for  their  aid  and  encouragement;  but,  as  it  was  near  the 
end  of  the  year,  that  assembly  could  do  no  more  than, 
'recommend  it  to  the  peculiai*  notice  of  the  succeeding 
assembly  as  a  matter  of  very  gi-eat  consequence  to  the 
interest  of  this  province.' 

The  present  assembly  has  not  yet  met  to  do  business, 
but  the  managers  cannot  doubt  of  a  hearty  disposition  in 
the  house  to  patronize  the  culture  of  silk  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  that  is  all  which  can  be  expected  from  them;  and 
the  managers'  funds  being  too  small  to  grant  either 
bounty  or  premiums  another  year — therefore,  these  facta 
ai"e  respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  le- 
gislature of  New-Jersey,  hoping  so  piibhc  spuited  a  de- 
sign will  meet  with  such  encouragement  in  that  province 
as  the  trials  already  made  seem  to  waiTant. 
Pliiladelphia,  Dec.  9,  1771. 
Signed, 
Francis  Allison  Robert  Strettel  Jones, 

Charles  Moore,  Samuel  Miles, 

Benjamin  Morgan,  Thomas  Clifibrd, 

Edward  Penington,  Abel  James, 

Isaac  Bai-tram,  Cadwallader  Evans. 

Many  cocoons  were  also  raised  and  used  in  private  fa- 
milies, so  that  the  quantity  of  raw  silk  made  during  the 
year  1771,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  undei-taking,  in  the 
middle  states  was  probably  more  than  tlu-ee  thousand 
pounds  avoirdupoise,  and  tliis  when  manufactui'ed  coidd 
not  be  valued  at  less  than  four  thousand  pounds  sterling. 


DEATHS  OP  EARLY  SETTLERS. 

Died,  on  Sunday  the  14tli  January  1770,  Sarah  Mere- 
dith, aged  90  years.  She  was  born  in  a  Httle  log  house 
where  the  city  of  Philadelphia  now  stands;  (her  maiden 
name  ^vas  Rush,)  and  there  lived  till  she  ari-ived  to  wo- 
man's state,  when  she  was  mai'ried  to  David  Meredith, 
and  soon  after  settled  in  the  Great  Valley,  Chester  co. 
about  28  miles  from  Philadelphia,  then  the  westernmost 
settlement  in  tlie  province,  being  six  miles  beyond  any 
neighbour,  except  Indians,  who  were  very  numerous, 
kind  and  inoffensive:  on  which  place  she  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days,  and  retained  her  senses  perfectly  to 
the  very  last.  '  She  was  mother  of  11  children,  gTand- 
mother  of  66,  and  great-grandmother  of  31,  in  all  108 1 
and  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  cliief  of  them  ai-e  ik)v 
li^•ing. — Penn.  Chron. 

Died  at  Merion,  30th  June  1770,  Jonathan  Jones,  aged 
91;  ninety  years  of  which  he  spent  in  this  province;  hav- 
ing come  to  this  countiy  from  Wales  when  a  sucking 
infant. — Ibid. 


Printed  every  Saturday  morning  by  William  F.  «ki» 
DEs,  No.  59  Locust  street,  Fhiladelp'hia,-  where,  and  at 
tlie  EniTon's  residence,  Nn.  51  Fillxrt  street,  Subscrip- 
tions will  be  tiiankfully  received.  Price  five  dollars  per 
annum — payable  in  six  months  iiftcrlhc  eommcncenient 
of  i)ublication — and  ann>ially  thereafter,  by  Subscribers 
resident  in  or  near  the  city — or  where  there  is  an  agent. 
Other  Sui)scribcr»  pay  in  advance. 
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MEMORIAL  OF  THE 
CHAfilBER  of  COMMERCE  of  PHILADELPHIA. 

To  fi£  Honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
ives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress 

assembled; 

The  Memorial  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City 

I  of  Philadelphia,  respectfully  showeth: 

/  That  by  an  act  passed  on  tlie  7th  day  of  May,  1822, 

/Congress  were  pleased  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  twenty- 

/two  thousand  seven  hundi-ed  dollars,  for  erectmg-  in  the 

/   bay  of  Delaware,  two  piers  of  sufficient  dimensions  to 

/    be  a  harbour  or  shelter  for  vessels  from  the  ice,  if  after 

a  survey  made  under  the  direction  of  the   Secretary  of 

the  Treasmy,  the  measure  should  be  deemed  expedient. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  caused  a  survey 
to  be  made  by  competent  persons  without  dela.y.  The 
result  of  thesm'vey,  was  a  full  conviction  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  plan  contemplated  by  the  appropriation, 
for  the  g-reat  and  interesting-  object  which  had  deserved- 
ly eng-ag-ed  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  that 
the  expenditure  would  not  in  any  degree  effectuate  the 
intentions  of  Congress.  But  it  was  at  the  same  time 
sug-gested,  that  a  work  upon  a  larger  scale  might  be 
constructed  of  dui-able  materials,  which  would  complete- 
ly answer  the  intended  purpose,  and  be  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  the  provident  wisdom,  and  beneficent  charac- 
ter of  our  republican  government. 

That  application  was  thereupon  made  to  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  Union  to  direct  an  accui-ate  survey  and  exami- 
nation. The  application  was  promptly  comphed  with. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
a  board  was  formed,  consisting  of  officers  of  the  United 
States'  corps  of  engineers,  aided  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  experienced  officers  of  the  navy,  who 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  execution  of  the  duty 
assigned  to  them  by  tlieir  appointment. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  guided  and 
enlightened  by  personal  examination,  and  by  all  the  in- 
formation they  could  obtain,  as  well  as  by  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  great  interests  to  be  promoted,  they 
made  a  report  which  now  remains  on  file  in  the  War 
Depai-tmenj:,  fully  demonstrating  the  practicability,  and 
vast  public  importance  of  an  artificial  harbour  in  the 
bay  of  Delaware,  constructed  upon  an  extensive  and 
dui-able  plan,  and  furnisliing  detailed  estimates  of  the 
expense. 

A.t  the  commencement  of  the  session  wliich  followed 
the  report,  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
pleased  to  notice  the  subject  favourably  in  his  message 
to  Congress,  and  thus  to  give  it  the  support  of  hi.'j  judg- 
ment as  deserving  the  attention  of  the  National  Councils. 

With  tl\is  weight  of  authority  to  sustain  them,  your 
memorialists  could  not  but  feel  assured  that  theu*  opin- 
ions and  wishes  were  neither  unreasonable  in  tliemsclves, 
nor  unduly  influenced  by  local  considerations  and  feel- 
ings. It  was  now  obvious,  that  what  had  \-ery  natui-ally 
first  engaged  their  attention  as  citizens  of  Philadclpliia, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  was  a  great 
national  concern,  closely  connected  with  the  general 
interests,  and  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  tl:iosc, 
whose  high  function  it  is  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence, and  promote  (lie  general  welfare.  And  thus  sus- 
tained, your  memorialists  were  emboldened  to  approach 


your  Honom-able  Bodies  with  a  memorial,  praying  that 
mean§  might  be  provided  for  caiTying  into  execution 
the  design  reported  by  the  abovementioned  Board.  At 
the  following  session  they  presented  a  second  memorial. 
To  both  these  memorials  they  now  beg  leave  respect- 
fully to  refer. 

And  your  memorialists  again  venture  to  address  your 
honourable  bodies,  and  respectfiilly  to  repeat  their  re- 
quest, with  a  hope  that  among  the  many  and  weighty 
matters  wliich  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  Congress, 
this  may  be  thought  worthy  of  a  place. 

In  lu-ging  their  request,  your  memorialists  will  not 
trespass  upon  the  patience  of  Congress  by  a  detail  of 
facts  or  arguments  to  establish  the  impoi-tance  and  value 
of  the  projected  work.  The  materials  for  a  just  opinion 
are  to  be  found,  in  an  authentic  and  unquestionable  shape, 
in  the  report  already  referred  to,  and  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  will  readily  discern  the  conclusion  to  be  di-awn 
from  them.  But  your  memorialists  cannot  forbear  to 
reinai'k  that  the  great  channel  of  communication  with 
the  ocean  which  it  is  proposed  to  improve  is  becoming 
dailv  more  interesting.  The  tide  water  of  the  Delaware 
extends  to  the  fidls  at  Trenton,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  above  its  mouth,  visiting  in  its  coiu-se  three  states, 
and  affording  to  lai-ge  portions  of  them,  the  means  of 
intercom-se  with  foreign  countries  and  with  their  sister 
states.  The  heads  of  this  river,  the  streams  that  flow 
into  it,  and  tlie  roads  that  reacli  its  margin  at  different 
points,  ti-averse  a  great  extent  of  countr}-  rich  in  natural 
resources,  improved  1)V  cultivation,  contributing  largely 
to  internal  as' well  as"  to  external  trade  and  commerce, 
furnishing  the  nourishment  and  the  reward  of  wholesome 
industrv,  and  multiplying  and  strcnglliening  tlie  ties  of 
mutuarinterest  which  assist  to  bind  together  this  great 
and  liapi)v  national  confederac}".  Of  the  increasing 
value  and"  importance  in  particular  of  the  tiade  of  the 
city  and  ]5ort  of  Philadelpliia,yom-  memorialists  can  speak 
with  conlidence,  and  can  vouch  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  to  establish  that  it  is  well  entitled  to  protecting 
care.  Comparing  the  present  year  with  the  year  1822, 
tlie  value  of  exports  has  increased  nearly  two  milhons  of 
dollars.  In  registered  tonnage,  there  is  an  increase  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  nearly  five  thousand  tons.  In 
enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  there  is  an  increase  of  up- 
wards of  four  thousand  tons:  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
imposts  of  tlie  present  year  will  be  more  than  five  mil- 
lions two  hundred  thousand  dollai-s,  exceeding  the  im- 
post of  the  year  1822  by  upwards  of  one  million  and  an 
half  of  dollars. 

Of  the  probable  future  increase,  in  each  of  these  par- 
t-culars,  and  especiallv  in  the  interesting  item  of  coast- 
ing tonnage,  to  be  eniploved  in  maintaining  and  extend- 
ing our  connexions  with  the  other  states,  yoiu-  memorial- 
ists will  not  ventiu-e  to  hazard  a  prediction.  The  interests 
already  existing,  vour  memorialists  respectfully  submit, 
ai'e  of  sufficient  m'agnitude  to  be  entitled  to  a  h.gh  rank 
among  the  objects  of  nationd  concern  and  care,  and  tuUy 
to  warrant  ai\  expenditure  for  their  protection  to  tlie 
amount  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  contemplated 
work.  But  thev  mav  be  aUowed  at  the  sHine  time  to 
remark,  that  from  the  rapid  growth  of  domestic  mdustrj', 
from  the  improvement  of  inland  commumcation,  and 
from  the  abundance  of  valuable  mineral  products  which 
have  been  added  to  the  stock  of  exchangeable  commo- 
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dltJesby  facilities  given  to  interior  transportation,  a  very 
general,  and  they  believe,  well  founded  opinion  prevails, 
that  the  coasting  trade  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  will  be 
augmented  with  a  rapidity  liithcrto  unexampled. 

Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the  traffic,  foreign  or 
domestic,  thus  to  be  carried  on,  it  is  cliiefly  to  pass 
through  the  bay  and  river  Delaware :  and  thus,  for  want 
of  a  shelter  from  ice  and  storms,  it  meets  with  obstruc- 
tions, and  is  exposed  to  hazards,  always  inconvenient 
and  discouraging,  frequently  disasti-ous,  and  occasion- 
ally causing  heavy  losses  to  the  public  revenue. 

These  inconveniences,  obstructions,  and  dangers, 
would,  your  memorialists  have  no  doubt,  be  effectually 
removed  by  the  proposed  Breakwater.  And  this  would 
not  be  the  only  advantage.  A  secm-e  refuge  would  be 
afforded  to  vessels  navigating  that  part  of  the  coast,  ac- 
cessible at  all  times,  and  offering  them  a  safe  reti-oat 
from  the  storms  of  the  ocean.  At  present,  no  such  re- 
treat exists.  Upon  a  line  of  neai-ly  two  hundred  miles 
in  extent,  lying  along  tlie  middle  of  the  Atlantic  part  of 
the  Union,  and  probably  the  most  frequented  of  any 
portion  of  the  coast,  there  is  not  a  single  point  which 
otters  a  hai-bour  to  the  distressed  and  exhausted  naviga- 
tor. The  consequences  have  been  repeated  wrecks, 
great  loss  of  valuable  property,  and  frequent  loss  of  lives. 

In  submitting  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress, your  memorialists  might  also  urge  the  g-reat  exer- 
tions which  have  been,  and  continue  to  be  made  by  the 
state  of  Pennsjlvania,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to 
promote  internal  improvements.  In  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  it  is  computed  that  not  less  than  twelve 
millions  of  dollai-s  have  been  thus  expended  by  the  state 
and  her  citizens,  besides  contributing  her  full  quota  to 
the  support  of  the  government  of  tlie  Union.  And  they 
might  further  urge  the  cheerful  promptness  with  which 
the  state,  in  a  period  of  three  years,  conti-ibuted  five 
millions  of  dollars  towards  the  support  of  the  late  war. 
The  contemplated  work  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  full  benefits  of  these  exertions,  because  it  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  removal  of  obstructions  and  dangers  in 
the  great  outlet  through  which  the  streams  that  are 
opened  must  chiefiy  flow.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  crown- 
ing work  to  give  efficacy  to  all  the  rest.  With  such  a 
hai-bour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia would  be  placed,  if  not  upon  a  footing  of  equali- 
ty with  other  ports,  at  least  upon  a  footing  to  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  which  naturally  belong  to  her  position. 
Without  it,  she  does  not  and  cannot  enjoy  them.  The 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  navigation  of  the  Bay,  for 
want  of  a  place  of  .shelter,  are  a  perpetual  discourage- 
ment, the  effects  of  which  have  long  been  severely  felt, 
and  have  become  a  standing  argument  against  the  efforts 
of  public  spirited  citizens. 

If  this  important  undertaking  were  one  which  it  was 
withm  the  constitutional  competency  and  duty  of  the 
state  to  prosecute,  your  memorialists  would  not'deem  it 
right  to  address  themselves  to  Congress  for  aid.  If  it 
were  one,  with  respect  to  v.hich  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  was  even  questionable,  they  would  approach 
your  honourable  bodies  with  unafHscted  diffidence.  But, 
It  is  a  matter  which,  by  the  constitution,  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  government  of  the  Union,  and  is  clearly 
Within  the  universally  acknowledged  range  of  the 
powers  of  Congress.  It"  concerns  not 'a  single  state  alone, 
but  all  the  states.  It  is  connected  immed'iatelv  with  the 
gre.-.t  and  salutary  power  over  commerce,  which  the 
constitution  has  assigned  to  Congress  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  respectfully  pray  that 
an  appropriation  may  be  made  for  the  construction  of  a 
Breakwater,  according  to  the  report,  and  that  immedi- 
ate measures  may  be  directed  to  be  taken  for  executing- 
the  work.     And  they  will  prav,  &c. 

ROBERT  RALSTON, 

President  of  the  Chamber  of 
-        „  Commerce  of  Philadelphia. 

John  Vaurhav,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  21, 1825. 


PROCEEDINGS  OE  -\  TOWN  MEETING 

Held  in  Philadslphia,  Dec.  28,  1825. 

At  a  very  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  held 
pursuant  to  public  notice,  in  the  Supi-eme  Court  Room, 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  28th  instant,  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  memorializing  Congress  on  the  subject 
of  the  Breakwater  proposed  to  be  erected  near  Cape 
Henlopen, 

Horace  Binney,  esq.  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Sa- 
muel Jaudon,  appointed  secretary. 

The  following  resolutions  were  laid  before  the  meet- 
ing by  Joseph  Hopkinson,  esq.  seconded  by  Joho  Ser- 
geant, esq.  and  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is 
highly  important  to  the  welfare  of  Philadelphia,  and  of 
all  the  ports  and  places  in  the  United  States  can-yingon 
ti-ade  with  that  city,  and  bj'  its  means  with  the  interior 
of  the  country,  that  a  secure  artificial  harbom*  should  be 
constructed  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  Bay. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  such  a 
harbour  would  be  of  great  usefulness  to  the  commercial 
and  naval  interests  of  the  United  States;  and  that  inas- 
much as  its  constniction  belongs  properly  to  the  duties 
and  powers  assigned  by  the  constitution  to  the  general 
g'overnment,  it  would  be  right  and  proper  to  ask  the  ap- 
propriation of  national  funds  to  this  object. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
and  report  to  this  meeting-,  the  draught  of  a  memorial 
to  Congress,  praying  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  construction  of  a  secure  artificial  harbovu-,  at  or  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  Bay,  upon  the  plan  reported 
by  the  United  States'  Engineers. 

The  committee  was  then  ordered  to  consist  of  five 
persons,  whereupon,  Joseph  Hopkinson,  William  Jones, 
Manuel  Eyre,  Silas  E.  Wier  and  John  K.  Kane,  esq's, 
were  appointed. 

After  some  inter\'al,  the  meeting  being  again  organ- 
ized, the  following  memorial  was  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee : 
To  the  honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
The  Memorial  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  City  and  County 

of  Philadelphi,  convened  in  general  meeting, 
Respectfully  Represents: 

That  they  have  witnessed  with  satisfaction  the  liberal 
appropriations  heretofore  made  by  Congress  to  improve 
and  defend  the  navigation  of  various  ports  and  harbours 
in  the  United  States: — That  they  have  ever  regarded  the 
judicious  application  of  the  national  wealth  to  such  pur- 
poses as  among  the  most  effective  means  of  providing 
for  the  common  defence  and  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare; and  that  they  have  borne  with  cheerfulness  their 
share  of  the  burdens  which  such  disbursements  made 
necessary.  With  the  same  feeling-s  they  have  largely  and 
voluntarily  contributed,  of  their  private  means,  to  im- 
prove the  natural  advantages  of  their  country;  and  so 
long  as  the  objects  to  which  their  attention  was  called 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  employment  of  individual 
resources,  they  have  forborn  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the 
government. 

Nor  do  they  now  present  themselves  before  your  ho- 
nourable bodies  to  ask  a  partial  or  merely  local  advantage. 
They  have  seen  without  jealousy  the  benefits  conferred 
on  other  cities  by  the  enlightened  policy  of  Congress; 
regarding  them  always  as  a  pledge,  that  similar  and 
equally  important  interests  would  not  be  left  without 
protection  from  the  nation,  and  not  xmmindful  that  in 
our  confederated  rcpiiblic  the  good  bestowed  on  any 
part  is,  in  its  effects,  beneficial  to  the  whole.  But  it  is, 
because  the  measures  which  are  required  to  protect  tlie 
interests  of  your  memorialists,  will  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  a  much  larger  part  of  the  commer- 
cial body;  because  they  will  augment  the  rev'cnues  of 
the  country;  as  well  as  because  thev  are  bcvond  the  abi- 
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lity  of  individuals,  and  without  the  constitution  d  power  | 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  that  your  memorialists  ap-  I 
ply  at  the  present  time  to  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  : 
the  g'cneral  g-overnment.  i 

It  has  already  been  represented  to  your  honoxu'able  { 
bodies,  that  the  Bay  of  Dela^^•are,  by  which  outlet  the  \ 
commerce  of  Philadelphia  communicates  with  the  ocean,  I 
abounds  in  shoals,  i-equiring'  great  skill  and  experience  j 
of  the  pilots  by  whom  it  is  navigated,  and  that  from  tlie  j 
want  of  harbours  near  its  mouth,  its  approach  is  beset 
with  dangers,  against  which  skill  and  experience  do  not 
always  avail.     It  is  also  known  to  you,  that  in  the  year 
1823,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  the  bay, 
under  instructions  from  the  Seci-etary  atWar;  and  that  in 
their  repoi-t,  wliich  is  on  your  tables,  they  have  recom- 
mended the  construction  of  a  harbour  or  breakwater  in 
the  neighbom'hood  of  the  capes,  as  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  navigation.     It  is  to  the  propriety  and  importance 
of  causing  such  an  artificial  harbour  to  be  now  construct- 
ed, that  your  memorialists  invite  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  will  be  sufiicient  to  refer  your  honoiu^ble  bodies  to 
the  able  report  of  the  commissioners  on  this  subject, 
for  abundant  proof  that  protection  is  needed,  and  that  it 
is  practicable  to  give  it.  But  it  may  be  permitted  to 
your  memorialists  to  show,  by  a  few  observations,  the 
degree  to  which  the  usefulness  of  the  proposed  work 
extends. 

The  amount  of  outstanding  registered  tonnage  belong- 
ing to  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  is  nearly  sixty  thousand 
tons;  and  the  amount  of  its  tonnage  enrolled  and  licens- 
ed for  the  coasting  ti-ade,  is  more  than  twenty -five  thou- 
sand tons,  exclusive  of  river  craft:  making  a  total  of 
eighty-five  thousand  tons  navigating-  the  Delaware  bay 
from  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
value  of  the  imports  into  Pliiladelphia  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, during  the  present  year,  \\ill  exceed  twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  and  that  the  exports  from  Pliiladelphia 
to  foreign  counti-ies  during  the  same  period,  will  exceed 
ten  millions  and  a  half.  If  to  the  aggregate  of  these  be 
added  the  amount  brought  hither  from  ports  \\ithin  the 
United  States,  and  that  exported  to  themfrom  Philadel- 
phia, the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  States 
of  Delaware  and  New-Jersey  both  foreign  and  coastwise, 
and  the  value  of  the  shipping  by  which  all  these  are  car- 
ried, the  total  shows  the  amount  annually  jeopardized 
b}'  the  insecure  navigation  of  the  Delaware  Bay.  Where 
so  many  of  the  elements  of  calculation  arc  founded  on 
conjecture,  it  is  impossible  to  attain  precise  results;  but 
your  memorialists  believe  that  enoug-h  is  certain  to  justify 
their  opinion,  that  the  value  of  the  cargoes  thus  exposed 
annually  exceeds  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 

Your  memoi'iatists  most  respectfully  submit,  that  the 
present  trade  of  Philadelphia  alone,  yielding  as  it  does, 
more  than  one-fom"th  of  the  whole  commercial  revenue 
of  the  United  States,  is  in  itself  an  object  well  worthy 
the  protection  of  the  government.  Yet,  it  is  not  matter 
of  question,  that  the  trade  of  Philadelphia  is  daily  be- 
coming more  impoi-tant.  Within  the  last  tlu-ee  }eai-s, 
the  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  of  this  port  have  in- 
creased in  a  ratio  of  more  than  one-ninth.  In  the  same 
period,  the  amount  .annually  exported  from  Philadelphia 
has  advanced  nearly  one-fourth;  and  a  million  and  a  half 
has  been  added  to  the  annual  revenue  at  this  port  from 
imposts.  The  constant  augmentation  in  number  and 
importance  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  its 
vicinity,  the  opening  of  inexhaustible  mines  of  coal  on 
the  Susquehanna,  the  Lehigh  and  tlie  Schuylkill,  capa- 
ble of  supplying  the  whole  imion,  the  improvements 
completed  or  advancing  to  completion  to  facilitate  access 
from  other  parts  of  Pennsyhania,  and  the  consequent 
influx  of  agricultural  pi-oductions,  and  of  the  valuable 
minerals  which  abound  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  may 
be  indicated  as  causes,  which  have  operated  to  increase 
the  trade  of  Philadelphia,  and  which  will  continue  to 
swell  the  amount  of  property  annually  passing  through 
the  Capes  of  the  Delaware. 


But  the  citizens  of  Pliiladelpliia,  and  those  of  the 
states  which  border  on  the  Delaware  river,  are  not  alone 
interested  in  the  proposed  work.  The  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  which  passes  its  moutli,  re- 
quires security  and  protection.  From  the  Capes  of  Vir- 
g-inia  to  New-York,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  hundi-ed 
miles,  there  is  not  a  single  harbour,  which  presents  to 
vessels  eng-aged  in  this  important  branch  of  trade,  a  re- 
fuge from  the  perils  of  the  coast.  Your  honorable  bodies 
will  infer  the  extent  of  those  perils  from  the  fact,  which 
is  derived  from  an  actual  registry,  that  between  the  first 
of  January  1824,  and  the  first  of  December  1825,  no 
less  that  fifty-one  vessels  have  sufi"ered  shipwreck  within 
ten  miles  of  the  contemplated  Breakwater. 

When  it  is  remembered  by  the  Congress  of  the  Union 
to  whom  it  especially  belongs  to  I'egulate  commerce, 
that  an  annual  appropriation  of  one-tenth  of  the  duties 
received  by  the  United  States  at  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia, would  in  four  years  afford  full  protection  to  the 
shipping  interest  on  which  those  duties  are  levied — that 
the  same  protection  would  extend  its  benefits  to  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  states  generally,  and  that  for  the 
want  of  such  protection,  ever}'  month  is  lengthening 
the  record  of  lives  destroyed  and  propei-ty  wasted,  yom* 
memorialists  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope,  that  their 
prayer  will  not  be  unnoticed  by  your  honourable  bodies. 

Nor  can  they  think  it  necessary  to  urge  upon  those, 
who  have  the  exclusive  power  to  provide  and  maintain 
the  navy  of  tlie  counti-y,  that  in  times  of  war,  a  harbour 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaw  are,  guarded  by  the  simple  but 
impregnable  fortress  which  the  locahty  admits,  would  be 
invaluable  as  a  national  work,  and  that  as  a  place  of  re- 
fug-e  for  vessels  pm-sued  by  an  enemy,  approachable  un- 
der all  circumstances  without  a  pilot,  or  as  a  .station  from 
which  access  to  the  occean  is  at  all  times  practicable,  it 
would  combine  advantages  to  the  national  and  commer- 
cial marine,  scarcely  equalled  by  any  port  in  the  United 
States. 

Supported  by  these  considerations  of  great  and  gene- 
ral importance,  your  memorialists  most  respectfully  but 
most  earnestly  solicit  your  honourable  bodies  to  pass  a 
a  law,  appropriating  the  necessary  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  secure  artificial  harbour  near  the  Capes  of 
the  Dclawai'e. 

And  as  in  duty,  &.c. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  that  the  memorial  now  pre- 
sented be  adopted  by  this  meeting;  that  it  be  signed  in 
behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  and  County  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, by  the  Chairman  and  Secretiuy,  and  transmit- 
ted to  our  Representati\es  and  Senators  in  CongTess. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  to- 
gether Math  the  memorial  to  Congress,  be  published  in 
all  the  newspapers  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

On  motion,  adiourned. 

HOR :  BINNEY,  Cairman. 
SAMUEL  JAUDON,  Scc'ry. 

CASES  OF  SHIPWRECK,  LOSS,  AND  DISASTER, 

Within  the  Bay  of  Delaware,  as  well  as  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, by  vessels  being  driven  into,  or  out  thereof,  by 
storm  or  by  ice — and  which  would  have  been  prevent- 
ed, had  there  existed  a  ])lace  of  shelter  at  its  entrance. 
Collected  from  authentic  sources  under  the  direction 
of  a  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 
ISOr,  Jftnuary. — Pilot  boat  America,  of  Cape  May, 

di'iven  to  sea  from  under  said  Cape. 

Schr  Ameha  8c  Annah,  from  Barracoa  for  Philadelphia, 

arrived  at  New  York;  having  been  driven  from  the  Capes 

by  stress  of  weather. 

March — Brig  Commodore  Bany,  drove  ashore  in  the 

Bay,  but  got  off  again  after  much  loss. 

Brig  Fair  Dame,  from  .laniaica,  was  driven  out  of  the 

Bay,  attempted  to  make  New  York  and  was  driven  from 

there  also,  when  she  bore  away  for,  and  was  totally  lost 

near  Newport,  R.  1. 
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April — Brig  Sally,  was  cb'ove  ashore  near  Bombay 
Hook,  in  attempting'  to  reach  shelter  at  Reedy  Island. 

Ship  Woodrop  Sims,  for  Canton,  witli  specie,  was 
drove  from  her  anchors  on  the  sliore  inside  Cape  .May. 

Brig-  PoUy  and  Betsey  with  ten  or  twelve  others  were 
in  the  same  gale,  got  to  se;^  after  loss  of  cables  and  an- 
chors, a7id  many  lives. 

Brig  Ann  Jane,  tor  Bordeaux,  was  in  same  gale,  drove 
ashore  and  bilged  inside  Cape  May. 

Brig  Nanina,  for  'I'eneriife,         do         do         do     do. 

Ship  S.  Carolina,  from  Canton,  do         do         do     do. 

An  Eastern  ship,  ch-ove  over  the  overfalls,  and  to  sea, 
in  disti'ess  and  with  loss  of  cables  and  Anchors. 

Brig  Three  Apprentices,  from  Jamaica,  drove  out  of 
the  Bav,  boi-e  a\\'ay  for  New  York,  went  ashore  and 
-bilged  near  Sandy  Hook. 

Brig-  Mary,  McCutcheon,  from  New  Orleans,  driven 
out  of  the  Bay  with  loss  of  cables  and  anchors. 

Brig  Elizabeth,  Campbell,  from  St.  Croix,  saved  after 
loss  of  cables  and  anchors. 

Schooner  Betsey,  Hughes,  drove  ashore  at  Reedy 
Island. 

Schooner  Friendship,  Burbank,  from  St.  Thomas, 
di'Iven  ashore  near  Lewistown. 

Ship  Fair  Trader,  for  Hamburg,  lost  cables  and  anchors 
in  the  Bay,  and  could  make  no  harbor  until  she  reached 
Portland,  Maine. 

1808,  January — Brig  Nancy,  Bingham,  from  Havana, 
driven  ashore  on  the  oyster  beds. 

Schooner  Thetis,  Graysbury,  from  Genoa  via  New 
York,  di-iven  out  and  ashore  near  Cape  May. 

Schooner  Minerva,  Tripp,  from  Nassau,  clo  do  do. 

Schooner  Regulator,  from  Boston,  driven  from  her 
anchors  on  the  Cross  Ledge. 

November — Ship  Ag-nes,  from  Charleston,  parted 
cables  under  cape  May  and  driven  to  sea. 

Schooner  Jane,  from  Richmond,         do         do       do. 

Deceinher — Ship  Foiu*  Friends,  from  Havana,  driven 
out  of  the  Bay  after  loss  of  cables  and  anchors. 

Brig  Dolphin,  from  New  York,  driven  from  her  an- 
chors on  the  shoals  and  to  sea. 

Brig  Stetson,  from  New  York,  do  do         do. 

1809,  January — Brig  Portland,  Crabti-ee,  from  Wil- 
mington, N.  C;  drove  ashore  near  Listens. 

Schooner  Seahorse,  from  North  Carolina;  got  into 
Cohanzy  after  loss  of  cables  and  anchors. 

February — Brig  Caraillus,  from  New  Orleans,  driven 
-  ashore  near  Reedy  Island,  much  damag-ed  by  ice. 

May — Brig  Trumbull,  Coit;  put  back  from  the  Bay 
with  the  loss  of  cables  and  anchors. 

December — Sloop  Greyhound,  fi-om  Baltimore;  driven 
ashore  and  lost  on  cape  May. 

1810,  January — Brig  Mary,  to  Fa3al;  (h-iven  on  the 
Ovei-falls. 

Schooner  Friendship,  for  Charleston;  put  back  from 
the  Bay  in  distress. 

Brig  Neptune,  for  Havana;  put  back  from  the  Bay 
■with  the  loss  of  cables  and  anchors,  and  much  cut  with 
ice. 

Schooner  Phccbe  for  Laguira;  do  do         do. 

February — Ship  Jane,  for  P'ayal;  put  back  fi-om  tlie 
Bay  and  went  ashore  near  Listens. 

Schooner  Nancy,  for  Spanish  ]\Iain,  put  back  from  the 
Bay  and  went  ashore  near  Deep  creek. 

Schooner  Clementina,  for  Laguira,  cut  with  ice  and 
sunk  in  the  Bay. 

Schooner  Concordia,  for  Havana;  driven  ashore  near 
Collins'  Ditch. 

Bi'ig  Cyrus,  do  do  do. 

Brig  Susannah, for  Cadiz,  brigOlj-nipus,  for  Toningcn, 
schooner  Atlantic,  and  schooner  Louisiana;  all  driven 
ashore  near  Cohanzey. 

Brig  Eliza,  for  Toningen,  and  schooner  Huntress  for 
New  York;  driven  ashore  near  App'oquinimink. 

Ship  Guatamazon,  fi-om  Canton,  to  New  York,  drove 
ashore  under  cape  May  and  bilged — lost  over  50,000 
dollars. 


1810,  February — Schooner  Weymouth,  from  Maracai- 
bo;  sails  torn,  vessel  rnuch  injured. 

M/rc/«— Brig  Growler,  Roberts,  from  Canton;  driven 
on  the  Flogger. 

December — Brig  Growler,  Robinson,  from  Havana; 
di'iven  on  the  Brand^'winc — vessel  and  cai-go  lost. 

Ship  Frsmklin,  for  Charleston;  driven  back  and  much 
cut  with  ice. 

1812,  January — Brig  Three  Brothers,  from  St.  Thom- 
as; driven  on  shore  and  lost  under  cape  Hcnlopen. 

Sbjp  Lydia;  drove  ashore  from  the  Brown  and  Lewis- 
town  beach. 

Schooner  Juliet,  from  Havana;  driven  ashore  near  the 
point  of  cape  Henlopen. 

Schooner ,  a  prize,  cargo  cocoa  and  rum;  drove 

ashore  neai-  Lewistown — all  lost. 

Schooner  Perseverance,  from  Havana;  driven  ashore 
on  Lewistown  beach. 

Schooner  ,    (Sp.anish;)  drove   on  shore  near 

Lewistown — all  lost. 

February — Brig  Eliza,  from  Sligo  via  Lisbon;  drove 
ashore  on  cape  May. 

Sloop ,  (Spanish,)  captain  Povell;  drove  ashore 

near  pitch  of  cape  Henlopen. 

1813,  January — Brig  General  Apodaca,  (Spanish,) 
from  Havana;  diiven  ashore  at  cape  Henlopen — cargo 
lost. 

1815,Jamiary — Sloop  Industry,  for  Charleston;  sti-and- 
ed  near  Lewistown — onl}^  part  of  the  cargo  saved. 

1817,  Jamiary — Schooner  Five  Sisters,  fi-om  Balti- 
more; driven  ashore  on  Egg  Island — full  of  water. 

February — Brig  Hope,  Hall;  driven  into  the  Roads  in 
the  ice,  with  loss  of  best  bower  and  cable. 

Brig  Friends;  di-iven  ashore  half  a  mile  inside  cape 
Henlopen. 

Brig  Eliza;  drove  ashore  second  time,  with  loss  of  an- 
choi-s  and  cables  at  Lewistown. 

Schooner  Ehza;  driving  in  .the  Bay  in  ice,  without 
cables  or  anchors. 

Sloop  Polly  and  Ehza,  from  Richmond;  driven  from 
the  Bay,  and  drifting  off  Egg  Harbom-  Flats. 

March — Brig  John  Howe,  from  Havana;  had  to  cut 
cables  in  cape  Henlopen  roads  and  go  to  sea. 

United  States'  schooner  Helen;  ch-ove  from  her  anchors 
on  sliore  at  Lewistown;  totally  lost. 

1817,  March — Ship  Hope,  Gardiner,  for  Philadelphia 
I  brig  James  Coulter,  from  Havana  and  schooner  Commo- 
I  dore  Perry,  from  Havana;  compelled  to  cut  cables  and 
stand  to  sea. 

I      Brig  Pilot,  Wing,  of  Philadelphia,  lost  cables  and  an- 
I  chors  and  compelled  to  stand  to  sea. 
I      Brig  Amanda,  from  St.  Domingo;  lost  cables  and  an- 
chors in  the  roads  and  had  to  di-ive  ashore. 

December — Brig  Junius,  from  St.  Salvador;  lost  cables 
and  anchors  and  blown  out  of  the  bay. 
'      Schooner  P'avom-ite;  drove  on  the  Overfalls,  damaged 
rudder  and  had  to  put  back. 

Brig  Ariadne;  lost  anchor  and  cable  in  the  bay  and  put 
to  sea. 

Schooner  Washington,  from  Norfolk;  lost  anchors  and 
j  cables  in  the  bay  and  was  blown  off  the  coast. 
j  1818,  February — Ship  Alpha;  drove  on  the  Brown; 
i  drifted  on  toLcwistown  bar;  cut  away  masts. 
I  Brig  Roderick,  from  Savannah  for  New  York,  put  into 
j  the  Delaware;  lost  an  anchor  and  dragg-ing,  cut  and  ran 
for  the  beach. 

I  Brig  General  Scott,  from  Port-au-Prince,  with  specie, 
sugar,  coffee  and  tobacco;  rode  the  gale  till  Satui-day, 
when  she  lo.st  cables  and  anchors;  had  to  run  on  tlie 
beach ;  crew  frost  bitten. 

Schooner  St.  Helena;  drifting  in  the  bay  in  tlie  ice. 
March — Sloop  Tryjihenia,  from  Now  York  to  Norfolk; 
put  in  and  was  cast  away  on  Cape  May;  one  female  and 
three  men  lost;  captain  and  one  man  drifted  on  shore  on 
the  quarter  deck. 

Schooner  Ann  Maria,  for  Darien;  drove  ashore  on  cape 
Henlopen  and  bilged. 
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1817,  January — Schooner  Pennsylvania,  from  Charles- 
ton; drove  out  and  on  shore  near  cape  May;  full  of  water. 
October — Schooner  Concord,  fi-om  Ocracock  to  New 
York;  blov/n  ashore  and  cast  away  on  cape  May;  vessel 
and  cai'g"o  lost. 

November — Sloop  Canton,  h'om  Fredericksburg- for  N. 
York,  blown  ashore  and  cast  av/ay  on  cape  May;  cargo 
3.000  bushels  of  wheat,  lost. 

1820,  January — brig-  Mary  Jane,  from  St.  Thomas  for 
New  York,  cast  away  at  Cold  Spring-  bar;  crew  saved. 

Brig-  Hyperion,  from  Rio,  driven  ashore  on  Cohanzy 
Flats,  when  trying-  for  shelter. 

Brig  Concord,  from  CuiTacoa,      do.         do. 

Brig  Joseph  S.  Lewis,  do.         do. 

February — Ship  Emma  Matilda,  do.  do.  on  her 
beam  ends, 

Ship  Maria,  from  Matanzas;  drove  on  shore  on  Towns- 
end's  Inlet  near  cape  May;  bilged. 

May — Sliip  Superior;  parted  cables  at  the  Brandy- 
wine,  and  had  to  put  back. 

1821,  January — Schooner  M'Donough,  from  Boston; 
lost  anchor  and  cable  under  cape  May;  bore  away  and 
made  harboiu'  at  Rhode  Island. 

Brig-  Venus,  from  Cape  Haytien  for  Philadelphia;  was 
four  times  oft"  the  Delaware  bay  and  New  York  and  twice 
off"  the  Chesapeake;  was  driven  from  each  by  heavy 
gales;  crew  frosj  bitten  and  neai-ly  exhausted;  cargo  da- 
maged, also  sails  and  rigging. 

Ship  Montesquieu ,  for  Philadelphia;  driven  from  her 
anchors  in  the  bay  and  stood  for  sea. 

Sliip  North  America  for  Pliiladelphia;  lost  rudder  and 
cables  and  anchors,  and  stood  for  sea. 

February — Ship  Rebecca  for  Philadelphia;  cut  both 
cables,  and  stood  to  sea. 

Brig  Feliciana,  fi-om  New  Orleans;  lost  anchors  and 
drove  over  the  shears;  saved  almost  by  miracle. 

Ship  Orleans  from  New  Orleans;  sunk  by  the  ice  in 
the  bay;  vessel  and  cargo  nearly  total  loss. 

Sloop  Active  from  Matanzas;  lost  anchor  and  cable  in 
the  bay  and  had  to  go  to  sea. 

March — Sloop  Antelope,  for  Savannah;  driven  ashore 
at  cape  May  and  lost  rudder. 

/u«e— Schooner  Mary  and  Betsey  from  New  Orleans; 
cargo  tobacco,  pork,  flour,  &c.  anchored  in  Old  Kiln 
roads;  parted  and  ran  on  shore  near  Lewistown  bar. 

September — Brig  Newbem  from  Gibraltar;  was  drove 
ashore  at  Bombay  Hook,  after  loss  of  cables  and  an- 
chors. 

Sloop ,  Winslow,  master;  drove  from  her  an- 
chors and  was  lost  near  Lewistown. 

Brig  Timaranda  lost  both  masts  near  the  Shears;  ulti- 
mately saved  and  towed  up  by  pilot  boats. 

Brig  Louisiana  from  St.  Jago;         do.       do. 

Schooner  William  &  Catharine  from  Baltimore;  driven 
ashore  at  Bombay  Hook. 

Brig  Washington,  do.  do. 

Brig  Mai-y,  CoiTcy;  lost  both  anchors  and  cables,  and 
had  to  drive  to  sea. 

1822,January — Brig  Irene  drove  on  Lewistown  beach; 
cargo  damaged. 

February — Brig  Hamlet  got  to  anchor  under  cape 
Henlopen;  obliged  to  cut  cables  and  go  to  sea. 

Schooner  M'Donough  was  drove  fi-om  her  anchors  in 
the  roads,  and  to  sea. 

Brig  Concordia  was  drove  from  her  anchors  on  Mis- 
pillion;  totally  lost. 

iJffly-r-Sloop  Seaman  from  New  York,  drove  on  the 
Overfalls;  afterwards  in  a  heavy  storm  was  totally  lost. 

Ship  Factor,  Sheed,  lost  anchors,  cables,  and  windlass 
in  same  storm,  and  had  to  put  to  sea. 

Brig  Mary  lost  masts,  anchors,  cables,  in  same  gale. 

Ju7ie — Schooner  Polly,  with  naval  stores,  was  driven 
on  the  Flogger;  totally  lost. 

1823,  January — Brig  Alert,  from  England,  touched 
on  the  Shears;  afterwards  was  ran  on  shore  near  Lewis- 
town,  with  eight  feet  water  in  her  hold;  only  part  of 
cargo  expected  to  be  saved. 


Schooner  Sally  from  Norfolk  to  New  York,  drore 
ashore  £it  cape  May;  cargo  and  one  of  the  crew  lost. 

^prll — Scliooner  Polly  and  Sylvia,  for  Petersburg; 
was  drove  ashore  in  a  gale  near  Lewistown. 

Schooner  Regulator  was  drove  ashore  on  cape  Henlo- 
pen, and  cast  awaj'. 

December — Sloop  Valiant  from  Newbern  for  NewYork 
in  search  of  shelter,  was  cast  ashore  ne  r  cape  May. 

1824,  February — Schooner  Nancy,  fi-om  Mai-tinique 
to  Plymouth,  in  search  of  shelter  drove  ashore  near  cape 
May  and  bilged. 

1825,  January — Sloop  Boxer  for  Philadelphia,  made 
anchorage  under  cape  May;  Avas  drove  off",  and  spoke  18 
days  afterwards,  having  lost  cables  and  anchors. 

Schooner  M'Donough  from  Rio  de  la  Hatche,  split 
her  sails,  lost  anchors  and  cables,  and  drove  ashore  at 
Lewistown. 

Jlpril — Sloop  Spaa-tan  from  Savannah,  drove  ashore  in 
a  gale,  above  Lewistown;  probably  lost  totally. 

May — Brig  Louisiana  from  Baltimore ;  drove  on  and 
was  lost  upon  the  Flogger. 

June — Sloop  Kitty  Ann,  drove  ashore  in  the  gale  un- 
der cape  Ma}^ 

Sloop  George  Ogden,         do.     do.     do. 

Thirteen  others,         do.         do.         do. 

Sloop  Friendship  from  New  York,         do.     do. 

Eight  sloops  drove  ashore  in  the  gale  under  cape  Hen- 
lopen. 

Brig  Bevan  parted  cables  in  the  gale,  cut  away  mast, 
and  drove  to  sea. 

Brig  Rose  lost  cables  and  sails;  retm-ned,  reports  a  ship 
and  brig  on  shore,  dismasted  and  bilged;  also  thirty-two 
sail  large  and  small  on  shore  on  cape  Henlopen,  beach 
covered  with  goods. 

Pilot  boat  Lewis  Clapier,  on  shore  at  cape  Henlopen; 
stern  stove  in. 

Brig  Joseph  Eastburn  drove  on  shore  inside  of  cape 
May. 


Schooner  William  Penn, 

do. 

do. 

A  sloop 

do. 

do. 

Sloop  Equality 

do. 

-  do. 

Schooner  Thetis 

do. 

do. 

Pilot  Boat  Edward  Thompson  and  one  smack  drove 
on  cape  May  from  cape  Henlopen;  both  lost,  captain 
drowned. 

Sloop  Ohio  drove  on  shore  inside  cape  Mav. 

Schooner  Three  Sisters         do.  do. 

Sloop  Philip  Walters  do.  do. 

Sloop  Paragon  from  New  York  do. 

Sloop  Three  friends  do.  do.  and  sunk. 

Sloop  Betsey  for  New  York,  abandoned  near  cape 
May;  drove  ashore  at  cape  Henlopen. 

Schooner  Herald  for  Newburyport  lost  anchors;  drove 
ashore  near  Blackbird  creek. 

Seven  vessels  ashore  between  Cohanzy  and  Back 
creeks. 

Nine  vessels  ashore  near  Lewistown. 

The  Uno,  of  New  York,  has  not  been  heard  of;  sup- 
posed to  be  lost  with  all  hands,  within  the  bay. 

The  Emeline,  her  sails  have  been  found;  her  crew 
supposed  to  be  lost  within  the  bay. 

The  Fame  was  driven  on  the  beach         do.         do. 

The  M'Donough  do.     do.  captain  drowrfed. 

November — Schooner  Maria  parted  cables  in  the'bay, 
and  had  to  drive  to  sea. 

December — Schooner  Tombull  blown  as  far  north  as 
Egg  Harbour,  was  ran  on  shore  for  preservation  of  the 
ci-ew. 

1826, February — Schooner  Boscer  blown  ashore  at 
cape  May. 

Brig  Joseph  Eastburn  drove  from  the  bay  with  loss  of 
cables  and  anchors;  crew  frost  bitten;  manned  by  pilots, 
and  afterwards  -got  in. 

Barqite  Catharine  from  Liverpool,  driven  to  sea  from 
the  bay  by  the  ice. 

August — Schooner  Cicero,  fi-om  Baltimore,  drove  on 
the  Brandy  wine;  cargo  totally  lost  with  vessel. 
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October — Schooner  America  for  Edenton;  drove   on 
J.ewistown  beacJi. 


Ships. 
Brig's . 
Sch's. 
Sloops. 


Pilot-boats 4 


Uncertain. 
Barque. . . 


.20 
.   1 


Tot;d 193 


Philadelphia,  24th  Dec.  1826. 

Sir, — Caleb  Newbold,  esq.  late  last  evening',  handed 
me  your  favour  to  him  of  the  21st  inst.  The  duties  of 
the  secretaries  of  our  Insurance  offices  are  arduous  at 
this  period,  and  prevent  them  from  giving  what  I  was 
desirous  to  furnish  you  fully  with,  through  the  commit- 
tee. At  their  request,  the  accompanying  list  of  loss  and 
disaster  to  vessels  and  cargoes  bound  into  and  out  of  the 
Delaware,  as  also  of  those  who,  from  distress  at  sea,  or 
on  the  co;ist,  sought  shelter  there  in  time  of  storm  and 
peril,  from  leak,  loss  of  spars  and  sails,  want  of  water 
and  provisions,  sickly  or  disabled  crews,  and  the  multitude 
of  other  casualties  inseparable  from  the  pursuits  of  the 
merchant  and  the  mariner,  lias  been  made  hastily  up, 
but  from  sources  to  be  relied  on.  It  contains,  however, 
but  a  minor  exhibit  of  the  appaling  sufferings  of  seamen 
and  the  incalculable  loss  of  property  to  individuals  and 
the  public,  which  are  annually  expci-icnced  on  this  coast 
more  particularly  in  the  Delaware,  which  has  been,  and 
still  is,  resorted  to  by  foreign  as  well  as  general  coasting 
vessels  when  in  distress,  counting  upon  the  efficiency 
and  ability  of  its  pilots,  and  the  promptness  with  which 
every  want  is  supplied  when  human  exei-tion  can  bring 
the  sufferers  to  any  of  its -present  places  of  shelter. — 
These  are  yet  in  emergency,  distant  from  either  cape, 
and  require,  against  the  obstructions  of  ice  and  adverse 
winds,  more  time  and  powerful  exertion  than  the  gene- 
i-ally  exhausted  state  of  crews  under  such  circumstances 
can  sustain.  The  result  is  obvious  and  apparent  to  the 
most  careless  obsencr.  Place  but  a  shelter  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay,  the  commerce  of  the  Delaware  will 
not  alone  be  protected  and  preserved  by  it,  but  that  of 
the  whole  coast,  daily  passing  and  repassing  its  capes, 
together  with  foreign  vessels  who  resort  there  when 
overtaken  by  accident  at  sea.  All  will  find  a  haven  where 
their  crews  can  be  recruited;  damages  repaired,  and 
their  wants  fully  supplied  secure  from  mishap  or  danger, 
thereby  the  interests  of  merchants,  and  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  individuals  will  be  saved  from  jeopardy  or  un- 
timely death. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  vessels  within  nam- 
ed were  brought  to  the  most  secure  anchorage  possible 
within  the  capes,  and  that,  whether  driven  on  shore  in- 
side or  without  the  bay  afterwards,  was  a  consequence 
not  under  the  control  of  the  pilots  or  commanders,  but 
by  an  overwhelming  act  of  the  elements  operating  in  a 
space  where  no  efficient  secui'ity  could  be  seized  upon 
to  prevent  disaster. 

Had  but  a  bamer  in  their  vicinity,  existed,  at  which 
they  coul  I  have  attiched  in  threatening  and  inclement 
weather,  these  occun-ences  would  not  have  been  on  re- 
cord, nor  brought  up  now  to  renew  afresh  the  sonows 
and  distress  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  nor  those  of 
the  impoverished  merchant  or  imderwriter;  nor  would 
the  consequent  immense  losses  to  the  revenue  have  to 
be  so  imperiously  presented  to  the  view  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Union. 

I  regret  my  labours,  so  far,  will  prove  so  unsatisfactorj' 
at  so  important  a  period;  nevertheless  will  be  happy,  if 
by  a  continuance  of  them,  they  can  be  made  productive 
of  the  slightest  aid  towards  the  important  object  you 
have  now  to  advocate.  With  due  deference  and  respect 
permit  me  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

ALEX.   STEWART,  Jr. 
Hon.  Jonn  Wurts,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Amount  of  revenue  arising  from  commerce,  and  amount 
of  expenditures  paid  from  the  Treasiuy,  calculated  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1790,  to  the  31st  December,  1825,  viz. 


Jievcnue  Received, 

From  Delaware  Bay  ^80,313,726 

Chesapeake  Bay  56,963,669 

the  harbour  of  New  York  144,055,315 

the  harbour  of  Boston  64,517,667 

Expenditures  made. 
To  Delawai-e  Bay  835,483 

—  Chesapeake  Hay  3,253,611 

—  the  harbour  of  New  York  4,185,481 

—  the  harbour  of  Boston  916,957 
Thus  the  expenditure  on  the  Delaware,  in  proportion 

to  the  revenue  p.aid,  is  only  a  fraction  more  than  one  per 
cent.;  whilst  the  expenditmre  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is 
more  than  5^  per  cent.;  on  tlie  New  York  harbour  more 
than  2^  per  cent. ;  on  the  harboiu'  of  Boston  a  fi'action 
less  than  1^  per  cent. ;  so  that  Baltimore  has  received 
450  per  cent,  more  of  the  public  money,  than  Philadel- 
phia and  all  other  ports  on  the  Delaware;  New  York  has 
received  125  per  cent,  more;  and  Boston  has  received 
about  50  per  cent.  more. 

STATEMENT, 

Shewing  the  value  of  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  bound 
into  the  Delaware,  between  the  28th  December,  1826, 
and  15th  January,  1827,  which  were  compelled  to  go 
to  sea,  or  to  seek  precarious  shelter  elsewhere. 

PHiLADELPHii,  Jan.  23,  1827. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  inclose  you  a  valu.able  document  from  Mr.  Stewart, . 
wliich  ought  to  convince  every  one  of  the  importance  of 
the  contemplated  Breakwater  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  With  all  the  zeal  and  indcfatig-able  in- 
dustry of  Mr.  Stewart,  I  am  persuaded  he  has  not  been 
able  to  collect  all  tlie  cases  of  disaster  which  might  fair- 
ly be  brought  into  view. — Many  vessels  bound  to  New 
York,  as  well  as  to  this  place,  have,  for  the  last  week, 
been  at  anchor  in  tlie  open  sea,  having  been  prevented 
fi-om  making  a  port  by  the  inclemency  of  tlie  weather. 
The  mouth  of  the  Delaware  is  now  the  only  place  of 
shelter,  from  Maine  to  the  Chesapeake,  every  hai-borin 
the  whole  distance  being  obstructed  by  ice. 

With  much  respect,  vour  most  obedient  servant, 
A.  G.  RALSTON, 
Secretary  to  Breakwater  committee. 

John  AVurtz,  Esq. 

Value  of  vessels  with  their  cargoes,  bound  into  the 
Delaware,  or  from  thence,  with  others  seeking  shelter 
there,  wliich  have  been  compelled  to  go  to  sea,  by  los- 
ing anchors  or  cables,  or  to  seek  precarious  shelter 
within  its  Bay,  or  at  Reedy  Island,  Newcastle,  Chester, 
SiC.  from  force  of  storm  and  ice;  by  which  almost  all  .ire 
injured,  as  well  as  the  crews  more  or  less  frozen  or  dis- 
abled. Commencing  on  the  28th  December,  1826,  and 
ending  the  15th  instant,  comprizing  a  period  of  only 
eighteen  days.  Collected  and  reported  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  chamber  of  com- 
mei'ce. 

Brig  Joseph  Eastburn,  bound  for  St.  Thom- 
as, got  into  Reedy  Island  j^25,000 
Brig  Saint  Anna,  do.  Porto  Rico,  do  12,000 
Schr  Baltimore,  (a  pilot  boat,)      do  2,600 
Steamboat  Norfolk,  bound  for  Philadelphia, 

got  into  Duck  creek  35,000 

Ship  Thomas  Scattergood,  do.  Canton,  got 

into  Newcastle  Piers  125,000 

Ship  Fannv,  do.  Ciibralt.ir,  do  60,000 

Addison,  do.  Marseilles,  do  62,000 

Alexander,  do.  Chiu-leston  do  50,000 

Atlantic,  do.  Havana  do  45,000 

Julius  CKsar,  do.  city  Point  do  15,000 

Brig  President,  do.  Havana  do  14,918 

Philadelphia,  do  do      do  28,316 

Schooner  Eliza  Piggot,  do.  St.  Thomas  do  14,219 
Valiant,  do.  New  York  do                     35,000 
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Schooner  Maryland,  do.  Tampico  do 

Borneo,  bound  from  Wilming'ton  do 

Brig  James  Lawrence,  bound  for  Mobile  do 
Ship  Ohio,  do.  New  Orleans,  got  into  Point 

House  pier 
Brig  Oregon,  do  do  got  into  Fort  Mifflin  pier 
Brig  Wave,  do.  Boston  do 

Hamlet,  do.  Carthagena  do 

Columbian,  bound  for  Lagniira  do 

Schooner    Cecilia,     do.     Carthagena;     cut 

through  by  the  ice,  near  Reedy  Island 
William  Porter,  do.  Norfolk,  do  do 

and  sunk 
Richmond,  bound  from  Richmond; 

got  into  Cohansey 

Eliza  Jane,  do.  Boston  do 

Forrester  do.  New  Orleans  do 

-James Bun-ell,  do.  Providence;  got 


into  Maiu-ice  river 

Domestic,     do     do     do 

Rights  of  Man,  bound  for  Cuba 


19,621 
6,500 
5,500 

40,000 
30,000 
15,000 
15,000 
22,000 

5,349 

22,000 

8,000 
20,000 
18,000 

40,000 

25,000 

4,635 


Brig  Francis,  Croft,  bound  from  Savannah;  lost 

windlass,  cut  cables,  and  drove  to  sea  12,000 

Brig  Emily,  do.  Gibraltar,  do.  do.  18,000 

BarqueWyoming,  bound  for  Havre;  pailed  ca- 
bles and  forced  to  sea  36,829 

Ship  Florian,  bound  from  Chai'lcston;  got  into 
Lewiston  creek  30,000 

Ship  Carolinian  do.  do.  anchored  in  the  bay, 

drove  out,  not  since  heard  of  25,000 

Schooner  Little  George  Eyre,  do.  Havanna; 

got  into  Lewistown  Roads  10,000 

Brig  James  &  Mary,  do.  Pemambuco,  do.  28,000 

Schooner  Fanner's  Ingenuity,  do.  Norfolk;  got 

into  Maurice  river  6,000 

Schooner  Messenger,  do.  Providence,  R.I.  got 
into  Pea  Patch  50,000 

Schooner  Socrates,  do.  New  York,  do.  12,000 

Schooner  Mirror,  do.  Hartford,  Connecticut; 
lost  deck-load  and  towed  into  anchorage  by 
the  pilot  boat  William  Price  20,000 

Ship  Juno,  do.  Bremen;  got  into  Reedy  Island      30,000 

Brig  Cuba  bound  for  Gibraltar;  got  into  Point 

House  pier  15,500 

Ship  Benjamin  Morgan.*  bovmd  from  New  Or- 
leans; got  up  witliin  20  miles  of  Reedy  Island; 
from  thence  was  drove  to  sea;  has  on  board 
for  U.  S.  Bank,  $100,000  sp.  200,000 

Ship  Sarah  Ralston,  do. Liverpool;  got  into  Lew- 
istown roads;  afterwards  drove  to  sea  140,000 

Brig  Dodge  Healy,  do.  New  Orleans:  frozen  up 
on  Cohansey  flats,  in  great  distress,  both  an- 
chors lost,  and  all  the  crew  except  4,  sick         35,000 

Ship  Tuscarora*  do.  Liverpool;  got  into  Lew- 
istown roads;  drove  to  sea  140,000 

Brig  Floyd,*  do.  New  Orleans;  drove  out  of  the 

bay  46,000 

Brig  Monument,  do.  do.  got  into  cape  May  49,000 

Schooner  Emily  Davis,  do.   Richmond  do.  15,000 

Brig  Harp,  do.  Demerara;  got  into  the  bay; 
was  drivert  out,  and  reached  Norfolk  in  dis- 
tress 26,000 

Sloop  William  Henry,  do.  Savannah;  got  into 

the  bay  and  to  Reedy  Island  ■     5,000 

Jrig  Olive  &  Sarah  bound  for  Havana;  got  into 
Point  House  pier  13,000 

S^oop  Reaper  do.  New  York;  got  into  Newcastle 

piers  10,000 


$1,792,987 


*  These  vessels,  with  man}'  otlicrs,  were  by  latest  ac- 
counts, at  anchor  on  the  sea  coast  south  of  Sandy  Hook, 
unable  to  enter  there,  the  channel  to  New  York  being 
choki^l  with  ice  at  the  Narrows,  by  everv  change  of 
tide 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  value  of  the  following 
coasting  and  foreign  vessels  is  to  be  added;  which,  M-ith 
the  bay,  river,  and  small  coasting  craft,  will  swell  the  ac- 
tual amount  of  propei-ty  at  risk,  at  the  above  period, 
much  beyond  two  millions  of  dollars. 

Sloop  Charlotte  and  Sarah  from  New  York;  got  into 
Newcastle. 

Schooner  Greek  from  the  Vineyard;  put  into  the  bay; 
subsequently  di'ove  out  in  distress. 

Schooner  St.  Croix,  from  Trinidad;  got  into  Newcas- 
tle piers. 

Schooner  James  from  Boston;  got  into  the  capes  of 
Delaware. 

Schooner  Amelia  from  Newbern,  N.  C.  do. 

Sloop  Friendship  fi-om  Norfolk;  got  into  Cohansey. 

Two  topsail  schooners,  do. 

By  order  of  the  Pliiladelpliia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
ALEX.  STEWART,  Jr. 

Ships 13|Barque 1 

Brigs 18  Steamboat. 

Sch's 25 

Sl'ps 4 


Total 62 


COASTING  TRADE  THROUGH  DELAWARE 
BAY. 

Mr.  Sergeant  submitted  to  Congress  tlie  foUowng  Es- 
timate of  the  Annual  Coasting  Trade  to  and  from  Ports 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  passing  in  and 
out  of  the  Delawai'e  Bay,  &c. 

Philadelpliia,  January  10,  1828. 

Many  of  the  vessels  in  the  annexed  schedule  are  own- 
ed by  citizens  of  Eastern  States,  and  much  of  the  insur- 
ance on  vessels  and  cargoes  is  effected  in  states  east  of 
Pennsylvania. 

There  are  agents  in  Philadelphia  for  four  insurance 
companies  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  value 
of  transient  vessels  and  cargoes,  coastwise,  coming  to, 
and  going  from  Philadelphia;  but  the  number  is  very 
great,  probably  amounting  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
passing  in  and  out  of  Delaware  Bay  in  the  coiu-se  of  a 
year. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
coming  to  Philadelphia  from  North  Carolina,  and  owned 
there,  comes  in  ti-ansient  coasting  vessels,  (of  coiu-se  not 
in  the  annexed  estimate.)  One  house  mentions  that  they 
have  received  in  1827,  3,200  bales  of  cotton  owned  in 
North  Carolina,  nine-tenths  of  which  came  in  transient 
coasters. 

The  amount  of  the  tr.adcfrom  Wilmington,  Del.  to  N- 
York  and  other  ports,  is  very  considerable. 

J.  J.   BORIE, 
Chairman  of  Breakwater  Committee  of 
Philad.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Attest. 
A.   G.  Ralstox, 

Secretary  of  Breakwater  Committee 
of  Philad.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Philadelphia,  December  31,  1827. 
AVe,  the  subscribers,  owners  and  agents  of  packets, 
which ,  with  their  cargoes,  are  estimated  in  the  annexed 
schedule,  consider  the  estimates  as  not  oven-ated. 
GRANTS  &  STONE, 

Boston  line  of  packets. 
A.  C.  BARCLAY, 

Boston  hne  of  packets. 
JAS.  GEO.  STACEY  &  Co. 

New  York  line  of  packets. 
BAILEY  &  BRIDGES, 

For  New  York  and  Portland  lines. 
C.  PRICE  &  MORGAN, 

Agents  for  NewOrleans  packets. 
SMITH  &  STEWARDSON, 

Agents  for  Charleston  line. 
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SCHUYLKILL  NAVIGATION. 


TS 


John  HASELTINE, 

Ag'ent  for  New  Orleans  packets. 
C.   &  F.  KING, 

Ag-ents  New  York  line. 
C.   &:  C.   W.   PEIRCE, 

Portsmouth  hne  of  packets. 
THOMAS  &  MARTIN, 
Agents  for  Providence  line  of  packets. 
HACKER,  BROWN  &  Co. 

For  Salem,  Mass.  packets. 
CALEB  S.   FOLVVELL, 

Agent  for  Richmond  line. 
JONA.  PALMER, 

Ag-ent  for  Hartford  line. 
WM.  BROWN. 
-\gent  for  Newburvport  and  Hingham  vessels. 
STANTON  &  BROTHER, 
Agent  tor  Stonington,  Conn.  line. 
WASH'N  JACKSON, 

For  Attakapas  line. 
JOSEPH  HAND, 

Proprietor  of  Alexandria  line, 
and  agent  for  Baltimore  line. 
CALEB   S.   FOLWELL, 
Agent  for  the  Norfolk  and  Petersburg  line. 
JAMES  PATTON.jr. 
Agent  for  the  Wilmington,  N.  C.  packets. 
BEVAN  &  PORTER, 
Agents  for  the  Newbern,  N.C  packets. 
THOS.  W.   MORGAN, 

Agent  for  New  Bedford  packet. 

Philadelphia,  January  10, 1827. 
J.  J.  BORIE, 
Chairman  of  Breakwater  Committee  of 
Philad.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Attest, 
A.   G.   Ralstox, 

Secretary  of  Breakwater  Committee 
of  Philad.  chamber  of  Commerce. 

Above  30,000  yards  of  homespun,  linens  and  wooiens 
have  been  manufactured  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borough  of  Lancaster,  from  May  1, 1769  to  Maj-  1,  1770, 
and  it  is  computed  there  was  not  less  than  50  looms  and 
700  spinning  wheels  in  use  in  that  town. — Fcnn.Chron. 

SCHUYLKILL  NAVIGATION. 

REPORT. 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Com- 
pany. 

The  President  and  Managers  of  the  Schuylkill  Navig-a- 
tion  company  have  the  pleasure,  in  reporting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  another  year,  to  exhibit  a  continued  increase 
in  the  business  of  the  company,  which  gradually  deve- 
lopes  itself  as  the  importance  of  the  navigation  becomes 
more  properly  appreciated,  and  promises  in  the  futui'e  a 
progress  quite  equal  to  the  anticipation  of  the  most  san- 
guine. 
The  tolls  received  daring  the  past  year  amount 

to  $58,149  74 

The  amount  received  in  1826  was  43,108  87 


15,040  87 


The  increase  is 

Of  the  whole  amount  of  tolls  for  1827,  it  is  estimated 
there  was  received  from  the  ascending  ti'ade  $15,284  47 
being  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  upon  the  ascending 
tolls  for  1826. 

Tons. 
The  tonnage  that  passed  in  1827  was  65,501 

Ditto  in  1826  32,404 


Making  an  increase  of 

No.  5. 


33,097 


The  tolls  do  not  bear  a  corresponding  increase,  arising 
from  two  causes;  one  of  which  is,  that  the  tonnage  has 
increased  in  a  considerable  degree  by  the  transit  near 
this  city,  of  heavy  articles,  of  little  comparative  value 
for  short  distances;  the  other  cause  a^ses  from  the  toU 
on  coal  being  materially  lower,  a  measure  wliich  the 
board,  after  mature  consideration,  found  o  be  absolutely- 
necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  the  ti^ig .  t^g  ^^^^ 
sequence  has  been  an  augmentation  of  neaiioo  p.  cent, 
in  the  quantity  brought  to  market,  which  ha  met  area- 
dy  sale. 

The  gi-eat  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tliis  Niluable 
fuel,  is  very  important  to  the  interest  of  the  company. 
At  the  commencement  of  last  season,  many  thoisand 
tons  were  left  unsold  in  the  coal  yards,  on  the  Sci.uyl. 
kill  front  of  the  city,  out  of  only  16,767  tons  brou^'it 
down.  It  is  now  believed,  that  when  the  navigation  r>. 
opens,  tlie  yai-ds  will  be  entirely  cleared  by  the  con 
sumption  of  this  winter,  although  the  quantity  brought 
to  market  was  31,360  tons,  to  which,  if  there  be  added 
5000  tons  for  the  surplus  of  1826,  tlie  consumption  will 
be  shown  to  be  upwards  of  36,000  tons,  being  a  total 
increase  of  24,233  tons. 

Important  as  the  coal  trade  is  to  the  company,  yet  the 
following  statement  v/ill  show  that  other  articles  than 
coal  contribute  more  than  two-fiftlis  to  the  amount  of 


our  mcome : 

Tlie  toll  on  coal  amounted  to 
While  that  on  other  articles  ws 


$33,317 
24,832 

The  increase  of  tlie  trade  from  and  to  the  Susquehanna  is 
considerable;  and  the  facilities  of  our  navigation  are  ea- 
gerly sought  for  by  the  people  on  the  borders  of  that 
rivei-.  The  completion  too,  of  that  gi-eat  work,  the 
UnionCanal,  after  the  meritorious  and  persevering  efforts 
of  its  public-spirited  President  and  Managers,  promises, 
during  the  coming  season,  to  add  materially  to  our  in- 
come. Toll  was  received  upon  about  1000  tons  from 
that  source  last  year. 

The  annual  income  from  water  power  on  the  Flat 
Rock  canal  is  §4,567  50;  the  rents  from  otlier  som-cesis 
about  §2000. 

The  remainder  of  the  loan,  authorized  by  the  Ordi- 
nance of  3d  April  1826,  has  been  raised  as  follows: 

25,000  dollars  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  without  the  li- 
berty of  converting  into  the  stock  of  the  company;  and 
10,200  dollars  at  6  per  cent,  interest,  with  a  premium  of 
20  per  cent,  and  with  a  right  to  convert. 

In  the  last  report  the  Board  communicated  their  inten- 
tion of  doing-  some  further  planking  on  those  canals  ex- 
posed  to  leakage  by  passing  over  strata  of  limestone: 
this  was  accordingly  done,  and  at  considerable  cost. — ■ 
Much  money  has  been  expended,  also,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  channels  and  towing  paths  of  some  of  the 
pools;  the  early  rise  of  the  waters  the  last  season  pre- 
vented their  completion;  but  contracts  being  made  for 
the  principal  parts,  they  will  be  finished  when  the  state 
of  the  water  will  permit. 

By  the  act  of  Incorporation  the  company  are  requii'ed 
within  a  certain  period,  to  cany  Uieir  works  to  Mill-creek 
about  2^  miles  above  f.Iount  Carbon.  As  that  period  is 
nearly  arrived,  and  as  tliis  is  a  very  important  coal  re- 
gion, it  was  thought  best  to  have  the  work  completed; 
and  it  was  accordingly  put  under  contract,  and  is  now  in 
progress.  It  will,  the  Board  have  no  doubt,  be  finished 
by  the  (irst  of  June — the  time  limited  in  the  conti-act  _ 
'  Finally,  the  Board  are  happy  to  state,  that  the  antici- 
pation iii  their  last  repoi-t  is  fully  realized;  and  tbey  again 
look  forward  with  confidence'  to  a  very  considerable 
augmentation  of  the  income  of  the  company. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

JOSEPH  S.  LEWIS,  President. 
Philadclpliia,  January  7,  1828.  , 
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SCHUYLKILL  NAVIGATION. 


)FXB, 


STATEMENT 

Of  the  Accounts  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  for  1827. 


Amount  of  cas!/on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1826 

Do.  received  from  Stockholdei-s 

Do.  of  'r/lls      .         .         .         -         . 

Do.  of  /ent3     .         .         -         .         • 

Do.     of-^oans 

Do.  premium  of  do. 

Do.  <5n  account  of  Real  Estate 

Do.[  of  Interest  received     - 


5,019 

6o, 

6 

60 

58,149  74|| 

5,469 

90 

75,200 

00 

2,040 

00 

1,104 

62 

6 

94 

$146,997  33 

Amount  paid  for  improvements,  including 
current  expenses  and  repairs 
Do.     paid  for  Damages         ... 
Do.     paid  for  Interest 
Do.     paid  for  Real  Estate     ... 
Do.     of  Individual  Accounts 
Do.     cash  on  hand       .... 


81,390  33 

5,531  14 

54,885  72 

1,201  31 

2,958  07 

1,030  76 

$146,997  33 

TRADE  OF  THE  RIVEH  SCHUYLiaLL 

For  1826  &,  1827— compiled  from  Reports  of  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  for  1827  &  1828. 


DESCENDING. 


1826. 


Coal 

Flour,  1826—21,245  bbls, 

Do.       1827— 31,436i  do, 

Grain  and  seeds 

Live  hogs 

Whiskey 

Iron  ore 

Butter,  lard  and  pork 

Marble  8c  stone. 

Potash      - 

Nuts 

Tallow     - 

Iron 

Wood  and  bark 

Lumber  and  plank    . 

Potatoes  - 

Fruit 

Store  goods 

Wheat,  1827  -24,244^  bushels 

Corn,  1827—12,951        do. 

Rye,  1827—1,643  do. 

Flaxseed,  1 827—6, 151    do. 

Oats  434 

oa 

Flax 

Leather 

Paper 

Bark 

Rags 

Hides 

Soap 

Sundries 

Hats 

Glue 

Cake  meal 

Eggs — 745  dozen     - 

Apples — 71  baiTels  - 

Ship  stuff  and  shorts 

Limestone 

Nails         .         .         « 

Stone       ... 


In  favour  of  1827 


Tons. 

16767  0 

2023  0 

724  0 

8  0 

420  0 

2541  0 

41  0 

1207  0 

8  0 

3  0 

6  0 

122  0 

54  0 

1492  0 

16  0 

1  0 

128  0 


Tons. 
31360  10 


25561     0  0 


28221  1(3  G 


1827. 


2994     0  0 


22     0 

483     4 

1472  10 

71  17 

679     0 

4  15 

18 


13 
1533 


1279     0 
2006     2 


5     12 


606     0 

323  15 

41     1 

153  15 

5     9 

61     5 

18  12 

36     5 

35     0 

96     0 

4  10 

2  0 

3  5 
171     3 

18  15 

2     0 

98     5 


5  0 

50  6 

3521  0 

526  5 

6078  0 


ASCENDING. 


53782  16  3 


ARTICLES. 


Store  goods      ... 
Iron  and  castings 
Plaster  Paris     ... 
Lumber  ... 

Empty  casks,  kegs  and  hhds. 
Litherage 
Sand  and  stones 
Household  fui'niture 
Melons  and  other  vegetables 
Bricks      .... 
Oysters  and  seafish 
Marble      .         .         .         - 
Machinery         .         -         - 
Virginia  coal     ... 
Logs         .... 
Fruit         .        .         .        , 
Mules 

Hides  .... 
Lead  .... 
Grain — 926  bushels  - 
Potatoes  .  .  .  - 
Limestone  .  .  - 
Ii'on  ore  ...  - 
Whiskey  .         .         -         - 


Infavourof  1827 


1826. 


Tons. 
2670     0  0 


198 

908 

776 

18 

11 

72 

39 

22 

105 

29 

10 

7 

1478 

500 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


6843     0  0 


4876  14  3 


1827. 


Tons. 
3621  18  6 

487  14  2 
2182  19  1 
1176  10  0 


31  10  0 
65     6  2 


291 

220 


5  0 
13  0 


1302  13  0 


70  17  0 

2  10  0 

19  0 

9  0 

0  0 

14  0 


11 

31 

23 

5 


1697  15  0 

494    0  0 

2     0  0 


11719  14  3 


DELAWARE  8c  HUDSON  CANAL. 

Length  117  miles  from  Kingston  on  the  Hudson  river 
to  the  foot  of  the  railway  on  the  Lackavvaxen  river,  in 
Wayne  coxmty,  Pennsylvania.  The  whole  of  the  canal 
to  be  completed  in  July  1828,  at  an  expense  of  1,500,000 
dollars.  The  railway  is  16^  miles  long  from  the  Lacka- 
waxcn  creek  over  the  hill  to  the  coal  mines  on  the  Lack- 
awana,  overcoming  an  ascent  of  858  feet;  estimated 
cost  §178,000.  Seven  locomotive  engines  will  be  em- 
ployed on  3  planes,  and  5  stationaiy  engines  and  3 
brakes  on  tlie  ascents.  The  ascents  where  the  brakes 
and  stationary  engines  are  used,  are  5  degrees.  The  rail- 
way will  be  completed  in  all  1828.  The  cost  of  the  loco- 
motive engines  will  be  about  §1600  each,  weight  about 
7  tons. 


18580 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


t5 


BREAKWATER. 

The  following  resolution  was  on  motion  of  Mr.  Leh- 
man, considered  and  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  Thursday,  Jan.  23, 1828. 

Whereas  the  consti'uction  of  an  artificial  harbour  in 
the  bay  of  the  Delaware  is  essential  to  a  safe  navigation 
and  has  after  a  careful  examination  received  the  sanction 
of  a  board  of  United  States  engineers,  aided  by  an  ex- 
perienced officer  of  the  navy:  And  whereas,  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  which  will  unite  the  Delaware  with  the 
Ohio  and  the  Lakes  is  advancing  rapidly  towards  com- 
pletion, and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  western 
states  will  thereby  be  closely  interwoven  with  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General 
Assembly  met,  that  the  Governor  be  requested  to  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
present  session,  relative  to  a  Breakwater,  to  the  govern- 
ors of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Tennessee, 
with  a  request  that  they  be  laid  before  the  respective 
legislatures,  and  that  they  be  earnestly  solicited  to  co- 
operate with  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 
in  procuring  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware. 

THERMOMETRICAL    OBSERVATIONS 

AT  WASHISGTON',   PA. 

7th  January,  1828. 
Mr.  Skixner, 

Dear  Sir, — Below  you  have  an  extract  from  our  me- 
teorological table  for  the  last  one  handi-ed  days,  or  from 
the  1st  of  October.  I  have  also  set  down  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  fell  in  the  three  last  months  of  1826;  and  it 
will  be  found,  on  comparison,  tAat  a  much  more  bounti- 
ful supply  of  water  has  fallen  in  the  same  period  of  the 
last  year, — indeed,  our  oldest  inhabitants  do  not  recol- 
lect a  season  so  extraordinary  for  rain.  Of  the  one  hun- 
dred last  days,  on  forty-six,  it  rained,  with  some  half  a 
dozen  smart  showers  of  snow.  Five  mill-dams  have  been 
swept  off  within  a  few  miles  of  us. 

It  has  been  a  most  uncomfortable  season  for  the  far- 
mers. Some  of  the  slow  and  easy  ones  did  not  get  all 
their  seeding  done — many  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes 
ai-e  yet  in  the  ground,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
corn  is  ungathered. 

Most  of  oui- flocks  of  slieep  look  wretched.  Unless 
where  they  were  under  cover,  tliey  were  frequently 
soaking  wet  for  ten  days  together.  Great  numbers  of 
them  will  never  see  the  first  of  May. 

The  present  depi'essed  prices  of  wool  begins  to  pro- 
duce an  apathy  among'st  our  farmers,  which  I  much  feai- 
will  prove  destructive  to  fine  flocks  of  sheep.  No  spe- 
cies of  property  has  suffered  so  great  a  depression  in  our 
country.  A  good  flock  of  fill  blooded  sheep  sold,  a  few 
days  since,  at  a  price  not  equal  to  two  dollars  per  head, 
in  cash.  You  will  readily  estimate  the  loss  sustained  in 
this  county,  which  contains  such  vast  flocks. 

The  weather  continues  mild  as  May.  The  honey- 
suckle is  in  leaf,  and  the  buds  on  many  kinds  of  shrub- 
bery are  enlarging  rapidly.  Whilst  I  write  the  thermome- 
ter is  standing  at  60°,  and  tlie  barometer  is  down  to  28 
5-10.  Yours,  &c. 

In  October,  1826.  2  7-10  inches  of  water  fell. 

In  October,  1827,  4  7-10     do  do. 

In  November,  1826,  o  5-10  inches. 

In  November,  1827,  4  2-10     do. 

In  the  tlu-ee  last  months  of  the  year  1826,  7  6-10 
inches. 

In  December,  1826,  1  4-10  inches. 

In  December,  1827,  8  3-10  do. 

In  the  same  period  of  1827,  with  seven  days  of  Janu- 
ary, 1828,  20  4-10  inches. 

In  January,  1828,  up  till  7th,  3  2-10  inches  rain  have 
fallen — Rain  every  day  except  the  first. 


Average  temperatui-e  of  October,  1827,  at  one  o'clock 
59° — maximum  73° — minimum  28°. 

Average  temperature  of  November,  1327,  at  the  same 
hoar,  45°— max.  67°— min.  22°. 

Aver'-ge  temperature  of  Dec.  44  5-10 — maximum  61°; 
mill.  5°.  Amer.  Fanner. 

LEGAL  DECISION. 

The  Case  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
Supreme  Court,  in  Bank,  January  7,  1828. 

A  difference  amongst  the  members  of  the  above  named 
Church,  having  resulted  in  a  separation  of  the  parties, 
the  minority  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  "  The  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Philadelphia:"  no  charter  having  ever  been  obtained 
since  the  estabhshment  of  the  church  nearly  a  century 
ago.  The  instrument  of  incorporation  being  duly  ex- 
amined and  certified  by  the  Attorney  Genei-al  of  the 
state,  and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  about 
being  signed  by  the  governor,  when  a  representation 
from  the  majority  induced  him  to  suspend  giving  his 
sanction  until  the  court  should  reconsider  their  certifi- 
cate on  a  hearing  of  the  case.  A  rule  was  accordingly 
obtained  on  the  applicants  to  show  cause  why  the  certi- 
ficate should  not  be  vacated. 

Randall  and  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  in  support  of  the  rule, 
stated  the  only  objection  to  the  chai-ter  to  be,  that  the 
applicants  wished  to  assume  a  name  which  the  members 
of  the  old  church  had  borne  for  many  j'ears,  and  by 
which  they  wei-e  known;  that  the  object  of  the  applica- 
tion for  a  charter,  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  now  in  the  hands  of  ti-ustees;  that 
confusion  and  litigation  would  arise  as  to  devises;  that 
the  lawfulness  which  the  act  of  Assembly  enjoins  on  tlie 
court  to  consider  and  certify,  embraces  not  only  what  is 
free  from  actual  criminality,  but  what  is  improper  and 
incongi-uous  in  any  respect. 

Chauncey  and  Blnney,  for  the  applicants,  passing  by 
the  consideration  of  the  question  whether  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Judges  to  revoke  their  acts,  where  no 
fraud  or  misi-epresentation  has  been  used  to  obtain  them, 
contended  that  the  course  prescribed  b}' tlie  act  of  as- 
sembly, had  been  strictly  pursued:  that  act  requires 
persons  desirous  of  being  incorporated  for  any  literary, 
charitable,  or  religious  purpose,  to  prepare  their  charter, 
"  specifying  the  objects,  articles,  conditions,  and  no7?2e" 
of  the  association:  that  the  attorney  general  and  com-t 
v/erc  required  by  the  act  merely  to  testify  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  "objects,  articles  and  conditions:"  that  the 
party  applying  wei-e  at  liberty  to  select  and  submit  any 
luune,  and  that  it  was  not  in  the  scope  of  the  judicial 
authority  to  interfere  with  their  choice;  that  the  oppos- 
ing party  having  never  been  incorporated,  had  no  legal 
existence,  and  could  not  be  recognised  as  possessing  Uie 
name  they  claimed,  that  by  virtue  of  this  chaiter  alone 
the  minority  could  have  no  claim  on  the  propertj'  of  the 
church,  for  their  existence  would  only  commence  now. 

The  counsel  on  the  other  side  re])licd,  that  the  power 
of  granting  charters  had  been  given  to  the  supreme 
court  to  relieve  the  legislature  from  the  trouble,  and  the 
parties  interested  from  the  delay  incident  to  that  course; 
that  the  court  stood  in  their  place,  and  could  exercise 
the  same  discretion  as  to  the  name  of  an  Incorporation 
that  the  legislative  power  ever  did;  the  name  had  been 
appropriated  by  usage,  and  was  as  distinctive  as  if  it  had 
been  given  by  charter. 

The  court  held  the  case  under  advisement  until  the 
17th  Inst,  when  the  chief  justice  and  Judge  Huston  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  that  the  court  could  not  interfere 
with  the  dispute  between  the  ))ai-tles  as  it  came  before 
them  on  this  motion,  and  that  the  charter  should  be 
granted.  Judges  Tod  and  Rogers  dissented;  and  the 
court  being  thus  divided,  the  question  will  probably 
stand  until  the  appointment  to  tlie  vacant  seat  on  the 
bench  shall  be  made,  and  the  case  be  re-argued. — Pen, 

GCLZ. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


IFbb. 


EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

Col.  Lovetace's*  ORrsr.  fo  r  C  istoms  at  the  Hoarkill. 

"Whereas  I  am  g^'ven  to  understand,  that  all  Europe- 
an goods  imported  at  the  Hoarkill,  in  Delaware  Bay, 
did  heretefore  pay  custom  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  cent, 
and  all  fuiTs  and  peltry  exported  from  tlience  at  the  same 
rate,  which  turned  to"  some  advantag'e  towards  the  siij)- 
port  of  .government,  upon  mature  advice  and  considera- 
tion had  thereof,  1  have  thoupiit  fit  to  renew  the  former 
custom;  and  do  therefore  L-.reby  order  and  appoint 
captain  Martin  Prieg'er,  who  is  a  person  v>'ell  versed  in  j 
the  ti-ade  of  those  parts,  and  very  well  known  there  both 
to  the  Clu-istians  and  Indians,  to  be  receiver  and  collec- 
tor of  the  customs  at  the  Hoarkill,  where  by  himself  or 
his  deputy,  he  is  to  receive  10  per  cent,  of  all  European 
goods  imported  there,  whether  coming-  from  this  place. 
New  Castle  in  Delaware,  or  any  other  part;  and  ten  per 
cent,  also  for  all  furrs  or  peltrj-,  exported  from  thence, 
according- to  former  custom  and  usag-e  on  that  behalf;, 
and  all  persons  Avhatsoever  trading  thither,  or  from 
thence  to  any  other  place,  are  to  take  notice  thereof, 
and  to  obey  this  my  commission,  under  the  penalty  of 
confiscation  of  their  goods  if  they  shall  presume  to  do 
otherwise,  the  said  Capt.  Pi-ieger  standing  obhged  to  be 
answerable  here,  for  all  such  customs  as  shall  be  receiv- 
ed by  himself  or  deputy  there,  of  which  he  is  to  render 
unto  me  a  due  and  exact  account." — Smith's  Hist,  of  N. 
J.  p.  55.     A.D.  1669. 

*  Governor  of  New  York. 

THE  LATE  JUDGE  DUNCAN. 

Few  men  have  attained  to  as  great  an  eminence  in  the 
profession  of  the  law,  as  the  late  Judge  DUNCAN.  In 
the  very  matui'ity  of  his  faculties,  and  with  a  full  treasurj'' 
of  legal  attainment,  he  was  filling,  with  honor  and  use- 
fulness, one  of  the  most  important  offices  in  civil  life, 
when  by  his  sudden  demise,  the  Commonwealth  was 
called  to  lament  the  loss  of  an  able  and  faithful  Magistrate. 
It  is  our  desire,  briefly  to  notice  the  life  and  character 
of  this  distinguished  man,  and  to  offer  a  just  and  affec- 
tionate tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  ancestors  of  Judge  Duncan  came  to  this  country 
from  Scotland,  at  an  early  period,  and  his  father  was 
among  the  first  settlers  at  Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
was  the  place  of  his  birth  and  of  his  residence  until  he 
was  appointed  to  the  bench.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  town,  under  the  immediate  care  and  direction  of 
Dr.  Ramsay,  tlie  historian;  and  after  the  completion  of 
his  academic  course  he  studied  the  law  under  the  late 
Judge  Yeates,  at  Lancaster,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  tlie  summer  of  1781.  Natm'e  had  given  him  peculiar 
talents  for  the  profession  which  he  had  chosen;  and  he 
devoted  himself  with  uncommon  ardor  to  the  acquisition 
of  that  knowledge  which  he  kncv  was  indispensable  to 
the  attainment  of  eminence  and  success. — His  rise  was 
rapid,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  from  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  profession  in  the  midland 
counties  of  the  state.  He  rode  an  extensive  circuit,  and 
although  within  that  circuit  there  were  a  number  of 
learned  and  able  practitioners,  }et  his  talents  were  in  re- 
quisition for  almost  every  important  cause.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  did  he  sustain  this  eminence  in  the  practice; 
and  deservedly  reaped  the  reward  due  to  talents  and 
learning  faithfully  applied  to  the  service  of  his  clients. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1817,  he  was  appointed  bv 
governor  Snyder,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  bench  of  the 
supreme  covu-t,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  former 
preceptor.  Judge  Yeates;  and  shortly  after  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  his  death.  His  appointment  to  his  high  Ju- 
dicial station  was  creditable  alike  to  him,  and  to  the  exe- 
cutive by  whom  it  was  made.  It  was  a  tribute  paid  to 
merit  and  fitness  for  office,  without  regard  to  differences 
of  political  sentiment 


On  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  he  was  associated 
with  the  late  chief  justice  Tilghman,  and  the  present 
chief  justice  Gibson,  until  near  the  close  of  his  judicial 
career;  and  performed  with  untiring  industry  and  unin- 
termitting  labour,  the  duties  of  his  arduous  office.  For 
a  few  months  before  liis  death,  it  was  evident  to  his 
friends,  that  his  health  was  impaired,  and  that  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  the  approach  of  a  disease  of 'a  fatal 
chai-acter.  He  devoted  himself,  nevertheless,  to  th"e 
perfonnance  of  his  duties,  and  acompUshed,  with  some 
interruption,  his  share  of  the  business  of  the  fall  circuits. 
On  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  he  was  attacked  at  Lancas- 
ter, by  the  disease  which  had  for  some  time,  tlu-eatened 
him,  with  so  much  violence,  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed 
on  his  journey;  and  after  a  few  days  illness,  he  expired 
Oil  the  16th  of  November,  suiTOunded  by  most  of  the 
mtmbers  of  his  numerous  and  affectionate  family. 

I'rom  those  who  were  immediately  convereant  with 
the  character  of  Mr.  Duncan  at  the  bai-,  we  learn,  that 
he  was  particulai'ly  distinguished  by  quickness  and 
acuteness  of  discernment,  pi'omptness  of  decision,  and 
accurate  and  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  tilings; 
and  a  ready  recourse  to  the  rich  stores  of  his  own  mind 
and  memory.  Without  the  possession  of  many  of  the 
natural  requisites  of  oratory,  he  was  a  skilful,  ardent 
and  indeed  eloquent  advocate.  He  knew  so  well  the 
springs  and  motives  of  human  action,  and  was  so  inti- 
mately conversant  with  the  operations  of  the  human 
heai-l:,  that  he  seldom  failed  to  command  the  attention, 
and  even  the  favour  of  those  whom  he  addressed.  In  his 
legal  arguments,  Ke  was  alwaj-s  master  of  the  learning  of 
his  cause,  and  in  his  addresses  to  the  jmy,  he  displayed 
a  variety  of  talent  s'ildom  witnessed  at  the  bar.  In  the 
conduct  and  management  of  a  cause  through  all  its  stages, 
and  pailicularly  in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  he  was 
eminently  skilful;  and  it  was  within  the  compass  and 
reach  of  his  powers,  to  anvuse  and  conciliate  by  sallies  of 
wit,  to  interest  and  persuade  by  appeals  to  the  passions, 
toinstnict  by  erudition  and  to  convince  by  argument. 

The  judicial  character  of  Uiis  distinguished  man  will 
be  always  revered  in  Pennsylvania:  It  was  founded  upon 
an  able  and  faithful  peiformance  of  his  duties.  He  was 
well  instructed  in  the  great  principles  of  the  law,  and 
adliercd  to  them  with  inflexible  attachment.  His  mind 
was  pecuharly  active  and  ardent;  and  yet  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  seek, by  the  most  diligent  and  laborious  research 
for  the  safest  lights  to  guide  to  a  sound  conclusion.  His 
great  experience  and  observation  enabled  him  to  see 
quickly  and  almost  intuitively  into  the  business  and  mer- 
its of  the  cause;  yet  his  investigations  were  patient;  but 
when  they  were  completed,  his  opinions  were  given  with 
du-ectness  and  decision.  During  the  ten  yeais  tliat  he 
sat  upon  the  bench,  he  contiibuted  larg-ely  to  the  stock 
of  judicial  opinion;  and  he  has  left  behind  him  in  the 
volumes  of  our  Reports,  memorials  of  his  industry,  learn- 
ing and  talents,  which  will  be  imperishable. 

Amidst  as  gTCat  a  multiplicity  and  perplexity  of  voca- 
tion, as  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  practitioner  of  the  law,  Mr. 
Duncan,  whilst  at  the  bai-,  "did  not  omit  to  apply  himself 
with  assiduity  to  general  professional  study;  and  after 
his  elevation  to  the  bench,  his  devotion  to  legal  science 
was  entire.  He  bestowed  much  attention  upon  the  pe- 
cidiarities  of  our  law;  and  it  is  known,  that  he  prepared, 
with  great  care,  a  Treatise  upon  a  case  of  peculiar  inter- 
est and  importance;  the  benefit  of  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  yet  be  enjoyed  by  the  profession  and  the  public. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Duncan  was  literally  devoted  to  his  la- 
bcrioiis  profession,  and  the  service  of  the  state;  but 
though  ihus  devoted,  he  was  eminently  amiable  and  esti- 
mable in  his  domestic  and  social  relations;  and  his  me- 
mory will  longrem.ain  in  the  afiections  of  many  friends. 

Judge  Duncan  sui-vived  his  excellent  friend  and  asso- 
ciate cliief  justice  Tilghman,  but  a  few  montlis:  The  de- 
cease of  these  two  cminentand  able  magisti-ateshasbeen 
deeply  lamented  throughout  the  place;  and  tlieir  charac- 
ters and  services  will  long  be  gratefully  remembered  by 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania. — Poulson. 
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EDUCATION. 

In  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvani;^  Jan.  18,  1828. 
The  following'  report  from  the  committee  on  Educa- 
tion, was  made  by  Mr.  Kelley,  the  chaiinnan,  read  and 
laid  on  the  table: 

The  committee  on  Education,  to  whom  was  referred 
an  item  of  unfinished  business  of  last  session,  relative  to 
providing'  a  fund  for  a  g'eneral  system  of  education,  and 
to  whom  also  were  refei-red  various  petitions  on  the  same 
subject,  report: 

That  the  petitions  on  this  subject  are  numerous,  are 
from  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  are  sig'ned  by  a  larg'e 
number  of  very  respectable  citizens.  The  urgent  re- 
quests of  so  many  of  our  constituents,  and  the  intrinsic 
importance  of  the  measui'e  proposed,  combine  to  press 
it  upon  the  serious  attention  of  the  leg'islature.  The  dif- 
fusion of  education  among  the  great  body  of  the  people 
is  an  object  very  near  the  hearts  of  the  benevolent  and 
humane.  It  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  poweiful  means 
of  furthering  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion;  and  its 
importance  to  a  country  possessing  a  republican  form  of 
government  is  universally  admitted.  To  accomplish  this 
great  object,  therefore,  if  within  our  means  would  seem, 
upon  many  and  liigh  considerations,  to  be  the  solemn 
duty  of  the  government  of  this  state. 

Your  committee  are  well  awai-e,  that  tlie  system  of 
internal  improvement,  in  wliich  the  state  is  now  embark- 
ed, is  so  extensive,  that  any  g-reat  disbursements  from 
the  treasury  for  any  other  pui-pose  are  not  now  to  be  ex- 
pected. AH  that  your  committee  can  hope  to  see  done 
at  present,  is  to  begin  the  accumulation  of  a  fund  which 
shall  be  solemnly  pledged  to  this  object.  They  hope 
that  the  annual  additions  to  be  made  to  this  fund,  and 
the  interest  thereon  will  in  time  carry  the  blessings  of 
common  schools  into  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Your  committee  are  no  friends  to  a  sei"\-ile  imitation  of 
the  institutions  of  our  sister  states;  but  they  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  adopt  such  of  their  la^vs  and 
usages  as  are  found  to  work  well  in  practice,  and  which 
we,  in  the  exercise  of  our  judg-ment,  approve.  It  is  no 
objection  to  these,  that  they  were  not  originally  com- 
menced here,  if  they  are  right  and  proper  in  themselves. 
By  the  report  of  t]\e  superintendant  of  common  schools 
in  the  state  of  New  York  made  to  the  Legislature  in 
January,  1827,  it  appears  that  tliat  state  has  a  school 
fund  amounting  to  $1,253,477.  This  fr.nd,  during  the 
year  1826,  yielded  the  nett  income  of  $85,267.  This 
amount  of  money  was  divided  among  the  several  town- 
ships upon  the  principle,  that  each  township  should 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  schools  an  amount  equal 
to  that  received  from  the  school  fund.  This,  it  appears, 
was  done  by  all  the  townships.  With  the  money  so  rais- 
ed, common  schools  were  supported  in  tlie  j'car  1826,  in 
8,114  school  districts  into  which  the  state  of  New  Yoi-k 
is  divided;  and  the  average  time  of  instruction  in  the 
schools  was  8  months  of  that  year,  In  these  schools,  dur- 
ing the  year  1826,  tliere  were  taught  431,601  cliildi-en. 
Tlie  whole  number  of  children  in  that  state,  between 
the  years  of  5  and  15,  was  that  year  411,256.  So  it 
appears,  that  there  were  educated  in  these  common 
schools  in  that  year  a  number  of  children  greater  by 
16,206  than  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  state, 
who  were  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  yeai's. 

This  result  your  committee  think  is  admirable.  AU 
the  rising  generation  of  a  great  community  are  instruct- 
ed in  the  rudiments  of  learning.  The  doors  of  the  com- 
mon school  houses  are'open  to  all  without  distinction, and 
the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  there  in  the 
participation  of  a  common  benefit,  upon  terms  of  the 
most  perfect  equality.  Such  a  system  is  above  all  praise 
and  deserves  imitation  every  where. 

Your  committee  are  not  informed  of  all  the  sources 
from  which  the  government  of  New  York  have  derived 
their  common  school  fund,  but  they  observe  that  in  the 
new  constitution  of  that  state,   all  moneys  thereafter  to 


be  received  for  land.s  owned  by  tlie  state  are  appropriat- 
ed to  that  fund. 

This  h:ts  led  your  committee  to  reflect  upon  the  pro 
priety  of  raising  a  fund  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  by  setting  apart  for  that  purpose  all  moneys 
hereafter  paid  into  the  treasury  for  land.  The  amount 
due  to  the  state  for  land,  it  appeai-s,  has  been  vai-iously 
estimated  from  one  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  Suppose 
it  to  be  one  million  and  a  half,  it  would  amount  to  a  lar- 
ger sum  than  tlie  New  York  fund,  which,  as  we  have 
seen  before,  has  produced  such  wonderful  results.  If 
the  money,  as  it  is  paid  into  the  treasuiy,  shall  be  invest- 
ed in  some  productive  stock,  and  the  interest  thereon 
invested  in  like  manner,  no  great  length  of  time  will 
elapse,  before  the  fund  will  amount  to  a  large  sum.  The 
particular  mode  of  its  distribution,  among  the  several 
counties  and  townships,  can  be  better  settled,  when  the 
fund  shall  have  increased  to  such  a  sum  as  to  render  the 
distribution  of  its  interest  expedient. 

The  question  will  naturally  present  itself,  whether  the 
state  of  our  finances  will  admit  of  the  substraction  of  that 
portion  of  our  revenue  derived  from  lands.  Your  com- 
mittee has  been  informed,  that  as  a  means  of  meeting 
the  ordinai-y  expenditures  of  government,  the  receipts 
from  lands  are  not  much  to  be  depended  on.  The  amount 
is  exceedingly  fluctuating.  The  amount  received  dur- 
ing the  last  year  is  pretty  lai-ge — for  some  of  the  preced- 
ing years  it  was  small. — It  would,  therefore,  seem  that 
this  source  of  revenue  could  be  taken  for  a  school  fund 
with  less  inconvenience  than  either  of  the  others.  The 
amount  to  be  received  during  any  year  from  the  interest 
of  our  bank  stock,  from  auction  duties,  from  tavern 
licenses,  &c.  can  be  estimated  with  tolerable  accuracy; 
while  that  to  be  received  for  land  is  wholly  uncertain. 
Your  committee  can  see  no  i-easonable  doubt,  but  that 
independent  of  the  moneys  due  for  land,  the  state  has 
ample  means  of  defraying  the  ordinaiy  expenses  of 
government. — And  in  respect  to  the  canals  now  con- 
structing, the  money  for  lands  comes  in  too  slowly  to  as- 
sist much  in  tlieir  consti-uction.  And  the  friends  of  the 
canal  are  ofopinion,  the  canals  themselves  will  be  asource 
of  revenue,  before  any  considerable  part  of  the  money 
due  for  lands  can  be  received  into  the  ti-easur}-. 

It  may  not  be  here  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  money, 
due  to  the  state  for  land,  will  probably  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  more  cheerfully  and  promptly,  when  the  pay- 
ers know  that  they  are  thereby  ki}  ing  up  a  rich  inlieri- 
tance  for  posterity,  and  opening  tlie  gates  of  knowledge 
and  science  to  all  their  descendants  in  all  time  to  come. 
The  constitution  of  the  state,  which  we  have  severally 
sworn  to  support,  enjoins  upon  us  the  duty  of  providing 
for  the  general  education  of  the  people :  tlie  voice  of  our 
fathers,  therefore,  from  the  times  that  are  past,  urges  us 
forward  to  this  measure,  and  gives  incalculable  force  to 
the  other  many  and  weighty  considerations  which  induce 
its  adoption. 

PENITENTIARY  SYSTEM. 

[The  following  letter  was  not  intended  for  publication 
when  it  was  written,  but  the  value  of  the  opinions  which 
it  contains  induced  a  request,  that  the  writer  would 
permit  this  use  to  be  made  of  it,  to  which  he  politely 
consented.] 

Dear  Sir, 

I  meant  to  have  said,  when  we  wei-e  interrupted  to 
day,  that  the  charge  of  cruelty  is  a  very  vague  one. 
All  punishment  is  an  infliction  of  some  sort,  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  feehngs  of  the  culprit,  and  therefore  produ- 
cing pain.  This  is  literally  true  even  of  the  coirection 
of  childi-en. 

Most  punishments,  too,  arc  of  a  natiu-e  to  endanger 
more  or  less  the  health  of  those  v>ho  tu-e  subjected  to 
them.  Ivcstraint  merely — the  least  of  all,  may  shock  the 
constitution  of  a  man  accustomed  to  the  free  use  of 
libertv.  A  change  of  diet,  especially  with  those  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  immoderate  indulgence,  may 
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in  like  manner  liavc  a  dangerous  tendency.     And  so  of 
many  others. 

Every  protracted  punishment  is  in  some  digTee liable 
to  the  objection  last  mentioned.  Those  whicli  are  shoit, 
the  piiloiy,  whipping-  post,  and  the  gallows,  are  free  from 
it.  Tkey  do  tw  more  than  tlie}'  are  intended  to  do. 
But  they  are  not  free  from  the  imputation  of  cruelty. 

Confinement  in  jails,  has,  its  peculiar  evils.  If  they 
are  crowded,  there  is  danger  to  health,  :ind  even  to  life, 
as  the  frequent  occurrence  of  fevers  sufficiently  proves; 
and  they  are  ceilainly  ruinous  to  the  moral  constitution 
of  the  patient.  The  representation  of  the  convict, 
whose  letter  you  liave  pubhshed,  is  undoubtedly  true. 
If  the  prison  be  not  crowded,  still  as  long  as  there  is 
association,  there  will  be  an  accumulation  of  con-upting 
and  coiTuptible  materials,  and  consequently  an  increase 
of  corruption.  Our  prisons  ai-e  schools  of  vice,  where 
a  most  finished  education  is  obtained,  if  we  may  call  by 
that  name  the  maturing  our  worst  propensities  by  a 
stimulating  culture. 

These  things  ai'e  cruel,  in  a  certain  sense.  The 
greatest  cimelty  of  all,  is  that  which  exposes  the 
prisoner  to  the  danger  of  infectioiis  communication 
calculated  to  destroy  all  remnant  of  moral  principle. 
It  makes  him  a  candidate  for  further  and  greater  punish- 
ment, and,  as  itwere,  prepai-es  his  neck  for  the  rope. 

Cnielty,  in  my  opinion,  is  properly  imputable  only  to 
unnecessaiy  infliction  of  pain  or  suffering.  If  a  man  were 
placed  in  a  hospital  to  cure  him  of  lial^its  of  intemper- 
ance, he  would  be  likely  to  suffer  much  pain  if  liquor 
were  not  allowed  to  him;  and  yet,  no  one  would  affirm 
that  there  was  cruelty  in  withholding*  it. 

Supposing  punishments  not  to  be  merely  vindictive, 
they  must  operate  by  terror,  by  reform,  or  by  disabling 
the  culprit  to  repeat  his  misconduct.  The  only  effectu- 
al mode  of  accomplishing  the  last  of  these  purposes,  is 
perpetual  imprisonment  or  death.  In  graduating  the 
scale  of  penalties,  these  are  very  right!}'  reser^'ed  for 
extreme  cases.  We  may  therefore  dismiss  them  from  our 
consideration.  To  operate  by  teiToi",  where  there  is  no 
reform,  you  must  employ  as  much  cruelty  as  will 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  temptation  upon  a  mind 
predisposed  to  crime.  What  this  may  be,  I  believe  no 
one  yet  knows,  for  ceilainly  our  pnsons  have  not  been 
able  to  inspire  their  inmates  with  salutary  fear.  On  the 
contrar}',  it  would  seem,  that  when  a  culprit  has  once 
been  in  jail,  the  jail  becomes  thenceforward  his  home, 
from  which  he  is  only  occasionally  absent  during  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

To  work  a  reform,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  our 
present  system  is  proved  to  be  inadequate.  It  Is  worse. 
The  oflTender  becomes  hardened  by  its  operation.  It  is 
therefore,  inefficient  in  botli  points  of  view.  Ought  we 
not  then  to  tiy  the  plan  of  solitary  confinement;' 

The  objection  to  it  is,  that  its  severity  would  be  in- 
tolei-able.  As  it  has  never  been  fairly  tested  by  experi- 
ment, this  objection  must,  for  the  present  be  somewhat 
conjectural.  There  may  be  individuals  who  will  not  he 
able  to  endure  continued  solitude  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  In  such  cases,  some  modification  in 
their  favour  may  be  necessary.  Kx])erience  will  sliow  to 
what  extent  this  ought  to  be  made.  Tliat  there  are  any 
to  whom  solitary  confinement,  even  for  a  short  time, 
would  be  fatal,  or  even  highly  injurious,  may  well  be 
doubted,  for  we  have  had  frequent  instances  of  its  inflic- 
tion without  such  effects. 

Without,  therefore,  undertaking  to  decide  how  far  it 
will  be  effectual  for  the  purpose  of  reform,  T  tliink  tlic 
experiment  ought  to  be  made.  It  may  fail,  but  it  has 
not  yet  failed,  and  if  it  should  .succeed  it  will  do  infinite 
good.  If  not,  we  are  at  least  in  the  way  of  our  duty  in 
making  it,  audit  will  be  time  enough  to  abandon  the 
effort,  when  it  has  been  tried,  and  found  wanting. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  charge  of  cnielty,  \\ith 
which  it  has  been  stigmatized  in  advance,  and  therefore 
gratuitously.  It  may  be  replied,  in  the  first  place,  that 
if  it  be  only  meant  that  the  punishment  will  be  severe, 


I  but  without  injiuy  to  the  health  or  morals  of  the  patient, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  objection.  Punishment  ought  to 
be  severe,  if  it  is  meant  to  operate  at  all.  People  are 
not  sent  to  prison,  to  enjoy  there  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries of  life.  It  may  be  replied,  further,  that  admitting  it 
to  be  severe,  or  even  veiy  severe,  before  it  can  on  that 
account  be  condemned,  it  must  be  compared  with  any 
other  practicable  mode  of  punishment,  and  a  fair  com- 
parison made  of  the  cruelty  (so  called)  of  each.  And  in 
making  this  comparison,  we  must  take  into  the  account, 
the  general  merits  of  the  respective  plans  as  tliey  tend 
more  or  less  to  the  welfare  of  society,  and  of  tlie  unhappy 
subject  of  punishment.  If  tiicre  is  a  well  gi-oundedhope 
of  lessening  the  quantity  of  crime  and  thus  promoting 
the  general  happiness  and  security  of  society,  and  if 
there  is  also  a  hope  of  reforming  the  criminal,  or  even 
deteiTing  him  from  a  repetition  of  ci-ime,  these  ai-e 
powerful  considerations  to  be  placed  in  the  scale  against 
specific  objections  of  seveiity.  Nor,  in  this  estimate, 
must  we  forget,  that  this  plan  of  solitary  confinement 
has  one  peculiar  and  great  recommendation  which  no 
one  can  question.  It  will  prevent  prisoners  from  injur- 
ing each  other  by  vicious  instiTiction,  a  most  cruel  thing, 
it  must  be  admitted,  as  it  relates  to  those  who  are  expos- 
ed to  sucii  a  noviciate,  and  as  it  relates  to  society  in 
general. 

I  intended  to  write  a  sentence  or  two,  and  I  have  got 
upon  the  second  sheet  without  saying  a  word  that  is  nevv' 
to  you,  who  have  so  well  considei-ed  the  whole  subject. 
It  gives  me  an  opportunity,  however,  to  .say,  that  I  ear- 
nestly hope  the  experiment  will  be  made,  and  also  to 
assure  you  of  my  respect  and  regard. 

Yours,  verv  ti-ulv, 

JOHN  SERGEANT. 

Roberts  Yai'x,  Esq. 


Mahtxe  Bahhacks,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  8th,  1828. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  favour  of  the  5tli  instant,  requesting  my 
"opinion  of  the  effects  of  solitaiy  confinement,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  lash,  or  any  modes  of  punishment  which 
have  been  ado]5ted  bj-  the  marine,  or  land  service  of  the 
United  States."  In  reply,  1  shall  confine  myself  to  such 
facts  and  observations,  as  have  come  wltliin  ray  know- 
ledge in  the  course  of  public  dut_v. 

During  a  period  of  several  years  in  which  I  was  in  ser- 
vice previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  congress,  au- 
thorizing punishment  by  stripes  and  lashes,  itbecame  my 
duty  as  an  executive  staff  officer,  to  carry  into  effect  all 
sentences  of  courts  martial  at  head-quarters.  In  the 
painful  discharge  of  tills  duty,  I  could  not  fail  to  observe 
the  good,  or  bad  efi'ects  of  this  degrading,  and  I  was 
about  to  add,  inhuman  system.  The  result  of  such  ob- 
servations during  four  successive  yeai's,  was,  that  in  the 
numerous  instances  which  came  under  my  notice,  I  can 
recollect  but  one,  in  which  a  reformation  was  effected 
solely  by  the  lash.  During  the  period  above  alluded  to, 
tlie  coi"ps  of  marines  was  commanded  by  a  native  of  this 
.state,  who  was  as  distinguished  for  all  the  essential  quali- 
ties of  a  gentlemen,  as  he  was  for  humanity  and  active 
benevolence.  His  duty  often  called  upon  him  to  sanc- 
tion the  proceedings  of  courts  martial,  inflicting  punish- 
ment by  the  lash,  wliich  his  better  feelings  revolted  at. 
Finding  that  he  could  not,  consistently  with  the  respect 
that  was  due  to  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  officers,  re- 
mit the  sentences  legally  awarded,  he  converted  one  of 
the  rooms  in  barracks  into  six  cells,  or  places  of  solitary 
confinement,  and  thus,  in  all  cases,  in  which  he  w.as 
authorized  to  act  without  the  intervention  of  a  court, 
substituted  a  confinement  to  these  apartments,  for  tlie 
lash.  His  humane  efforts  were  crowned  with  the  happiest 
effects,  and  procured  for  him  the  spontaneous  and  grate- 
ful epitliet  of  the  "soldier's  friend."  During-  this  peri- 
od, and  until  the  repeal  of  this  degrading  law,  I  can  bear 
testimony  in  numerous  instances,  of  the  most  complete 
reformation  resulting  from  solitary  confinement;  and  this 
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too,  when  the  lash,  and  every  other  mode  practised  in 
service  had  failed.  Subsequently  to  tlic  repeal  of  the 
law,  the  various  modes  of  punishment  consisted  in  hard 
labour  with  ball  and  chain,  curtailment  of  pay,  stoppage 
of  liquor,  and  soUtary  confinement  to  the  cells  on  bread 
and  water.  In  noticing-  the  operation  of  the  respective 
modes  of  punishment  on  the  prisoners,  I  readily  disco- 
vered the  superiority  of  solitaiy  confinement,  over  all 
others.  The  prisoners  viewed  it  as  a  very  severe  punish- 
ment, but  witliout  that  degradation  which  invai-iably  fol- 
lowed the  lash.  A  system  so  congenial  to  the  better 
feeling  of  our  nature,  and  resulting  in  the  reformation  of 
men,  for  whose  good  conduct  and  practical  usefulness, 
we  were  in  a  measure  responsible,  could  not  fail  to  excite 
a  determination  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  the  true 
interests  of  the  service  at  heart,  to  practice  it  in  all  ad- 
missible cases.  I  have  done  so;  and  during  the  periods 
I  have  held  distinct  commands,  my  conviction  of  its  supe- 
riority over  all  other  systems  hitherto  practised,  is  such, 
that  if  the  lash  were  ag-aln  axithorized  in  our  service,  I 
would,  so  far  as  it  depended  on  myself,  avoid  it  as  the 
most  impolitic  and  pernicious  system  ever  resorted  to  for 
the  government  and  reformation  of  rational  beings.  That 
solitary  confinement  is  fbeaded  by  some,  even  more  than 
the  lash,  is  an  evidence  in  favour  of  its  adoption.  Of  tli's 
I  have  had  abundant  evidence.  Men  who  have  been  or- 
dered to  the  cells  for  six  or  eight  days  for  minor  offences 
have  solicited  that  the  punlsliment  might  be  commuted 
to  a  dozen  lashes!  It  is  true  such  men  had  generally  been 
attached  to  sea  service,  where  tlie  lash  is  the  usual  mode 
of  punishment. 

Humanity  and  kindness  are  essential  qualities  in  a  good 
disci phnarlan,  and  mainly  conti-ibute  to  the  due  enforce- 
ment of  every  specific  punishment.  I  have  witnessed  the 
happiest  effects  of  kind  treatment  to  those  in  solitary 
confinement.  It  has  called  forth  the  warmest  effusions 
of  gratitude,  which  continued  to  be  manifested  after 
their  release,  by  the  most  cheerful  and  prompt  attention 
to  duty.  Greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  those  suf- 
fering under  the  effects  of  tlie  lash,  because  it  was  ne- 
cessaiy,  but  the  same  results  could  never  be  produced. 
They  were  sensible  of  kindness  for  the  moment,  but  dis- 
grace had  desti'oyed  tlieir  pride,  damped  their  spirits, 
and  generated  habits  of  dissipation,  from  which  tliey 
rarely  recovered.  The  moral  and  physical  advantages  re- 
sulting from  a  course  of  ti-eatment  wliich  induces  men  to 
execute  with  cheerfulness  whatever  tliey  are  required 
to  do,  must  be  apparent  to  all,  who  have  witnessed  them 
labouring  with,  or  without  a  willing'  heart.  And  that 
system  of  punishment  wliich  is  most  di-eaded  by  the 
perpetrators  of  crime,  which  can-ies  with  it  the  least  dis- 
grace, and  presents  the  fewest  impediments  to  a  cheer- 
ful discharge  of  duties,  or  restoration  to  society,  reason 
and  common  sense  would  seem  to  sanction  as  the  best. 
From  witnessing  the  effects  of  the  various  modes  of 
punishment,  the  conviction  on  my  mind  is,  that  one  of 
the  surest  methods  to  reclaim  men  from  vice  and  bad 
habits,  is  so  to  temper  the  punishment  that  they  shall 
not  wholly  lose  that  self-respect,  which  is  essential  to  the 
recovery  and  maintenance  of  a  good  character. 

It  is  true,  my  experience  has  been  derived,  almo.st 
exclusively,  from  the  government  of  men  in  military  life; 
but  1  can  see  no  valid  reason,  why  a  system  calculated  to 
restrain  and  punish  men  r.nder  military  law,  should  not, 
ccetcrls  parlbu'i,  be  equally  as  operative  under  the  civil. 
If  these  brief  and  imperfect  remarks  shall  contribute 
in  the  smallest  degree,  to  establish  in  this  state,  a  system 
of  solitary  confinement,  in  preference  to  the  barbarous 
and  degrading  use  of  the  lash,  I  shall  feel  pleasure  In  hav- 
ing cast  in  my  mite,  to  the  accomplishment  of  so  impor- 
tant an  object. 

With  great  respect  and  esteem,  I  am, 

Dear  Sir,  yoiu"  obedient  sen-ant, 

SAJI'L.  mLLER. 
Roberts  Vacx,  Esq. 


The  subscribers,  who  for  many  years  have  been  en- 
gaged in  superintending  the  convicts  in  the  penitentiary, 
and  also  the  untried  prisoners,  vagrants,  and  others,  com- 
mitted to  the  common  jail  of  the  city  and  county  of  Phi- 
ladelpliia,  feel  no  hesitation  in  declaring  their  opinion, 
that  any  association  of  criminals  is  inefficacious  as  a  pun- 
ishment, and  unavailing  as  a  preventive  of  crime.  They 
fully  believe,  that  separate  confinement  will  accomplish 
the  best  results  for  the  criminal,  and  for  societv  and 
they  further  declare,  that  of  the  numerous  instances  of 
imprisonment  of  refractory  convicts  in  the  cells  thev 
know  of  no  instance  of  mental  derangement  produced 
thereby,  though  in  some  cases,  such  inprisonment  has 
continued  for  a  long  time. 

ISRAEL  DEACON,  Princ.  Keeper  Penltentlan- 
ABIJAH  PRICE,  Assistant  Keeper  do      ' 

JACOB  HOLLAWAY,      do  do 

J.  BERKHART,  do  do 

CHRIS'R  ARMSTRONG,  do  do 

WM.  HELLINGS,  do  do 

ANTHONY  FREED,         do  do 

JOSEPH  S.  KITE,  do  do 

WM.  HARVEY,  do  do. 

JOSEPH  REAKIRT,  Keeper  Bridewell  Arch  st- 
ANDREW  HOOTON,  Deputy. 
JOHN  M'DANIEL,  do. 

FURMAN  BLACK,  do. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  14,  1828. 

CHRONICLE. 

A  call  at  the  Union  Canal  Office,  has  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing pai-ticulars,  relative  to  the  planking  of  the  sum- 
mit level  of  that  canal. 

The  decision  to  plank  M-as  made  on  the  13th  July  last. 
The  first  load  of  lumber  for  the  planking  was  delivered 
on  the  first  of  August;  the  contracts  were  let  on  the 
fourtl),  and  the  work  actually  commenced  on  the  sixth 
of  that  month,  and  finished  on  the  twentieth  of  Decem- 
ber, being  a  period  of  136  d.ays,  Sundays  included. 

The  surface  planked  is  about  32  feet  in  breadth,  in- 
cluding bottom  and  sides,  and  6  miles  in  length.  Vhe 
quantity  of  timber  used  was  322,000  feet  running  mea- 
sure, and  of  boards  and  plank  1,712,638  feet. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  formidable  work  in  the 
short  space  of  time  above  mentioned,  and  without  an^- 
previous  preparation,  is  considered  by  competent  jndges 
as  a  most  extraordinary  feat;  the  credit  of  which  is  main- 
ly due  to  Mr.  "William  Lehman,  the  company's  principal 
superlntendant. — Penn.  Gaz. 

BeUefonte,  Pa.  Jan.  ^5. 
An  ark,  having  on  board  40  tons  of  Iron,  the  property 
of  Messrs.  Valentime  &  Thomas,  left  Milesburg  for  Balti- 
more, on  Thursday  ]a.st.  ^V'e  believe  this  is  the  first  in- 
stance of  a  departure  at  tills  season  of  the  year,  since  the 
Bald  Eagle  was  first  navigated.  The  Susquehanna  river 
Is  very  high;  atWilllamsport,  14  feet  above  low  M'ater 
maik. 

Beaver,  (Penn.)  Jan.  11. 

The  Weather.— \X.  has  been  unusually  wet,  without 
any  snow  and  veiy  little  frost;  more  rain  has  fallen  with- 
in the  last  three  months  than  we  have  ever  seen  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  The  Ohio  river  has  been  over  its 
lowest  banks,  we  believe,  as  much  as  four  times  tliis  win- 
ter; and  the  late  rains  raised  it  higher  than  it  has  been 
this  ten  or  twelve  years.— The  freshets  in  Big  and  Little 
Beaver  creeks  did  considerable  damage— several  mill 
dams  swept  away,  and  it  is  said  that  Hamihon  's  mill  on  the 
West  Branch  of  Little  Beaver,  is  entirely  carried  off. 

/%/i  fFcto-.— -Diu-ing  the  last  freshet,  tlie  Susque- 
hanna river  had  risen-13  feet  3  inches  above  ordinary  low 
water  mark,  at  Harrisbuig-. 

CCr"  Should  the  numbers  of  the  Register  not  be  regu- 
larly received  by  any  subscriber,  we  will,  upon  being 
informed  thereof,  endea\oiu-  to  prevent  any  future  fai- 
lure, and  supply  deficiencies. 
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Thermometer  daily 
averag'c 


Monthly  mean 
Highest  3d  &.  4th 
Lowest  21 
Range 


RESULT 

[Barometer  daily 


avemge 


Monthly  mean 
Highest  5th 
Lowest  26th 
Variation 


6  o'c  28.40 


12 
3 


28.37 
28.37 

28.38 
31. 
20. 
11. 


Days  on  which  Rain  fell  12 — Depth  2  inches  11-lOOtlis. 
Winds— N.W.  at  33  observations,  N.  E.  29,  S.W.  20,  E. 
by  N.  4,  W.  3,  E.  2,  N.  1,  S.E.  1.  Cloudy  55,  clear  38. 
COMPARISON. 
THERMOMETER.  BAROMETER. 

Mean,  Jan.  1775—36.  30.10 

1791—33.  29.88 

1826—37. 
18G7— 27. 
1828—38.  28.38 
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NO.  6. 


TO  EDITORS  OF  NEWSPAPERS  THROUGHOUT 
THE  STATE. 
In  return  for  our  first  number,  we  have  received  one 
number  of  many  of  the  papers,  in  different  parts  of  tlie 
State;  and  have  to  express  oUr  acknowledgements  for 
the  verj'  favorable  notice,  wliicli  their  editors  have  been 
pleased  to  take  of  tlie  Reg-ister.  It  would  be  gratifying' 
to  us  to  be  able  to  exchangee  with  tlie  editor  of  each  pa- 
per in  the  state — although  in  a  publication,  upon  tlie 
plan  which  we  have  adopted,  the  papers  from  the  inte- 
rior, cannot  be  as  usefid  to  us  as  to  the  editors  of  newspa- 
pers g-enerally. — Still  we  would  v.ishto  maintain  a  fi-iend- 
ly  intercourse  with  them  all.  But  as  the  price  of  most 
of  the  papers  is  two  doUai-s  per  annum,  while  tliat  of  the 
Register  is  five,  the  tax  upon  us  would  be  too  consider- 
able; we,  therefore,  in  order  to  accommodate  as  much 
as  possible  such  editoi-s  as  may  be  pleased  to  exchange 
witli  us,  upon  terms  which  appear  to  us  to  be  reasonable : 
make  the  proposition  to  receive  theii"  papei's,  upon 
the  difference  between  the  prices  of  their  respective 
papers  and  ours  being  paid  to  us — or  what  we  Mill  con- 
sider an  equivalent,  the  oljtaining  tliree  respectable  sub- 
scribers for  the  Register,  by  the  editor  of  a  paper,  the 
pi-ice  of  which  is  two  dollars  per  annum;  or  in  Ufce  pro- 
portion for  a  higher  or  lower  price.  Those  who  accede 
to  these  terms,  will  please,  on  i-eceipt  of  the  present 
number,  to  acknowledge  it  on  the  fii-st  paper  they  may 
forward  to  us  thereafter,  and  also  state  what  numbers  of 
the  Register  have  been  received,  and  the  rest  will  be 
forwarded. 


PENNSYLYANiA  CANAL  DOCUMENTS. 
Having  received  from  Harrisburg  tlie  documents  ac- 
companying the  report  of  the  canal  commissioners,  we 
this  week  commence  their  publication,  believing  tlicv 
well  merit  the  room  which  they  will  occupy — as  they 
form  the  basis  of  the  report,  and  exliiblt  all  the  estimates 
and  reasonings  from  which  the  commissioners  were 
enabled  to  decide  upon  the  most  ehgible  routes  for  the 
canal.  The  documents  are  arranged  in  different  series, 
each  series  embracing  all  the  documents  relating  to  a 
particular  division  of  the  canal.  It  is  our  intention  to 
print,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit,  one  or  more  entii-e 
series  weekly,  until  we  shall  have  presented  this  whole 
mass  of  information  before  om*  readers.  AYe  presume 
no  matter  can  be  more  interesting  to  tlie  citizens  of  this 
state,  than  official  and  detailed  intelligence  respecting 
tliis  great  work;  which,  when  completed,  will  reflect  so 
much  credit  on  the  state,  and  add  so  much  to  its  resour- 
ces. In  their  present  form,  we  presume,  the  documents 
will  be  seen  by  few  persons — and  they  arc  so  volumi- 


nous as  not  to  admit  of  insertion  in  the  papers  through- 
out the  state  generally,  but  are  worthy  of  preservation; 
and  will  no  doubt  be  referred  to  with  interest  hereafter, 
to  exhibit  the  gi-adual  progi'css  of  tliis  important  under- 
taking. 

SERIES  I. 

LETTERS  TO  AND  FROM  ENGINEERS. 

1.  Copy  of  a  Letter  to' Messrs.  Strickland  &  Roberts. 
Han-lsburg,  May  2,  lS2r. 

Sir, — A  recent  act  of  the  legislature  has  limited  the 
compensation  to  be  allowed  in  futm-e  to  engineers  in  the 
service  of  the  canal  commissioners,  and  has  made  other 
provisions  to  which  the  original  terms  of  yom-  engage- 
ment must  necessarily  yield. 

I  am  directed  to  state,  as  the  opinion  of  the  board,  that 
the  operation  of  tliis  act  upon  the  amount  of  ypur  salary 
will  commence  on  the  first  day  of  June  next,  and  that  its 
provisions,  as  to  the  payment  of  contingent  and  personal 
expenses,  took  effect  tiie  moment  of  its  passage.  It  is 
deemed  but  justice  to  apprise  you  of  this  consti-uction, 
and  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  stating  anj-  different 
views  which" vou  may  entertain  of  the  nature  and  force 
of  the  conti-act  ah-eady  subsisting.  I  am  fui-ther  directed 
to  inform  }-ou,  tliat  by  a  resolution  of  the  board,  passed 
tliis  day,  3"ou  have  been  re-appointed  an  engineer,  up  on 
the  terms"  and  conditions  of  the  act  of  the  16th  of  April 
1827.  Such  appointment  to  take  effect  from  and  after 
the  first  of  June  next.  To  avoid  misapprehension, 
those  tciTiis  are  now  distinctly  stated.  You  will  be  al- 
lowed a  salai-y  of  §2000  a  year,  payable  quarterly.  You 
will  '•receive  no  pay  or  compensation  for  any  time  dur« 
ing  which  you  sliall  not  be  actually  employed,"  No 
altowance  can  be  made  beyond  y our  salaiy  "for  personal, 
contingent,  or  other  expenses,  luidcr  any  name  wliat- 
ever."  It  is  also  provided  by  law,  that  you  "shall  not 
absent  yourself  from  attending  personally  to  the  opera- 
tions on  the  canal  under  your  dii-ection,  except  in  case 
of  sickness  or  necessity." 

The  boai'd  are  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  benefit  of 
your  sei-vices  may  be  secm-ed  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
they  sincerely  hope,  that  the  change  of  terms  will  not 
prevent  your  continuance  in  their  emplo^-ment.  An  early 
answer  to  this  communication  is  pai-ticulai-ly  requested. 
Yerv  respcctfullv;  vour  obedient  servant, 

Signed.  "  JOS.  M'lLYAINE. 

William  Strickland,  Esq.  Engineer. 

2.  Conn  of  a  Letter  to  Messrs.  Geddes,  Douglass  ^  Guilford. 
ilaiTi-isbui-g,  May  2.  1S27. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  to  inform  you  tliat  the  canal  com- 
missioners of  Pennsvlvania  have'  this  day  appointed  you  • 
a  chief  engineer  in  the  service  of  the"  commonwealth. 
Tliey  purpose  to  assig-n  you,  (here  follows  a  description 
of  the  duty  marked  out  for  each.) 

The  board  sinccrelv  hope  that  the  terms  tlie}-  are  au- 
tliorised  to  offer,  w  ill  prove  satisfactory,  and  tliat  you 
will  be  able  to  enter  at  once  upon  tlie  duties  of  the  sta- 
tion. It  is  deemed  advisable,  however,  as  a  recent  act 
of  the  legislature  has  so  defined  those  terms  as  to  leave 
the  board  no  discretionary  power,  that  they  be  distinctly 
stated  at  this  stage  of  the  business. 
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Your  salary  will  be  $2000  a  year,  payal)le  quarterly; 
and  it  is  expressly  provided  b}-  law,  that  you  shall  not 
"receive  any  pay  or  compensation  for  any  time  during 
wliich  you  shall  not  be  actuullv  eni{)ioye(l,"  and  that  no 
allowance  be  made  beyond  thai  sum  ibr  personal,  con- 
tingent or  other  expenses,  under  any  name  whatever.  I 
have  to  request  tliat  you  will  signify  yoiu-  acceptance  of 
this  appointmen  t  as  early  as  possible. 

Vciy  respectfully,  yoiu*  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  M'lLVALNE,  Sec'ry. 

3.  Copy  of  answer  from  IV.  SlricMand. 

Harrisburg,  May  2,  1827. 

Sir, — The  engagements  of  my  business,  which  the 
claims  of  an  increasing  and  dependant  family  do  not  per- 
mit me  to  renounce,  are  such  as  to  make  it  impossible 
forme  to  devote  nxysc]^  exclusively  io  the  duties  of  engi- 
neer under  the  board;  and  as  I  understand  by  the  law 
recently  passed,  the  terms  of  wliicli  are  communicated 
in  yoiu-  letter  of  to-day,  the  engineers  in  the  service  of 
the  state,  are  required  to  be  in  constant  attendance  on 
the  line  of  canal,  I  am  compelled  to  tender  my  resigna- 
tion of  the  situation  which  I  have  so  far  had  tlic  hoaoiu* 
to  hold. 

I  am  sure  It  is  unnecessary,  though  I  trust  it  will  not 
be  deemed  improper  for  mc  to  say,  tliat  I  yield  to  the 
necessity  of  this  step,  with  painful  reluctance.  Feeling 
as  a  native  and  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  a  proper  de- 
gree of  pride  in  the  stupendous  work  wlilcii  is  now  be- 
gun under  tlie  auspices  of  the  board,  it  was  for  me  an  ob- 
ject of  peculiar  interest,  as  an  engineer,  to  assist,  witli 
however  huml^le  capacity,  in  its  progi-ess  to  completion. 
I  withdraw  m3-self,  therefore,  from  tliis  emplojment, 
with  the  strongest  and  most  unaffected  regret. 

I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  if  by  occasional  visits  of  in- 
spection and  advice  to  the  division  heretofore  imder  my 
more  immediate  charge,  I  can  in  the  opinion  of  the  board 
at  all  promote  its  rapid  and  proper  execution,  I  sliall 
hold  myself  pledged  to  obey  their  wishes.  Of  course,  all 
such  service  on  my  part,  will  be  without  further  cliargc 
to  the  state,  than  the  amount  of  my  absolute  expejidi- 
turcs  while  so  engaged. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Most  respectfully,  Sii', 

Yom*  very  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  STRICKLAND. 
To  Joseph  Mllvain,  Esq. 

Secretary  of  the  board  of  canal  commissioners. 

4.  Copy  of  answer  from  N.  S.  Roberts. 

Harrisburg,  May  2d,  1827. 
Su' — Yours  of  this  cLate,  informing  me  of  the  opinion 
of  the  board  upon  the  late  act  of  the  legislature  concern- 
ing the  engagements  between  myself  and  the  board  of 
canal  commissioners,  I  have  duly  considered,  and  have 
made  up  my  mind  upon  tlie  subject.  1  cannot  enter 
into  any  certain  engagement  on  the  terms  tlicrein  men- 
tioned, after  said  law  takes  full  efl'ect.  15ut  as  the  canal 
commissioners  have  treated  me  in  all  respects,  fairly  and 
honoural)Iy,  1  hope  I  sliall  not  be  wanting  in  respect  to 
them.  1  will  therefore  stixte,  that  if  it  is  their  request,  I 
will  continue  in  tlie  service  until  arrangements  can  be 
made  on  the  line  where  I  have  charge,  "and  give  all  tlie 
information  in  my  power,  to  any  successor  \vho  may  be 
appohited.  I  should  not  like  to  continue  longer  than 
the  middle  of  July,  when  I  must  l^e  at  lll)ci  ty  to  visit  my 
family,  wliich  I  have  done  but  once  since  1  came  to  this 
state. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

AVith  considerations  of  respect. 

Your  friend  and  obedient  serv.ant. 
Signed,  NATHAN  S.  UOHEKTS, 

FiUgineer  western  .section  Pennsylvania  canal. 
Joseph  M'llvain,  ES(|. 

Secretary  of  tlie  board  of  canal  commissioners. 


5.   Copy  of  answer  from  D.  B.  Douglass. 

Han-isburg,  2d  May,  1827. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yoiU' 
letter  of  this  date,  communicating  on  the  piu-t  of  the 
boai-d  of  canal  commissioners,  the  fact  of  their  having 
confeiTcd  upon  me  the  appointment  of  chief  engineer, 
in  the  service  of  this  commonwealth;  and  asslgninglo 
me  as  such,  tlie  construction  of  the  French  creek  feeder, 
and  tlve  survey  of  tlie  several  routes  from  the  Allegheny 
to  Lake  Erie,  &c.  &.c. 

In  reply  to  this  communication  I  have  only  to  observe, 
that  altliough  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  tlie  service  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  would  very  cheerfully  contribute 
any  means  in  my  power,  to  promote  the  system  of  inter- 
n.al  improvement,  recently  adopted;  I  am  constrained 
in  the  present  instance,  by  the  conditions  necessarily 
annexed  to  the  employment,  and  which  appear  to  me 
incompatible  with  the  natui-e  and  degree  of  the  respon- 
sibility, to  decline  it. 

I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks 
to  the  board,  for  tlieir  kindness  on  this,  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  and  of  renew  ing  the  assurances  of  es- 
teem and  regard  with  wliich 

I  remain,  very  sincerely 

and  truh',  yoiu^. 
Signed,  ■  D.  B.  DOUGLASS. 

Joseph  M'llvainc,  Esq. 

6.   Copy  of  answer  from  James  Geddes. 

Harrisburg,  May  2d,  1827. 
Gentlemen — In  answer  to  your  note  of  tliis  day,  I  have 
to  observe  th.at  there  is  an  existing  contract  entered 
into. in  March  last,  between  the  Secretary  of  yom*  board 
and  m)  self,  according  to  wliich,  I  am  to  serve  tlie  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  same  terms  throughout  tlie  sea- 
son that  were  agi'ecd  on  between  us  last  year.  Rut  that 
the  c  mmissioners  may  be  enabled  to  pursue  the  very 
spirit  of  the  law  of  April  16th,  1827, 1  waive  my  right  to 
continue  through  the  season. 

Very  respectfully,  I  am  Gentlemen, 
your  most  obedient  sei-vant. 
Signed,  JAMES  GEDDES. 

The  board  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  commissioners. 

7.   Copy  of  answer  from  S.  Guilford. 

Lebanon,  May  2d,  1827. 
Su- — I  have  this  day  received  your  letter,  infoi-ming 
me  tliat  the  canal  commissioners  of  Pcnnsyh  ania  had 
appointed  me  a  cliief  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
monwealth, proposing  to  assign  me  the  location,  and 
construction  of  the  canal,  authorised  to  be  constructed 
along  the  valley  of  the  Delaware.  The  salary  being 
v'?i2,000  a  year,  as  authorised  by  law,  1  acccjit  the  ajipoiut- 
ment,  and  will  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  station,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  June. 
Veiy  respectfull}". 

Your  ob't  servant. 
Signed,  SIMON  GUILFORD. 

Joseph  M'llvain,  Esq. 

Sec.  Penn.  canal  commissioners. 

SERIES  IT. 
Documents  relating  to  the  termination  of  tlie  Western 

Division. 
No.  1.  Communication  from  Fillsburg  Committee  to  the 
Board. 
HaiTisl)urg,  February  5,  1827. 
Gentlemen, — On  behalf  of  the  select  and  common 
councils,  and  citizens  generally  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg, 
we  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  your  considei-ation,  the 
following  pro])osition : 

That  you  reschul  the  resolution  passed  in  September 
lasl,  in  Philadelphia,  suspending  tlie  work  upon  the  canal 
from  Pine-creek  to  the  city  of  I'itlslnu'g,  and  that  yoii 
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extend  the  location  upon  the  upper  level,  as  adopted  by 
yourselves  and  approved  by  the  governor,  throug-h  the 
city,  upon  such  line  as  you  may  think  best,  into  the  Mo- 
nongahc la  river: — This  extension  to  be  expressly  predi- 
cated upon  the  condition,  that  the  amount  of  damag-es 
and  the  cost  of  extinguishing-  private  riglits  sliall  not  ex- 
ceed a  certain  sum,  to  be  hmited  by  yourselves. 

Upon  tlie  principle  of  this  proposition  we  Ijelieve  our 
citizens  to  be  very  unanimous,  and  it  removes  the  most 
prominent  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  continuation  of  the 
canal;  and  as  it  places  the  amount  of  damages  within  yom- 
own  conti'ol,  it  also  removes  one  of  the  causes  which  in- 
duced a  reference  of  this  suljjectto  the  legislature. 
With  respect,  gentlemen, 

Youi'  obedient  and  very  humble  servants, 
(Signed,) 

WM.  WILKINS, 
WALTER  FORAVARD, 
JAMES  RIDDLE, 
HENRY  BALDWIN. 
To  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Resolutions  of  the  Board,  February  1827. 

Resolved,  That  the  board  will  continue  the  western 
division  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  canal,  tlu'ougli  the  city  of 
Pittsburg,  either  by  a  route  from  Washington  sti-eet,  be- 
tween Penn  and  Liberty  streets,  to  the  Monongahela,  or 
by  a  route  from  the  city  line  round  the  point  of  Grant's 
hill,  and  along  the  east  side  of  Smitlihcld  street  to  the 
Monongahela,  near  the  bridge:  Provided,  the  damages 
to  be  paid  for  property  on  the  former  route,  do  not  ex- 
ceed ten  thousand  dollars,  or  those  on  tlie  latter,  five 
hundred  dollars. 

Resolved,  That  the  engineer  for  that  division  be  in- 
structed to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  board  at  their  next 
meeting,  the  relative  expense  of  erecting  an  aqueduct 
over  the  Allegheny  at  Pine  creek,  at  or  near  Hare's  Is- 
land, and  at  Washington  street;  and  to  furnish  at  tlie 
same  time  an  estimate  for  a  continuation  of  the  canal 
from  Pine  creek  on  the  west  side,  to  the  aqueduct  sclt'es 
at  Hare's  Island,  and  Washington  street,  respectively. 

Resolved,  That  if  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
board,  satisfactory  assurance  shall  be  given  that  the  lia- 
bility of  the  commonwealth  for  damages  on  either  or 
botli  of  these  routes,  shall  not  exceed  tlie  sum  or  sums 
assig-ned  to  them  respectively,  the  board  will  proceed  to 
erect  an  a([ueduct  across  the  Alleg-heny  river,  at  such 
points  as  on  the  report  of  the  engineer  may  be  preferred, 
and  to  continue  tlie  canal  from  the  east  end  of  such 
r.queduct  to  tlie  Monongahela,  by  one  of  the  routes 
above  described. 

3.  Instructions  to  N,  S.  Roberts.  Engineer. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  13,  1827. 

Sir, — Enclosed  is  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the 
canal  commissioners,  containing  their  late  resolutions  as 
to  the  termination  of  the  western  division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania canal. 

That  every  flicility  may  be  afforded  to  the  parties  in- 
terested, and  full  effect  given  to  the  intentions  of  the 
board,  you  are  requested  as  soon  as  possible,  to  lay  off" 
on  the  ground  the  designated  routes  throug-h  tlie  city. 
It  Is  yet  uncertain  which  of  three  points  m.\v  be  selected 
for  the  consti-uction  of  an  aqueduct,  and  which  of  two 
routes  from  the  city  line  to  the  Monoiigaliela,  may  be 
prefercd.  You  will  be  careful,  therefore,  to  run  all  lines 
within  the  city  which  can  be  occupied  by  the  canal,  in 
any  event  contemplated  by  the  enclosed  resolutions. 
Having  done  this,  you  will  prepare  a  draft  of  the  several 
lines,  and  will  designate  as  accui-ately  as  i)ossiblc,  the 
property  through  which  they  pass;  the  quantity  required 
for  public  use;  the  buildings  necessarily  destroyed  or 
mutilated;  the  probable  expense  of  each  line  exclusive 
of  injury  to  ])rivate  property,  and  any  oUicr  piuticulars 
which  may  occur  to  you.     You  will  fiu-nish  a  copy  of 


such  draft  and  specification  as  soon  as  prepared,  to  the 
maj'or  of  the  city,  for  the  use  of  the  corporation  and  of 
the  citizens  generally,  retaining  the  original,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  board. 

Tlie  board  are  anxious,  that  the  painful  questions  yet 
pending  on  the  western  division,  may  be  finally  disposed 
of  at  their  next  meeting.  For  the  materials  on  which  to 
found  a  correct  decision,  they  rely  with  great  confidence 
upon  your  industry  and  skill.  You  will  make  the  several 
examinations  near  Ilare's  Island  and  Washington  sti-ect, 
and  upon  tlie  ground  between  Pine  creek  and  those 
points,  at  such  times  as  not  to  interfere  with  your  other 
arrangements;  taking  care,  however,  to  be  ready  with  a 
report  and  estimates  by  the  first  of  May. 

A  copy  of  these  instructions  and  of  the  resolutions  en- 
closed, will  be  forwarded  to  the  mayor  of  Pittsburg.  You 
are  requested  to  give  him  notice  of  the  commencement 
of  your  locations  within  the  city,  and  to  afford  all  persons 
interested  an  opportunity  of  being  present,  if  they  de- 
sire it. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend  and  servant, 

(Signed;)    "  JOS.  M'lLVAINE 

Sec'ry  canal  commiss'rs. 


4.  Resolutions  of  the  Councils  of  Pittsburg. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  select  and  common  councils  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburg,  held  on  the  25th  day  of  April  1827, 
tlie  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whereas  the  select  and  common  councils  of  the  city 
of  Pittsburg,  being  fully  convinced,  that  the  passage  of 
the  c'anal  to  the  river  Monongahela,  by  eitlier  Liberty  or 
Smlthfield  street  routes,  will  be  attended  with  very  se- 
rious expense  from  the  injury  to  private  property  £^nd 
heavy  consequent  damages,  which  will  render  them  im- 
practicable within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  boai-d  of 
canal  commissioners;  also,  that  gi-eat  jjulihc  inconveni- 
ence will  be  experienced  by  crossing  the  various  streets 
and  alleys.  Being  also  convinced,  that  by  adopting  the 
route  to  the  Monongahela  at  Suke^s  run,  either  by  a  tun- 
nel or  open  cut  across  Grant's  hill,  the  inconveniences 
will  be  avoided  and  the  interest  of  the  city  greatly  pro- 
moted. 

Be  It  therefore  resolved  by  the  select  and  common 
couTicils,  That  the  board  of  canal  commissioners  be  re- 
spectfully but  earnestly  recpiested  to  adopt  the  latter 
route;  and  in  that  event  the  faith  and  funds  of  the  city  be 
plcdp;cd,  that  the  expense  of  making  the  canal,  tunnel 
and  bridges,  according  to  the  report  of  the  engineers, 
including  damages  to  private  property  as  well  as  all  other 
attendant,  expenses,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  estimated 
by  the  engineer,  as  the  cost  of  the  Liberty  street  and 
Penn  street  route  with  tlie  addition  of  the  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  damages  to  private  i>ropert_y,  allowed  by  tlie 
board,  in  their  resolution  of  February  last. 

And  be  it  ftirthcr  resolved,  That  the  mayor  and  the 
presidents  of  the  select  and  common  councils,  be  and 
are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered,  on  behalf  of  this 
city,  to  make,  enter  into  and  execute  such  contracts, 
agreements  and  engagements,  with  the  botu-d  of  can.al 
commissioners,  In  manner,  and  form  as  shall  be  by  them 
directed,  for  cai-rvlng  into  effect  the  foregoing  resolution 
in  good  fiilth,  according  to  its  hitent  and  meaning;  and 
that  such  contracts,  engagements  and  agreements,  shall 
be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  binding  and  obligatory 
on  the  city,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes. 

And  be"  it  further  resolved.  That  tlie  mayor  of  the  city 
be  instmcted  to  communicate  to  the  president  ot  the 
board  of  canal  commissioners,  a  copy  ot  these  resolu- 
tions under  the  seal  of  the  city.  ,       ,     ,         , 

In  common  council  read,  considered  and  adopted. 
E.  G.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk  common  council. 

Read  and  adopted  in  select  council,  April  25,  1827. 
SAMUEL  H.  SCOTT, 

Clerk  select  council. 
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City  of  Fitfsburg,  ss. 
I,  Jolin  M.  Snowden,  Mayor  of  the  said  city,  doliere- 
by  certiiy  the  foreg'oing  to  be  a  tnie  copy  of 
certain  resolutions  passed  by  the  Select  and  Com- 
mon Councils  of  the  city  aforesaid.    In  testimony 

[L.S.]  whereof,  Tindin  compliance  with  the  said  resolu- 
ti(ms,  1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  citv  to  be  allixed,  tliis  twejity-sixth 
dayof  April,  A.  D.  1827.      . 

Mayor's  Office,  Pittsburg-,  April  26, 1827. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  you  the  annexed 
attested  copy  of  sundry  proceeding's  and  resolutions  of 
the  select  and  common'  councils  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg-, 
which  I  beg-  leave  respectfully  to  req\iest  that  you  will 
cause  to  be  presented  to  the  canal  commissioners,  at  their 
first  meeting-,  which  I  understand  will  take  place  some 
time  in  May  next. 

I  am  also  requested  to  inform  the  board  throug-h  you, 
Ihjit  a  furtiier  examination  of  the  dillcrent  proposed 
routes  through  tlie  cit}-,  for  the  termination  of  the  canal 
is  now  makings  under  the  authority  of  the  city,  and  that 
the  councils  respectfully  request  of  the  board  of  canal 
commissioners  tliat  they  will  suspend  deciding  on  tliis 
important  question,  until  time  has  been  afforded  for  re- 
ceiving the  report. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  ob't  servant, 

Signed,  JOHN  M.   SNOWDEN. 

Mayor  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg. 
Wm.  Darlington,  esq. 

President  of  the  board  of  canal  commissioners. 

5.   To  the  President  of  tJie  board  of  cajwl  commissioners 
of  the  Pennsylvania  canal. 
Gentlemen-^In  obedience  to  your  resolution  and  in- 
stmctions,  dated  8th  February,  1827,  the  following  sur- 
veys and  estimates  have  been  made,  viz:  Beginning  at 
the  lower  end  of  section  No.  92,  and  making  a  lock  of 
six  feet  below  the  Deer  creek  level  and  continue  the 
same  level  to  a  point  below  Hare's  island,  and  also  to  a 
point  opposite  Washington  sticet,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
crossing  the  Allegheny  river,  at  one  of  those  places  by 
an  aqueduct.     Divided  into  sections  as  follows. 
One  lock  6  feet  lift  at 
$600  ^600  00 

Section  93  length  18ch  Excavation  2544  yds 
at  6  cents 
Embankment  5522  yds  at  9cts 

94  length  21     Excavation  28o5  yds 

at  6  cents 
Embankment  3717  yds.  at  Octs 
Grubbing  in  orchard 

95  lengtli  21     Excavation  2717  yds 

at  6  cts. 
Embankment  8499  yds.  at  9cts 
Grubbing  14  ch.  at  ^4 

96  length  18  lixcavation  333  yds  6cts 
Embankment  11150  yds  lOcts 
GnU)bing  18  chains  at  5dols 

97  crossing  Pine  cr.  24  Excavation 

4692  yds  lOcts 
Embankment  48,206  yds  lOcts 
Grubbing  14  chains  at  5dols 

98  passing  Buffington's,  21  Excava- 
tion, 11,862  yds  at  lOcts 
f-mbankment  7824  yds  lOcts 
Grubbing  1 1  chains  at  Sdols 

99  length  21  Excavation  8145  y.lOc 
Embankment  4800  yds  lOcts 
Gnibbing  11  chains  4dols 

100  length  21  Excavation  11,113  yds 

10  cents 
Embankment  389  yds  lOcts 
Grubbing  11  chains  4dols 

101  length  18  Excavation  14,076  y.l0cl407  60 
Grubbing  18  chains  Sdola  90  00 


152 

64 

496 

98 

170 

10 

334 

53 

20  00 

163 

02 

764 

91 

56 

00 

i    19 

98 

1115 

00 

90 

00 

469 

20 

4820 

60 

70  00 

1186 

20 

782  40 

oo 

00 

814 

50 

480 

00 

44 

00 

1111 

30 

38 

90 

u 

00 

467  58 
2242  30 

418 

271 

32 
20 

551  11 

1205  70 

712  50 

977  40 

240  00 

60  00 

820  26 
627  48 

390 

60 

Section  102  crossing  Giu-tie's  miU  24  ch  Exca- 
vation 7793  yds  at  6cts 
Embankment  22,423  yds  lOcts 

103  length  21    Excavation  5976  yds 

at  7  cents 
Embankment  2712  yds  10c 

104  passing  salt  works,  24  ch.  Exca- 

vation 7873  yds  7c 
Embankment  12057  y.  10c 
Slope  wall.  950  perches  at  75c 

105  passing  Hare's  18  ch.  Excavation 

9774  yds  at  10c 
Embankment  2400  yds  10c 
Grubbing  15  chains  4dols 

106  length  21  ch  Excavation  9114  y. 

at  9  cents 

107  length  21   Excavation  6972  y.  9c 
lOo  to  upper  aqueduct  to  the  curve 

10  ch.  Excavation  4340  yds  9c 


27,359  30 

Embankment  25,399  yards  8  ch. 
10  to  river  to  common  aque- 
duct at  10c  2539  90 

On  south  side  of  river  lOch.  Em- 
bankment 20,907  y.  at  10c         2090  70 

To  end  of  section  108  old  line  13 

ch.  Ecavation  10,095  y.  at  7c        706  75 

Grubbing  orchai-d  30  00 

109  south  side  21  ch.  Excavation  3885 

yds  at  6  cents  233  10 

Embankment  1449  yds  at  10c  144  90 

110  Spring  alley  21  ch  Excavation 

1050  yds  at  6c  63  00 

Embankment  8043  yds  at  lOcts        804  30 

111  to  AVashington  st.  230.7  ch.  Ex- 

cavation 995  yds  at  6cts  59  70 

Embankment  9527  yds  10c  952  70 

1 1  road  and  fonn  bridges  at  400cUs  4400  00 
Aqueduct  at  Pine  ci*. 

high  level  10000  00 

Culvert  at  Gurtie's  run  1000  00 

Do  at  salt  works  250  00 

11,250  00 

Aqueduct  over   the   Alleghany 

below  Hare's  island  1100  ft      96,667  00 

Making  2  miles  14  chains  of  But- 
ler turnpike  roads,  at  $20  3480  00 

Add  for  contingencies  10  pr  ct.    15078  13 


Estimated  expense  from  Pine  cr. 
to  Washington  st.  crossing  at 


Hare's  island 


165,859  48 


The  expense  of  constructing  the  canal  on  the  same 

level,  and  of  continuing  the  same  to  a  point  opposite 

Washing-ton  street,  and  there  crossing  with  an  aqueduct 

and  terminating  in  Spring  alley,  between  Liberty  and 

Penn-streets,  as  follows: 

From  I'ine  creek  to  the  commencement  ot  tlie  cui-ve, 
for  tlie  crossing  below  Hare's  island  27,359  30 

Sec.  108,  11  chains  excavation  4774  yds.  9c  429  66 

Sec.  109,  Saw  mill  run  27  ch.  excavation 
10948  yds.  at  7cts 

Embankment  47588  yds.  at  10  cts. 

(irubbing  4  ch.  at  4  dols 

Section  110  goes  to  the  river  opposite  Wash- 
ington sti-eet,  length  32.52 

Excavation  37,040  yards  a  7  cts. 

Embankment  to  river  39,654  yards  a  10  cts. 

South  side  of  river  in  Washington  street  to 
Spring  alley 

14  ch  embankment  from  river  15,528  yd,,  at 
10  cts. 

Excavation  4336  yds.  a  7  cts. 

Koad  and  farm  bridges,  8  a  $400 


766  36 

4758  80 

16  00 


2,592  80 
3,965  40 


1,552  80 

303  52 

3,200  00 
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Butler  turnpike  road  to  be  macle  2  m.  32  ch. 

at  $20  3,840  00 

Aqueduct  at  Pine  creek,  on  high  level  10,000  00 

Culvert  at  Gui-tie's  run  1,000  00 

Do.     at  Salt  works  250  00 

Do.  at  Saw  Mill  run  _  1,000  00 
Aqueduct  over  the  Allegheny  at  Washington 

street,  1,100  feet  long  96,667  00 

Add  for  contingencies,  10  per  cent.  15,780  16 


$173,581  80 


In  pursuance  of  that  part  of  my  instructions  from  the 
board,  which  relates  to  the  canal  passing  through  the 
city  of  Pittsburg  to  the  Monongahela  I'iver,  the  following 
siu'veys  and  estimates,  with  a  plan  and  profile  of  the 
same,  has  been  made,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  depo- 
sited with  the  ma}or  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg  for  the  use 
of  the  corporation.     Said  report  is  as  follows,  viz. 

To  the  hon.  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Pittsburg. 

Sir, — Agreeably  to  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  canal 
commissioners,  dated  Han'isburg,  8th  February  1827,  I 
am  directed  to  furnish  you,  for  tha  use  of  the  coi'pora- 
tion  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  a  draft  and  specifications  of 
the  several  canal  routes  through  the  city,  as  therein 
mentioned:  and  in  pui'suance  of  which,  1  have  made  the 
following  sui-veys  and  estimates  of  the  canal  routes 
through  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  which  ai'e  laid  off  and 
staked  out  upon  the  ground,  viz. 

From  the  abutment  of  tlie  proposed  aqueduct  at  the 
foot  of  Washington  street,  on  the  Allegheny  river,  thence 
along  the  centre  of  Wasliington  street,  and  to  the  left  of 
and  parallel  to  Grant  street,  (about  half  the  width  of  the 
canal)  to  the  foot  of  Gi'ant's  hill,  near  tlie  head  of  Hog's 
pond;  tlience  along  the  said  pond  and  the  fo#;  of  Grant's 
hill,  to  a  point  80  feet  from  tlie  easterly  side  of  Smith- 
field  street  to  the  Monongahela  river,  above  the  bridge, 
terminating  at  a  point  parallel  to  tlie  fan  of  the  abutment 
of  said  bridge. 

A  map  shewing  the  lines  and  curves  of  the  canal,  and 
the  profile  of  the  ground  will  accompany  these  specifi- 
cations. 

In  viewing  the  actual  location  of  the  canal  as  staked  out 
on  the  above  route,  it  appears  that  the  lots  of  ground  to 
be  more  or  less  occupied  by  the  buildings  which  will  be 
more  or  less  injured  or  destroyed  by  the  canal,  will  be 
as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  foot  of  Washington  street, 
the  embankment  will  eover  about  42  feet  of  lot  No.  74, 
near  the  aqueduct,  but  will  diminish  in  width  as  the 
ground  rises  towards  Penn  street.  On  the  left  hand  side 
35  feet  will  be  covered  more  thaii  the  breadth  of  Wash- 
ington street,  at  the  lower  end,  and  five  feet  more  at 
Penn  street.  A  small,  brick  magazine  will  be  partly  co- 
vered, on  the  lefl  side  of  Washingtoii  street,  and  about 
ten  feet  taken  off  the  small  houses  and  sheds  on  the 
S.  E.  corner  of  Wasliington  street  and  the  tiu-npike. — 
Between  Penn  and  Liberty  st,  the  canal  will  occupy  4  ft. 
on  Penn  street,  and  thirty  feet  on  Liberty  street,  from 
lot  No.  75.  From  Liberty  street,  the  centre  line  curves 
and  runs  to  the  left  of  and  parallel  to  Grant  street,  on 
vacant  ground,  but  the  canal  will  occupy  about  half  of 
Grant  street  as  it  now  runs.  The  canal  tow  path  will 
take  a  small  kitchen  from  a  house  occupied  by  Mr.Bower 
near  Seventh  street,  and  near  the  head  of  the  little  ponds 
the  canal  will  remove  two  small  shops  or  stables  built  of 
wood.  Here  the  canal  curves  and  runs  on  vacant  lots 
of  ground  along  the  ponds  and  the  foot  of  Grant's  Hill, 
to  lots  No.  426  and  427,  on  which  is  a  tannery  which 
miist  be  wholly  removed.  On  lots  No.  421,  422,  the 
canal  is  part  in  the  pond  and  part  on  the  hill  side,  to  5th 
.  street,  where  the  pond  ends.  From  Fifth  sti-eet  the  line 
runs  on  lots  377,  378,  and  a  small  part  of  ?)76,  to  Dia- 
mond alley.  Near  Diamond  alley  the  line  curves,  and 
the  centi  e  line  of  the  canal  is  80  feet  from  and  rims  pa- 
rallel to  the  easterly  side  of  Smithlicld  street  to  the  ter- 


mination in  the  Monongalicla  river.  Between  Diamond 
alley  and  Fourth  street,  the  canal  v/ill  occui)y  a  part  of 
363,  364,  365  and  part  of  366.  The  cutting  in  the  centre 
is  53  feet;  the  lower  side  cutting  is  22  feet,  and  the  up- 
per is  83  feet.  The  slope  of  the  sides  being  18  inches 
to  a  foot.  This  is  on  Grant's  hill,  wliicli  is  composed  of 
indurated  clay  and  veins  of  rock  of  several  Idnds.  (It 
is  probable  tliis  would  stand  at  an  angle  of  60°,  if  so, 
much  cutting  might  be  saved. )  It  may  answer  to  cut  the 
slopes  to  a  .steeper  angle,  if  so  it  would  take  less  breadth 
up  the  hill,  &c.  Towards  Fourth  street  the  hill  subsides-. 
From  Fourth  street  the  canal  will  occupy  lots  307,  and 
the  slopes  pait  of  306  and  308,  quite  to  Tliii-d  street. 
Between  Fom-th  and  Third  sti-eets,  the  following  build- 
ings will  be  injured  and  destroyed:  Op  lot  308,  a  wood- 
en house  and  stable  to  be  removed;  on  307  a  brick  house 
occupied  by  jMi*.  Holdship,  removed,  and  all  the  back 
buildings  witliin  the  limits  staked  out,  to  be  removed. 
The  average  width  on  those  lots  is  63  feet  on  tlie  right, 
and  55  feet  on  the  left  of  the  centi-e  line. 

From  3d  to  2d  streets  the  canal  will  occupy  lots  No. 

293,  294  and  295,  on  which  the  following  buildings  will 
be  injiu-ed  or  destroyed:  A  chairmaker's  .sliop  and  all  tlie 
kitchens  and  back  buildings  in  the  rear  of  houses  front- 
ing on  Sniithfield  street,  on  lot  No.  293,  and  a  house  on 

294,  occupied  by  Mi*.  Rahm,  all  to  be  removed,  and  all 
other  buildings,  &c.  witliin  tlie  limits  staked  out.  From 
2d  to  1st  street,  the  lots  occupied  by  the  canal  are  Nos. 
208,  209  and  210.  The  buildings  to  be  removed  are  a 
frame  house  on  210  fronting  2d  street,  two  frame  houses 
on  centre  of  canal  on  lot  No.  209,  and  on  same  lot  a 
frame  house  fronting  on  Front  street,  and  on  208,  Mi*. 
Anshut's  brick  stable,  and  on  210  two  old  log  kitchens 
on  Front  street,  all  to  be  removed.  From  Front  or  1st 
street  the  locks  extend  400  feet  to  the  termination  in 
the  river.  The  lots  occupied  by  the  locks  are  Nos.  195, 
196,  197,  the  centre  on  196.  The  following  buildings 
to  be  removed  and  mutilated:  a  wooden  stable  and  brick 
house  and  back  buildings  on  lot  No.  196  on  Water  sti-eet 
and  a  brick  and  frame  stable  or  kitchen  joining  the  stone 
house  on  the  corner  of  Water  and  Sniithfield  sti-eets, 
and  probably  undermine  the  stone  house  on  the  said 
corner.  Through  the  whole  of  tliis  route,  the  centre 
line  of  the  canal,  the  towing-path  on  the  left  and  the 
bench  or  berm  bank  on  the  right  are  staked'  off  on  tlie 
ground  and  the  stakes  marked  and  numbered.  The  cen- 
ti-e  denotes  the  depth  of  cutting,  and  the  side  stakes  de- 
note the  distance  from  the  centre  where  the  excavation 
is  to  commence,  and  all  the  bmkUng-s  between  the  outside 
or  slope  stakes  are  to  be  removed  and  ai-e  intended  to  be 
described.  Those  buildings  standing*  neai-  to,  but  out- 
side of  the  slope  stakes,  may  be  injiued  if  the  ground  is 
sand}';  but  those  most  exposed  ai-e  intended  to  be  de- 
scribed. All  the  staking  oft"  is  recorded  for  inspection 
and  futm'e  reference. 

The  expense  to  be  incuiTcd  in  consti-ucting  the  canal 
on  the  Grant's  hill  route  as  above  described,  is  as  follows, 
viz: 

Embankment  at  abutment  of  the  aqueduct, 

15,528.32  yds.  at  10  cents.  1,552  83 

No.  9,  27  ch.  Excavation  in  the  canal  to  go 
into  the  embankment,  20,318.06  yai-ds  10 
cents  2,031  80 

No.  16,  21  ch.  Excavation  to  the  ponds  along 

Grant's  hill,  32,747.69  yds.  12^  cents  4,093  46 

To  4th  street  7  ch.  48  links.  Excavation  cuts 
heavy  upon  Grant's  hill,  58,428.85  yai-ds, 
20  cents  11,685  77 

To  head  of  locks,  7  ch.  50  links  Excavation 
from  4th  to  1st  sti-eets,  to  head  of  locks 
heavy  cutting,  32,185.13  yds.  12i  cents  4,023  14 

Lock  pits  Excavation  from  the  head  of  tlie 
locks  to  fan  of  abutment,  the  lock  pits  and 
wings,  the  excavation  calcidated  to  stand 
on  an  angle  of  10°,  33,947.31  yai'ds  124 
cents  '     4,243  41 
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Building  '39  feet  of  lockng'c  in  four  combined 
locks  including-  the  foundations  and  sheet 
piling,  and  all  tlie  materials  of  \vo()d,stone, 
lime,  sand,  iron,  &c.  for  the  locks,  gatesj 
Sec.  and  their  appendages  and  landing  up 
the  locks,  the  whole  to  be  completed  in  a 
workmanlike  manTier,  (and  considering 
the  great  depth  of  the  lock  pits  and  tlie 
want  of  room  to  dcpositc  such  vast  quanti- 
ties of  matcri.als,)  $800  per  foot  lift  31,200  00 
Nine  road  bridges  over  the  canal,  600  5,400  00 
Add  for  contingencies,  10  per  cent                     6,423  04 


Distance  69  ch.  57  links  from  river  to  river       70,653  45 
Deduct  difference  in  routes  neai'  Diamond 
aUcy  5,620  17 


13  Hi-idges  for  streets  and  alleys  at  $600  each    7,800  00 
Contingencies  10  per  cent  5,051  57 

$55,567  35 


65,033  28 


This  is  the  line  as  recommended  for  examination  atHar- 
risburg;  but  it  may  be  varied  between  Diamond  alley 
and  Fourth  street,  and  by  occupying  about  ten  feet  of 
Smithfield  street,  and  cut  less  on  the  declivity  of  Grant's 
hill.  The  difference  in  cutting  is  20,100.85  cubic  yards 
at  20  cents,  5,620  dols.  17  cents;  but  when  completed, 
the  direct  line  in  such  deep  cutting  would  be  preferred. 
As  the  canal,  from  section  No.  9  to  the  termination  in  the 
Monongahela,  will  afford  a  v^st  quantity  of  surplus 
earth  and  rock,  or  spoil  bank,  it  is  necessary  that  some 
place  of  deposite  should  be  designated  by  the  proper 
authority  of  the  city.  I  have  supposed  it  must  go  to  tlie 
i-ivers  principally  from  the  south  end. 

As  the  ground  from  Fourth  street  to  the  river  is  very 
valuable  and  the  cutting  deep,  I  take  tlie  liberty  to  cal- 
culate the  quantity  of  wall  which  would  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  sides,  in  order  to  s,ave  ground  to  the  city. 

Tlie  distance  from  Foui-th  street  to  the  head  of  the 
locks  is  7  chains  50  links  or  495  feet. 

The  average  cutting  for  that  distance  is  21  feet. 

The  width  to  be  cut  open  at  the  top  averages  91  ft. 

If  the  sides  were  walled  nearly  perpendicular  the  width 
necessary  would  be  60  feet  in  the  clear  at  the  top  of  the 
towpath.  The  wall  required  would  be  5  feet  at  bottom 
2^  at  top,  and  15  feet  high,  2250  perches. 

To  reduce  the  width  of  the  lock  pits  (after  the  locks 
are  completed)  to  60 feet  wide,  would  require  a  wall  300 
feet  long  each  side,  average  5  feet  thick  and  averaging 
30  feet  high  above  the  coping  equal  to  3600  perch. 

The  second  i-oute  for  the  canal  throug-li  the  city  as 
surveyed,  is  situated  between  Penn  and  Liberty  streets. 
The  centi'e  line  of  the  canal  is  100  feet  from  Penn  street 
and  140  feet  from  Liberty  street.  The  distance  from  tlie 
Allegheny  at  the  proposed  aqueduct,  to  the  Mononga- 
hela on  this  line  is  85  chains  11  links.  This  line  from 
Washington  street  is  perfectly  straiglit,  and  the  lockage 
is  distributed  as  follows.  A  lock  of  5  feet  at  Garrison 
alley,  and  12  chains  and  53  links  forward.  A  lock  of  5 
feet  is  located  at  Barker's  alley,  and  36  chains  forward. 
The  remaining  29  feet  of  lockage  is  located,  divided  into 
3  locks,  2  of  9  feet  each  and  one  of  11  feet  lift;  which 
Ixst  terminates  in  tlie  Montjng.ihela  rivei-,  about  three 
chains  al)ove  the  point.  By  tlii:;  location  of  the  locks, 
the  cutting  will  average  nearly  8  feet,  wlijch  will  make 
it  the  more  convenient  passing  over  the  bridges,  which 
must  be  built  over  the  canal,  at  eveiy  sti-cct  or  alley  on 
the  line. 

The  embankment  and  excavation  necessary  to  make 
the  canal  from  the  projiosed  aqueduct  to  tlie  Mononga- 
hela on  this  route  is  as  follows,  viz. 
Embankment  at  proposed  aciueduct 

15,528.32  yards  at  10  cents  S1552  83 

Excavation  in  the  canal  wliich  mu.st  nearly 

all  be  caiTied  to  the  river  and  the  embank- 
ment 41,150.71  yds.  15  cts  6,172  60 
Do.  in  lock  pits  25,269  yds.  15  cts  3,790  35 
Lockage  39  feet  in  5  locks  completed  at 

$800  per  foot  31,200  00 


Distance  74.  41  from  Washington  street. 

This  canal  is  at  present  staked  out,  tlie  size  which  tlie 
law  requires,  viz.  28  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  40  feet 
at  the  top  water  line,  and  the  towing  path  8  feet  wide, 
but  no'ljerm  is  included.  I  would  recommend  to  the 
canal  commissioners,  to  wall  up  the  sides  of  the  canal, 
aTid  to  reduce  the  width  at  top  water  hne  to  32  feet  in 
tlie  cleai',  and  idlow  8  feet  for  the  tow  patli,  which  I 
would  recommend  to  be  made  on  the  Penn  street  side  of 
the  canal,  this  woidd  requii-e  but  40  feet  for  the  canal 
and  towijig-path  tlii'ough  the  city.  The  wall  required 
would  be  6  feet  high,  average  2  feet  thick,  equal  to 
4500  perches.  Tliis  line  when  completed  would  be 
the  handsomest  in  the  city. 

Specifications  and  Descriptions. 

The  follovving  width  of  ground  will  be  occupied  by 
tlie  canal,  from  which  must  be  removed  all  the  buildings 
and  improvements  the; eon,  between  Liberty  and  Penn 
street,  as  is  staked  out  on  the  ground,  beginning  at 
Washington  street,  from  thence  to  AVayne  .street,  the 
average  width  required  for  the  canal  and  tow-patli  will 
be  63  feet.  Tliis  would  be  necessary,  as  a  part  of  tlic 
distance  tlie  canal  has  some  embankments.  One  frame 
dwelling  house  and  a  few  small  buildings  to  be  moved. 

From  'V^'ayne  sti-eet  to  Garrison  alley,  tlie  average 
breadth  i-ecpiii-ed  is  54  feet.  A  small  frame  stable,  and  a 
shed,  and  the  yards  to  be  moved.  From  Gairison  alley 
to  Hand  street,  the  average  breadth  required  is  63  3-10 
feet.  The  buildings  to  be  moved  are  two  small  frame 
stables,  several  small  dwellings  and  other  buildings,  and 
will  take  4  feet  from  Jone's  biick  dwelhng  house. 

From  H4id  street  to  Irwin's  alley  tlie  average  breadth 
requii'ed.is  56  feet.  The  buildings  to  be  moved,  ai'e 
several  small  wooden  sheds  and  houses,  a  smiUi's  shop 
and  coal  house,  and  half  a  brick  stable  on  tlie  left  side  of 
the  canal.  From  Irwin's  alley  to  Irwin's  street,  the 
average  breadth  required  is  52  2-10  feet.  The  buildings 
to  be  moved  are  an  iron  house,  a  tobacco  warehouse,  a 
shop  and  a  small  stable,  all  frame  buildings,  and  oii  the 
left  of  the  canal  centre,  takes  7  feet  off  a  frame  dwelling 
house,  and  on  the  right,  a  small  stable  of  little  value  and 
5  feet  off  another  stable  on  the  left,  and  a  small  frame 
kitchen  on  the  right.  On  Irwin  sti'cet  takes  H  foot  oil" 
a  frame  house  on  the  left,  and  a  Hme  liouse,  and  frame, 
and  several  other  buildings  within  the  limits  of  tlie  canal 
to  be  moved. 

From  Irwin  street  to  Baker's  alley,  the  average  width 
requii-ed  is  66  feet.  The  buildings  to  be  mutilated  or 
moved  are  15  feet  off  Mr.  Adam's  large  liousc,  tlie  whole 
of  his  octagon  and  two-thirds  of  the  kitchen,  also  ad- 
joining tlie  alley,  4  vats  and  pump,  frame  and  bai'k 
liouse,  and  ]iart  of  a  shop  belonging  to  J.  Thompson, 
Currier.  From  Bai'ker's. alley  to  St.  Clair  street,  tlie 
average  breadth  required  is  61  feet.  Takes  jiai-t  of  the 
vault  of  tlie  Pittsljurg  brewery,  and  half  a  small  brick 
building  opposite  the  brewery  and  others  of  small  value. 

From  St.  C lair-street  to  Cecil  alley,  the  average 
breadth  required  is  57  feet — takes  on  St.  Clair-street  a 
large  old  frame  dwelling  house  and  stable,  a  small  frame 
stable;  and  further  on  the  line,  a  number  of  small  wooden 
stables,  &C.  of  small  value,  all  to  be  moved  from  the 
limits  staked  out  for  the  canal  and  towpath. 

From  Cecil  alley  to  Pitt  street,  the  average  breadtli  • 
required  is  58  13-iOO  feet.  Takes  a  fnunc  stable  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  antl  Mr.  Hays  frame  stable.  From  Pitt  to 
Hay -street,  the  average  width  required  is  56  feet.  The 
buildings  to  be  mutilated  or  destro}ed,  are  a  new  frame 
kitchen,  a  frame  stable  a  few  fruit  trees,  the  whole  of  a, 
small  brick  house  of  Mr.  Devo's.  From  Hay-street  to 
Marbury-street,  the  average  breatllh  required  for  the 
canal  is  77  feet,  and  will  take  half  of  Mr.  Little's  brick 
house,  and  a  part  of  a  bmall  liamc  kitchen  on  the  left. 
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and  five  feet  ofT.a  frame  hou.se  and  a  kitclicn  adjoining- 
on  Marlnuy  street.  From  Marbury  street  to  the  Mon- 
ongahela  river,  the  avcrag-c  vidth  required  is  77  feet. 
The  buildings  to  be  moved  are,  a  small  house  on  Mar- 
bury  street,  a  small  frame  house,  block  maker'i  shop, 
a  small  frame  dwelling  house,  a  small  frame  stable ;  and 
and  part  of  a  stable  on  the  left;  a  frame  carpenters  shop, 
and  one  lialf  the  Fort  Pitt  magazine  of  stone,  on  the  left, 
a  small  frame  stable  at  the  head  of  lock  No.  4,  a  frame 
house,  (old)  a  frame  work  shop,  opposite  lock  No.  5,  a 
fi-ame  stable  on  the  left,  near  the  river.  There  are  vari- 
ous other  back  buildings  and  fences,  and  some  other 
im]Drovcments  in  gardens  within  the  limits  staked  out, 
difficult  to  describe,  but  the  stakes  will  define  the  hmits 
required,  and  wliich  will  be  prudently  adhered  to,  each 
distance  being  accurately  measvu'ed  and  recorded  for 
furtlier  reference.  A  very  convenient  basin  for  the 
city  and  Northern  Liberties,  can  be  made  at  or  near 
Washington  street  and  Spring  alley,  on  either  of  these 
two  routes  of  the  canal. 

In  addition  to  the  two  canal  routes  directed  to  be  lo- 
cated through  the  city  by  order  of  the  canal  commission- 
ers, I  have  re-surveyed  and  located  the  Jmiiata  route,  at 
the  special  request  of  the  citizens  by  their  representa- 
tives.    This  line   commences  near  the  chapel,  passes 
under  Grant's  hill  by  a  tunnell,  thence  down  the  valley 
of  Suke's   i-un  to  its   entrance  into  the  Monongahela, 
which  is  about  one  mile  from  the  point  or  junction  of 
the  two  rivers.     The  line  of  the  canal  and  of  the  tunnel, 
and  a  profile  of  the  same,   is  accurately  laid  down  on  a 
map  herewith  presented.     This  survey  is  to  coiTespond 
with  [the  Deer  creek  level,  and  supposes  the  canal  to 
cross  the  Allegheny  at  Pine  creek. 
Estimated  as  follows,  beginning  at  Washington  street. 
Distance  16.30,  Excavation  to  2  ch.  fonvai'd  of  No.  9, 
(Grant's  hill  route)  1 2,060.16  ys.  at  10c         1,206  01 
Distance  3.31,  excavation  rising'  Grant's  hill 
to  30  feet  cutting,  earth  and  rock,  9,118.89 
yds.  at  15  cents  1,367  83 

All  to  be  drawn  perhaps,  to  Hog's  pond. 
Di.stance  12.29,  tunnel  800  feet,  equal  to  20 
feet  diameter,  througli  indiu'ated  clay  and 
layers  of  rock,  at  25  dols.    per  foot  hneal,    20,000  00 
NOTE. — As  the  hill  appears  to  be  composed  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  earth  and  rock,   it  is  highly  probable  it 
must  be  arched  with  cut  stone  masonry,  supposing  the 
inside  to  be  18  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  arch  IS  inches 
thick — 2981.48  perches,  at  4  dollars  a  perch,  including 
centei'ing  11,925  92 

(An  open  cut  instead  of  a  tunnel,  contains 
151,582.04  cubic  yards,  at  20  cts  per  yd. 
amount  30,316  40 

Distance  6.28,  Excavation  from  30  feet  cut- 
ting on  the  east  side  of  lock  No.  1,  to  be 
drawn  some  distance,  8,848.55  yds  at  15c      1,327  28 
Distance  2.00,  excavation  between  1st  and 
2d  locks       1,085.32 
Do.     2.00         do.      between  2d  and  3d 
locks  2,198.24 

Do.  6.76  do.  do.  3d  and  4th  locks  5,129.44 
Do.     2.00         do.      between  4tli  and  5th 
locks  1,486.88 


989  98 


Do.     10.96 


Do. 


do. 


Yai-ds    989,988 

At  10  cents. 

In  5  lock  pits,  17,- 

689.57  ys.  some  I'ock 

at  15  cents  2,653  43 

61.90     Lockage  45  feet  in  5  locks, 

.at  800"dols  per  foot  lift  36,000  00 

Building  an  arch  under  the  road  863  perchs. 

jit  2  dollars  50  cents  2,157  50 

Building  1  i-oad  bridge  below  mouth  of  tun.         342  50 
Add  for  contingencies,  10  per  cent  7,797  04 


85,767  49 


Tunnc-l  Iloutc. 
Distance  61  chains  90  links  from  Washing- 
ton St.  to  the  mouth  of  Sukes  run,  estimate   ^5,7^7  49 
Distance  69  chains  57  links  by  Smithficld  st. 

from  river  to  river,  estimate  65,033  28 

Distance  85  chains  41  links  by  liberty  and 

Penn  st.  from  river  to  river,  estimate  55,567  36 

As  the  high  level  from  Pine  creek  to  Pittsburg,  which 
has  been  run  for  the  purpose  of  re-crossing  the  Alle- 
gheny river  on  an  aqueduct  at  either  of  the  proposed 
places,  and  from  thence  through  the  city  to  the  Monon- 
gahela by  any  route  wliich  has  been  examined;  would 
be  very  inconvenient  and  expensive:  I  recommend  to 
the  bo.ai'd  the  following  location,  which  is  estimated  and 
located  as  follows,  viz:  Make  a  lock  of  nine  feet  at  Pine 
creek,  thence  continue  that  level  along  the  peninsula, 
and  below  the  naiTows,  and  near  Hare's  make  another 
nine  foot  lock.  This  will  place  the  canal  to  much  bet- 
ter advantage  along  the  bottom  and  tlie  nan'ows,  and 
the  Butler  turnpike  road  can  be  placed  on  ground  much 
safer  than  on  the  steep  declivities  of  those  precipitous 
hills  which  are  so  liable  to  slope.  Continue  this  level 
to  a  short  distance  above  saw  mill  run,  there  make 
a  lock  of  five  feet  lift,  and  enter  the  valley  of  Saw-mill 
run,  which  is  veiy  favourable  for  a  large  natural  basin, 
and  a  water  weir,  and  for  connecting  the  canal  to  the 
river,  opposite  the  Northern  Liberties  by  two  locks^  one 
of  nine  feet,  the  river  lock  of  thu-teen  feet.  From  the 
basin  at  the  Saw-mill  run  continue  the  level  along  the 
bottoms  tlu'ough  Allegheny  town,  below  the  street 
leading  to  the  bridge,  here  lock  into  the  river  by  two 
locks,  one  of  nine  feet,  the  river  lock  of  thirteen  feet, 
and  a  convenient  basin  at  the  head  of  the  upper  lock, 
for  .oU  which  the  g^'ound  is  veiy  favourable. 

The  estimated  expense  of  the  canal  and  locks  on  the 
above  levels  is  as  follows,  viz:  Beginning  at  the  lower 
end  of  section  92,  above  Pine  creek: 
Sec.9o,  length  18  chains,  excavation  6869ys. 

at6ce:':s  412  14 

94,  length  21  ch.  exca'tn.  8673  ys.  at  6c         520  38 

^5,  length  21  ch.     ditto     9324  ys.  at  6c         559  4  !• 

Grubbing  14  chains,  at  4  dollars  56  00 

96,  length  18  ch.     ditto     3330  ys.  at  6c         199  80 

Embankni't.  1548  ys.  a  10c         154  80 
Grubbing  18  ys.  at  $5  90  00 

97,  length  24  ch.  exca'tn.  4878  ys.  cros- 

sing Pine  creek  at  10  cts.  487  80 
Embankm't.  37528  ys.  10c  3752  80 
Grubbing  14  ch.  §5  70  00 

98,  length  21   ch.    exavation  17,766  ys. 

(passing  Buffington's)alOc       1776  6(f 
Grubbing  11  chs.  ?i3  33  00 

99,  length  21,  excavation  12,382  ys.  10c       1238  20 

Grubbing  11  chains,  at^  44  00 

100,  length  11,  excavation  19,173  ys.  10c       1917  30 

Grubbing  11  chains  at  §4  44  00 

101  18  Excavation  24,282  yds,         10     2,428  2U 

Grubbing         18  chains  5  90  00 

102  Gurtics  run  24  Excavation  9214  yds.    6         552  84 

Embankment  14613  10     1,461  30 

103  21  Excavation  7794  '       7        545  58 

104  Miller's  salt  works  24  do- 15165  7     1,06155 

Embankment  6608  10        660  80 

Slope  wall  4  ch.  30  high,  3  thick,  950 

per  75  cents  712  50 

105  Hare's  18  Excav.ation  19173  yds  10  cts.       1,917  30 

Grubbing     15  chains  4  60  00 

106  ]>assing  locks  of  9  feet  lift  21  chains  excava- 
tion 13517  yds.  7  cts.  946  19 

107  do.     21  excavation  7182  yds.  6  cts.  430  92 

108  do.     21     do.     8673  yds.' 6  cts.  520  38 

109  passing  locks  of  5  ft.  lift  24  ch.  excavation 

8689  yds.  6  cents  512  34 

Grubbing  4  chain  4  dols.  16  00 

Embankment  at  S.aw  Mill  run  7696  yds.  10  cts.    769  60 

110  length  18  ch.  cxcav.atitMi  11844  yds.  6  cts.     710  64 

111  length  27  ch.  do.  12096  yds.  6  cts.  725  76 
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112  length  15  ch.     do.     68t4  vds.  6  cts.  410  64 

Embankment  brick  yard  2490  yds.  10  cts.249  00 

113  length  23  ch.  73  links,  excavation  17494 

yds.  6  cts.  1,049  04 

Whole  distance  5^  miles  or  440  ch.  75  links, 

embankment  803  at  10  cts.  80  30 

Terminating-  in  the  Alleg-henv  below  the  bridge, 
lload  and  farm  bridges,  10,  at  400  dols.  4,000  00 

Butler  turnpike  to  be  made  anew,  1  m.  46  ch. 

5  dols.  per  rod  2,520  00 

Aqueduct  at  Pine  creek  9,000  00 

Culvert  at  Giirtie's  run  1,000  00 

Do.  at  Salt  works  250  00 

"Waste  wier  at  Saw  mill  run  80  feet  400  00 

45  feet  of  lockage  600  dols.  per  foot  27,000  00 

Kxti-a  on  river  lock,  on  foundation  and  land- 
ing up  2,500  00 
Add  for  contingencies  10  per  cent.                      7,394  67 

Expense  of  two  extra  locks  at  Saw  Mill  Run. 
Excavation  (length  6  ch.  74  links)  9288  vds. 

lo  cts.  "  928  80 

One  lock  of  9  feet  lift,  600  per  foot  5,400  00 
One  do.  of  13  feet  lift,  600  per  foot  7,  800  00 
lExti-a  on  river  lock  2,500  00 

Allow  for  contingencies  10  per  cent.  1,662  88 

18,291  68 

Amount  of  the  estimate  on  the  west  side  with 

double  locks  99,633  09 

Pri-vate  damages  done  to  buildings,  except  on  the  city 
side  would  be  inconsiderable  on  either  of  these  routes. 
From  the  above  estimates,  the  following  appears  to  be 
the  aggregate  of  expense  on  each  route,  exclusive  of 
private  damages,  viz. 

From  Pine  creek  and  crossing  below  Hare's 
Island  and  continuing  between  Liberty  8c 
Penn  streets  and  terminating  in  the  Mo- 
nongahela  219,874  00 

By  crossing  at  the  same  place  and  terminat- 
ing above  the  Monongahela  bridge  or  the 
Smithfield  sti-eet  route  229,339  93 

By  continuing  down  the  west  side  and  cross- 
ing at  Washington  street,  and  terminating 
between  Penn  and  Liberty  sti'eet,  in  tlie 
Monongahela  _  227,596  32 

Bv  crossing  at  the  same  place  and  taking  the 

'Smithfield  street  route  237,062  25 

By  crossingat  Pine  creek,  and  continuing  on 
the  east  side  down  to  Washington  street, 
by  estimates  of  last  year  109,171  50 

Add  present  estimate  of  the  tun- 
nel route  through  Grant's  hill, 
on  the  high  level,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  Monongahela,  at 
the  mouth  of  Suke's  run  85,767  49 

194,938  90 

By  excluding  the  aqueduct  and  tunnel  and  continuing 
the  canal  on  the  west  side  and  tei-minating  by  a  dou- 
ble set  of  locks  in  the  Allegheny  river,  as  represented 
in  a  map  and  profile  of  the  same  99,633  09 

In  pursuance  of  my  instructions  I  take  the  liberty  to 
state  my  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  inconveniences  or 
utility  of  each  of  these  routes  ■ 

The  best  and  most  ])racticable  route  through  the  city 
is  that  between  Liberty  and  Penn  sn-eet.  But  this  would 
be  attended  with  many  inconveniences  to  the  citizens, 
by  destroying  a  great  amount  of  private  property,  and 
bv  having  a  ])ridge  over  the  canal  at  every  street  and 
alley  leading  to  the  Allegheny  river,  and  by  having  a 
combination  of  tlu-ee  locks  at  its  termination. 

The  Smithfield  street  route,  would  be  very  inconve- 
nient, on  account  of  the  great  excavation  to  be  made 
along  the  side  of  Grant's  hill,  and  the  veiy  great  difiicul- 
ty  of  excavating  to  tlio  necessary  deptli  to  sink  tlio  locks 
whicli  would  destroy  much  valuable  property,  and  the 
great  inconvenience  of  ]5assing  a  great  number  of  boats 
through  a  combination  of  locks  thus  .situated. 


The  tunnel  route  in  a  public  point  of  view  may  be 
considered  as  very  objectionable,  as  all  business  coming 
to  or  from  the  Ohio  river,  or  the  Allegheny,  must  pass 
through  a  tunnel,  ii>  addition  to  an  aqueduct  nearly  as 
inconvenient  as  combined  locks.  And  although  the 
locks  are  separated,  they  are  located  in  a  naiTOW  valley 
with  steep  banks  or  hills  on  each  side,  a  very  inconve- 
nient plan  to  do  business,  and  from  its  terminating  in  the 
most  remote  pait  of  the  city,  at  least  one  mile  above  the 
point. 

On  the  line  which  is  located  on  the  west  side,  no  such 
inconveniences  arise.  All  that  part  of  the  line  from  op- 
posite Hare's  Lsland,  from  opposite  Allegheny  town,  is 
on  the  finest  ground  for  building  lots,  and  has  but  one 
ciUTC  in  the  wjiole  distance.  The  locks  are  all  separate 
and  only  t^-o  extra  locks  arc  necessary  to  supercede  tlie 
necessity  of  an  aqueduct  and  tunnel.  The  convenience 
of  a  double  connection  with  the  rivers  and  harbours,  will 
be  a  great  sa\-ing  of  time  in  the  despatch  of  business. 
The  upper  locks  will  accommodate  all  the  Northern  Li- 
berties, and  a  great  part  of  the  city  to  the  Allegheny  ri- 
ver, which  during  last  summer  had  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water  from  Hare's  island  along  the  Pittsbui'g  side,  to  a 
bar  running  out  at  the  point  which  can  be  removed,  and 
by  taking  advantage  of  both  sets  of  locks,  boats  can  ar- 
rive and  depail  fi'om  any  places  of  business  on  the  Mo- 
nongahela and  Allegheny,  at  all  ordinary  stages  of  water; 
and  when  the  present  and  future  amount  of  business  to 
be  done  in  that  vicinity  is  considered,  this  location  must 
have  in  my  opinion  a  decided  advantage  over  the  incon- 
venient and  slow  progress  of  passing  ever}-  boat  over, 
an  aqueduct  tlirough  a  tunnel,  or  a  combination  of 
locks  from  the  canal  to  the  rivers  and  from  the  rivei-s  to 
the  canal. 

By  this  location  which  would  be  safe  and  permanent, 
not  only  the  busssiness  of  Pittsburg,  which  in  its  prfe- 
sent  hmits  does  not  cover  more  than  600  acres  of  ground, 
but  the  adjacent  villages  equally  well  situated  for  mam\- 
facturing,  will  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  con- 
veniently connected  by  the  same  locks  with  that  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  Avhich  is  in  con- 
templation to  be  extended  to  lake  Erie,  and  the  state  of 
Ohio,  without  any  additional  expense  to  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

In  giving  my  opinion  of  the  above  routes  I  believe  I 
am  authorised  and  justified  in  so  doing,  by  my  instruc- 
tions from  the  board,  a  part  of  which  are  in  the  words 
following,  viz: — "You  are  to  keep  it  constantlj'  in  view, 
that  this  canal  (the  western  section)  is  intended  to  form 
a  part  of  a  general  svstcm  of  internal  navigation  between 
the  eastern  and  western  waters  of  the  state." 

All  which  is  respectfullv  submitted. 

NATHAN  S.  ROBERTS,  Engineer. 
On  the  v/estern  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal. 

Han-isbvu-g,  1st  May,  1827. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COl(lMITTEE  on  INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

Mr,  Lehman,  fj-om  tlie  committee  on  inland  navig'a- 
tion  and  internal  improvement,  to  whom  were  rcfen-ed 
apart  of  the  governor's  message,  also  the  report  of  the 
canal  commissioners  and  eng-ineer.s,  and  sundiy  jielitions 
relative  to  rail  roads  and  tlie  extension  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania canal,  made 

REPORT 

That  the  state  by  various  legislative  enactments  has 
recognized,  the  wisdom  of  completing  a  sjstcm  of  in- 
ternal improvement  which  will  make  a  fair  distribution 
of  benefits  among  all  the  gTcat  sections  of  the  common- 
wealth and  will  combine  practicability,  economy  and 
state  importance. 

'I'hc  utilltv  of  canal  navigation  and  rail  roads,  in  pro- 
moting industry  and  the  free  exchange  of  the  products 
of  labour  and  the  mind,  is  now  universally  acknowledged. 
Next  to  the  establishment  of  schools,  adapted  to  deve- 
lope  mental  riches  and  to  give  ])ermanence  to  o\ir  free 
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institutions,  there  is  nothing-  more  interesting  than  the 
perfection  of  the  means  of  interior  communication.  It 
will  consolidate  tlie  varied  population  of  Pennsylvania 
into  one  g-reat  mass,  influenced  by  the  same  interests 
and  pointing-  its  active  energies  to  the  same  objects.  It 
will  call  forth  all  the  resources  of  the  commonwealtli, 
and  by  furnishing  a  fund  for  education  will  ultimately 
expand  all  its  moral  powers. 

The  committee  will  proceed  to  communicate  the  re- 
sult of  their  anxious  enquiries  into  the  best  means  of 
completing  the  works  commenced  under  the  auspices 
of  the  g'overnment,  the  importance  and  advantages  of 
which  are  now  so  well  understood  by  the  people,  that 
no  petition  has  been  presented  and  no  voice  heard  in 
opposition. 

A  bill  is  submitted  which  proposes  to  extend  the 
canal  from  Lewlstown  to  Frankstown,  on  the  Juniata; 
from  Northumberland  to  Bald  Eagle,  on  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  from  Northumberland 
to  the  New  York  state  line  on  the  North  Branch;  from 
Blaii'sville  to  Johnstown  on  the  Conemaugh;  from  the 
point  where  the  existing  contract  terminates  on  the  De- 
laware to  Easton  and  from  Pittsburg*  by  the  Beaver 
route  to  the  town  of  Erie,  on  the  lake.  It  is  also  propos- 
ed that  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  forty- 
five  miles  of  eacli  section  shall  be  put  under  contract 
during  the  ensuing  season.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
location  of  a  rail  way  from  Philadelphia  through  the  city 
of  Lancaster  to  Columbia,  tlilrty  miles  of  which  are  to  be 
put  under  contract  within  the  present  year.  This  will 
accommodate  a  district  of  country  which  from  its  prolific 
soil  and  rich  cultivation  Is  regarded  as  the  garden  of  our 
country.  It  is  ascertained  by  the  satisfactory  report  of 
Major  Wilson,  to  which  the  committee  beg  leave  to  re- 
fer, that  the  rail  road  is  practicable  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, and  It  is  believed  it  may  hereafter  be  judiciously 
extended  from  from  Columbia  to  York,  and  that  a  wise 
and  equal  policy  will  require  its  further  extension  to  the 
west  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  populous 
and  flourishing  counties  on  the  southern  boundary,  and 
connecting  them  wltli  our  own  commercial  metropolis: 
The  location  of  a  rail-way  across  the  Allegheny  on  the 
Juniata  route,  and  a  contract  for  the  necessary  materials 
js  also  one  of  the  objects  of  the  bill.  The  question 
whether  the  Improvement  in  contemplation  between 
the  Swataraand  Columbia  or  the  mouth  of  the  Conesto- 
ga,  shall  be  by  canal  or  rall\\'ay  is  referred  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  next  leg-islature.  It  is  further  provided 
that  scientific  examinations  shall  be  made  with  a  view  of 
improving  the  Monongahela  and  of  connecting  the  Rays- 
town  branch  of  the  Juniata  with  the  Conemaugh. 

In  relation  to  the  probable  cost  of  extending  the  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvement,  the  committee  have  great 
satisfaction  In  stating,  that  the  experience  of  last  year, 
furnishes  the  aid  of  facts  in  cori-oboratlon  of  former  esti- 
mates. It  is  indeed  true,  that  from  the  durable  princi- 
ples on  which  the  sections  provided  for  in  the  law  of 
eighteen  hundi-ed  and  twenty -six  are  constnicted,  from 
building  high  and  broad  walls  on  account  of  the  size  and 
force  of  the  streams,  from  the  policy  of  incun-ing  a  heavy 
expense  for  the  purpose  of  creating  water  power,  from 
the  necessity  of  erecting  an  additional  aqueduct  to  ac- 
commodate the  western  emporium,  and  from  the  con- 
8tructlon  of  larg-e  basins  to  facilitate  trans-shipment 
and  trade:  from  these  and  other  causes,  the  cost  of  the 
sections  first  commenced  will  exceed  the  sum  originally 
in  contemplation. 

The  commissioners,  however,  have  since  the  passage 
of  the  law  of  last  year,  put  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  under  contract;  and  from  the  prices  at  which  the 
work  has  been  in  part  completed,  and  at  which  the  re- 
mainder has  been  contracted  for,  the  estimate  for  the 
whole  is  less  than  eleven  thousand  doUai-s  per  mile.  This 
includes  larger  and  more  expensive  dams  and  aqueducts 
than  will  be  necessary  in  the  fm-ther  progress  of  the 
work.  As  respects  some  part  of  the  work  not  yet  under 
contract,  the  committee  believe  that  they  may  be  exc- 
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ciited  for  less  than  the  estimates,  wlilch  are  predicated 
upon  higher  prices  both  for  labour  and  materials  than 
those  at  which  they  can  now  be  procured. 

The  confidence  the  committee  have  that  the  cost  of 
the  works  hereafter  to  be  executed  will  not  exceed  the 
estimates  of  the  engineers,  is  confinned  by  the  experi- 
ence of  our  sister  statfes.  The  executive  of  New  York, 
in  a  recent  communication  of  the  legislature,  says  "the 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals  have  cost  between  20  and  30 
thousand  dollai-s  a  mile,  and  this  enomious  expenditui-e 
will  never  occur  again.  All  the  mysteries  of  such  opera- 
tions are  developed  and  all  the  difficulties  diminished, 
and  it  may  be  confidently  pronounced  that  the  maximum 
expense  of  any  given  canal  will  not  exceed  ten  thous- 
and dollars  a  mile,  unless  it  passses  over  high  mountains; 
by  locks,  inclined  planes  or  deep  cutting,  or  under  them 
by  extensive  tunnels."  The  report  of  the  canal  com- 
missioners of  Ohio  to  the  legislature  now  in  session,  says 
"the  final  cost  of  that  part  of  the  Ohio  canal  wliich  has 
been  put  under  contract,  will  fall  considerably  short  of 
the  sum  at  which  its  cost  was  originally  estimated." 

In  the  bill  now  submitted  it  Is  proposed  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars. 

The  committee  are  aware  that  among  our  most  pi-u- 
dent  citizeiis  there  ai-e  some  who  regard  with  apprehen- 
sion the  temporary  increase  of  the  public  debt  which  will 
be  incident  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  internal  im- 
provement. A  public  debt  is  indeed  a  mortgage  upon 
the  estates  of  the  people,  and  when  incUiTed  in  support 
of  ambitious  wars  or  wasteful  luxury,  is  justly  deprecat- 
ed. The  aggregate  wealth  of  the  community  Is  believed 
to  be  not  less  than  800,000,000  of  dols.  It  may  be  asked 
vi'hether  a  temporaiy  Incumbrance  for  the  completion  of 
the  noblest  of  works,  ought  to  Impede  the  march  of  the 
spu-it  of  improvement'  The  suggestion  of  schemes  of 
finance  are  not  within  the  sphere  of  tills  committee,  but 
it  may  be  remai-ked  that  tlie  bank  stock  and  other  pro- 
perty in  the  possession  of  the  government,  together 
with  the  part  of  the  debt  due  fi-om  individuals  which 
will  soon  be  paid;  far  exceeds  the  whole  of  the  present 
debt.  The  permanent  sources  of  revenue  will  also  con- 
stantly incre:ise  by  the  trade  which  the  improvements 
will  nourish  and  sustain.  The  money  paid  by  auction- 
eers in  Philadelphia,  during  the  last  year,  would  of  it- 
self, be  adequate  to  the  payment  of  the  market  rate  of 
interest  on  more  than  SfSS, 500,000.  The  vast  amount  of 
shares  wlilch  the  state  holds.  In  turnpike,  bridge,  and 
canal  companies  will  be  rendered  productive  by  the  in- 
crease of  population,  commerce  and  wealth.  It  Is  said 
that  the  internal  navigations  of  England  are  three 
thousand  miles  in  length  and  that  2,000  miles  of  rail- 
road are  completed  or  in  progress  towards  completion. 
Notwithstanding  these  facilities  for  heavy  transportation 
upon  a  territory  not  much  greaterthan  Pennsylvania  the 
turnpike  roads,  which  are  eighteen  thousand  miles  in 
length,  are  enlivened  by  travellers  and  light  carriages. 
The  tolls  which  are  collected  are  represented  to  be  near- 
ly a  million  of  pounds  sterling.  From  these  facts,  the 
committee  confidently  predict  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  under  the  influence  of  the  canal  system  the 
turnpikes  and  bridges  of  Pennsylvania  will  become  a 
productive  state  capital. 

In  looking  for  relief  from  taxation  and  ultimately  of 
furnishing  :^n  ample  fund  for  education  and  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  public  debt,  the  committee  mainly  rely 
upon  the  productiveness  of  the  canals  and  rail  roads. 

In  forming  estimates  of  the  revenue  which  will  accrue 
from  future,  canal  tolls,  our  own  experience  and  that  of 
New  York,  will  be  safe  guides.  The  Schuylkill  mines 
are  not  yet  in  full  operation,  nor  has  the  Union  or  the 
state  canal  as  yet  been  trlbutaiy  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Schuylkill  navigation.  The  tolls  and  water  rents  of  1827 
were,  however,  §.64,000.  Such  is  public  confidence  in 
the  work  as  a  profitable  concern,  that  the  subscription  cf 
50,000  dollars  of  the  state  to  the  stock,  may  now  be  sold 
above  par,  at  the  exchange  in  Philadelphia.  The  tolls 
of  the  New  Vork  canals,  for  1827,  were  859,000  dollars 
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and  were  sui)plied  chiefly  by  tlic  traffic  of  tlie  countiy  on 
the  boi-clers  of  the  canals.  Tlic  g'ovcrnor  of  New  York 
in  liis  messag-e  of  last  year,  says  "  It  is  presumed  to  be  a 
g-eneral  rule  of  easy  application  and  execution,  that  the 
cost  of  the  repairs  and  superintendence  of  a  canal  ought 
not  to  exceed  one  tenth  of  its  gross  income.  Jf  \ve  de- 
duct one  tenth  or  85,900  dollars  from  the  gross  income 
of  1827  it  will  leave  773,100  dollars  as  the  profits.  This 
sum  at  the  market  rate,  would  p.iy  the  interest  on  about 
seventeen  millions  of  dollars.  The  New  York  canals 
are  in  leng'th  four  hundred  and  twenty -seven  miles,  and 
in  tlicir  whole  coiwse  meet  witli  no  coal  and  little  iron. 
The  Pennsylvania  improvements  will  be  of  much  great- 
er extent  and  will  pass  tJirough  a  country  rich  with  coal 
and  iron,  ami  salt  and  lime,  and  pi-olific  in  every  thing- 
necessary  for  clothing'  or  food  or  habitation.  They  will 
reach  the  western  waters,  possessing  20,000  miles  of 
boat  navigation  and  they  will  proceed  to  intersect  the 
Ohio  canal,  the  practicability  of  which  was  ascertained 
during  the  last  summer  by  scientific  examinations.  Pro- 
fiting by  the  sagacity  of  the  statesmen  who  purchased 
the  triangle  in  the  lake,  they  will  extend  to  Erie,  and 
having"  an  advantage  over  new  York  in  climate,  they 
will  contend  for  the  future  commerce  of  the  great  inland 
seas. 

In  the  contemplation  of  all  the  facts  relative  to  the 
tonnage  which  will  pass  upon  the  Pennsylvania  improve- 
ments, the  obvious  deductions  of  reason  are,  that  the 
tolls  which  will  be  g'athered  upon  the  Pennsylvania 
canals  and  rail  road,  may  before  the  lapse  of  manyyeai-s 
extinguish  the  public  debt,  and  instead  of  a  burthen,the 
improvements  will  prove  a  rich  legacy  to  futui'e {genera- 
tions. 

The  committee  cannot  avoid  adverting  specially  to 
the  resource  Pennsylvania  has  in  coal,  the  most  valuable 
of  all  articles  as  tonnage  for  canals  or  railways.  The 
engineers  of  the  Lehigh  coal  and  navigation  company, 
have  made  a  calculation  to  shew  "that  the  coal  trade, 
when  the  population  within  ten  miles  of  tide  are  supplied 
will  pay  to  Pennsylvania  four  millions  of  dollai-s  annual- 
ly, in  the  shape  of  tolls  on  the  improvements,  in  addition 
to  the  profits  of  the  coal  dealers  and  the  support  of  an 
immense  mining  and  transporting  population  witli  their 
mechanics  and  fiimilies."  If  this  estimate  is  exaggerated, 
it  is  at  least  countenanced  by  the  fine  properties  of  the 
Pennsylvania  coal,  and  the  varied  uses-to  which  it  may 
be  applied.  In  industry  and  the  arts,  in  Mc^lth  and  po- 
pvdation,  ovu"  countrj'  cannot  long  be  in  the  arrear  of  any 
nation.  It  is  said  there  are  annually  brought  into  use  in 
Great  Britain,  twenty  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  and  the 
consumption  of  London  alone,  exceeds  a  million  of  tons. 
The  West  Indies,  and  perhaps  Finance,  will  hereafter 
consume  Pennsylvania  coal.  The  market  of  the  United 
States  is  open  from  Maine  to  New  Orleans,  and  at  this 
time  Pennsylvania  coal  is  carried  by  inland  navigation 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  to  Philadelphia,  and 
thence  carried  by  sea  to  Richmond,  and  on  account  of 
its  superior  quality  is  consumed  theve  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  A'irginia  coal  mines. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  will  remark,  that  the  bill 
they  have  framed,  is  grounded  on  the  principle  contain- 
ed in  all  the  bills  relating  to  a  general  system  of  improve- 
ment which  for  many  years  in  succession,  were  argued  in 
the  legislatui'C.  'J'his  principle  Vvas  finally  adopted  in 
the  law  of  March  27th  1824,  when  a  new  era  commenced 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  law  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  mo- 
difications of  it  made  by  succeeding  hgislatiires,  and  un- 
der which  the  present  commissioners  ;i!-e  acting,  directed 
surveys  and  examinations  of  all  the  great  lines  of  com- 
munication which  were  then  deemed  practicaldo,  antl 
adapted  to  unfold  the  riches  of  the  interior,  and  aftord 
an  easy  and  cheap  communication  with  the  west.  It  was 
also  a  primary  object  of  the  legislature,  to  make  our  own 
sea-port  the  general  emporium  of  trade  and  coinnicrce. 
This  system,  after  mature  reflection  hasbeencommenced 
by  the  board  of  canal  commissioners  and  is  sustained  by 
the  voice  of  the  people.     It  is  happily  adapted  to  pre- 


vent any  obstructions  from  the  rivalry  of  contending  in- 
terests, and  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  interests 
of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  demanded  alike  by  justice 
and  expediency  and  is  consonant  to  the  genius  of  repub- 
lican g-overnmcnt,  which  looking  to  equality  of  taxation, 
regards  with  an  equal  eye  the  feehngs,  w  ishes  and  inte- 
rest of  the  whole  community. 

LEHIGH  COAL  AND  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

REPORT. 

In  accordance  \\  ith  the  provisions  of  tlie  charter,  the 
managers  present  to  the  stockholders  a  statement  of 
their  transactions  during  the  past  year. 

From  the  state  of  the  finances  at  the  commencement 
of  the  season,  it  was  expected  that  the  operations  of  tlie 
board  would  be  limited  to  finishing  the  rail-road,  and 
the  ordinai-y  business  connected  with  the  coal  trade. 
Anxious  however  to  proceed  with  the  ascending  navi- 
g-.ation,  and  finding  the  stock  of  the  company  appreciat- 
ed by  the  public,  the  managers  resolved  upon  opening 
books  of  subscription  for  the  balance  of  the  capital, 
amounting  to  ten  thousand  shares.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  whole  was  taken  clearly  demonstrated,  that 
capitalists  wei'e  becoming  awakened  to  the  important 
ad^  antag'es  possessed  by  the  company,  and  the  fair  pros- 
pects of  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  investment.  Funds 
being  thus  provided,  and  the  managers  befie\nng  that 
the  interest  of  the  company  demanded  the  immediate 
construction  of  the  ascending  navigation,  the  boai'd 
unanimously  resolved  to  commence  it. 

Aware  of  tlie  loss  and  disappointment  which  would 
result  from  error,  either  in  the  plan  or  execution  of  large 
and  expensive  operations,  they  determined  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  aid  of  an  cng-ineer  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing, both  with  regard  to  experience  and  scientific  attain- 
ments; and  they  felt  themselves  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  obtain  the  services  of  Canvass  White. 

The  instructions  given  to  the  engineer  were  "To  ex- 
amine the  ground  from  Mauch  chunk  to  Easton,  along 
the  vallc}'  of  the  Lehigh,  and  to  report  to  the  board  the 
plan  of  a  canal  and  river  improvement,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  work.  Canals  to  be  made  in  lieu  of 
river  improvements  only,  where  they  would  be  cheaper; 
and  where  they  were  used,  to  be  forty -five  feet  wide  on 
the  surface,  and  five  feet  deep.  Locks  to  be  twenty- 
two  feet  wide,  and  one  hundred  feet  long.  The  em- 
bankments to  be  laid  out  so  as  to  admit  of  the  canal  be- 
ing widened  to  sixty-feet.  And  if  the  foregoing  stipula- 
tions wei'e  not  such  as,  in  his  estimation,  vi  eie  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  situation  and  efxprcssed  views  of  business  of 
the  company,  to  propose  such  a  plan,  with  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  it,  as  he  would  of  his  own  unbiassed  judg- 
ment recommend." 

Pursuant  to  these  instructions,  a  report  was  made  to 
the  board  by  the  engineer  on  the  20th  of  July,  accom- 
panied with  an  estimate  amounting  to  677,215  dollars, 
which,  afler  deliberate  examination,  Mas  adopted. 

Contractors  were  immediatelj'  invited  to  make  propo- 
sals for  constructing  the  improvements,  and  nearly  the 
whole  line  h.as  been  let.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  some  alterations  in  the  plan  have  since  been 
mi!de,  M'hich  will  swell  the  cost  bcvond  the  original  es- 
timate, as  will  appear  by  the  report  of  the  engineer 
herewith  submitted.  In  exploring  the  line  it  was  fotind 
that  a  hig-hly  valuable  water  power  could  be  located  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  borough  of  Easton,  whh- 
out  materially  increasing  the  cost  of  the  navigation,  or 
diminishing  its  effect;  but  the  land  through  which  it 
must  pass,  being  of  the  first  rate  quality,  the  owners  de- 
manded excessive  damages,  or  what  might  be  deemed 
very  higli  prices  in  case  of  a  sale,  nor  would  they  sell, 
but  in  quantities  to  suit  their  own  convenience.  After 
some  time  spent  in  negociation,  the  board  determined 
to  purchase  about  236  acres,  at  an  average  cost  of  109 
dollars  per  acre. 

On  these  premises  are  erected  several  small  tenements. 
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a  farm  house,  and  a  spacious  barn.  When  it  is  considcr- 
ed  that  this  purcliase  will  accommodate  a  w.-iter  power 
of  greater  mag-nitude  than  that  at  Alaiiyunk  on  the 
Schuylkill,  and  on  some  accounts  better  adapted  to 
manufacturing'  purposes,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  con- 
clude, that  when  the  improvements  are  finished,  the 
water  power,  with  sufficient  g-round  to  accommodate 
each  purchaser  with  a  mill  sclte,  and  lots  for  dwelling- 
houses  and  gai'dens,  will  refund  the  cost  of  the  first  pur- 
chase, and  g-o  far  to  defray  the  expense  of  tliis  part  of 
the  navig-atlon,  There  will  be  several  other  important 
water  powers  created  on  the  line  by  the  construction  of 
the  works^  but  no  additional  expense  has  been  incurred 
for  this  object. 

Your  manag-ers  have  g-enerally  resorted  to  the  expe- 
dient of  settling-  questions  of  damag-e,  by  purchasing-  the 
land  which  will  be  occupied  by  theii-  improvements,  and 
to  save  the  expense  of  bridg-es  (where  small  portions  re- 
main betwen  the  canal  and  river)  tliey  have  added  these 
also  to  the  purchase. 

Laj-ing  down  the  rail-road  interrupted  the  hauling-  of 
coal  aljout  two  months,  and  reduced  the  shipments  six 
or  eight  thousand  tons;  but  the  effect,  since  it  has  been 
in  full  operation,  has  lessened  the  cost  of  coal,  so  that 
the  whole  expense  of  the  improvement,  as  was  antici- 
pated, will  be  saved  in  two  or  tliree  years.  Beside  the 
main  line  extending-  from  the  river  to  the  g-reat  coal 
mine,  there  have  been, numerous  branches  carried  into 
the  mine,  which  greatly  facilitate  the  operations  of  the 
company. 

The  demand  for  coal  appears  to  be  steadily  advancing, 
for  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  of  supply  from 
other  districts,  much  of  which  has  been  selling  at  re- 
duced prices,  the  company  have  maintained  their  price, 
and  have  succeeded  in  selling  a  much  larger  amount 
this  season  than  the  last,  and  were  prevented  fi-om  sup- 
plying several  large  orders,  for  want  of  vessels  to  carry 
it  to  distant  places. 

Tlie  commencement  of  the  Delaware  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal,  is  deservedly  a  subject  of  congratu- 
lation, inasmuch  as  it  is  calculated  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  improvements  on  the  Lehigh,  by  securing  a  chea- 
per and  moi-e  efficient  means  of  transpoi-tation  to  this 
market,  than  is,  or  perhaps  can  be,  made  from  any  other 
coal  district  in  the  state. 

The  cost  of  carriage  upon  artificial  navigation,  is  in 
proportion  to  distance,  lockage,  and  capacity  of  canal. 
Lockage  may  be  resolved  into  distance  by  allowiiig  16 
feet  of  the  common  kind  of  lift  to  be  equal  to  one  mile 
of  distance:  by  this  calculation,  our  distance  will  not  ex- 
ceed 140  miles;  and  the  capacity  of  our  canal  admitting 
the  use  of  boats  of  sixtj'-five  tons  burden,  will  requh-e  no 
more  hands,  and  but  one  more  horse,  to  transport  them, 
than  boats  carrying  30  tons;  hence  residts  a  saving  of 
more  than  fifty  percent,  in  the  cost  of  freights. 

As  it  will  be  the  interest,  so  we  trust  it  will  he  the 
disposition  of  this  company,  to  afford  every  facihty  to 
forming  a  good  connexion  between  tliis  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal  and  their  improvements  on  the  Le- 
high. 

The  present  is  perhaps  not  a  fit  occasion  to  expatiate 
upon  all  the  collateral  advantages  which  belong  to  the 
local  position  of  the  concerns  of  this  company,  but  the 
managers  ma}'  be  allowed  to  say,  that  every  year's  ex- 
pei'ience  increases  their  confidence  that  the  upper  sec- 
tion of  the  Lehigh  can  be  made,  at  the  least  expense, 
the  most  efficient  and  practicable  channel  of  communi- 
cation with  the  north-east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  consequently  tlie  most  profitable  outlet  for  the  tnide 
of  t!\at  part  of  tliis  important  river;  it  is  believed  that  a 
few  jeai's  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  this  fact  with  so 
much  clearness,  that  capitalists  will  soon  be  found  ready 
to  embark  in  this  comparatively  easy  undertaking, 
which,  when  completed,  will  greatly  swell  the  jivofits 
of  the  improvements  now  in  progress.  And  w'icn  all 
the  canals  which  are  intended  to  connect  with  these 
improvements  are  completed,   we  confidently  believe 


the  company  will  stand  unrivalled  in  the  facility  of  sup- 
plying coal  in  all  t!ie  important  markets  eas't  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  moreover  be  in  the  receipt  of  a  large 
amount  of  tolls  upon  other  commodities. 

\Vc  are  however  a\yare,  that  the  works  which  the 
company  are  now  constructing  will  require  considei-able 
additions  to  the  fund;;,  at  present  provided  to  complete 
them;  but  as  the  investment  can  hardly  fail  to  be  profit- 
able, we  rely  with  confidence  tliat  steady  perseverance 
and  energy  will  surmount  every  obstacle,  and  realize 
tlie  hopes  of  the  most  ardent  calculator. 

The  financial  concerns  of  the  company  will  be  laid 
before  you  by  the  treasurer;  and  tlie  reports  of  tlie  act- 
ing manager  and  the  engineer  will  shew  the  progress  of 
the  improvements,  and  the  funds  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  be  provided  for  the  current  ye;u-. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

JONATHAN  FELL,  President. 

1st  Mo.  12th,  1828. 


The  acting  Masagkr  Reports: 
That  the  rail-road  from  INIauch  Chunk  to  the  great 

coal  mine,  was  commenced  on  the  8th  of  the  first  mo. 

1827,  and  finished,  so  as  to   pass  the  first  load  of  coal 

down  the  v/hole  line,  in  three  months  and  twenty -six 

days. 

The  length  of  this  road,  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the 

west  end  of  the  coal  mine,  is  nine  miles,      i=»    47,520  ft. 

I,ength  of  lateral  or  branch  roads  to  the  mine,     8,069 

Itoads  and  their  branches  in  the  mine,  11,437 


Total  length  of  single  tracks  12  695-1000   7       g^  ^og 

miles,  •=■  5  '  " 

The  cost  of  the  road,  $38,726  =  $3050  per  mile. 
Cost  of  the  reservoir,  brake  7  g  ^qq  ^^.j^^j^  ^^^^  $48,226. 

schute  and  fixtures,  > 

146  rail-road  wagons  have  been  made,  and  the  utility 
of  the  road  proved,  by  transporting  on  it  27,770  tons  of 
coal,  at  a  saving  over  the  turnpike  road  of  64^  cents  per 
ton,  wliich,  after  deducting  the  interest  on  the  cost  of 
the  improvement,  has  produced  a  saving,  this  season,  of 
more  than  15,000  dollars.  There  has  also  been  a  saving 
in  raising  the  coal  and  in  the  boating  depai-tment  to- 
gether, of  16  cents  per  ton;  thus  reducing  the  cost  of 
oui-  coal,  this  year,  more  than  80  cents  per  ton. 

In  addition  to  the  rail-road,  we  have  erected  13  plank 
houses,  and  a  fire-proof  office. 

The  cun-ent  or  regidar  business  of  the  company,  dur- 
ing the  year,  has  been  as  follows,  viz : 

Cutting  from  the  stump,  and  sawing  7,412,185  feet  of 
lumber,  and  building  83,124  feet,  =  15|  miles  in  length, 
of  coal  boats;  raising  and  carrying  to  market  32,074  tons 
of  coal,  30,428  tons  of  which  were  shipped  from  Mauch 
Chunk,  and  1,646  sold  at  the  landing. 

The  stock  of  lumber  on  hand  at  Mauch  Chunk,  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  was  2,318,195  feet,  sutHcicnt,  when 
made  into  boats,  to  transport  15,000  tons  of  coal. 

Also  on  hand,  at  the  pine  forest,  28,392  logs  cut,  and 
1,175  oar  poles. 

Contracts  have  been  made  witli  persons  on  the  Dela- 
ware, for  fiu-nishing  from  thence  the  necessary  lumber 
for  the  dam  at  Easton,  and  also  for  5  locks;  and  negoci- 
ations  are  0]>ened  with  tlie  fiu-mers  along  the  I,tl»igh  for 
timber  enough  for  two  dams.  There  has  been  brought 
from  tlie  pine  forest,  the  past  season,  lumber  for  two 
dams,  leaving  to  be  ]M-(ivided  from  thence,  this  yeai-, 
what  will  be  required  for  3  dams,  and  the  rcmamder  of 
the  locks;  say  for  the  latter  object  1,704,400  feet  boarti 

measure.  •j^iuiiil. 

The  discovery  of  Hydraulic  limc^  on  the  lirte  of  me 

canal, 
manency 

cost.       Aliiii  iia>  c  jiiuyii  t"v~7;,:iJ,"".,7,7,,T    R/ ,;  o,-|fJirl.i»<> 

recently  discovered  ^  '^e(h8ff^,pir  P Wdiicfrfg^fc^ 
thisinvdi^ye^^rtklc^l^jcoi^j^tt^n^j^^^^^^ 
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which  it  is  composed,  and  which  are  found  lo  exist  in 
the  greatest  abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  Lehigh. 

The  determination  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to 
construct  a  canal  along  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  in- 
stead of  an  improvement  in  the  bed  of  that  river,  requir- 
ed a  change  in  the  plan  of  improvement  heretofore 
adopted  on  the  Lehigh.  In  accordance  with  this  view, 
the  can.ils  have  been  increased  in  length;  and  the  dams 
diminished  in  number,  till  the  whole  line,  as  now  arrang- 
ed, consists  of  three-fourths  canal,  and  one-fourth  slack 
water  pools.  The  Lehigh,  however,  affording  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water,  and  our  coal  mine  and  market,  the 
former  prepared  to  give,  and  the  latter  to  receive,  a 
very  large  supply  of  coal,  induced  the  managers  to  se- 
cure tlie  advantages  of  our  local  position,  by  providing  a 
canal  and  locks,  sufficiently  capaciovis  to  accommodate 
the  passage  of  twin  boats,  each  67  tons  burden.  And 
from  the  arrangements  made  along  the  line,  and  method 
pursued  by  the  engineers,  I  flatter  myself  the  whole  will 
be  nearly  or  quite  passable  within  12  to  18  months  from 
this  time ;  and,  when  done,  will  present  a  model  for  eco- 
nomy of  transit,  and  permanency  of  work;  the  first  not 
equalled,  and  the  last  not  surpassed,  in  any  fresh  v.'ater 
lock  navigation  in  the  United  States. 

JOSIAH  WHITE,  Acti7ig  Manager. 

1st  mo.  12th,  1828. 


1  ported,  in  consequence  of  changing  from  river  to  canal 
'  navigation:  these,    however    may    be    balanced  by  the 
dams  and  guard  locks  abandoned. 

It  will  be  perceived,  by  the  present  estimate,  that 
i  very  material  alterations  have  been  made,  by  substitut- 
i  ing  canal  for  dams  and  pools;  which  will  make  about  7^ 
;  miles  of  canal  more  than  was  reported.  Although  the 
i  expense,  in  some  places,  will  be  considerably  increased, 
j  the  navigation  will  be  made  much  more  safe  and  per- 
I  feet.  One  of  these  changes  below  Bethlehem  will  add 
to  the  expense  about  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  canal  line  has  all  been  re-located,  so  as  to  avoid 
I  as  much  as  possible  any  extra  expense,  occasioned  by 
the  increased  width  of  the  trunk,  but  will,  notwithstand- 
ing, add  some  to  the  cost,  say  about  twenty-three  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  length  of  the  canal  will  be  35 J  miles,  and  10 
miles  of  pools  and  tow-path.  Total  45|  miles. 

The  estimate  will  now  stand  as  follows: 

Excavation,  embankments,  slope  wall,  &c,  379,930.44 

Locks,             -             -             -             -  223,265.22 

Dams,              -            -            -            -  77,802.09 

Guard  Locks,               -             .            -  23,547.50 

Aqueducts  and  Culvei-ts,                      -  24,433.00 

Waste  weu-s,               -            -            -  7,500.00 

Bridges,           ....  7,620.00 


ENGINEER'S  REPORT. 

To  Joivilhan  Fell,  esq.  President  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company. 

Sir, — Agi'ceably  to  your  request,  an  estimate  has  been 
made  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  Lehigh  Navigation, 
upon  the  plan  adopted  since  the  former  estimate  was 
made;  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

The  expense  is  considerably  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  enlarged  dimensions  of  the  Canal,  and  other  works 
of  art;  but  not  more  than  was  expected.  A  partial  esti- 
mate was  made  at  the  time  the  former  report  was  laid 
before  the  Board  of  Managers;  but  not  having  time  to 
make  a  careful  revision,  and  as  the  line  would  necessari- 
ly require  considerable  alteration,  the  increased  cost 
occasioned  by  the  change,  could  not  be  acciu-ately  as- 
certained, and  was  not  added  to  the  estimate;  but  was 
stated  verbally  to  the  Board,  that  it  would  be  from  50  to 
100,000  dollars. 

Some  of  the  items  which  tend  to  swell  the  amount 
above  the  former  estimate,  are  not  occasioned  by  the 
enlarged  dimensions  of  the  Canal;  but  may  be  consider- 
ed as  omissions:  one  of  which  was  at  the  Slate-dam  Pool. 
When  the  first  examination  was  made,  the  river  was 
high ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  sufficient  depth  of  water 
would  be  had  to  the  head  of  the  pool,  by  raising  the  dam 
l^fcet;  but  when  the  water  fell,  and  a  more  minute  ex- 
amination was  made,  the  bed  of  the  river  was  found  to  be 
very  rocky  about  three-fourtlis  of  a  mile,  which  could 
not  be  excavated  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  pond  filled  for  the  navigation:  it  therefore  became 
necessary  to  raise  the  dam  4^  feet,  and  build  a  new  lock 
in  place  of  the  one  now  in  use.  The  additional  expense 
will  be  about  ten  thousand  dollars. 

We  find,  by  laying  out  the  line  of  the  canal  for  actual 
construction,  that  more  waste-wiers  and  culverts  are  re- 
quired than  was  estimated;  which  will  add  about  five 
thousand  dollars.  Timber,  of  which  a  very  large  quan- 
tity will  be  used,  is  found  to  cost  about  30  per  cent, 
more  than  was  estimated;  which  will  add  about  twenty 
l^hou.'sand  dollars.  The  locks  are  to  be  constructed  in  a 
more  substantial  and  durable  manner  (by  the  use  of  hy- 
.fjf)fu^c,j9ement)  tlian  was  calculated  at  the  time  the  for- 
;|i)p,r.e^tir|aate  >Y,ariJ!P*'^^'  ^"''  the  guard-locks  are  now  to 
.,^^[9g(jji?tni^eql  y^h  VfpoA  and  stone  laid  in  cement,  in- 
#P35\of'  wood|Pn]y,  as  ^y;^, formerly  contemplated:  these 
fl^dJtions  alifl  irpproverhejit^  'Avill  i^icrease  the  expense 
:^b,9JJt  thirty  .^hou^a^ddQ^l^KSj.,    ,;  ,  ..^  , 

Several  more  kquediicts  will  bfc  required  than  was  re- 


Add  for  contingencies,  5  per  cent. 


?744,098.25 
37,204.90 

$781,303.15 


Recapitulation  of  additional  expenses: 

Work  about  slate  dam  and  pool,   $10,000 


Waste  weirs  and  culverts. 
Advance  on  timber. 
Locks,  ... 

Alteration  below  Bethlehem, 
Excavation,  embankment,  &c. 


5,000 
20,000 
30,000 
16,000 
23,000 

$104,000 


Statement  of  tvwk  done  on  the  Lehigh  Navigation,  up  to 
January  1st,  1828. 

Sections  No.  9,  11,  21,  61  and  62,  are  completed,  and 
have  been  reported  for  payment  at  the  office  at  Mauch 
Chunk. 

Sections  No.  8,  10  and  86,  are  completed,  but  have 
not  been  reported:  total,  8  sections  finished,  except  the 
locks  and  bridge  embankments,  and  filling  up  the  ditch- 
es left  through  the  canal  banks  to  discharge  the  floods 
from  the  hills  until  the  locks  and  waste  wears  are  com- 
pleted. About  one  half  of  the  amovmt  of  labour  is  done 
on  sections  No.  4,  12,  14,  15,  17,  18,  19,  63,  66,  68,  87, 
91,  and  about  one  fourth  on  sections  No.  3,  6,  16,  29, 
60,  64,  65,  69  and  88. 

The  coiiti'actors  have  commenced  and  done  consider- 
able work  on  sections  No.  7,  20,  22,  24,  25,  30,  31,  43, 
51,  54,  59,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74.-,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81, 
89  and  90. 

Considerable  progi-ess  has  been  made  with  the  locks, 
considering  the  unfavourable  weather,  since  the  con- 
tracts were  let.  Of  the  first  sixteen,  one  is  nearly 
completed;  the  foundations  for  four  are  laid,  and  the 
walls  comiT)enced  on  one  of  them.  The  timber  for  the 
remaining  eleven  is  principally  on  the  gr  und.  Stone 
and  sand,  in  considerable  quantities,  have  also  been 
dehvered  at  the  lock  scites. 

The  contractors  have  commenced  procuring  materials 
for  locks  No.  22,  24,  25,  44,  45,  47  and  48. 

Timber  for  some  of  the  dams  has  also  been  de- 
livered. 

CANVASS  WHITE,  Engineer. 

January  12tli,  1828. 
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EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

From  extracts  from  the  Recoi-ds  of  New  York;  authenti- 
cated under  the  Great  Seal  of  that  Province;  in  Land 
Office,  Pennsylvajiiu. 

"A  letter  sent  by  the  Governor  unto  Capt.  Cantwell, 
at  Delaware,  about  the  militia: 

I  have  received  both  yours  of  the  30th  November  and 
9th  of  Decembei-,  of  your  having-  taken  possession  of 
the  fort,  and  of  the  magistrates  being'  settled  in  New- 
Castle,  as  also  up  the  river  at  the  Horekill,  being  pre- 
sent yourselfe  in  the  severall  places,  and  am  very  glad 
to  hear  that  people  are  generally  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  change,  and  of  the  likelyhood  you  tell  me  of  new 
comers  to  settle  in  those  pai-ts;  I  thank  you  for  your 
cai-e  and  diligence  in  putting  in  execution  my  severall 
orders  as  above,*  and  do  allow  of  your  entertaining  a 
man  for  the  fort,  and  taking  up  a  barrel  of  powder  and 
shott  as  you  mention.     You  may  assure  the  magistrates 
and  inhabitants  in  those  parts,  that  continuing  in  their 
datyes,  I  shall  not  bee  wanting  in.  any  thing  fitt  for  me 
in  my  power  for  their  further  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection under  his  I'oyall  highness  governmt.  which  that  I 
may  do  the  the  better,  I  am  resolved,  God  willing,  to 
make  a  joiu-ney  to  you  myself  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Spring:  In  the  mean  time,  you  maj-  give  such  new  com- 
ers, as  desire  to  continue  there,  any  reasonable  quantity 
of  lands,  not  disposed  of,  or  settled  in  time;  according 
to  their  capacity  and  number  of  hands  they  shall  bring 
for  clearing  it,  due  regard  to  be  had  to  the  late  warr, 
and  former  undertakers  to  be  prefeiTed.     The  quantity 
of  lands  to  be  disposed  of  to  each  person,  I  must  leave 
to  your  discretion,  referring  you  to  the  custom  of  the 
place  and  neighboui'hood;  but  suppose  forty  or  fifty 
acres  may  be  sufficient  for  a  head,  of  age,  to  improve  it. 
Least  wee  run  into  foi-mer  errors  of  giving  greater  tracts 
of  land  than  improved,  to  the  liindi-ance  of  others.  And 
till  my  ai'rivall,  or  order,  do  furtlier  impower  you  to  bee 
Surveyor  for  the  whole  river  and  bay.     As  to  your  ap- 
prehension of  some  peoples  removal  to  the  east  side,  I 
suppose  none  of  any  note  will  be  hasty  therein.     The 
proprietors  not  being  agreed,  and  though  some  have 
obtained,  others  have  no  graunts   yet  from  his  royall 
highness,  so  that  tis  not  like  to  come  into  one  liands.  As 
to  what  you  write  to  Mr.  Nicoll,  concerning-  execution 
upon  Capt:  Can-'s  estate,  I  can  add  nothing  to  my  pro- 
clamation, which  I  think  doth  sufficiently  confinne  all 
legall  judiciall  proceedings,  and  is  sufficient  authority 
for  all  persons  concerned,  as  well  as  for  all  officers  and 
magistrates;  as  to  the  militia,  I  do  not  think  to  make  any 
alteration  till  I  come,  seeing  no  necessity  for  it;  3'our 
lieutenant,  in  your  absence  having  power  to  command, 
and  the  ensign  being  absent,  the  eldest  sergeant  may  do 
that  duty,  or  be  made  ensign  upon  occasion.     And  for 
the  Horekill  the  number  is  as  yet  too  little  for  a  com- 
pany, but  if  it  be  necessary  you  may  nominate  a  lieuten- 
ant, who  may  choose  a  sergeant,  and  command  there 
till  further  order.     You  have  done  well  in  summoning 
the  Indians,  to  demand  justice  upon  the  murderer  of 
Dr.  Roades,  which  I  pray  prosecute  in  the  best  meanes 
you  can  that  it  may  be  effected  (if  possible)  without 
waiTS,  if  not,  let  me  hear  from  you  very  early  in  the 
Spring,  that  I  may  take  order  in  it,  and  supply  you  ac- 
cordingly.    The  messenger  hath  stayed  the  longer  by 
reason  of  my  voyage  to  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  and 
his  being  lame.     In  an  enclosed  paper  the  messenger 
hath  had  here  a  pair  of  Shoes,  one  hundred  guildei's  for 


*  To  take  possession  of  the  fort,  cannon  and  stores  at 
New  Castle,  or  any  other  part  of  Delaware  river;  to  send 
to  any  other  part  of  the  country  for  *'  the  repossessing 
any  of  his  majesty's  good  subjects  in  their  just  rights, 
particularly  at  Horekill;"  to  receive  quit  rents,  customs 
and  excise,  at  Delaware;  and  to  enquire  after  the  king's 
colours,  left  there  formerly,  in  the  hands  of  Capt.  Carr. 


ahorse,  lA  lbs.  powder,  6  lbs.   of  bread,  besides  boat 
hire,  20s  to  go  to  After  Cull. 

I  am  your  loving  friend, 

E.  ANDROS." 
To  Capt.  Edmund  Cantwell, 

At  New  Castle,  in  Delaware. 

Ibid.     A  letter  from  the  Governor  to  Captain  Edmund 
Cantwell : 

"Captain  Cantwell — Having  this  opportunity  I  was 
willing  to  advertize  you  of  the  continuance  of  my  reso- 
lution to  come  into  your  parts  this  spring,  which  I  be- 
lieve may  be  about  the  beginning  of  April),  in  the  mean 
time  I  referr  you  to  my  first  and  fonner  orders,  but  in 
tills  interval  you  are  not  to  suffer  Capt.  Carre,  or  any 
from  him,  to  dispose  of  or  make  away  with  his  estate, 
upon  which  (if  you  judge  it  necessary)  you  may  lay  an 
attachment  in  his  majesties  behalf.  You  are  also  to  pre- 
pare an  account  and  state  of  the  customs  to  the  25th  of 
March  next,  to  be  remitted  to  his  royall  highness  cMef 
collector  here,  and  if  you  have  opportunity  before  my 
coming,  that  you  send  it  with  such  letters  as  shall  come 
to  me.  I  am  your  loving  friend, 

E.  ANDROSS. 

New  York,  Feb.  23d,  16T4. 

Ibid.     A  letter  sent  to  the  Justices  of  New  Castle,  in 
Delaware. 

Gentlemen — I  have  received  your  address,  in  ai)s\ver 
to  which  your  desire  of  a  minister  is  allowed  by  the  law. 
A  new  commission  for  magistrates  is  herewith  sent,  and 
alsoe  a  law  book;  the  land,  commonly  called  Captain 
Can-s,  is  allowed  to  be  sold  for  the  use  of  the  creditors, 
and  the  purchaser  may  have  a  new  pattent  for  his  title. 
The  courts  have  power  to  order  matters  relating  to  the 
Surveyor  in  every  respect,  according  to  regulation  and 
laws.  The  Book  of  Laws  gives  directions  for  weights 
and  measures  to  bee  Enghsh,  but  ancient  custom  may 
be  lookt  upon  as  law,  and  the  public  weighous  is  to  be 
gross  weights  only  if  or  above  a  quarter  of  ahundi-ed; 
paymt.  for  wolves  and  other  necessary  charges  are  to 
continue,  on  the  east  side,  as  formei'ly.  When  the  ac- 
counts of  public  debts  are  stated  and  allowed  an  order 
shall  be  taken  for  payment  as  desired;  houses  and  im- 
proved lands  are  lyable  to  pay  debts  as  well  as  moveable, 
and  where  none  administer  the  court  may  appoint  some 
responsible  person  to  doe  itt,  having  due  regiu-d  to  wid- 
dows.  All  favor  may  be  expected  as  to  trade,  so  that 
the  acts  of  Parliamt.  bee  not  Infringed,  with  due  regard 
to  the  custom  house  here.  The  late  commandr.  is  here, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  his  actings  in  your  parts,  and 
if  any  have  been  wronged  by  him,  they  shall  have  rig^t, 
and  alsoe  any  public  matters  which  may  fui'ther  acrevv 
rectifyde  as  soon  as  may  be. 

Youi"  very  affectionate  friend, 

E.  ANDROSS. 

New  York,  Oct.  26th,  1678. 

A  curious  fact  in  Natural  History. 
Mr.  James  Kerr,  of  the  noig-hbourhood  of  Chambers- 
burg,  Pennsylvania;  lately  discovered  in  the  heart  of  an 
oak  tree,  he  was  sphtting  up  to  make  shingles  of  a  livb 
frog!  From  the  growths  of  the  ti-ee,  around  the  small 
cavity  which  contained  this  little  animal,  it  is  evident, 
that  it  had  remained  there  confined,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  receiving  either  air  or  food,  for  ninety  two  years! 
The  tree  shewed  no  signs  of  decay,  except  that  the 
cavity  (which  was  barely  sufficient  to  contain  its  prison- 
er) was  somewhat  the  colour  of  the  frog.  When  first 
taken  out,  it  appeared  to  be  dead,  but  in  a  short  time 
gave  signs  of  life,  and  hopped.     1809. 

The  whole  nett  amount  of  postage  in  the  U.S.  for  the 
year,  ending  March  31,  1829,  was  $988,676.10,  of  which 
$127,821.51  accrued  in  Pennsa.  being  rather  more  than 
an  l-8th  of  the  whole. 
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STATE3IE]\T    OF    DEATHS 


WITH  THE  DISEASES  AND  AGES, 


In  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  1st  of  January  1827,  to  the  1st  of  Januarj- 1828. 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

57 

12 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

Measles             ... 

1 

o 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Mortification    .         -         - 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

o 

4 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

17 

Old  Age 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

24 

33 

15 

3 

76 

Osteo  Sai-coma 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Palsy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

9 

3 

0 

0 

31 

Pleurisy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Phlegmasia  Dolens  - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Perished  of  Cold     - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Rheumatism 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Rickets 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Still  Born         -         - 

286 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

286 

Sudden             ... 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

17 

20 

7 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

67 

Small  Pox 

12 

4 

13 

5 

3 

1 

35 

14 

9 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Syphilis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Suicide 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Sore  Throat     - 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Spasms 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Scrofula 

5 

4 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Stone 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Spina  Bifida     .         -         - 

2 

0 

0 

"  0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Stricture 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Tumours          ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Tympanitis 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Thrush 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Teething 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Ulcers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Violence 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Worms 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Wounds 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Unknown         ... 

55 

14 

3 

2 

1 

1 

13 

13 

16 

7 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

111 

1136 

293 

215 

!131 

74 

128 

444 

538 

364 

241 

157 

131 

67 

22 

4 

39.15 

NoTi;. — Of  the  foreg-oing*  there  were  Males  of  20  years  and  upwards  1152;  1026  under  20  years;  845  Females 
of  20  years  and  upwards;  922  under  20  years. 

There  were  443  returns  received  at  the  Health  Office  of  persons  who  died  in  the  Alms-House  of  the  City 
during  the  year;  and  757  People  of  Colour  are  included  in  the  statement  of  interments. 

Agreeably  to  returns  made  and  collected  from  127  Practitioners  of  Midwifery,  tlu-re  have  been  born  in  the  City 
and  Liberties,  from  the  1st  of  Januarj'  1827,  to  the  1st  of  January  1828,  3581  Male,  and  3452  Female  Children; 
making  the  total  number  of  Births  7033;  leaving  a  difference  between  the  births  and  interments  for  the  vear,  of 
3088: 

Deaths  ik  Each  Month  of  tiie  withix  pediod. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

176 

137 

313 

August 

138 

149 

287 

Septembei 

156 

149 

305 

October 

130 

145 

275 

November 

178 

116 

294 

December 

116 

176 

292 

148 

267 

415 

Adults. 

Children, 

Total. 

218 

242 

460 

145 

142 

287 

216 

149 

365 

203 

144 

347 

172 

133 

305 

1996 

1949 

3945 

Health  Office,  Philadelphia,  January  1,  1823. 


By  order  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

JOSEPH  PRYOR,  Clekk. 
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ANNALS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


[tzn. 


There  was  a  jnethod  in  doing  business,  peculiar  to  our 
ancestors  from  which  the  present  generation  appear  to 
have  departed  very  widely.  Tliere  was  a  particularity 
in  recording  even  minute  circumstances,  which  at  once 
stamps  their  records  with  the  character  of  fidelit)-,  and  is 
very  satisfactory  to  those  who  ha\e  occasion  to  investi- 
gate any  of  their  proceedings.  The  following  minute, 
from  the  J9rt7i/f</ journals  of  the  Assembly  in  1754,  amus- 
ed us  not  a  little,  and  will  serve  as  a  model  to  some  of 
the  secretaries  and  clerks  of  the  present  day,  who  are 
not  always  sufficiently  attentive  to  record  even  circum- 
stances of  consequence. 

•'  Oixlered, 

"  That  Candles  be  brovightin, 
"  And  they  were  brought  in  accordingly." 

May  not  some  of  our  public  bodies  learn  from  this  ex- 
tract, a  lesson  of  diligence  in  tlie  ti-ansaction  of  public 
business? 

ANNALS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

From  the  recovered  minutes  of  the  Common  Council, 

from  1704  to  1776;  extracted  for  the  Pennsylvania 

Gazette. 

At  a  meeting-  of  the  Mayor,  Aldemien  and  Common 
Council,  at  the  house  of  Herbert  Carey,  of  this  city.  Inn- 
holder,  the  third  day  of  October  1704, 

Present,  Anthony  Morris,  Mayor,  7  Aldermen  and 
David  Lloyd,  Recorder,  S      Council. 

The  above  said  Mayor,  Kecoi-der,  Aldeniien  and  Com- 
mon Council,  pursuant  to  the  business  of  the  day,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  a  Mayor  for  the  said  city,  for 
the  year  ensuing,  and  Alderman  Griffith  Jones  is  elected 
Mayor,  Nemine  Contradicente,  of  which  he  accepted 
and  moved  that  the  £20  fine  laid  upon  him,  for  refusing 
to  accept  of  the  Mayoralty  the  last  year,  may  be  remit- 
ted him,  and  it  is  granted,  and  the  said  fine  is  hereby  re- 
mitted and  forgiven. 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  the  Reason  of  Aldennan 
Jones  had  refusing  the  Mayoralty  the  last  year  was,  for 
that  he  was  non-resident  in  the  city,  but  inhabited  at  his 
plantation  in  the  country;  also,  he  then  being  under 
some  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  affii-mation  to  be  taken  by 
him  in  order  to  his  qualification.  It  is  now  ordered  that 
the  remitting  him  his  fine  for  refusing  the  Mayoralty  the 
last  yeai-,  and  the  electing  of  him  Mayor  for  the  year 
ensuing,  shall  not  be  brought  in  practice  or  president. 
And  no  Alderman  of  this  Corporation  shall  pretend  to 
have  or  claim  the  same  liberty  or  privilege  as  is  now 
granted  to  or  allowed  Alderman  Jones. 

At  a  Common  Council  at  the  Coff'y  House,  the  1st  day 
af  December  1704,  present  Griffith  Jones,  Mayor,  Re- 
corder and  Aldermen. 

Richard  Pnise,  John  Till,  Widow  Bristow,  MylesGod- 
forth,  Christopher  Lobb,  PliilipWallis,  &c.  persons  who 
keep  teems  within  the  city,  Ijcing  sent  for,  now  came 
and  ai'c  admonished,  (that  mischief  being  lately  com- 
mitted by  some  of  tliem)  to  take  care  how  they  drive 
their  carta  within  this  city,  for  that  an  ordinance  will  be 
immediately  made  for  their  regulation. 

It  is  ordered,  tliat  John  Budd  and  Henry  Badcock,  do 
winter  the  Two  Town  Bulls,  imtil  the  1st  of  June  next, 
and  that  they  sliall  have  £4  a  peace  fortlie  same,  to  be 
paid  them  oiit  of  the  public  stock  of  this  city,  which  they 
undertook  to  do. 

Joseph  Yard  and  John  Redman,  are  appointed  to  view 
the  Arch  in  the  front  street,  and  to  make  tliclr  report  at 
the  next  meeting,  in  what  condition  they  found  the  same 
and  what  money  will  l)c  required  to  mend  the  same,  and 
make  good  the  bank  or  cast  side. 

Ordered  and  agreed  that  a  Watch-house  shall  be  built 
in  the  Market-place,  16  feet  long,  and  14  wide. 


Mem.  That  an  ordinance  be  considered  to  prevent 
boyling  tar  into  pitch,  heating  pitch  upon  the  wharf,  or 
witliin  twenty  feet  of  any  building  or  hay  stack. 

Ordered,  that  the  Ciier  of  tliiscity,  give  public  notice 
to  the  inhabitants,  &c.  that  the  act  for  preventing  of  fire 
will  be  vigorously  put  in  execution. 

Ordered,  that  thfe  Mayor,  once  in  every  month,  goe 
the  rounds  to  the  respective  bread-bakers  in  this  city, 
and  weigh  their  bread,  and  seize  all  such  as  shall  be  de- 
ficient in  weight,  and  dispose  of  the  same  as  the  law  di- 
rects. 

At  a  Common  Council  held  at  the  Coffy  House  15th 
Dec.  1704,  present  G.  Jones,  MayOr,  &.c.  &c. 

Joseph  Yaid  and  John  Redman,  who  were  appointed 
by  an  order  of  the  last  council,  to  view  the  Arch  in  the 
front  street,  and  to  report  to  this  council,  what  may  be 
required  to  repair  and  make  good  the  same,  report,  that 
they  have  carefully  viewed  the  Arch,  and  are  of  opinion 
that  the  sum  of  £12  will  be  required  to  repair  and  make 
good  the  same. 

It  is  ordered,  that  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  arch 
fronting  of  I^ng  sti-eet,  be  built  upon  by  such  persons  as 
shall  be  willing  to  take  the  same  upon  ground  rent,  and 
that  Alderman  Wilcox  and  Jones,  may  treat  with  any 
persons  concerning  the  same,  and  that  they  give  public 
notice  thereof,  and  make  their  repoit  at  the  next  meet- 
ing what  progress  they  have  made  therein. 

It  is  ordered  that  this  citv  be  di>ided  into  ten  wards. 


INDIAN  ANTIQUITY. 

WHkesbaiTe,  Luzerne  county,  Pa.  June  24. 

The  editors  have  received  from  a  fiiend  at  Braintrim* 
a  curious  old  Indian  pot.  In  the  great  flood  of  1807,  when 
the  bank  of  the  river  was  in  some  places  cut  away  three 
or  four  perches,  the  flat  called  Hemlock  bottom,  in 
Braintrim  township,  suffered  exceedingly.  Some  rods 
of  the  bank  were  entirely  swept  away.  After  the  watei-s 
subsided,  Mr.  Young,  the  gentlemen  from  whom  we  re- 
ceived the  information  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  curiosity,  in  walking  under  the  bank,  discovered  the 
pot  interwoven  among  the  roots  of  a  tree.  With  some 
trouble  he  got  it  out  without  damage,  and  it  is  entire  ex- 
cept a  small  hole  in  the  side,  from  which  it  seems  pro- 
bable a  spout  or  handle  had  projected.  The  pot  was 
found  about  6  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
the  ti-ee  which  grew  over  it  is  more  than  two  feet  in  di- 
ameter. Its  time  of  lying  there,  therefore,  must  have 
been  very  ancient,  undoubtedly  for  ages. 

The  white  people  have  no  knowledge  of  the  art  cf 
making  such  ware.  The  race  of  Indians  that  inhabited 
this  country  wlien  the  white  people  came  here  was 
equally  ignorant  of  the  art.  That  there  must  have  been 
a  different  i-ace  of  people  who  inhabited  this  coimtry  be- 
fore the  savages  who  occupied  when  it  was  discovered 
bj'  the  wliite  people  admits  of  little  doubt;  they  were 
undoubtedly  rude,  but  yet  more  civilized  than  their  suc- 
cessors. 

The  pot  holds  about  2  quarts;  the  bottom  is  round;  it 
swells  gradu.ally  to  the  middle  and  then  decreases  in  size 
to  the  top — the  lower  half  is  like  the  bottom  of  a  gourd; 
the  upper  part  like  the  top  of  an  urn.  It  is  very  thin  and 
liglit,  perfectly  smooth  inside,  but  on  the  outside  beau- 
tifully and  regvdai'ly  figured. 


Printed  every  Saturday'morning  by  William  F.  Ged 
Dr,s,  No.  59  Locust  street,  Philadtlphia;  where,  and  at 
the  Editor's  residence,  i\Y).  51  Filbert  afreet,  Subscrip- 
tions will  be  thankfully  received.  Price  five  dollai-s  per 
anuTUTi — payable  in  six  moxths  aflerthe  commencement 
of  pubhcation — and  annually  thereafter,  by  Subscribers 
resident  in  or  near  the  citj- — or  where  there  is  an  agent. 
Other  Subscribers  pay  in  juivance. 
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CENTRE  COUNTY. 

From  the  BeUfonte  Patriot,  Feb.  23,  1826. 

Mr.  Petrikin, — Having-  observed  a  communication  in 
a  late  Hunting-don  paper,  relating  to  the  establishments 
for  the  manufacturing'  of  Iron  in  that  county,  I  deem  it 
proper  to  furnish  for  publication,  in  yom- paper,  a  list  of 
the  Iron  Manufactories  in  Centre  County:  they  are  as 
follows: 

Pennsylvania  Furnace: — Situated  about  20  miles  from 
Bellefonte,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  county;  the  fur- 
nace, stack,  nearly  all  the  building,  ore  bank,  coahng 
ground,  are  within  Centre  county,  and  the  supplies  of 
provisions,  &c.  are  principally  derived  from  this  county. 
I  am  thus  particular,  as  the  Huntingdon  writer  claims 
this  foi-nace.  It  makes  about  1500  tons  of  pig  metal  an- 
nually. It  is  the  propert)^  of  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Lyon. 

Tusscy  Furnace: — Situated  about  14  miles  from  Belle- 
fonte at  the  foot  of  Tussey  mountain.  This  furnace  has 
been  out  of  blast  for  some  j^ears,  but  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing upwards  of  1000  tons  of  pig  metal  annually.  It  is 
also  the  property  of  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Lyon. 

Centre  Furnace: — Situated  9  miles  from  Bellefonte, 
du-ectly  opposite  the  end  of  Nittan}'  mountain.  This 
furnace  has  not  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years; 
but  preparations  are  now,  and  have  been  for  sometime, 
making  by  Messrs.  Miles  and  Green,  and  they  expect  to 
have  it  in  blast  in  May  next.  It  is  capable  of  making 
1500  tons  ]-)ig  metal  annually. 

Spring  Furnace: — Situated  about  4  miles  from  Belle- 
fonte, on  Spring  creek.  This  furnace  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing upwards  of  1000  tons  pig  metal  annually.  It  Is  the 
property  of  Gen.  Benner. 

Logan  Furnace: — Situated  3  miles  from  Bellefonte,  on 
Logan's  branch  of  Spring  creek.  This  furnace  makes 
about  1200  tons  of  pig  metal  annuall}-.  It  is  tlie  pro- 
perty of  Messrs.  Valentine  and  Thomas. 

Eagle  Furnace: — Situated  about  5  miles  from  Belle- 
fonte, in  Bald  Eagle  valley,  is  capable  of  making  1200 
tons  of  pig  metal  annually.  It  is  the  property  of  Roland 
Curtin,  esq. 

Mount Furnace: — Situated  about  7  miles  from 

Bellefonte,  in  Logan's  gap  of  Nittany  mountain,  was 
built  the  past  season,  and  will  be  in  blast  in  a  few  days. 
This  fiu-nace  is  expected  to  make  1200  tons  of  pig  metal 
annually.     It  is  the  property  of  Judge  M'Kinney. 

Clearfield  Furnace: — Situated  on  the  Susquehanna  ri- 
ver, and  immediately  within  the  line  of  Cleai-field  coun- 
ty. This  furnace  is  capable  of  producing  1200  tons  of 
pig  metal  annu.ally.  A  cupola  is  attached  to  it.  These 
works  may  be  fairly  estimated  as  belonging  to  this  coun- 
ty, as  nearly  all  the  supplies  necessary  for  carrying  them 
on  are  di-awn  from  it.  The  distance  from  Bellefonte  is 
about  24  miles;  and  they  are  the  property  of  P.  A.  Kar- 
thaus,  esq. 

Washington  Furnace: — Situated  15  miles  from  Belle- 
fonte, on  Fishing  creek.  This  furnace  has  not  been  in 
operation  for  some  years,  but  enterprising  men  have  been 
lately  examining  it,  and  it  is  believed  it  will  be  in  full 
operation  the  next  or  following  season.  It  is  capable  of 
making  1200  tons  of  pig  metal  annually.  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Henderson. 

Phillipsburg  Forge: — Situated  29  miles  from  Belle- 
fonte, on  the  waters  of  Big  Mushannon,  makes  about 


200  tons  annually.  This  enterprising  company  have, 
also,  a  manufactory  for  making  wood  sa-ews,  which  are 
in  every  way  superior  to  those  imported.  They  are  made 
with  great  facility,  and  in  great  quantities.  To  the  screw 
manufactory  is  attached  a  cupola.  They  are  collectively 
the  property  of  Hardman  Phillips,  esq.  and  Co. 

Rock  Forges: — Situated  about  4  or  5  miles  from  Belle- 
fonte, are  capable  of  making  600  tons  of  bar  iron  annu- 
ally. There  is  also  a  Rolling  Mill,  for  rolling  boiler, 
nail,  sht  and  sheet  iron,  and  a  Nail  manufactory  con- 
nected with  these  works.  The  property  of  Gen.  Ben- 
ner. 

Belief onteForge: — Situated  half  a  mile  from  Bellefonte 
on  Logan's  branch  of  Spring  creek.  MessrSrValentine's 
and  Thomas,  the  owners  of  this  forge,  are  at  present  en- 
gaged in  erecting  a  new  forge  on  the  same  sti-eam,  a 
short  distance  above  their  present  one,  which  is  expect- 
ed to  be  m  operation  in  June  next.  They  have  also, 
erected  a 

Rolling  Mill  for  rolling  bar  iron  from  the  bloom;  con- 
nected with  these  forges,  they  expect  to  make  800  tons 
of  bar,  bolt,  boiler,  nail  and  slit  iron  annually. 

Milesbm-oiigh  Forge: — Situated  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  Bellefonte,  in  tlie  gap  of  Muncy  mountain,  on  the 
waters  of  Spring  creek.  This  forge  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing 400  tons  annually.  Connected  with  it,  is  a 
■  Rolling  Mill  for  rolling  boiler,  sheet,  nail  and  slit  iron, 
also  a 

Nail  Manvfadwy: — all  of  which  do  a  considerable 
business.  They  ai-e  owned  collectively  by  Gen.  Miles 
and  Co. 

Eagle  Forge: — Situated  5  miles  from  Bellefonte,  on 
Bald  Eagle  creek,  is  capable  of  making  400  tons  of  bar 
iron  annually.  It  is  the  property  of  Roland  Ciu-tin,  esq. 
TVasliing'ton  Forge: — Situated  15  miles  from  Belle- 
fontCj  on  Fishing  creek,  is  capable  of  making  300  tons 
of  bar  iron  annually.  This  forge  has  not  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  few  years  past,  but  it  is  not  much  out  of  repair, 
and  without  doubt  will  be  started  shortly.  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Henderson. 

Hurverfs  Forge: — Situated  about  20  miles  from  Belle- 
fonte, on  Fishing  creek,  is  capable  of  making  400  tons 
of  bai-  iron  annually.  This  forge  is  in  a  similai-  situation 
with  Washington  forge. 

From  the  above  it  appears,  the  iron  works  in  this 
countv  are  capable  of  making  annually,  eleven  thousand 
tons  of  pig  metal,  and  tliree  thousand  one  hundi-ed  tons 
of  bai-  iron;  and  this  quantity,  no  doubt,  will  be  gi-eatly 
increased,  by  increased  facilities  of  transportation  to 
market.  The  iron  is  but  a  pai-t  of  the  expoi-ts  of  this 
county.  I  believe  no  county  in  the  State,  of  equal  po- 
pulation, exports  as  great  a  quantity  of  flour  and  wheat, 
besides  various  other  articles. 

A  Citizen  of  Cesthe  Cocsti. 

We  are  infoi-med  tliat  some  of  the  canalmen,  a  few 
days  since,  upon  one  of  the  sections,  a  short  distance 
below  Sunburv',  Pennsylvania,  disinterred  the  bones  of 
several  human  beings,  'in  a  tolerable  state  of  presei-va- 
tion.  They  were  deposited  from  six  to  eight  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  directly  over  them,  there  grew  a  white 
oak  tree  of  more  than  usual  size. 

It  is  also  said  that  a  pair  of  nippern  or  pincers,  of  sin- 
gulai-  formation,  was  foimd  with  them, — Emporium. 
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FOSSIL  BONES. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Joel  Lightner,  Esq.  dated  Sowls- 
burg-,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.  Nov.  30,  1816,  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Shatter,  of  New  York. 

My  absence  from  home,  and  being  othenv  ise  much 
eng-ag-ed,  prevented  me  from  writing  sooner.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  undertake  to  give  you  all  the  satisfaction 
that  I  am  capable  of  gi\ing  respecting  tlie  circumstances 
connected  with  the  tliscovcry  of  certain  fossil  bones, 
found  on  my  land;  their  dimensions,  locality,  manner  in 
which  they  lay  deposited,  natui'e  of  the  earth  in  wliich 
found,  &c. 

Five  or  six  years  since,  I  discovered  upon  a  bank  of 
limestone,  witliin  five  rods  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Lan- 
caster tiu-npike  road,  the  appearance  of  handsome  flag 
Btones,  standing  partly  on  their  edge,  inclining  some- 
what to  the  north,  with  theh  ends  north-east  and  south- 
west, at  which  time  and  since,  we  have  occasionally 
taken  several  of  them  out;  and  as  they  proved  to  be 
valuable  for  sills,  flags,  &.c.  and  the  demand  consider- 
able, I  concluded  to  have  the  quarry  completely  open- 
ed, in  doing  wliich,  it  was  necessary-  to  begin  at  the  foot 
of  tlie  hill  or  bank,  and  to  dig  on  a  level  until  we  could 
reach  the  stone.  This  work  I  commenced  witli  a  few 
hands  inAugust  last;  and  after  having  penetj-ated  twenty- 
four  feet  into  the  bank,  on  a  level,  tlu-ough  a  i-ich  black 
earth,  intermixed  with  a  small  piece  of  limestone  (per- 
pendicular depth  about  eig'ht  or  nine  feet)  we  came  to 
a  body  of  hard  clay,  also  intermixed  with  small  pieces  of 
limestone,  materially  different  from  the  cai-thy  matter 
dug  up  on  entering  the  bank,  being  a  yellowish  cast, 
abounding  in  some  parts  with  calcareous  spai-,  and  so 
extremely  hard  that  it  was  with  dilficulty  to  be  entered 
with  a  pick  or  mattock. — After  having  worked  into  the 
body  of  this  stratum  of  clay,  hmestone,  &.c.  about  four 
feet  and  a  half  from  its  surface,  and  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  rocks  or  flag  stones,  (tlie  object  of  our  labour,)  a 
large  bone  was  found,  supposed  to  be  the  upper  bone 
of  the  fore  leg  of  some  large  animal,  the  lower  part  ap- 
peared to  have  been  broken  off,  as  notliing  of  the  joint 
could  be  seen.  The  upper  part  was  to  be  seen  in  its 
full  size,  but  being  much  decayed,  and  the  clay  and 
small  stones  so  very  hard  pressed  in  and  about  it,  that 
the  greater  portion  of  it  could  not  be  kept  together, 
leaving  only  a  small  spongy  end  to  it,  and  that  also  with 
clay  and  the  small  pieces  of  limestone  firmly  united 
with  it. 

The  length  of  the  bone,  as  much  as  I  was  able  to  save 
of  it,  is  fifteen  inches,  and  measures  ten  and  a  half  inch- 
es around  the  smaller  solid  part;  the  circumference  of 
the  thicker  or  upper  part  is  twenty-two  inches,  but 
the  tliickest  part  could  not  be  preserved,  being  so  much 
decayed,  and  probably  there  might  have  been  eight  or 
ten  inches  wanting. 

This  bone  was  found  lying  partly  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, the  thick  end  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
rock's  termination,  and  appeared  to  have  been  tlirown 
there  promiscuously,  as  well  as  the  pieces  of  limestone 
around  it,  which  are  evidently  fi-agments  of  larger  ones. 

Within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  same  place,  in  a  black 
earth  or  mould,  appearances  o{  other  luri^c  bones  present- 
ed themselves,  but  they  were  so  much  decomposed  that 
tliey  covdd  not  be  presei-ved  cntu-e,  resembling  pulver- 
ised chalk,  ,or  slaked  lime. 

I  have  put  up  specimens  of  the  different  earths  as 
mentioned  above,  also  of  the  rocks  and  stones  found 
near  the  spot  where  the  bones  were  discovered;  and 
also,  a  piece  of  the  bone  wliich  I  intend  to  forward  to 
you  by  the  first  safe  opportunity. 

Since  the  discovery  of  these  bones  on  my  land,  I  have 
been  informed  that  many  years  .since,  an  extraordinary 
large  tooth  (grinder)  was  found  in  a  spring  about  two 
miles  from  my  quarry,  but  I  am  not  able  to  learn  what 
has  become  ox  it. 
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No.  9.      To  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  the 
State  of  Fennsylvania: 

Gentlemen — In  conformity  witli  the  instructions  of  the 
board,  directing  me  "to  make  an  examination,  survey 
and  estimate,  of  a  route  for  a  rail-way  from  Philadelphia 
Ihi-ough  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties,  so  as  to  connect 
by  the  neai-est  and  most  eligible  route,  with  the  Eastern 
Division  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  canal,"  I  have  the  honour 
to  present  the  following  as  a  part  of  my  report,  upon  the 
subject. 

Dividing  the  whole  route  surveyed  into  two  divisions, 
I  shall  consider  the  summit  on  Mine  ridge,  at  Hender- 
son's, as  the  point  separating  the  eastern  from  the  wes- 
tern, and  proceed  to  describe,  first,  the  various  gradua- 
tions of  the  western  division. 

Western  Division. 

Commencing  at  the  level  picket  at  the  summit  in  the 
Gap  of  Mine  ridge  at  Henderson's,  which  was  formerly 
ascertained  to  be  588  feet  above  the  tide  waters  of 
Schuylkill  river,  a  level  was  carried  fi-om  thence  along 
the  west  face  of  the  ridge,  graduating  the  line  as  it  pro- 
gressed at  the  rate  of  27^  feet  to  the  mile,  which  was 
considered  as  the  maximum  number  in  the  various  ex- 
perimental hues  which  were  traced  in  the  course  of  this 
preliminary  survey. 

In  the  first  reconnoisance  the  level  was  cairied  to  a 
picket  at  Mi*.  Linville's  which  is  189^  chains  from  the 
Gap,  but  finding  at  this  point  that  the  ground,  on  the 
south  side  of  Loudon  run  would  not  be  favorable  to- 
wards the  Pequea  creek,  which  it  was  oui*  object  to 
cross,  we  returned  to  another  picket  nearly  opposite 
Aby's  barn,  which  was  129  chains  from  the  Gap,  and 
carried  a  line  of  levels  towards  the  Lancaster  turnpike 
road,  which  we  crossed,  and  then  continued  the  same  to 
Wllliamstown,  passing  the  latter  place  to  the  north, 
through  Judge  Lighter's  property,  and  crossing  Pequea 
at  Frantz's  mill  pond,  thence  down  the  north  bank  of 
that  stream  to  a  bluff  upon  the  creek,  opposite  to  Mr. 
Whitmer's  field,  which  presented  a  favourable  position 
for  crossing  the  sti-cam  with  a  bridge,  and  which  was  19 
feet  below  the  Gap.  From  the  latter  point  we  crossed 
the  stream,  and  graduated  an  ascending  line  27^  feet 
per  mile,  along  the  side  slopes  of  Eshelman's  run,  to  a 
picket  east  of  the  Black  Horse  tavern,  on  the  Strasburg 
road,  and  thence  to  Linville's;  but  the  gi-ound  over  which 
this  line  passed,  was  both  rough  and  circuitous,  and  ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable  for  tlie  formation  of  a  road.  An 
off-set  level  was  also  earned  from  the  same  hne  near  Pa- 
radise, which  extended  across  Eshelman's  run,  at  his  miU 
pond,  and  was  united  with  the  Wllliamstown  line.  On 
this  line,  were  it  not  for  the  expense  of  crossing  Eshel- 
man's pond,  the  ground  would  be  favourable.  Towards 
the  fork  of  Brishborne's  run  at  a  level  picket  in  M'Cas- 
lin's  field,  about  a  half  mile  north  of  tlie  bluff  at  Whlt- 
more's,  another  hne  of  levels  was  extended  up  the  Pe- 
quea, which  crossed  that  creek  below  Hershey's  mill, 
and  from  thence  following  the  north  branch  of  Huston's 
run,  the  line  was  finally  united  witli  the  Gap  summit. 
The  exploration  of  these  vaiious  lines,  resulted  in  the 
opinion  that  the  most  favourable  point  on  the  Pequea  to 
cross  it  with  a  road,  was  at  Eckert's  mill;  from  which 
to  the  Gap,  we  shall  consider  as  the  first  section  of  the 
line. 

Section  1,  From  the  Gap  to  a  point  west  of  Strasburg 
ro.id  and  Aby's  bain,  the  distance  is  162  chains,  cutting 
down  the  summit  ridge  30  feet,  the  descending  gradua- 
tion will  be  29.04  feet  per  mile,  and  from  thence  to  Pe- 
quea, at  Eckert's  mill,  340  chains,  and  descending  gra- 
duation 27^  feet  p^er  mile.  Bridge  atPequea  28  feet  high. 
There  are  tliree  ravines  on  this  section. 

Section  2,  From  the  bluff  at  Eckert's  mill,  to  the  level 
picket  in  M'Caslin's  field,  the  distance  is  125  chjuns,  and 
line  nearly  level. 

Section  3,  From  M'Cashn's  through  the  farms  of  John 
King  and  Pedcrkein  to  the  lane  leading  to  Weaver's 
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house,  the  distance  is  136  chains,  and  the  rate  of  gradu- 
ation per  mile  is  7.36  feet  ascending-.  Leaving  Weaver's 
house  to  the  north,  the  line  of  road  will  pass  over  fa- 
vourable ground,  thi-ough  the  farms  of  Mr.  Porter  and 
Abram  Reese,  then  following  a  northwest  direction,  and 
crossing-  the  old  Lancaster  road,  a  short  distance  west  of 
the  Bird-in-hand  tavern,  it  goes  through  tlie  oi'chard  of 
J.  Conrad,  and  strikes  Mill  creek  at  the  breast  of  the 
dam  of  Daniel's  mill-pond. 

Section  4,  The  distance  from  Weaver's  lane  to  this 
point,  is  284  chains,  and  rate  13.84  feet  descending.  The 
position  here  is  exceedingly  favourable  for  a  bridge.  On 
both  sides  the  limestone  is  upon  the  surface,  but  the 
bluflfupon  the  west  side  at  Gibbin's  is  more  precipitous 
than  that  upon  the  east;  the  height  of  the  bridge  here 
will  be  32  feet,  and  its  length  of  platform  50  feet.  Leav- 
ing the  IMill  creek  at  Samuel  Gibbon's  bluft',  the  line  is 
traced  along  tlie  south  side  of  the  ravine  leading  to  Jesse 
Guilbert's  farm;  from  thence  to  the  Smoketown  road, 
which  is  the  summit  of  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of 
Mill  creek  from  the  Conestoga  river. 

Section  5,  The  distance  of  this  is  84  chains,  arjd  by 
cutting  the  summit  at  Guilbert's  9.28  feet,  the  ascending 
gradation  will  be  18.08  feet  per  mile,  graduating  from 
this  summit  an  easy  descent  along  the  head  branches  of 
Landis's  run,  through  the  lands  of  Kirk,  Hai-e,  Buck- 
waiter  and  Landis,  intersecting  tlie  Horse-Shoe  road. 
The  section  terminates  at  the  distance  of  186  chains  in  a 
lane,  between  Landis's  and  Beckerman's  houses,  and 
descends  at  the  rate  of  7.18  feet  per  mile. 

Section  6,  The  graduation  of  the  next  section  to  tlie 
point  from  whence  we  must  cross  Conestoga  river,  is  at 
one  maximum  rate.  If  from  the  summit  near  Guilbert's 
the  line  had  taken  the  north  side  of  Landis'  run,  a  much 
less  expensive  bridge  across  the  Conestoga  would  have 
been  obtained  at  the  bluff  above  the  junction  of  that  run 
with  the  river.  But  the  continuation  of  the  line  westward 
from  the  Conestoga  would  have  passed  orcv  the  ridge, 
dividing  the  western  Landis'  run  from  Brubacker's  about 
3  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  increasing  the  distance  of 
the  road  and  rendering  the  descending  graduation  to- 
wards Little  Conestoga,  beyond  the  limits  of  this  survey. 
Returning  to  our  level  pickets  in  the  lane  near  Becker- 
man's,  the  line  winds  to  avoid  inequalities  of  ground 
through  Landis'  woods,  and  perforating  a  ridge  8  or  9 
feet  high  and  10  chains  base,  keeping  the  gentle  sloping 
ground  as  far  as  Demuth's  mill,  it  then  follows  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge,  south  of  J.  Landis'  house  and  reaches 
a  point  nearly  opposite  to  the  precipitous  bluff  at  Mr. 
Hall's  mansion. 

Section  7,  From  this  point  the  bridge  will  keep  the 
descending  ridge  for  840  feet,  with  a  mean  height  of 
12^  feet  and  thence  crossing  the  stream  to  the  opposite 
rocky  bluff,  in  the  distance  of  534  feet,  with  a  height  of 
49^  feet.  The  distance  of  this  last  section  is  146  chains 
to  the  commencement  of  the  bridge,  and  the  descending 
graduation  27^  feet  per  mile. 

Section  8,  From  the  Conestoga  bridg-e  the  line  is  traced 
along  the  gentle  sloping  ground  of  Hardwick's  run, 
passes  south  of  Hall's  residence,  crosses  the  New  Hol- 
land turnpike  to  the  north  of  E.  Colman's  and  enters 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  city  of  Lancaster,  thence  it 
crosses  the  Reading  road  at  Stambach's,  and  terminates 
in  a  lane  leading  to  D.  Mayer's  house,  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  between  Hardwick's  and  Swar's  runs,  must  be  cut 
down794  fit  and  the  ascending  graduation  will  then  be21. 12 
feet  per  mile  and  the  lengtli  of  the  section  136  chains, 
thence  following  nearly  the  dii-ection  of  the  lane  through 
the  farms  of  M.  and  D.  Mayer's,  and  passing  the  resi- 
dence of  S.Sheffer  on  the  Manheim  road  which  we  leave 
upon  our  right,  we  reach  our  level  picket  in  a  lane  neai^ 
the  residence  of  J.  Sharp.  The  length  of  this  section 
is  123  chains,  and  the  rise  only  87-lOOths  feet,  or  nearly 
level.  > 

Section  9.  From  the  summit  on  the  Mine  ridge  to  tlie 
level  picket  at  Shai-p's,  with  the  exception  of  3  or  4  ra- 


vines, the  others  that  the  line  crossed  were  of  moderate 
breadth  and  depth. 

Section  10,  Containing  the  level  from  Sharp's  and 
crossing  the  head  of  Brubacker's  run,  tlie  Hue  was  then 
traced  along  the  gentle  slope  bank  of  that  run  to  a  fa- 
voui-able  point  on  a  blufi'  of  Little  Conestoga  creek 
above  Kinsley's  oil  mill,  where  the  creek  is  crossed'with 
a  bridge  402  feet  in  length  and  24  in  height.  The  dis- 
tance from  Sharp^s  to  the  bridge  is  145  chains  and  the 
descent  at  8.4  feet  per  mile.  Considering  it  expedient 
to  examine  two  routes  fi-om  Lancaster  to  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  as  the  limited  time  for  this  survey  would  not 
permit  us  to  survey  both  with  the  insti-uments  then  in 
use;  after  obtaining  an  additional  one  and  organizing 
anotlier  party,  I  proceeded  with  the  level  myself  and 
traced  a  route  in  the  direction  of  Columbia.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Haines  continued  the  line  from  the  west 
bank  of  the  Little  Conestoga  creek,along  the  north  edge 
of  Kauffman's  run,  towards  Mount  Joy,  and  thence  to 
the  Susquehanna,  a  general  description  of  which,  taken 
fi-om  the  level  book,  will  be  given  iu  the  sequel  to  this 
report. 

At  the  termination  of  the  second  station  from  Little 
Conestoga  to  the  Mount  Joy  route,  the  level  was  earned 
across  Kauffman's  nui  and  Harrlsburg  turnpike,  to  the 
east  of  the  Buck  tavern  on  sloping  ground  to  a  point 
opposite  Reigart's  mill,  and  from  which  the  ground  is 
favourable  to  cross  the  Little  Connestoga  creek,  north 
of  Swar's  run,  continuing  on  the  north  margin  of  Swar's 
the  line  is  united  with  our  level  picket  in  tlie  lane  at 
Sharp's. 

Section  11,  The  heightof  the  bluff  upon  the  west  side 
of  the  creek,  was  considered  sufficiently  high  for  a  27 
feet  bridge,  and  the  distance  from  the  level  picket  at 
Sharp's  to  the  creek  is  120  chains  (estimated  by  pro- 
traction) and  the  graduated  descent  18. 16  feet  per  mile, 
and  to  the  picket  west  of  Reigart's  mill  the  distance  is 
80  chains,  (estimated  by  protraction)  and  the  ascent 
27.33.  -        _ 

By  crossing  the  Conestoga  opposite  Reigart's  mill, 
several  ravines  at  the  head  of  Brubaker's  run,  are  avoid- 
ed, which  would  requh-e  heavy  embankment.  Upon  a 
future  examination,  it  would  be  advisable  to  cross  the 
creek  below  Swar's  in  the  direction  of  Hempfield,  and 
If  found  practicable,  the  line  of  rail  way  to  the  river, 
would  then  be  shorter  than  the  distance  by  the  turnpike 
to  Columbia. 

Section  12,  Returning  to  our  level  picket  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  last  section,  the  line  pursues  a  southernly 
course  through  Jacob  Mayer's  farm,  tlien  east  of  Hemp- 
field  crossing  the  Marietta  turnpike,  then  west  crossing 
a  narrow  branch  at  Jonathan  Leaman's,  and  terminating- 
the  section  in  Habacker's  field. 

Section  13,  At  Jacob  Mayer's  there  will  be  some  em- 
.bankment,  and  north  of  that  a  small  cut  in  a  nai-row  ridge. 
The  ascending  graduation  per  mile  in  this  section,  is 
16.08  feet  and  the  distance  213  chains. 

Section  14,  From  Habacher's  the  line  crosses  the  Co- 
lumbia turnpike,  near  Peltz's  tavern,  and  runs  westward- 
ly  to  a  ridge  north  of  Seimer's  house.  The  distance  is 
98  chains,  and  the  ascending  graduation  per  mile  is  18 
feet.  The  ridge  north  of  Senner's  must  be  cut  13  feet, 
at  a  base  of  30  chains. 

Section  15,  Leaving  the  ridge  at  Senners,  the  level  is 
can-led  a  short  distance  north  of  Kauflman's  house,  then 
it  passes  over  gentle  sidehng  ground,  and  after  crossing 
Hershey's  mill  pond  at  the  breast  of  tlie  darn,  the  section 
terminates  north  of  his  house;  the  distance  is  664  chains 
and  the  ascending  rate  per  mile  is  5.19  feet;  on  tills  sec- 
tion the  bridge  at  Hersliey's  is  about  38  feet  high  and  294 
in  length. 

Section  16,  From  the  level  picket  at  Hershey's,  tlie 
line  is  traced  over  favourable  ground  to  a  ridge  in  Jacob 
Seitz's  woods,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  west  branch  of 
little  Conestoga  from  Strickler's  run;  distance  88|  chains 
and  ascending  gi-aduation  16.16  feet  to  the  mile.  This 
summit  must  be  cut  7.59  feet- 
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Section  17,  From  Seitz's  the  line  descends  along  gen- 
tle sideling-  ground  for  89  chains,  at  tlie  rate  of  13.68  ft. 
per  mile,  and  this  section  terminates  at  a  point  south  of 
Backman's  mill,  and  about  16  or  17  chains  east  of  Mil- 
ling-er's  ravine.  The  level  from  this  point  was  carried 
along-  the  face  of  the  side  liill  to  the  termination  at  the 
river,  a  few  yards  below  Strickler'smill. 

Section  18,  it  is  proposed  to  place  near  the  position 
east  of  Mlllinger's  ravine,  a  stationary  steam  eng-ine  and 
to  descend  130  feet  by  an  inclined  plane  to  the  meadov/ 
of  Strickler's  iiin,  from  thence  to  the  river  bank,  the 
distance  is  150  chains,  and  descending-  gi-adually  18  feet 
per  mile  along-  its  marg-in  to  Columbia  the  ascent  is  veiy 
g-radual. 

The  whole  line  from  Lancaster  to  Columbia,  presents 
fewer  difficulties  in  its  course  than  any  other  poi-tion  of 
the  same  extent,  from  the  Susquehanna  to  Philadelphia. 
From  Columbia  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  line  along- 
the  marg-in  of  the  river,  passing  through  ]\Iarietta  to 
Bainbridge,  and  terminating  it  at  Hopkin's  dam  4  miles 
below  Swatara.  On  this  route  excepting  about  ^Ihs  of 
a  mile  ai-ound  the  base  of  Chickey's  rock  and  the  same 
extent  between  the  mouth  of  Conoy  ci-eek  and  Bain- 
bridge, the  ground  is  exceedingly  favom-able. 

Section  19,  The  g'raduation  can  be  regulated  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  S^  feet  per  mile,  and  the  bridg-e  across 
Conoy  and  Chickesalunga  creeks,  will  not  together 
amount  to  more  than  100  feet  in  extenj.  The  distance 
from  Sti-ickler's  to  Hopkins  15^  miles,  should  it  be 
deemed  necessary  to  avoid  a  fixed  steam  engine  at  Mil- 
lerger's,  another  line  may  be  explored  to  the  north  of 
Columbia.  The  ground  over  which  it  will  pass  appears 
favourable.  In  descending  the  river  from  the  mouth  of 
Chickesalunga  creek  by  raising  very  gradually  along  the 
base  of  the  abovementioned  rock  until  it  is  cleared,  then 
continuing  along  the  foot  of  the  slope  of  Chesnut  ridge 
you  gain  a  ravine,  the  summit  of  which  immediately 
north  of  Mount  Pleasant  village.  Cutting  through  tliis 
ridge  and  continuing  the  line  along  another  ravine,  it 
finally  unites  with  the  level  picket,  in  Habaker's  field. 

I  now  proceed  to  state  generally  the  character  of  the 
ground,  on  the  above  hne  explored  by  Mr.  Halns  to- 
wards Mount  Joy,  and  thence  to  Hopkin's  dam  on  the 
Susquehanna  river,  as  taken  from  his  level  book.  From 
the  level  picket  on  the  west  bank  of  httle  Conestoga 
creek,  above  Kinsley's  oil  mill,  along  the  north  margin 
of  KaufFman's  run  to  the  summit  near  Kauffinan's  lane, 
•H'hich  divides  the  waters  of  the  little  Conestoga  and 
Chickesalunga  creeks,  the  distance  is  4  miles  27  chains. 
By  reducing  this  svmimit  12  feet  at  a  base  of  30  chains 
the  ascending  graduation  per  mile  16.10  feet.  The  line 
on  this  section  passes  over  sevei-al  small  runs  and  some 
considerable  ravines. 

_  From  the  summit  at  Kauflfman's  to  the  east  bank  of 
big  Chickesalunga  creek,  following  the  north  margin  of 
Hei-shey's  mn  and  Muddy  creek,  the  distance  is  2  miles 
54  chains,  and  descending  graduation  16.25  feet  per 
mile:  this  section  is  rough:  Bridge  across  Chickesalun- 
ga 48.45  feet  liigh  above  Greider's  mill. 

The  next  section  ascends  to  the  ridge  dividing  the 
•waters  of  big  and  httle  Chickesalunga  creeks,  reducing 
the  summit  12  feet  at  a  base  of  25  chains.  The  gradua- 
tion will  be  10.82  feet  per  mile,  and  distance  1  mile  12 
chains. 

Descending  from  the  latter  summit  to  little  Chickesa- 
lunga creek  near  Neissley's  ford,  the  creek  is  crossed 
with  a  bridge  52  1-3  feet  high.  The  lengtli  of  the  sec- 
tion is  64.4  chains,  and  graduated  descent  15.40  per 
mile. 

From  the  west  bank  of  little  Chickesalunga  to  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  dividing  from  Share's  run,  the  dis- 
tance is  1  mile  26  chains,  and  reducing  the  ridge  8  feet  at 
abase  of  15  chains  the  graduated  ascent  will  be  15.71 
feet  per  mile. 

Thence  to  Share's  run  above  Zook's  spring  the  dis- 
tance is  57.7  chains,  and  the  descending  graduation 
12.97  feet  per  mile— Share's  mn  will  require  a  bridge. 


From  Share's  run  the  ground  rises  for  1  mile  10  chains, 
and  the  rate  per  mile  of  graduation  13.83  feet;  crosses 
2  ravines.  Thence  ascending  1  mile  23  chains  and  cros- 
sing two  ravines,  the  graduation  Is  13.4  feet  per  mile. 

Continuing  still  to  rise  for  1  mile  and  a  half  chain,  the 
graduation  for  tliis  section  is  16.61  feet  per  mile,  and  it 
crosses  one  ravine. 

From  the  teiTulnatlon  of  the  last  section  the  line  de- 
scends to  the  east  bank  of  Conoy  creek,  and  the  dis- 
tance it  1  mile  77  chains;  the  descending  graduation  per 
mile  is  14.13  feet.  To  straighten  the  hne  of  this  section, 
it  is  necessary  to  cut  10  feet  for  40  chains.  Bridge  at 
Conoy  creek  30.44  feet  in  height — length  about  700  feet. 
Keeping  along  the  face  of  the  ridge  of  Conoy  valley 
and  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  creek  for  70  chains, 
the  line  descends  2.82  feet — but  for  a  very  deep  ravine 
on  this  section,  the  line  might  have  been  kept  up  in 
order  to  diminish  the  deep  cutting  in  the  next  section. 

From  tlie  termination  of  the  latter  section,  following 
the  face  of  the  same  ridge  towards  Bainbridg-e,  the  line 
afterwai'ds  runs  parallel  with  the  river  |ths  of  a  mile 
from  it  and  terminates  at  the  lower  end  of  Hopkin's 
canal,  about  a  mile  below  its  entrance  from  the  river. 
The  distance  is  4  miles  36  chains,  and  descending  gra- 
duation 23  feet  per  mile — The  length  of  deep  cutting  on 
this  section  is  96  chains  and  25  feet  in  depth. 

In  closing  the  preliminary  descriptions  of  and  obser- 
vations on  the  western  division  of  the  Schulkill  and  Sus- 
quehanna railway,  I  shall  reserve  the  more  particular 
remarks  and  views  upon  the  subject  to  accompany  the 
proposed  method  for  the  fci-mation  of  the  road  and  the 
estimate  of  its  expense. 

I  now  return  to  the  summit  of  the  main  ridge  at  Hen- 
derson's, and  proceed  witli  the  description  of  the  eastern 
division  of  the  line. 

Sec.  20,  Reducing  the  summit  at  the  gap  by  a  cut  of 
30  feet  and  at  a  base  of  about  30  chains,  the  line  is  gra- 
duated on  the  eastern  mai-gin  of  one  of  tlie  branches  of 
Octoraro  creek  and  passes  south  of  Mi-.  Moore's  resi- 
dence; then  winding  gradually  along  the  gentle  sloping 
margin  of  the  meadow,  it  enters  the  lands  of  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Coats,  thence  crossing  the  Newport  turn- 
pike and  following  the  same  edge  of  meadow,  it  passes 
through  the  farms  of  the  estates  of  Dickerson  and  Moore, 
and  terminates  at  a  favourable  bluff  for  crossing  the 
middle  branch  of  Octoraro,  above  Morris'  mill  pond — 
The  length  of  tills  section  is  235  chains,  and  the  gi-adua- 
tion  descending  20.32  feet  per  mUe,  Bridge  across  Oc- 
torai'o  400  feet  in  length  and  25  in  height. 

Section  21,  From  Moore's  the  line  continues  along  the 
face  of  the  slope  bank  of  the  mill  pond,  and  tlien  enters 
upon  gentle  sideling  ground  of  the  gi-eat  Chester  A-alley, 
keeping  north  of  the  valley  it  terminates  in  a  bluff,  below 
the  dam  of  Cloud's  mill  pond,  on  the  eastern  branch  of 
Octoraro  creek.  The  distance  from  Moore's  to  Clouds 
is  150  chains  and  the  rate  per  mile  of  ascending  gradua- 
tion is  14  feet — bridge  across  Octorai-o  18  feet  high, 
length  of  bottom  3 14  feet. 

Section  22,  Leaving  Cloud's  mill  the  line  keeps  the 
southern  slope  of  the  north  valley  hill  crossing  in  its 
course  some  small  ravines,  and  after  Intersecting  the 
\'alley  road,  it  curves  southwardly  to  avoid  deep  cutting, 
to  a  middle  point  in  the  summit  ridge  at  Smith's,  be- 
tween Octoraro  and  Buck  run.  The  length  of  this  hne 
is  231  1-3  chains,  and  the  graduated  rise  per  mile  is 
7.92  feet;  Octoraro  summit  is  lessened  bv  a  cut  of  10.23 
feet. 

Section  23,  As  we  leave  the  last  mentioned  ridge,  tlie 
line  retui-ns  towards  the  sloping  face  of  north  valley  hill, 
crosses  a  branch  of  Buck  i-un  and  Strasburg  road  at 
Park's  tavern,  and  Buck  run  east  of  Da\ld  Truman's  it 
still  continues  over  favouiable  ground  to  tlie  ridge  be- 
tween the  waters  of  Buck  run  and  west  Brandy  wine, 
where  the  section  terminates.  The  distance  twcen  the 
two  summits  is  242  2-3  chains,  and  the  graduation  per 
mile  descending  is  23.04  feet.     The  latter  summit  must 
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be  cut  30.58  feet  at  a  base  of  23  chains;  the  bridge  over 
Buck  run  will  be  small. 

Section  24,  From  the  Buck  run  summit  to  west  Bran- 
dy wine  at  Coatsville,  on  the  south  face  of  the  north  val- 
ley hill,  the  ground  generally  has  a  gentle  dechnation  to 
the  valley,  the  hue'  crosses  several  naiTovv  branches  or 
spring  runs.  It  hitersects  the  Lancaster  turnpike  near 
Coatsville,  and  after  leaving  tliis  road  the  side  liill  as  the 
Brandywine  is  approached,  becomes  steep.  The  lengtli 
of  tlxis  section  is  257  chains  and  the  graduated  descent 
is  27^  feet  per  mile.  The  bridge  across  the  Brandywine 
by  this  graduation,  will  be  70  feet  high  and  640  long, 
by  cutting  the  ridge  near  Buck  run  10  feet  more,  it  will 
reduce  the  graduation  to  24.6  feet  per  mile,  and  bridge 
to  60  feet  in  height. 

Section  25,  From  west  Brandywine  still  continuing 
along  the  same  face  of  the  valley  hill,  the  section  ends 
near  Gardiner's  house  at  a  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of 
west  Brandywine  from  those  of  east  Brandywine,  cut- 
ting the  ridge  here  3.55  feet,  the  line  will  be  level  and 
its  length  ISOh  chains.  Should  it  be  expedient  however 
to  lessen  the  height  of  west  Brandywine  bridge  10  feet, 
and  to  cut  the  ridge  8.55,  the  ascending  graduation  per 
mile  to  Gardiner's  would  be  2.64  per  mile. 

Section  26,  Extending  the  graduated  line  along  the 
base  of  North  Valley  hill,  it  crosses  Beaver  creek  near 
Mr.  Downing's,  wliich  will  require  a  small  bridge  and 
embankments;  and  continuing  east  intersects  another 
branch,  and  the  Han-isbui-g  turnpike.  The  section  ter- 
minates on  the  face  of  the  slope  bank  of  east  Brady  wine 
nearly  a  mile  above  Downingston,  and  the  river  is  passed 
with  a  bridge  of  40  feet  high  and  about  910  feet  long. 
Extent  of  the  section  467  chains  and  rate  of  graduation 
per  mile  16  feet  descending. 

Section  27,  From  east  Brandywine  to  our  level  picket 
near  Trimble's  saw  mill,  on  the  principal  branch  of  East 
Valley  creek,  the  ground  still  contimies  favoui-able  for  a 
road.  The  stream  must  be  crossed  with  a  small  bridge. 
The  length  of  this  section  is  361  2-3  chains  and  the  line 
ascends  at  a  graduation  of  12.34  per  mile. 

Section  28.  Continuing  from  olu"  level  picket  to  the 
levels,  the  summit  of  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  the 
eastern  and  western  Valley  creeks,  which  is  near  the 
White  Horse  tavern  the  line  passes  over  favom-able 
ground  and  the  section  terminates  to  tlie  east  of  the  old 
Lancaster  road.  The  length  is  2263  chains  and  tlie  as- 
cending graduation  10.32  feet  per  mile. 

Section  29.  From  the  summit  near  the  Wliite  Horse 
tavern,  the  line  crosses  the  valley  in  a  southern  direction 
tow.ards  Kennard's  school  house,  it  then  continues  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Lancaster  and  Philadelphia  turnpike, 
and  terminates  on  a  ridge  near  tlie  Chester  academy. 
This  ridge  must  be  cut  down  15  feet.  Length  of  section 
93^  chains  and  ascending  graduation  23.20  feet. 

Section  30.  From  tliis  ridge  the  line  crosses  the  turn- 
pike and  keeps  to  the  south  of  it,  along  the  face  of  the 
South  Valley  hill  to  a  level  picket  near  the  Warren  ta- 
vern. The  length  of  this  section  is  199  chains  and  as- 
cending graduation  7.68  feet  per  mile. 

Section  31.  Continuing  along  the  face  of  the  same  hiU 
the  line  intersects  the  turnpike  near  the  toll-gate,  imme- 
diately above  tlie  Warren  tavern,  crossing  in  its  course, 
several  deep  and  wide  ravines  and  terminates  at  a  point 
a  short  distance  north  of  General  Evans'  tavern,  Paoli. 
Length  of  section  219  chains  and  graduated  rate  per 
mile  ascending  26.64  feet.  I  will  here  remark  that  great 
difficulties  presented  themselves  in  exploring  and  find- 
ing a  favourable  route  for  leaving  the  Chester  valley. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  operations,  I  proceeded  in 
advance  of  the  levelling  party  with  a  line  of  levels  as  far 
as  the  ravine  which  enters  the  valley  at  Howell's(Davls') 
tavern.  In  running  the  line  to  the  head  of  the  defile, 
the  gTOund  rose  too  rapidly  to  admit  of  a  passage  through 
it.  Tlie  levels  however,  were  extended  along  the  ridge 
to  the  north  of  the  Pliiladelphia  turnpike,  as  far  as  a 
summit  (dividing  the  waters  of  Schuylkill  from  Dela- 


ware) in  Mr.  Groves'  field,  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
Spread-Eagle  tavern,  which  was  ascertained  to  be  nearly 
62  feet  above  the  level  at  the  White  Horse.  Mr.  Haines 
after  passing  with  the  levels  the  i-idge  near  the  Chester 
academy  (stated  in  section  No.  29)  kept  with  an  elevat- 
ed level  to  the  end  of  the  section  No.  31  at  Paoli,  and 
from  thence  he  crossed  the  ridg-e  on  the  turnpike  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  Paoli  tavern,  and  carried, 
the  line  towards  the  summit  at  Groves'.  His  i-eport  upon 
the  section  from  the  Warren  to  the  Spread  Eagle  was  so 
favourable  that  the  line  was  continued  to  the  Schuylkill 
without  further  examinations  being  made  upon  it.  I  find 
however,  from  the  profile  and  draft  made  out  from  the 
level  book,  that  that  portion  of  the  hue  passed  over  more 
uneven  gi-ound  tlian  any  other  section  between  the 
Schuylkill  .and  Susquehanna  rivers.  The  ravines  crossed 
are  numerous  and  several  of  them  of  great  depth.  A 
further  examination  will  be  made  of  it  previous  to  the 
completion  of  the  estimate. 

Section  32.  Retm-ning  to  the  level  picket  at  Paoli  and 
continuing  the  line  on  north  side  of  South  Valley  ridge 
it  terminates  on  a  summit  in  Mr.  Vanleer's  orchard  neai- 
the  toll-gate.  The  distance  is  200  chains  and  by  reduc- 
ing the  summit  15  feet  at  a  base  of  18  chains,  the  gra- 
duation of  the  section  will  be  5.64  feet  per  mile.  Tlii-ee 
ravines  are  crossed  and  a  ridge  of  10  chains  must  be  cut 
20  feet. 

Section  33.  From  Vanleer's  the  line  crosses  the  turn- 
pike and  re-crosses  it  near  the  Lamb  tavern,  it  then 
keeps  north  of  it  and  passes  through  Mr.  Grover's  near 
the  Spread  Eagle  tavei'n.  From  thence  it  is  traced  on 
favourable  ground,  to  the  east  bank  of  the  ravine,  which 
it  crosses  north  of  Benjamin  Mould's  house.  The  length 
of  this  section  is  335  chains  and  descends  upon  a  gi-adu- 
ation  of  27^  feet  per  mile.  Bridge  across  Mould's  I'avine 
34.13  feet  in  height  and  600  long. 

Section  34.  Leaving  Mould's  ravine  the  line  passes 
tlirough  lands  of  L.  George  and  G.  Curwln  north  of  the 
turnpike  and  reaches  a  summit  on  Rudolph's  land,  re- 
ducing wliich  20  feet  the  ascending  graduation  will  be 
9.97  feet  per  mile,  and  the  distance  174  chains. 

Section  35.  Fi-om  Rudolph's  summit  the  line  crosses 
the  tm-npike  west  of  the  house  of  WiUiam  Thomas,  and 
passes  south  of  the  Buck  tavern,  near  which  it  re-crosses 
the  turnpike  and  taking  a  du-ection  towai-ds  Dr.  Ander- 
son's, it  meets  the  old  Lancaster  road  and  following 
nearly  its  com'se,  the  section  terminates  this  line  at  the 
fine  point  where  the  Flat  Rock  bridge  road  leaves  the 
old  Lancaster  near  Heray  Browman's.  The  length  is 
602  chains  and  the  descending  graduation  is  15.48  feet 
per  mile.  The  Une  crosses  five  ravines  of  about  four 
chains  wide  each,  and  20  feet  deep. 

Levels  from  section  No.  35,  were  carried  along  the 
ridge  north  cf  the  turnpike  to  the  SchuylklU  river,  with 
a  view  to  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  but  as  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  some  consideration  to  determine  whetlier  the  river 
shall  be  crossed  and  if  so,  the  most  advantag-eous  point 
for  crossing"  by  abridge,  the  line  has  been  lefl  open  from 
this  section  for  futui-e  decision. 

Having  only  completed  the  survey  on  the  29th  of 
November,  the  time  renjalniug'  has  been  too  limited  to 
aflbrd  me  an  opportunity  of  putting  together  the  exten- 
sive notes  made  during  the  examinations  through  the 
country,  so  as  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  expenses  of 
all  tlie  constituent  parts  of  the  rail  way. 

From  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  tlie  varied  surface 
over  which  the  survey  has  passed,  it  must  be  obvious, 
that  a  careful  and  minute  calculation  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  a  correct  estimate,  I  shall 
however,  exert  myself  to  prepare  within  as  short  a  period 
as  possible,  the  remaining  pait  of  tills  report. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Sig-ncd, 

JOHN  WILSON. 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  17,  1827. 
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.JOFFICE  OF  THE  CANAL  COMMISSIONERS. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  14,  1828. 

Sir — By  the  direction  of  the  canal  commissioners,  I 
have  the  honour  to  enclose  to  }'ou  a  complete  estimate 
by  major  Wilson,  of  the  cost  of  a  rail-way  from  the  mouth 
of  Swatara  down  the  Susquehanna  to  Columbia  and 
thence  to  a  point  near  Philadelphia.  The  estimated 
expense  from  Columbia  to  tlie  city  of  Philadelphia, 
vai'ies  by  a  very  small  fraction  from  the  sum  named  by 
the  commissioners  in  tlieir  report. 

I  have  also  transmitted  to  tlie  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives  for  the  use  of  both  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature, tlie  following'  drafts  of  sui'veys  made  duruig  the 
past  season. 

1.  A  map  of  tlie  proposed  canal  line  from  Pittsburg 
by  the  Beaver  and  Shenango  to  Conneaut  lake,  by  C. 
T.  Whippo,  engineer. 

2.  A  draft  of  a  canal  line  from  Bemis'  mill  on  French 
creek  by  way  of  Waterford  to  Erie  harbour,  by  the  same 
engineer. 

3.  A  map  of  the  proposed  canal  line  from  Conneaut 
lake  b)^  way  of  Elk  creek  to  Erie  hai'bour,  by  major  D. 
B.  Douglass. 

4.  A  connected  map  pi'epared  under  the  direction  of 
Ml'.  Whippo,  shewing  all  the  above  mentioned  lines,  and 
also  the  line  of  the  French  creek  feeder  from  Conneaut 
lake  to  Bemis'  mill. 

It  is  respectfully  asked,  that  you  will  cause  these  do- 
cuments to  be  laid  befoi'e  the  honoui'able  body  over 
which  you  preside. 

With  sincere  respect, 

I  have  tlie  honour  to  be, 

Youi'  most  ob't.  servant, 

JOS.  M'lLVAINE, 
Superintendant  of  Sui'veys. 
Hon.  Ner  Middleswawth,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen — Having  already  submitted  to  the  board  a 
preliminary  description  of  a  line  of  rail-way,  between 
the  Susquehanna  and  Schuylldll  rivers,  in  conformity 
with  your  instructions,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  place 
before  you  the  remaining  part  of  my  report  upon  the 
subject  with  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  constniction. 

In  describing  the  natui'e  of  the  ground  over  which  the 
survey  was  conducted  for  tracing  the  line  of  rail-way;  it 
was  remarked,  that  there  were  considerable  difficulties 
in  finding  ground  suitable  for  leaving  Chester  valley  in 
order  to  extend  the  line  to  Philadelphia.  Exceptions 
being  made  to  the  34th  section  as  passing  over  not  only 
ravines  of  great  depth  but  the  line  itself,  being  too  wind- 
ing in  its  course,  to  render  it  practicable  for  the  road. 

A  levelling  party  was  therefore  directed  to  re-examine 
this  section,  and  also  another  line  along  tlie  face  of  the 
Valley  hill,  so  as  to  connect  the  latter  with  the  summit 
at  Grover's.  The  examination  of  the  first  was  fully 
made,  which  resulted  in  the  impracticabihty  of  graduat- 
ing any  line  immediately  from  the  Wan-en  tavem,  so  as 
to  join  the  position  at  Paoli,  with  the  termination  of  its 
graduation  at  the  point  east  of  Vanleer's,  on  the  turn- 
pike road.  I^cvels  were  also  carried  from  Grover's  to  a 
very  favourable  position  (three-fourths  of  amile  in  a  north 
west  direction)  for  connecting  the  two  graduations  above 
mentioned,  by  means  of  fixed  steam  power;  but  the  con- 
tinued unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  and  the  limited 
time  allotted  for  the  explorations,  would  not  allow  the 
party  to  make  so  full  a  report  upon  tlie  subject  as  was 
wished.  In  order,  therefore,  to  close  the  estimate  I  have 
given  the  probable  amount  of  cost  of  item  13,  leaving 
this  section  subject  to  future  examination. 

The  numerous  streams  intersected  by  the  line  between 
the  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  rendered  it 
necessary  that  the  bridges  should  be  consti-uctcd  of  the 
least  expensive  materials.     In  all  those  which  exceed 


the  mean  height  of  18  feet,  the  wooden  superstructures 
are  placed  upon  stone  piers  of  common  rubble  masonry, 
and  under  that  height  wooden  frames  resting  upon  stone 
foundations  support  the  rail-way.  They  are  all  covered 
to  protect  them  from  the  weather.  Their  fonnation  is 
upon  the  principle  of  Town's  truss  bridges,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  well  calculated  for  strengtli,  dui-abihty  and 
economy. 

The  methods  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  rail-ways  in  this  state,  and  in  Massachu- 
setts, are  very  similar;  they  differ  only  in  the  material 
which  forms  tlie  ti-averse  upon  which  tlie  wooden  rail 
rests.  The  one  being  of  wood,  and  the  other  stone; 
and  both  are  placed  upon  stone  foundations  to  render 
them  secure,  and  keep  them  from  the  influence  of  frost. 
The  constniction  at  Quincy  might  he  apphed  to  the 
Susquehanna  line,  without  much  additional  cost,  but  I 
submit  to  the  board  another  plan,  which  appears  to  en- 
sure equal  stabihty. 

Instead  of  the  transverse  bearing  or  sleepers  of  wood 
or  stone  upon  which  the  parallel  wooden  rails  are  jjlaced, 
it  is  proposed  to  substitute  blocks  of  stone  18  inches  or 
2  feet  square,  inserted  two  feet  deep  in  the  gi'ound,  or 
more,  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  may  requhe,  and  these 
situated  8  feet  apart,  in  the  direction  of  the  road.  The 
blocks  to  be  firm]}^  embedded  in  broken  stone  and  pud- 
dle, and  so  fixed  as  to  rise  from  4  to  6  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Upon  the  blocks  will  be  placed 
the  rail  of  oak  timber  8  inches  wide  and  12  deep,  and 
which  will  be  secured  to  the  former  by  hon  bolts  one 
inch  in  diameter  and  20  inches  long,  the  upper  surface 
of  the  blocks  being  previously  smoothed,  drilled  10 
inches  and  plugged  with  wooden  ti-enails.  Upon  the 
inner  edge  of  the  wooden  rail  be  applied  a  rolled  iron  bar 
2^  inches  wide  and  %  of  an  inch  In  thickness,  which  will 
be  secured  in  its  place  by  spikes  or  screws,  at  eveiy  3 
feet  in  length.  Parallel  to  this  line  will  be  the  other  at 
the  distance  of  four  feet. 

As  the  road  is  calculated  for  a  double  ti-ack,  tlie  inter- 
mediate space  between  tlie  two,  will  be  four  feet;  and 
four  sidelings  or  passing  places  to  the  mile,  between  the 
tracks,  are  allowed  in  the  estimate.  The  side  foot-paths 
will  each  occupy  four  feet,  and  tlie  side  di-ainsare  calcu- 
lated at  4^  feet  in  width.  Tlie  space  of  ground  covered 
by  this  an-angement  will  be  about  33  feet.  The  horse 
path  in  each  rail  way  will  be  properly  prepared  and  co- 
vered with  broken  stone  and  gravel. 

Western  Division, 

Item  1.  Comenclng  with  deep  cut  at  gap  of 
Mine  ridge.  Excavation  on  a  base  of  32 
chains,  depth  from  apex  being  30ft.  68052 
cubic  yards  20  cents  $13,610  40 

Double  drain,  2816  cubic  yds.  20  cts.  563  20 


14,ir3  GO 
Item  2.  From  Mine  ridge  to  Aby's.     Exca- 
vation 120  chains,  area  t^  section  2^  squai-e 
yds.  6600  cubic  yds.  at  8  cts.  528  00 

Single  drain  on  120  chains,  5280  cubic  yards 

at  8  cts.  422  40 

Embanking  8566  cubic  yds.  atl5  cts.  1,285  00 

Three  bridges;  two  of  66  ft  and  one  of  33  fl.       1,740  00 


3,975  40 


Item  3.  From  Aby's  to  Pequea  creek  at  £k- 
crts.  Excavation  on  294  8-10  chains,  M  sec- 
tion 6  sq.  feet  259  44 

Double  drain  on  27.11  chains,  single  drain 

on  294  8-10  ch.  15358  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts.  921  48 

Embankment  on  28  36-100  ch.  18135  cubic 

yds.  at  15  cts.  2,720  25 

Two  small  bridges  each  $100  200  00 

Bridge  over  Pecpica  creek;  stone  piers,  wood- 
en superstructure;  and  covered  5,487  00 

9,588  17 
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Item  4.  From  Pequea  creek  to  M'Caslin's 
Double  drain  on  119  ch.  10472  cubic  yds. 
at  6  cts.  628  32 

Embankment  on  3  ch.  1489  cubic  yards,  at 

10  cts.  ■  148  90 

Small  bridge  80  00 


Item  5,  From  M'Caslin's  to  Weaver's.  Ex- 
cavating- 100  ch.  H  section — 6  square  feet, 
1466  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 

Double  drain  on  36  ch.  single  drain  on  100 
ch.  7568  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 

Small  bridge 


Item  6.  From  Weaver's  to  Mill  creek.  Exca- 
vating 60  ch.  M  section — 6  square  feet, 
880  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 

Double  drain  on  252  8-10  eh.  22246  cubic 
yds.  at  6  cts. 

Embankment  on  24  ch.  7150  cubic  yds.  at 
10  cts. 

Bridge  over  ravine  near  Mill  creek,  covered 

Bridge  over  Pequea  creek;  stone  piers;  co- 
vered 


Item  7.  From  Mill  creek  to  summit  at  Gil- 
bert's. Excavation  on  34  chains  y,  section 
1^  square  yds.  997  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 

Cutting  summit  34  chains  base  x  section  17 
squai'e  yds.  12716cubic  yds.  at  10  cts. 

Double  drain  on  50  chains;  single  do.  on  34 
ch.  5896  cubic  yds.  at  7  cts. 


Item  8.  From  Gilbert's  to  Beckerman's. — 

Double  ch-ain  on  155  8-10  ch.  13710  cubic 

yds.  at  6  cts. 
Cut  near  Beckerman's  « section  17  square 

yds.  6358  cubic  yds.  at  10  cts. 
Side-long  cutting  on  12.89  ch.  m  section  6  2-3 

square  yds.  1891  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 
Embankment  on  21.20  ch.  3316  cubic  yai'ds 

at  10  cts. 
Embankment  on  8,42  ch.  5338  cubic  yards, 

at  15  cts. 
Two  biidges;  one  of  33  feet,  and  1  of  10  ft 


857  22 


87  96 

454  08 
100  00 


642  04 


52  80 

1334  76 

715  00 
5,937  50 

6988  00 


15,028  06 


59  82 


1,271  68 

412  72 


1,744  22 

822  60 

635  80 

113  46 

331  60 

800  70 
400  GO 


3,104  16 

Item  9.  From  Beckerman's  to  BigConestoga. 
Double  drain  on  146  ch.  12848  cubic  yds. 
at  6  cts.  770  88 

Cut  8  feet  on  22  ch.  base,  7744  cubic  yards, 

at  10  cts.  774  40 

Embankment  on  7  ch.  2310  cubic  yds.  at 

10  cts,  231  00 

Bridge  over  Conestoga;  stone  piers  and  wood- 
en frames,   covered;  wooden  superstruc- 
ture 22,994  20 


24,770  48 

Item  10.  From  Conestoga  to  Mayer's.  Exca- 
vation on 74.39  ch.  x  section;  square  feet6, 
1091  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts.  65  46 

Double  di-ain  on  61.61  ch.  single  do.  on  74.39 

ch.  8695  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts.  521  70 

Cut  at  Mayer's  27.57  ch.  base,  3.97  ft.   deep, 

8552  cubic  yds.  at  8  cts.  684  26 

Small  bridge  .         80  00 


Item  11.  From  Mayer's  to  Sharp's.  Cut  in 
prolongation  of  summit  at  Mayer's  on  19 
ch.  m.  depth  3.9  feet,  5893  cubic  yards, 
at  8  cts. 


1,351  42 


471  44 


Double  drain  on  120  ch.  10560  cubic  yards, 

at  6  cts. 
Embankment  on  3  ch.  763  cubic  yards,  at 

10  cts. 
Small  bridge 


Item  12.  From  Sharp's  to  Little  Conestoga. 

Excavation  on  120  ch.  x  section  6  sq.  feet, 

1760  cubic  yards,  at  6  cts. 
Single  drain  on  120  ch.   5280  cubic  yds.  at 

6  cts. 
Bridge  over  Conestoga;  stone  piers,  wooden 

superstructure,  covered 


Item  13.  From  Little  Conestoga  to  end  of 
section  9.  Double  drain  on  78  ch.  6864 
cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 

Embankment  on  2  ch.  660  cubic  yards,  at 
10  cts. 

Small  bridge 


Item  14.  From  section  9  to  Habaker's.  Dou- 
ble di-ain  on  98  ch.  single  on  95  ch.  12804 
cubic  yds.  at  6  cts: 
Excavation  on  95  ch.  «  section,  6  sq.  feet, 

1393  cubic  yai-ds,  at  6  cts. 
Cut  at  Mayer's  6331  cubic  yds.  at  10  cts. 
Embankment  and  bridge  near  do. 

Do.  do.  Leaman's 

Do.  do.  Bean's 


Q,%Z  60 

76  30 
80  00 

1,261  34 


105  60 

316 

80 

6643 

00 

7,065  40 


411  84 

66  00 
80  00 

557  84 


768  24 


Item  17.  From  Hershey's  to  Seitz's.  Exca- 
vation on  63  ch.  !«!  section  1  sq.  yd.  1386 
cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 

Double  drain  on  25.66  ch.  and  63  ch.  single 
do.  5030  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 

Cut  at  Seitz's  2,481  cubic  yds.  at  8  cts. 


Item  18.  From  Seitz's  to  a  point  near  Millin- 
gcr's.  Excavation  on  89  chains  j^  sectiun  1^ 
square  yds.  2,610  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 

Sing-le  drain  along  same,  3916  cubic  yards, 
at  6  cts. 


Item  19.  From  Millinger's  to  Susquehanna 
river.  Excavation  on  1 80  ch.  mean  y.  sec- 
tion, 1.11  sq.  yds.  4396  cubic  yds  at  6  cts. 

Single  drain  along  180  ch.  7920  cubic  yards- 
at  6  cts. 


83 

58 

633 

10 

672 

00 

150 

00 

150 

oo 

2,456  92 


Item  15.  From  Habaker's  to  Senner's.  Dou- 
ble drain  on  30  ch.  single  do.  on  68  ch. 
5632  cubic  yds.  at  8  cts. 

Cut  summit  at  Senner's  30  ch.  base,  13  feet 
depth,  19543  cubic  yds.  at  10  cts. 

Excavation  on  68  ch.  X  section;  6  square  feet, 
997  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 


450  5& 


1,954  30 

59  82 

2,464  68 


Item  16.  From  Senner's  to  Hershey's.  Exca- 
vation on  61.87  ch.  mean  H  section,  1.12 
squai-e  yards,  1524  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 

Single  di'ain  on  same,  2723  cubic  yds.  at  6  cts. 

Bridge  over  Hershey's  pond;  stone  piers, 
wooden  supersti'uctui'e  and  covered 


91  44 
163  38 

4,193  00 

4,447  83 


83  16 


583  44 


156  &i 

234  96 


391  56 


263  7Q> 
475  20 


738  96 
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Susquehanna  river  section. 
Item  1.   From  Sti-ickler's  tlu-ough  Columbia 
to  Chickes's  x-ock,  common,  forming  160 
chains  1,000  00 

Walling-  in  river  1  mile  4225  perches  at  75  cts.  3,168  75 
Filling  in  do.  37546  cubic  yds.  at  10  cts-  3,754  60 

Chickesalung'a  creek  bridge,  covered  1,250  00 


Item  2.     From  Chickcsalunga  to  Marietta. 

Doul)le  drain  on  85.49  ch.  7523  cubic  yds. 

at  6  cts. 
Small  bridge 


9,173  35 


451  38 
120  00 


571  38 


Item  3.  From  Marietta  to  Vinegar's  ferry  road. 
Double  di-ain  on  283  ch.  23144  cubic  j^ards 
at  8  cts.  1,851  52 

Bridge  at  Longenecker's  and  embankment         1,000,00 


Item  4.  From  Vinegar's  ferry  road  to  Conoy 

creek. 
Excavation  on  94.39  ch  x  section  9-10  sq 

yds  1,863  cubic  yards  at  8  cts 
Double  drain  on  59  ch  and  single  on  35  ch 

6,732  cubic  yai'ds  at  8cts 
179.44  ch  double  di-ain,  15,791  cub  yards  at 

Sets 
4  bridges  2  of  20  and  2  of  10  feet 


Item  5.  Susquehanna  river  section,  from  Co- 
noy creek  to  Bainbridge. 
Rock  excavation  1.88  ch  390  cub  yai-ds  at  62 

1.2  cts 
Cutting  on  56  80  ch  m    section  4  J  sq  yards, 

5,623  cub  y  sat  20  cts 
Filling  in  and  embanking  13.98,  1,770  cubic 

yards  at  10  cts 
Dry  wall  on  13.21  ch,  347  perches  at  75  cts 
Paving  on  8.45  ch,  471  sq  yds  at  46  cts 
Back  drain  on  41  ch,  1,304  cub  yds  at  15  cts 
Bridge  across  Conoy  creek,  covered, 


Item  6,     From  Bainbridge  to  a  point  oppo- 
site Wood  Island. 
Excavating  48-09  ch,  x  section  Si  sq  yards, 

3,438  cub  yds  at  18  cts 
Single  drain  on  35.87  ch,  1,578  cub  yai-ds  at 

12  cts 
Dry  wall  on  48.09  ch,  809  perches  at  75  cts 
Paving  1  ch,  51  sq  yds  at  46  cts 
2  bridges,  1  of  20  and  1  of  10  feet 


Item  7.     From  Wood  island  to  York  Haven 

road. 
Excavation  on  15.12  ch  «  section  24  sq  feet, 

887  cub  yds  at  8  cts 
Double  dra'in  on  146  56  ch  12,897  cub  yds  at 

8  cts 
Embankment  on  1  ch,  88  cub  yds  at  10  cts 
2  bridges,  1  of  185  feet  and  1  of  24  feet 


Item  8.     Susquehanna  river  section,  from 

York  Haven  road  to  Hopkin's  dam. 
Excavation  on  85.38  ch  M  section  1  2-10  sq 

yds,  2,254  cub  yds  at  18  cts 
Single  drain  along  same,  3,755  cub  yds  at 

18  cts 
3  bridges,  2  of  10  and  1  of  20  feet 


2,851  52 


149 

04 

538 

56 

1,263 
40U 

28 
00 

2,350  88 


243 

75 

1,124 

60 

177  00 

260 

22 

216 

66 

270  60 

720  00 

3,012  83 


618  84 

189  36 

608  75 

23  46 

200  00 

1,640  41 


70  96 


1031  76 

8  80 

1,750  00 


2,861  52 


405  72 

675  97 
320  00 

1,401  69 


Eastern  Division. 
Item  1.     From  Mine  ridge  to  Jloore's  mill 

pond. 
Excavation  on  179  ch,  3,329  cub  yds  at  6  cts        199  74 
Double  di-ain  on  57  ch,  single  on  179  ch, 

7,876  cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Four  bridges  of  10  feet 
Bridge  a  Moore's,  stone  piers  and  covered 


Item  2.     From  Moore's  to  Cloud's. 

Excavation  on  128.26  ch  mean  k!  section  1 
9-10  sq  yds,  5,362  cub  yds  at  6  cts 

Single  drain  along  do, 5,644  cub  yds  at  6  cts 

Embankment  on  3  ch,  330  cub  yds  at  10  cts 

Slope  wall  on  54.68  ch,  927  perches  at  75  cts 

Four  bridges  of  10  feet 

Bridge  at  Cloud's,  wooden  frame  upon  stone 
foundation,  wooden  superstructure  and 
covered,  4,375  00 

6,083  36 
Item  3.     From  Cloud's  to  Octoraro  summit. 
Excavation  on  223  ch  K  section  1  1-3  sq  yds 

6541  cub  yds  at  6  cts  392  40 

Single  drain  along  do,  9.820  cub  yds  at  6  cts  588  72 
Embankment  on  7  ch;  1,560  cub  ys  at  10  cts  156  00 
Cut  summit  10.23  feet  base  20  ch,  9,566  cub 

yds  at  10  cts  955  90 


472  86 

320  00 

6,375  00 

7,367  60 

■  321  72 

338  64 

33  00 

s   695  00 

320  00 

Item  4.     From  Octoraro  summit  to  Buck 

run  summit. 
Excavation  on  226.76  ch  x  section  1  sqyd, 

4,988  cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Embankment  on  5.70  ch,  1,791  cub  yds  at 

10  cts. 
Single  drain  on  227.76  ch,  9,079  cub  yds  at 

63  cents 
Cut  summit  base  23  ch  30  feet,  48,913  cub 

yds  at  20  cts 
Bridge  over  br.inch  of  Buck  run  at  Park's 
Bridge  over  Buck  run,  covered 


Item  5.     From  Buck  inin  summit  to  West 

Brandywine. 
Excavating  243.41  ch,  20,365  yds  at  8  cts 
Embankment  on  11  ch,  2,837  cub  yds  at 

10  cts 
Single  di'aui  on  243.41  ch,  10,710  cub  yds  at 

Sets 
Slope  wall  on  22.75  ch,  978  perches  at  75  cts 
5  bridges,  66,  33,  33,  20  and  10  feet 
Bridge  over  West  Bi-andywine,  stone  piers, 

wooden  supersta-ucture  and  covered 


Item  6.     From  West  Brandywine  to  Gai'd- 

ner's  ridge. 
Excavation  on  146.38  chx  14  sqfeet,  5,008 

cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Cut  at  Gardnci"'s  ridge  3.55  feet  4  chains  base, 

547  cub  yds  at  8  cts 
Single  di-ain  on  46.33  ch.  double  do.  on  4ch, 

6,790  cub  yds  at  6  cts 


Item.  7.     From  Gardner's  to  East  Brandy- 
wine. 
Excavation  on  450.10  chains  «  section  2^  sq 

yds,  24,755  cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Single  di-ain  on  do.  19,804  cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Embankment  on  2  ch,  660  cub  yds  at  10  cts 
Bridge  over  Beaver  creek,  covered 


2,093  02 


299 

28 

179 

10 

598  56 

9,782  60 

300  00 

8000  00 

19,159  54 


1,629  20 

283  70 

856  80 

733  50 

1,650  00 

17,790  00 

22.943  20 

300  48 

43  62 

407  40 

751  50 


1,485  30 

1,188  24 

66  00 

5,724  00 


Bridge  over  Brandywine,  stone  piers,  cov'd    13,405  00 

21,868  54 
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Item  8.  From  East  Brandywine  to  Trimble's 

Saw  mill. 
Eieavation  on  355.54:  ch  «  section  14  sq  ft. 

12,160  cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Single  drain  along  do.  15,634  cub  yds  at  6c 
Embankment  on  5.50  ch,  2,645  cub  yds  at 

10  cts 
Small  bridg-e  over  Robert's  run 

Do.         over  Valley  creek  at  Trimble's 


Item  9.  From  Trimble's  mill  to  summit  near 

White  Horse. 
Excavation  on  226.50  ch  k  section  2.8  sq  ys, 

13,953xub  yds  at  6  cts. 
Sina-le  drain  on  do.  9,966  cub  vds  at  6  cts 


Item  10.     From  White  Horse  to  Academy 

summit. 
Excavation  on  92^  ch  K  section  6  sq  ft.  1,356 

cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Sing-le  drain  on  do.  4,070  cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Bridge  33  feet 


Item  ll.Trom  Academy  at  Warren  Tavern. 
Cut  at  Academy  summit  15  feet  base  20  ch. 

15,765  cub  yds  at  15  cts 
Sidelong  excavation  on  176  ch  x  section  1  sq 

yd,  3,872  at  6  cts 
Two  bridges  33  feet  each 
Double  di-ain  on  20  ch.  single  on  176  cli, 

9,404  cub  yds  at  9  cts 


Item  12.     From  Warren  to  Howel's  Ravine. 
Excavation  on  9.69  chx  section  8^  sq  feet, 

4,637  cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Single  di'ain  on  do.  10,106  cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Embankment  on  9^  ch,  2,717  cub  yds  at  10c 
Six  bridges  of  66,  25, 150, 150, 5  and  25  feet 
Bridge  over  ravine  at  Pennington's 
over  ravine  at  Howel's 


Item  13.     From  Howel's  to  Grover's. 
Excavation  on  368  ch,  7,421  cub  yds  at  6cts 
Single  drain  on  do  16,191  cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Embankment  on  6  ch,  1,860  cub  yds  at  IGc 
Three  bridges 


Item  14.   From  Grover's  to  Mauld's  ravine. 
Excavation  on  101  ch  x  section  6  sqft,  1,481 

cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Single  drain  on  101  ch,  4,444  cub  yds  at  6  cts 
Bridge  over  Mauld's  ravine,  covered 


Item  15.     From  East  side  Mauld's  ravine  to 

summit  at  Rudolph's. 
Excavation  on  138  ch,  3,343  cub  yds  at  6c 
Cut  at  Rudolph's  20  feet  base  35  ch,  41,177 

cub  yds  at  20  cts 
Single  drain  on  138  ch.  double  do.  on  35, 

9,112  cub  yds  at  10  cts 
Embankment  on 6^  ch,  3,893  cub  yds  at  15c 
Bridge  33  feet 


Item  16.  From  Rudolph's  to  end  of  section 
35  as  described  in  the  preliminary  report. 

Double  drain  on  582  ch,  51,  216  cub  yds  at 
6  cts 

Embankment  on  5  ch,  1,  670  cub  yds  and 
bridge 

No.  7. 


729 
938 

60 

04 

264 
200 
300 

50 
00 
00 

2,432  14 

837  18 
597  96 

1,435 

14 

81  36 

244  20 
300  00 

625 

56 

2,364 

75 

232 
600 

32 
00 

855 

36 

4,052 

43 

278 

606 

271 

t  5,340 

6,980 

6,114 

22 
36 
70 
00 
00 
00 
1 

19,590 

28 

445  26  ! 
971  46  i 
186  00  i 
4,400  00 

6,002 

72 

88 

266 

7,500 

85 
64 
00 

7,855 

50 

200 

58 

8,235 

40 

911  20 
583  95 
320  00 

10,250  93 

3,072  96 

1,570 

50 

2  bridges  of  10  feet  with  6,020  cub  yds  em- 


bankment 


1,000  00 


5,643  46 
Summary  of  the  estimate  for  common  road  forming  on  the 
Susquehanna  river  section,  including  bridges  and  em- 
bankment. 
Item  1.   From  Strickler's  to  CMckesalunga 
creek 


9,173  35 

571  28 

2,851  52 


Chickesulunga  to  Marietta 
Marietta  to  Vinegar  ferry  rd. 

■  Vinegar  ferry  rd.  to  Connoy  cr  2,  350 

■  Connoy  cr.  to  Bainbridge  3,  012  83 

•  Bainbridge  to  a  point  opposite 

Wood  Island,  1,640  41 

•  Wood  Isl.    to  York  Haven  rd     2,  861  52 

•  York  Haven  rd.  to  Hopkin's 

dam  1,  401  69 


23,  863  48 
'Average  cost  per  mile,  the  distance  being 

15|  miles  1,  515  U 

SUMMARY. 

Of  tlie  estimate  for  common  road  forming  on  the  Wes- 
tern Division  (begining  at   Susquehanna)  including 
bridges,  embarkments  and  cuttings. 
Item  19.  From  the  Susquehanna  live*  to 
Milhnger's. 

MilUnger's  to  Seitz's. 

Seitze's  to  Hershey's 

Hershey's  to  Senner's 

Sennei*'s  to  Habacker's 

Habacker's  to  station  No  9 

Station  No  9  to  L.  Conastoga 

L.  Conestoga  to  Sharp's 

Shai-p's  to  Mayei*'s 

Mayer's  to  Big  Conestoga 

Big  Conestoga  to  Becker- 
man's 

BeckeiTTian's  to  Guilbert's 

Guilbert's  to  Mill  creek 

Mill  creek  to  Weavei*'s 

AVeaver'sto  M'Cashn's  ' 

M'Caslin's  to  Pequ-ea  creek 

Pequea  creek  to  Aby's 

Aby's  to  the  Gap 

Deep  cut  at  the  Gap 
Eastaii  Division. 
From  the  Gap  to  Moor's 

Moore's  to  Cloud's 

Cloud's  to  Octararo  summit 

Octararo  summit  to    Buck 
run  summit 

Buck  run  summit  to  West 
Brandywine 

W.   Brandywine  to    Gard- 
ner's 

Gai-dner's  to  East  Brandy- 
wine 

East  Brandywine  to  West 
Valley  creek 

W.  Valley  creek  to  summit 
at  W.  Horse 


18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9 

8 
7 
6 
5 

4 
3 
2 
1 


738  96 

39156 

583  44 

4447  82 

2464  68 

2406  92 

I  557  84 

7065  40 

1261  34 

1351  42 

24770  48 

3101  16 

1744  22 

15028  06 

642  04 

858  22 

9588  17 

3975  40 

14173  60 

7367  60 

6083  36 

2093  02 

19159  54 

22943  20 

7 


751  50 

21868  54 

2432  14 


10 Summit  at  W.  Horse  to 

Academy   summit 

11 Academy  summit  to  the 

Warren 

Warren  to  Howel's 
Howel's  to  Grover's 
-  Grover's  to  Mauld's 
■  Mauld's  to  summit  at  Ru- 
dolph's 

_: 15 Rudolph's  to  section  35 

Total  amount  of  cost  of  road  fromColumbia 
eastward 


12 
13 

14 

15 


1435  14 
625  26 

4052  43 

19590  28 

6002  72 

7855  50 

10250  93 
5643  46- 

233,357  35 
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The  distance  being  84^  miles,  the  average 
cost  per  mile  is  ^2761  62. 

Estimate  for  one  mile  of  double  rjulway. 

Rolled  iron  bars  of  2i  inches  wide  by  3-8  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  arc  considered  suffi- 
cient for  plating  the  inner  edge  of  the  wood- 
en rails.  For  the  double  ti-ack  including 
adelings  or  crossing  places,  one  mile  will 
require  30.55  tons,  which  can  be  drilled 
and  dehvered  at  $93  per  ton  2841  15 

Stone  blocks  (granite,  gneiss  or  limestone) 
from  18  inches  to  2  feet  square,  and  from 
2^  to  3  feet  long,  placed  eight  feet  apart, 
embedded,  di-illed  and  plugged,  at  75  cts. 
each  2062  50 

22000  feet  oak  timber  8  by  12  inches,  to  be 
placed  as  rails  upon  the  blocks,  including 
sidehngs  at  8  J  cents  per  foot  1870  00 

Iron  bolts  20  inches  by  1  in  diameter,  for  fix- 
ing the  wooden  rails  to  the  stone  blocks, 
at  150  per  ton,  773  40 

rive  inch  spikes  for  securing  the  ix'on  bars  to 
the  wooden  rails,  including  the  placing  at 
9  cents  per  pound  182  48 

Stoning  the  horse  path.  There  are  many 
miles  where  the  gravel  side  liiUs  will  ren- 
der this  expense  unnecessaiy ;  but  in  tak- 
ing the  mean  average  and  giving  an  incre- 
ment of  length  to  the  sidelings;  both  will 
cover  all  expenses  incident  to  the  public 
and  farm  roads  crossing  the  line  of  railway 
and  in  filhng  up  the  slopes  and  counter 
slopes  of  the  sidelings  350  00 


Total  cost  for  one  mile 


8,079  53 


Estimate  of  the  Susquehanna  River  Section. 

15,64  ms.  requiring  477.8  tons  of  bar  iron,  at 

$93  per  ton  44,435  40 

do  do      344,080  feet  oak  timber 

at  8^  cts  pr  ft  29,246  80 

do  do      43,010  blocks  of  stone  at 

75  cts  each  32,2  57  5 

do  do       80.6  tons  ofbolts  at  150 

dols  pr  ton  12,090  00 

do  do       31,712  lbs  of  spikes  at  9 

cts  pr  lb  2,844  80 

do  do       Stoning  and  preparing 

the  horse  path  ot  350 
dols  pr  mile  5,474  00 


126,256  78 


Bridges. 


501  ft  of  double  and  100  ft  of  single  bridges, 

I'equiring  4.8  ts  iron  379  44 

do  do       2,204  feet  oak  timber  at 

18  cts  187  34 

do  do       Iron  fastenings  for  timber         30  00 

do  do       203  lbs  spikes  at  9  cents 

per  lb  18  27 


\dd  cost  of  road  forming 

Add  for  contingencies  10  per  cent 

'  Avierage  cost  per  mile  $10,534  59. 


126,972  83 
23,863  48 


150,836  31 
15,083  63 

165,919  94 


Estimate  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  between 
Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill,  exclusive  of  bridges. 

83.56  miles  requiring  2,552 J  tons  bar  iron  at 

93  dols  237,405  74 

83.56  ms.  requiring  229,790  blocks  of  stone 

at  75  cts.  each  172,342  50 

do      1,838,321  feet  oak  tim- 
ber at  8^  cts  per  foot     156,257  28 
do      430.85  tons  bolts  at  $150 

per  ton  64,627  50 

do      169,422  lbs  spikes  at  9 

cts  per  lb.  15,247  98 

do      Stoning  the  horse  path 

$350  per  mile  29,246  00 


do 
do 
do 
do 


675,127  00 
Stationary  steam  engine  near  Millinger's  6,000  00 


Bridges. 


0.5S  ms.  of  double  and  1.55  ms.  of  single  tracks 

38  tons  bar  iron  3,534  OQ 

do     27,054  feet  oak  timber 

at  8^  cts  2,299  59 

do      Iron  fastenings  for  rails  375  00 

do      2,595  lbs,  spikes  at  9  cts.       233  55 


do 


do 
do 


Cost  of  road,  &c. 
Add  10  per  cent  for  contingencies 

Average  cost  per  mile,  $11,824  66 


687,569  14 
233,357  35 

920,926  49 
92,092  64 

1,013,019  13 


All  the  bridges  under  150  feet  in  length  of  platform, 
are  calculated  for  double  railway  tracks  in  the  estimate. 
The  bridge  over  big  Conestoga  is  also  double,  on  ac- 
count of  its  lenth; — all  the  others  have  only  single:  but 
their  breadth  of  platform  which  is  18  feet,  wiU  admit  of 
having  a  double  hne  of  road,  if  deemed  necessaiy. 

Various  estimates  have  been  given  of  a  horse's  power 
of  traction.  Mr.  Watts  estimates  the  force  of  a  horse^s 
traction,  at  150  lbs.  when  the  horse  goes  at  the  rate  of 
2^  miles  an  hour,  and  Mr.  Treadgold  gives  it  at  125  lbs. 
when  the  velocity  is  3  miles  an  horn'  for  6  hours  of  a  day : 
but  neither  of  these  estimates  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
actual  experiment.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  strengtli  of  horses,  in  the  different  places 
where  the  experiments  were  made,  would  scarcely  ac- 
count for  the  discrepancies  in  tliese  statements.  The 
results  of  experiments  made  by  Mi*.  Wood,  of  the  per- 
formance of  liorses,  and  exhibited  in  the  tables  in  his 
ti-eatise  on  rail  roads,  are  much  more  satisfactory.  Tak- 
ing the  force  of  a  horses  traction,  travelling  twenty  miles 
per  day,  at  the  rate  of  2  miles  an  hour,  to  be  equal  to 
112  lbs.  may  be  considered  as  a  correct  estimate  of  his 
power.  Mr.  Wood  dei-ives  also  from  a  number  of  ex- 
periments, satisfactory  coincidence  of  the  amount  of  the 
friction  of  carnages  moving  upon  edge  rails:  the  result 
is,  that  with  wheels  of  which  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to 
that  of  the  axle  is  12:1,  the  total  resistance  will  be  .02 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  cairlage  and  load. 

If  the  friction  of  this  carriage  be  taken  at  the  200th 
part  of  its  weight,  then  the  weight  which  will  present  a 
resistance  of  112  lbs.  upon  the  edge  rail  will  be  22,400 
lbs.  or  ten  tons,  conveyed  on  a  level  rail  road,  twenty 
miles  per  day,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  2  miles  per  hour. 
This  expresses  only  the  relation  of  the  effort  to  the  effect 
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on  a  level— on  ascents  the  resistance  is  increased,  and 
the  effect  of  the  effort  of  the  moving-  body  must  be  con- 
siderably diminished.  In  the  theorems  given  by  recent 
writers  on  this  subject,  the  weight  of  the  moving-  power 
which  had  been  heretofore  omitted  by  Treadg-old  and 
otliers,  is  considered  as  bearing  too  gi-eat  a  proportion  to 
tlie  whole  load,  to  be  neglected  in  tlie  equation. 

In  calculating  the  value  of  the  performance  of  ahorse 
on  the  varied  ascents  from  the  Susquehanna  river  to 
Schuylkill,  the  amounts  of  tonnage  stated  in  the  table 
foiming  a  part  of  this  report,  and  which  are  placed  op- 
posite to  each  ascending  graduation,  are  deducted  from 
the  following  foi-mula,  which  may  be  appUed  in  calcu- 
lating the  effect  of  either  the  locomotive  engine  or  horse 
power. 

In  comparing  the  results  obtained  for  the  latter,  with 
some  of  the  experiments  specified  in  Mr.  Wood's  tables, 
they  are  found  to  represent  the  effect  of  the  power  of 
the  horse,  as  below  the  actual  performance. 

First  for  the  engine — let  ^B  represent  the  weight  of  the 
engines,  ande  be  tliat  fractional  pai-t  of  its  weight,  which 
produces  the  progressive  motion  of  the  engine  wheels 
upon  the  rails:  then  E.  e.  will  represent  the  engine's 
force  of  traction  upon  the  level 

Let  I  be  the  angle  of  inclination. 

FF'the  weight  of  the  wagons  and  load. 

/  the  friction  at  tlie  axle  of  the  wagons  when  the 
pressure  is  1. 

d  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  when  that  of  the  axle  is  1. 

The  general  equation  which  expresses  the  relations  of 
these  quantities,  is  E  {&-:±  sin  I)  ==  W  (/-f  c?±rsin  I. 

The  upper  signs  give  the  equation  for  ascending 
slopes,  and  the  lower  that  required  for  descending 
slopes. 

Taking  an  ascending  gradauation  of  27^  feet  to  the 
mile,  and  whicli  may  be  considered  as  the  highest  num- 
ber on  our  line;  the  amount  of  tonage  which  a  locomo- 
tive engine  can  drag  up  this  ascent  may  be  formed  thus: 

Let  E  be  taken =7  tons.  By  Mr.  Wood,  e= 1-25  and 
/— a=l-200  :  sine  of  1=1-192  (27*  to  the  mile)  then 
7  (1.95  _  1-192)  =  W  (1-200-H- 1-192.) 

7.25-^-7-192=1169-4800=392-3840  :  and  W=  23.9 
tons,  which  the  engine  can  di-ag  up  an  ascent  of  27  ft. 
to  the  mile. 

If  tlie  effort  of  ahorse  at  any  velocity,  be  represented 
by  1-lOth  of  his  weight  or  112  lbs.  he  will  on  a  level  drag- 
twenty  times  his  weight  or  10  tons:  and  the  inclination 
at  which  his  load,  with  the  same  velocity,  ought  to  be 
one  half  or  only  ten  times  his  weight,  is  1-206  or  25-63 
feet  to  tlie  mile.  Taking  the  maximum  rate  of  gradua- 
tion as  before,  at  273feet  to  tlie  mile,  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage corresponding  to  this  ascent,  is  found  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  effort  of  a  horse  in  cai-rying  a  load,  is  assumed  to 
have  to  his  power  of  traction,  tlie  ratio  of  3  to  1:  or  sine 
I,  is  substituted  for  sine  1,  in  the  first  number  of  tlie 
equation. 

Usingtlie  upper  signs;  the  equation  is  H  or  1120  (1-10 
—•sine  i)=W  (1-2004-1-192.) 

112— 1120-576=W.  392-38400  and  W  =  107,809 
lbs.  =4.81  tons. 

By  a  slight  modification  in  the  same  formula,  it  can  be 
applied  in  ascertjuning  the  most  advantageous  inclination 
which  a  i-ail  road  ought  to  have,  when  the  amount  of 
transportation  in  going  and  returning,  bears  a  known 
proportion.  It  is  unnecessary  however,  to  give  it  a  place 
in  this  report,  as  the  surface  over  which  our  line  passes, 
will  prevent  the  application  of  it. 


TABLE. 

Exhibiting  the  distance,  ascending  and  descending  gra- 
duations, commencing  at  the  Susquehanna  river,  and 
tracing  the  line  eastward. 


WESTERN  DIVISION. 


Chains. 


85.35 

147.56 

84.96 

78.25 
273.53 
265.66 

85.49 
240.00 

160.00 

20.00 

89.00 

88.66 

66.33 

98.00 

213.00 

80.00 

120.00 

123.00 

136.00 

146.00 

186.00 

84.00 

284.00 

136.00 

1122.00 

340.00 

162.00 


4)  .5 
:^t3 
S  c 


Level. 

18.00 

130.00 

13.68 


18.16 


27.50 
7.18 

13.84 
7.S6 

27.50 
29.04 


_,  bfi 
»-  c 
o       .— 

rt  r^  c 
3  £  « 


t-i      ^ 


O  a.!=l 


Amount  of  Tonnage  or  value, 
of  the  power  of  1  horse  on  the 
Ascents,  as  derived  fi-om  the 
equation  H  (e — sine  1  h  3) — 
W  (/-l-a-1-sine  1 ) 


3.12 
2.56 

Level. 

Level. 
1.36 
1.04 


W. 


30  H  — 10  tons 
Do. 


16.16 
5.19 
18.00 
16.08 
27.33 

0.87 
21.12 


18.08 


Level. 


In  passingChickey's  rock,  this 
to  be  hereafter  graduated 

One  inclination — 1-293:  load 
5.95  tons. 

Fixed  engine,  length  of  plane 
hereafter  regulated. 

Sine  I  1-385  :  load  &.S5  tons. 


Sine  I  1-292  :  load  5.85  tons 


Sine  I  1-192  :  load  4.81  tons. 
Sine  I  1-755  :  load  8.35  tons. 

Sine  I  1-381  :  load  6.45  tons. 
Sine  I  1-717  :  load  7.78  tons. 
W  —  20  H  —  10  tons. 
Sine  I  1-92  :  load  4. 81  tons. 
Sine  I  1-181  :  load  4  66  tons. 


EASTERN  DIVISION. 


235.00 

20.32 

131.26 

16.00 

231.37 

7.92 

242.66 

23.04 

257.00 

27.50 

150.33 

Level. 

458.00 

16.24 

361.64 

12.34 

226.50 

10.32 

93.50 

23.20 

199.00 

12.56 

260.00 

2.32 

380.00 

15.25 

110.00 

23.00 

176.00 

9.97 

602.00 

15.48 

84.  mile 

s  48  chs 

ins. 

Sine  I  1-330  :  load  6.61  tons. 
Sine  1  1-666  :  load  7.65  tons, 


W  ==  20  H  -=  10  tons. 

Sine  I  1-427  :  load  6.76  tons, 
Sine  I  1-511  :  load  7.14  tons, 
Sine  I  1-227  :  load  5.23  tons. 


Sine  I  1-346  :  load  6.26  tons. 
Sine  I  1-529  :  load  7.25  tons. 


There  are  three  points  upon  tlie  line  between  Mine 
Ridge  and  Schuylkill  river,  where  stitionary  steam  pow- 
er could  be  advantag-eously  phiced.  They  are,  at  the 
Gap  on  Mine  Ridge,  the  summit  between  West  Brandy- 
wine,  and  at  a  point  about  a  mile  nortliwest  of  the  Spread 
Eagle  tavern  on  the  Philadelphia  turnpike.  Not  only 
would  the  line  be  shortened  2^  miles,  and  the  gradua- 
tions from  these  points  be  diminished,  but  the  saving  in 
expense  in  the  first  cost  of  the  railway,  would  amount  to 
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about  fifty  thousand  dollars.  I  am  not,  however,  at  pre- 
sent prepared  to  sa}',  whether  this  difference  of  cost, 
would  be  an  equivalent  to  that  of  maintaining'  and  keep- 
ing in  repair,  the  steam  engines.  This  will  form  a  sub- 
ject for  consideration  and  calculation  upon  the  location 
of  the  road. 

In  tracing  the  lines  as  detailed  in  the  different  sections 
in  the  preliminary  report  submitted  to  the  board,  the 
operation  was  so  conducted  as  to  render  the  expense  of 
forming  the  road,  a  moderate  one. 

In  some  instances,  embankments  and  cuttings  were 
avoided,  the  expense  of  which,  however,  in  the  actual 
location,  would  have  been  equivalent  to  the  increased 
length  of  railway. 

I  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  the 
final  location  of  the  line  from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia, 
the  amount  of  distance  derived,  in  adding  together  the 
lengths  of  the  various  sections  in  the  table,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  true  length  of  the  line  of  railwa}'-  from 
Susquehanna  to  Schuylkill  rivers. 

All  wliich  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Signed, 

JOHN  WILSON. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  12,  1828. 

TRL\L  OF  A  WITCH. 

In  our  first  num.ber  we  published  the  indictment  of 
two  persons  for  witchcraft.  The  "Blairsville  Record" 
has  published  the  whole  trial,  copied  from  the  records 
at  Harrisburgh  by  a  correspondent,  and  is  as  follows: 
It  appears  the  charge  of  the  Governor  is  not  to  be  found. 

"  At  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia  ye  27th  of  the  12th 
month  1683. 
Present 
Wm.  Pcnn,  Propr.  and  Govr. 
James  Harrison  Clu-is.  Taylor 

Wm.  Biles  Wm.  Clayton 

Lasse  Cock  Tho.  Holmes 

Wm.  Haigue 

The  Grand  jury  being  attested.  The  Govr.  gave 
them  their  charge  and  the  Atturney  Gen.  all  attended 
them  with  the  prcsentmt.     Their  names  ai-e  as  followed. 

Hobt.  Euer,  foreman,  Saml.  Carpenter,  Andrew  Gris- 
com,  Benj.  Whiteman,  Jno.  Barnes,  Saml.  Allen,  Jno. 
Parsons,  Rich.  Orne,  Jno.  Day,  Jno.  ffiisher,  Jno.  Barnes, 
Gunner  Rambo,  EnocA;  flower,  Henr.  Drystreet,  Tho. 
Mosse,  Tiio.  Duckett,  Dennis  Llnce,  Tho.  Philips, 
Tho.  Millard,  Jno.  Yattman,  Harnaby  Vr'ilcox. 
Postmeriditm. 

The  grand  Jun,-  made  their  retoi-n  and  found  the  Bill. 
Ordered  that  tiiose  that  were  absent  of  the  Petty  Jurj' 
should  be  fined  40s.  each  man. 

Maj'gar/t  i^Iatscn'a  Indictment  was  read  and  she  pleads 
not  guilty   and  v.:ll  be  tryed  b}''  the  countrey. 

Lasse  Cock  attested  Interpi-iter  between  the  Propr. 
and  the  Prisoner  at  the  Barr.  • 

The  Pettv  Jurv  Impanneledtheir  names  are  as  follow- 
td. 

Jno.  lIasting,forcman,Robt.  Wade,  Wm.  Hewes,  Jno. 
Gibbons  ,Albortus  Hendrickson,  Nath.  Evans,  Jer.  Col- 
lett,  Walter  Martin,  Robert  Piles,  Edwd.  Carter,  Kins- 
man, Jno.  Edwd.  Bezac. 

Heniy  Drystreet  attested,  saith,  he  was  towld  20  years 
agoe  that  the  prisoner  at  tlie  Barr  was  a  witch  and  that 
several/  cows  were,  betwicht  b}'  her,  also  that  James 
Saunderiing's  mother  tould  th.at  she  betwich/  her  cow 
but  afterwards  said  it  was  a  mistake  and  that  her  cow 
should  doe  wellagaine  for  it  was  not  her  cow  but  another 
persons  that  should  d^e. 

Chai-les  Ashcom  attested,  saith,  that  Anthon)-'s  wife 
being  asked  why  she  sowld  her  cattle  was  because  he 
mother  had  bewitcht  them  having  taken  the  witchcraft 
ofo/ Hendrick's  cattle  and  put  it  on  their,  Oxon  she 
myght  keep  but  nofi  other  cattle;  and  also  that  one  night 
the  Daughter  of  the  Prisoner  called  him  up  hastily  and 


when  he  came  she  sayd  there  was  a  great  Light  but  just 
before  and  an  old  woman  with  a  knife  in  her  hand  at  ye 
Bedt/s  feet  and  therefore  shee  cr^ed  out  and  desired  Jno. 
Symcock  to  take  away  his  calves  or  else  she  would  send 
them  to  Hell. 

James  Claypoole  attested  Interpntor  betwixt  tlie  Pro- 
pr. and  the  Prisoner. 

The  aflidavirf  of  Jno.  Vanculin  read,  Chai-les  Ashcora 
being  a  witness  to  it. 

^nnakey  Coolin  attested  saith  her  husband  tooke  the 
heart  of  a  calfe  that  d^ed  as  they  thought  by  witchcraft 
and  Boyled  it  whereupon  the  Prisoner  at  ye  Ban*  came 
in  and  asked  them  what  they  were  doing,  they  said  boy- 
ling  of  flesh,  she  said  they  had  better  they  had  boyled 
the  bones  with  sevei-al/ other  unseemly  Expressions. 

Margaret  Mattson  saith  that  she  values  not  Drystreets 
Evidence  but  if  Saunderlins  mother  had  come  she  would 
have  answered  her  also  den^etlx  Charles  Ashcoms  attes- 
tation at  her  soul  and  saith  where  is  my  daughter  let< 
her  come  and  say  so. 

Annakey  CooHngs  attestation  concerning  the  Gees 
she  denyeth  sajdng  she  was  never  out  of  her  conoo,  and 
also  that  she  never  said  any  such  things  concerning  the 
calres  heart. 

Jno.  Cock  attested,  sayeth  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
matter.  Tho.  Baldings  attestation  was  read  and  Tho. 
Bracy  attested,  saith  it  is  a  time  cojopy. 

The  Prisoner  denyeth  all  things  and  saith  that  ye  wit- 
nesses speake  only  by  lieai"  say. 

After  which  ye  Govt,  g-ave  the  jury  their  charge  con- 
cerning )'e  Prisoner  at  ye  Barr. 

The  jury  went  forth  and  upon  their  Retimie  brought 
her  in  Guilty  of  having  the  common  fame  of  a  witch,  but 
not  Guilty  in  the  manner  and  forme  as  she  stands  indic- 
ted. 

Neels  Mattson  and  Anthon.-  Nelson  Enters  into  Re- 
cognisance of  2afts  pounds  a  jae/ce  for  the  good  behavior 
of  Margaret  Mattson  for  six  months. 

Book  A.  page  45. 

CHRIST  CHURCH  STEEPLE  AND  BELLS 

Almost  ever}"  stranger  who  visits  oiir  city,  immediately 
remarks,  as  a  defect,  "that  we  have  no  steeples."  It 
it  is  remarkable,- that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
this  subject  in  our  city,  wliile  every  other  citj'  andalmost 
every  country  town,  presents  one  or  more  steeples  as  tlie 
first  objects  which  strike  the  attention- of  the  traveller, 
and  inform  him  of  his  approach  to  the  place  of  hia  desti- 
nation. Every  person  who  has  travelled  through  New 
England,  has  no  doubt  experienced  great  pleasure  on 
entering  the  numerous  villages  in  the  summer  season^- 
fromthe  beautiful  contrast  of  the  white  steeple  and  green 
foliage.  There  are  about  90  houses  of  public  woi-ship 
in  this  city,  and  only  two  or  three  steeples.  Where  so 
much  expense  and  care  ai-e  devoted  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  tlie  city  by  public  buildings,  we  presume  it 
v/ould  not  be  impracticable  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum,  for 
the  piu-pose  of  adding  steeples  to  some  of  the  chui-ches, 
if  proper  measures  were  adopted,  and  the  congregations 
are  not  able  to  do  it  from  their  own  resources.  In  for- 
mer times,  our  ancestors  had  more  pride  on  this  subject 
or  more  liberality,  than  we  appear  to  possess.  So  long 
ago  as  1754,  Christ  Church  Steeple  was  erected,  and  in 
tlie  same  year,  an  agreement  was  made  for  the  steeple 
that  formerly  was  attached  to  the  2d  PresbyterianChm-ch. 
In  looking  over  a  file  of  papers  for  1755,  we  met  with 
tlic  following  account  of  the  cost  of  Christ  Church  Stc- 
ple  and  Bells,  which  has  induced  us  to  make  the  fore- 
going remarks.     The  Bells  it  appears  were  employed. 
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on  joyful  occasions,  to  add  to  the  general  expression  of 
public  feeling;  and  the  governor  even  could  not  ap- 
proach the  city,  without  this  public  notice  of  it  to  the 
citizens.  The  bells  were  brought  over  by  Captain  Bud- 
den,  who  charged  no  freight  upon  them 5  and  they  usu- 
ally announced  his  arrival  at  subsequent  periods.  We 
observe  that  a  committee  of  Councils  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  cause  a  survey  to  be  made  on  the  base  of  the  state 
house  steeple,  for  the  piu-pose  of  erecting  a  clock  and 
'  bell — we  trust  the  occasion  will  be  improved,  to  add  a 
steeple  to  it,  as  high  as  the  foundation  will  chiefly  sup- 
port. 

On  the  approach  of  the  enemy  during  the  revolution, 
the  bells  of  the  city  were  all  removed  by  the  Commissary 
General  of  nlilitaiy  stores;  and  it  appears  by  a  notice  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post,  Aug.  22, 1778,  that  they 
Were  "all  returned  safe  and  again  hung,"  which  was 
shortly  after  the  evacuation. 

"As  considei-able  sums  of  money  have  lately  been 
raised  in  this  city,  by  subscription  and  two  lotteries  for 
the  finishing  the  steeple,  and  purchasing  ai'ing  of  bells, 
the  vestry  have  thought  proper  to  examine  the  treasur- 
er's accounts,  and  after  carefully  inspecting  the  same, 
find  the  state  of  them  to  be  as  follows,  which  they  think 
proper  to  publish  for  the  satisfaction  of  the.  public. 
By  order  of  the  vestry, 

GEORGE  OXELL,  and  7^     , 
JNO.  BAYNTON,  5  "'^'■'^^"s. 

The  Steeple  and  Bells  of  Christ  Church  Dr. 

To  Sundry  disbursements  from  May  10, 1751  to  Nov. 
1754,  viz: 
Boards,  timber,  copper,  ropes,  lead,         £      s.     d. 

shingles,  &c 425     4     0^ 

Laborer's  wages,  flatting,  carting,  &c.      343  13     5^ 

Sundry  small  articles. 59     1     0 

Lime Ill     0    9 

Stones 138    3     8 

Masons  and  bricklayers 303     1     2 

Sand 19     r    6 

Bricks 141'  17     1 

Carpenters 426  19  11 

Smith 130    2  10 

Painter  (in  part) SO     1     6 

Loss  on  gold 3     4     3 

Do.  on  bar  iron. 2     0     0 

To  £450  stg.  sent  home  to  purchase  the 

Bells  in  part  at  62i  per  ct 731     5     0 

ToJEllO  10s.  stg.  more  advanced  by  the 
vestry  to  balance  the  first  cost  of 
thebells..* 183  IG    9 


£3068  18  11 


Sept.  20,  1752.  Cr. 

By  subscriptions  received  to  this  date      921     0  0 

nett  proceeds  of  first  Lottery 1000    6  9 

Do  second  do 944  17  7 

sundry  subscriptions  rec'd  since  the 

above 75  17  7 

2942     1  11 
Bai.  now  due  vestry 126  17     0 

Total  £3068  18  11 

\Penn.  Gaz.  Jan.  7, 1755. 

On  Sunday  last  the  honorable  James  D.  Lancey,  Esq. 
Gov.  of  N.  York,  and  on  Monday  his  excellency  Wm. 
Shirley,  Esq.  Gov.  of  Boston,  and  his  honor,  our  Gover- 
nori  returned  here  from  the  general  Congress  at  Alex- 
andria. At  their  entering  the  city,  they  were  compli- 
mented with  a  peal  of  the  n«w  sett  of  eight  bells*  in 


Christ  Church  steeple.  This  musical  peal  was  cast  by 
Lester  and  Pack,  who  are  at  present  the  most  noted  and 
ingenious  artists  of  that  kind  in  England.  They  were 
hung  by  Nicholas  Nicholson,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  in  a 
manner  the  most  convenient,  and  entirely  new.  And 
when  a  clock  for  the  chimes  is  added,  which  he  seems 
very  desirous  of,  they  will  be  the  compleatest  sett  in 
America. 

They  were  likewise  saluted  v/ith  a  round  of  twenty- 
one  Brass  Guns.— /6.  Jp.  24, 1755. 


*  It  is  stated  in  the  Gazettes  of  1824,  that  the  tenor 
weighs  1800  lbs.  and  the  whole  weigh  8000  lbs, 

MAIL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Few  circumstances  tend  more  to  exhibit  the  improve 
ing  condition  of  a  country  than  the  progressive  changes 
made  in  the  conveyance  of  the  mail.  The  following  ad- 
vertisements show  how  little  intercourse  was  maintained 
with  the  eastern  states  in  1755,  when  an  answer  could 
not  be  received  to  a  letter  in  less  than  six  weeks,  which 
is  now  accomplished  in  six  days.  At  the  present  day,  a 
letter  can  be  sent  ft'om  one  extremity  of  the  U.  States 
to  the  other  and  a  reply  be  received,  in  less  time  than 
was  then  required  for  the  distance  of  only  about  three 
hundred  miles. 

GENERAL  POST  OFFICE. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  11,  1755. 

It  having  been  found  very  inconvenient  to  persons 
concerned  in  trade,  that  the  mail  from  Philadelphia  to 
New  England  sets  out  once  a  fortnight  during  the  win- 
ter season :  I'his  is  to  give  notice,  that  the  New  England 
mail  will  henceforth  go  once  a  week,  the  year  round, 
whereby  con'espondence  may  be  carried  on  and  answers 
obtained  to  letters  between  Philad.  and  Boston  in  three 
weeks,  which  used  in  the  winter,  to  require  six  weeks. 
By  command  of  the  D.  Postmaster  General. 

WILLIAM  FRANKLIN, 
[Peftn.  Gaz.  1755.]  Comptroller. 

GENERAL  POST  OFFICE. 

Philadelphia,  Mar.  25,  1755. 

This  is  to  give  notice  that  for  the  future  the  Posts  will 
go  twice  a  week  between  Philad.  and  New  York,  and  for 
that  purpose  will  set  outfrom  both  those  places  precisely 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  eveiy  Monday  and 
■Thursday;  and  will  come  in  on  every  Wednesday  and 
iSa^urrfa^  noon,  throughout  the  year.  By  order  of  the 
Post  Master  General. 

WILLIAM  FRANKLIN, 

Ibid.  Comptroller. 

May  15,  1755. 

The  new  post  between  Philadelphia  and  Winchester, 
Virg'a.  set  out  from  the  Post  Oflice  this  morning,  to  con- 
tinue his  weekly  stages,  setting  out  every  Thursday 
morning  during  the  summer. — Ibid. 

Freedom  of  Speech. 
"We  hear  from  Chester,  that  at  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  held  there  last  week,  an  indictment  was  present- 
ed to  the  Grand  Jury,  and  found  by  them  against  one 
James  Castello,  for  speaking  tlie  following  seditious 
words,  viz:  "King  George  has  no  more  right  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  than  I,  and  if  he  had  his  deserts, 
he  would  have  his  neck  cut  off. — I  have  a  sum  of  money 
with  me  and  will  give  half  a  crown  a  day  to  each  man 
that  will  go  with  me  and  join  the  French  King  and  the 
Pretender."  To  which  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  begged 
tlie  mercy  of  the  Court.  Whereupon  he  received  sen- 
tence as  follows:  "That  he  should  stand  one  hour  in  the 
pillory  on  Thursday,  and  the  same  time  on  Friday;  vfit^ 
these  words  fixed  on  his  back — Island  here  for  spealcing 
seditious  words  against  the  best  of  Kings."  Which  sen' 
tence  M'as  accordingly  put  in  execution.-—/^. 
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ANNALS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

From  the  recovered  minutes  of  the  Common  Council, 
from  1704  to  1776;  extracted  for  the  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette. 

1st  Jan'y.  1704. 
Some  disputes  having  heretofore  arisen  concerning 
the  city  seal  in  whose  hands  it  ought  to  lodge,  and  it 
being  now  put  to  the  vote,  whether  it  ought  to  be  ^ept 
by  the  mayor  or  town  clerk,  it  pass'd  that  it  ought  to  be 
kept  by  the  mayor,  but  that  he  might  intrust  it  in  the 
clerk's  hands  if  he  thought  fitt. 

2nd  Feb'y.  1704. — [First  division  of  the  city  into 
wards.] — Aldermen  Willcox,  Carter,  &c.  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  an  order  of  the  last  Common  Council  to  di- 
vide the  city  into  wards,  and  to  report  the  same  to  this 
Council,  report  that  they  have  divided  this  city  into 
wards,  and  have  returned  the  same  under  their  hands 
as  follows. 

1.  Dock  Ward — All  the  inhabitants  between  Dela- 
ware river  and  the  7th  street,  to  the  southward  of  Wall- 
nut  street,  including  the  south  side  of  Wallnut  st. 

2.  Wallnut  Ward — All  the  inhabitants  between  Wall- 
nut  and  Chesnutt  streets,  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Front  to  the  east  side  of  the  2nd  st.  (inclusive.) 

3.  Chesnutt  Ward — All  the  inhabitants  between 
Chesnutt  and  High  streets,  from  the  Front  to  the  2d  st. 

4.  Lower  Delaware  Ward — All  the  inhabitants  be- 
tween the  front  Street  and  Delaware  River,  from  the 
end  of  Wallnut  to  the  end  of  High  Street,  both  upon 
and  under  the  Bank. 

5.  Upper  Delaware  Ward — All  the  inhabitants  be- 
tween the  front  street  and  Dclowarc  Kiver  from  High 
^Street  to  the  nortli  end  of  the  city. 

6.  High  Street  Ward — AH  the  inhabitants  between 
High  street  and  Mulberry  street,  from  the  front  to  the 
2d^t. 

7.  Mulberry  Ward — All  the  inhabitants  on  the  north 
side  of  Mulberry  street  to  the  extent  of  the  city  from  the 
front  to  the  7th  street. 

8.  North  Ward — All  the  Inhabitants  between  Mul- 
bury  and  High  streets  from  the  2d  to  the  7th  street. 

9.  Middle  Ward — All  the  Inhabitants  between  High 
street  and  Chesnutt  street,  from  ye  2d  to  the  7th  street. 

10.  South  Ward — All  the  Inhabitants  between  Ches- 
nutt and  Walnut  street,  from  the  2d  to  the  7th  street. 

Which  wards,  as  they  now  are  named  and  set  out, 
are  approved  by  this  Council. 

It  being  moved  in  this  councill  that  that  part  of  the 
city  between  Broad  street  and  Delaware  be  grub'd  and 
clean'd  from  all  its  rubish,  in  order  to  produce  English 
grass,  which  would  be  a  great  use  and  advantage  to  the 
inhabitants  keeping  cattle  therein.  It  is  ordered  that 
some  proper  method  be  thought  upon  for  the  doing 
thereof  by  Alderman  Shippen,  &c. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  cryer  take  an  account  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city,  keeping  cows,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  names,  and  number  of  cows  they  keep  up- 
wards of  two  years  old. 

9  April,  1705. 

James  Bingham  is  this  day  admitted  a  freeman,  pay- 
ing for  the  same  £3.  2s.  6d.  which  he  accepted  and 
signed. 

Samuel  Savage  is  admitted  ^freeman,  and  paid  for 
the  same  £1.  2s.  6c?. 

Matthew  Robinson  is  admitted  a  freeman  at  2s.  6d. 

(Similar  notices  are  of  constant  occun-ence.) 

1st  June,  1705. 

It  is  ordered  that  Thomas  Bowden,  collector  of  the 
cow  money,  pay  into  the  hands  of  Edward  Shippen,  all 
such  money  as  he  has  already  collected  for  the  same, 
who  shall  pay  the  same  unto  Henry  Badcock  and  John 
Budd,  in  part  of  their  payment: 

13th  July,  1705.— Several  of  the  Members  of  this 
Corporation  having,  notwithstanding  an  order  of  Comon 
Councill,  (enjoining  that  every  member  shall  come  at 
the  time  appointed,  or  within  one  hour  after,  on  the 


penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  three  shillings  for  every  of- 
fence,) absented  themselves,  and  not  giving  their  due 
attendance,  yet  this  Council,  for  reasons  not  ofFer'd, 
have  remitted  to  the  persons  delinquent  their  respective 
forfeitures  before  this  day.  And  do  now  order  that 
henceforward  the  said  order  shall  be  duly  and  strictly 
put  in  execusion. 

Alderman  Masters,  Alderman  Jones,  Tho's.  Pascall, 
&c.  &.C.  not  appearing  at  this  Council,  are  fined  35. 
apiece. 

It  is  ordered  that  Alderman  Carter  &  John  Parsons  do 
oversee  the  Repairs  of  the  Old  Cage,  to  be  converted  in- 
to a  Watch  house  for  present  occasion. 

14th  Augt.  1705. — It  is  ordered  that  the  treasurer  do 
out  of  the  Public  Stock,  Provide  Books  for  the  keeping 
of  his  Accounts  and  that  he  provide  the  same  with  all 
expedition. 

21st  Sept.  1705. — Alderman  Caster  is  continued  to 
see  the  Repairs  of  the  Watchhouse,  and  is  also  appoint- 
ed to  take  care  of  the  building  a  pair  of  Stocks,  with  a 
whipping  post  and  pillory  with  all  expedition,  which 
shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  treasury. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Alder- 
man Wilcox,  (taking  with  them  such  persons  of  the  re- 
spective Religious  persuasions  of  this  city  as  they  shall 
think  proper,)  apply  themselves  to  the  Commissioners 
of  property  for  a  publick  piece  of  ground  in  this  city, 
for  a  burying  place  for  strangers  dying  in  this  city. 

29  Sepr.  1705. 
It  is  ordered,  that  the  Beadle  and  Constables  of  this 
City  Give  Notice  to  the  freemen  of  the  same,  to  appear 
on  Monday  Morning  at  the  hour  of  eight,  to  be  informed 
of  their  privileges  as  to  Elections  of  their  representa- 
tives that  day,  to  serve  in  Generall  assembly  for  this  city 
for  the  Year  Ensuing.  8  Oct.  1705,  Joseph  Wilcox, 
Mayor. 
29  Deer.  1705. 

Richard  Roberts  having  worked  at  Raising  the  ground 
in  the  Market  place,  for  which  there  is  due  to  him  Three 
Shillings  and  six  pence,  the  Treasurer  is  ordered  to  pay 
the  same  and  take  a  Receipt  for  the  same. 

A  petition  from  Job.  Cropp,  for  an  Ordinance  to  en- 
courage him  for  setting  up  a  pubUck  Slaughter  House — 
and  settling  the  rate  for  Killing  Cattle,  &c.  therein  was 
read. 

Ordered,  that  the  Treasurer  pay  to  Solomon  Cresson 
10s.  for  the  making  of  12  Watchmen's  Staves  &  2  Con- 
stables staves;  &  Also  3s.  to  Enoch  Story  for  the  paint- 
ing of  three  Constables  Staves. 

29  April,  1706— Joseph  Wilcox,  Mayor. 
Alderman  Griffith  Jones,  John  Jones  &  Saml.  Rich- 
ardson, having  bought  several  brass  weights,  being  112 
lb.  of  Humfry  Mun-ay  for  the  use  of  the  Corporation,  and 
having  given  their  Bill  or  note  for  the  Money  to  the  sd. 
Murray,  being  in  the  whole  Twelve  pounds,  Twelve 
shillings,  or  thereabouts.  It  is  therefore  oi-dered  that  the 
said  Griffith  Jones,  John  Jones  &  Saml.  Richardson,  be 
repaid  out  of  the  publick  stock  of  tliis  Corporation,  and 
this  Corporation  will  Indemnifie  them  and  every  of  them 
for  all  costs  and  damages  that  may  come  upon  them  by 
reason  of  their  being  obliged  as  aforesaid,  and  that  they 
have  the  Corporation's  obligations  for  the  same. 

Ordered,  that  the  Beadle  collect  from  the  Inhabitants 
ofthis  city,  the  sum  of  6d  for  every  Milch  Cow  by  them 
kept,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  Treasurer. 

The  following  extract  exhibits  as  lively  a  picture  of  pri- 
mitive Philadelphia,  as  can  any  where  be  found. 
15  May,  1706. 

Whereas,  the  Governor  having  received  an  |express 
from  the  Governor  of  Maryland  of  several  vessels  lately 
seen  some  few  leagues  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  and  two 
of  them  chassing  and  firing  several  shots  at  an  English 
vessel  bound  to  Virginia  or  Maryland,  which  are  suppos- 
ed to  be  French  vessels,  and  probably  may  have  a  de- 
sign upon  some  of  the  Queen's  colonies.  It  is  therefore 
ordered  that  the  watch  of  the  city  be  carefully  and  duly 
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kept;  and  that  the  constable,  at  theii'  peril,  take  care  of 
the  same:  Jind  in  case  there  appear  any  show  or  danger 
of  the  enemy,  that  they  give  the  alarm  by  ringing  the 
market  bell;  and  that  every  night  one  of  the  Aldermen 
see  the  watch,  and  see  that  two  constables  be  set  there- 
on, till  further  order. 

1st  October,  1706. 

Alderman  Story,  refusing  to  accept  of  the  office  of 
Mayor,  therefore,  he  is  fined  by  this  Common  Council, 
the  sum  of  twenty  pounds. 

This  Council  p'ceeded  to  another  Vote  for  the  Elec- 
tion of  the  Mayor,  and  Alderman  Nathan  Stansbury  was 
elected  by  a  Majority  of  Votes,  who  accepted  thereof. 

13,  Jany,  1707. 

Wm.  Cai-ter,  Thos.  Masters,  Joseph  Yard,  Sc  John 
Kedman,  are  appointed  to  view  the  Hollow  in  the  head 
of  Chesnutt  st.  Crossing  the  fifth  street,  &,  take  the  best 
methods  for  making  good  the  same,and  giving  the  water 
a  free  passage.  ^ 

11,  Feby.  1708.     T.  Masters,  Mayor. 

Ordered,  that  this  Corporation  do  treat  the  Govr.  as 
usual  upon  the  An-ival  of  ye  sd.  Govenour,  and  that  the 
Treasurer  defi^y  the  chai'ge  out  of  the  publick  money. 
Penn.  Gaz, 

UNION  CANAL  LOTTERY. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Read  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  9,  1823. 

The  committee  on  ways  and  means  to  whom  were  re- 
ferred a  resolution  instructing  the  committee  to  inquire 
Into  the  expediency  of  repealing  the  several  acts  of  as- 
sembly, which  authorise  the  Union  canal  company  to 
r^se  by  way  of  lottery  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  also 
into  the  expediency  of  making  further  provision  for  pre- 
venting the  sale  of  foreign  lottery  tickets  within  this 
commonwealth, 

REPORT: 

That  with  a  view  to  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject 
of  inquiry  embraced  in  the  aforesaid  resolution,  and  in 
order  to  afford  the  Union  canal  company  and  Messrs. 
Yeats  &  M'Intyre,  the  managers  of  the  lotteries  connect- 
ed therewith,  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  a  matter  that 
so  materially  interested  them,  the  committee  named  a 
day  for  a  hearing  and  gave  them  notice  accordingly.  At 
v/hich  time  James  C.  Biddle,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  ap- 
peared on  behalf  of  the  Union  canal  company  and  of 
Messrs.  Yates  &  M'Intyre,  before  the  committee,  and 
stated  very  fully  the  objection  of  the  said  Union  canal 
company  and  the  said  Yeats  &  Mlntyre,  to  the  repeal 
of  the  laws  authorising  the  said  company  to  raise  money 
by  way  of  lottery,  which  they  alledge  would  operate 
unjustly  on  the  parties  concerned,  viz:  The  stockhol- 
ders of  tlie  old  and  new  stock,  the  holders  of  the  loan 
and  the  lottery  managers. 

In  order  to  a  coiTect  understanding  of  the  subjects, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  several  acts  of  assem- 
bly relating  to  the  lottery  grants. 

By  the  act  of  the  17th  April,  1795,  the  president  and 
managers  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  navigation 
and  the  president  and  managers  of  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  canal  navigation,  were  authorised  to  raise 
by  way  of  lottery,  a  sum  of  $400,000  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  works  in  their  acts  of  incorporation 
mentioned,  under  a  prohibition,  that  neither  of  them 
should  form  the  same  into  capital  stock,  upon  which  to 
declare  a  dividend  of  profits.  And  by  the  act  of  fourth 
March,  1807,  the  said  companies  were  authorised  to 
raise  their  respective  sums  separately,  subject  to  the 
like  prohibition  as  to  dividends  thereupon,  but  the  same 
to  be  considerd  as  a  bounty  to  s£ud  corporations,  to 
enable  them  to  make  the  tolls  as  low  as  possible. 

The  two  companies  by  tlie  act  of  second  April,  1811, 
were  consolidated  and  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the 
Union  Canal  Company  of  Pennsylvania;  and  were  au- 
thorised on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  might 


think  fit,  to  raise  by  way  of  loan,  such  sums  of  money  as 
they  may  find  expedient,  for  the  completion  of  the 
canal  upon  the  credit  of  the  capital  stock,  including  the 
neat  proceeds  and  avails  of  the  lotteries  thereby  author- 
ised, and  to  mortgage  any  part  or  tiie  whole  of  their 
property,  tolls,  profits  or  estates  -whatsoever.  And  by 
the  28th  section  of  the  same  act,  authority  was  given  to 
said  company  to  raise  the  residue  of  the  original  sum 
equal  to  340,000  dollars,  by  lottery  and  to  sell  and 
assign  the  right  to  raise  the  said  residue  or  any  part 
thereof,  and  that  such  assignments  shall  vest  for  the  term 
they  shall  so  acquire, with  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  the  said  corporation  and  the  profits  arising  from  said 
lotteries,  shall  not  form  capital  stock  upon  which  divi- 
dend shall  be  made  but  shall  be  considered  as  a  bounty 
to  enable  them  to  make  the  tolls  as  low  as  possible. 

By  the  3d  section  of  the  act  of  29th  March,  1819,  the 
avails  and  neat  proceeds  of  lottery  gi-anted  by  the  28th 
section  of  the  act  of  1811,  were  pledged  as  a  fund  for 
the  pa3Tnent  of  an  annual  interest  of  six  per  cent,  upon 
sums  subscribed  under  this  act.  The  shares  not  forfeited 
in  the  old  companies  were  placed  on  the  same  footing. 

By  tlje  8th  section  of  the  same  act  all  right  and  tittle 
to  any  and  every  kind  of  property  which  belonged  to 
the  late  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  and  Schu3dkill  and 
Susquehanna  canal  companies,  which  is  now  held  or 
may  hereafter  be  acquired  by  the  said  Union  canal  com- 
pany, by  lottery  or  otherwise,  shall  be  held  in  common 
by  the  old  and  new  subscriber,  and  the  said  property 
was  thereby  vested  in  the  two  classes  of  stockholdei-s, 
and  a  full  and  entire  participation  in  every  advantage  to 
be  derived  therefrom. 

And  by  the  9th  section  of  the  same  act,  whenever 
the  avails  or  neat  proceeds  of  the  lottery  shall  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  sum  required  by  said  act  to  pay  the 
intrest  as  is  directed  by  the  3d  section,  such  excess 
shall  go  into  the  capital  stock  and  to  be  invested,  if  not 
wanted  to  complete  the  works  in  the  United  States  or 
other  safe  funds,  and  it  was  made  lawful  to  make  divi- 
dends on  the  interest  arising  therefrom. 

The  act  of  1824,  guarantees  interest  on  2,250  shares, 
amounting  to  450,000  dollafs  for  25  years,  if  the  proceeds 
of  the  lottery  granted  to  the  Union  canal  company,  and 
tolls  shall  not  yield  a  sum  sufficient;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  all  disability  to  pay  such  interest, 
so  much  of  the  3d  section  of  the  act  of  1819  as  pledges 
any  parfof  the  avails  or  neat  proceeds  of  the  lottery  afore- 
said to  the  payment  of  interest  to  the  holders  of  old 
shares,  is  thereby  suspended  until  the  canal  shall  be  com- 
pleted, and  the  said  company  are  authorised  to  continue 
during  the  said  term  of  25  years,  to  raise  by  way  of  lot- 
tery any  simis  that  may  be  wanted  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  to  the  holdei-s  of  the  said  stock  six  per  cent, 
aforesaid.  Provided,  that  whenever  the  neat  proceeds 
of  the  tolls  shall  amount  to  said  six  per  cent,  the  privi- 
lege thereby  granted  of  i-aising  money  by  lottery  shall 
during  such  time  be  suspended,  except  so  far  as  is  au- 
thorised by  existing  lav/s,  and  it  shall  in  no  event  be  law- 
ful to  divide  any  sum  arising  fi"om  said  lottery  over  and 
above  six  per  cent,  upon  the  stock  of  said  company,  it 
being  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  that  all  such 
excess  shall  be  reserved  to^meet  any  deficiency  thereof 
that  may  at  any  time  occiir  in  the  tolls  as  aforesaid.  If 
any  payment  of  interest  be  made  by  the  commonwealth 
equivalent  to  share  or  shares  the  commonwealth  should 
be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  stock  therefor. 

The  guarantee  ofinterest  to  cease  if  the  navigation  be 
not  completed  in  ten  years  after  interest  shall  fii-st  ac- 
crue. 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  of  the  several  acts  of  as- 
sembly, it  appeai-s  that  the  lottery  grants  were  given  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  two  companies  and  afterwards 
continued  to  the  Union  Canal  Company,  to  aid  and  en- 
courage the  construction  and  completion  of  a  canal  and 
lock  navig-ation,  uniting  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  Schuylkill,  and  that  in  concequence  of  those  grants 
individuals  wprc  induced  to  invest  their  funds  in  the  fur- 
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therance  of  the  work,  and  loans  to  the  amount  of  830,400 
dollars  were  made  under  the  authority  given  by  the  act 
of  2d  Aprd  1311,  upon  the  credit  of  the  capital  stock, 
including  the  neat  proceeds  and  avails  of  lotteries  and 
property  tolls,  and  profits  of  the  company,  which  stands 
pledged  therefor,  and  that  a  resumption  of  the  lottery 
grants  or  a  repeal  of  the  laws  authorising  them  would 
materially  interfere  with  vested  rights  and  operate  un- 
justly upon  three  distinct  classes  ol  pei-sons  luivm^  vest- 
ed rights  in  said  com])any,  viz:  the  stockholders  of  the 
old  and  new  stock,  the  holders  of  the  loan  and  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  lottery.  The  committee  will  not  enlarge 
upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  "injury  that  these  de- 
scription of  pei-sons  might  be  subjected  to,  nor  will  they 
say  to  what  extent  it  would  impart  confidence  in  the  faith 
of  the  legislative  enactments,  and  to  the  injury  of  tlie 
character  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  act  of  1811,  (2Sth  section)  authorises  the  com- 
pany to  sell  and  assign  the  right  to  raise  money,  by  way 
of  lottery,  and  vests  the  right  of  the  company  in  the  as- 
sigTiee,  daring  the  continuance  of  the  conti-act.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  authority  thus  granted,  the  company  en- 
tered into  a  written  contrnxt,  dated  the  6t]i  of  October, 
1824,  with  Archibald  M'Intyre,  by  which  the  right  to 
raise  mone)',  by  way  of  lotteiy  in  Pennsylvania,  was  trans- 
feiTed  to  the  said  Archibald  M'Intyre,  for  the  sum  of 
150,000dollais— 64, 000  dollars  of  which  remains  to  be 
r^sed,  in  order  to  complete  the  contract,  which  will  ex- 
pire on  the  31st  of  December,*  1829,  when  the  whole 
amount  authorized  to  be  raised  by  lottery  will  have  been 
completed,  such  being  the  actual  situation  of  the  case,  a 
resumption  of  the  lottery  grants  cannot  at  this  time  be 
made  without  an  infringement  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision in  relation  to  contracts. 

Messrs.  Yates  and  M'Intyre,  the  present  lottery  man- 
nagers,  are  citizens  of  another  state,  and  nothing  is  al- 
leged, or  appears  against  their  conduct,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  that  concern,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  appears 
that  they  have  acted  ffirly  and  honourably  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  engagements,  neither  has  it  appeared  that 
the  stockholder.^  nor  the  president  and  managers  have 
done  any  thing  to  require  the  interposition  of  the  legis- 
lature; and  the  committee  think  it  but  justice  to  say, 
that  the  president  and  manag.'^rs  of  tho  Union  Canal 
Company  have  performed  their  duty  with  fidelity,  the 
great  work  committed  to  their  charge  has  been  brought 
to  a  completion  and  their  labours  bid  fair  to  1)C  crowned 
with  merited  succe.ss.  It  is  a  work  in  which  the  com- 
monwealth at  large  have  a  deep  interest,  and  as  a  stock- 
holder to  the  amount  of  50,000  dollars.  It  is  now  confi- 
dently believed  tl^it  the  canal  will  be  brought  into  ope- 
ration early  in  the  next  spring,  and  it  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed, that  the  receipt  of  tolls  will  yield  a  profit  suffi- 
cient topay  the  interest  on  the  whole  cost  of  the  work, 
and  that  the  .eucceeding  year  will  probably  give  an  in- 
creased amount  of  profits  over  and  above  the  interest. 

And  a  confident  hope  may  be  indulged,  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  lottery  contract  with  Messrs.  Yates  and 
M'Intyre,  the  company  will  be  enabled,  and  it  may  be 
presumed  they  will  be  perfectly  willing,  to  relinquish 
altogether  the  lottei7  privileges  granted  them. 

If  this  reasonable  expectation  should  not  be  acceded 
to  on  their  part,  it  would  then  be  a  proper  time  for  tlie 
legislature  to  take  such  measures  to  put  an  end  to  the 
lottery  grants  to  said  company,  as  might  be  consistent 
■w  ith  justice,  propriety  and  expediency. 

There  are  several  acts  of  assembly  in  force  for  the 
suppressing  and  preventing  of  lotteries  one  of  a  date  so 
early  as  the  year  1792,  and  by  the  act  incorporating  the 
Union  Canal  Company,  passed  the  second  day  of  April 
1811,  it  is  provided  that  any  person  or  persons  who  shall 
sell  or  expose  to  sale,  or  shall  advertise  or  cause  to  be  ad- 
vertised for  sale  any  lottery  ticket.%  not  authorised  by 
the  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  and  shall  he  aiding  and 
assisting,  or  in  any  wise  concerned  in  the  sale  of  such 
tickets,  or  in  the  managing,  conducting  or  carrying  on 
any  lotteiy  or  devise  in  the  nature  of  a  lottery  not  autho- 


rised as  aforesaiil,  such  person  or  persons  on  conviction 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
not  exceeding  2,000  dollars,  to  tlie  president  and  trea- 
surer of  the  trnion  Canal  Company,  to  be  by  them  ap- 
plied to  the  sinking  fund. 

Notwithstsknding  tlie  prohibition  and  penalties  im- 
posed by  exist'ng  laws,  the  practice  of  selling  foreign 
lotteiy  tickets,  notoriously  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  and 
it  may  be  presumed,  that  whilst  the  lottery  privileges 
granted  to  the  Union  Canal  company  exist,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  suppress  effectually  tlie  sale  of  foreign  lot- 
tery tickets  in  this  state,  as  it  must  be  evident  that  facili- 
ties are  thereby  afforded  to  evade  the  laws,  superadded 
by  the  temptation  to  do  so. 

The  evil  tendency  of  lotteries  are  veiy  much  to  be 
deprecated,  and  a  desire  is  very  prevalent  to  eradicate 
them,  and  the  period  of  the  expiration  of  the  contract 
between  the  lottery  managers  and  the  Union  Canal  com- 
panj%  may  be  confidently  looked  to,  when  the  legisla- 
ture will  interpose  their  autliority  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  ensure  a  total  suppression  of  tliem. 

Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing 
laws,  or  from  reluctance  in  the  citizens  to  appear  in  tlie 
character  of  informers,  or  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine,  but  it  may  be  inferred,  that  se- 
vere penalties  would,  under  existing  cii-cumstances  be 
alike  unavailing. 

The  committee,  from  tliese  causes  are  constrained  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  measures  that  would  tend  to 
restrain  and  lessen  existing  evils,  by  pei"mitting  persons 
of  fair  character,  under  security  and  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  commonwealtli  therefor,  to  sell  lottery 
tickets,  the  permission  only  to  extend  to  the  sale  of 
tickets  in  lotteries  authorised  by  the  laws  of  this  state 
and  for  one  year  only,  and  prohibiting  under  suitable 
penalties,  hawking  and  pedhng  lottery  tickets  of  every 
description. 

A  measure  of  this  description  it  is  presumed,  would 
greatly  lessen  the  number  of  lottery  offices,  and  pre- 
vent gross  impositions  practised  by  pedlars  of  tickets. 

The  objection  to  this  measure  is  that  it  gives  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  law  to  lotteries,  but  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  sanction  of  the  law  already  exists  and  must  continue 
to  exist  at  least  until  31st  December,  1829,  when  it  is  to 
be  hoped  measures  will-be  taken  for  the  total  eradica- 
tion of  them. 

The  committee,  therefore,  submitted  the  following 
resolutions  for  the  considersition  of  the  house. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  resume  the  lottery 
grants  to  the  Union  Canal  company  at  this  time. 

liesolved.  That  the  committee  be  instructed  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  regulate  lottery  brokers,  and  to  restrain  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  within  this  commonwealth. 

Import  ot  Grain  1793. 
Return  of  Grain  brought  into  the  Port  of  Philadelphia. 
V/heat    460,0534  bushels.  I      Barley  16,539^ 

Corn       252,428i  Peas  and  Beans  1,193- 

Rye  2,277i 

Oats  10,180  I  742,672 

Benj.  Davis,  Head  Measurer. 

In  the  coimty  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  there  are 
7,466  full  blooded  sheep,  6319  mixed  merino,  and 
62,274  common  sheep — total  134,079 — increase  last  year 
23,628.  This  laudable  attention  to  wool-g;rowing  is 
worthy  of  imitation. 
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LAUREL  HILL  CAVE. 

Sir — I  was  detained  from  proceeding'  on  my  journey 
by  the  lameness  of  my  horse,  in  Uniontown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  seat  of  justice  of  Fayette  county,  and  having" 
heard  of  a  large  cave  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
had  never  been  thoroughly  explored,  my  curiosity  v/as 
raised,  and  I  determined  to  penetrate  it  fully.  I  made 
my  wish  known  and  immediately  the  following  gentle- 
men, of  Uniontown,  agreed  to  accompany  me,  namely, 
William  Gregg,  John  Owings,  James  M.  Johnson,  John 
Gallagher,  and  Ephi-alm  Douglass.  We  entered  into  a 
determination  not  to  turn  back,  whilst  one  of  the  party 
was  willing  to  proceed  in  the  examination.  We  provid- 
ed ourselves  with  refreshments,  candles,  tinder  box, 
matches,  lantern,  compass,  chalk,  and  a  line  to  measure 
with:  we  set  out  on  Wednesday,  September  11,  1816, 
ascended  the  Laiu-el  Hill  Mountain,  and  left  our  horses, 
at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Delany,  on  the  top,  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  cave,  and  requested  him  if  we  did  not  come 
out  early  next  morning  to  have  the  country  apprised  of 
our  situation,  as  we  had  heard  that  two  young  men,  to 
wit.  Grain  and  Merrifield,  were  lost  in  the  cave  for  near- 
ly two  days,  having  burnt  out  all  their  candles;  and 
when  found  by  the  farmers  were  lying  in  each  other's 
arms,  resigned,  as  they  thought,  to  their  premature  and 
deplorable  fate.  After  making  all  necessary  prepara- 
tions we  started  for  the  mouth  of  the  cave;  but  before  I 
enter  into  detail  of  our  discoveries  I  will  point  out  its 
situation. 

Laurel  Hill  Cave,  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
name,  it  being  in  want  of  one,  is  situated  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Fayette  county,  George  Township,  on  the  top  of 
Laurel  Hill  Mountain;  nine  miles  south  easterly  of  Union- 
town,  three  miles  easterly  of  Fairfield  furnace,  and  half  a 
mile  north-easterly  of  Delany's  farm  house.  At  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.  we  commenced  our  operations;  we  first  descend- 
ed into  a  small  pit,  on  the  side  of  which,  we  found  the 
mouth,  about  three  feet  by  four,  which  we  entered  and 
immediately  found  ourselves  in  a  passage  about  20  feet 
wide,  anu  descending  about  50  degrees,  for  40  feet,  in 
a  N.  W.  course,  when  we  foimd  a  less  declivity  and 
smoother  floor;  here  we  left  our  great  coats  and  things 
we  had  no  im'o.-o'.ate  use  for  and  proceoded,  in  the 
same  course,  a  short  distance,  when  we  found  that  the 
passage  foi-ked  into  two  avenues  more  contracted,  both 
leading,  by  a  considerable  descent  into  the  first  room; 
this  is  about  24  feet  diameter,  with  a  roof  of  rock  about 
20  feet  high — a  large  descending  passage  leads  from 
this  room,  the  same  course,  with  a  very  high  roof,  and  is 
about  twelve  feet  wide  for  some  distance,  when  it  be- 
comes more  contracted  and  leads  into-  the  second  room, 
which  is  50  feet  by  100,  with  a  large  body  of  rocks  on 
the  floor  that  have  fallen  from  the  roof,  which  is  not 
very  high,  at  the  end  of  the  passage  is  a  running  spring 
of  excellent  water.  In  this  room  the  person  who  had  the 
tinderbox,  unfortunately  let  it  fall  among  the  rocks, 
which  opened  it,  and  by  this  accident  we  lost  nearly  all 
our  tinder.  A  ver}"  narrow,  uneven  and  descending  pas- 
sage leads  from  the  second  room,  in  a  north-east  direc- 
tion, to  the  narrows,  a  passage  2^  feet  high,  and  about 
fifty  feet  broad,  leading,  horizontally,  between  rocks, 
^vith  a  small  descent  for  about  one  hundi-ed  and  fifty  feet 
to  a  perpendicular  descent  over  rocks;  through  tliis 
small  passage,  v,'e  had,  in  many  places,  to  drag  ourselves 


along  on  our  bellies,  and  the  buttons  of  my  coat  were 
torn  off"  bv  the  rocks  above;  this  passag-e  evidently  was 
formed  by  the  foundation  of  the  nether  rock  being  wash- 
ed by  the  veins  of  water  beneath  which  caused  it  to 
separate  from  the  upper  rock,  and  formed  the  route  td 
the  perpendicular  descent;  which  wefoiind  to  be  22  feet. 
I  descended  by  a  rope,  but  my  companions  found  their 
way  down  by  clinging  to  the  rocks — we  now  found  our- 
selves in  a  very  uneven,  rocky  passage,  which  ascended 
about  twenty  degrees  for  two  hundi-ed  and  thirty  four 
feet,  but  as  we  could  not  find  an  outlet  from  this,  after 
the  most  particular  search,  we  returned  and  descended 
the  perpendicular  precipice,  and  to  the  right  of  it  dis- 
covered a  passage  wliich  had  a  great  descent,  was  veiy 
rockj',  uneven  and  so  contracted,  for  about  80ft.  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  made  our  way  through 
it;  this  led  to  a  second  perpendicular  descent,  of  thirty 
feet,  over  rocks,  which  we  with  great  difficulty  got  down: 
we  now  found  ourselves  in  a  large  avenue  or  Little  Mill 
Stream  Hall  (as  I  called  it)  with  a  very  high  roof  and 
about  twenty-five  feet  wide:  it  had  a_ sandy  floor  with  a 
stream  of  water  running  throughout  it  sufficiently  large 
to  turn  a  grist  mill;  on  the  sides  of  this  stream  were 
some  large  rocks  which  had  fallen  from  the  roof; — ^this 
avenue  is  about  600  feet  in  length,  with  a  considerable 
descent  to  where  the  water  loses  itself  through  a  small 
aperture  in  the  rocks.  On  returning  from  the  bottom 
of  the  avenue,  Ave  discovered  a  passage  leading  horizon- 
tally and  at  right  angles  from  the  right  side  of  this  ave- 
nue the  entrance  of  which  is  elevated  about  eight  feet 
above  the  floor,  we  found  this  a  very  pleasant  passage 
in  comparison  to  the  rest;  the  roof,  sides  and  floor  were 
quite  smooth,  and  we  could  walk  upright;  it  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  leads  into  the  last 
and  largest  avenue,' or  Great  Mill  Stream  Hall;  thi.s  wo 
found  to  be  very  spacious,  being  about  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  wide,  from  thirty  to  eighty  feet  from  the  floor 
to  the  roof,  and  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  a 
stream  suflicicnt  to  turn  a  grist  mill  running  its  whole 
length;  from  the  s  ;iirce  af  the  stream  where  there  Is  a 
considerable  collection  of  white  spai- formed  by  the  Con- 
stant dripping  of  water,  the  avenue  has  a  descent  of 
about  thirty  degTees  to  where  the  stream  disembogiies 
itself  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  rocks;  before  we 
aiTived  at  this  aperture  tJie  avenue  became  so  contracted 
that  Mr.  Gregg"  and  myself  had  to  creep  on  our  hands 
and  knees  through  the"  water  for  about  fifty  feet;  here 
in  the  sand  we  found  the  name  of  "Grain"  written  which 
we  considered  a  mortifying  discover}',  as  we  thought  we 
were  the  first  persons  who  had  penetrated  so  far  in  tliis 
direction;  we  wrote  our  names  hkewise  in  the  sand,  and 
then  joined  the  rest  of  the  party.  In  our  search  through 
this  great  avenue  we  had  to  climb  over  or  creep  under 
a  thousand  craggj-  rocks,  that  lay  scattered  on  the  floor, 
and  which  had  fallen  from  the  sides  and  ceilmg.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  no  person  except  us,  ever 
visited  the  source  of  the  stream  and  headof  the  avenue, 
as  we  found  no  sign  of- human  invention  witlnn  many 
hunch-ed  feet  of  the  spot,  and  which  was  very  common 
in  every  otlier  part  of  the  cave,  as  the  sides  of  eveiy 
place  tiiat  had  been  previously  visited  were  covered 
with  names  and  marks,  made  with  coal;  and  if  any  per- 
son had  penetrated  this  far,  they  certainly  would  have 
left  some  token  of  their  peraevepance.     We  ncnv  found 
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Durselres  at  the  end  of  our  exploring'  expedition,  and 
&3  we  had  plenty  of  candles  left,  and  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  mark  with  chalk  an  aiTOw  on  the  rocks  at 
every  tarn,  we  were  confident  of  being'  able  to  retrace 
our  steps  to  the  entrace.  Returning-,  we  measured, 
with  a  line  the  extreme  distance  we  had  been  in,  and 
found  it  to  be  3600  feet,  but  we  must  have  travelled  al- 
together upwards  of  two  miles.  Our  return  we  found 
much  more  tiresome,  as  it  was  an  ascending'  route,  nearly 
the  whole  distance.  We  an-ived  in  safety  at  the  mouth, 
at  10  o'clock  at  night,  after  having  travelled  incessantly 
for  six  hours.  We  were  about  1600  feet,  perpendicu- 
lai-ly,  below  the  enti-ance.  We  heard  the  water  runn- 
ing beneath  the  rocks  in  every  pai-t  of  the  cave.  The 
temperature  we  found  agreeable,  but,  owing  to  our 
great  exertions,  we  were  kept  in  a  profuse  perspiration 
during  tlie  whole  time  we  were  in.  In  different  parts 
we  saw  a  few  bats,  but  a  gentleman,  of  Uniontown,  who 
had  gone  into  the  cave  during  the  winter  season,  inform- 
ed me  that  the  roofs  of  the  two  first  rooms  were  covered 
with  milhons  of  bats,  hanging  in  lai'ge  bunches,  in  a  tor- 
pid state  and  clinging-  to  each  other.  This  cave  is  com- 
posed of  soft  sand  stone  rocks  and  has  every  appearance 
of  having  been  formed  by  tlie  veins  of  water  washing 
them  and  theu*  foundation?  away,  which  caused  them  by 
their  weight,  to  separate  from  the  standing  rocks  above; 
there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt,  in  my  mind,  but  this  cave 
is  considerably  enlarged  by  the  action  of  the  water,  each 
year,  for  all  the  rocks  on  the  floors  of  the  different  apart- 
ments would  exactly  fit  the  parts  of  the  ceiling  immedi- 
ately above  them.  The  rocks  tliat  now  form  tliis  cave 
will  certainly  fall  by  degi-ees,  as  their  foundations  ai-e 
washed  away:  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  very  great  spaciousness  that  it  may  arrive  to.  The 
knowledge  that  the  rocks  above  are  subject  to  fall,  is 
calculated  to  create  the  most  inexpressible  horror  in  the 
minds  of  the  persons  who  visit  this  subterraneous  wonder. 
The  arches  of  all  the  avenues  are  formed  by  the  rocks 
meeting  in  the  middle  of  the  roofs,  with  a  crack  extend- 
ing in  each  the  whole  lengtli. 

Yours,  with  esteem, 

JOHN  A.  PAXTON, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Telegi-aph,  Browns- 
rille.     1816. 

enDian  affairs. 

Extracts  from  votes  of  Assembly,  6mo-  l'2tk.  1725. 

The  petition  of  divers  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, setting  forth  that  tlie  Proprietary  having  pur- 
chased of  the  natives  all  the  lands,  within  certain  bounds, 
&c.  and  that  the  Proprietary  did afterwai'ds  release  back 
to  some  of  the  said  natives  a  certain  tract  of  land  upon 
Brandywine,  which  said  land  is  lately  taken  up  and  set- 
tled, to  the  great  disturbance  of  said  natives,  &c.  pray- 
ing that  this  house  will  take  the  same  into  their  consi- 
deration, was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  considered  in  the 
afternoon. 

Then  this  house  was  given  to  understand,  that  the 
beads  of  the  said  Indian.s,  complainants,  desire  to  attend 
the  house  in  person,  to  set  forth  their  aggrievance. 

Ordered,  that  they  wait  on  the  house  at  3  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  with  their  Interpreters. 
Post  Meredicm. 

The  Indians  ordered  to  attend  this  afternoon,  waited 
at  the  door  desiring  to  be  heard.  The  chairs  then  being 
placed  for  them,  they  were  called  in,  and  the  Speaker, 
in  behalf  of  the  house,  said 

The  house  has  had  information  that  you  have  been 
■with  the  governor  and  commissioners  already :  have  you 
received  satisfaction  ? 

Indian  per  interpreter.  AVe  have  not. 

Speaker.  What  is  it  then  you  have  to  offer  to  the 
house' 

Indian.  When  William  Penn  first  came  to  this  coun- 
try, he  settled  a  perpetual  friendship  with  us:  and  after 
we  Bold  him  our  country,  he  conveyed  back  a  certain 


tract  of  land  upon  Brandywine,  for  a  mile  on  each  side 
the  said  creek,  and  to  a  certain  place  up  the  same  creek, 
which  said  writing  was,  by  the  burning  of  a  cabin,  de- 
stroved:  but  we  all  very  well  remember  the  contents 
thereof;  that  William  Penn  promised  that  we  should  not 
be  molested  whilst  one  Indian  lived,  grew  old  and  blind, 
and  died;  so  another,  to  the  third  generation:  that  is  (in 
the  way  of  expressing  it)  from  generation  to  generation; 
and  now  it  is  not  half  the  age  of  an  old  man  since,  and 
we  are  molested,  and  our  land  surveyed  out  and  settled, 
before  we  reap  our  com  off;  and  to  our  great  injury 
Brandywine  creek  is  so  obsti'ucted  with  dams,  that  tlie 
fish  cannot  come  up  to  our  habitations.  "We  desire  you 
to  take  notice,  that  we  are  a  poor  people,  and  want  the 
benefit  of  the  fish;  for  when  our  men  are  out  a  hunting, 
our  children,  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  used  to  get 
fish  for  their  sustenance:  therefore,  we  desire  that  those 
dams  may  be  removed,  that  the  fish  may  have  their  na- 
tural coui'se. 

Speaker.  How  did  you  understand  that  \*Titing  to  be, 
that  you  should  enjoy  the  land  forever? 

Indian.  Not  only  we,  but  all  the  Indians,  understood 
it  to  be  theirs  as  long  as  the  water  runs  down  that  creek. 

Speaker.  Have  you  any  thing-  more  to  say  ? 

Indian.  No.  But  if  you  hear  us  not,  we  shall  be  ob- 
liged to  come  again  next  spring. 

Speaker.  The  house  is  inchned  to  do  you  all  the  favor 
lies  In  their  power. 

Indian.  We  hope  we  are  all  very  good  friends,  and 
desire  to  continue  so  as  long  as  we  draw  breath. 

Then  the  Indians  withdrew,  and  afler  some  debate, 
ordered,  that  Francis  Rawle,  John  Kearsby  and  John 
Swift,  g-o  to  James  Logan,  one  of  the  commisslonei*s  of 
property,  and  inform  him  of  the  substance  of  the  said 
petition  and  matter  complained  of  by  the  Indians;  who 
being  returned,  report  that  the  said  commissioner  shows 
a  very  hearty  inclination  to  accommodate  the  affair  with 
the  Indians,  and  though  their  right  does  not  appear  so 
clear,  yet  they  are  possest  with  such  strong  notions  of  it 
that  there  is  no  diverting  them  off  it,  and  therefore,  he 
is  ready  to  do  what  he  can  to  quiet  their  complaints,  by 
granting  the  person  who  possesses  the  said  land,  other 
land  Instead  thereof. 

Ordered,  that  Francis  Rawle  and  John  Kearsby  draw 
up  an  addi-ess  in  favor  of  these  Indians. 

Sheriff's  Writs. 
The  Committee  of  Grievances  made  their  report  in 
writing  as  follows: 

'  'We  have  examined  the  Sheriff's  doquet,  and  find  that 

from  Sept.  1715  to  Sept  1716,  the  No.  of  writs  are  431 

1717  1718  588 

1719  1720  627 

1721  1722  847 

September  to  December  1722  250 

Votes  of. Assembly  1735. 

Tavern  Bates  in  1778. 
It  appears  by  the  following  rates,  that  intoxication 
could  not  be  as  cheaply  effected  then  as  at  the  present 
day.  While  regulations  are  adopted  on  one  hand,  to  pre- 
vent exorbitant  charges  by  tavern  keepers,  would  it  not 
be  equally  Important  on  tlie  other,  to  prohibit  their  sel- 
ling certain  liquors  beIo^v  a  certain  price,  to  prevent  per- 
sons of  small  means  (who  are  generally  the  best  custom- 
ers) being  so  often  accommodated? 

"  Prices  fixed  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for 
Philadelphia  county,  Sept.  7,  1778,  to  be  paid  in  public 
houses  within  said  county: 

Madeira  wine  per  quart     -         -        j£2     0 
Lisbon         do.         do.        -         •  15 

Teneriffe     do.         do.       -         -  15 

Spirit  per  Jill  ...  3 

Brandy     do.      ....  3 
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Whiskey  do.      .        .         -         .  13 

Good  beer  per  quart          -         -  16 

Cider  royal         do.     ...  26 

Cyder                do.     -         -      '  -  13 

Punch  per  bowl  of  about  3  pints  12     6 

Toddy             do.              do.          -  7     6 

Breakfast  of  tea  or  coffee           •  3     9 

Dinner 5     0 

Supper 3     9 

Lodg-ing    .        -         -        .         .  13 

Good  hay  for  horse  per  night     -  3     9 

Oats  per  quart            ...  7 

Any  householder  exceeding  the  above  to  be  fined  20s 

1st  offence,  40^  2d  offence;  for  3d  offence  £5  and  loss  of 

licence. — Penn.  Even.  Post,  Sept.  11,  1778. 

THE  BREAKAVATER, 

Mr.  Sutherland,  fi-om  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  to 
which  the  subject  had  been  referred,  made  the  fol- 
lowing- 

REPORT: 
The  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  resolution  of  the  24th  of  December  last,  directing 
them  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  erecting  a  break- 
water, or  artificial  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware 
Bay,  together  with  certain  memorials  received  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Philadelphia,  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  Wilmington,  Del.  New  Haven 
and  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  Portsmouth,  Newhamp- 
shire,  repoi-t; 

That  they  have  carefully  Investigated  this  most  inte- 
resting sub  ject,  and  now  submit  the  result  of  their  exa- 
mination to  the  judgment  of  the  House.  For  a  series  of 
years,  this  question  has  excited  the  public  attention,  and 
last  year  it  claimed  tlie  consideration  of  the  Senate,  so 
far  as  to  receive  a  very  able  report  in  its  favour  from  the 
commercial  committee  of  that  body. 

Many  additional  arguments  may  bem-gedin  its  behalf 
bearing  very  directly  upon  the  subject  of  this  report, 
and  calculated  to  impress  Congress  with  the  propriety 
of  erecting  a  breakwater  at  the  point  solicited.  Its  im- 
portance to  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
New  Jersey,  is  seen  at  a  glance  upon  the  map.  They, 
therefore,  at  an  early  day,  to  avoid,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  evils  of  this  dangerous  navigation,  agreed  that  all 
apprentices  taken  by  the  pilots  in  the  bay  of  Delaware, 
belonging  either  to  Cape  May,  Cape  Henlopen,  or  Phi- 
ladelphia, should  serve  seven  years,  and  should  not, 
even  then,  receive  a  branch,  or  licence,  to  act  as  pilots, 
until  they  prove  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  their 
profession,  by  undergoing  a  severe  and  rigid  examination 
before  the  Board  of  Wardens  of  Philadelphia,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  committee  of  pilots.  It  was  hoped,  by  this 
arrangement,  that  they  would  be  aptly  qualified,  when 
entrusted  with  the  lives  and  property  of  the  country,  to 
carry  both,  with  as  little  risk  as  possible,  tlirough  the 
perils  incident  to  tliis  section  of  our  coast. 

That  every  inducement  should  be  offered  to  give  a 
proper  impulse  to  the  pilots  of  this  Bay  to  brave  its  dan- 
gers, a  regulation  was  adopted  by  the  competent  autho- 
rities, authorising  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  relief 
of  pilots,  their  widows  and  orphans;  by  which  it  was 
required  that  every  vessel  of  above  seventy  tons  burden, 
coming  in,  or  going  out  of  tlie  bay,  should  pay  half  pi- 
lotage, although  no  pilot  was  on  board  of  her.  The  fees 
derived  fi-om  this  source  were  declared  by  law,  to  be  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  the  widows  and  oi-- 
phans  of  the  pilots.  The  law  directed  the  Master  War- 
den of  the  port  to  collect  this  half  pilotage,  and  pay  it 
over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  society  thus  created.  In  the 
event,  therefore,  of  the  loss  of  a  pilot,  in  the  execution 
of  his  adventurous  employment,  provision  was  made  for 
his  family.  With  these  multiplied  incentives  to  urge 
them  on  to  a  zealous  performance  of  their  duties,  in  the 
season  when  the  navigation  was  most  beset  with  dangers 
H  was  natural  to  expect  that  some  of  them  would  be 


lost.  It  was,  however,  humanely  hoped  that  the  great 
length  of  time  they  devoted  to  perfect  themselves  in  ob- 
taining an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  dangers  they  had 
to  encounter,  wouldgreatlyhmit,  if  not  render  their  loss 
inconsiderable.  In  tliis  opinion,  however,  public  expec- 
tation was  disappointed;  for,  from  a  certificate  furnished 
your  committee,  it  appears  that  from  the  year  1821  to 
1825,  inclusive,  the  pilot  boat  Matthew  L.  Bevan,  with 
five  pilots  and  three  boys  on  board;  the  Joseph  S.  Lewis 
with  four  pilots  and  two  boys;  the  Eliza  Davis,  with  two 
pilots  and  two  boys;  and  the  Louisiana,  with  one  pilot 
and  two  boys;  have  been  lost  at  sea  near  the  Capes.  A 
pilot  boat  is  valued  at  about  2,000  dollars,  and  cannot  be 
insured  in  Philadelphia,  as  it  is  believed  itis  against  pub- 
lic policy  to  protect  them  in  that  way. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  very  imperfect  outline  of  the 
many  losses  among  the  pilots  upon  this  coast.  And  it  is 
more  evident  from  the  fact,  that  at  this  time,  thirty -three 
widows  and  sixty  children  receive  an  allowance  from  the 
fiinds  of  the  Pilot's  Society;  the  whole  number  of  pilots 
being  only  about  ninety.  In  addition  to  this  distressing 
exhibit,  your  committee  refer  to  a  document,  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1826-7,  containing  nearly  two  hundred  cases  of 
shipwre':k,  loss  and  disaster,  Avithin  the  Bay  of  Dela- 
ware. 

With  the  foregoing  facts,  not  to  be  questioned,  be- 
cause they  are  founded  upon  indisputable  records,  and 
particularly  when  it  is  ascertained  that  the  pilots,  with 
all  theu"  skill,  the  result  of  long,  severe,  and  careful  ap- 
plication, cannot  save  themselves  from  the  imminent  ha- 
zards of  the  Bay;  and  when  it  is  also  known  that  the 
states  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  safe  naviga- 
tion of  this  place,  have  left  nothing  undone,  on  their 
part,  to  free  it  from  its  perils;  your  committee  cannot 
deny  the  force  of  their  claim  upon  the  nation  to  stretch  out 
its  arm  for  their  protection. 

They  ask  that  a  Breakwater  shall  be  erected,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  board  of  engineers, 
appointed  by  the  government  to  examine  the  propriety 
of  the  measure,  a  copy  of  whose  report,  accompanied  by 
a  survey  of  the  bay,  was  presented  to  the  war  depart- 
ment. 

On  the  subject  of  Breakwaters,  and  their  extensive 
usefulness  to  the  nations  that  have  erected  them,  wo 
are  not  left  without  guides  to  direct  us.  A  great  num- 
ber have  been  built  in  Europe.  We  shall,  however, 
only  call  the  attention  of  tlie  House  to  one  or  two. 

The  Plymouth  breakwater  is  one  that  has  always  been 
adverted  to,  in  every  instance,  to  illustrate  what  impor- 
tant results  are  to  be  anticipated  from  buildings  of  that 
sort  elsewhere.  In  a  pamphlet  published  in  England, 
entitled  "  Interesting  particulars  relative  to  that  great 
national  undertaking,  the  Breakwater  in  Plymouth 
Sound,"  we  find  the  following-  statement:  "The  result 
of  this  great  work  has  completely  answered  the  expecta- 
tion of  its  wai-mest  advocates.  The  good  effects  of  it 
were,  indeed,  sensibl}'  felt  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
when  about  eight  hundred  jards  of  the  central  part, 
where  the  water  was  shallowest,  were  visible  at  low 
spring  tides.  The  swell  was  then  so  much  broken  and 
destroyed  at  the  head  of  the  Sound,  that  the  fishermen 
were  no  longer  able,  as  heretofore,  to  judge  of  the  wea- 
ther outside  the  Sound,  and  ships" of  all  sizes  ran  in  with 
confidence,  and  anchored  beliind  the  breakwater.  Since 
that,  near  two  hundred  sail  of  vessels  of  all  descriptions, 
driven  in  by  tempestuous  weather,  have  at  one  time 
found  safe  shelter  within  this  insulated  mole. 

"During  the  winter  of  1816  '17,  the  gales  of  wind 
were  found  more  frequent  and  tremendous  than  had 
been  known  for  many  years,  and  on  the  night  of  the  19th 
of  January,  such  a  hurricane  came  on  as  had  not  been 
remembered  by  tlie  oldest  inhabitants.  The  tide  rose 
six  feet  higher  than  usual  spring  tides.  The  Jasper  sloop 
of  war  and  the  Telegj-aph  schooner,  being  anchored 
without  the  cover  of  the  breakwater,  were  djinven  to  the 
head  of  the  Sound,  and  both  lost;  but  a  collier  deeply 
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laden^  and  under  ita  ccn-er,  rode  out  the  g^le.  And  it 
was  the  genefal  opinion,  from  former  experience,  that  if 
no  breakwater  had  existed,  the  vhole  of  the  ships  in 
Catwater  must  have  been  wrecked,  and  the  storehouses 
and  magazines  on  the  victualling-  premises,  a:id  most  of 
the  buildings  on  the  mai-gin  of  the  sea,  been  entirely 
swept  away." 

Since  that  time,  It  is  true,  in  a  violent  storm  that  took 
place  about  two  years  ago,  it  received  a  partial  injury 
near  the  top,  which  has  been  described  by  an  eminent 
engineer  at  Liverpool,  in  the  following  language :  "The 
<taly  injury  done  to  the  Plymouth  breakwater  by  tlie 
great  storm  alluded  to,  was  the  removal  of  part  of  the 
coping  or  covering,  which  was  soon  after  replaced." 
From  information  received  from  Judge  Hemphill,  for- 
merly ft  member  of  Congress,  and  who  has  recently  visit- 
ed England,  it  appears  tliat  the  injuiy  m  as  immediately 
repiured. 

This  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  Plymouth  break- 
water has  mostclearly  manifested  its  immense  usefulness. 
With  reference  to  the  proposed  Delaware  breakwater, 
the  gentlemen  whose  qualifications  aptly  fit  them  for  the 
inquiry,  have  unanimously  made  their  report  in  itsfavour. 
And,  in  support  of  the  location,  tlie  pilots,  one  and  all, 
conciu"  as  to  the  entire  unchangeableness  of  the  shoal  on 
which  it  is  proposed  to  ei-ect  it. 

The  report  made  last  j-ear  to  the  Senate,  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Woodbury,  shows  that  the  revenue  derived  to 
government  from  tlie  commerce  of  the  Delaware  Bav, 
from  A.  D.  1%90,  to  A.  D.  1825,  was  §80,313,721,  aiid 
the  expenditures  there,  during  the  same  time,  on  forts, 
lighthouses,  beacons,  &g.  were  835,483  doUai-s,  or  only 
about  one  hundredth  of  the  revenue.  But,  during  the 
same  time,  the  revenue  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  was 
only  56,903,669  dollars,  and  the  expenditiu-es  on  like 
objects  were  3,253,611  dollars,  or  about  one  nineteenth 
of  the  revenue.  In  New  Yoi-k  harbour,  the  expendi- 
tures have  been  nearly  one  thirty-sixth  of  the  revenue: 
and  in  Boston  hai-bour,  one  seventieth  of  it. 

But  turning  from  this  most  equitable  claim,  that  may 
justly  be  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  National 
Legislature,  some  other  reasons  can  fairl}'  be  offered 
why  this  work  should  be  bi^iJlt  by  the  general  g-overn- 
ment.  The  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  states 
on  the  Delaware,  indicates  how  important  the  foreign 
trade  of  their  ports  must  ba.  In  a  fiscal  point  of  view, 
therefore,  the  nation  is  large!}'  interested  in  saving  the 
merchandise  paying  duties  into  its  ti'easury,  from  injury 
or  destruction. 

The  losses,  heretofore  adverted  to,  exemplify  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  fact,  that  the  government  must 
have  been  losers  in  not  having  erected  this  breakwater 
long  be'fore  this  time.  We  speak  now,  only  as  to  the 
loss  of  property.  But,  when  the  waste  of  lives  is  taken 
into  consideration,  the  question  of  propei-ty  sinks  into 
insignificance.  A  government  like  ours,  with  a  navy 
that  does  honour  to  it,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  bound 
to  protect  its  seamen  from  unnc-cessary  exposure.  Oui- 
gallant  tars,  who  have  always  hi'avely  stood  by  the  na- 
tion's flag,  may  well  ask,  on  account  of  what  they  have 
done,  which  is  but  a  pledge  of  what  they  woidd  do  if 
called  upon  again  to  fight  for  their  country,  that  this^ir- 
tjficial  shelter  should  be  provided  for  their  safety.  Sail- 
ing along  this  exposed  coast,  as  they  frequently  have  to 
do,  although  not  bound  within  the  bay,  if  the  wcatlier 
should  prove  tempestuous,  they  have  now  no  harbour 
of  retreat.  No  pilot  dare  venture  to  tlicm. — Tlic  very 
floating  lights,  advantageous  in  sunnner,  are  removed 
as  soon  as  the  ice  begins  to  make;  thus  environed  by 
dangers,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  or  incompetent  to  labour, 
fi'Om  excessive  cold,  they  have  to  submit  to  their  fate. 

But  it  is  important  in  another  respect.  It  appears  by 
a  statement  furnished  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
PMadelphia,  which  has  b' en  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
printed,  that  regular  linos  of  packets  are  established, 
and  run  between  Philadelphia  and  most  of  the  ports  of 
th«  Ujiion:  upd  tliat  the  value  of  these  packets  engaged. 


and  cargoes  carried,  last  year,  amounted  to  27,895,900 
doUars.  And  that  they  estimate  the  transient  vessels 
and  cargoes  coming  to  Philadelphia,  at  about  twenty 
millions  more.  This  estimate  is  exclusive  of  the  trade 
of  AVilmington.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cotton  and 
tobacco  coming  to  Philadelpliia  from  North  Carolina, 
and  owned  there,  is  carried  in  transient  coasting  vessels. 
One  house  received  in  1827,  3,200  bales  of  cotton  own- 
ed in  North  Carohna;  nine  tentlis  of  which  came  in  tran- 
sient coasters. 

The  numerous  petitions  recently  addressed  from  many 
of  our  seaports  to  Congress  in  favour  of  the  brer.k'>vater, 
are  also  strong  proofs  of  its  necessity  to  every  portion  of 
the  Union,  ti-ading  to  or  passing  near  the  Delaware  Bay. 

Youi"  committee  also  look  upon  the  coasting  trade  to 
and  from  Philadelphia,  as  hkely  to  be  greatly  increased, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  just  stated,  in  consequence  of 
a  large  q^uantity  of  coal  that  will  be  carried  from  that 
place,  along  our  whole  seaboard.  As  an  illustration  of 
its  rapid  growth  within  these  few  years,  the  following 
statement,  received  from  the  President  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  Company,  is  submitted: 
Coal  sent,  coastwise,  in  the  years —  tons, 

1822  ...  72 

1823  ...  723 

1824  -  -  -  3,255 

1825  -  -  -  13,520 
1825  -  .  -  12,769 
1827            -            -            -  13,000 

These  shipments  were  made  to  New  York,  and  most 
of  the  towns  upoii  the  North  River,  and  to  Boston,  Pro- 
vidence, Hartford,  and  to  almost  all  oiu*  Eastern  sea- 
ports, and  some  few  to  the  south.  Great  difficulty  oc- 
curred last  year  in  getting  vessels,  and  several  thousand 
tons  could  not  be  shipped  on  that  account.  In  tlie 
course  of  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  months,  the  com- 
pany expect  to  have  an  ascending  navigation  completed, 
which  they  are  now  cai-rying  on  with  gi-eat  vigour. 
When  they  shall  have  completed  their  up  and  down 
navigation,  they  expect  to  be  able  to  carry  down  to 
Philadelphia  100,000  tons  of  coal  annually! 

Last  year,  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  Coal  Companies 
jointly,  sent  to  Philadelphia  61,669  tons,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  which  was  sent  to  other  states. 

The  very  intelligent  editor  of  the  Miner's  Journal,  who 
resides  near  the  coal  mines,  and  who  has  given  to  the 
public  so  much  information  relative  to  the  quality,  as 
well  as  the  quantity,  of  coal  in  his  neighbourhood,  says 
that  this  )'eai-,  aiTangements  are  making  to  boat  to  Phi- 
ladelpliia, double  the  amount  sent  last  year.  He  speaks 
of  the  coal  regions  as  being  sufficient  to  last  for  ages, 
and  that,  at  the  present  ratio  of  increase,  in  five  years  a 
million  of  tons  may  be  expected  to  be  forwarded  to  Phi- 
ladelphb  annually. 

Mr.  >'!es,  in  his  report  states,  that  the  quantity  of 
Schuylj.ili  coal  transported  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York  in  1S26,  was  10,000  tons,  gave  employment  to  140 
schooners  and  sloops,  averaging  70  tons  each.  Seven 
thousand  tons  of  it  was  shipped  to  New  York  by  the 
New  York  and  Schuylkill  Company,  and  all  sold  previ- 
ous to  cold  weather.  It  is  presumed  that  21,000  tons 
woidd  have  been  consumed  in  New  York,  had  the  sup- 
ply been  equal  to  the  demand.  It  may  be  worthy  of 
remark  here,  that  the  Lehigh  coal  shipments  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  estimate,  and  that  in  1826,  only  16,265 
tons  were  sent  down  the  Schuylkill,  and  that  in  1827, 
31,364  tons  were  shippc^d  to  Philadelphia  from  that 
place. 

But  what  will  give  a  new  and  efficient  impulse  to  the 
coal  trade,  is,  that  within  the  last  month,  the  Union  Ca- 
nal, uniting  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  with  the 
Schuylkill,  has  been  completed,  and  that  Susquehanna 
coal  was  cai-ried  down  this  canal  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber last,  on  its  way  to  Philadelphia. 

The  coal  upon  this  river  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  of 
the  anthracite  species,  and  is  obtained  with  superior  fa- 
cility.    There  is  a  fin»  belonging  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
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delphia,  who  purpose  carrying'  their  coal  down  the  Uni- 
on Canal,  during  the  present  summer,  in  a  line  of  pack- 
ets, which  they  contemplate  starting  for  that  purpose. 
They  procure  their  coal  by  blasting,  and  their  coal  bed 
being  on  the  margin  of  the  sti*eam,  they  ai'e  not  exposed 
to  much  expense  in  obtaining  large  quantities  for  trans- 
portation. When,  therefore,  we  consider  tlie  great  ease 
with  which  the  coal  is  procured  on  the  Susquehanna, 
and  this  additional  source  of  mining  is  added  to  the  quan- 
tities expected  to  be  transpoi  ted  from  the  rivers  Lehigh 
and  Schuylkill,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
the  amount  of  coal  that  will  arrive  at  Philadelphia  this 
year,  will  be  very  largely  augmer.ted  beyond  the  amount 
of  last  year. 

To  put  it  at  the  lowest  estimate,  not  less  than  100,000 
tons  will  be  shipped  to  that  city,  in  the  course  of  this 
year;  and  that  if  70,000  tons  should  only  be  sent  away, 
it  would  require  a  large  increase  of  coasting  vessels  to 
carry  it  to  the  other  states.  This  calculation,  which  is 
so  moderate  as  to  resist  all  objections,  very  clearly 
evinces  the  importance  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  to  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  United  States.  And,  as  vessels 
from  other  states  cairy  neai-ly,  if  not  quite  all  of  the  coal 
heretofore  transported,  there  is  no  doubt  the  whole  trade 
will  be  engrossed  by  them.  It  becomes  necessary  tliere- 
fore,  that  they  should  pass  witliin  the  bay,  where  the 
Breakwater  is  proposed  to  be  made.  To  shelter  them 
either  when  coming  in,  or  to  furnish  them  with  a  secure 
harbour  when  going  out,  till  the  winds  favour  their  de- 
parture, is  an  object  worthy  of  the  nation's  cai'e. 

This  trade  cannot  decrease,  but  must  annually  aug- 
ment. It  takes  some  time  to  introduce  any  new  article 
into  general  use ;  but  the  more  the  anthracite  is  tested, 
the  better  it  will  be  liked.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
factories  and  family  use  along  the  whole  seaboard.  In 
the  interior  of  New  England,  it  is  now  used  in  private 
families.  In  Boston  the  glass  factories  employ  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal. 

A  Mr.  Bradley,  of  Sharon,  Connecticut,  manufactures 
a  ton  of  u'on  with  one  hundred  bushels  of  charcoal.  He 
considers  anthracite,  at  fifteen  dollars  per  ton,  as  cheap 
as  charcoal  at  five  dolla  s  per  100  bushels.  It  has  been 
tried  at  the  salt  works,  and  has  been  highly  commend- 
ed. It  has  been  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  where  it 
answers  admirably  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  A  bar- 
rel of  this  coal  was  recently  sent  to  England,  to  a  cutler 
there,  who,  on  making  the  experiment,  pronounced  it 
far  superior  for  manufacturing  edge  tools,  to  any  coal 
then  in  use  in  that  country.  The  coal  as  fuel  is  recom- 
mended for  its  economy,  safety,  uniform  heat  for  many 
hours,  without  attention  of  any  kind.  It  produces  no 
smoke,  no  foul  chimneys,  no  unpleasant  effluvia,  no 
sparks  in  combustion,  and  makes  a  pui'e,  healthy  fire. 

With  such  a  field  of  promise  before  us,  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  coal  mines  of  Englaiid,  tlie  great  source  of 
wealth  and  industry  to  that  country,  where  one  factory 
consumes  sixty  tons  a  day,  where  a  rail  road  is  now  lo- 
cating firom  Newcastle  to  Carlise,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  at  a  very  great  cost,  and  exclusively  for  the  con- 
veyance of  that  mineral,  and  when  it  is  known  that  many 
of  their  mines  ai'e  worked  by  digging  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  feet,  and  is  found  to  be  a  lucrative 
employment,  may  we  not,  at  least,  expect  a  very  pro- 
fitable, as  well  as  aver}'  extensive,  coasting  tirade  in  this 
article  ? 

It  will  be  seen  here,  that  we  have  not  brought  into 
this  estimate  the  advantages  to  result  from  the  iron  and 
other  articles  of  great  value  that  will  amve  at  Philadel- 
phia, through  the  Union  and  the  other  canals.  The  coal 
has  been  selected  in  this  instance,  as  its  probable  ratio 
of  increase  may  more  fairly  be  estimated,  and  is  only  one 
of  a  vast  body  of  articles  that  will  be  canned  from  Phila- 
delphia across  the  Delaware  Bay. 

Another  inducement  we  propose  offering,  however, 
that  cannot  fail,  jt  is  respeotfijlly  apprehended,  to  satisfy 


the  House  of  the  propriety  of  the  nation's  commencing' 
this  defence  against  the  storms. 

We  allude  to  the  protection  it  would  afford  our  ves- 
sels of  war.  Two  years  ago,  when  this  subject  was  un- 
der discussion,  it  was  referred  to  the  secretary  of  the 
naiy  department,  who,  on  that  occasion,  received  a  let- 
ter from  Commodore  Eainbi-idge,  one  of  the  commission- 
ers who  examined  the  bay  in  question,  with  reference  to 
a  Breakwater  being  erected  there.  The  letter  was,  at 
that  time,  communicated  to  the  House,  and  is  so  verj 
conclusive  upon  the  subjc^  that  we  have  extracted  that 
portion  of  it  which  relates  to  this  part  of  our  subject. 
He  says,  "it  may  in  many  views  be  considered  as  cfler- 
ing  important  advantages  to  the  vessels  of  our  navy, 
cruising  along  or  approaching  the  coast.  If  cruising  near 
the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  on  the  appearance  of  an  east- 
erly storm,  vessels  could,  and  would  no  doubt,  avail 
themselves  of  such  a  harbour  to  ride  out  the  storm  in 
safety,  instead  of  contending  with  it  on  the  ocean, 
where  great  damages,  possibly  a  total  loss,  might  oc- 
cur. 

Without  such  a  safe  harbour  to  bear  up  for,  where 
they  might  find  protection  against  the  storm,  and  shelter 
against  the  ice,  they  would  continue  at  sea,  and  contend 
with  its  furies,  in  preference  to  contending  with  the 
dangers  of  ice.  Hence  it  is  evident,  in  time  of  peace, 
the  large  Breakwater  would  be  of  benefit  to  otir  na\-\^. 
In  a  state  of  war,  these  advantages  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. A  vessel  of  our  navy  falling  in  with  a  superior 
force,  might  be  saved  by  retreating  to  such  a  hpa-bor, 
where  protection  against  the  enemy,  and  the  winds,  and 
ice,  would  be  found.  For  the  want  of  such  a  harbour,  a 
vessel  might  be  captiu-ed  or  stranded  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
a  superior  force.  Greatly  more  important  will  these 
advantages  appear,  when  considered  with  reference  to  a 
squadron  or  fleet  of  our  vessels.  Such  a  squadron, 
cruizing  between  New  York  and  the  f;hesapeake,  where 
an  enemy's  squadron  might  also  be  cruising;  suppose  a 
storm  to  aiise  before  the  two  squadrons  can  meet;  ours 
could  find  shelter  from  the  storm,  while  that  of  the  ene- 
my would  be  completely  exposed  to  its  fur}-,  and  tt  fien 
the  storm  should  subside,  our  squadron  would  proceed 
in  search  of  the  enemy,  who,  being  most  probablv  in  a 
crippled  state,  would  be  easily  found  and  easily  van- 
quished." 

From  a  review  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  pro- 
position  of  erecting  a  Breakwater,  at  the  place  designat- 
ed by  the  engineers  appointed  to  make  report  upon  the 
measure,  your  committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  expedient  to  make  an  appropriation  for  its 
commencement  at  the  present  session.  It  is  tnic,  the 
sum  necessary  for  its  completion  is  2,326,62"  dollars. 
But  many  years  will  be  required  for  its  completion.  An- 
nual appropriations  can,  therefore,  be  made,  and  thus 
not  to  be  seriously  felt  by  the  government.  The  Ply- 
mouth breakwater  w.as  upwards  of  eight  years  in  build- 
ing, and  although  it  cost  the  kingdom  of  England  one 
million  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  pounds, 
such  has  been  its  importance,  in  public  estimation,  that 
many  others  have  since  that  time,  been  erected  in 
Eng'Iand,  and  a  new  one  is  proposed  now  to  be  built, 
to  be  called  the  Portland  Breakwater,  which  will  re- 
quire a  large  sum  for  its  erection.  At  Kingston,  Dublin 
bay,  a  very  serviceable  one  has  been  completed. — All  of 
which  are  so  many  arguments  in  favotir  of  this  mode  of 
lessening  the  dangers  of  the  sea  coast.  Many  other 
arguments  might  be  interwoven  in  this  report,  but  as 
the  question  has  been  already  reported  upon  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Philadelphia,  the  board  of 
engineers  appointed  to  report  upon  the  expense  and 
practicability  of  the  measure,  as  well  as  bj'  the  commit- 
tee on  commerce  in  the  Senate,  it  is  deemed  unneces- 
sary here  to  add  any  thing  further,  but  generally  to  refer 
to  those  papers  to  enforce  the  propriety  of  commencing 
this  very  useful  work  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 
They,  therefore,  submit  the  accompanying  bill. 
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MEHINO  SHEEP. 

On  Wednesday  last,  at  the  Merchants'  Coffee  House 
in  this  city,  at  1  o'clock,  commenced  tlie  sale  of  25  Me- 
rino Sheep,  advertised  to  be  sold  by  Messrs.  Freeman 
and  Passmore.  The  concourse  of  people  that  attended 
was  greater  than  is  remembered  on  any  former  similar 
occasion. 

The  sale  continued  two  hours,  during'  which  time  the 
whole  flock,  consisting  of  nineteen  Ewes  and  six  Rams, 
were  sold  at  the  following  prices: 
No. 


.  1  Ram 

$200 

No.  14  Ewe 

400 

2 

280 

15  

235 

3   

370 

16  

360 

4 

315 

17  

140 

5  

300 

18  

250 

6  sicle 

140 

19 

185 

7   Ewe 

120 

20 

165 

8  

200 

21 

160 

9  

230 

22  

105 

10  

190 

23  

255 

11  

255 

24  

350 

12  

375 

25  

150 

13  

230 

The  average  price  of  the  healthy  liams  appears  to  have 
ben  $293  each,  and  the  average  price  of  the  Ewes  $229 
51  cents.  Total  amount  of  the  sale  of  25  Merino  Sheep 
5,900  dollars.  We  understand  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  purchasers  reside  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  certain 
that  the  prices  would  have  been  much  higher,  but  that 
near  200  Merinos  have  ari-ived  at  this  port  within  a  few 
days,  and  are  offered  for  sale  in  this  city.  Fifty-seven 
lUms  are  to  be  sold  at  Bush-hill  on  Wednesday  next. — 
Newspaper  o/ 1810. 
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No.  1. 

Bristol,  November  5,   1827. 
To  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Superintendant  of  the  Delaware  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal,  respectfully  submits  the  following 
report,  viz. 

That  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  the  board,  by 
authority  of  the  6th  and  7t\\  sections  of  an  act  passed  the 
9th  day  of  April  last,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
further  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,"  a  party  was 
organized  under  the  direction  of  Heniy  G.  Sargeant,  esq 
engineer,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sur\ey  and  exa- 
mination along  the  v.-illey  of  the  Delaware.  [See  state- 
Hftent  hereunto  annexed,  marked  A.  That  survey  and 
examination  was  commenced  on  the  9th  of  July  last,  and 
prosecuted  with  the  utmost  diligence  till  completed.  A 
report  and  estimate  thereon  having  been  made  and  ac- 
ccptecL,  and  the  location  of  part  of  the  line,  to  wit:  eigh- 
teen miles  thereof  beginning  at  Bristol  and  extending 
upwards,  along  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  directed.  A 
party  was  organised  for  that  purpose  and  commenced 
their  operations  on  the  13th  of  September  last.  [Sec 
statement  hereunto  annexed;  marked  U.] 

Another  p.irty  was  then  organised  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Sargent,  and  on  the  17th  of  September  last,  com- 
menced an  examinatiod  along  the  valley  of  the  Delaware 
from  Carpenter's  point  to  Easton.  [See  statement  here- 
unto annexed,  marked  C] 

The  superintendant  further  reports,  that  after  having 
given  30  days  notice  in  two  newspapers  printed  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  two  in  Easton  and  two  in  Doyles- 
town,  35  sections  of  the  18  miles  directed  to  be  located 
as  aforesaid,  (the  same  having  been  divided  into  36  sec- 
tions of  half  a  mile  each)  were  put  vmdcr  contract  on  the 
13th  of  October  last.  [See  statement  hereunto  annexed, 
marked  D,  exhibiting  the  names  of  the  contractors  and 
the  prices  at  which  each  section  is  contracted  for.  Many 
of  the  contractors  have  already  commenced  work ;  the 
remainder  arc  about  to  commence,  and  it  is  confidently 


expected,  that  the  excavation  on  the  whol»  of  the  sec- 
tions let,  will  be  in  a  good  state  of  forwardness  this  fall. 
Statement  marked  E,  exhibits  the  estimate  for  the 
said  18  miles,  as  made  by  Henry  G.  Sargent,  Esq.  the 
engineer  on  the  line;  annexed  to  which  are  some  obser- 
vations explanatory  of  any  difference  that  may  exist  be- 
tween the  estimate  and  tlie  contract  prices. 
All  which  is  i-espectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  G.  KENNEDY, 

Superintendant. 
A. 
The  survey  along  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  from 
Easton  to  Bristol,  and  continued  thence  to  Philadel- 
phia, was  commenced  on  the  9th  day  of  July,  1827,  and 
and  run  on  account  of  accuracy  and  dispatch  with  two 
levels.  The  following  pai-ty  having  been  organised  for 
that  purpose,  viz. 

Henry  G.  Sargent,  engineer — salary  $2,000  per  ann. 
T.  G.  Kennedy,  assistant  engineer  and  draftsman,  i.60 
per  month. 

William  Wilier,  ?  »     •  *     .  j 

'  >  Assistant  do 

.  5 


60  pr  month. 


Target  bearers  $1  50  per  day. 


Chain  carriers  $1 


do. 


James  Sargent, 

Thomas  Stewart,  jr. 

James  M'Keen, 

Charles  Carey, 

Daniel  D.  Rogers, 

Michael  S.  Heany, 

Charles  Heckman, 

Italph  Harris,  axeman  1  do. 

Thomas  Arnold  do.  pro  tem,  1  do. 

Robert  Ewill,  cook  1  do. 

A  wagon  and  one  horse  for  the  transportation  of  bag- 
gage, was  sometimes  employed;  a  boat  was  sometimes 
used,  and  occasionally  other  means  resorted  to  as  con- 
venience or  necessity  directed,  equivalent  to  the  hire  of 
a  wagon  and  one  horse  and  driver  for  the  whole  time  at 
2  50  per  day. 

Note. — Other  chain  carriers  and   axemen  were  oc- 
casionly  hired  for  a  few  days,  while  exploring  the  routes 
to  Newtown,  Oxford,  Aspvs,  Tullytown,  &c. 
B. 

The  location  of  18  miles  of  canal  from  Bristol  upwards 
was  commenced  on  the  13th  of  September  last,  extend- 
ing to  near  Taylor's  ferry.  The  persons  employed 
thereon,  ai-e  as  follows,  viz: 

Thomas  G.  Kennedy,  superintendant  $3  per  day. 

Henry  G.  Sargent,  engineer. 

Emerson  M'llvaine,      7  ^^^j^^^  engineers,  at  ^560  p.mo 

Charles  G.  Schlatter,    >  °  ^ 

Thomas  Stewart,  jr.  ^  ^  bearers,  $1  50  per  day. 

Michael  S.  Hoaney,  3 

David  ICirgan,  axeman,  at  1  per  day. 

Chain  carriers  and  another  axeman  are  occasionally 
emploved  when  wanted  for  a  short  time,  at  $1  per  day. 
C. 

The  sur\ey  from  Carpenter's  point  to  Easton,  was 
commenced  on  the  17th  of  September  last,  and  is  now 
in  progress;  the  party  consist  of 

Henry  G,  Sargent,  Engineer. 

William  Wilier  >  ^g^j^tant  do.  $60  per  month. 
James  Sargent,  ) 

Charles  Miller,  Surveyor  and  Draftsman,  $60  p.  mo. 
Charles  Heckman,  l  Target  bearers,  1  dollar  50  cts. 


Charles  Cai-ey 

William  Nycc, 
John  Hornbock, 


5  per  day. 
■^  Employed  asTarget  Bearers  dur- 
C  ing  the  sickness  of  Heckman 
5    and  Carey,  $1  50  per  day. 

Chain  carriers,  $1  00  per  day. 


William  Cowell 

John  Smith 

Ralph  Harris,  Axe  man,  $1  00  per  day. 

Stephen  Docicc,  Cook,  $1  00  per  day. 

Transportation  of  baggage,  same  as  from  Easton  to 
Philadelphia. 

Note.  This  party  suffers  much  from  sickness,  which 
makes  the  occasional  employment  of  supernumeraries 
indispcnsible,  they  are  however,  in  no  instancj>  retained 
longer  than  absolutely  necessaiy. 
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No.l 

John  L.Bevens 

2 

25 

7-1 

n 

Morris,  Cook  &  Co. 

3 

25 

8 

8 

50 

35 

25 

Jedediah  Beckwith 

4 

8 

12i 

25 

75 

60 

25 

60 

50 

25 

Do.           ... 

5 

8 

12i 

25 

75 

60 

25 

60 

50 

25 

Daniel  Thomas 

6 

n 

12i 

50 

John  L.  Beven3 

7 

25 

7i 

11 

Daniel  Thomas 

8 

7h 

12i 

SO 

Morris,  Cook  k  Co. 

9 

15 

7 

7 

50 

35 

25 

Do.           ... 

10 

15 

7 

7 

SO 

35 

25 

Daniel  Thomas 

11 

7h 

12^ 

SO 

Phineas  Paxson 

12 

ri 

12i 

SO 

Kasson,  Gray  &•  Co. 

13 

10 

9 

16 

Thomas  &  James  R.  Scott 

14 

n 

12 

15 

Do.         do. 

15 

n 

12 

15 

Benjamin  R.  Morgan 

16 

7 

m 

15 

Do.         do. 

17 

7 

m 

15 

Do.         do. 

18 

7 

12i 

15 

Morris,  Cook  &  Co. 

19 

2  50 

12 

12 

50 

35 

25 

Kasson,  Gray  &  Co. 

20 

25 

11 

16 

16 

60 

25 

Christopher  Medler 

21 

n 

11 

25 

60 

25 

16 

Morris,  Cook  &  Co. 

22 

50 

9 

9 

50 

35 

25 

Christopher  Medler 

23 

9 

11 

25 

60 

25 

16 

Blackstock  &  Moore 

24 

7 

I2i 

12 

37i 

18 

Morris,  Cook  8c  Co. 

25 

1  50 

10 

10 

50 

35 

25 

Blackstock  &  Moore 

26 

1  50 

8i 

I2i 

12 

37i 

18^ 

Morris,  Cook  &  Co. 

27 

25 

9 

9 

50 

35 

25 

Do.         do. 

28 

9 

9 

50 

35 

25 

Do.         do. 

29 

8 

8 

50 

35 

25 

Do.         do. 

30 

60 

10 

10 

50 

35 

25 

Do.         do. 

31 

2  00 

10 

10 

50 

35 

25 

Barker,  Smith  St.  M'Allister 

32 

8^ 

11 

42 

24 

m 

Do.         do. 

33 

8i 

11 

42 

24 

m 

Do.         do. 

34 

8i 

11 

42 

24 

18i 

Patrick  Mulvaney    - 

35 

1  55 

8 

14 

45 

18 

18 

40 

25 

Do.         do. 

36 

1  55 

8 

14 

45 

18 

18 

40 

25 

Average  Excavation 

812-35 
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111135 
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And  this  average  will  in  reality  be  reduced  somewhat 
lower;  because  on  some  of  the  sections  where  the  high- 
est prices  are  proposed  for  embankment,  there  will  be 
none,  as  on  13  and  20;  and  on  others  Very  little,  as  on 
•55  and  36. 

The  actaal  letting  is  therefore  less  than  the  estimate, 
for  it  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Sargent's  estimate, 
fromwhich  the  foregoing  is  copied,  was  predicated  on  the 
Sttp.position  that  the  canal  would  be  four  feet  deep;  and 
to  which  estimate  the  sum  of  $45,972  30  was  afterwards 
added  for  a  five  feet  cut;  being  about  16  cents  per  cu- 
bic yard  for  the  excavation  of  the  additional  foot.  This 
sum,  should  no  unforeseen  difficulties  present  them- 
selves, it  is  fair  to  conclude,  will  be  excess  in  the  esti- 
mate. 

No  comparative  view  of  the  other  items  of  the  con- 
tract prices  can  be  made  with  any  approximation  to  ac- 
cui-acy,  for  although  proposals  were  offered  and  receiv- 
ed on  many  of  the  sections,  as  well  for  rock,  hard  pan, 
&c.  as  for  common  excavation  and  embankment,  yet  it  is 
not  anticipated  that  much  will  occur  on  the  18  miles,  ex- 
cept some  solid  and  detached  rock  in  the  neighbourhood 
<if  Morrisville,  especially  on  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  sec- 
tions, and  some  shell  or  slate  rock  on  three  or  four  of  the 
upper  sections.  Nor  can  any  comparison  between  the 
estimated  and  actual  cost  of  locks,  aqueducts,  culverts 
or  bridges  to  be  made,  as  none  have  yet  bfeen  put  under 
contract. 

No.  2. 
To  the  board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen — In  compliance  with  instinctions  received 
from  the  secretary  of  the  board  at  Philadelphia,  on  the 
8th  of  July  last,  relative  to  a  survey  for  a  canal  along 
the  valley  of  the  Delaware  river.  I  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  Easton,  and  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  party  could 
be  organised,  the  necessary  sun'eys  and  examinations 
were^commenced,  keeping  in  view  a  continuation  of  the 
canal  up  the  Delaware  to  Carpenter's  point.  My  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  an  examination  and  estimate 
of  the  route  south  of  the  Lehigh.  In  commencing  this 
sui-ve_v,  it  was  important  to  determine  the  most  eligible 
mode  of  crossing  the  Lehigh,  and  of  making  use  of  that 
stream  as  a  feeder. 

To  effect  these  two  objects,  I  adopted  tlie  plan  of 
raising  the  water  in  the  Lehigh,  ten  feet,  by  a  dam,  of 
corresponding  height  and  accordingly  assumed  a  level 
ten  feet  above  the  suiface  of  the  water,  at  its  junction 
with  the  Delaware,  for  the  governance  of  my  examina- 
tions. From  this  point  a  careful  and  particular  estimate 
of  each  mile  has  been  made,  including  fencing,  bridges, 
aqueducts,  culverts,  rebuilding  roads,  &c.  The  aggre- 
gate expense  of  each  mile  so  estimated,  together  with 
the  amount  for  lockage,  waste  wiers,  and  the  dam  across 
the  Lehigh,  also  comparative  estimates  of  the  Bristol 
and  Tullytown  routes,  and  the  additional  expense  for  a 
canalof  five  feet  depth,  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
the  schedule  of  estimates  hereunto  annexed. 

In  constructing  this  canal  the  most  important  difficul- 
ty is  in  passing  bluff  rocky  hills,  which  in  many  places, 
form  the  shore  of  the  river:  malcing  it  necessary  to  raise 
embankments  from  the  water's  edge,  which  must  be 
protected  by  a  wall,  varying  in  height  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet,  according  to  the  relative  situation  of  the 
river  banks.  A  large  portion  of  the  route  passes  over 
undulating  bottom  land,  soil,  generally  sand,  loam  and 
gravel.  ; 

After  passing  New  Hope  about  four  miles,  the  countiy 
■west  of  the  river  becomes  more  level,  bottom  land  in- 
creases in  width,  and  the  general  aspect  would  seem  to 
give  more  latitude  to  the  location  of  a  canal.  Under 
this  impression  various  route3  were  suggested  for  the 
purpose  of  crossing  the  country  to  Neshamony,  and 
actual  surveys  have  been  made  on  the  most  favourable 
that  could  be  found:  the  result  of  these  examinations,  I 
think  determine?  the  impracticability  of  either  of  the 


routes  suggested:  consequently  the  location  of  the  canal 
must  be  confined  immediately  to  the  valley  of  the  Dela- 
ware, as  far  as  Morrisville.  At  this  place  a  question 
arises  as  to  the  most  favourable  place  of  termination.  To 
tliis  effect,  different  routes  have  been  examined,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  are  tliose  designated  in  the 
schedule  of  estimates,  by  the  names  of  the  Bristol  and 
Tullytown  routes.  A  view  of  the  relative  situation  of 
these  routes  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  map 
herewith  presented. 

Tliis,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  gover- 
nance of  the  board  in  fixing  on  the  place  of  termination. 

The  estimates  hereto  annexed  are  predicated  on  the 
supposition  that  the  canal  be  40  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
28  at  bottom,  and  4  feet  depth.  Locks  90  feet  clear  in 
length,  and  14  feet  width. 

The  additional  estimate  for  5  feet  depth,  supposes  the 
canal  to  be  40  feet  wide  at  top,  with  proportionate  width 
at  bottom.  Locks  100  feet  clear  in  length  and  14  feet 
width. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

H.  G.  SARGENT,  Engineer. 
Bristol,  Aug.  20, 1827. 


Estimate  of  the  cost  per  mile  of  the  canal  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  Delaware,  commencing  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Lehis-h  at  Easton. 


l\o.  of  ms. 

Cost  per  mile. 

No.  of  ms. 

Cost  per  mile. 

1 

$20,436  22 

29 

10,555  79 

2 

19,732  30 

30 

28,026  25 

3 

12,448 

31 

4,679  20 

4 

18,873  12 

32 

4,849  39 

5 

17,823  24 

33 

6,185  20 

6 

12,757  60 

34 

3,687  20 

7 

27,335  90 

35 

10,220  24 

8 

29,178 

36 

7,534 

9 

3,302  80 

37 

5,023 

10 

12,390  48 

38 

4,838  64 

11 

11,135  68 

39 

11,684  40 

12 

12,256  28 

40 

4,135  60 

13 

23,202 

41 

6,708 

14 

4,619  20 

42 

8,003 

15 

5,103  16 

43 

3,674 

16 

4,342  80 

44 

5,566 

17 

4,501  84 

45 

5,013  20 

18 

3,643  20 

46 

4,672  80 

19 

3,397  49 

47 

4,939  20 

20 

2,566  51 

48 

9,220  80 

21 

3,299  11 

49 

5,833 

22 

9,086  72 

50 

2,884  40 

23 

9,303  10 

51 

4,578 

24 

4,332  40 

52 

4,076  40 

25 

12,863  40 

53 

4,535  44 

26 

4,307  40 

54 

4,446  64 

27 

12,946  27 

55 

4,206  40 

28 

32,585  88 

56 

9,193  96 

526,740  25 

Wasteweirs 

3,000  00 

Dam  across 

Lehigh 

6,000  00 

Lockage  17 

3  feet  at  $200  j 

)er  foot 

34,000  00 

569,740  25 

Add  10  per 

cent  for  contini 
t  of  the  Tullyt 

mile  at  4  feet « 

»-cncies 
3vvn  route 

:u.tting. 

56,974  02 

Total  amour 

626,714  27 

Average  per 

11,191  32 

i 
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Estimate  of  the  TuIIytown  route  for  a  canal  5  ft  deep. 


To 
Add, 


626,714  27 
43,184  46 


Total  amount 


669,898  73 


Average  per  mile  ~       11,962  47 

Estimate  of  the  Bristol  route,  continuing  from  the  end  of 
section  51  on  the  TuIIytown  route. 


Amount  to  and  including 


No.  of  miles.     Cost  pr  mile. 

51  500,281  41 

52  4,476  40 

53  4,935  44 

54  4,846  64 

55  6,178  00 

56  4,618  00 

57  2,928  00 

58  3,058  00 

59  2,970  00 

60  5,094  00 


Add  for  waste  weirs,  dam  locks,  as  for  tlie 
TuIIytown  route 


Add  10  per  cent,  for  contingencies,  &.c. 


539,385  89 
43,000  00 


582,385  89 
58,238  58 


640,624  47 


Average  per  mile  at  4  feet  cutting  10,677  07 

E,stimate  of  the  Bristol  route  for  a  canal  of  5  feet  deep. 

640,624  47 
45,972  30 


To 

Add 


Total  amount 


686,596  77 


Average  per  mile  11,443  27 

To  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen, — In  pursuance  of  instructions  received 
from  the  secretary  of  the  board,  I  have  continued  a  sur- 
vey and  estimate  for  a  canal  along  the  valley  of  the  De- 
laware river  from  Bristol  to  Philadelpliia,  terminating  at 
Kensington,  near  Mr.  Dyott's  g-lass  factory. 

The  level  for  this  hne  was  commenced  at  a  benched 
willow  tree  opposite  the  boroug-h  of  Bristol,  correspond- 
ing with  the  anticipated  location  of  the  canal  at  that 
place,  as  previously  surveyed,  and  extended  along  the 
north  side  of  the  turnpike  to  Neshamony  creek.  From 
thence  crossing  the  turnpike  the- line  passes  between  it 
and  the  river,  to  the  place  of  terminatioru 

The  surface  of  the  country  generally,  is  considerably 
undulating,  which  would  cause  frequent  extra-excava- 
tions and  embankments.  The  soil  is  principally  loam, 
sand  and  gravel,  some  cobble  stone. 

In  making  the  estimate  I  have  calculated  the  cubic 
yards  of  excavation  and  embankment  at  prices  varying 
according  to  the  nature  of  tiie  work.  The  estimate  for 
aqueducts  over  Poquiston,  Pennypack  and  Frankford 
creeks,  supposes  them  to  be  built  witli  stone  abutments 
and  piers,  with  wooden  superstructures.  The  one  over 
Neshamony  is  calculated  to  be  built  entirely  of  stone, 
whole  length  of  water  way,  two  hun(h'ed  and  sixty  feet. 

Fences  and  bridges  and  all  other  necessary  appen- 
dages, have  been  included  in  each  mile,  the  aggregate 
of  which  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  schedule  of  es- 
timates hereto  annexed. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  G.  SARGENT,  Enginter. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  10, 1827. 

No.  8.    . 


Estimated  Expense  of  a  Canal  f ram. Bristol  to  Phila- 

deljihia. 

Section  No.  1  §4,498  40 

2  4,952  80 

3  50,322  00  Including  Aqueduct  over  Ne- 

shamany  creek. 

4  4,214  00 

5  5,480  00 

6  5,412  77 

7  4,912  00 

8  10,801  60  Do.  Poquiston. 

9  4,987  84 

10  5,302  00 

11  19,959  92  Do,  Pennypack. 

12  5,736  84 

13  7,468  08 

14  18,857  90  Do.      Tooony  or  Frafikford. 

15  4,506  40  . 

16  4,336  40 

17  4,417  60 

17^  miles  18  7,944  64  Basin  at  Kensington, 


174,111  19 
Add  10  p.ct.  17,411  11 
Do.  5  ft.  canal    9,276  80 


200,799  10 


$11,474  23,  43-100th3  Expense  per  mile 
for  5  feet  Canal, 

Estimate  of  the  Cost  of  the  eighteen  miles  of  the  Delaware 
Division  noiu  under  contract,  at  contract  prices. 

The  excavation  and  embankment  the  whole 
distance,  including  bridge  embankments, 
rock  and  grubbing  71,922  00 

For  fences,  bridges,  aqueducts,  culverts,8cc. 
which  have  not  yet  been  contracted  for, 
the  original  estimate  was  25,199  00 


Whole  cost  of  the  18  miles 


97,121  00 


December  15,  1827. 


H.   G,  SARGENT,    Engineer. 


No.  15, 


To  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissionei*  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen — In  pursuance  of  your  instructions  rela- 
tive to  the  survey  for  the  canal  along  the  valley  of  tlie 
Delaware,  I  have  made  the  necessary  surveys  and  exami- 
nations from  Carpenter's  point  to  Easton,  connecting 
them  with  tlie  sm-vcy  pi-cviously  made  from  the  latter 
place  to  tide  water.  In  commencing  the  survey  of  the 
upper  route  my  attention  was  first  directed  to  tlie  loca- 
tion of  a  dam  at  or  near  the  point.  With  tliis  view  ob- 
servations were  made  at  different  places,  the  most  fa- 
vourable of  which  is  near  Dunning's  feiTV,  and  about 
two  and  *  half  miles  above  tlie  point.  At  this  place  the 
rrver  is  but  four  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  wide.  A 
smooth  surface  of  slate  rock  extends  nearly  across, 
making  a  permanent  foundation  for  the  dam.  The  De- 
laware and  Hudson  c.inal  approaches  within  fifteen 
chains  of  the  bank,  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  location  is  in  every  respect  favorable  for  con- 
necting the  two  canals,  if  desirable.  Believing  this  to 
be  the  most  eligible  situation  for  commencing  the  survey 
for  the  canal,  I  according  assumed  a  level  seven  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  for  tlie  government  of 
niv  examinations  down  the  river. 

this  level  will  requu-e  a  dam  of  01  feet  in  height,  which, 
together  with  the  fall  in  the  river  immediately  below 
the  anticipated  location  of  the  dam,  will  put  the  canal 
out  of  the  reach  of  tlie  floods,  witli  hut  little  extra  ex- 
pense. 

The  location  of  the  canal  upon  which  the  estimate  is 
predicatjed,  is  confined  immediately  to  the  valley  of  the 
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riv«r  the  whole  distance.  Examinations,  however,  ha%-e 
been  made  from  the  Bush  hill  to  the  summit  level  of  a 
proposed  route,  passing'  back  of  the  mountain  at  Wal- 
pack  Bend,  and  intersecting  the  river  ag-ain  at  Broad- 
head's  creek.  The  elevation  of  the  summit  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  route, 
as  located  at  the  Bush  hill,  making-  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet  extra  lockage.  This,  togeth'r  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining- a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  supply 
the  summit  level,  induced  me  to  confine  my  estimate  to 
the  river  route,  as  being-  the  most  elig-ible  of  the  two. 

In  making- the  estimate,  the  line"  has  been  divided  into 
sections  of  one  mile,  and  minute  estimates  made  of  each 
section,  predicated  on  the  supposition  that  the  canal  is 
to  be  made  entirely  inland,  four  feet  deep,  and  forty  feet 
wide  at  the  top  water  line,  with  locks  fourteen  by  nine- 
ty feet  clear  in  the  chamber,  including  the  cubic  yards 
of  excavation,  embankment  and  wall,  at  prices  var3"ing 
according-  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  also  fences,  bridges, 
aqueducts,  culverts  and  all  other  necessary  appendages, 
except  the  locks  and  dams.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
each  section  so  estimated  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
the  schedule  of  estimates  hereunto  annexed.  The 
amount  added  for  lockage  and  the  dam  will  be  found  at 
the  close  of  estimate. 

The  most  important  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in 
constructing  a  canal  oh  this  route,  are  in  passing  bluff 
rocky  mountains,  that  come  close  on  the  river,  making 
it  necessary  to  raise  embankments  in  the  river,  which 
must  be  protected  by  walls  considei-ably  heavier  than 
is  required  on  the  route  soutli  of  the  Lehigh. 

These  difficulties  are  more  frequent  than  on  the  lower 
route.  The  bottom  land  is  more  undulating,  causing 
frequent  deep  excavation  and  heavy  embankments. 
This  together  with  the  additional  amount  of  lockage, 
will  account  for  the  estimate  so  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
route  south  of  the  Leiiigh. 

Any  further  quantity  of  water  that  may  be  required, 
after  leaving  the  river  at  Dunning's  ferry,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  tributaries  of  the  Delaware,  the  most 
important  of  wliich  aie  the  Bush  hill  and  Broadliead's 
creek. 

A  map  of  the  route  is  now  making,  and  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  board  as  soon  as  completed. 

All  of  wliich  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Signed,         H.  G.  SARGENT,  Engineer. 

Estimate  of  the  proposed  canal  from  Carpenter's  point  (a 
Easton,  in  sections  of  one  mile  each. 


Estimate. — Continued, 


1  No.  of  ms. 

Dols.  cts. 

No.  of  ms. 

Dols.  cts. 

1 

10,343  64 

27 

7,254  86 

2 

18,710  82 

28 

6,249  96 

.3 

4,311  53 

29 

20,523  13 

4 

4,516  53 

30 

63,488  33 

5 

5,545  38 

31 

11,610  38 

6 

15,625  48 

32 

6,957  83 

7 

17,896  57 

33 

18,363  99 

8 

5,051  26 

34 

8,623  69 

9 

23.105  62 

35 

4,466  37 

10 

7,842  99 

36 

3,983  23 

11 

25,364  00 

37 

7,501  17 

12 

24,723  71 

38 

38,883  69 

13 

18,531  19 

39 

9,843  43 

14 

30,391  30 

40 

15,013  92 

15 

8,201  17 

41 

30,843  60 

16 

17,305  22 

42 

21,861  50 

17 

i  22,248  26 
li^- 5,021  24 

43 

32,748  07 

18 

44 

60,660  00 

19 

^5,776   50 

45 

14,117  73 

20 

7,068  51 

46 

9,299  25 

21 

11,918  15 

47 

9,604  42 

22 

16,914  94 

48 

7,731  86 

23 

6,140  04 

49 

4,382  60 

24 

4,872  68 

50 

13,851  72 

25 

4,362  85 

51 

9,460  31 

26 

6,154  51 

52 

4,106  88 

No.  of  ms.       Dols.     cts. 


S3 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 


15,069  58 
21,677  86 
29,123  91 
40,566  69 
11,552  44 
35,163  56 
25,512  52 
9,031  15 
27,390  56 
20,888  05 


No.  of  ms. 


63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 


Dols.  cts. 


21,421  54 
21,207  43 
5,726  00 
20,192  90 
17,527  59 
14,575  89 
23,841  98 
37,343  38 


1,158,388  84 


Add  for  268  439-1000  feet  lockage  at  ^500    134,219  50 
Do  dam  at  Dunning's  Ferry  8,000  00 


Total  amount 
Add  10  per  cent. 
AVhole  distance  70  miles 
Average  per  mile 


1,300,608  34 

130,060  83 

1,430,669  17 


20,438  13 


Signed,  H.  G.  SARGENT,  Engineer. 

No.  16. 

Estimate  of  the  proposed  canal  connecting  the  Schuyl- 
kill and  the  Delaware,  on  the  plan  of  cutting  down  the 
summit  to  within  20  feet  of  low  water. 
From  the  summit  to  the  Schuylkill,  average  cut  3  feet 

6  inches,  12  chains — 3105  cubic  yai'ds,  at 

8  cts 
From  Do.  to  the  Delaware,  average  cut,  7 

ft,  39  chains — 23,404  cub  yds  at  10  cts 
Summit  level,  15  ft,  3  inches,'  cut— 335,235 

yds.  at  18  cts 
Forty  feet  of  lockage,  at  $500  per  foot 
Two'  tide  locks,  at  7000  dols  each 
Steam  macliinery,  &c.  for  raising  water 

Total  for  3  miles  less  18  chains,  108,931  10 

Estimate  of  a  thorough  cut  by  the  same  route. 
Average  cut,  29  feet,  2  inches — 1,208,450  cubic  yards 


248  40 
2340  40 


at  30  cents 
Two  tide  locks,  at  7000  dols  each 


362,535  00 
14,000  00 


Dec.  15,  1827. 


376,535  00 
H.  G.  SARGENT,  Engineer. 


POST  OFFICES  AND  POSTAGE. 

We  have  received  from  Wasliington,  the  letter  of  the 
Post  Master  General,  accompanied  with  a  list  of  Post 
Offices  in  the  United  States,  and  the  nett  amount  of 
Postiig-es  received  from  each  for  one  year  ending  31st  of 
March  1827.  From  this  list  it  appeai-s  there  were  at 
that  time  560  post  offices  in  Pennsylvania.  The  whole 
amount  of  postage  collected  in  the  state  amounts  to 
S127,821  51,  of  which  the  post  office  in  this  city  paid 
$77,446  4,  nearly  -^ths  of  the  whole  amount  received 
from  the  state — Han-i  sburg  and  Pittsbuig  hold  the  next 
rank.  We  observe  one  office  (Alba.)  has  contributed 
sevc7i  cents.  In  looking  over  tliis  list  we  notice  several 
offices  having  the  same  name — from  wliich  circumstance 
some  mistakes  must  occur  in  tlie  conveyance  of  letters. 
The  names  of  the  post  offices  and  the  amount  received 
from  each  arc  as  follows.  The  number  of  offices  must 
have  increased  considerably  within  the  past  year. 
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Aaronsburg' 

$107  13  Calhounville 

22  62 

Earle 

21  99 

lartleton 

27  74 

Abbottstown 

53  54  Canipbellstown 

19  68 

East  Hanover 

t  50 

lartbville 

34  34 

Abing'ton 

15  16  Canal  Port 

3  51 

East  Liberty 

14  60 

tlurvey's 

3  70 

Adamsburg' 

44  05, Canoe  Camp 

3  04 

East  Nantm.eal 

7  72 

Hatboro' 

29  18 

Adamstown 

6  77|Cannonsburg 

254  13 

Easton 

737  08 

Hellertown 

14  26 

Agnew's  Mills 

5  67|Canton 

15  25 

EastSmithfield 

11  06  ilenthicks\-ijla 

19  16 

Alba 

0  07Carlisle 

1,420  16 

East  M'hiteland 

59  44  Hickory 

31  71 

Alexandria 

109  BOCarmichael 

16  40 

Ebensburg 

80  75  Hlllsboro' 

44  63 

Allegany  Bridge 

1  41,CaLta\vissa 

60  29 

Economy 

72  52  Hill's  Grove 

5  87 

Allentown 

301  75, Centre  Point 

2  87 

Edgemont 

20  84 

Hilltown 

7  75 

AUenville 

24  14  Centreville 

6  SO 

Elderton 

8  39 

Hinkletown 

6  97 

Allum  Bank 

6  12|Cerestown 

13  02 

Eldredville 

6  26 

Hog-uestowii 

51  70 

Amity 

2'}  61^Chambersburg 

1,029  65 

Elizabeth  C  H. 

66  05 

Hollidaysburgh 

38  23 

Andersonburg 

16  04 

Chanceford 

18  17 

Elizabethtown 

100  99 

Ilolmesburgli 

208  25 

Andrew's  Bridge 

5  76 

Charlestown 

48  46 

Elk  Creek 

12  12 

Honeybrook 

39  76 

Antis  Township 

10  50 

Chatham 

18  10 

Elkland 

7  75 

Hookstown 

24  54 

Anville 

91  07 

Cherry 

14  14 

Emaus 

8  20  Hop  Bottom 

32  42 

Arbela 

0  61 

C;herry  Bridge 

3  70 

Ennlsville 

18  11 

Hopewell 

27  95 

Armagh 

43  37 

Cherry  Tree 

3  01 

Ephj-ata 

64  68 

Horseham 

13  26 

Asylum 

8  23 

Cherryville 

23  34 

Erie 

187  95 

Hullngsburgh 

8  54 

Athens 

119  02 

Chesnut  Hill 

9  84 

ErwJnna 

'  14  65 

Hulmesville 

15  90 

Attleborougli 

37  00 

Chester 

194  26 

Espy 

6  84 

Hummcl.stovvn 

156  19 

Bainb  ridge 

18  26 

Churchtown 

63  99 

Evansburgh 

12  07 

Humphreyville 

3  86 

Bakerstown 

3  60 

Clarion 

0  30 

Ewing's  Mills 

3  72 

Hunterstown 

11  03 

Bald  Eagle 

8  48 

Clark's  Ferry 

45  87 

Exeter 

8  38 

Huntingdon 

311  13 

Barren  Hill 

3  55 

Clarksville,  G.  co. 

15  84 

Fairfield 

45  74 

Huntington 

18  59 

Bart 

20  59  Clarksville,  W.  co 

.      32  57 

Fairview 

35  18 

Huntsville 

4  86 

Bath 

36  SSjClaysville 

62  89 

Fannettsburgh 

50  66 

Ickesburgh 

14  99 

Beach  Grove 

22  51  Clearfield 

19  97 

Fawn  Grove 

21  02 

Independence 

1  05 

Beallville 

56  57  Clearfield  Bridge 

4  84 

Fayetteville 

8  57 

Indiana 

148  21 

Bear  Gap 

22  SllClingans 

7  53 

Finleyville 

7  09 

Ingham 

4  98 

Beavertown,  B.  co. 

150  09|Coatesville 

107  55 

Fishing  Creek 

5  24 

Irvine 

2  02 

Beavertown,  U.  co. 

20  19!cochransville 

66  18 

Foylesville 

21  10 

Ivy  Mill 

9  70 

Bedford 

477  51  Coffee  Run 

4  57 

Fox  Township 

2  93 

Jackson 

6  47 

Beelen's  Ferry 

7  06  Coleraiiie 

15  25 

Frankford 

209  80 

Jacksonville 

17  56 

Bellefonte 

399  23  Coleraine  Forge 

38  38 

Frankfort 

28  06 

Jefferson 

69  14 

Belle  Vernon 

11  62  Colli nsville 

5  63 

Franklin 

105  46 

Jenkinton 

54  80 

Bellville 

45  80|Columbia 

486  45 

Franklin  Dale 

1  90 

Jenncrsville 

11  60 

Bennett's  Branch 

8  55|Columb:a  X  Roads 

0  46 

Franklintown 

8  70 

Jersey  Shore 

145  92 

Bentleysville 

4  14  Columbus 

7  09 

Frankstown 

52  49 

Jersey  town 

23  34 

Berlin,  A.  co. 

42  43  Concord 

36  86 

Frederlcktown 

17  99 

Johnstown 

28  09 

Berlin,  S.  co. 

86  99  Concord  Meet.  House  15  11 

Freeburgh 

11  84 

Jonestowm 

53  73 

Bermudian 

7  23  Coniatville 

16  95, 

Freedingsburgh 

4  34|Karthau3 

10  33 

Berwick 

108  lOConnellsviUe 

155  74 

Freeport 

64  23  Keating 

39 

Bethany 

88  96  Convngliam 

41  00 

French  Mills 

3   lljKecner's  Mills 

17  67 

Bethlehem 

403  lOCookstown 

36  52 

Friendsvllle 

51  55,Kennctt's  Square 

37  00 

Birchardsville 

9  67|CooIbaugh3 

11  50 

Gambles 

4  84, Kensington 

189  24 

Birmingham 

47  73  Co otstown 

71  93 

Gap 

19  70  Kei'nsville 

22  85 

Black  Horse 

49  70  Covington 

14  43 

Gcbhart's 

2  49  Kimberton 

14  59 

Blair's  Gap 

18  44  Craig's  Meadow 

9  93 

Georg-ctown 

10  43  Klmblesvlllc 

11  16 

Blairsville 

113  83jCross  Creek  Village    20  99 

Georgetown,  M.  co 

22  69;Kip.o-3ion 

90  40 

Blakely 

4  08  Curwensville 

44  82 

Gcrmantown 

425  88Kinzua 

8  05 

Blockley 

45  61 

Dallas 

3  07 

Gettysburgh 

493  72, Kirk's  Mills 

29  42 

Bloody  Run 

69  34 

Dalmatia 

16  32 

Gibson 

43  80jKiskimineta3 

63  73 

Bloomfield 

8  31 

Damascus 

18  27 

Glen  Connell 

3  57 

iKlttanning 

154  18 

Bloomsburgh 

98  20 

Danboro' 

13  61 

Gratz 

17  77 

Klinesvllle 

5  04 

Boalsburgh 

55  85 

Danville 

209  51 

Graysville 

14  75 

Kllngerstown 

11  20 

Braintrem 

45  13 

Darby 

129  71 

Great  Bend 

41  74 

Knoxville 

22  77 

Branchtown 

15  60 

Darlingsvillc 

5  82 

Great  Salt  Works 

41  18 

Krcidersville 

24  24 

Brandywine  Manor 

27  92 

Dauph'n 

24  78 

Green  Castle 

238  72 

Lady  ^^^ashington 

19 

Briceland's  X  Roac 

s    66  91 

Davlsville 

3  83 

Greenfield 

14  69 

Lafayette 

72 

Brighton 

14  59 

Dick's  Run 

0  75 

Greensburgh,  G.co 

68  71 

f.ampetre  Square 

26  85 

Bristol 

250  18 

Dlllsburgh 

46  71 

Greensburgh,W.co 

.  448  35 

Lar>p{ister 

2,074  23 

Brown's  Mills 

50  87 

Dillworthtown 

18  64 

Greenville 

9  05 

L§hdisburgh 

71  97 

Brownsville 

392  05 

Dimocksville 

4  41 

Greenwood 

14' 41 

'lr,i;esville 
LaiK-vVilintown 

4  18 

Buckingham 

56  03 

Dingliam's  Ferry 

19  81 

GreersbiU'gh 

102  14 

48  91 

Buck  Tavern 

52  20 

Donegal 

22  73 

Gulf  Mills 

n  71 

Laurel  U\\ 

>  .aiu'ciiceburgh 

5  79 

Buffalo 

13  50 

Doug-lass'  Mills 

16  59 

Half  Moon 

23  13 

36  27 

Burgettstown 

72  46 

Dover 

17  85 

Halifax 

46  1^ 

Lawienceville 

41  39 

Burlington 

13  57 

Downingtown 

106  78 

Hamburgh 

77^34 
145^48 

Lawsville 

10  03 

Burnt  Cabin 

21  96 

Doylestown 

158  57 

Hanover 

I-eacock 

*    36  32 

Bursonville 

3  03 

Dry  Run 

14  61 

Harford 

:>y  82 

A  35 

/4  94 

Lebanon 

526  55 

Bushkill 

"13  35 

Du"b1in 

0  92 

Harlansburgh 

Lehigh  Gap 

6  89 

Bustletown 

86  16 

Dundaff 

95  81 

Harmansburgh 

Lehighton 

25  43 

Butler 

130  64 

Dunnsburgh 

29  63 

Harmony 

123  99 

Lenox 

2  18 

Butztown 

18  30 

Dui-ham 

10  05 

HaiTlsburgh            5,962  64 

Lewisberry 

37  71 

Byberry 

4  15 

Dutottsburgh 

15  47 

Harrisville 

20  93 

Lewisburgh 
Lewistown 

99  87 
350  53 
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Lexington 

Liberty 

Licking'  Creek 

Lig"onier 

Lionville 

Lisburn 

Litchfield 

Litiz 

Little  Britain 

Liverpool 

London  Grove 

Lon£;  Swamp 

Loretto 

I>oudon 

Lower  Chanceford 

Lower  Smithfield 

Lumbenille 

Lynpiville 

M'Connellsburgh 

M'Ewensvilie 

M'Keansburg-h 

M'A'cytown 

M 'Willi  amstown 

Maiden  Creek 

Makefield 

Manayunk 

Manchester 

Manheim 

Mansfield 

Mai'cus  Hook 

Marietta 

Marsh  alton 

Martickville 

Martinsbiirgti 

Martin's  Creek 


13  90 
18  58 
37  52 
70  01 
8  02 
22  42 

4  48 
112  01 

11  03 

52  31 
37  55 

5  39 
4  15 

88  51 

15  39 
1  38 

17  1 

32  1 

186  07 

16  14 
21  18 
73  60 
11  42 
24  22 
13  65 

53  07 
1  19 

80  86 
9  12 
-52  52 
158  91 
38  65 
24  34 
70  24 
24  37 


Mount  Pleasant,  L.  CO  40  80 

Do         do     V.'.co  54  30 

Do         do     West 
countv 

Do         do     l^Iiils 

Do     Repubhc 
Mount  Vernon 
Muncv 


Munstcr 

Murraysville 

Myerstown 

Nazareth 

Ncscopeck 

New  Albany 

New  Alexandi'ia 

New  Bedford 

New  Berlin 

Newberr}' 

Newberry  town 

New  Bloomfield 

Newburgh 

New  Castle 

New  Columbia 

New  Deny 

New  Gai'din 

New  Geneva 

New  Gcrmantown 

New  Goshen  Hoppcn    9  61 

New  Holland  85  06 

New  Hope  182  87 

New  London  X  Iloads89  73 


Metheny's  Salt  Works  1  53 


Mauch  Chunk 

Maytown 

Meadville 

Measontown 

Mechanicsburgh 

Mercer 

Mercersburgh 

Merittstown 

Metzg'crs 

Mexico 

Middleburg-h 

Middletown,  D.  co 

Middletown,  F.  co 

Mifflinburg'h 

Mifflinburgh,  C.  co 

Mifflintown 

Milford 

Millersburgh 

Millcrstown 

Millcrstown,  L.  co 

Millersvillc 

Mill  Hall 

Millheim 

Millsboro' 

Militown 

Milton 

Monroe 

Monroe,  B.  co 

Montg-omery 

Montgomery  Ferry 

Montmorency 

Montrose 

Mooresburgh 

Mo!'gantown 

Morns'  Cove 

MoiTisville 

Morrisville,  G.  co 


200  87 
47  19 

589  01 
21  53 
56  36 

253  91 

192  45 
15  27 
3  99 
34  20 
41  77 
98  17 
6  94 
93  00 


99  93 

9  00 

5  67 

20  54 

234  21 

22  63 

31  83 

58  11 

219  81 

11 

7  37 

62  51 

31  42 

113  08 

19  34 

4  21 
33  49 

7  77 
70  54 
19  19 

9  61 
38  27 
60  32 

7  25 


New  Milford 
Newport 
New  Providence 
Newiy 
New  Salem 
Newtown,  G.  co. 
Newtown 
New  Troy 
New  ille 
Nittany  Valley 
Non-istown 
North  East 
North  Moreland 
North  SewickJy 
North  Sharon 
Northumb  erland 
North  ville 
North  Whitehall 
Octarara 


20  2Q  Oil  Creek 
102  41  Old  Fort 
66  22  Orangeville 
49  04  Orwell 
57  15  Orwisburg 

8  28  Ottsvillc 

9  13  Oxford,  A.  ce. 
65  48  Oxford 

25  24JPackcrsviIlc 
6  93|Paintcrs'  X  Koads 
2  18Pahn}'Ta,  L.  co. 
336  34iPaImyra,  P.  co. 

13  CllPaoli 

37  -34  Paradise 

51  "28  Parkinson's  Feny 

10  74[Peach  Bottom 
5  76  Pennsvillc 


39  63 

15  38 
10  59 
22  21 

7  09 

5  97 
81  07 

8  57 
163  25 

24  06 

284  75 

96  92 

16  24 
2  41 

9  30 
192  37 

8  94 

8  73 
14  18 

30  05 
16  71 

9  14 
24  4  J. 

132  59 
18  02 
26  45 

62  37 
13  19 

8  34 
24,40 
12  12 

6  54 
126  08 

89  24 

31  20 
2  00 

10  89 
41   18 

7  72 

63  35 


225  4/.  Perry 
8  Cj  PeiTvopolis 
54  46ipMTyville 
1-7  40  Pe'Versburgh,  A.  co 
105  16Pet»Tsburgli,  L.  co.     14  32 
4  75  Phila-^Ielpiiia         77,446  04 
Mount  Etna  Furnace  27  99  Phillipvjburgh  146  39 

Mount  Jackson  29  24  Pike  21  16 

MouHtJoy  130  24  Pine  Grove  1182 

Moont  Morri*  7  'i5!pine  Grove,  W.  co.     15  96 


Pine  Grove  Mills  19  07 

Pittsburg  5,342  80 

Plttston  22  03 

Pleasant  Unity  5  75 

Plymouth  25  82 
Plymouth  Meeting  H. 16  79 

Poke  Run  10  79 

Portersviile  4  70 

Potter's  Mills  26  76 
Potts  Grove 
Pottsville 


Soiitli  Creek 
South  Warren 
Sparta 

Spinnerstown 
Spread  Eagle 
Springfield 


2  33 

0  10 
19  90 

1  56 
60  25 
14  49 


Springfield  Furnace  10  85 

Springfield  X  Roads  52  50 

Spring  Hill  4  07 

222  65 'Spring  Mills  32  54 

158  01  Springtown  8  00 


Providence  18  69;Spring-\-ille  32  58 

ProvidenceMect.il.   14  16|Springville  4  Corners  11  78 


Pughtown 

Punxetauney 

Quakertown 

Rackoon 

Raubsvillc 

Reading 

Rcamstown 

Reesville 

Rehrersburgh 

Richmond 

Ridgebury 

Rising  Sun 

Robbstown 

Rocksdale 

Rock  Hill 

Rockville 

Roseburg 

Roseland 

Roses 

Rossville 

Roulet 

Roxboro' 

Roxbury 

Rushville 

Russellville 

Rynds 

Sadsb  my  ville 

St.  Mary's 

St.  Thomas 

Salem 

Salem  Cross  Roads 

Salisbury,  L.  co. 

Salisbury,  S.  co. 

Schellsburgh 

Schuy]ersbu)'gh 

Schuylkill 

ScottvJllc 

Sclin's  Grove 

Seller's  Tavcni 

Sergeant 

Scwickly  Bottom 

Si-::idc  Gap 

Shade  Works 

Shacflcrstown 

Shannonsville 

Shaver's  Creek 

Shepherdston 

Shcshequin 

Shippenshiu'gh 

Shi])penville 

Sliirlcysburgh 

Shrewsbury 

Siddensburgh 

Silver  Lake 

Sinking  Springs 


18  88Stahler's 


20  74 

Standing  Stone 

49  23 

Sterling 

3  11 

StcM-artsville 

3  41 

Stockerstown 

,329  43 

Stockport 

49  78 

Stoddertsville 

10  48 

Stoug'hstown 

28  47 

S  toy  stow  n 

33  64 

Strasbm-gh,  F.  co. 

1  74 

Strasburgh,  L.  co. 

15  98 

Strawntown 

63  91 

Strickersville 

31  39 

Stroudsburgh 

1  67 

Stumptown 

0  19 

Sugar  Grove 

21  32 

Sullivan 

3  17 

Sumnej'town 

1  22 

Sunbury 

12  99 

Swamp  Churches 

3  15 

Sylvania 

29  63 

Terryto\\'n 

25  47 

The  Valley 

7  62 

Thompson's  X  Roads 

11  92 

Thompsontown 

0  50 

Three  Springs 

39  79 

Tioga 

24  26 

Toby 

48  20 

Tovvamensing 

15  98 

Towanda 

25  44 

Trapp 

157  69 

Trexlertovi-n 

23  53 

Trough  Creek 

68  20 

Trout  Run 

8  95 

Troy 

5  17 

Trumbowersville 

14  84 

Tunkhannock 

101  27 

Tiu-kcy  Foot 

14  21 

Tuscarora  Valley 

7  41 

Ulster 

20  28|Unchland 

10  52iunion 

6  76[ Mills 

37  81' town                 ^ 

1  61 '           ville 

12  G81ipper  Dublin 

17  65 

Valley  Forge 

14  93 
323  08 
21  91 
53  06 
48  02 

8  64 
37  69 

3  48 


Sinking  Vidlcy  Mills    10  67 

Skippack  7  15 

Smithfield,  B.co.  12  61 

Smithfield,  F.  co.  31  46 

Smithfield,  S.  co.  70  53 

Smithport  ''■(■  75 

Smith's  Mills  5  15 

Snydensville  19  50 
Somei-sct                    161  38 


Venango  Furnace 
"Village  Green 
"N'incent 
Warminster 
Wanen,  B.  co 

,  W.  co 

's  Tavern 


Wan-ior's  Mark 
Washington,  C.  cp 

J ,  L.  c.  ^ 

,  W.  c. 

Waterford,  E.  c. 
,  M.  c. 


Waterloo 
Water  Street 
Wattsbin-gh 
Waynesburgh 


02 

2  44 
12  15 

57  24 

3  94 
10  52 
29  93 
28  27 
69  46 
38  02 
89  05 

3  86 

10  36 

69  24 

3  88 

70  24 
8  38 

19  82 
196  04 

11  87 

12  29 

2  81 

12  00 
8  19 

53  17 
7  94 

23  55 
11  94 

4  72 
98  43 
51  41 
10  72 

3  84 

1  85 
35  71 

2  40 
60  55 
19  07 

58  54 
7  23 

13  10 

3  46 
15  (7 

480  74 

27  77 

15  70 

24  38 

25  87 
3  .57 

18  17 
2  55 

16  33 
100  60 

58  54 
16  85 
31  13 
34  50 

28  81 
117  19 

31  61 
n  56 
16  17 
14  02 
94  10 
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Waynesburgh,  F.  c 

98  92 

Webster's  Store 

46  96 

Wellsboro' 

83  06 

"West  Alexandria 

67  18 

West  Chester 

260  86 

Westfield 

40 

West  Hanover 

28  54 

West  Middletown 

89  51 

Nantmeal 

18  79 

AVhiteland 

19  72 

White  Deer 

13  80 

HaU 

12  36 

Marsh 

36  03 

Whitestown 

2  74 

WilkesbaiTe 

458  07 

Williamsburgh,H.c 

75  32 

N  r 

38  38 

Williamsport 

239  78 

Williamstown 

Willow  Grove 

Wind  Gap 

Windham 

Windsor 

Womelsdorf 

Wrightsville 

Wyalusing 

Wysox 


60  30 

18  39 

19  07 
5  49 

13  04 
120  48 
50  35 
19  66 
17  47 


Yellow  Springs,  H.c  28  45 
Yellow  Springs,  C.c  19  22 
York         '  775  24 

York  Haven  69  92 

York  Sulphur  Springs69  25 
Youngstown  48  61 

Youngsville  28  00 


Total       127,821  51 


ANNALS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

From  the  recovered  minutes  of  the  Common  Council, 

from  1704  to  1776;  exti-acted  for  the  Pennsylvania 

Gazette. 

25  July  1709. 

The  petition  of  Edward  Shippen,  Senr.  praying  that 
this  Common  Councill  would  please  to  remitt  unto  him 
Seven  pounds  Tenn  Shilhngs,  or  some  part  thereof,  be- 
ing a  fine  laid  upon  him  last  City  Sessns  for  an  Asst.  and 
Battery  committed  on  the  Body  of  Thomas  Clai-ke,  Esq. 
was  Read.  And  upon  consideration  of  the  sd  Petition, 
This  Councill  doth  remitt  unto  him  three  pounds  fif- 
teen shillings  of  the  aforesaid  Seven  pounds  ten  Shillings, 
provided  that  he  Pay  the  remaining  three  pounds  fifteen 
shillings  within  Ten  days,  otlierwise  the  whole  fine  to  be 
Levied. 

The  Building  of  the  New  Market  House  being  thought 
by  this  Council  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  Tov/n  and 
Beneficial  to  the  Corporation,  'twas  put  to  the  Vote  how 
Money  should  be  raised  for  the  doing  thereof.  And  Vot- 
ed that  every  Alderman  shall  contribute  &  pay  double 
to  what  the  Common  Councillmcn  should  do. 

22  May  1710.     Richard  Hill,  IVIayor. 

The  Members  of  this  Board  having  now  unanimously 
agreed  that  a  new  Market  House  shall  be  built,  with  all 
expedition,  for  the  better  accomodation  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants, to  be  lett  out  to  the  Butchers  by  tliis  Corporation 
at  a  certain  annual  rent  for  each  stall,  to  be  paid  quarter- 
ly. For  the  doing  whereof,  the  said  Members  have  sub- 
scril>ed  the  several  su*ns  adjoining  to  their  names,  which 
said  sums  are  to  be  repaid  them  out  of  the  sd  rents,  share 
and  share  alike,  until  they  be  repaid  witli  interest.  It 
is  therefore  ordered.  That  Alderman  Masters  &  Joshua 
Carpenter,  do  set  out  the  ground,  contrive  the  Building 
&  pay  the  Workmen,  &  that  the  several  subscribers  pay 
the  respective  sums  by  them  subscribed,  unto  the  Mayor, 
One  half  in  Money  &  the  other  half  in  goods  within  ten 
days.  And  that  the  Mayor  do  pay  the  overseers  of  the 
W"ork  as  occasion  may  require.  And  if  any  other  in- 
habitants of  this  City,  not  Members  of  this  Board,  will 
subscribe  to  the  doing  the  same,  such  person  or  per- 
sons shall  be  repaid  in  manner  aforesaid. 

11  May,  1711.     W.  Carter,  Mayor. 

Order'd,  that  a  Shop  be  built  under  the  Court  House 
Stairs,  to  be  lett  out  to  the  best  advantage. 

13  NoiT.  1711.     Saml.  Preston,  Mayor. 

The  Mayor  acquaints  the  Board  that  he  has  frequently 
had  in  his  consideration,  the  many  providences  this 
City  has  mett  with.  In  tliat  fires  that  have  so  often  hap- 
pened, have  done  so  little  damage.  And  thinks  it  is  our 
duty  to  Use  all  possible  Means  to  prevent  &  Extinguish 
ffires  for  the  future,  by  providing  of  Buckets,  Hooks, 
Engines,  &c.  which  being  considered,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Board,  that  such  Instruments  should  be  provided, 
and  the  Manner  of  Doing  it  is  referred  to  the  next 
Council. 

22  July,  1712.— Sam'l  Preston,  Mayor. 


Thomas  Griffiths,  Thomas  Reman,  and  Sam'l  PowclT, 
are  appointed  regulators  of  the  Partition  walls  within 
this  city. 

Ordered  that  an  ordinance  be  di-awn,  grounded  upon 
a  law  of  this  Province,  for  the  Ascertaining  the  DimeU' 
sions  of  casks,  Sc  for  the  true  Packing  of  meats  for  TranS' 
portation,  and  Alderman  Hill  is  desired  to  think  of  a  fit 
person  for  that  ofiice. 

14  Aug't.  1713,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Mayor. 

It  being  very  Dificult  to  Convict  such  as  suffer  their 
Chimne3's  to  take  fire  contraiy  to  a  law  of  this  Province. 
It  is  therefore  ordered  that  if  the  ofi'ender  will  pay  the 
fforfeiture  without  further  Trouble,  he  shall  have  Ten 
Shillings  abated  him. 

30  Sept.  1713.— William  Hill,  the  Beadle  of  tiiis  city, 
having  lately  in  a  heat  broke  his  Bell,  and  given  out  that 
he  would  continue  no  longer  at  the  Place,  but  now  Ex- 
presses a  g-reat  Deal  of  Sorrow  for  so  doing,  and  huml)ly 
Desires  to  be  continued  therein  During  his  Good  Beha- 
viour. And  the  Premises  being  considered.  And  the 
Vote  put,  whether  he  Should  Continue  the  Place  any 
Longer  or  No,  It  past  in  ye  Aflirmative. 

25  Oct.  1714.— Geo.  Rock,  Mayor. 

Ordered  that  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen  &  Com- 
on  Councill  wait  upon  the  Governour  on  Wednesday 
next,  at  the  houre  of  Twelve  in  the  forenoon,  in  order  to 
proclaim  the  King,  &  afterwards  present  the  Maj-or  Elect 
to  the  Governom-  to  be  Qualified. 

8  Novr.  1714. 

Ordered  that  an  Ordinance  be  drawn  to  oblige  the  sel- 
lers of  Meal  and  grain  in  the  Market,  to  Expose  their 
Meal  under  the  Court  House,  by  opening  their  Sacks 
mouths,   That  tlie  Inhabitants  may  see  what  they  buy. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  sum  of  Fifteen  pounds  &  ten 
shillings,  Expended  in  the  Entertainment  upon  the  Pro- 
claiming the  Iving,  beyond  the  sum  of  Fifteen  pounds, 
the  Mayor  voluntarily  expended  out  of  his  own  Pocket, 
be  repaid  the  Mayor  out  of  the  stall  rents. 

14  Septr.  1716'. 

The  price  of  Indenture  for  Apprentices  within  this 
Cit)^  being  now  vmder  Consideration.  It  is  agreed  ?c 
order'd  that  three  Shilling  be  paid  to  the  Town  Clerk 
for  ye  Indenture,  &.  one  ShUhng  &  six  pence  to  tlic 
Recordr  fr  the  Inrolment. 

1  Oct.  1717— Richard  Hill,  Mayor. 

24  Novr.  1718 — Jon'n  Dickinson,  Mayor. 
Whereas  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  City  have 
Voluntarily  Gone  into  the  paving  from  ye  Kennell  to  tlie 
Middle  of  tlie  Sti-eet,  before  their  respective  tenements 
with  Pibble  Stones  and  many  others  are  Levelling  to  fol- 
low their  example.  But  for  as  much  as  what  is  already 
Done  is  very  much  Damnefied  by  the  excessive  weight 
of  Carriages  Sc  will  be  every  day  more  and  more,  unless 
some  measures  are  speedily  taken  to  prevent  the  same. 
Therefore,  Ald'n  Fishbourne,  Thos.  Griffiths,  &c.  are 
ordered  to  bring  in  an  Ordinance  for  the  preventing  o-f 
the  Carters  or  others,  their  cariying  such  Excessive 
Loads. 

It  being  too  appai-ent  that  ye  neglect  of  ye  members  of 
tlus  board  not  giving  their  attendance  at  the  time  of  sum- 
mons. Very  much  retards  ye  Publick  Business,  It  is  ye 
unanimous  opinion  of  this  Council,  that  henceforward 
the  Sum  of  three  shillings  be  strictly  required  of  such 
members  as  do  not  attend  ye  time  of  summons,  or  within 
one  hour  next  after,  pursuant  to  a  ftormer  order  of  this 
Board  in  the  year  1702,  and  because  the  absence  of  the 
Maj-or  k  Recorder  will  totally  stop  all  proceedings,  it  is 
agreed  that  thev  pav  double. 

29  Deer.  1718. 

Samuel  Powell  being  required  to  pay  his  stall  rents, 
prays  a  discount,  he  being  considerable  out  of  pocket  in 
Building  of  the  Bridge  over  ye  Dock  in  WaUnutt  St.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  such  discount  may  be 
inconvenient! 

15  July  1719. — Edward  Howell  is  appointed  to  Clear 
the  Square  at  the  ffront  of  the  Court  House,  for  which 
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he  is  allowed  ttbity  shilling's  p.  ann,  to  be  paid  quarterly. 
14.  Deer.  iri9. — AVm.  Fishbourne,  Mayor. 
William  Pawlet  exhibits  an  acct.  of  2s.  Cd.  for  a  Bell 
Rope,  2s.  for  a  Key  for  a  Padlock?  2s  3d  for  Smith  and 
Cai'penters  work  about  ye  Bell,  &  4s  for  a  Double  Bell 
Rope,  which  is  allowed,  &  the  Ti'easvu*er  ordered  to  pay 
him. 

The  Mayor  &  Alderman  Hill,  in  Conjunction  with  the 
Reg'ulators,  are  requested  to  Imploy  Jacob  Taylor  to  nm 
out  the  Seven  Sti-eets  of  this  City,  &  that  they  cause  the 
same  to  be  stake;!  out,  to  prevent  any  incroachment  that 
niav  happen  in  Building',  for  ye  want  thereof. 

11  May  1720. — Wm.  Fishboui-ne,  Mayor. — The 
draught  of  the  intended  bridge  to  be  built  over  the  Dock 
in  the  .Second  street,  being  laid  before  ye  Board  by  Al- 
derman Redman,  And  whether  a  Bridge  of  the  width  of 
Second  street,  or  one  of  seventy-five  foot  in  the  clear, 
would  be  most  convenient.  A  majority  of  the  Board 
Inclined  to  the  latter,  whereupon  the  Mayor,  Alderman 
Hill,  &c.  are  requested  to  agi-ee  with  the  workmen  for 
the  doing  thereof,  and  report  the  same  the  next  Coun- 
cil; 

14  June  ir20. — ^The  persons  appointed  the  List  Coun- 
cil to  agree  with  the  workmen  about  the  Bridge  to  be 
built  over  the  Dock  in  Second  street,  now  I'eport:  That 
they  have  agreed  wi;h  Edward  Colhns,  Maso^,  for  the 
sum  of  One  hundred  and  twenty -five  pounds,  to  be  paid 
at  ffoar  payments,  the  same  to  be  ffinish't  by  the  15th 
day  of  November  next,  Avch  agreement  is  approved  of 
by  the  Board. 

A  petition  of  several  of  the  Inhabitants  near  the  Bridge 
over  the  Dock,  with  the  Governoi*'s  Recommendacon 
thereof,  being  now  read  &  considered.  It  is  resolved 
that  if  the  Petitioners  will  add  to  the  said  Bridge  to  make 
it  the  breadth  of  the  2nd  Street,  as  they  desii-e,  And 
finish  the  same,  workman  hke,  with  all  possible  Expedi- 
con.  This  Board  will  allow  Thii-ty-five  pounds  more  to- 
wards the  charge  thereof. 

29  Aug.  1720. — The  Mayor  is  req\iested  to  Get  the 
Breach  at  Sassafi-as  Street,  by  John  Furness's,  As  Also 
the  end  of  the  Second  Street  &  Vine  Street,  Mended 
with  all  Expedicon,  the  charge  thereof  to  be  allowed 
him  out  of  the  Publick  Money- 
S  Novr.  1720. 

The  Governor  having  requested  the  Mayor  to  propose 
to  this  Board  the  grant  of  the  Piece  of  ground  on  tlie 
•South  West  side  of  the  Dock,  over  agt.  the  house  he 
now  lives  in,  for  such  Term  as  the  Corporation  shall 
think  fit,  &  propose  to  Drain  &.  Ditch  the  same.  This 
Board  having  taken  the  same  inlo  Conslderacon,  Do 
agree,  the  Govr.  may  Enjoy  the  said  piece  of  Ground  for 
the  space  of  Seven  Years,  if  so  long  he  resides  in  said 
house,  He  dreaiiing  &.  Ditching  the  same  as  he  pro- 
posesL 

23  Novr.  1720. 

The  Mayor,  Recorder,  Alderman  Logan,  Alderman 
Carter,  are  Desired  to  Treat  with  James  Henderson,  who 
New  petitions  to  be  a  Publick  Chimney  Sweeper  of  this 
City,  in  Rclacon  to  his  Terms  and  his  Capacity  of  per- 
fonning  itt 

19  Deer.  1720.  Wm.  Fishboume,  Mayor. 
The  Pulling  down  or  standing  of  the  Arch  being  now 
fully  debated,  &  parties  who  suppose  themselves  ag- 
grieved, being  again  heard,  &  the  charges  of  repairing 
and  continuallj'^  keeping  it  so,  being  fully  considered; 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  that  the  pulling  down 
thereof  will  not  only  be  a  great  conveniency  to  the  pub- 
lick, but  to  divers  ofthe  Petitioners  ag't  the  same. 

16  April  1722. — The  persons  appointed  the  last  Coun- 
cil, to  Inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  Ground  Leading  to 
the  end  of  High  street  to  the  River  Schuylkill,  where  a 
fferry  is  Intended  to  be  Erected,  now  report  that  the 
same  has  been  viewed,  &  now  produce  a  Draught  of 
the  sd  ground,  &  the  course  ofthe  River  Schuylkill,  the 
sd  Draught  being  now  Examined,  It  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Board  that  a  ffeny  be  Erected  at  the  End  of  High 
Street  over  the  River  Schuylkill. 


Feby  4,  1722 — Jas.  Logan,  Mayor. 

Schulkill  fterrj-  being  now  again  tmder  consideration 
ofthe  Board,  It  is  the  Unanimous  opinion  that  applica- 
tion be  immediately  made  to  Assembly  for  an  Act  to 
Vest  ye  said  Ferry  in  ye  Corporation,  Sc  to  have  sole 
Management  &  Direction  theieof.  It  is  Ordered  that 
the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen  Hill,  &.c.  prepai-e  8c 
present  a  petition  for  that  purpose  without  delay. 

1  April,  1723 — J.  Logan,  Mayor. 

It  is  Ordered  that  the  Old  Prison  be  sold  to  ye  high- 
est Bidder,  and  that  the  Money  from  the  same  arising 
be  applied  to  ye  making  Good  ye  Arch  Sti'eet&  wharfe 
as  far  as  ye  same  will  goe. 

The  end  of  Mulbeny  Street,  (to  witt)  from  the  east 
side  of  ye  front  street  to  ye  River,  since  the  Arch  was 
removed,  being  very  ruinous  by  reason  ofthe  late  gi-eat 
Rains,  for  want  of  a  free  passage  for  ye  Water,  And  the 
laying  of  a  Tax  for  that  and  many  other  things  in  this 
City  being  thought  impracticable  at  this  time,  The  May- 
or, to  prevent  further  Damage  to  ye  above  Street, 
frankly  presented  the  Corporation  with  Twenty  pounds 
to  be  laid  out  there,  for  which  he  had  the  Hearty  thanks 
of  the  Board.  And  tlie  Mayor  is  requested  by  ye  sd 
Board  to  Direct  Workmen  in  Paving  ye  Channell  & 
Erecting  Posts  on  each  side  of  tlie  same  for  the  regular 
and  free  passage  of  the  water. 

Aug.  19,  1723.  J.  Logan  Mayor. 

Ordered  that  Mary  Whitaker  be  paid  two  shillings  pr 
week  for  sweeping  the  Court  House  &  Stalls  twice  a 
week  for  ye  time  past,  &.  such  further  time  to  conic  as 
she  shall  continue  the  same. 

The  Mayor  desires  ye  company  of  the  Board  to  a 
Public  Dinner  with  him  now  provided  at  tlie  Plume  of 
Feathers. 

Sept.  30,  1723. 

AldeiTnan  Fishboume,  Geo.  Fizwater  &  John  Warder, 
are  requested  to  Imploy  persons  Immediately  for  tlie 
Opening  ofthe  High  street  to  the  New  Ferry. 

25  March,  1725.     Isaac  Non-is,  Mayor. 


SOUNDINGS  OF  THE  DELAWARE. 

The  following  memoranda  may  be  relied  on  for  its 
authenticity.  As  upwards  ofsixti/  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  facts  which  it  exhibits  were  ascertained,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  change  has 
occiu-red  in  the  soundings  of  the  Delaware,  at  the  same 
place.  Should  a  bridge  of  ice  be  formed  during  the 
present  winter,  so  that  the  experiment  could  be  made 
with  safety,  perhaps  some  persons  who  are  curious  on 
a  subject  of  this  nature,  may  be  induced  to  furnish  the 
public  with  information  respecting  it.  X. 

Soundings  at  ^  ebb,  from  the  Bird-in-Hand   wharf*  to 
the  Island,  and  distance  across  tlie  Delaware,  measur- 
ed by  Samuel  Powel  and  others.    January  8th,   1752. 
At    90  feet  from  the  wharf  -         -      25  feet  water. 

100 35^ 

290 44 

390 51 

490 51 

590 51 

690 47 

790 44 

890 37 

990 26 

1090 17 

1190 4 

1250  the  meridian  ofthe  windmill. 
2950  from  thence  to  the  Jersey  shore. 

4200  feet,  or  6  furlongs,  14  perches,  and  9  feet,  from 
shore  to  shore. 


•  Supposed  to  be  the  lower  side  of  Pine  street. 
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3fr.  Poukon. — A  publication  in  your  paper  some 
time  ago,  of  the  soundings  of  the  river  Delaware,  oppo- 
site to  Pine  street,  taken  by  Samuel  Powell  and  others, 
on  the  18th  of  Januaiy,  1752 — induced  me  to  go  over 
the  same  ground  this  day,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what 
variation  had  happened  in.the  space  of  65  years. 

It  would  be  well  torepubhsh  the  communication  I 
allude  to,  that  your  readers  may  be  enabled  to  see  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Mr.  Powel  had  not  sounded 
the  channel  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  as  it  is  proba- 
ble it  may  have  deepened  by  the  extension  of  the 
wharves  of  the  city. 

From  890  to  1750  feet  distance  from  the  wharf  there 
are  no  soundings  noted,  the  ice  contiguous  to  the  island 
being  too  thickly  piled  for  penetration,  and  this  was  also 
the  case  near  the  Jersey  shore. 

The  tide  was  about  tJiree  quarters  flood,  correspond- 
ing with  the  depth  of  water  when  Mr.  Powel  took  his 
soundings,  which  was  one-fourth  ebb. 
At     90  feet  from  the  wharf  32  feet  10  inches  water. 
190         -         -         -         43  8 
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Fresh  in  Schuylkill,  1737. 

Sunday  night  last  about  10  o'clock,  the  ice  in  the  river 
Schuylkill,  though  exceeding  thick  and  strong,  broke 
up  with  the  fresh  (occasioned  by  the  rains  and  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow)  and  came  down  in  heaps,  with  huge 
violence  and  uproar.  Such  great  quantities  of  ice  being 
apt  to  dam  the  river  in  some  places,  it  raised  tiie  water 
exceedingly,  and  drove  with  greater  violence  wlien  those 
dams  were  broken — it  can-ied  away  the  flats  of  some  of 
the  ferries,  and  did  other  considerable  damage.  Tlie 
water  was  near  six  feet  high  on  the  ground  floor  of  Jo- 
seph Gray's  house  at  the  middle  ferry,  which  is  three 
feet  higher  than  it  was  in  the  fresh  of  Feb.  1732-3,  and 
that  was  said  to  be  much  higher  than  had  ever  been 
known  inthememory  of  man.— P.  Gaz.  Feb.23, 1736-7. 

FinJc  Pochet  Pimished. 
Saturday  last  a  woman  who  had  been  picking  of  pock- 
ets in  the  market  a  week  before,  was  exposed  during  the 
market  day,  upon  the  balcony  of  tlie  court  house,  witli 


her  ftice  toward  the  people,  that  every  body  might  know 
her;  after  which  she  received  a  whipping. Ibid. 

Situation  of  Philadelphia  in  1777. 

An  account  of  the  number  of  Houses  and  Inhabitant* 
in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Northern  Liberties  and  Dis- 
trict of  Sotithwark,  which  was  delivered  to  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  on  the  14th  of  September  1777,  by  persons  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  soon  after  the  British  troops 
took  possession  of  the  City. 
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123734 
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VESSELS  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED  1733. 

Account  of  the  numljcr  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
(and  from  what  ports)  at  the  Custom  House  in  this  city, 
from  Marcli  25,  1735,  to  March  25,  1736.  Among  those 
which  entered  were  51  ships,  13  snows  and  44  brigs;  and 
among  those  wliich  cleared,  52  ships,  21  snows  and  53 
brigs;  the  rest  were  smaller  vessels. 

Entered  inwards  from 


Aberdeen 

1 

Maryland 

11 

Alicant 

1 

New  Castle 

1 

Antigua 

20 

Newfoimdland 

3 

Barbadoes 

19 

New  Providence 

3 

Bermuda 

1 

New  York 

4 

Boston 

17 

North  Carolina 

7 

Bristol 

9 

Rhode  Island 

8 

Cadiz 

6 

Rotterdam 

1 

Dartmouth 

1 

St.  Christophers 

9 

Georgia 

1 

Salem 

1 

Gibraltar 

1 

South  Carolina 

11 

Guernsey 

1 

Surrinam 

1 

Jamaica 

9 

Tortuga 

4 

Ireland 

14 

Turks  Island 

3 

Lisbon 

6 

Vu-ginia 

5 

Liverpool 

'       2 

London 

11 

199 

Madeira 

7 

. 
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Cleared  out  to 

Aberdeen 

1 

Madeira 

5 

Antig-ua 

20 

Maryland 

13 

Barbadoes 

26 

Nevis 

1 

Bermuda 

2 

New  Castle  (Del.) 

4 

Boston 

10 

New  Foundland 

1 

Bristol 

3 

New  York 

2 

Cadiz 

2 

North  Cai-olina 

5 

Cape  Fear 

2 

Oporto 

1 

Paval 

1 

Bhode  Island 

7 

Genoa 

3 

St.  Christophers 

9 

Georgia 

2 

Salem 

Gibraltar 

6 

South  Carolina 

15 

Guernsey 

1 

Surrinam 

2 

Jamaica 

16 

Virginia 

2 

Ireland 

23 

Winvau 

1 

Leghorn 

1 

Lisbon 

13 

212 

London 

10 

Penn.  Gaz 

1736. 

Mayor's  Feast,  1736. 

Thursday  last  AVilliam  Allen,  esq.  Mayor  of  this  city 
for  the  year  past,  made  a  FEAST  for  his  citizens,  at  the 
State  House,  to  which  all  the  strang-ers  in  town  of  note, 
were  also  invited.  Those  who  are  judges  of  such  things 
say,  that  considering  the  delicacy  of  the  viands,  the  va- 
riety and  excellency  of  the  wines,  the  great  number  of 
guests,  and  vet  the  easiness  and  order  with  which  the 
whole  was  conducted,  it  was  the  most  grand  and  the  most 
elegant  entertainment  that  has  been  made  in  these  parts 
of  America. — Ibid. 


WOOL  AND  SHEEP  IN  WASHINGTON  CO. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  signed  by  eleven  citizens  of  Wash-, 
ington  county,  and  addressed  to  the  Harrisburg  Con- 
vention in  June  last: 

"This  county  contains  at  present  about  one  hundred 
and  sixtj/  thousand  sheep,  of  which  number  one  half  ai-e 
full  and  mixed  blood  Merinos — the  other  half  coai'se 
wooled  or  native  sheep  producing  between  four  and  five 
Inmdred  thousand  pounds  of  wool:  about  one  half  of 
tliis  quantity  is  consumed  within  odrselves,  (principally 
llie  coarse  wool)  the  balance  is  sold  to  neighbouring 
nianufacturei's,  or  senf  east  of  the  mountains. 

Our  cleared  land  is  estimated  at  250,000  acres,  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  on  an  average,  two  sheep  to  the  acre, 
without  rendering  our  population  dependent  on  others 
for  those  agriculUiral  products  which  we  consume,  and 
now  produce  within  ourselves. 

According  to  this  estimate,  v.e  can  keep  500,000 
Sheep,  yielding  one  million  five  hundred  tliousand 
pounds  of  washed  wool,  which  will  leave  after  deduct- 
ing the  quantity  necessarily  consumed  by  a  population 
of  50,000,  a  surplus  for  sale,  of  more  than  a  million  of 
pounds.  We  know  from  experience,  that  Sheep  (pro- 
vided there  be  sufficient  inducement)  may  be  increased 
at  a  ratio  of  20  per  cent,  yearly — wliich  in  six  years 
would  give  this  county  the  mnnber  we  have  before  esti- 
mated she  is  capable  of  maintaining. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  better  adapted  to  growing 
wool  than  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
adjoining  parts  of  Ohio  and  Virginia,  and  the  wool  from 
such  flocks  as  have  been  judiciously  managed,  has  been 
found  to  improve  in  quality  and  increase  in  quantity: 
indeed  much  of  it  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best 
Saxon  wool  we  have  seen. 

The  fleeces  shorn  in  this  county  have  not  on  the  aver- 
age produced  more  this  3'^ear  than  75  cents  a  piece. — 
The  actual  cost  of  n)aintaining  sheep  docs  not  fall  much 
short  (if  any)  of  one  dollar  per  head  per  annum,  for 
mere  food;  and  the  labour  necessarily  bestowed  on  its 
proper  distribution  without  any  reference  to  the  interest 


of  capital  invested,  losses,   "wear  and  tear"  of  flocks, 
84c.  &c. 

The  grain  market  in  tliis  county  is  already  glutted — 
indeed  we  may  say  there  is  no  marJcei — scarcely  any  is 
.sold  for  our  own  consumption  except  what  is  converted 
into  whiskey,  or  fed  to  stock  passing  through  to  mai'ket. 
More  than  one  fourth  of  our  cultivated  surface  is  occu- 
pied dii-ectly  orindu-ectly  witli  sheep. — Rev.Bost.Rep. 

THE  JUNIATA   CANAL. 

The  work  on  tliis  canal  progresses  rapidly,  many  sec- 
tions are  more  than  half  completed.  The  sections  in 
the  naiTows  appear  to  get  on  slower  than  the  rest;  this 
is  occasioned  in  a  gi'eat  measm-e,  by  the  high  water, 
which  has  prevented  the  work  fi'om  going  on.  The 
Juniata  has  not  been  frozen  over  this  season,  and  ever 
since  the  middle  of  December,  has  been  in  what  is  terni- 
ed  by  boatmen,  good  arking  order.  We  saw  five  arks 
pass  down  on  Tuesday  last — this  is  the  first  winter,  in 
the  recollection  of  our  oldest  citizens  that  tlie  river  has 
remained  clear  of  ice. — Mifflin  Eagle, 

Bellefonte,  Centre  county,  (Pa.)  Feb.  11. 
Peach  Trees  were  in  full  blossom,  in  this  town,  some 
days  since.  We  believe  this  is  the  fu'st  instance  of  a 
similar  incident,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  in  this  part  of 
the  countiy.  The  weather  has  been,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter  months  unusually  wet;  but 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  uncommonly  mild. 
Soutli  winds  have  most  generally  prevailed.  It  has 
scarcely,  as  yet,  snowed  enough  to  rob  the  earth,  for 
one  day,  of  its  sad  and  sombre  appearance.  Sleighs 
are  no  longer  in  demand.  We  used  to  have  merry-mak- 
ing times  in  winter;  but  those  days  are  gone  by.  The 
sound  of  the  musical  bells,  the  neighing  of  the  harness- 
ed horses,  the  crack  of  the  whip,  ai'e  no  more  to  be 
heard.  A  north-wester,  of  several  days  continuance, 
brought  down  snow  upon  us,  in  the  month  of  June  last, 
past,  and  so  it  may  happen  the  June  to  come. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
A  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  Sunday- 
Scliool  teachers  in  September,  to  ascertain  what  num- 
ber of  children  connected  with  the  public  schools  in  tlie 
city  of  Philadelphia,  do  not  attend  Sunday-Schools,  re- 
ported the  following  as  the  result  of  their  inquiries: 
Public  Schools.  No.  of  Chil.       Not  attend- 

ing S.  S. 
Christian  St.  Boys 

do.  Gills 

Lombard  St.  Bovs 

do.  Girls 

Catharine  St.  Boys 

do.  Girls 

3d  above  Coates'  St.Boys 

do.  Girls 

Chester  St.  Boys 
Schuylkill  7th  Boys 
Kensington,  Boys 

do.  Girls 

Mary  St.  Colored  Bovs 
Gaskil  St.     do.      Girls 


200 

60 

260 

80 

213 

69 

65 

'      12 

184 

72 

190 

60 

250 

136 

300 

42 

300 

86 

175 

50 

140 

39 

142 

32 

168 

76 

108 

9 

2695 


82:; 


of  2695  children,  nearly  one-third  are  not  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  Sunday-School  instiuction. 
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WYOMING  MASSACRE. 

Extracted  from  Botta's  Hisiori/  of  the  War  of  American 
Independence. 
The  savages  took  a  more  active  part  than  ever  in  the 
campaig-n  of  this  year,  (If/S. )  Thoug-h  tliey  had  been 
intimidated  by  the  success  of  Gen.  Gates,  and  had  sent 
Uim  congi-atulations  for  himself  and  the  United  States, 
the  intrigues  and  presents  of  the  British  agents  had  not 
lost  their  power  over  them.  Moreover,  the  emigrant 
colonists,  who  had  retired  amongst  these  barbarians,  ex- 
cited them  continually  by  instigations,  which,  tog-ether 
with  their  natiu-al  thirst  for  blood  and  pillage,  determin- 
ed them  without  scruple  to  make  incursions  upon  the 
northern  frontiers,  where  tXxey  spread  terror  and  desola- 
tion. The  most  ruthless  chiefs  that  guided  them  in  these 
sanguinary  expeditions,  were  Col.  Butler,  who  had  al- 
ready signalized  himself  in  tliis  war,  and  a  certain  Brandt 
bom  of  mixed  blood,  the  most  ferocious  being  ever  pro- 
duced by  human  nature,  often  too  prodigal  of  similar 
monsters.  They  spared  ncitlier  age,  nor  sex,  nor  con- 
dition, nor  even  their  own  kindred;  every  where  indis- 
criminately they  carried  devastation  and  death.  The 
knowledg'e  which  the  refugees  had  of  tlie  country,  the 
insulated  position  of  the  habitations,  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  wilderness,  the  distance  from  the  seat  of 
government,  and  the  necessity  of  employing  the  national 
force  in  other  remote  parts,  ottered  the  Indians  every  fa- 
cility for  executing  their  enterprises,  and  retu-ing  with 
impunity.  No  means  had  hitherto  been  found  of  re- 
pressing* the  inroads  of  so  cruel  an  enemy. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  general  devastation,  there  hap- 
pened an  event,  which  perhaps,  would  be  found  without 
example  in  the  history  of  human  men.  Inhabitants  of 
Connecticut  had  planted  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  towards  the  extremity  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  upon  the  road  of  Osweg-o,  the  settlement  of  Wyo- 
ming. Populous  and  flourishing,  its  prosperity  was  the 
subject  of  admiration.  It  consisted  of  eig'ht  townsliips, 
each  containing  a  square  of  five  miles,  jjeautifully  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  mildness  of  the 
climate  answered  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  inl>a- 
bitants  were  strangers  alike  to  excessive  wealth,  wJiich 
elates  and  depraves,  and  to  poverty,  wliich  discourages 
and  degrajles.  Incessantly  occupied  in  rural  toils,  they 
avoided  idleness,  and  all  the  vices  of  which  it  is  the 
source.  In  a  word  this  little  country  presented  in  reality 
the  image  of  those  fabulous  times  which  the  poets  have 
described  under  the  name  of  the  Golden  Age.  But  their 
domestic  felicity  was  no  counterpoise  to  the  zeal  with 
which  they  were  animated  for  the  common  cause;  they 
took  up  amis  and  flew"  to  succour  their  countiy. 

But  neither  so  many  advantag'es,  nor  even  tlie  retired 
situation  of  these  unfortunate  colonies,  could  exempt 
them  from  the  baneful  influence  of  party  spirit.  Al- 
though the  tories,  as  they  called  them,  were  not  so  nu- 
merous as  the  partizans  of  liberty,  yet  tliey  challenged 
attention  by  the  aiTogance  of  their  character  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  pretensions.  Hence,  not  only  families  were 
seen  armed  against  fainilies,  but  even  sons  sided  against 
their  fathers,  brotliers  against  brotliers,  and,  at  last, 
wives  against  husbands.  So  true  it  is,  that  no  virtue  is 
proof  against  tl\e  fanaticism  of  opinion,  and  no  happi- 
Ji3»3  agamst  political  divisions.   The  tones  were  besides. 


exasperated  at  their  losses  in  the  Incursionsthey  had  made 
in  company  with  the  savages  in  the  preceeding  cam- 
paign: but  that  which  envenomed  them  the  most  was, 
that  several  individuals  of  tlie  same  party,  who,  having 
quitted  their  habitations,  were  come  to  claim  hospitahty 
then  so  much  in  honor  among  the  Americans,  and  paili- 
cularly  at  Wyoming,  had  been  ax-rested  as  suspected 
persons,  and  sent  to  take  their  ti-ial  in  Connecticut. — 
Others  had  been  expelled  from  the  colony.  Thus  ha- 
treds became  continually  more  and  more  rancorous.  The 
tories  swore  revenge:  they  coalesced  with  the  Indians. 
The  time  was  favom-able,  as  the  youth  of  Wyoming  were 
at  tlie  army.  In  order  the  better  to  secure  success,  and 
to  surprise  their  enemies  before  they  should  think  of 
standing  upon  their  defence,  they  resorted  to  artifice. 
They  pretended  the  most  friendly  dispositions,  while 
they  meditated  only  war  and  vengeance. 

A  few  weeks  before  they  purposed  to  execute  their 
horrible  enterprise,  they  sent  several  messengers,  charg- 
ed with  protestations  of  their  earnest  desire  to  cultivate 
peace.  These  perfidies  lulled  the  inhabitants  of  Wyo- 
ming into  a  deceitful  security,  while  they  procured  the 
tories  and  savages  the  means  of  concerting  with  their 
partisans,  and  of  observing  the  immediate  state  of  the 
colony.  Notwidistanding  the  solemn  assurances  of  tlie 
Indians,  tlie  colonists,  as  it  often  happens  when  great  ca- 
lamities are  about  to  fall  on  a  people,  seemed  to  have  a 
sort  of  prc-sentiment  of  their  approaching  fate.  They 
wrote  to  Washington,  praying  liim  to  lend  them  imme- 
diate assistance.  Their  despatches  did  not  reach  him: 
they  wei-e  intercepted  by  the  Pennsylvania  loyaUsts;  and 
they  would,  besides,  have  arrived  too  late.  The  savages 
had  already  made  tlieir  appearance  upon  the  frontiers  of 
the  colony:  tlie  plunder  they  had  made  tliere  was  of  lit- 
tle importance,  but  tlie  cruelties  they  had  perpetrated 
we  aflVightful;  the  mournful  prelude  of  those  more  ter- 
rible scenes  which  were  shortly  to  follow! 

About  the  commencement  of  tlie  month  of  .Tulv,  tlie 
Indians  suddenly  appeared  in  force  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna.  They  were  headed  by  the  John  But- 
ler and  Brandt,  already  named,  with  other  chiefs  of  tlieir 
nation,  disting-uished  by  their  extreme  ferocity  in  the 
preceding  expeditions.  This  troop  amounted  in  all  to 
sixteen  hundi'ed  men,  of  whom  less  than  a  fourth  were 
Indians,  and  the  rest  tories,  disguised  and  painted  to 
resemble  tliem:  the  officers,  however,  wore  the  uniforms 
of  their  rank,  and  had  the  appearance  of  regulai-s.  The 
colonists  of  Wyoming,  finding  their  friends  so  remote, 
and  their  enemies  so  near,  had  consti-ucted  for  tlieir  se- 
cui'it)'  four  forts,  in  which,  and  upon  diff"erent  points  of 
the  frontier,  they  had  distributed  about  five  hundred 
men.  '\' . 

The  whole  colony  was  plaeetf  under  the  command  qf 
Zebulon  Butler,  cousin  of  John,  a  man  who  with  some 
courage,  was  totally  devoid  of  capacity.  He  w.^s  even 
accused  of  ti-eache"ry;  but  this  imputatation  is  not  prov- 
ed. It  is  at  least  certain  that  one  of  the  forts  whiclistood 
nearest  to  the  frontiers,  was  entrusted  to  soldiers  inflect- 
ed with  the  opinions  of  the  tories,  and  who  gave  it  up, 
without  resistance,  at  the  first  approach  of  the-  enemy. 
The  second,  on  being  vigorously  assaulted,  surrendered 
at  discretion.  The  savages  spared,  it  is  true,  the  women 
and  chilcb-en,  but  butchered  aU  the  rest  without  excef*. 
tion.     Zebuion  tlien  withdi-ew,  with  all  hia  people,  into 
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the  principal  fort,  called  Kingston.  The  old  men,  the 
women,  the  children,  the  sick,  in  a  word  all  that  were 
unable  to  bear-  arms,  repaired  thitlier  in  throngs,  and 
uttering' lamentable  cries,  as  to  tlie  last  refuge  where  any 
hope  of  safety  remained.  The  position  was  susceptible 
of  defence:  and  if  Zebuloii  had  held  firm  lie  might  have 
hoped  to  withstand  the  enemy  until  the  arrival  of  suc- 
cours. But  John  Butler  was  lavish  of  promises  in  order 
to  draw  him  out,  in  which  he  succeeded,  by  persuading 
him  that  if  he  would  consent  to  a  parley  in  the  open 
field,  the  siege  would  soon  be  raised  and  every  thing 
accommodated.  John  retired,  in  fact,  with  all  his  corps; 
Zebulon  afterwards  marched  out  to  the  place  appointed 
for  the  conference,  at  a  conslderalile  distance  from  the 
fort;  from  motives  of  caution,  he  took  with  him  four 
hundi-cd  men  well  armed,  being  nearly  the  whole 
strength  of  his  gan-ison.  If  this  step  was  not  dictated  by 
treachery,  it  must  at  least  be  attributed  to  a  verj'  stz'ange 
simplicity.  Having  come  to  the  spot  agreed  on,  Zebu- 
Ion  found  no  living  being  there.  Reluctant  to  return 
without  an  interview,  he  advanced  towards  tlie  foot  of  a 
mountain,  at  a  still  greater  distance  from  the  fort,  hoping- 
he  might  tliere  find  some  person  to  confer  with.  The 
farther  he  proceeded  in  tliis  dismal  solitude,  the  more  he 
had  occasion  to  remark  that  no  token  appeared  of  the 
presence  or  vicinity  of  human  creatures.  But  far  from 
lialting,  as  if  impelled  by  an  in-esistible  destiny,  he  con- 
t'jiued  his  march.  The  country,  meanwhile,  began  to  be 
cversliadowed  by  thick  forests;  at  length.  In  a  winding 
path,  he  perceived  a  flag  which  seemed  to  wave  him  on. 
The  individual  who  bore  it,  as  if  afraid  of  treachery  from 
his  side,  retired  as  he  advanced,  still  making  the  same 
signals.  But  already  the  Indians  who  knew  the  counti-j', 
profiting  by  the  obscurity  of  the  woods,  had  completely 
surrounded  him.  The  unfortunate  American,  without 
suspicion  of  the  peril  he  was  in,  continued  to  press  for- 
ward, in  order  to  assure  the  traitors  that  he  would  not 
betray  them.  He  was  awakened  but  too  soon  trom  this 
dream  of  secuinty;  in  an  instant  tlie  savages  spmngfrom 
their  ambush,  and  fell  upon  him  with  hideous  yells. 

He  formed  his  little  troop  inso  a  compact  column,  and 
showed  more  presence  of  mind  in  danger  than  he  had 
manifested  in  the  negoclations.  Though  surprised,  the 
Americans  exhibited  such  vigour  and  resolution  that  the 
advantage  was  ratlier  on  their  side;  when  a  soldier,  either 
through  treacheiy  or  cowai-dice,  cried  out  aloud,  "The 
colonel  has  ordered  a  retreat."  The  Americans  imme- 
diately break,  the  savages  leap  in  among  the  ranks,  and 
a  horrible  carnage  ensues.  The  fugitives  fall  by  missiles, 
the  resisting  by  clubs  and  tomahawks.  The  v/ounded 
overturn  those  that  are  not,  the  dead  and  the  dying  are 
heaped  together  pyomiscuoush'.  Happy  those  who  ex- 
pire the  soonest!  The  savages  reserve  the  living  for  tor- 
tures! and  the  infuriate  tories,  if  other  ai-ms  fail  them, 
mangle  the  prisoners  with  their  nails!  Never  was  rout  so 
deplorable;  never  was  massacre  accompanied  with  so 
many  horrors.  Nearly  all  the  Americans  perished; 
about  sixty  escaped  from  the  butchery,  and  with  Zcbu- 
lon,  made  their  way  good  to  a  redoubt  upon  tlie  other 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  conquerors  invested  Kingston  anew,  and  to  dis- 
may the  relics  of  the  garrison  by  the  most  execrable 
spectacle,  they  hurled  Into  the  place  above  two  hundred 
scalps,  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  their  slaughtered 
brethren.  Col.  Dennison,  who  commanded  the  fort, 
seeing  the  impossibility  of  defence,  sentaflagto  inquire 
of  Butler  what  terms  would  be  allowed  the  garrison,  on 
surrendering  the  fort?  He  answered,  with  all  the  fellness 
of  his  inhuman  character,  and  in  a  single  word — the 
hatchet.  Reduced  to  this  dreadful  extremity  the  colonel 
still  made  what  resistance  he  coidd.  At  length  having 
lost  almost  all  his  soldiers,  he  sun-endered  at  discretion. 
The  savages  entered  the  fort  and  began  to  drag  out  the 
vanquished,  who  knowing  the  hands  they  were  in,  ex- 
pected ho  mercy.  But  impatient  of  the  tedious  process 
of  murder  in  detail,  the  ba»'barians  afterwards  bethought 
themselves  of  enclosing  the  men,  women  and  children, 


promiscuously  in  the  houses  and  barracks,  to  which  they 
set  fire  and  consumed  all  within,  listening,  delighted,  to 
the  moans  and  shrieks  of  the  expiring  multitude. 

The  fort  of  Wilkesbarre  still  remained  in  the  power 
of  the  colonists  of  Wyoming.  The  victors  presented 
themselves  before  it;  those  Within  hoping  to  find  mercy, 
surrendered  at  discretion,  and  witliout  resistance.  But 
if  opposition  exasperated  these  ferocious  men,  pr  rather 
these  tigers,  insatiable  of  human  blood,  submission  did 
not  soften  them.  Their  rage  was  principally  exercised 
upon  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison;  all  of  whom  they  put 
to  death,  with  a  barbaj'lty  ing-enious  in  tortui-e.  As  for 
the  rest,  men,  women  and  children,  who  appeared  to 
them  not  to  merit  any  special  attention,  they  burned 
them  as  before,  in  the  houses  and  barracks.  The  forts 
being  fallen  into  their  hands,  the  barbarians  proceeded 
without  obstacle,  to  the  devastation  of  the  country.  They 
employed  at  once,  fire,  sword  and  all  instruments  of  de- 
struction. The  crops  of  every  description  were  consigned 
to  the  flames.  The  habitations,  granaries,  and  other 
constructions,  the  fruit  of  yeai-s  of  human  industry,  sunk 
in  ruin  under  the  desh-uctive  strokes  of  these  canibals. 
,v 

Quantity  or  depth  of  water  that  fell  in  rain  and  snow, 
and  the  number  of  da3'S  in  wliich  it  rained  or  snowed,  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.  from  Nov.  1, 1809,  to  Nov.  1,  1810. 


Inch.  Water.  Falling  Wea. 


In.  Water.  Fall.  Wea. 


1809.  Nov.    3  l-16th  9 

days. 

1810.  June  5             Bdavs 

Dec.     3  2-16      5 

July  6  2-16  12 

1810.  Jan,      1  5-16      3 

Aug.  5            9 

Feb.     2              3 

Septl  6-16    4 

March  1  14-16    7 

Oct.  0  4-16     2 

April  3  4-16       5 
May     1               2 

33  6-16  69 

Aver.  ht.  Barom.  above  period  in  times  of  rain  29.48  in. 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE  FOR  JANUARY. 

The  following  table  has  been  formed  from  the  ob- 
servations made  at  the  Health  Office  during  22  years, 
commencing  with  1807  and  ending  with  last  January. 
The  observations  have  been  made  throughout  tliat  time 
with  the  same  thermometer,  exposed  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, and  exhibit  probably  as  fair  a  criterion  of  the  tem- 
peratiu'e  for  these  years,  as  can  be  obtained.  It  is  pur- 
posed to  furnish  a  similar  table  for  each  month,  through- 
out the  year,  as  a  standard  by  which  to  compare  the 
state  of  the  thermometer  at  any  subsequent  period;  such 
tables  wiU  be  very  useful,  and  much  more  certain  tlian 
the  usual  conjectures  that  are  frequently  made.  This 
table  exhibits  at  one  view,  the  temperature  for  each  day 
of  the  month  of  January  for  each  year,  at  9,  12  and  3 
o'clock;  and  likewise  the  mean  of  tliose  three  daily  ob- 
servations at  the  foot  of  the  table.  The  outer  columns 
exhibit  the  highest,  lowest  and  mean  of  each  observa- 
tion, and  the  range,  of  the  thermometer  during  the 
month,  and  the  mean  of  each  month  of  each  year.  The 
usual  mode  of  ascertaining  the  mean,  is  to  add  the  high- 
est and  lowest  togetlier  and  divide  the  amount  by  2 — 
we  have  adopted  a  dift'erent  plan,  believing  that  it  shows 
more  fairly  the  resnlt.  We  have  added  eveiy  obsen-a- 
tion  together,  and  divided  their  sum  by  tlie  number  of 
observations,  which  .generally  gives  a  different  result 
from  the  former  mode:  Thus  for  instance,  at  3  o'clock 
On  21st,  in  1811,  the  highest  was  66,  the  lowest  24=90, 
mean  45  by  old  mode — actual  mean  as  found  in  the  other 
way  37.  The  observations  were  omitted  on  Sundays, 
excepting  for  the  few  last  years. 
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REMARKS. 

Tlie  highest  obsenrallon  in  tlie  22  years  was  66  on  the 
31st  Jan.  1811,  at  3  P.  M.  the  neit  highest  60  on  tiie 
11th,  1810,  at  3  P.  M. 

The  lowest  obsen-ation  0,  on  the  25th,  at  9  A.  M.  tlie 
next  lowe.st  was  7  on  the  following'  day,  at  the  same 
hour.  These  appear  to  be  the  only  two  instances  in 
which  the  tliermometer  fell  below  10°  in  the  whole  se- 
nes.  » 

The  warmest  year  was  1807,  averaging  for  the  month 
42°,  the  coldest  1821—27°. 

The  warmest  days  4th  and  6tli — average  38. 

Lowest  daily  average  32°. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  from  0  to  66°. 

The  average  tempei-ature  of  January  for  22  years 
34°. 


COMPAEISOS. 

H 

jghest. 

Lowest        Mean 

1775 

17th 

47 

1  and  2 

25            36 

1790 

4 

40 

6th 

20            30 

1791 

7 

55 

2 

/?            31 

1792 

3 

46 

23 

Q,  7-10tIi3 

I8O77 

to    i. 

21 

66 

^5 

0            34 
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DURHAM  CAVE. 

Mr.  Wilson, — The  following  brief  description  of  a 
cave,  vulgarly  called  the  "Devil's  Hole,"  lying  in  Dur- 
hatn  township,  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  about 
fifty  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  may  not  perhaps  be 
unacceptable  to  some  of  your  readers.  The  observations 
were  made  August  5th  and  October  12th,  of  the  year 
1802.  It  cei-tainly  ranks  among  the  natural  curiosities  of 
this  countiy,  and  desen-es  gi-eater  publicity  than  that 
which  has  been  given  it  by  historians.  Should  some  na- 
ftirahsthave  recourse  to  the  place,  survey  the  cave,  and 
give  an  authentic,  minute,  ample  and  animated  account 
of  it  to  the  world,  he  would  do  no  more  tlian  liis  duty. 

The  entrance  into  this  grotto  is  about  one  hundred 
yards  west  of  the  Delaware  river;  and  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  north  from  the  point  of  land  at 
the  confluence  of  Durham  creek  and  said  river.  The 
height  of  the  eminence,  enclosing  the  cavity,  is  from  two 
hundred  to  two  hundi-ed  and  thirty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  circumjacent  land.  From  the  pathway  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  top  of  the  roek  above,  the  measurement  is 
upwards  of  forty  feet.  Three  or  four  persons  may  easily 
enter  abreast;  but  no  more,  as  the  mouth,  though  wide 
enough  for  admitting  a  great  number,  is  rendered  inac- 
cessible by  a  ledge  of  rocks  running  pc\rtly  across.  The 
cave  is  naturally  divided  into  three  grand  apartments, 
o6t  of  each  of  wliich  into  the  other  the  descent  is  steep, 
caused  also  by  rocks  prominent  and  jutting.  After  a 
descent  of  about  tliirty  feet,  the  first  apartment  or  cham- 
ber, displays  its  greatest  height  and  width,  of  which  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  form  a  true  estimate,  on  account 
of  the  irregularities  in  the  vault  occasioned  by  deep  in- 
terstices, and  low  dependent  stone.  A  faint  idea  of  its 
dimensions  may,  however,  be  forlned  fr cm  the  following 
statement : 


An  Average. 

K 

Length 

Width   Height 

in  ft 

in  fL       in  ft. 

JPirst  Apartment, 

90 

33            20 

Second  do. 

96 

40            20 

Thijxl     do. 

93 

16            17 

Length  of  tho  whole"^ 

cave  to  the  water's  >    279 

edge  at  the  bottom  J 
Breadth  of  the  water  20  ^ 

Total,  299 

October  12th.  In  tlie  open  air  the  thermometer  stood 
at  64°,  at  the  pailition  between  the  first  and  second 
apartments  it  descended  to  59°^between  the  second 
and  third  apartments  it  sunk  to  54°,  which  it  preserved 
tliroughout  the  whole  of  the  innermost  chamber. 

August  5tli.  The  thermometer  was  veiy  differently 
affected  by  the  enveloped  air,  standing  then,  in  the 
open  at  78°,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  first  chamber 
at  54,  but  at  the  fartlaer  end  of  the  lowermost,  rose  to 
62. 

To  account  for  the  rising  of  tlie  mercury  at  the  bot- 
tom, I  cannot  concede  to  the  hypothesis  of  either  Mp. 
Bayle  or  Dr.  Goldsmith,  but  must  ventui-e  a  conjecture 
of  my  own. 

It  is  found  by  experience,  that,  in  mines  of  great 
depth,  the  air,  for  a  considerable  space  in  the  descent, 
gi'ovvs  colder,  but  afterwards  is  felt  to  be  of  a  warmer 
temperature  increasing  proportionably  with  the  depth. 
Mr.  Bayle  accounts  for  this  by  alleging  "  magazines  of 
fire  to  be  near  to  tlie  centre  of  the  earth,  which  com- 
municate their  heat  to  the  neighbouring  regions" — but 
Goldsmith  ascribes  it  to  other  causes:  "  In  some  mmes 
(says  he)  the  composition  of  the  earth  all  around  is  of 
such  a  nature,  that,  upon  the  admission  of  water,  or  air, 
it  frequently  becomes  hot,  and  often  bursts  out  into 
eruptions.  Beside  this,  as  the  external  air  cannot  readi- 
ly reach  the  bottom,  or  be  renewed  there,  an  observa- 
ble heat  is  perceived  below,  without  the  necessity  of 
recurring  to  the  central  heat  for  an  explanation." 

In  the  instance  of  the  mercury  rising  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cave,  if  is  presumed,  that  the  air,  being  perceived 
wanner,  originated  from  neither  of  tlie  above  causes,  but 
from  the  heat  of  a  numerous  party  who  had  been  there 
a  considerable  time  with  lights,  before  the  thermometer 
was  applied.  The  depth  is  not  gi-eat  enough  to  reach 
Bayle's  central  fire;  nor  are  there  any  evidences  of 
Goldsmith's  chymical  operation  between  the  air  and 
mineral  substances. 

On  some  parts  of  the  vault  is  a  white  parget  some- 
what chrystalised;  and  is  probably  a  petrefaction,  com- 
posed of  water  exuded  thi'ough  the  rock  and  calcareous 
matter.  It  is,  by  the  assistance  of  a  hammer,  easily 
severed  from  the  stone  to  which  it  adheres;  some  of  it 
by  the  fingers.  Over  other  parts  of  the  arch  tliere  is 
another  kind  of  incfustation,  dark  in  colour.  This  has 
tlie  appeai-ance  of  moss  upon  a  tree,  but  as  hard  as  the 
rock  itself,  and  over  it  water  is  continually  ti-ickhng. 
The  rock  encompassing  the  cavern  is  entu-ely  limestone, 
through  which  in  many  places,  there  is  a  perpetual  per- 
colation of  water. 

By  suppposition,  the  descent,  in  a  right  line,  forms  an 
angle  of  40°  with  the  horizon. 

At  the  bottom  is  a  basin  of  excellent  water,  which 
measured  twenty  feet  to  the  place  where  it  came  into 
contact  witli  the  rock,  terminating  the  cave  as  far  as  it 
has  been,  or  can  be,  yet  explored.  Beyond  the  meet- 
ing of  the  rock  and  water  there  is  a  conduit  running 
faither  into  the  earth,  than  could  be  measured  with  a 
long  pole;  and  is,  undoubtedly  continued,  though  it 
may  ramify  into  many  subordinate  channels,  before  it 
advances  to  the  beds  of  the  river  and  creek.  The 
many  springs  on  the  verges;  the  proportionable  rising 
and  falling  of  the  water,  contained  in  the  cavern,  with 
the  flowing  of  the  waters  in  the  river  and  creek,  demon- 
strate tlie  connection;  and  prove  the  surface  of  tlie  one 
to  be  on  a  level  with  the  other.  When  there  is  a  high 
fresh  in  the  river,  the  lowest  chamber  is  nearly  filled. 

At  the  partition  between  the  first  and  second  apart- 
ments a  small  branch  of  the  cave,  thirty-two  feet  in 
length,  takes  a  coiu-se  in  an  easterly  direction  and  so 
wide  as  to  permit  in  some  places  two  persons  to  pass. 
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From  this  branch  are  two  others,  Btill  smaller,  the  one 
extending'  twenty-two  feet  north,  the  other  fourteen 
soiithj  and,  in  width  admitting  one  person. —  iFil.  Mer. 

LOGANIAN  LIBRARY. 

This  collection  of  books,  wliich  for  their  value  and 
rarity,  may  compare,  if  it  does  not  exceed  any  other  in 
the  country,  was  made  by  James  Log-an,  who  came  to 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  with  Wilham  Penn,  and 
successively  filled  the  most  conspicuous  and  honourable 
stations  in  it.  His  life  was  an  undeviating  and  arduous 
exercise  of  his  faculties  for  the  good  of  the  province, 
and  the  interests  of  the  proprietaries. — And  in  this  le- 
gacy, originally  intended  by  him  for  the  citizens  of  the 
state,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  tlie  generations  which 
were  to  succeed  him,  his  enlarged  mind  desiring  the 
extension  to  others,  ef  the  means  of  those  pursuits  he 
had  himself  so  successfully  cultivated. 

With  this  view,  he  built  a  suitable  house  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  library;  and  by  deed,  vested  it  (with  the 
books  he  had  collected,  and  certain  rents,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  tlieir  number,  and  supporting  a  Li- 
brarian,) in  trustees  for  the  use  of  tlie  public,  forever; 
this  deed  he  afterwards  cancelled,  and  prepared,  but 
did  not  hve  to  execute  another,  in  which  some  altera- 
tions were  made  in  the  funds  and  regulations. — By  his 
last  will -and  testament,  bearing  date  the  25th  day  of 
November,  1749,  he  devised  two  valuable  rents  chai-ge, 
declaring  them  to  be  intended  for  the  support  of  the 
Library. 

After  his  death,  his  sons  William  Logan  and  James 
.Logan,  John  Smith,  and  Hannah  his  wife,  being  the 
surviving  daughter  of  James  Logan  tlie  elder,  and  the 
said  Wm.  and  James  Logan,  and  John  Smith,  being  the 
surviving  executors  of  his  last  will,  induced  by  the  same 
laudable  motives,  and  desirous  of  cariying  the  intention 
of  their  father  into  effect,  by  deed  bearing  date  the  28th 
day  of  August,  1754,  between  tlie  said  parties,  on  the 
one  part,  and  Israel  Pemberton,  junr.  William  Allen, 
Richard  Peters,  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  the  other 
part,  conveyed  to,  and  invested  in  the  said  Israel  Pem- 
berton, junr.  Wm.  Allen,  Richard  Peters,  and  Benja- 
min Franklin,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  to  the  use  of  the 
said  Wm.  and  James  Logan,  John  Smith,  Israel  Pem- 
berton, junr.  Wilham  Allen,  Richard  Peters,  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  their  heu's  and  assigns  forever,  in  trust 
for  the  purposes  tlierein  mentioned,  the  House  and  Lot 
in  Sixth  street  opposite  the  present  State  House  Yard, 
with  all  the  books  deposited,  according  to  the  catalogue 
thereof,  the  uses  and  trusts  of  which  settlement  were  in 
substance  as  follows: 

That  is  to  say,  "  That  there  should  be  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  trustees,  part  of  whom  should  be  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  said  James  Logan,  the  elder,  preferring 
the  male  line  to  the  female,  as  long  as  any  of  his  descen- 
dants remained;  that  one  of  his  male  descendants,  taken 
in  priority  of  birth,  and  prefemng  the  male  line  to  the 
female  hne,  should  be  Librarian  of  the  said  pubhc  Li- 
brary, with  a  power  of  employing  deputies;  that  the 
library  should  be  opened  for  the  pubhc  use  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  that  books  might  be  borrowed  thereout  under 
certain  restrictions;"  and  for  supporting  the  expense  of 
the  institution,  and  enlarging  the  collection  by  the  pur- 
chase of  other  books,  from  time  to  time,  the  said  parties 
■of  the  first  part,  by  the  same  deed  conveyed  to  the  said 
parties  of  the  second  part,  to  the  use  aforesaid,  on  the 
trusts  aforesaid,  the  said  rents  charge,  devised  in  the 
said  last  will  and  testament  of  the  said  James  Logan,  the 
«lder,  to  wit,  a  certain  rent  charge  of  twenty  oae  pounds 
sterling  per  annum,  with  clauses  of  increase,  at  stated 
periods,  according  to  the  valuation  of  disinterested  men, 
issuing  out  of  a  certain  tract  of  land,  situate  in  Solebury 
rtow  nship,  Bucks  county,  containing  three  hundred  and 
jiiaety-six  acres  and  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  which  by 
deed,  dated  the  first  day  of  Ma)'^,  in  the  year  one  thous- 
and sw-^en  hundred  and  fifty,  was  granted  by  the  said 
JaTnes  Logan,  the  elder,  to  Jonathan  Ingham,  in  fee 


simple,  and  also  a  certain  rent  ch:irge  of  ten  pounds 
steriing  per  annum,  with  the  like  clauses  of  increase, 
issuing  out  of  a  certain  other  tiact  of  land  in  the  same 
township  and  county,  containing  two  hundi-ed  acres, 
which  by  deed,  dated  the  twenty -sixth  d,\v  of  May,  in 
the  year  1750,  was  granted  by  the  said  James  Logan, 
the  elder,  to  Jacob  Dean,  in  fee  simple. 

The  hbrary  was  thereupon  opened  for  pubhc  use,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  in  the  settlement.  William 
Logan  served  as  Librai-ian,  without  compensation,  till 
his  death.  The  avocations  of  the  other  members  of 
the  family — their  residence  out  of  town,  and  other 
causes,  suspended  the  operations  of  the  institution, 
although  the  books  were  found  on  examination,  to 
be  in  good  condition.  Having  received  an  addition  of 
near  1000  volumes,  by  the  will  of  the  said  William 
Logan,  the  whole  amounted  to  near  3,500  volumes, 
principally  books  in  the  learned  languages — and  James 
Logan,  (the  son,)  and  only  surviving  trustee  of  the  said 
institution,  requested  the  Legislature,  in  piu"suance  of 
an  agreement  made  between  him  and  the  directors  of 
the  libraiy  company  of  Philadelphia,  that  the  house  and 
lot  of  ground,  two  rents  charge,  books,  &c.  might  be 
vested  in  the  libraiy  company  of  Philadelphia,  and  that 
power  might  be  given  to  make  such  provisions  as  may 
tend  most  effectually  to  render  the  institution  beneficial 
to  the  public,  consistently  with  the  designs  of  the  foun- 
der. The  above  described  property  was  then  vested  in 
the  libraiy  company  of  Philadelpliia,  in  trust,  for  the 
support  and  increase  of  the  Loganian  Libraiy,  under  the 
foDowing  restrictions  and  limitations: 

Section  II.  And  be  itfui-ther  enacted  by  the  authoiity 
aforesaid.  That  the  Directors  of  the  said  Library  Com- 
pany  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  time  being,  together  with 
James  Logan,  and  such  two  other  trustees  as  he  shall 
appoint,  a  majority  of  the  whole  of  whom  shall  be  a 
quorum,  shall  be  trustees  of  tlie  said  Loganian  Librarj', 
and  may  and  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  such  by- 
laws, rules  and  regulations,  for  the  preservation  and 
management  thereof,  as  consistently  as  may  be  with  the 
meaning  and  instructions  of  the  said  donors,  as  occasion 
shall  require.  Provided  always,  That  the  said  books 
and  other  property  now  in  the  said  messuage,  and  such 
additions  thereto  as  may  be  made,  shall  always  be  kept 
separate  and  apart  from  the  books  belonging' to  the  Li- 
brary Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  be  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Loganian  Library,  agreeably  to  the  intention 
of  the  donor,  and  for  continuing  a  succession  of  trustees* 
composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  said  James  Logan, 
the  elder,  or  of  persons  appointed  by  such  descendants. 
The  institution  has  continued  to  flourish  under  the 
management  of  the  directors,  assisted  by  the  reprcsenta.- 
tives  of  the  Logan  family,  of  whom  Albanus  Logan  is 
now  the  oldest  male  heir,  and  on  whom,  of  course,  the 
appointment  of  the  other  two  directors  is  vested.  The 
property  has  increased  enormously  in  value,  and  will,  in 
1861,  produce  a  very  large  income.  The  farm,  occupied 
by  the  Ingham  family,  is  very  productive  and  valuable. 
When  the  period  of  128  years  shall  have  expired,  the 
company  will  derive  a  lai-ge  income  from  it. 

Of  the  value  of  the  books  in  this  library,  it  would  per- 
haps, be  unnecessaiy  to  say  much  in  this  place.  I  cannot 
however,  omit  an  anecdote,  related  to  me  by  a  medical 
gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  which  places  their  value  in 
a  strong  hglit.  He  had  occasion  to  consult  three  old 
medical  writers,  whose  works,  although  known  to  be 
scarce,  he  felt  little  doubt,  would  be  found  in  most  good 
medical  libraries — he  was  unsuccessful  in  all,  including- 
that  attached  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital;  when,  on 
repairing  to  the  Loganian  Library,  they  were  all  disco- 
vered on  one  shelf.  I  was  informed  by  a  London  book 
dealer,  to  whom  I  exhibited  the  catalogue,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  volumes  would  be  eagerly  ordered  from 
Europe,  at  almost  any  price,  if  they  were  ofl^ered  for 
sale. 

James  Logan  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend, 
that  he  had  expended  large  sums  of  money,  beyond 
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what  his  means  would  fairly  aftbnl,  to  eiirich  this  col- 
lection, ami  that  tliere  was  one  book  in  it  wliich  he  re- 
ceived a  present  from  a  celebrated  scliolurin  HoUaiul, 
with  tlie  statement  that  no  money  could  liave  purchased 
it,  being'  the  only  duplicate  then  known.  Tlie  citizens 
of  Pennsylvairia  should  duly  appreciate  tliis  library,  and 
the  intentions  of  tlie  donors. 

By  the  foreg-oing- statements  it  appears,  that  although 
James  Logan  is  entitled  to  the  gi-atitude  of  posterity  for 
his  excellent  intentions,  there  are  others  who  deserve 
also  a  share;  liis  children,  who  so  generously  canied 
those  intentions  into  effect  when  tlie  property,  a  very 
valuable  one,  had  fallen  to  them  as  residuai-y  legtitecs, 
should  not  be  forgotten.  By  the  present  law,  they  have 
almost  no  conti-oul  over  the  funds,  &c.  of  the  institution 
because  the  directors  of  tlie  Philadelphia  Library  Com- 
pany being  more  numerous,  can  always  out-vote  them. 

The  collection  at  tliis  time,  1828,  amounts  to  near 
5000  volumes,  and  is  daily  increasing  by  donations,  &c. 

The  following  bill  is  now  before  the  legislatui'e,  and 
as  it  tends  to  tlirow  light  on  some  of  the  concerns  of  this 
valuable  institution,  I  ti-anscribe  it  for  publication: 

To  the  hon.  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General 
Assembly  met,  the  Memorial  of  the  Librar}'  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  respectfully  showcth: 

Tiiat  by  an  act  of  Assembly  of  this  Commonwealth 
passed  theSlst  of  March  1792,  and  recited  therein  to 
be  made  at  the  request  of  James  Logan,  the  only  sur- 
viving trustee  of  tlie  Institution,  called  the  Loganian  Li- 
brary, the  legal  property  therein,  and  in  a  certain  mes- 
suage and  lot,  and  ground  rents  described  in  the  act, 
were  vested  in  your  memorialists  upon  the  ti-usts  therein 
mentioned. 

That  the  use  of  the  books  in  the  said  Library  now 
amounting  to  aljout  five  thousand  volumes,  andfomiing 
X  collection  which  would  be  deemed  valuable  in  any 
countiy,  is  in  everj-  sense  public,  all  persons  in  tliis  com- 
munity having  a  right  to  read  them  within  the  building- 
which  contains  them,  without  fee  or  reward,  and  having 
also  a  right  to  take  them  from  the  building  to  their  own 
houses,  for  a  Umited  time,  upon  making  a  deposit  to  se- 
cure their  return.  In  fixing  the  period  during  which 
hooks  may  be  detained  from  the  Librar)',  reference  is 
jjarticularly  made  by  the  by-laws,  to  the  accommodation 
af  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who,  if  they  reside 
more  than  seven  miles  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
may  detain  them  double  the  period  that  is  allowed  to  a 
resident  of  the  city.  In  no  instance,  nor  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, is  any  thing  paid  by  tlie  reader  for  the  use 
of  these  books. 

The  founder  of  the  Library  having  thus  destined  it, 
provided  funds  for  its  suppoil,  and  he  and  his  family, 
upon  whom,  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  incom- 
plete in  his  life  time,  it  fell  to  carrj'  tlie  design  into  ef- 
ieci,  appropriated  a  messuage  and  lot  in  Pliiladelphia, 
and  two  rents-charge  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  for  the  li- 
beral object  of  providing  a  librarian,  and  of  preserving", 
repairing  and  increasing  the  stock  of  books.  It  is  in  re- 
lation to  the  rent-charges  before  mentioned,  tliat  your 
memorialists  ask  leave  to  petition  tlie  legislature. 

The  said  rcnt-ch.irges  amount  at  present  to  twenty- 
five  pounds  sterling,  and  to  ten  pounds  sterling',  toge- 
ther efjual  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  money 
of  the  United  States — but  they  arc  of  a  peculiar  descrip- 
tion. They  were  respectively  reserved  upon  grants  or 
leases,  of  two  tracts  of  land  in  Solesbury  township, 
Bucks  county,  one  of  the  said  grants  or  leases  having 
been  made  on  the  first  of  May  174-7,  by  James  Logan, 
the  elder,  to  Jonathan  Ingham  and  his  heirs,  for  396^ 
acres,  and  the  other  on  the  26th  of  May  1747,  to  Jacob 
Dean  and  his  heirs,  for  200  acres,  adjoining  the  above; 
and  the  provision  which  distinguishes  them  from  other 
rents,  is  one  that  calls  for  a  valuation  on  the  first  March 
1861,  and  at  the  expiration  of  every  term  of  128  years 
thereaflcr,  ofthe  respective  tracts  out  of  which  they  arc 


payable,  with  all  the  improvements,  by  four  judicious 
persons,  to  be  indifferently  chosen  bv  the  parties,  and  by 
how  much  the  tiue  value  of  the  land  and  improvements, 
shall  in  their  judgment  exceed  the  rents  reserved  in  the 
deeds,  one  full  half  of  such  excess  is  to  be  added  to  Hie 
rents,  and  to  become  new  rents  to  be  paid  by  the  re- 
spective grantees,  their  heirs  or  assigns. 

The  true  character  of  these  rents,  as  your  memorialists 
conceive,  is  that  they  are  peiTnanent,  and  indefeasible 
rents  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  pounds  and  ten  pounds 
sterling,  and  no  more;  the  result  of  a  valuation  in  the 
year  1861  being  entirely  contingent,  depending  upon 
tlie  th-en  state  of  the  land  and  improvements,  and  upon 
tlie  judgment  of  tlie  appraisers,  and  consequently  being 
of  so  uncertain  a  natui-e  that  no  man  can  undertake  up- 
on his  oath  to  estimate  them  before  hand.  Yet  it  is  by 
reason  of  this  clause  for  periodical  valuation,  that  a 
course  has  been  taken  by  the  assessors  of  Solesbury 
township  under  the  county  rates  and  levies  law,  which 
has  greatly  impaired  the  product  of  tile  rents,  and  threat- 
ens to  absorb  them  altogether. 

The  principle  of  valuation  by  the  assessors  extends 
beyond  doubt  to  the  complete  absorption  of  the  actual 
or  present  rents  by  the  taxes. 

Youi-  memorialists  beg  leave,  on  this  head,  to  submit 
that  the  rents  are  more  in  the  nature  of  annual  rents 
payable  by  tenants  to  their  landlord,  with  clauses  of  re- 
newal from  period  to  period,  than  to  what  in  the  county 
rates  and  levies  law  are  termed  ground  rents.  The 
grants  or  leases  contain  conditions  or  stipulations  in  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  of  ground  to  be  cleared,  of  the 
laniber  to  be  cut  and  of  the  mode  of  cropping  the  ground, 
and  the  rights  of  the  landlord  are  thus  retained  to  the 
full  extent  of  requiring  all  tliat  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  estates  in  the  stipulated  condition  to 
be  done  by  the  grantees  and  their  heus  and  assign*,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  in  this  view  they  were  regarded  in  the 
townshij)  up  to  tlie  year  1803 — prior  to  which  time  they 
were  never  taxed  or  assessed  for  any  purpose;  or  if  they 
were,  the  proprietors  of  the  land  paid  all  the  taxes.  Rents 
resei'ved  upon  leases  with  clauses  of  renewal,  are  not 
subject,  it  is  believed,  to  the  payment  of  taxes  under 
that  act,  and  your  memorialists  hope  that  tlie  legislature 
will  protect  this  public  benefaction,  by  declaring,  or  by 
giving  to  your  memorialists  the  means  of  asserting  in  ?» 
court  of  justice,  that  tliese  peculiar  rents  come  within 
the  reason  and  spirit  of  ordinaiy  rents,  and  tlierefore  are 
not  to  be  valued  by  tlie  assessors.  But  on  no  principle 
can  the  valuation  now  for  some  yeai-s  made  by  the  asses- 
sors of  Solesbury  township  be  justified.  The  act  re- 
quires the  assessors  to  value  ground  rents,  as  well  as  the 
other  enumerated  estates,  at  what  they  will  bona  fide 
sell  for  in  ready  money;  and  as  the  chai'acter  of  these 
rents  Jias  led  perhaps  to  a  speculation  of  what  will  be 
their  amount  after  the  viduationof  1861,  and  every  128 
years  thereafter,  the  plain  practicrd  rule  has  been  reject- 
ed, and  they  have  been  estimated  at  a  value  tliat  nothing 
but  vague  speculation  could  have  induced  any  one  to 
suggest. 

In  the  year  1817,  the  first  year  of  which  your  memo- 
rialists have  obtained  an  authentic  certificate  of  assess- 
ment, the  £25  rent  was  valued  at  ;J4,635,  and  the  £10 
rent  at  $3,225.  In  1820,  the  former  was  assessed  at 
8,343,  and  the  latter  at  6,948  dollars;  and  in  the  year 
1823  the  assessment  was  raised  to  10,593  dollars  for  the 
larger,  and  the  smaller  one  reduced  to  6,558  dollars.  In 
1826,  tlie  time  of  the  last  ti'iennial  assessment,  tlie  for- 
mer was  placed  at  9,048  dollars,  and  the  latter  at  5,247 
dollars,  tlio  two  making  an  agregate  valuation,  in  the 
year  1823,  of  17,151  dollars,  and  at  present  of  14,295 
dollars,  tlie  fomier  being  a  price  which  at  simple  interest 
would  produce  $1,029  06  per  annum,  and  the  latter 
§857  70  per  annum,  the  whole  rent  being  as  before 
stated,  but  155  dollars,  or  thereabouts,  and  to  suppose, 
under  any  view  of  the  fiiture  valuation  not  entirely  ex- 
travagant, that  a  purchaser  cail  be  found  to  give  a  price 
equal  to  800  or  1000  dollart  per  annum,  for  the  now  un- 
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expired  term  of  34  years  before  the  valuation,  during' all 
which  time  he  will  receive  back  but  155  dollars  per  an- 
num, is  to  suppose  a  man  bereft  of  his  reason.  Yet  your 
nieinoriaJists  have  heretofore  urg-ed  this  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  county  without  the  least  effect,  and  the  va- 
luation is  persisted  in  notwithstanding'  all  that  has  been 
said  to  the  eiiect,  of  making-  the  two  ground  rents  tog-e- 
Iher  pay  a  tax  of  §27  15  upon  $155,  or  neai'ly  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  income;  while  the 
enth'e  estates,  or  farms,  with  their  valuable  improve- 
ments, pay  but  $4:5  70.  Your  memorialists  beg  leave  to 
repeat,  that  this  is  the  property  of  a  liberal  ])ublic  chari- 
ty, intended  for  the  gratuitous  dissemination  of  instruc- 
tion to  all  classes,  and  they  himibly  pray  that  the  legis- 
lature will  extend  a  hand  to  it,  and  not  leave  it  under 
the  decision  of  the  commissioners  of  the  covmty,  from 
whom  there  is  no  appeal  bylaw,  and  by  whose  judg- 
ment its  value  is  so  materially  impaii-ed,  and  might,  if 
carried  further,  be  entirely  destroyed.  They  respect- 
fully, therefore,  request  that  the  legislature  will  exempt 
these  rents  from  taxes,  or  that  they  will  give  them  an 
appeal  from  the  assessment  to  tl\e  court  of  common  pleas 
of  the  county  of  Bucks. 
And  as  in  duty,  &c. 

CANAL  DOCUMENTS. 
SERIES  m. 
No.  1. 
To  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners. 
Gentlemen, — The  acting-  commissioner  on  the  western 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  communicated  to  the 
board,  at  their  session  in  June  last,  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  attempting  the  completion  on  the  first  of 
March  1828,  of  so  much  of  the  canal  on  the  western  divi- 
sion as  lies  between  Pittsbui-g  and  the  salt  works,  on  the 
Kiskeminetas,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  and  he  stated //«a/ 
with  a  favourable  season  and  great  exertions  this  impor- 
tant object  might  be  accomplished,  and  the  board  b}-  a 
resolution  at  a  subsequent  session,  enjoined  it  as  a  duty 
upon  him  to  have  the  navigation  opened  at  the  time  pro- 
posed, if  in  his  power;  how  far  he    has  respected  this 
mj  unction,  and  endeavoured  to  comply  with  the  v/ishes 
of  the  board  in  common  with  his  own,  will  appear  from 
tlie  following  facts : 

The  Kiskeminetas  and  Pine  creeek  lines  of  twenty-five 
and  a  half  miles,  was  put  under  contract  in  the  first  part 
of  July,  and  about  the  first  of  Aug-ust,  active  operations 
were  commenced  by  the  contractors.  The  weather 
continued  favoai-able  until  about  the  middle  of  October, 
when,  what  may  emphatically  be  called  "the  rainy  sea- 
son" commenced,  nor  has  there  been  five  fair  days  in 
succession,  from  that  time  to  the  present  15th  day  of 
December,  and  it  is  now  raining  copiou.dy.  Witliin  this 
time  we  have  had  several  moderate  freshets  in  our 
streams,  and  two  floods  resembling-  those  at  the  break- 
ing up  of  winter.  When  tlie  first  of  tiiese  freshets  came 
the  feeder  dams  on  the  Kiskeminetas  was  in  an  unfinish- 
ed state,  and  a  consideral^le  portion  of  it  was  swept 
away.  By  this  disaster  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Leech 
and  Trucks,  two  enterprising  and  industrious  men,  have 
sustained,  it  is  believed,  damage  to  the  amount  of  3,000 
dollars.  They,  however,  as  soon  as  they  were  directed 
resumed  their  labours,  increased  their  hands  to  about  200 
and  were  soon  ready  with  materials,  on  the  ground,  to 
repair  the  breacli,  but  had  made  but  little  jn-ogress, 
when  a  second  flood  greater  than  the  first,  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  all  concerned  and  stopt  the  progress  of  the 
work: 

The  season  was  then  far  advanced,  and  the  weather 
continued  stormy  and  tempestuous,  and  tlie  prospect  of 
completing  of  the  feeder  dam,  upon  which  tlie  naviga- 
tion of  the  whole  line  depended,  was  hopeless,  until  the 
retm-n  of  spring.  Oi-ders  were  accordiiigly  given  to  se- 
cure, in  the  best  possible  manner,  what  had  been  done 
.  and  svispend  the  work  on  the  dams  for  the  winter. 

The  acting  commissioner  having  recommended  tliis 
undertaking',  owes  it  to  himself  and  the  board,  to  state 


expressly,  that  had  not  the  present  season  been  much 
more  unfavourable,  than  any  season  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  the  navigation  would  have  been  opened,  at  the 
time  proposecl.  And  whatever  the  board  may  think 
upon  the  subject,  he  is  consoled  by  the  reflection,  that 
if  the;  public  expectations  should  not  be  realised,  the 
fault  will  not  be  his,  nor  the  agent  upon  the  line  employ- 
ed by  the  government,  but  owing,  exclusivelv,  to  cir- 
cumstances and  difficulties,  that  no  lumian  foresight 
could  have  discovered,  nor  human  exeillons  overcome. 

The  contracts  entered  into  for  tlie  construction  of  an 
aqueduct  across  the  Allegheny  river,  near  Pittsburg-, 
the  tunnell  through  Grant's  hill  and  the  other  work  con- 
nected with  theni  liave  already  been  reported  to  the 
board.  The  contractors  of  tliis  work  have  nearly  com- 
pleted the  excavation  of  eai-th  from  the  Allegheny  river, 
the  north  end  of  tlie  tunnel,  and  a  like  progTess  has 
been  made  upon  tlie  Monongahela  river  to  the  sovitli 
end,  two  of  the  lock's  pits  are  excavated  on  this  section, 
much  stone  provided  for  constructing  the  locks.  From 
the  appearance  and  nature  of  the  rock,  at  the  ends  of 
the  tunnell,  it  is  believed  it  will  be  found  sufficiently 
solid,  and  an  arch  of  brick  to  sustain  the  line  of  the  tun- 
nell, may  be  dispensed  with.  This  will  release  the  con- 
tractors from  a  heavy  expense,  and  tend  vei-y  much  to 
facilitate  their  opei-ations. 

The  progress  made  for  consti-ucting  the  aqueduct 
across  the  Allegheny  river  at  Pittsburg,  has  not  been 
equal  to  what  was  anticipated.  The  ground  has  been 
excavated  and  materials  furnished  for  founding  the  abut- 
ments; these  with  some  of  the  piers  were  to  have  been 
founded,  and  the  buildings  raised  above  the  ordinaiy 
floods,  so  that  the  work  might  have  been  prosecuted 
early  in  the  spring,  but  this  has  been  prevented  by  high 
water.  But  the  contractors  have  given  assurances,  and 
from  the  preparatory  steps  taken,  little  doubt  can  be 
entertained  but  they  will  fulfil  their  engagements  at  the- 
stipulated  time. 

The  connection  directed  by  a  resolution  of  the  board,, 
between  the  canal  on  the  west  side  and  the  Alleghenv 
river,  "by  locks  and  other  necessary  works,"  was  put 
under  contract  on  the  21st  day  of  June  last.  This  line 
of  canal  is  about  60  chains  in  lengtli.  The  excavation 
is  completed.  The  fall  of  45  feet  has  been  overcome 
by  five  lift  locks,  two  of  these  locks  arc  completed  ap.d 
one  other  nearly  done.  To  protect  the  river  lock  and 
form  a  safe  and  convenient  harbor,  it  was  fouml  neces- 
sary to  extend  into  the  river  on  the  upper  .side  and  \x\ 
advance  of  the  wings  of  the  lock,  a  heavy  stone  wall, 
supported  by  a  pier  head  M'liere  it  v/as  most  exposed. 
This  building-  tog-ether  'vith  the  foundation  of  the  lock, 
had  to  be  founded  near  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  at  its  lowest  stage  this  season.  At  this  depth  the 
bottom  was  found,  composed  of  loose  materials,  freely 
admitting  the  passage  of  water,  th.at  flowed  in  co]5ious- 
ly,  and  it  was  kept  down  with  g-rcat  labour  and  difficul- 
ty. Tliis,  however,  was  so  far  effected  as  to  enable  the 
workmen  to  lay  the  foundation  and  raise  the  pier  head 
and  protection  wall  with  the  wings  of  the  lock,  a  consi- 
derable height,  and  here  their  progress  was  ai-rested  by 
a  sudden  rise  in  the  river,  and  a  continuation  of  high 
water  has  suspended  the  work  ever  since.  But  :ill  the 
materials  for  tills  lock  arc  on  the  gi-ound,  and  when  the 
waters  abate  and  the  weatlier  becomes  favourable,  this 
with  everj-  other  lock  on  the  line,  15  in  number,  will  be 
completed  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  two  abutments  and  tlirce  piers  of  the  upper  aque- 
duct, on  the  Allegheny  have  been  comiileted.  The 
remaining  two  piers  ai-e  j'et  unfinished,  and  the  continu- 
ed high  water  in  the  river  has  stopt  the  progress  of  tlie 
workman.  The  arches  and  other  wood  work  from  the 
east  abutment  to  the  tliird  pier,  have  been  raised,  roofed 
and  secured,  and  the  whole  work  doi}e  on  this  impor- 
tant building,  has  been  admired  by  all  who  have  ex- 
amined it,  not  only  for  its  elegance  and  beauty,  but  for 
its  complete  adaptation  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  wa» 
designed,  and  its  promise  of  permanent  uscfuhiess. 


nn 
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Ky  the  voluminous  reports  of  the  engineer^,  the  board  j  binhig'  it  with  a  road  across  the  mountain,  these  two  im- 
will  learn  what  has  been  accomphshed  and  what  remains    provoments  should  g-o  hand  in  hand. 


1,522,436  y. 
350,857 
692,718 
22,398  p. 

32,30r 


to  be  done  on  this  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  brief  extract. 
There  has  been  of  excavation  of  eartli 
do.        of  rock 
Embankment  made 
Stone  wall  for  protection 
Mason  work  in  locks,  aqueducts ') 
culverts  and  bridges,  $ 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  principal  expense  of  a  lock 
and  canal  navigation  will  arise  from,  and  be  applicable 
to,  the  work  comprehended  under  the  foregoing  head, 
taken  conjointly,  and  to  settle  a  question  that  has  lieen 
made  a  subject  of  dispute,  an  exact  average  has  been 
tnadc  of  the  actual  cost,  on   each  branch  of  the  work 
upon  this  line,  and  the  following  result  has  been  obtain- 
ed, cts.  m. 
Average  price  of  earth  per  cub  yd  07     1 
Rock    do.          '                         39    7 
Embankment  10     2 
Wall  per  perch                             52     5 
Road  and  farm  bridges         145  00     0 


75    0 


0 


Fencing  canal  by  the  perch 
with  posts  and  boai'cbi. 
Average  price  of  locks  per  ft.  lift  complete,     578  50 
The  gross  amount  of  money  received'^ 

b}'  the  acting  comm'r  from  the  trea-  C    510,500  00 

surer  of  the  board  up  to  this  date,  j 
And  his  disbursement  in  the  public  work 

amount  to  535,816  42 

Leaving  the  balance  due  him  from  the 

common  weal  til  25,316  42 

And  it  is  but  an  act  of  common  justice  to  state  that 
the  duties  performed  by  tlie  gentlemen  composing  the 
engineer  department,  were  not  only  arduous  but  severe, 
and  it  is  to  their  industry  and  perseverance  that  the  pub- 
lic are  indebted  for  the  rapid  progress  made  in  the  work 
this  season,  and  when  the  amount  of  labour  done,  and 
the  style  in  which  it  has  been  executed,  is  taken  into 
the  account,  there  can  be  no  hazard  in  saying  that  it  has 
cost  less  than  any  pub  he  work  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

By  a  report  made  in  the  fall  of  1825,  the  board  well 
recollect  that  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  hill 
slips  upon  the  Allegheny  river,  was  strongly  represented, 
and  the  acting  commissioner  is  now  free  to  declare  that 
all  his  former  apprehensions  have  been  realised.  Near 
thirty  sections  on  the  line,  between  Pittsburg  and  the 
Kiskeminetas,  have  been  subject,  less  or  more,  to  this 
inconvenience;  and  it  v  ill  be  seen  by  the  report  of  Mr. 
Harris,  that  tliis  and  a  few  items  of  expense  omitted, 
will  increase  the  expense  of  consti'ucting  this  line  of 
canal,  and  raise  it  upon  these  sections,  above  the  esti- 
mate of  N.  S.  Roberts,  Esq.  the  former  engineer.  Rut 
on  the  residue  of  the  work  upon  the  hue,  it  has  been 
found,  when  completed,  to  cost  less  than  the  estimate 
of  that  gentleman.  But  this  formidable  obstacle  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  overcome,  for  notwithstaiiding 
the  excessive  rains  that  have  for  two  months  past  satu- 
rated the  earth  with  water,  there  is  no  part  of  the  line, 
were  the  canal  supplied  at  this  time  with  water,  in  which 
the  navigation  would  be  obstructed,  and  it  is  proper  here 
to  observe,  that  no  hill  slips  of  any  consequence  have 
t:iken  place  upon  the  Kiskeminetas  line,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently believed,  from  the  nature  of  tlie  ground,  that 
none  will  occur. 

Mr.  Livermore,  in  his  report,  states  that  the  naviga- 
tion can  be  opened  agi-eeably  to  tlie  conti-acts  entered 
into  at  the  last  sales,  from  the  salt  works  to  BIp.irsville, 
on  the  first  day  of  November  next;  and  in  this  opinion 
the  acting  commissioner  concure;  nor  docs  he  see  any 
reason  why,  if  the  legislature  should  so  direct,  the  hne 
might  not  be  extended  30  miles  further  to  Johnstown, 
and  completed  at  the  same  time.  This  last  mentioned 
section,  however,  would  bo  of  little  uae,  wItho\it  corn- 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  LACOCK,  A.  C. 

Canal  Office,  Dec.  15,  1827. 


No.  2. 
Statement  showing  the  amoimt  of  work  remaining  to 
be  done  on   the  Western  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  from  section  No.  92,  to  the  Monongahela,  with  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  tlic  same. 


Sections. 
Amounl  of  excavation  of  earth 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do.         rock 
embankment 


Yards. 
128,086^ 

12,184 C. 535,753  61 
199,613 


protection  wall,  1,000  perches,     1,000  00 


Aqueducts. 
Aqueduct  over  Pine  creek 
Do,  at  Pittsburg 


Locks. 


Lock  No.  6, 
No.  9, 
No.  10, 


36,753  61 


6,768  72 
100,000  00 

106,768  72 


231  25 

470  00 

5,267  52 


Pier-head  at  outlet  lock  No.  10,  (Allegheny) 


Culverts. 


Culvert  on  section  102 
Do.     on  section  104 


TVctste  TJlert. 
4i  waste  wiers  at  230  each 


7  wooden  bridges 
2  of  stone  and  wocxl 


Bridges. 


Bridge  Enihankments. 
9  bridge  embankments 

Fenc£. 
1000  perches  fence  at  75  cents 

Tunnel  Contract,  (Pittsburg.) 
Amount  remaining  to  be  done 


Ahtract. 
Amount  required  to  complete  the  excavation 
of  eailh  and  rock,  and  embankment  and 


5,968  77 

r)   862 

50 

867  50 
606  60 

1,474 

10 

920  00 

1,050 
2,746 

oa 

80 

3,796 

80 

1,937 

00 

750  00 

54,000 

00 

protection  wall 
Aqueducts 
Locks 
Pier  heads 
Culverts 
Waste  wiers 
Bridges 

Bridge  embankments 
Fence 
Tunnel  contract 


36,753  61 

106,768  72 

5,968  77 

862  50 

1,474  10 

920  00 

3,796  80 

1,937  oa 

750  00 
54,000  OO 

213,231  50 
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The  foregoing'  is  a  statement  of  work  remaining  to  be 
done  from  section  No.  92,  to  Pittsburg,  with  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  same  amounting  to  $213,231  50. 
Veiy  I'espectfullv,  3'our's 

JAS.   D.  HARRIS,  Engineer. 
Abner  Lacock,  Esq.  Acting  Commissioner. 
2otliNov.  1827. 


Statement  showing  the  amount  of  work  remaining-  to 
be  done  upon  the  western  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskiminetas  to  section  No. 
92,  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  same. 


Sectimis. 

Amount  of  excavation  of  earth 
Do.  do.  rock 

Do.         embankment 

Protection  wall  885  perches 


Yards. 
90,487 
29, 
91 


•,48r"i 

',556  V.$33, 
,9723 


147  07 
513  75 


33,660  82 


Aqueducts. 

Aqueduct  at  the  mouth  of  Kiskeminetas 
Do.         over  Buftaloc  creek 
Do.         over  Bull  creek 
Do.         over  Deer  creek 


19,500  00 
2,187  28 
1,074  68 
3,625  00 


26,386  96 


Lodes. 


Lock  No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3  and  4 


Culverts. 

Culvert  near  Allegheny  aqueduct 
Do.  on  section  37 


Bridscs. 


301  20 

38  75 

109  50 


449  45 


700  00 
125  00 


825  00 


iridg 

e  on  section    5, 

do 

on  section  21, 

do 

on  section  23, 

do 

on  section  27, 

do 

on  section  32, 

do 

on  section  74, 

do 

on  section  75, 

do 

on  section  78, 

do 

on  section  80, 

2 

do 

on  section  83,  (1  across  a  ravine 
$150,) 

1 

do 

on  section  86,  (across  ravine, ) 

137  00 
137  00 
137  00 
137  00 
137  00 
150  00 
135  00 
150  00 
135  00 

285  00 
250  00 


Bridge  Einbankmenta. 


A  bridge  on  sec. 
on  sec. 
on  sec. 
on  sec. 
on  sec. 
on  sec. 
on  sec. 
on  sec. 
on  sec. 
on  sec. 
on  sec. 
on  sec. 
on  sec. 
on  sec. 
on  sec. 
on  sec. 


2,      900  yds 

4,  1,200  yds 

5,  2,500  yds 
17,  1,455  yds 
21,      800  yds 

100  yds 
400  yds 
730  yds 
1,200  yds 
260  yds 
32  yds 
242  yds 
580  yds 
530  yds 

74,  1,000  yds 

75,  690  yds 
No,  9. 


27. 
29, 
32, 
52, 
52, 
57, 
64, 
65, 
73, 


at  12icts 
at  11  cts 
at  21  cts 
at  14  cts 
at  11  cts 
at  10  cts 
at  12  cts 
at  12  cts 
at  12  cts 
at  12icts 
at  12|cts 
at  12^cts 
at  12  cts 
at  9  cts 
at  12^cts 
!lt  11  cts 


1,790  00 

112  50 

132  00 

525  00 

203  70 

88  00 

10  00 

48  00 

87  60 

144  00 

32  50 

4  00 

30  25 

69  60 

47  70 

125  00 

75  90 


A  bridge  on  sec.  77,      860  yds  at  10  cts  86  00 

on  sec.  80,      530  yds  at  11  cts  58  30 


13,109  1,880  05 

Fence. 
Length  offence  requh-ed  5124  perches  at  75,  5,a43  00 


TVastewelrs. 
9  wasteweirs  to  be  constructed  at  §230  each,     2,070  00 


^f^fiiy  gates  at  large  embankments. 
16  safety  gates  at  $30  each,  480  00 

ABSTRACT, 

Amount  required  to  complete  the  excavation  of  earth 
and  rock,  and  the  embankment  and  protec- 
tion wall,  33,660  82 
Aqueducts  26,386  96 
Locks  449  45 
Culverts  825  00 
Bridges  1,790  00 
Bridge  embankments  1,880  05 
Fences  3,843  00 
Waste wiers  2,070  00 
Safety  gates  480  00 


Amount  required  to  complete  the  canal,  from 

the  mouth  of  Kiskeminetas  to  section  92,      71,385  28 

The  foregoing  is  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of 
work  remaining  to  be  done,  from  KiskemineUs  to  section 
92,  wfth  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  same,  amountinsr 
to  71,385  28. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

JAS.  D.  HARRIS,  Engineer. 
10th  Nov.  1827. 
A.  Lacock,  Esq,  Acting  Commissioner. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  and  estimates,  it  will 
be  seen  that  tlie  cost  of  this  portion  of  the  canal  will 
considerably  exceed  the  estimates  of  SOtli  November, 
1826.  This  is  owing  principally  to  the  hill  slips,  which 
have  caused  difficiUties  and  expense  beyond  any  thing 
that  could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated.  Had  no 
greater  difficulties  presented  tliemselves  than  those 
which  common  experience  would  point  out  in  making  a 
canal  through  a  steep  side  hill  country,  by  the  mai'gin  of 
a  river  rising  from  25  to  30  feet,  the  cost  would  not  have 
exceeded  the  estimate.  But  here,  no  sooner  was  the 
face  of  the  bankfau-ly  opened,  than  the  whole  mass,  as 
far  as  the  solid  front  of  rock,  began  to  move  in,  and  in 
some  cases  added  double  the  amount  of  excavation  to 
the  first  staking  out,  and  tliis  composed,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  loose  rock.  In  other  instances,  when  we  had  the 
advantage  of  solid  rock  on  one  side,  the  tow  path  bank 
has  moved  off  and  left  the  rock  l)are  on  tlie  river  side. 

Tills  has  made  it  necessary  to  move  tlie  line  entirely 
clear  of  this  treacherous  foundation,  and  cut  the  canal 
out  of  the  rock. 

There  are  other  items  which  have  contributed  to  the 
cost  of  the  work,  which  had  not  been  estimated  in  Mr. 
Roberts'  report  of  30th  Nov.  last.  The  protection  wall, 
amounting  to  19,000  perches,  the  fencing,  waste  wiers, 
safety  gates,  biidges,  embankments,  water  lime,  and 
tliat  part  of  the  canal  between  tlie  aqueduct  at  the 
mouth  of  Kiskeminetas,  and  section  No.  1,  nine  chains 
nearly  as  expensive  work  as  any  we  have.  The  addi- 
tional work,  also,  in  the  aqueduct  o^'er  the  river,  to  in- 
sure the  security  and  permanency  of  the  superstructure, 
for  which  it  was  agreed  to  give  the  sum  of  9,500.  These 
are  the  causes  to  which  must  be  attributable  the  increas- 
ed cost.  The  expense  of  the  aqueducts,  locks  and  cul- 
verts, and  of  that  part  of  the  line  where  no  extraordinary 
difficulty  has  ocoiirred,  will  not  exceed  the  estimate. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

JAS.  D.  HARRIS, 


LIST  2»  CONTRACTS  entered  from  IstNoT. 

1826  to  l6t  Not. 

1827,  western  division  P.  Canal,  from  seel  to  92. 

BRIDGE  ESTIMATES  AND  EXCAVATION  OF  FOUNDATION  OF  BRIDGES.             | 

On  sections. 

Names  of  Contractors. 

Date  of  Contracts. 

Price  of 
Excavation. 

Price  of  Embank- 
ment per  yard. 

61 

Robert  Dunseath 

12th  June,  1827. 

10  cents. 

37 

David  Boyd 

14th  August,  do. 

10 

40 

John  Shields 

12th  June         do. 

9 

2 

John  Shields 

10th  October  do. 

\n 

57 

John  Pillows 

16th  August  do. 

12 

64 

James  Thomson 

18th  August  do. 

12i 

49 

John  Keen 

12th  June      do. 

12i 

33  and  52 

Georg'e  Tweeks 

Do.   Mav     do. 

10andl2i 

67 

Lemuel  Castle 

Do.        'do. 

10 

59 

George  W.  Martin 

Do.         do. 

12^ 

23 

Michael  M'Dermott 

14th  August  do. 

12 

75 

Aaron  Fitzgerald                          v 

24th  September  do. 

11 

29 

Joseph  Morrison 

10th  October  do. 

8  cents 

12 

38 

David  Boyd 

Do.         do. 

10 

46 

David  Boyd 

Do.         do. 

11 

83 

B.  Curry 

12th  May  do. 

10 

83 

John  Aliller 

10th  October  do. 

8  centa 

4 

M'Farland  and  Lafferty                 '24th  October  do. 

11 

77 

Michael  M'Dermott 

5th  September  do. 

10 

21 

Michael  M1>ermott 

Do.         do. 

11 

86 

John  Miller 

12th  August  do. 

11 

89 

John  Miller 

David  Leech,  excavation  of  foun- 
.dation  in  four  bridges. 
Rock. 

Do.         do. 

?65 
Per  Yard. 

11 

17 

Francis  Keams 

12th  September  do. 

40  cents 

19 

M'FarUn  and  Vanslyke 

8th  December  do. 

50 

76 

Riley  and  Cassady 

12th  September  do. 

52 

Price  of         Price  of  exeavaf- 

Price  of  exca- 

Price of  Embank- 

Grubhing. 

ing  earth. 

vating  rock. 

ment. 

1 

John  Shields 

$10  for  section 

8  cents 

35  cents. 

12^  cents. 

20 

John  B.  Cohoon 

100 

7 

29 

9 

24 

James  Gallagher 

3  per  chain 

8 

40 

11 

43 

Daly  and  BaiTctt 

n 

35 

46 

MTarland  and  Lafferty 

7 

40 

10 

47 

John  Keen 

8 

40 

9 

73 

Bull,  Sackett  and  Everitt 

6 

45 

9 

90 

Chipman  and  Case 

§5  for  section 

12i 

40 

10 

CULVERTS.                                     Price  per  perch  of  Stone  Work.| 

12 

Barclay  and  Chamberlain 

14th  August,  1827. 

$2  00 

23 

Robert  Bi-aden 

28th  May         do. 

2  00 

37 

Philo  Ingerson 

13th  November  do. 

2  75 

58 

Bull  and  Everitt 

11th  December  do. 

2  00 

48 

John  Keen 

10th  October  do. 

2  50 

49 

John  Keen 

18th  August  do. 

1  25 

57 

Bai-clay  and  Kennedy 

1st  September  do. 

1  75 

69 

Lemuel  Castle 

18th  August  do. 

1  70 

73 

Bull,  Sacket  and  Everitt 

12th  November  do. 

1  49 

75 

Bull  and  Everitt 

1st  April  do. 

1  75 

91 

Wilson- and  Taylor 

1st  November  do. 

1  75 

BRIDGES. 

Price  for  Bridge. 

David  Leech 

12th  April     do. 

$135  00 

Robert  Beatty 

20th  AprU    do. 

137  00 

George  W.  Martin 

10th  October  do. 

40  00 

Cahoon  and  M'Farhn 

15th  November  do. 

137  00 

David  Leech 

Do.             do. 

136  00 

FENCE. 

Oakpostfence 

Locust  postfence 

Henry  Kellett 

od  March       do. 

75  cents. 

Joseph  Crawford 

2d  March      do. 

74 

David  Leech 

1st  March      do. 

75 

John  Speer 

8th  March       do. 

75 

Robert  Beatty 

7th  Maich       do. 

75 

John  Keen 

2d  March      do. 

75 

John  C.  Parry 

5th  March     do. 

70 

75  cents. 

Keams  and  Dickson 

1st  ;March     do. 

74, 

75 

EXTRA  EMBANKMENT. 

Price  per  Yard. 

5 

WilUam  Bradley 

1st  November  do. 

14  centA. 

6 

Richardson  and  Thayer 

1st  November  do. 

13 

16 

Samuel  R.  Richards 

10th  May         do. 

3 

37 

David  Boyd 

12th  October  do. 

10 

46 

M'Farlan  and  Lafferty 

12th  June         do. 

3 

61 

J.  B.  Cahoon 

12th  May        do. 

2i 

aqueduct over 

Deer  creek. 

John  TTiayer 

9th  September  do. 

14 

aqueduct  over 

Squaw  run. 

Daniel  Washburn 

9th            do. 

U 
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LAW  CASE. 

"Walter  Conyers,  to  the  use"\ 

of  Peter  L:Berrj',  ^.  Common  Pleas. 


I 


William  T?uff. 

This  was  an  interesting'  question,  founded  on  circum- 
stances, alledg'edto  be  proof  of  payment  of  a  judgment. 
It  appeared,  that  in  December,  1819,  a  judgment  was 
obtained  by  Walter  Conyers  ag.ainst  the  defendant,  for 
85  dollars  92  cents,  the  amount  of  a  certain  promisory 
note,  indorsed  by  him.  In  Janu.ary,  1820,  a  certiorari 
was  issued,  at  the  instance  of  the  defendant. — Sometime 
about  September  in  the  same  year.  Berry  paid  to  Con- 
yers the  whole  amount  of  debt,'  interest  and  costs,  and 
took  an  assig-nment  of  the  Judgment.  In  June,  1824, 
the  judgmentof  the  magistrate  was  confirmed;  and  in 
Sept.  1826,  a  writ  of  scire  facias  was  issued  to  revive  tlie 
judgment.  Under  this  scire  facias,  an  issue  was  ordei'ed 
by^thc  com't,  to  try  what  amount  was  owing  to  Berry  in 
June,  1824,  under  the  judgment;  and  this  issue  came  on 
for  trial  on  Tuesday  moi'ning. 

To  prove  payment,  a  cii-cumstantial  chain  of  testimony 
was  exhibited.  An  order  drawn  by  Berry  on  the  con- 
stable, in  favour  of  the  late  Wm.  Delany,  Esq.;  the  note 
and  protest  on  which  the  action  was  brought,  a  general 
release  between  Delany  and  the  defendant,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  defendant.  Several  checks  drawn  by  the 
plaintiff  in  fiivour  of  Beriy,  were  produced.  Also  the 
petition  of  Beny,  lately  filed,  in  wliich  the  present  claim 
was  not  returned  among  his  propert}". 

Upon  these  clrcurrfttances,  the  defendant  rested  his 
case  of  payment.  Verdict  for  plaintiff,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  for  128  dollars — the  wliole  amount  of  the  claim, 
with  interest.  For  plaintifi",  W.  I>.  Hirst  and  J.  M. 
Broom,  Esq. ;  for  defendant,  Arcliibald  Randall,  Esq. 

The  case  is  one  of  general  importance,  as  going  to 
show  how  far  presumptive  testimony  is  evidence  of  pay- 
ment of  a  judgment,  and  as  containing  a  caution  to  men 
of  business  in  the  payment  of  debts,  to  take  adequate 
vouchers. — U.  S.  Gaz. 

LAW  CASE. 
N.  Sylvester,   "l  District  Com-t, 

vs.  C  Feb'y.   15,  1828. 

Stephen  Girard,  J        Before  C ox e,  Judge. 

Tills  was  a  highly  interesting  action,  brought  by  the 
plaintiff,  a  lottery  bi-oker,  to  recover  of  the  defendant,  a 
celebrated  banker,  one  thousand  dollars,  the  value  of  a 
bank  note,  issued  by  defendant,  out  of  his  bank,  pay- 
able in  the  usual  way,  to  bearer.  The  circumstances  as 
detailed  in  evidence,  were  substantially  as  follows. — On 
the  close  of  the  10th  day  of  May,  1827,  the  exchanges 
at  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  were  made  ready  for 
settlement;  tlie  notes,  as  they  were  to  go  to  each  bank 
in  the  morning,  were  placed  in  the  respective  books, 
and  the  amounts  labelled;  and  the  accounts  were  added 
up,  and  found  to  coiTespond,  as  usual,  within  a  few  cts. 
to  tlie  money  on  hand.  Among  the  books,  was  that  be- 
longing to  Stephen  Girard.  It  appeared,  in  evidence, 
that  every  bank  in  the  city  was  in  the  iiabit  of  sending 
around,  every  morning,  to  eacli  otiier,  all  the  notes  re- 
ceived of  theirs  tiic  day  before,  and  that  these  formed 
an  account  between  eacli.  Steplicn  Girard's  book  was 
settled  that  cky,  as  usual,  and  tlie  amount  of  notes  inside 
stated  at  29,000  dollars.  The  next  morning,  tiie  11th 
May,  early,  Mr.  Clew,  a  porter  in  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  had  possession  of  the  book,  as  usual,  and  Laid  it 
on  the  desk  of  the  first  teller.  Mr.  (iliard's  teller  came 
to  settle  the  book,  and  took  it  up  from  the  teller's  desk, 
according  to  custom.  On  counting  the  notes,  Ihcy  were 
found  to  be  two  thousand  dollars  short.  Tiie  label  was 
altered  to  27,000  dollars;  the  alarm  was  then  g-iven,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  detect  the  theft.  Notices  not 
to  pay  the  notes,  were  given  to  the  Mechanics',  Schuvl- 
kill  and  Commercial,  as  well  as  other  banks.  At  the 
Mechanics'  bank  one  of  the  1000  dollar  notes  had  been 
deposited  by  Mr.   Ashurst.     While  these  transactions 


were  g'oing  on,  the  circumstance  upon  which  the  present 
action  was  brought,  took  place.  It  seemed  that  the 
runner,  Clew,  had  speculated  largely  in  lottery  tickets, 
and  had  drawn  some  few  capital  prizes,  but  not  enough 
to  remunerate  him  for  the  multitude  of  blanks  with 
which  his  ill  fortune  had  cursed  him.  Amidst  these  lot- 
tery deahngs,  he  had  become  indebted  to  the  plaintiff, 
N.  Sylvester,  and  had  given  his  note  for  924  dollars, 
payable  on  demand. — Shortly  after  the  theft  of  the  notes, 
on  the  same  morning.  Clew  went  to  Sylvester,  and  ten- 
dered him  one  of  the  notes,  to  take  five  hundred  dol- 
lars out  of,  on  account  of  the  debt.  Sylvester  took  the 
note  over  to  the  Mechanics'  bank,  and  asked  the  teller 
to  change  it.  The  teller  asked  how  it  had  come  into 
Mr.  Sylvester's  possession,  and  informed  Mr.  S.  of  the 
circumstance  that  had  taken  place  at  the  United  States' 
bank.  Sylvester  answered,  that  he  had  received  it  from 
a  person  who  had  come  to  pay  him  some  money.  The  tel- 
ler requested  Mr.  S.  to  leave  the  note,  in  order  to  send  it 
to  the  United  States'  bank  for  information;  this  was  de- 
clined by  Mr.  Sylvester,  on  the  plea  that  the  individual 
who  had  given  it  to  him,  was  a  responsible  man.  Mr.  S. 
then  went  over  to  his  office  opposite  the  bank,  where 
the  man  was,  and  returned  shortly,  saying  that  the  man 
had  said  he  found  it  in  the  street.  The  teller  asked  who 
the  man  was,  "as  a  matter  of  curiosity."  Mr.  S.  replied, 
"  if  it  were  requested  he  would  give  the  name;  the  man 
was  a  responsible  man,  &  could  be  found."  Mr.  Sylves- 
ter did  not  give  the  name.  The  teller  told  him,  when 
he  came  back  the  second  time,  that  "there  was  no  doubt 
the  note  was  stolen."  A  few  minutes  after  this  transac- 
tion took  place,  one  of  tlie  United  States'  bank  tellers, 
went  into  the  Commercial  bank,  and  found  Clew  in  cus- 
tody; he  had  been  detected  In  the  very  act  of  passing 
one  of  the  purloined  notes.  Mr.  Sylvester  presented 
his  note  at  Mr.  Girard's  bank;  it  was  refused  pajTnent; 
he  then  procured  a  notary  public  to  demand  payment. 
After  much  conversation,  the  answer  was,  that  "he  (Gir- 
ard) refused  to  pay,  and  detained  the  note,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  bank  of  tlie  United  States."  Mr.  Girard 
kept  possesion  of  the  note  when  handed  to  him  by  tlie 
notary,  and  peremptorily  refused  to  re-deliver  it. 

Many  minor  facts  were  adduced  in  evidence.  It  was 
proved  tliat  Clew  had  real  estate  and  bank  stock;  that 
he  was  a  man  of  unquestioned  respectability,  and  had 
the  full  confidence  of  the  bank. 

A  very  intei-esting  point  of  evidence,  whetlier  testi- 
mony going  to  show  the  larceny  of  the  notes,  could  be 
gone  into,  to  the  prejudice  of  an  innocent,  bona-fide, 
third  person,  was  elaborately  ai-gued,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  arguments  of  counsel  were  deeply  interesting  and 
instructive.  The  main  ground  taken  by  the  highly  re- 
spectable counsel  for  the  plalntifT,  were,  that  an  absolute 
interest  in  the  bank  note  was  passed  and  transferred  to 
the  plaintiff";  that  being  in  possession,  he  was  entitled  to 
reap  the  fruits;  that  to  deprive  him  of  possession,  the 
onus  laid  upon  the  defendant:  tliat  no  participation  in 
Clew's  guilt,  was  charged  on  the  plaintiff";  that  the  note 
was  issued  by  S.  Girai-d,  coiiti-ary  to  the  act  of  assembly; 
tliat  a  bank  note  passes  by  mere  deliver}-,  and  it  must  be 
shown  that  Sylvester  was  a.  partictps  criminis;  that  Clew 
could  not  have  stolen  the  note,  but  may  have  found  it> 
as  he  said,  &c.  Upon  the  part  of  the  defendant,  it  waa 
replied,  that  possession  is  nothing  without  title;  that  a 
receiver  from  a  thief,  cannot  keep  a  bank  note  without 
good  consideration;  that  Clew  never  jOfls«f(/  the  note,and 
if  he  did  no  title  passed  with  it;  that  he  did  steal  it,  and 
attempted  to  pass  it  v/ith  condition  and  limitation;  that 
S}  Ivester,  being  told  the  note  was  lost,  he  could  derive 
no  title;  that  he  was  told  there  was  no  doubt  the  note 
was  stolen — that  Mas  notice;  that  the  general  mle  is, 
that  the  holder  can  pass  no  better  title  than  he  has,  that 
the  note  was  taken  to  assist  gambling;  that  Clew  parted 
with  no  right,  if  he  only  took  the  note  to  change,  &c. 

The  addi-esses  of  Messrs.  Binney  and  Randall,  are 
stated  to  have  been  very  lucid  and  ccvgent.     Messrs. 
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Chauncey  and  Scott's  speeches,  were  pungent  antl  in- 
teresting-. 

Judge  Coxe  entered  into  a  full  examination  of  all  tlic 
questions  raised  in  the  cause. — Verdict  for  defendant. 

TESTIMONY  RESPECTING  MANUFACTURES. 

Agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  Congi-ess  authorizing 
the  committee  on  manufactures*  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers — subptenas  were  issued,  and  numerous  witnesses 
examined  in  relation  to  the  following  articles,  viz:  iron, 
wool,  woolens,  steel,  paper,  glass,  hemp,  flax,  sail  duck, 
spirits  and  cotton  cloth.  We  are  indebted,  (as  on  seve- 
ral former  occasions,)  to  our  respected  representative 
John  Sergeant,  Esq.  for  the  whole  evidence  taken  be- 
fore the  committee,  comprised  in  a  pamphlet  of  160 
pages.  As  these  documents  are  too  voluminous  for  in- 
sertion, at  full  length,  in  the  Register,  and  as  the  infor- 
mation is  too  important  to  be  entirely  omitted,  we  have 
concluded  to  undertake  the  arduous  task  of  making-  an 
abstract  of  the  whole;  believing  that  a  condensed  view 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  our  readers  than  details 
of  question  and  answer.  Those  who  feel  a  desire  to 
enter  more  minutely  into  the  investigation,  are  referred 
to  the  documents  tliemselves.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  give  a  fair  and  impartial  result  to  the  testimony,  for 
general  information.  We  commence  with  the  subject  of 
wool;  and  will  afterwards  take  up  the  evidence  on 
woolens. 

The  following  persons  appeared,  and  were  examined 
respecting  it,  before  the  committee: 
,   Hon.  Nathaniel  Garrow,  of 

Simon  N.  Dexter  of  Del.  manuf. 
Hon.  Aaron  Tufts  of  Mtts.  wool  grower  and  manuf 

James  Shepherd  of  Mtts.  manuf.  and  wool  gr. 

Wm.  Philipps  of  N.  Y.     do.  do. 

Abm.  Marland  of  Mtts.  manuf. 

Wm.  W.  Young,  of  Del.  manuf.  and  wool  gr. 

Wm.  R.  Dickinson  of  Olilo,  do  do. 

Abm.  SchenckN.Y.  do. 

James  Wolcott,  jr.  Mtts.     do. 

James  B.  Brown,  Mtts.        do. 

Joshua  Clapp  do         do.  and  importer  of 

wool. 

Benj.  Poor  do         do.  do. 

Eleuterre  Irenee  Dupont,  Del.  manufacturer  and 
wool  grower. 

John  W.  Pierce  do. 

*  Committee,  Messrs.   Mallery,    Stevenson,  Condict, 
Moore,  Wright,  Stanberry  and  Marlin. 

Qiiuntity  annually  consumed  at  their  manufactories  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years. 
Mr.   Dexter,  about  60,000  lbs.  all  American,  excepting 

about  3  to  6000  lbs  Saxony. 
Tuft's,  about  40,000  lbs   from  June   1826  to   July 

1827,  he  purcliased  45,632  lbs  viz:  34,938  lbs  of 

domestic,  and  10,594  lbs  foreign. 
Shepherd,  102,159  lbs.  from  1st  Jan.  1826  to  1827, 

American  70,419  lbs.  Saxony  and  Spanisli  31,740 

pounds. 
Philips,  12,000  lbs  previously  to  1827,  present  year 

will  consume  about  25,000,  all  domestic. 
Marland,  34,000  lbs  in  1825  and  26  each.  In  1827 

52,000  lbs.  the  first  year  ^  imported,  2d  veai"  ^, 

and  last  year  all  domestic. 
Young,  13,000  lbs.  1  yeai-  previous  to  1825  had  used 

30,000  lbs.  i  imported,  ^  domestic. 
Dickinson,  35,000  lbs.  washed  on  sheeps  back,  and 

all  domestic. 


Schenck,  70,400  lbs  from  June  3,  1826  to  3d  June 

1827,  merino  fleece  wool,   (domestic,)  5,000  lbs 

coarse  Buenos  Ayrcs,  for  headings  and  listings. 
Wolcott,  67,000  lbs  in  the  3  last  yeai-s,  142,569  lbs 

viz:  9,688  Saxony,  7,211  Spanish,  903  Italian  and 

107,267  American. 
Brown,  95,000  lbs.  about  |  American,  ^  imported 

wool. 
Clapp,  43,000  lbs.  in  2  years,  85,351  lbs.  of  wliich 

50,039  lbs  American,  and  35,312  foreign. 
Dupont,  40,000  lbs  chiefly  domestic,  some  Smyrna 

and  S:  American. 
Peirce,  100,000  lbs.  about  43  per  ct  foreign,  57  per 

cent  American. 
Total  716,559  lbs.  annually  by  these  13  manufactories. 

Propwtion  of  imported  and  domestic  Wool. 
From  the  best  estimate  it  appears,  that  about  |  of  tlie 
wool  manufactured  was  American,  and  i  Imported. 

Qualify  of  Wool  generally  purchased. 
This  varies  according  to  the  fabric  to  be  manufactur- 
ed— but  it  appears,  from  most  of  the  evidence,  that  the 
manufacturers  prefer  the  best  wool,  say  ^  to  full  blood 
merino.  For  negro  cloths,  the  coarse  Smyrna  and  South 
American  wools  are  employed. 

Qualities  of  Wool  generally  imported,  and  from  ivhence. 
Tlie  fine  and  coarse  wools  are  usually  imported;  the 
former  fi-om  Germany,   Spain,  Portugal  and  England; 
the  latter  from  Smyrna,  Adrianople,  Buenos  Ayres. 

Prices  of  Wool  in  the  United  States. 
These  vary  so  much  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  them; 
Saxony  61  to  160,  Spanish  o5  to  85,  Merino  30  to  125, 
Itahan  32:^,  German  coarse  wools  16  to  20,  Russia  13, 
Smyrna  16  to  22,  spinning  wool  30  to  41,  pulled  wool 
30  to  35,  common  domestic  (native)  20  to  25. 

Depreciation. 
The  depreciation  is  admitted  by  all  since  1825,  owin^ 
to  the  depressed  state  of  woolen  manufactures,  and  lar- 
ger importations  of  woolens  and  wool,  say  25  to  33  1-3 
per  cent.  Wool,  which  sold  in  1825  at  75  cents,  was  i» 
1827  sold  at  50  to  55. 

Compared  with  price  in  England. 
The  price  in  America,  is  higher  by  50  to  75  per  cent- 
than  in  England.  An  instance  is  stated  of  30  bales 
Spanish  wool  sold  in  Nev/  York,  in  October  last,  at  72 
cents,  which  cost  in  London,  in  the  preceding  August, 
2.S'.  \d.  or  46  cents  per  lb.  making  a  diflerence  of  26  cts 
per  lb  in  the  veiy  same  wool.  The  difference  in  price 
between  American  and  Enghsh,  Mr.  Tufts  lliinks,  ap- 
plies only  to  wool  costing  over  10  cts  per  lb.  in  Europe, 
A  lot  of  wool,  which  sold  in  Boston  at  50  cents,  was  sent 
to  England  to  be  manufactured,  and  was  there  valued  at 
23J  cents. 

Proportion  that  the  price  of  Wool   bears  to  the  fabric. 

It  is  generallj^  considered,  that  the  price  ofthewoolis 
about  half  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  article.  Mr. 
Shepherd  remarks  that  this  is  the  case  with  wool  costing" 
20  to  75  cents;  and  that  when  It  costs  more  than  75  cts. 
the  price  of  labour  does  not  increase,  and  the  value  of 
the  fabric  is  Increased  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  wool. 
Mr.  Young,  observes,  that  blue  cassimeres  must  bring- 
25  to  35  cents  (according  to  the  price  of  indigo)  the  yai-d 
more  than  double  tlie  raw  material,  to  secure  against 
loss. 

Number  of  Sheep. 

Mr.  Tufls  owns  500;  Shepherd  12  to  1400,  (his  crop 
in  1827  was 3,200  lbs.)  Mr.  Philips  6  to  700,  his  brother 
has  1000  to  1200;  Mr.  Young  150;  Dickinson  3  to  4000; 
Mr.  Dupont  100,  formerly  had  1200,  a  losing  business  to 
him.  Mr.  Schenck  states,  there  are  300,000  in  Orange 
county,  N.Y.  The  number  of  sheep  is  believed  to  be 
decreasing. 
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JBxpense  of  maintaining  sheep — quantity  of  Wool  they 
yield. 
One  dollar  to  one  fift\'  for  grown  sheep,  and  75  cents 
for  lambs  per  head.  Each  sheep  yields  from  2^  to  3  lbs. 
of  wool — domestic  wool  is  generally  pui'chased  in  the 
fleece — imported  is  partially  assorted. 

Supply  of  Tl'ool. 
In  some  districts  there  is  a  surplus,  in  others  a  defi- 
ciency.    Massaclmsetts  does  not  grow  as  much  as  she 
consumes  by  2-3,    according'  to  Mr.  Shepherd,  is  sup- 

f)lied  from  other  parts  of  New  Eng'land  and  New  York; 
arge  quantities  have  been  sent  to  Boston  from  Oliio. 
The  sections  most  favourable  to  growing-  wool  are  West 
Virg-inia,  and  West  Pennsylvania,  part  of  New  York  and 
north  part  of  Ohio.  The  quantity  grown  in  the  United 
States  is  not  considered  sufficient  to  supply  the  manu- 
fecturers;  Mr.  Dickinson  asserts,  that  "we  have  in  tlie 
west  as  fine  as  the  best  Saxony  wool  which  I  have  ever 
seen;"  Mr.  Woods,  his  wool  stapler,  who  sensed  a  re- 
g'ular  apprenticeship,  in  Eng-land,  of  seven  yeai's,  and 
who  has  continU:ed  in  the  wool  stapling  business,  in 
Eng-land,  for  the  last  20  years,  where  he  handled  the 
finest  Saxony  samples,  confirms  it;  the  quantity  is,  how- 
ever, small,  say  3  or  4000  pounds  in  a  parcel  of  80  or 
100,000. 

Assortment  of  Wool  at  the  factories. 
Mr.  Dexter  supposes,  that  in  a  lot  of  100  pounds 
prime  wool  at  35  cents,  (in  1827,)  there  are  5  pounds 
of  the  best  quality  called  pick  lock,  worth  1,40;  twelve 
pounds  of  2d,  or  supei-fine,  worth  &5  cents;  40  pounds 
of  3d  quality,  fine  wool,worth  40cts;40  lbs  of  4th,or  down- 
rjg-ht,  worth  20  cents;  3  pounds  very  inferior  6  to  8  cts. 
Ml'.  Tufts — some  parcels  make  9,  others  not  more 
than  2. 

Mr.  Shepherd  divides  the  American  into  picklock, 
prime,  and  No's.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6;  then  livery  listing,  head- 
ing, neck,  fribs  and  skirting.  Saxony  is  divided  into  1, 
2,  3,  4,  qualities.  Spanish  wool  into  R,  F,  T  and  S. 
Since  1st  July  last,  Mr.  S.  has  been  in  the  habit  of  buy- 
ing American  wool,  assorting,  and  selhng  it  assorted; 
picklocks  at  $1  per  lb,  prime  90  cents.  No.  1  at  80,  No; 
2  at  70,  No.  3  at  55,  No.  4  at  40,  No.  5  at  o5.  No.  6  at 
25  cents,  and  listing  at  20  cents;  and  the  profits  on  this 
business  have  netted  him,  for  the  last  six  months,  five 
per  cent;  The  relative  quantity  of  the  several  paixells, 
when  assorted,  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  wools. 

Kinds  of  Wool  suitable  for  particnlar  fabrics.  \ 

Mr.  Marland  states,  that  there  is  no  wool  more  suitable 
for  making  blankets,  tlian  the  native  wool  of  this  coun- 
tr)-,  but  it  has  always  borne  too  high  a  price  to  wai-rant  ! 
tlie  manufacture  from  it.    During  the  late  war  he  manu-  | 
factured  blankets  for  the  United  States'  army,  together  j 
with  coarse  kerseys,  and  other  coarse  fabrics  from  the  i 
native  wool  of  this  countiy,  because  the  blankets  and  , 
otlicr  fabrics  bore  a  good  price,  and  would  warrant  the  ; 
business;  does  not  think  that  business  is  carried  on  to  j 
any  extent,  in  this  countiy,  at  present.     The  process  of  [ 
making  blankets  is  very  simple,  easy  and  cheap;  the  cost  | 
of  the  wool  being  a  considerable   share   of  the  cost  of  i 
the  fabrick.     If  he  could  obtain  native  wool  now  at  10 
cents  per  pound,  he  could  make  blankets  at  this  time, 
and  compete  with  the  foreign  article  at  the  present  sel- 
ling prices,  and  make  a  fortune  by  it — but  at  prices  of 
the  native  wool,  say  25  to  28  cents,  he  cannot  compete 
with  foreign  blankets. 

Ml-.  Marland  also  states,  that  in  England  they  make 
^'worsted  stuff  goods"  of  a  long  staple  wool  called 
"Combing  Wool,"  some  of  it  14  inches  long,  and  mostly 
grown  in  Lincolnshire:  the  long  part  of  this  wool,  is 
almost  exclusively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted 
stuff  goods.  The  short  part  of  it  is  combed  out  and 
called  "  Niles,"  and  being  mixed  with  other  wool  is  used 
for  blankets  and  otlier  coarse  goods.  He  has  never 
heard  of  any  of  this  breed  of  sheep  being  in  this  country, 
as  the  English  are  much  averse  to  sending  them  to  other 


countries,  nor  are  worsted  stuff  goods  manufactured  in 
this  country,  as  far  as  he  knows. 

Negro  cloths  are  made  of  Sim'rna  and  South  Ameri- 
can wool,  being  of  the  coarsest  kind;  and  of  wool  fi-om 
the  Netherlands. 

Waste  of  Wool  in  cleaning. 

Mr.  Young  states,  tliat  unwashed  Merino  wool,  gene- 
rally wastes  about  one  half  in  weight  by  cleaning.  Saxo- 
ny will  lose  25  per  cent.  Spanish  R,  12^.  Merino 
wool,  washed  upon  the  sheep,  will  lose  33.  Portugal 
R  wool  will  lose  40  per  cent.  Mr.  Tufts  thinks  3ie 
foreign  wool,  he  purchased,  not  so  fine  as  the  domestic, 
but  there  is  less  waste  in  it. 

Do  large  importations  of  foreign  'Wool  affect  the  price  of 
domestic? 

It  is  generally  believed  that  they  do^some  species  of 
imported  do  come  in  competition  with  some  kinds  of 
American;  it  is,  however,  in  the  present  situation  of 
manufactures  not  impoi-tant,  as  no  liigher  price  could 
be  given;  yet  more  of  the  American  would  be  used  if 
the  foreign  were  out  of  tlie  market,  Mr.  Marland  ob- 
serves, that  foi-merly  he  pui'chased  some  Jutland  wool 
for  the  same  purposes  for  which  he  now  uses  American, 
until  the  latter  fell  in  price;  tlicre  is  still  some  of  this 
Jutland  wool  in  Boston,  which  does  not  sell  readily,  and 
which  assisted  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  American;  and 
which  would  again  be  purchased,  should  the  American 
rise  in  price. 

"  Where  manufacturers  of  woolens  are  wool-growers 
but  grow  less  than  they  manufacture,are  they  not  interested 
in  keeping  down  the  price  of  wool,  as  they  are  buyers  and 
not  sellers." 

As  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion,  we 
quote  the  reply  of  those  to  whom  the  question  was  pro- 
posed: 

Mr.  Tuffts. — *' To  a  sole  proprietor  it  would  be:  but 
to  a  joint  proprietor  it  would  depend  upon  the  prepon- 
derance of  interest  in  the  one  branch  of  business  or  the 
otlier. 

Mr.  Shepherd  considers  they  are  not,  and  so  does  Mr. 
Philips,  for  the  manufactiu-er  is  interested  in  keeping 
wool  at  a  fair  price,  or  he  cannot  procure  it, 

Mr.  Marland  thinks  they  are. 

Mr.  Young. — "  It  is  advantageous  to  even,'  manufac- 
turer to  obtain  his  raw  material  as  low,  and  to  sell  his 
fabric  as  high  as  he  can — but  I  beheve  the  growing  of 
wool  and  the  mannfacture  of  it  are  incompatible  in  the 
same  person." 

Mr.  Dickinson. — "  It  certainly  is  not  the  interest  of 
any  American  manufactui-er,  to  so  depress  the  price  of 
domestic  wool  as  to  di-ive  the  fai-mer  from  due  attention 
to  his  sheep;  his  flocks  should  increase  (to  say  the  least) 
with  the  manufactories — the  same  principles  of  national 
independence  being  involved  in  both  cases.  We  ought 
at  all  times  to  have  a  full  supply  of  the  raw  materisd  at 
home,  to  guard  against  the  contingencies  of  war. " 

Mr.  Brown. — "They  are  not  so  much  interested  to 
keep  down  the  price  as  those  who  grow  no  wool;  and 
those  who  grow  no  wool  think  their  interest  lies  in  pro- 
tection to  the  wool-growers  as  well  as  themselves." 

Is  it  important  to  the  farming  interest  of  your  state  to 
discourage  the  importation  of  foreign  wool? 

Messrs.  Philips,  Mariand,  Dickinson,  Schenck,  Wol- 
cott.  Brown,  Clapp,  all  think  it  is.  Messrs.  Young  and 
Shepherd  do  not  tliink  it  is.  Mr.  Tuffts,  that  it  is  of  lit- 
tle consequence,  unless  you  enable  the  manufacturer  to 
find  him  a  market.  It  is  to  be  effected  by  a  duty  on 
woolens  and  wool;  without  it  on  the  first,  an  increased 
duty  on  wool  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  grower. 

Will  foreign  wool  costing  abroad  8  /o  10  cts.  and  under, 
come  in  competition  with  domestic  wool? 

The  opinion  generally  is,  that  it  will  not. 
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Does  the  importation  of  foreign  ivool  give  an  advantage  to 
the  rnanufacturer  near  seaports  over  those  in  the  interior? 
It  is  believed  not,  or  if  it  does,  it  is  counterbalanced 
by  other  advantages  which  they  have  in  tlie  interior. 

Is  there  any  manufacturing  establishment  using  exclu- 
sively of  the  coarsest  foreign  wool,  and  what  kind  of 
fabrics  do  they  produce? 

There  is  one  in  Canton,  Mtts.  and  there  may  be  others, 
this  makes  negro  cloth. 

Is  importing  wool  a  profitable  busine.';.^,  and  do  importers 

find  a  ready  sale  for  it? 
Mr.Poor. — "It  was  for  1827,  but  it  is  uncertain;  during- 
the  past  year  sales  have  been  very  ready — we  have  sold 
at  auction  about  360,000  lbs.  of  foreign  wool  and  about 
108,000  lbs.  of  domestic. 

If  foreign  wool  should  be  excluded,  would  domestic  wool 
bring  abetter  price  if  foreign  fabrics  are  admitted  under 
the  present  duties? 

Mr.  Clapp  thinks  not. 

Would  laying  a  considerable  duty  on  imported  wool  be  in- 
jurious to  the  woolen  manufacturer  near  the  seaports? 
Mr.  Clapp  tliinks  not  as  to  purchases,  because  at  pre- 
sent prices  of  fabrics  he  would  not  buy  at  all. 

Would  laying  a  considerable  duty  onfo)-eign  wool  he  inju- 
rious to  the  manufacturers  in  your  section  of  country — 
would  it  force,  them  into  those  sections  where  wool  can  be 
grown  to  more  advantage? 

Mr.  Shepherd  thinks  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  ma- 
nufacturer of  woolens  in  liis  section  of  country?  but  that 
it  would  not  force  tlie  establishments  to  other  sections  of 
the  countiy. 

Ml'.  Marland  thinks  it  would,  unless  there  was  a  cor- 
responding increased  duty  on  imported  cloths,  in  which 
case  it  would  not,  at  any  rate,  but  for  a  short  time,  as 
there  would  soon  be  a  domestic  supply.  Would  not 
force  them  to  other  parts. 

Mr.  Young. — It  would  be  injurious  unless  they  are 
protected  so  as  to  give  them  the  whole  mai-ket,  then  it 
would  be  of  no  consequence  what  duty  was  imposed  on 
wool. 

Effect  of  repeal  of  duty  in  England  on  imported  wool,  and 
exportation  of  wool. 
Question.  Have  you  not  understood  that,  at  the  time 
Great  Britain  repealed  her  duty  on  imported  wool,  she 
also  repealed  her  duty  on  tlie  exportation  of  wool;  and 
are  not  our  manufactui*ers  now  able  to  obtain  wool  from 
Great  Britain  cheaper  than  they  could  whilst  her  import 
and  export  duties  stood  as  they  did  prior  to  the  repeal 
iH  1824,  independent  of  the  change  in  our  duty? 

Mr.  TufFts. — Answer.  I  am  aware  that  England,  when 
she  repealed  her  duty  on  imported  wool,  also  repealed, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  duty  on  wool  exported.  I  think 
the  repeal  of  the  British  duty  on  exported  wool,  cannot 
affect  the  price  of  wool  imported  here,  because  we  can 
obtain  it  from  other  European  counti'ies,  and  because  the 
United  States  have  increased  their  duties  on  imported 
wool.  Other  things  being  equal,  we  could  have  im- 
ported wool  cheaper  from  IJngland,  after  the  export  du- 
ty was  repealed.  I  beheve  that  not  a  pound  of  wool,  of 
British  growth,  is  ever  brought  into  the  United  States. 
I  never  saw  any.  Great  Britain  sends  here  wool  of  Sax- 
ony, Spain,  and  other  countries. 

TVliy  is  Germaii  and  Spanish  wool  imported  from  England 
in  preference  to  importing  it  from  the  countries  where 
produced? 

Ml'.  TufFts. — It  is  likely  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
caused  larger  shipments  to  England  than  were  necessary 
for  their  consumption,  and  it  was  of  consequence  ex- 
ported to  this  country. 

Prices  of  wool  in  England. 
Mr.  Young. — .Answer.  Relying  upon  the  bestinforma- 
tion  I  have  received  from  England,  the  price  orwoolin 


1826,  was,  for  Englisli  merino,  fi-om  one  shilling  to  one 
one  shilling  and  nine  pence;  the  same  in  grease,  one 
shilling;  South  Downs,  one  shilling-;  best  Spanish,  two 
shillings  and  nine  pence  to  four  shillings;  Spanish  Sego- 
via, one  shilhng  and  nine  pence  to  three  shillings;  Spa- 
nish Seville,  from  one  shilhng  and  two  pence  to  one 
shilhng  and  six  pence;  best  Saxony,  from  tlirec  shillings 
to  seven  shillings;  secondhand  third  Saxony,  one  shilling 
and  six  pence  to  three  shillings;  Austrian  fine,  two  shil- 
lings and  nine  pence  to  six  shillings.  These  were  the 
prices  in  July  1826.  If  large  purchases  were  made,  there 
would  be  a  deduction  of  something  like  twenty  p.  cent. 
Scotch  lay  wool,  fii'om  thi'ee  and  a  half  pence  to  four 
pence;  Cheviot  wool  mixed,  six  pence  to  seven  pence; 
white  eight  pence  to  ten  pence;  York  wool,  grown  in 
England,  nine  pence  to  ten  pence;  next  quality,  eight 
pence  to  nine  pence;  wet,  seven  pence  to  eight  pence. 
These  prices  are  taken  from  the  letter  of  an  English  ma- 
nufacturer; of  late  date. 

TIOGA  COAL  BErS. 

The  subscribers  having  been  appointed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Newtown,  a  committee  to  cause  amore  thorough 
investigation  of  the  coal  beds  and  other  minerals,  on 
the  Tioga  or  south  branch  of  the  Chemiuig  river,  and 
having  appointed  Lt.  George  W.  Hughes,  a  late  gradu- 
ate of  the  mihtary  academy  at  West  Point,  to  proceed  to 
the  coal  beds  for  the  above  purpose,  have  been  favoured 
with  the  following  report  on  that  subject. 

STEPHEN  TUTTLE, 

JOHN  H.  KNAPP, 

ISAAC  BALDWIN,  y  Committee. 

WILLIAM  MAXWELL, 

THEODORE  NORTH, 

Newtown,  Nov.  1,  1827'. 
1  To  Messrs.  Tuttle,  Knapp,  Baldwin,  Maxwell,  and  North. 

Gentlemen — In  comphance  with  your  request,  I  left 
this  village  on  the  19th  inst.  in  company  with  Judge 
Knapp,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  mineralogical  and 
geological  survey  of  the  Coal  Beds  at  Canal  Port.  We 
ari'ived  there  the  next  morning,  and  having  recei^'ed  the 
necessary  information  and  assistance,  commenced  our 
investigation. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  detailed  account  of  our  re- 
searches it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  short  geo- 
graphicat  sketch  of  the  country  at  the  coal  beds,  and 
tlie  vicinity.  Canal  Port,  Peter's  Camp,  is  situate  in 
lat.  41  deg.  40  min.  N.  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Tio- 
ga river,  in  Tioga  County,  Pa.  and  at  a  distance  of  twen- 
ty miles,  in  a  right  hne  direction,  from  the  southern 
boundry  of  New  York.  The  distance  from  thence  to 
the  moutli  of  the  feeder  of  tlie  contemplated  Chemung 
Canal  is  12  miles.  The  Tioga  is  navigable  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  within  five  mile«  of  the  Canal  Port, 
and  may  be  made  so,  at  a  very  little  expense,  to  that 
place.  In  fact,  no  river  offers  better  facilities  for  slack 
water  navigation,  than  the  Tioga.  The  waters  of  which 
ai-e  in  general  smooth  and  placid,  but  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  small  ripples;  which  may,  however,  be  easily 
obviated  or  removed:  the  bed  of  this  river  contains  very 
few  obstructions,  and  those  not  of  a  formidable  natiu'e; 
and  by  narrowing  the  channel  somewhat,  an  abundance 
of  water  may  be  obtained  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

The  country  through  which  the  Tiog-a  flows  is,  in 
general,  smooth,  and  unbroken,  Avitli  a  g-radual  descent 
towards  the  summit  level  of  the  Chemung  Canal;  the 
soil  is  highly  productive,  and  thickly  settled. 

Tire  counti-y  at  Canal  Port  is  rough  and  mountainous 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  and  in  these  moun- 
tains the  coal  is  found,  and  occurs  most  abundantly  in 
the  eastern  range,  at  which  part  we  began  our  research- 
es. We  ascended  a  ravine  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  greatest  number  of  excavations 
had  been  made,  and  proceeding  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  base,  we  arrived  at  a  bed  which  had  been 
opened;  wc  here  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  witnessing 
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the  manner  in  which  the  coal  occurred,  the  minei-als 
with  wliich  it  was  associated,  and  the  dii-ection  of  tlie 
layers.  The  first  indication  perceived,  is  a  dark  black- 
ish clay,  with  occasionally  smidl  fi-ag'nicnts  of  bituminous 
shale,  somewhat  resembhng-  coal^  by  penetrating  a  short 
distance  we  find  a  stratum  of  shale  strong-ly  impregnated 
with  bitumen,  and  continuing"  the  excavation  for  about 
six  feet  we  come  to  a  bed  of  coal,  which  is  generally, 
not  more  than  a  few  inches  in  thickness  when  first  dis- 
covered, but  becomes  two  or  tlu-ee,  and  even  four  feet 
thick,  by  peneti-ating  to  the  distance  of  twenty-feet;  and 
in  some  cases  the  stratum  of  clay  and  minerals,  which 
alternates  witli  tlie  coal,  terminates,  and  the  layers  of 
coal  unite,  forming  a  single  bed.  The  strata  Jof  coal 
and  the  alternating  strata  of  minerals  seem  to  be  of  the 
wedge  like  form,  the  smaller  end  of  tlie  foi-mer  and  the 
larger  end  of  tlie  latter,  being  on  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  mountain;  tliis  renders  it  demonstrable  that  tlie  sti-ata 
of  minerals  continually  decreasing  must  soon  terminate, 
the  strata  of  coal  continually  increasing  must  soon  unite 
forming  the  mass  of  the  mountain.  This  supposition  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  wherever  evcavations  are 
made,  coal  is  invariably  found,  and  tliat  indications  of  it 
are  seen  on  the  veiy  summit,  at  an  elevation  of  200  feet 
above  the  lowest  beds.  On  the  north  side  of  the  moun- 
tain sulphui'et  of  iron  (pjTites,)  occm's  in  the  strata  of 
coal,  in  regular  layers,  and  when  tlu'own  together  in 
heaps,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere;  is  con- 
verted into  copperas,  large  quantities  of  which  might  be 
manufactured  annually  at  little  or  no  expense.  Tlie 
argillaceous  oxide  of  ii'on  is  found  disseminated  tlirough 
it,  in  what  the  miners  call  kidneys,  a  name  which  they 
have  applied  to  those  small  regular  masses,  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  shape. 

On  the  south  side,  the  sulphuret  is  not  found,  neither 
are  the  kidneys  as  abundant  as  on  the  north  side.  The 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  occm-s  in  large  thick  beds  which 
alternate  with  the  coal;  a  single  mass  of  this  ore  wliich 
had  rolled  down  into  the  ravine,  would  probably  have 
weighed  half  a  ton.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  this  place  in 
almost  inexhaustible  quantities,  and  consist  of  the  mag- 
netic red,  brown  and  argillaceous  oxides,  with  the  most 
of  their  varieties,  such  as  yellow,  red  and  brown  ochre, 
nodular  and  granular  oxides;  the  waters  are  strongly 
chalybeate.  I  have  examined  ores  of  h-on  from  the  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  found,  and  from 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  t  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing those  of  Canal  Port  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
any  of  them. 

It  is  not  in  the  eastern  range  alone,  that  tlie  coal  is 
found;  but  it  occurs  in  inexhaustible  quantities  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river,  where  it  is  also  accompanied 
by  an  abundance  of  iron  ore. 

This  coal  appears  to  be  of  the  first,  or  independent 
formation  of  Werner,  and  is  associated  with  the  follow- 
ing minerals,  to  wit:  Micaceous  and  feiTuginous  sand 
stone  composed  of  quartz,  with  mica  and  feldspai-;  the 
ore  of  iron  above  enumerated:  shale  or  argillaceous 
slate,  which  is  micaceous,  and  bituminous;  pudding 
Btone,  composed  of  rolled  pebbles,  cemented  by  a  fei- 
ruginous  sand  or  clay. 

Strata  of  shale  are,  in  a  great  niimber  of  cases,  conti- 
guous to  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  these  beds  of 
coal,  constituting  the  roof  and  Jloor  of  the  bed.  That 
which  covers  the  bed  is  bituminous;  while  that  which  is 
below,  has  imbibed  little  or  no  bitumen.  Any  of  the 
rocks,  however,  of  this  formation,  may  form  tlie  roof  or 
floor  of  a  bed  of  coal. 

The  coal  at  Canal  Point  is  principally  of  the  variety 
called  slaty;  but  passes,  by  insensible  changes  into  the 
other  varieties.  Its  colour  is  either  pui-e  black  or  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  brown  or  grey.  It  frequently  presents  an 
irized  or  pavonine  tarnish.  '  Its  structure  is  foliated  or 
slaty;  and  its  layers  usually  divide  intorhomboidal  prisms. 
It  is  sometimes  composed  of  distinct  lamular  concirtions. 
Its  cross  fracture  is  even  or  slightly  conchoidal,  and  fre- 
quently uneven,  its  lustre  is  resinous,  more  or  less 


sliining  and  sometime  splendent.  It  is  easily  broken, 
and  its  specific  gi-avity  values  from  1.3  to  1.45.  It  bums 
easily,  with  a  wliitish  flame,  yielding  a  black  smoke,  and 
a  feeble  but  not  unpleasant  bituminous  odour.  The  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  chiefly  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid. 
— The  remainder,  which  is  never  less  tlian  thi-ee  per  cent, 
but  frequently  much  gi-eater,  is  generally  composed  of 
scoria  mixed  with  ashes.  It  yields  by  distillation,  am- 
monia, carburetted  hydrogen  and  an  emp}reumatic  oil. 
This  coal  is  essentially  constituted  of  caibon  and  bitu- 
men, the  proportions  of  which  are  variable :  carbon  is 
the  predominating  ingredient,  and  frequently  constitutes 
nearly  tliree-fourths  of  the  whole.  Small  portions  of 
earth  and  oxyde  of  iron  are  discovered  by  chemical 
analysis. 

This  variety  of  coal  is  important  for  those  purposes  of 
the  forge  which  require  a  hollow  Jire,  as  it  possesses,  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  property  of  agglutinating,  and 
thus  forms  over  a  kind  of  arch  which  concentrates  the 
heat.  But  this  property  of  agglutinating,  which  it  owes 
to  the  bitumen  which  it  contains,  injui'es  it  veiy  much 
for  many  operations  in  the  arts  and  in  metallurg)'.  In 
these  cases  it  must  be  deprived  of  its  bitumen  and  sul- 
phur by  converting  it  mto  coke. 

Coal  has  been  used  in  baking  stone  wai'C;  and  coke  is 
frequently  employed  in  baking  hai-d  porcelain.  When  it 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  pyrites,  it  is  rendered  more 
or  less  unfit  for  use  on  account  of  the  sulphurous  acid  ge- 
nerated by  the  combustion.  Sometimes  the  heat  libe- 
rated by  the  decomposition  of  pjxites  is  suflicient  to  set 
fire  to  the  coal  mines,  which  frequently  continue  to 
burn  a  number  of  years,  constituting  pseudo  volcanoes 
and  producing  important  changes  in  the  superincumbent 
sti-ata. 

The  county  of  Tioga,  Pa.  appears  to  be  very  rich  in  a 
mineialogicai  point  of  view,  but  has  never  yet  been  pro- 
perly explored.  A  metal  called  Bismuth  has  lately  been 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  beds,  but  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  it  has  been  concealed  for  interested  motives,  by 
the  discoverer.  From  the  specimens  which  I  examined 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  tlie  case,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  discovery  has  actually  been  made;  and 
when  the  situation  is  rendered  public  it  will  become  ve- 
rj'  valuable  as  an  article  of  commerce.  It  is  the  native 
metal,  and  only  requires  refining,  which  operation  is 
simple  and  easy,  consisting  in  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid, 
decomposing  the  nitrate  by  water,  edulcorating  the  ox- 
ide, and  reducing  it  to  a  metalhc  state  by  heating  in  a 
covered  crucible  with  black  flux.  It  is  said  to  occm*  in 
an  extensive  bed  at  least  t\vo  feet  thick.  Bismuth,  in  its 
metallic  state  is  employed  in  the  composition  of  pewter, 
soft  solder,  pi-inters'  type,  &c.  and  is  added  to  lead  to 
increase  its  hardness. 

Its  oxide  renders  glass  more  fusible,  and  if  added  in 
large  quantities  gives  it  a  yellowish  tinge.  The  sub- 
niti-ate  is  used  in  medicine  with  success  as  an  antispas- 
modic, &c. 

Nearly  all  the  bismutli  of  commei^ce  is  imported  from 
Saxony,  aud  has  rarely  if  ever  been  found  before  in  the 
United  States. 

A  gentleman  from  the  city  of  New  York,  who  is  tra- 
velling through  tlie  western  pai-t  of  Pennsylvania,  fur- 
nished me  with  several  valuable  specimens  of  minerals, 
from  Pine  creek,  (near  the  coal  bed,  and,  (an  ore  of  lead) 
which  were  represented  as  occumng  in  vast  abundance. 
Ores  of  gold  and  silver  have  also  been  discovered  tliere, 
but  not  in  suflicient  quantities  to  render  tliem  a  valuable 
consideration. 

GEORGE  W.  HUGHES. 
Newton,  Oct.  25,  1827. 

The  abo*'c  coal  has  been  analysed  by  Dr.  Meade, 
who  found  in  100  parts: 

Carbon  66.07 

Bitumen  30.43 

Earthy  matter  3.50 

100.00 
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REPORT  ON  THE  CRIMINAL  CODE. 

The  Commissioners  for  the  Revision  of  the  Penal  Code 
acting'  under  the  authority  of  the  leg"islative  resolutions 
of  the  2:ld  of  March  1826,  submit  the  result  of  their 
labours  to  the  supervision  of  the  legislature. 

In  discharging'  their  important  functions  they  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  an  entire  performance  of  their 
duties  to  report  the  draft  of  three  distinct  bills  under  the 
following  titles. 

No.  1.  An  act  to  amend,  revise  and  consolidate  the 
Penal  laws  of  this  commonwealth. 

No.  2.  An  act  regulating  criminal  procedure. 

No.  3.  An  act  for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  penitentiaries  of  this  commonwealth. 

For  a  detail  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  com- 
missioners in  relation  to  the  principles  of  penitentiary 
punishments,  and  the  most  obvious  methods  of  prevent- 
ing crimes;  the  commissioners  refer  the  legislature  to  the 
report  prefixed  to  bill  No.  3. 

It  is  contemplated  by  the  commissioners,  should  their 
suggestions  be  assented  to  by  the  legislature,  that  the 
act  designated  as  No.  1,  in  this  report  shall  supercede  the 
existing-  statutes  of  this  commonwealth,  and  shall  supply 
the  defects,  which  experience  has  suggested,  as  existing 
in  the  present  enactments  against  crimes.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  codify  the  criminal  law.  This  was  not 
done,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
contemplated  by  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  already  re- 
ferred to;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  was  deemed  inexpe- 
dient, and  within  any  brief  period  of  time  wholly  im- 
practicable. Its  inexpediency  arises  from  the  fact,  tnat 
there  is  a  clearness,  precision,  and  uniformity,  in  the 
common-law  principles  and  adjudications  relative  to 
crimes;  and  this  whether  in  reference  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  offences,  or  the  modes  of  proof  and  rules  of  evi- 
dence, that  no  other  part  of  that  vast  and  boundless  sys- 
tem can  boast  of.  These  principles,  are  fou7id  to  adapt 
themselves  so  accurately  to  the  various  modifications  of 
society,  and  require  so  little  acuteness  in  their  apphca- 
tion,  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a  code  equally 
eligible  in  its  genei-al  bearings  upon  the  community, 
could  be  devised  by  any  individual  skill,  however  aided 
by  experience.  The  commissioners  have  adopted  the 
existing  wise  and  hum.ane  legislative  provisions,  which 
have  done  away  the  obnoxious  features  of  the  common- 
law,  and  feel  authorised,  from  the  investigation  they  have 
given  the  subject,  to  say  that  the  judicious  amendments 
which  experience  may  suggest  to  the  legislature,  will 
create  an  approximation  to  perfection,  gradual  it  is  true, 
but  more  certain  than  can  reasonably  be  anticipated  from 
any  attempt  at  entire  codification.  The  situation  of  the 
penitentiaries  belonging  to  this  commonwealth,  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  immediate  revision  of  the  existing  code, 
so  impatiently  called  for  by  the  public;  and  the  limit 
which  the  legislature  appear  inclined  to  give,  to  the  time 
for  making  the  report  on  the  penal  code,  form  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  the  entire  codification  of  the  cri- 
minal laws,  were  there  even  no  doubt,  as  to  the  field  of 
inquir)'  opened,  by  the  legislative  resolutions  under 
which  the  commissioners  were  appointed.  Rejecting 
then  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  the  idea  of  an  entire  co- 
dification of  the  penal  law,  the  commissioners  devoted 
tliemselves  assiduously  to  the  revision  of  the  existing' 


penal  laws  and  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  alterations  and 
changes  in  the  prevailing  system,  it  would  be  proper  for 
theni  to  suggest.  It  will  be  found  on  an  examination  of 
the  bills  designated  Nos.  1  and  2,  that  wherever  an  old 
act  has  been  retained  or  amended  or  modified;  or  where- 
ever  an  old  act  has  been  repealed,  and  a  new  one  sub- 
stituted, the  volume  and  page  of  the  laws  in  wliich  the 
old  act  is  to  be  found,  is  constantly  refeired  to.  It  would 
perhaps  have  conduced  more  readily  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  contemplated  amendments,  alterations,  and 
innovations,  could  the  old  acts  have  been  arranged,  in 
parallel  columns  with  the  new;  but  tlie  labour  of  suck 
arrangement,  and  the  necessity  that  it  would  have  creat- 
ed of  copying  fi-&quently  the  same  act,  independently 
of  the  expense  attending  it,  precluded  the  possibility  of 
so  obvious  and  useful  a  mode  of  indicating  the  proposed 
changes.  A  very  little  attention,  to  the  references  as 
found  in  the  mai-gin  of  the  report,  will  it  is  presumed  en- 
able the  observer  to  understand  the  old  law,  the  mischief 
and  the  remedy  proposed.  It  will  be  seen  by  an  exa- 
mination of  the  code  recommended,  and  compai-ing  it 
with  the  existing  statutes,  that  the  commissioners  con- 
ceived their  duty  of  revision  could  only  be  performed, 
by  collecting  together  the  enactments  against  crimes; 
collecting  such  as  were  similar  in  tlieir  tendenc}',  and  re- 
condhng  such  as  were  contradictory,  suggesting  repeals 
of  such  statutes  as  were  deemed  obsolete  or  inexpedient, 
expunging  such  parts  of  acts  as  seemed  unnecessary, 
incongruous  or  inconsistent  with  brevity;  and  reducing- 
the  whole  mass  under  such  appropriate  heads,  as  would 
facilitate  the  labours  of  the  legislator,  the  research  of  the 
lawyer,  or  the  inquiries  of  the  citizen.  A  report,  stating 
in  reference  to  all  the  existing  acts,  the  reasons  that  have 
operated  on  the  minds  of  the  commissioners,  for  specific 
alterations;  would  have  imposed  a  task  upon  those,  on 
whom  devolves  the  necessity  of  revising  our  labours, 
neither  agreeable  nor  useful.  It  is  believed  that  in  every 
case  where  reasons  for  the  alterations  are  not  assigned, 
they  win  readily  suggest  themselves,  on  inspecting  and 
cornparing  the  new  and  old  provisions,  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  legislature.  In  a  few  Instances  It  will  be  found,  that 
radical  alterations  in  the  existing  code,  are  recommend- 
ed. They  are  such,  however,  as  will  appear  obvious 
upon  suggestion,  and  to  have  been  long  called  for  by 
the  state' of  public  feeling.  They  lop  off  relics  of  bar- 
barism, which  would  long  since  have  been  expunged 
from  our  statute  book  had  the  laws  undergone  a  general 
revision.  We  remark  upon  two  of  the  modifications 
at  large,  rather  for  the  purposes  of  explaining  the  gene- 
ral principles  which  pervade  the  alterations  recommend- 
ed, than  with  a  view  of  elucidating  the  subject  in  re- 
ference to  the  artjendments,  to  which  our  obsei-vationa 
are  directed. 

The  act  of  1794  for  the  prevention  of  crimes,  &c.  abo- 
lished the  punishment  of  death  in  cases  of  t-eason, 
without  defining  the  crime,  or  repealing  certain  statutes 
that  have  become  obsolete  from  a  change  of  circum- 
stances, and  ought  no  longer  to  disfigure  tlie  statute 
book.  The  act  of  the  Uth  of  February  1777,  has  re- 
ference to  such  treason  and  misprisons  of  treason  as  could 
only  be  committed  during  revolutionaiT  contest;  the  re- 
peal of  that  act  appears  to  be  requu-ed  by  the  plainest 
dictates  of  propriety.  The  act  of  the  3d  of  December 
1782,  to  prevent  the  erection  of  any  new  and  indepen- 
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dent  state  within  this  commonwealth,  has  long  ceased  to 
have  any  possible  practical  operation,  from  the  chang-e 
of  those  circumstances,  inider  which  it  was  originally 
called  for.  It  has  been  long  doubted,  whether  any  con- 
tingency_  can  arise,  so  long  as  our  present  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  union  of  the  states  continues,  in 
which  treason  against  the  commonwealth  can  be  com- 
mitted; and  there  are  not  wanting  intelligent  individuals 
who  doubt  the  propriety  of  any  statutory  enactments 
against  the  crime.  The  enactment  by  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  supercede  the  existing  statutes,  defining  the 
offence  of  treason,  is  a  modified  transcript  of  the  United 
States'  law  against  the  same  crime.  It  will  not  be  thought 
inconsistent  with  that  spirit  of  humanity,  and  veneration 
for  the  natural  ties  of  society,  which  so  eminently  cha- 
racterize tlie  institutions  of  Pennsylvania,  that  we  have 
recommended  such  a  modification  of  the  doctrines  of  al- 
legiance, as  shall  preclude  the  inflictions  of  the  penal- 
ties of  misprison  of  treason,  on  the  husband  or  wife  con- 
cealing each  their  knowledge  of  the  other's  offence 
against  the  government- 

An  alteration  nominal  rather  than  substantial,  is  re- 
commended in  the  acts  relative  to  the  concealment  of 
the  death  of  illegitimate  children,  by  the  mother.  An 
inspection  of  the  statutes  upon  this  subject,  will  tend  to 
show  the  greater  humanity  which  the  criminal  code  of 
Pennsylvania  exhibits  over  the  codes  of  her  sister  states, 
and  as  well  as  those  of  modem  European  nations.  The 
8th  section  of  the  act  of  1718  for  the  advancement  of 
justice,  subjected  the  concealment  of  the  death  of  a  bas- 
tard child,  to  the  penalty  of  death.  This  provision  was 
copied  from  the  English  statute,  21st  James,  1st  cap. 
27th.  The  rigorous  nature  of  this  act,  suggested  to  the 
humanity  of  the  English  courts  a  construction,  far  apart 
from  either  its  leMer  or  spirit,  since  it  was  required  that 
before  conviction  should  take  place  in  case  of  conceal- 
ment, probable  pi-esumptlve  evidence  should  be  given, 
that  the  child  whose  death  was  alleged  to  have  been 
concealed,  had  been  born  alive.  This  merciful  interpre- 
tation was  adopted  in  our  statutes  of  the  I5th  of  Febru- 
ary 1786,  and  the  10th  of  March  1790,  modifying  the 
criminal  law,  and  by  the  act  of  the  22d  of  April  1794, 
for  abolishing  the  punishment  of  death  in  certain  cases, 
&c.  it  is  provided,  that  the  concealment  of  the  death  of 
a  bastard  child  shall  not  be  conclusive  evidence  to  con- 
vict the  mother  of  murder,  unless  the  circumstances  at- 
tending it  shall  be  such  as  sliall  satisfy  the  minds  of  the 
jury,  that  she  did  wilfully  and  maliciously  destroy  and 
take  away  the  life  of  the  child. 

It  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  as  the  law  now  stands 
any  conviction  could  take  place,  for  a  felonious  conceal- 
ment of  the  deatli  of  a  bastard  child  by  the  mother,  un- 
less such  evidence  v/as  adduced  as  would  be  necessary 
to  convict  her  of  murder.  The  question  it  is  not  pro- 
bable could  readily  occur,  so  as  to  become  the  subject 
matter  of  judicial  decision;  but  it  would  be  a  harsli  dis- 
tinction, which  would  involve  the  penalty  of  death,  for 
an  offence  in  a  female,  from  the  mere  additional  fact  of 
concealment,  when  an  offence  in  a  male  convict  attend- 
ed with  the  same  circumstances,  would  be  subjected  to 
imprisonment  alone..  It  is  questionable  whether  those 
laws  as  they  now  stand,  have  any  other  effect  than  to 
lengthen  unnecessarily  the  forms  of  indictments,  with- 
out any  coiresponding  advantage  to  the  public.  The 
propriety,  therefore,  of  repealing  them  altog-ether,  and 
substituting  a  modified  enactment  against  the  conceal- 
ment, is  submitted  to  the  legislature.  Such  repeal  would 
leave  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  a  bastard  child  by  Its 
mother,  subject  to  the  same  punishment,  and  susceptible 
of  the  same  proofs  as  ordinary  cases  of  murder. 

It  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  turn  the  legislative  atten- 
tion, specially  to  an  alteration,  In  the  acts  distinguishing 
betv  een  the  different  degrees  of  murder;  by  v/hich  It 
is  proposed,  to  make  murder  perpetrated  in  tlic  comis- 
sion  of  larceny,  in  the  night  time,  murder  in  the  1st  de- 
gl'ee.  Reasons  equally  as  strong  as  those  which  have 
operated  upon  the  lepisbture,  to  constitute  murder  per- 


petrated in  the  attempt  to  commit  burglary,  the  highest 
grade  of  that  offence  would  seem  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  alteration.  It  will  be  perceiv- 
ed by  the  legislature,  that  in  tlie  proposed  enactments, 
the  phraseology  of  the  old  acts  is  in  most  Instances  alone 
altered,  some  are  rendered  more  explicit,  and  a  brevity 
is  introduced  Into  all,  not  by  any  means  to  the  extent 
the  commissioners  could  have  wished,  but  so  as  in  a 
measure,  to  dispense  with  the  verbiage,  now  the  subject 
of  general  complaint,  from  those  whose  duties  render 
an  examination  of  our  statutes  necessary. 

In  some  instances,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable,  to 
modify  the  punishmeut  directed  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
existing  laws.  Tlie  general  principles  of  such  contem- 
plated modification,  will  be  found  fully  detailed,  in  the 
report  prefixed  to  the  act,  for  the  regulation  and  govern- 
ment of  penitentiaries.  It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  any 
errors  which  may  be  detected  in  our  existing  penal  code,' 
in  reference  to  the  quantum  or  species  of  punishments, 
are  ei-rors  on  the  side  of  humanity.  In  some  instances, 
the  punishment  allotted  to  offences,  appear  hardly  com- 
mcnsm-ate  v/Ith  the  specified  crimes;  and  this,  whether 
we  consider  these  punishments  with  practical  men,  as  a 
means  of  prevention,  or  consider  penitentiaries  witli  some 
modern  theorists,  as  mere  schools  of  reform. 

The  commissioners  have  ventm-ed  to  recommend  an 
extension  of  the  term  of  Imprisonment,  In  such  cases  as 
their  own  expei-ience,  and  that  of  others  has  convinced 
them,  are  not  now  adequately  punished. 

Whatever  advantages,  may  have  been  anticipated 
from  a  revision,  and  consolidation  of  the  penal  code,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  duties  of  the  commissioners 
would  not  have  been  faithfull}^  performed,  had  they 
omitted  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  such  additional 
enactments,  as  the  spirit,  feelings  and  manners  of  the 
age,  seem  to  have  rendered  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  society,  against  the  constant  warfare  waged  against  it", 
by  evil  disposed  Individuals. 

The  range,  inquiry  and  investigation,  which  neces- 
sarily devolved  upon  the  commissioners,  in  furnishing 
themselves  with  the  materials  necessary  for  forming  a 
mature  and  deliberate  opinion,  as  to  what  statutory  ad- 
ditions should  be  recommended,  formed  not  the  least 
burdensome  part  of  their  labour. 

It  Is  evident  that  with  the  mutations  which  have  taken 
place  in  socletj^,  originating  from  prosperity  in  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  enterprise,  and  an  accumulating 
population,  there  have  arisen  contingencies  and  exigen- 
cies, which  the  common  law,  broad  as  it  is  in  its  princi- 
ples, is  not  calculated  to  meet.  Principles  of  human 
action  affecting  society  at  large,  have  of  late  years  been 
developed,  which  seem  to  have  been  excluded  in  the 
early  distinctions,  between  public  and  private  wrongs, 
from  criminal  cognizance;  and  acts  have  been  committed, 
wliicli  our  ancestors  perhaps  did  not  conceive  within  the 
range  of  human  probability.  Frauds  and  villanies,  there- 
fore, unknown  to  the  common  law,  or  punished  by  it  in 
a  manner  not  suited  to  repress  the  prevailing  mischief, 
sdom  to  require  the  aid  of  statutory  provisions. 

In  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  these  offences,  the  first 
Information  was  to  be  derived  from  our  own  profession- 
al experience.  In  order  to  avail  ourselves  In  addition  to 
this,  of  the  ex))crlence  of  otliers,  we  addressed  letters  . 
to  various  judicial  and  professional  gentlemen  in  our  own 
state,  from  some  of  whom  valuable  hints  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  acted  on;  to  gentlemen  of  experience  ilt 
otlier  states  we  have  likewise  been  indebted  for  impor- 
tant infoiTTiation.  Another  source  of  knowledge  open  to 
all,  were  legislative  reports  upon  the  subjects  of  the 
criminal  law;  and  the  reports  of  individuals  upon  the 
subjects  connected  with  our  duty  made  at  the  request  of 
the  legislature.  Amongst  the  latter,  we  cannot  forbear 
to  notice  the  report  of  the  late  Jared  Ingersoll,  Esq.  laid 
before  the  legislature  on  the  21st  of  January,  1813,  con- 
taining an  entire  revision  and  amendment  of  the  existing 
penal  code.  This  well  digested  and  able  repoil,  evinces 
the  integ^ty,  talenti*,  humanity  and  professional  skill,  of 
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the  gentleimn  from  whom  it  originated;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  which 
prevented  its  being  acted  upon,  must  stand  a  durable 
monument  of  his  knowledg-e,  in  the  science  of  criminal 
jurisprudence.  To  the  lig-htsalreadyreferredto  we  sought 
to  add  a  knowledg'e  of  the  criminal  codes  of  oiu-  sister 
states,  and  found  access  to  those  store  houses  of  intelli- 
gence-, the  British  parliamentary  reports  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  criminal  law,  and  the  modern  British  enactments 
declaratory  of  and  punishing-  crimes.  With  all  these 
sources  before  us,  it  is  easy  to  see  l\ow  truly  laborious 
must  have  been  the  investigation,  how  comparatively 
small  the  result.  Whether  we  have  made  a  good  use 
of  the  materials  presented  for  our  selection  is  for  a  high- 
er wisdom  than  ours  to  decide. 

It  may  however  be  observed,  that  the  most  of  the  pro- 
posed enactments,  which  in  tlie  margin  of  the  bill  are 
termed  new,  are  rightly  so  termed,  only  with  reference 
to  Pennsylvania  jurisprudence.    The  experience  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  legislation  of  our  sister  republics  and  it 
may  be  added  practical  evidence  amongst  ourselves,  for- 
cibly recommend  those  enactments  to  legislative  con- 
sideration:    Criminal  legislation,  for  a  great  and  free 
people,  is  a  work  of  extreme  delicacy  and  responsibility, 
and  hence  a  wise  foresight  should  make  us  hesitate  in 
the  adoption  of  measures,  which  have  not  received  the 
sanction  of  experiment.  The  proposed  new  enactments, 
will  not  be  found  obnoxious  to  this  objection,  as  they 
in  so  many  instances  barely  apply  the  experience  of 
other  countries,  to  cases  of  daily  occurrence  in  our  own. 
Among  the  features  of  the  proposed  bill  there  is  none 
which  will  probably  be  more  the  subject  of  discussion, 
than  the  principle  almost  uniformly  pursued,  of  fixing 
the  maximum  of  punishments;  leaving  the  minimum  to 
the  discretion  of  the  courts.     Atfirst  view  it  may  strike 
the  legislature,  that  too  great  a  latitude  is  given  the  ju- 
diciary, and  an  authority  imparted  which  may  be  abused. 
If  human  wisdom,  could  by  positive  enactments,  provide 
a  graduated  scale  of  punishment,  by  which  the  just  pro- 
portion of  penal  infliction  could  be  adapted  to  each  in- 
fraction of  penal  law,  a  great  good  would  undoubtedly 
be  accomplished  for  society.  The  precise  consequences 
of  crime  under  all  given  circumstances  being  distinctly 
marked  out,  could  neither  be  enhanced  or  diminished 
as  the  mind  of  the  Judge  was  either  imbrued  v/ith  se- 
verity or  softened  by  compassion.     But  sucli  a  perfect 
scale  of  punishment  can  never  be  provided  by  human 
wisdom;  hence  arises  the  necessity  either  of  fixing  a 
precise  amount  of  punishment  to.  every  class  of  crime, 
to  be  imposed  on  every  guilty  individual,  without  re- 
gard to  attending  circumstances;  or  designating  the 
greatest  extent  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted  for  a  given 
crime  leaving  any  intermediate  amount  less  than  the 
whole  to  be  applied  b}^  the  power  that  put,  the  law  into 
execution.     In  some  of  the  states  the  former  course  is 
pursued,  and  the  judg'e  is  called  upon,  under  circum- 
stances that  almost  extenuate  the  offence,  to  inflict  the 
highest  grade  of  punishment.    The  evils  that  attend  this 
system  are  obvious.     Jurors  are  continually  found  con- 
trasting the  extent  of  punishment  with  the  comparative 
atrocity  of  the  crime;  and  verdicts  are  thus  rendered  in 
opposition  to  the  evidence  from  a  feeling  that  the  law 
itself  is  unjust.    When  jurors  reason  from  other  and  jus- 
tcr  pi'incipies,  and  t]<  j  lav/  is  strictly  carried  into  execu- 
tion, reason  and  humanity  continually  invoke  the  par- 
doning power,  and  the  law  looses  its  terrors,  because  its 
threats  are  rarely  carried  into  perfect  execution.     That 
,  punishments  should,  while  they  are  mild,  be  certain,  is 
a  fundamental  ti'uth  in  criminal  jurisprudence  of  inesti- 
mable value;  and  no  principle  should  be  introduced  into 
a  criminal  code  calculated  to  impair  it.     That  of  fixing  a 
designated  punishment,  which  is  always  made  up  with 
a  view  to  cases  of  great  atrocity,  to  every  grade  of  the 
same  crime,  is  in  our  view  calculated  to  produce  this 
result:     That  this  opinion  has  always  prevailed  in  Penn- 
sylvania, is  manifest  from  every  part  of  our  statute  book. 
In  no  instance  are  we  awatc  of  a  punishment  short  of 


death  which  is  to  be  applied  to  all  cases  of  the  same 
crime.     There  are  indeed  instances,  in  which  while  not 
more  than  a  certain  punishment  is  directed  to  be  inflic- 
ted, judicial  discretion  is  limited  from  reducing  it  be- 
neath a  certain  quantum.     In  most  instances  this  princi- 
ple has  been  stricken  from  the  bill  repoited,  experience 
having  manifested  to  us,  that  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  the 
designated  minimum  of  punishment,  is  beyond  what  the 
principles  of  equal  justice,  applied  in  each  case  as  it 
arrives,  would  consider  the  maximum.     V/hile  we  do 
not  profess  to  think,  that  judicial  discretion  should  be 
at  liberty  to  inflict  a  particle  of  punishment,  beyond  what 
the  law  giving  power  defines,  as  the  highest  sanction, 
we  respectfully  suggest,  that  the  merciful  prerogative  of 
graduating  punishments,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
crime  and  the  intrinsic  wickedness  of  the  offender,  ought 
not  in  a  mild  and  philosophic  code  to  be  at  all  limited. 
It  js  irhpossible  for  any  legislature  so  to  regulate  a  mini- 
mum as  always  to  be  just;   for  such  are  the  endless 
varieties  of  accidents  and  circumstances,  to  which  hu- 
manity is  subjected,  tl^at  the  theories  of  the  closet,  never 
in  this  particular,  have  been  found  fully  adequate  to 
meet  the  actual  business  of  life.     The  legislature  will 
also  observe,  that  the  cases,  in  which  the  greatest  ju- 
dicial discretion  is  proposed  to  be  given,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  punishment,   are   those  in  wlaich  statutory 
punishments  are  for  the  first  time  recommended  for 
common  law  offences.  In  point  of  fact  these  enactments 
rather  limit  than  extend  tlie  judicial  power.     At  this 
time,  as  respects  this  class  of  crimes,  thei'e  is  no  limit  to 
the  common  law  punishments  but  the  discretion  of  the 
judges.     Fine  and  imprisonment  the  general  common 
law  sanctions,  have  now  no  other  boundary.     The  only 
plausible  exception  to  this  latitude  of  discretion,  arises 
from  the  apprehension  that  from  favouritism  or  hostility 
in  particular  instances,  it  might  be  abused.     To  this  it  is 
answered,  that  public  opinion  and  judicial  responsibility 
form  powerful  checks  to  such  abuses  and  such  as  have 
been  for  near  half  a  century,  during  which  time,  the 
la.rg-est  judicial  discretion  in  the  application  of  criminal 
punishments  has  been  exercised  without  complaint.  But 
even  if  such  a  state  of  things  is  possible,  is  it  not  better 
to  hazard  such  a  result,  rather  than  in  guarding  against 
it  by  affixing  precise  and  specific  punishments,  to  rusli 
into  the  opposite  extreme  and  cause  certain  injustice  to 
be  done  in  many  instances,  in  order  to  prevent  possible 
injustice  in  some.     Such  a  course  would  neither  be  in- 
dicative of  sound  philosophy  or  judicious  legislation,  and 
it  is  presumed  never  will  be  pursued  in  this  common- 
wealth. 

Throughout  the  whole  code  with  here  and  there  an 
exception  a  singular  or  plural  term,  or  the  male  or  fe- 
male gender,  are  indifferently  used,  and  the  relatives 
may  sometimes  appear  not  to  have  an  appropriate  appli- 
cation to  their  respective  antecedents.  We  have  pur- 
sued this  course  with  a  view  to  avoid  useless  repetitions. 
Any  apparent  objection  arising  from  it,  will  be  found 
fully  obviated  on  a  reference  to  the  general  sections 
that  conclude  this  code. 

The  acts  against  vice  and  im.morality  did  not  appear, 
to  the  commissioners,  to  be  submitted  to  their  revision 
by  the  resolution  of  the  23d  of  March,  1825.  They  have, 
therefore,  been  omitted  in  the  code  now  submitted  to 
legislative  consideration.  It  might  perhaps  ans\ver  a. 
useful  purpose,  to  re-publish  them  as  an  appendix  to 
the  amended  code,  as  thereby  the  whole  of  the  laws 
imposing  fines  and  penalties,  as  well  as  those  inflicting 
punishments  for  indictable  offences,  would  be  embodied 
in  one  act,  and  become  more  easy  of  access  to  tne 
people.  There  are  certain  provisions  against  gaming 
recommended  bv  the  commissioners,  which  at  first 
blush,  might  seem  to  be  modifications  of  a  part  of  the 
enactments  against  vice  and  immorality.  A  deliberate 
examination  of  the  acts  recommended,  will  convince 
the  legislature,  that  the  general  provisions  of  the  origin- 
al act  of  1794,  are  not  infringed  upon,  but  that  the  first 
section  of  the  act  of  the  18th  of  March.  1816,  entitled  a 
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"A  supplement  to  the  act  for  the  prevention  of  vice  and 
immorality"  is  modified  and  extended,  and  an  authority 
given  to  enforce  the  remedy  which  forms  an  important 
innovation  on  the  usual  modes  of  proceedin^^. 

The  lottery  acts  have  been  introduced  with  consider- 
able amendments.  The  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1805,  to 
prevent  excessive  and  deccitfid  gaming-  in  lotteries,  has 
not  been  introduced  into  the  code,  from  an  impression, 
that  so  long  as  the  present  mode  of  drawing  lotteries 
prevails,  it  wUl  remain  a  dead  letter;  its  repeal  however 
is  not  recommended,  as  a  recurrence  to  the  old  modes  of 
managing  lotteries,  would  again  render  the  enactment 
proper. 

These  enactments  that  are  intended  to  protect  the 
incorporated  institutions  of  our  own  commonwealth, 
against  tlie  rivalry  of  foreign  capitalists,  did  not  seem 
proper  to  be  introduced  into  the  criminal  code.  They 
are  matters  of  economical  regulation,  which  like  our 
inspection  and  auction  laws,  are  compensated  in  their 
breach,  by  pecuniarj^  penalties,  and  ought  not  properly 
to  have  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes.  Nor  did  it 
seem  advisable  to  burden  the  code  with  laws  of  mere 
local  operation.  Such  as  the  health  laws  and  others  that 
relate  to  Philadelphia. 

The  course  of  criminal  procedure  being  necessarily 
more  artificial  than  the  code  of  crimes  and  punishments, 
the  reasons  which  prevented  explanatory  details  of  the 
particular  provisions  of  the  latter,  do  not  entirely  apply 
to  the  enactments  regulating  the  former.  Hence  we 
have  deemed  it  proper  to  recur  to  some  of  the  impor- 
tant additions  suggested  in  the  system,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  towards  them  more  directly  legislative  consi 
deration.  Adue  regard  to  brevity  has  confined  us  to  such 
only  as  seem  to  deserv-e  this  character;  which  wUl  be 
succinctly  and  briefly  considered. 

Jurisdiction  of  Criminal  Courts. 

The  only  alteration  of  the  existing  system,  in  this  par- 
ticular, is  that  which  imparts  jurisdiction  to  the  inferior 
criminal  courts,  in  some  matters  at  present  exclusively 
cognizable  in  coiuls  of  oyer  and  terminer.  The  abso- 
lute necessity  of  holding  a  court  of  oyer  and  tei-miner, 
in  all  instances,  in  which  any  person  has  been  charged 
with  an  offence  capital  at  common  law,  is  burdensome 
and  expensive  to  the  counties,  and  of  little  real  value  to 
the  accused;  the  judges  in  aU  instances  (except  in  the 
cities  of  Philadelphia,  Lancaster  and  Pittsburg, )  being 
the  same  in  aU  the  criminal  courts,  and  tlie  jiu-ors  simi- 
larly selected-  The  distant  periods  at  which  coiu-ts  of 
oyer  and  terminer  are  held,  in  some  of  the  counties,  are 
oppressive  to  the  prisoners,  who  are  frequently  kept  an 
unreasonable  length  of  time  in  confinement,  waiting  for 
a  ti-lal,  which  necessaril)^  results  in  their  acquittal.  ""The 
plan  proposed,  does  not  deprive  the  accused  of  any 
rights  at  present  scciu-ed  to  him  by  law,  but  gives  him 
an  election,  either  to  take  his  trial  at  the  mayor's  court 
or  sessions  of  the  proper  city  or  county,  or  in  the  regular 
oyer  and  terminer.  In  practice,  it  will  be  fnnnd  less  ex- 
pensive to  tlie  public,  and  as  advantageous  to  the  ac- 
cused as  the  present  system. 

Indict  ment.i. 

The  object  of  the  commissioners,  in  suggesting  the 
broad  provision  of  the  proposed  bill,  witli  respect  to 
indictments,  was  to  rescue  the  penal  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  the  imputation  so  justly  attached  to  the  com- 
mon law,  of  maintaining  an  unreasonable  nicety  in 
criminal  proceedings.  Our  records  aboimd  in  instances 
of  the  escape  of  guilty  men  from  the  just  consequences 
of  their  crimes  by  the  strictness  required  in  indictments, 
which  as  the  great  and  good  Hale  remarks,  "was  grown 
to  be  a  blemish  and  an  inconvenience  in  the  law,  and 
the  administi-ation  thereof;  that  more  offenders  escaped 
by  the  easy  ear  given  to  exceptions  to  indictments,  tlian 
by  the  manifestations  of  their  innocence;  and  that  the 
grossest  crimes  had  gone  unpunl.shed  by  reasons  of 
these  unseemly  niceties.  To  meet  tills  evil"  the  commis- 


sioners have  proposed  a  plain,  but  they  believe  a  strong 
remedy;  one  they  believe  calculated  to  eftect  the  object 
without  taking  from  the  accused  any  proper  privilege. 
It  leaves  him  at  the  outset  of  his  ti-ial  to  determine  whe- 
ther he  will  question  the  relevancy  of  this  accusation,  or 
take  issue  upon  the  merits  of  the  charge.  If  he  elects 
the  latter,  and  is  condemned,  there  seems  neither  moral 
or  legal  fitness  in  permitting  him  to  urge  formal  excep- 
tions, which  if  suggested  at  an  early  period  would  have 
been  promptly  corrected. 

Competency  of  Witnesses. 

In  this  particular,  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the 
general  law  of  evidence  has  been  suggested,  but  one 
which  is  calculated  to  promote  the  discovery  of  truth 
and  advance  the  purposes  of  justice.  While  the  decis- 
ions of  courts  in  civil  cases,  have  been  continually  nar- 
rowing the  rules  which  exclude  witnesses  from  being 
heard,  the  old  principle,  which  closes  the  lips  of  a  party 
convict  of  an  infamous  offence,  has  been  left  untouched 
and  unimproved.  The  test  which  produces  a  result  so 
important  as  well  to  society  as  the  individual  is  so  vague 
and  uncertain  that  it  requires  some  exercise  of  ingenu- 
ity to  ascertain  what  constitutes  an  infamous  offence,  in 
the  legal  acceptation  of  the  term.  But  if  the  adminis- 
ti-ation  of  this  rule  was  free  from  difficulty,  its  principle 
is  not  sound.  The  testimony  of  a  witness,  in  a  criminal 
accusation,  is  the  right  of  the  community  not  of  the  wit- 
ness. It  is  the  public  peace  that  has  been  disturbed,  the 
public  order  that  has  been  infracted;  and  the  means 
through  which  the  offender  is  to  be  brought  to  justice 
is  peculiarly  the  property  of  the  public.  To  say  that 
because  a  man  has  once  committed  a  crime  his  lips  are 
forever  to  be  sealed  in  a  criminal  court  is  in  effect  pun- 
ishing the  public  whom  he  has  wronged,  and  not  the 
individual.  If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  reason  independent 
of  the  restraints  of  precedent  it  cannot  but  appear  a 
strange  anomaly,  tliat  when  the  commonwealth  is  asking 
for  justice  against  one  who  has  violated  her  laws  she  shall 
be  told  that  because  the  individual  who  is  cognizant 
of  the  guilty  deed  has  himself  once  injured  her  he  shall 
not  therefore  be  heard  in  her  beh-alf.  So  little  is  the 
individual  interest  of  a  criminal  affected,  by  taking  away 
his  competency  as  a  witness  that  it  is  not  probable  that 
this  denunciation  ever  intimidated  any  man  from  crime. 
Such  a  consequence  is  too  remote  and  indirect  ever  to 
enter  into  tlie  calculations  of  a  criminal.  The  practical 
effect  of  the  rule,  is  to  give  immunity  to  subtle  knaves, 
who  eagerly  employ  instruments  who,  they  know, 
can  never  betra}'  them,  because  a  supposed  legal  policy 
has  guai'anteed  their  silence.  In  the  metropolis  of  the 
state,  this  evil  is  frequently  felt,  as  it  must  be  in  large 
communities  where  criminal  associations  and  arrange- 
ments, are  as  well  organized  as  the  most  honest  and 
meritorious.  The  pai-doning  power,  it  may  be  suppos- 
ed would  reach  this  evil.  But  experience  demonstrates 
this  remedy  not  to  be  practically  effective.  It  frequently 
happens,  sometimes  from  the  ignorance  of  a  convict  of 
a  conviction,  sometimes  from  the  natural  reluctance  he 
has,  of  communicating  more  of  his  infamy  than  arises 
from  the  particular  transaction,  and  the  hope  that  the 
fiict  of  his  previous  conviction  may  have  escaped  notice, 
that  tills  discovery  is  for  the  first  time  made  when  the 
exception  is  taken  to  his  testimony  on  the  trial.  The 
result  frequently  is,  the  triumph  of  villainy  and  the  de- 
feat of  justice.  Abolishing  the  rule  will  still  leave  the 
credibility  of  such  a  witness  open  to  observation,  be- 
fore the  jiuy,  whose  peculiar  duty  it  is  to  weigh  tes- 
timony and  pronounce  upon  the  degree  of  regard  which 
ought  to  be  paid  to  it. 

A  considerable  portion,  and  wc  believe  not  the  least 
valuable  of  the  proposed  bill,  contemplates  remedying 
the  defects  in  proof,  which  continually  arise  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  where  the  locality  of  the  crime  is 
doubtful,  or  the  parties  injured  very  numerous.  Em- 
barrassing difficulties  frcquf  ntly  occur,  where  a  crime  is 
committed  on  or  near  the  lines  of  contiguous  counties,  or 
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in  the  progress  of  a  journey  of  considerable  extent,  on 
which  occasions  it  is  often  impracticable  to  fix  the  pre- 
cise locality  of  the  crime.  As  the  facilities  for  com- 
munication between  different  and  distant  parts  of  the 
commonwealth  continue  to  increase,  and  the  transit  of 
articles  of  value  becomes  more  frequent,  these  difficul- 
ties will  necessarily  be  enhanced.  The  commissioners 
hope  and  believe,  that  in  the  enactments  alluded  to 
they  all  have  been  anticipated  and  provided  against. 

Insane  Offenders. 

The  absence  of  any  provision,  authorising'  courts  to 
restrain  these  unhappy  persons  from  further  mischief, 
has  been  frequently  felt.  In  Gi-eat  Britain  and  in  seve- 
ral of  our  sister  states,  the  subject  has  received  legisla- 
tive attention,  and  provisions  have  been  framed,  with  a 
due  regard,  as  well  to  public  secm'ity  as  to  the  sympa- 
thy excited  towards  those  afflicted  by  this  most  dreadful 
of  human  maladies.  In  Pennsylvania,  however,  no  au- 
thority exists  which  would  authorise  a  court  to  restrain 
of  his  liberty  the  most  dangerous  madman,"  whom  they 
had  just  acquitted  of  an  act  of  cruelty  or  violence,  be- 
cause of  his  legal  irresponsibility  for  crimes  committed 
under  the  influence  of  his  infirmity.  In  the  county  of 
Philadelphia,  very  recently  a  shocking- case  of  this  kind 
occurred,  in  which  the  lunatic  made  a  dreadful  though 
unsuccessful  attack  on  the  life  of  a  relative,  whom  his 
distempered  imagination  led  him  to  beheve  an  enemy. 
The  court  being  fully  satisfied  of  his  insanity,  could  not 
inflict  any  punishment  on  him  in  the  shape  of  restraint  or 
otherwise,  and  had  not  the  managers  of  the  alms  house 
interfered,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  public  asylum,  he 
must  again  have  gone  at  large.  The  victim  of  his  fe- 
rocity still  lives  in  dread  of  his  escape,  lest  in  that  event, 
he  should  complete  his  almost  effected  purpose.  The 
adoption  of  some  remedy  to  meet  the  evil  is  of  absolute 
necessity. 

Challenges  of  Jurors  in  Capital  cases. 

This  subject  has  already  attracted  much  public  atten- 
tion, and  since  the  contemplated  provision  in  the  act  re- 
gulating criminal  procedure  was  prepared,  has  received 
the  adjudication  of  part  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  is  now  in  the  progress  of  final  de- 
cision in  that  tribunal.  It  is  difficult  to  anticipate  what 
will  be  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  hence  the  commis- 
slonsrs  have  deemed  it  proper  to  submit  the  propriety 
of  remedying  tlie  existing  system  to  a  body  whose  deci- 
sions are  not  limited  by  precedent  or  controlled  by  au- 
thority. It  is  of  course  obvious  from  reporting  the  pro- 
vision alluded  to,  that  the  commissioners  agree  in  the 
abstract  propriety  of  the  decision,  made  by  the  majority 
of  the  judges,  who  ruled  in  favor  of  the  commonwealth 
in  the  case  alluded  to.  It  appears  to  them  a  mockery  of 
justice  and  a  cruel  restraint  upon  conscience,  to  force  a 
citizen  into  the  jury  box  who  avers  his  fixed  determina- 
tion to  find  against  the  commonwealth,  let  her  case  be 
what  it  may,  and  who  conceives  that  an  obligation,  supe- 
rior to  human  laws,  coerces  him  to  so  extraordinary  a 
course.  A  common  outcry  would  be  raised  against  any 
law  which  submitted  the  decision  of  the  least  important 
rights  of  the  humblest  citizen  to  a  judge  of  such  deter- 
mined prejudices.  Surely  the  commonwealth  is  entitled 
to  as  much,  though  no  more  justice,  than  her  citizens  in 
every  case,  and  peculiarly  so  in  a  case  which  involves 
one  of  the  chief  ends  of  her  existence,  the  conservation 
of  the  public  security. 

Ldimitations  of  Prosecutions. 

The  commissioners  feel  that  this  is  probably  the  most 
important  addition  to  the  penal  jurisprudence  of  the 
commonwealth  embraced  in  their  plan  of  improvement. 
It  has  certainly  no  analogy  in  the  common  law  code  of 
crimes  and  punishments,  and  may  therefore,  be  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  imputation  of  novelty".  But  although  a  stran- 
ger to  the  common  law,  it  is  not  so  to  more  modern 
codes,  and  now  forms  a  distincruished  feature  in  that  of 


our  intelligent  neighbour  the  state  of  New  York.  Pro- 
secutions, where  the  accused  is  readily  accessible  to 
justice,  can  rarely  be  delayed  from  good  motives.  Some- 
times a  prosecutor  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  keep 
his  charge  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  accused,  and 
thus  retain  him  in  a  state  of  moral  subjection,  well  cal- 
culated to  subserve  his  own  ends.  An  unhappy  man  so 
situated  is  more  the  object  of  sympathy  than  the  pro- 
claimed offender.  The  fate  of  one  is  ascertained,  and 
when  he  has  either  propitiated  the  community,  or  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  crimes,  he  again  becomes  a  new  man 
with  untrammelled  opportunity  afforded  him  of  again 
becoming  a  better  citizen.  But  the  wretch  who  from 
year  to  year  feels  all  that  is  valuable  to  existence  depend 
upon  the  caprice  of  an  incensed  and  partially  satisfied 
adversaiy,  is  without  inducements  to  better  his  condition 
from  the  uncertainty  of  enjoying  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  it.  In  the  instance  of  misdemeanors,  experience 
frequently  shows  that  the  cause  of  tlie  prosecution  is  but 
its  ostensible  object,  its  real  one  being  a  spirit  of  malice 
and  uncharltableness.  Permitting  prosecutions  to  be 
instituted  for  long  by-gone  offences  of  this  kind  is  fur- 
nishing food  to  such  feelings,  the  repression  of  which  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  believed,  that  unlimited  hability  to  prosecu- 
tions for  offences,  is  made  the  insti-ument  of  extortion 
and  oppression,  under  which  the  guilty  man  becomes 
often  more  injm-ed  than  he  who  was  originally  aggrieved. 
To  redress  such  results  is  the  object  of  the  proposed  li- 
mitations. 

The  subject  of  "outlawry"  forming  in  itself  an  im- 
portant feature,  in  a  general  system  of  criminal  proce- 
dure, has  been  left  untouched.  The  three  first  sections 
of  the  act  of  the  23d  of  September  1791,  form  in  them- 
selves as  good  a  system,  as  could  be  now  suggested,  and 
being  embraced  in  a  single  enactment  are  easy  of  access 
and  can  readily  be  understood.  These  circumstances, 
together  with  the  rareness  of  their  practical  use,  lead  the 
commissioners  to  the  conclusion,  that  no  absolute  neces- 
sity exists,  of  re-enacting  them  in  the  proposed  bill. 
Should  the  legislature  think  that  the  introduction  of 
these  provisions,  into  the  act  regulating  criminal  proce- 
dui"e,  would  tend  to  render  this  enactment  a  more  per- 
fect system  in  itself,  such  an  amendment  of  the  bill  can 
at  any  time  be  effected  without  difficulty.  It  will  also 
be  observed  diat  in  framing  tlie  repeahng  clauses  oi  both 
the  acts  referred  to  in  this  report,  the  commissioners  have 
avoided  interfering  with  any  of  the  existing  laws  regu- 
lating the  present  penitentiary  in  Philadelphia.  This 
establishment  must  necessarily  proceed  for  sometime; 
certainly  until  the  state  penitentiaries  are  in  a  state  of 
preparation  to  receive  convicts;  and  even  afterwards,  if 
the  legislature  exclude  from  those  establishments  con- 
victs for  short  periods,  whom  all  experience  has  proved 
to  be  the  least  productive,  and  consequently  most  ex- 
pensive class  of  prisoners. 

The  commissioners  in  submitting  the  result  of  their 
labours  to  the  legislature,  are  conscious  that  in  a  work  of 
such  extent  and  importance,  embracing  so  great  a  diver- 
sity of  subjects,  all  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  com- 
munity, errors  and  imperfections  must  unavoidably  ex- 
ist.    The  candour  and  magnanimity  of  the  legislature 
will  they  trust,  assign  them  to  their  ti-ue  causes,  the  na- 
ture and  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  work,  while  the  wis- 
dom of  that  body  will  readily  suggest  their  remedv. 
CHARLES   SHALER, 
EDWARD  KING, 
T.   J.   AVHARTON, 

Commissioners. 
Philadelphia,  December  20,  1S27. 

The  Huntingdon  Gazette,  of  Wednesday  last,  says 
the  Bald  Eagle  Furnace,  under  tlie  care  and  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  M'Cormick,  one  of  the  most  industrious, 
persevering  men  we  know  of,  will,  we  are  informed, 
clear,  to  her  owners,  John  Gloninger  &  Co.  during  the 
present  blast,  (her  first)  the  sum  of  15,000  dollars. 
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ANNUAL  SICK  REPORT 

Of  the  Philadelphia  FRISON,  for  the  year  1827. 

1.  Sick  in  Hospital. 
Remaining  sick  on  the  1st  of  Januaij  1827 
Taken  under  ti'eatment  during-  the  year 


13 
237 

250 


Total  under  treatment 

Of  this  number  there  were, 

Cured  173 

Discharged,  relieved  19 

Dischai-ged,  convalescent  to  sick  in  quarters  9 

Discharged,  time  of  sentence  expired  4 

Discharged,  pardoned  3 

Died  27 

Total  terminated  cases  235 

Remaing  under  treatment  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber 1827  15 

250 

Monthly  Stateinent  of  jidynissions  and  Deaths. 

Admitted.   Died. 

January     -            -            -  20  1 

February  -  -  16 

March       -            •            -  22  2 

April         -            -            -  20  4 

May           ...  18  2 

June          -            -            -  14  2 

July          ...  28  3 

August      .            -            -  19  7 

September             .             .  21  2 

October    -            .            -  25  1 

November             -            -  13  '       1 

December             -            -  21  2 

Total  -  .  237  27 

Diseases  in  the  Fatal  cases, 
With  the  number  of  Deatlis  from  each  disease. 

Deaths. 

Consumption  caused  12 

Dropsy  of  the  chest  4 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  lungs  2 

Remittent  fever  2 

Typhus  1 

Ati-ophy  1 

Scrofula  1 

Inflammation  of  the  Bowels  1 

Bilious  Cliolic  1 

Dysenter}'  1 

Abscess  of  the  Chest  1 

Total  27 

Males  21— Females  6. Total  27. 

2.  Sick  in  Quarters, 
Remaining  on  the  list  of  sick  in  quarters  on  the  1st  of 

15 
864 


January  1827 
Received  on  the  list  dm-ing  the  year 

Total  under  ti*eatment  during  the  year 

Of  tills  number  there  were 
Cured 

Discharged,  relieved 
Transferred  to  sick  in  hospital 
Discharged,  time  of  sentence  expired 

Total  terminated  cases 
Remaining  under  treatment  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember 1827 


879 

776 
2 

85 
1 

865 

14 

879 


The  average  number  of  convicts  confined  in  the  pri- 
son for  the  year  1827,  has  been  five  hundred  and  ninety- 


three.   The  deaths  having  been  twenty-seven,  gives  the 
mortality  for  1 827,  at  four  and  a  half  per  cent. 
(Signed) 

FRANKLIN  BACHE, 
Physician. 
Philadelphia,  January  21,  1828. 

BEFUET 
ON  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

Read  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Feb,  23,  1828. 
Mr.  Harrison,  from  the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
to  \\'hom  were  referred  the  several  subjects  connected 
with  the  finances  of  the  commonwealth,  made  the 
following  report: 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Auditor  General, 
made  to  the  legislature,  it  appears  that  the  receipts  and 
pa}'ments  made  at  the  treasury,  during  the  last  fiscal 
yeai-,  ending  SOth  November  1827,  were 
Total  amount  of  receipts  during  that 

time  $1,588,757  12^ 

To  which  add  balance  in  the  treasurj', 

Dec.  1,  1826  155,022  05^ 

Making  1,743,779  18 

The  payments  during  the  same  time  were  1,575,881  30i 


Leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury,  Dec. 

1, 1827,  of  167,897  87i 


The  committee  proceed  to  show  the  most  important 
sources  of  revenue  from  whence  those  receipts  are  de- 
rived, with  some  remarks  thereon. 

Those  derivable  from  lands  during  the  last  year 
amounted  to  $73,867  70,  and  show  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  30,277  20A.  Those  from  auction  du- 
ties during  the  same  time,  to  142,928  84 — increase 
34,108  78.  Tiiose  from  auction  commissions  to  20,900, 
increase  200.  Those  from  tavern  hcenses,  to  39,218  15, 
increase  4,643  93^.  Those  from  tax  on  bank  dividends 
to  23,466  34 — increase  194  26.  Those  from  dividends 
on  bank  stock  76,289  00 — shows  a  decrease  of  45,000. 
Those  from  retailers  of  foreign  merchandise,  also  a  de- 
crease of  2,052  80.  From  tlie  remaining  sources,  some 
of  which  being-  of  a  permanent  and  some  of  a  contingent 
character,  there  has  been  but  httle  vai-iation.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  after  deducting  the  decrease  above 
mentioned,  tliere  has  been  an  average  gain  of  about 
$50,000.  First,  of  the  increased  receipts  on  lands,  the 
amount  is  very  considerable,  and  the  anticipations  since 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1826,  for  the  collection  of  those 
monies,  have  been  fully  realized,  and  it  may  be  safely 
estimated  to  give  a  continued  increase  for  several  suc- 
ceeding years,  should  the  collections  be  persevered  in, 
Any  relaxation  of  the  existing  laws  would  produce  a 
contrary  result.  Second,  the  i-eceipts  from  auction  du- 
ties give  a  handsome  increase,  and  a  similar  inci'case  may 
be  expected,  unless  ti^.c  proposed  modification  of  the 
auction  lav,-s,  by  removing  t!ic  existing  duty  on  the  pri- 
vate sales  of  the  auctioneers  on  commission  should  have 
the  eflPect  of  reducing  tiicm.  If  that  measure  should  be 
adopted  no  material  reduction  is,  however,  anticipated. 
Third,  the  increase  on  the  auctioneers'  commissions  is  in 
amo\int  but  small.  No  reduction  thereof  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. Fourtii,  the  increase  on  the  receipts  from  ta- 
vern licenses  is  not  very  material;  but  it  is  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  annual  receipt  therefrom,  maintains  its  sta- 
tion without  much  variation,  and  it  is  deemed  inexpedient 
to  make  any  change  therein.  Fifth,  the  tax  on  bank 
dividends  gives  a  small  increase  and  maintains  itspenna- 
nent  character,  and  if  change  Uikes  place  it  will  most 
probably  be  favourable.  Sixth,  the  decrease  on  tlie  re- 
ceipts from  bank  dividends,  which  have  heretofore  been 
the  most  certain  and  permanent  source,  is  deficient  to  a 
large  amount.  The  causes  have  already  been  explained 
in  a  report  of  the  committee,  made  a  few  days  since,  and 
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it  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  report  them  here.  The 
usual  dividend  has  since  been  made,  and  therefore  may- 
be estimated  as  in  former  years.  And  it  is  proper  here 
to  remark  that  a  portion  of  the  customary  receipts,  esti- 
mated to  amount  in  the  current  year,  to  $101;000,  will 
be  subtracted  from  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  trea- 
sury and  passed  into  the  internal  improvement  fund;  and 
that  the  premium  on  the  canal  loans,  which  amounted  in 
the  last  year  to  48,875,  (a  small  part  of  which,  however, 
was  received  in  the  preceding;  year)  will  also  have  to  be 
passed  into  that  fund,  which  will  make  a  considerable 
reduction  from  the  total  amount  of  receipts  from  the  or- 
dinary operations  of  the  treasiuy  in  the  current  year; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  above  amount  of  premiums 
on  canal  loans,  and  the  65,000,part  of  the  loan  of  260,000 
being  received,  constituted  the  principal  part  of  the  ba- 
lance in  the  treasmy,  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  ordinary  expenses  have,  during-  the  last  year,  in- 
creased over  the  preceding,  about  $35,500,  on  tlie  fol- 
lowing items.  First,  internal  improvements,  chiefly  of  a 
local  nature,  12,631  57 — the  whole  amount  of  which 
was  about  67,700.  Second,  expenses  of  government, 
19,779  81  i;  the  whole  amount  of  which  was  202,127  24. 
Third,  the  militia,  3,428  70-the  whole  amount  of  which 
was  26,666  75.  Fourth,  pensions  and  gratuities — there 
has  been  no  increase.  The  other  items  of  expenditure 
are  chiefly  of  a  temporary  and  contingent  character,  and 
the  variation  not  material. 

One  considerable  item  of  expenditure  last  year  will 
not  occur  in  tlie  present;  that  is,  the  payment  on  account 
of  the  penitentiaries  at  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg, 
which  amounted  to  54,840  65.  The  present  year  it  will 
be  but  3,800.  From  the  increased  amount  of  expendi- 
ture the  subtraction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  ordinary 
receipts  to  aid  the  internal  improvement  fund  and  the 
receipt  ofthe  premiums  on  loans,  belonging  tothatfund, 
it  will  be  seen  that  an  increased  expenditure  at  this  time 
cannot  be  warranted,  unless  additional  aid  is  applied  to 
the  treasury,  without  seriously  embarrassing  its  ordinary 
operations. 

The  unpaid  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  aicUng 
turnpike  companies,  roads,  rivers,  bridges,  colleges,&c. 
amounts  to  213,444  05.  The  payments  from  the  trea- 
smy  for  those  objects  amounted  in  the  last  year  to 
67,7^5  97A.  If  no  material  additions  are  made  at  the 
present  or  immediately  succeeding  sessions,  the  wliole 
amount  will  have  been  discharged  in  less  than  four 
years. 

Some  of  tlie  items  of  expenditure,  viz.  Expenses  of 
the  legislative  department  of  government,  and  of  the 
militia,  might  without  any  inconvenience,  and  with  great 
propriety  be  reduced. 

The  committee  cannot  feel  themselves  justified  in  re- 
commending- a  resort  to  taxation;  or  to  propose  to  add 
any  increase  on  the  existing  sources  of  revenue,  for  de- 
fraying the  ordinary  operations  of  the  government,  nor 
to  recommend  any  furtlier  loans  for  that  purpose,  nor  do 
they  believe  it  will  be  necessary,  should  the  views  ofthe 
committee  be  sanctioned  by  the  legislature. 

The  public  debt  on  the  30th  Novembfir  last  amounted 
to  $3,353,443  05,  comprised  as  follows: 

Due  on  appropriations  made  to  turnpike  companies, 
clearing    obsti'uctions    in    rivers,   bridges  and    col- 
leges 213,443  05 
Due  on  loans  (exclusive  ofthe  canal  loan)  1,840,000  00 
Due  on  the  canal  loans                                 1,300,000  GO 


Making 


3,353,443  05 


The  vested  capital  ofthe  state  consists  of 

bank  stock  2,108,700  00 

Turnpike  stock  1,871,707  92 

Bridge  stock  392,955  62 

Union  Canal  stock  45,000  00 

Schuylkill  Navig^tion  atocfc  50,000  00 


Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  stock, 
to  be  transferred  to  the  State,  in  about 
ten  years  from  this  time  100,000  00 

Amounting  to  4,568,363  14 

It  will  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  bank  stock,  owned 
by  the  state,  is  vvorth  at  tills  time  a  considerable  amount 
above  its  par  value. 

The  turnpike  stock  is  a  very  unprofitable  stock,  yield- 
ing but  a  very  small  amount  of  dividend  to  the  state. — 
The  turnpike  companies  are  incumbered  with  debts, 
some  very  heavily,  and  until  those  debts  are  discharged 
little  can  be  expected  from  them  in  the  shape  of  divi- 
dends, ajid  it  is  therefore,  impossible  to  estimate  its  pre- 
sent value. 

The  bridg-es  have  yielded  for  the  last  year  dividends- 
amounting  to  §15,365,  being  about  4  per  cent,  and  may 
be  expected  to  improve. 

The  canal  stock  above  mentioned  will,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected, after  the  expiration  of  a  few  years,  become  a 
profitable  source,  the  stock  being  at  par  in  the  market. 

The  amount  of  monies  due  the  state  for  lands  cannot, 
as  appears  by  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  land 
office,  lately  made  to  this  House,  be  estimated  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  yet  from  the  measures  in  progi-ess 
for  their  collection,  and  from  the  increased  receipts  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  very  conside- 
rable amount  will  be  received  from  that  somxe  for  seve- 
ral succeeding  years.  The  secretaiy  states  that  from  the 
business  now  doing  in  the  offices,  it  may  for  the  current 
year  be  safely  estimated  at  85,000. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  assimie  as  a  data  the  amount 
of  those  monies  due  at  1,840,000,  which  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  debt  created  in  anticipation  of  the  receipts 
from  that  source,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  applica- 
tion of  these  monies  to  the  payment  of  that  debt  would 
comport  with  justice  and  sound  policy. 

This  will  appear  the  most  apparent  as  at  this  time  a 
larg-e  debt  is  about  to  be  created,  and  by  the  payment  of 
the  old  debt,  the  state  would  be  relieved  from  the  pa)-^- 
ment  of  ;^92,000  of  interest  annually. 

This  can  perhaps  only  be  done  by  the  application  of  a 
sinking  fund,  and  should  there  not  be  a  sufficient  sum 
remaining  in  the  ti-easury,  after  the  ordinary  demands 
thereon  shall  have  been  satisfied,  it  will  become  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  treasury  from  new  sources,  equivalent 
to  the  sums  to  be  withdrawn  annually  and  applied  to  that 
fund. 

However  gi'eat  the  resources  of  the  commonwealth 
may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  that  much  will  depend  up- 
on tlie  judicious  application  and  manag'cmcnt  of  them, 
and  this  can  only  be  expected  from  the  legislature,  the 
guardians  of  the  public  money.  At  the  creation  of  a 
public  debt,  it  is  no  less  prudential  in  governments  than 
in  individuals  to  look  to  the  mode  as  well  as  the  means 
for  the  redemption  and  ultimate  payment.  Tlie  creation 
of  an  efficient  sinking  fund  seems  to  be  called  for  as  no 
mode  has  been  adopted  hei-etofore  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  what  may  now  be  denominated  the  old  debt. 

The  estimated  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the 
current  year,  including  the  unexpended  balance  of 
200,000,  ofthe  loan  of  last  3'ear  and  the  premium  there- 
on, 9,500,  and  the  balance  in  the  treasurj'  on  the  30th  of 
November  last,  of  167,897  87\  will  amount  to  883,397, 
and  the  estimated  expenses  during  the  same  time  includ- 
ing the  payments  to  the  internal  improvement  fund,  and 
the  interest  on  the  old  loan,  will  amount  to  717,444, 
leaving  a  probable  balance  in  the  treasury  of  165,953, 
on  the  first  of  December  1828. 

FYom  the  report  ofthe  commissioners  ofthe  internal 
improvement  fund,  made  to  this  House  on  the  11th  inst. 
it  appears  that  the  receipts  and  payments  made  from  the 
2d  of  Febmary  1827,  to  the  6th  of  February  1828  in- 
clusive, were: 
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Amount  received  from  the  state  treasurer,  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  J51, 140,000  00 

Amount  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board 

of  canal  commissioners  1,140,000  00 


The  receipts  into  the  fund,  from  the  seve- 
ral soiu-ces  pledged  thereto,  were  in  the 
last  year  34,778  48 

To  wliich  add  the  balance  in  the  fund,Feb. 

1st,  1827  30,107  15 


Making-  64,885  63 

There  was  paid  during  the  same  time,  the 
interest  of  tlie  canal  loan  of  1826  and 

1827  32,401  39 
To  the  eng-ineers,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  canal  commis- 

sionei-s  5,625  00 

Balance  in  the  fund,  6th  Feb. 

1828  26,859  24 
64,885  63 

The  probable  receipts  and  payments  are  estimated  by 
the  commissioners  from  Feb.  1,  1828,  to  Feb.  1829,  as 
follows; 

From  auction  duties  80,000  00 

Dividends  on  turnpike  and  bridg-e 

stock  17,000  00 

Collateral  inheritances  3,500  00 

Escheats  500  00 

To  which  add  balance  in  the  fund,  6th 

Feb.  1828  26,859  24 


127,859  24 
And  the  payments  during-  the  same  time 

of  the  interest  on  loans  heretofore  made 

and  proposed  to  be  made  at  the  present 

session,  are  estimated  to  amount  to 

115,000  00 
J^eav'ing  a  probable  balance  in  the  fund  on 

the  1st  Februaiy,  1829,  after  paying  the 

intereston  loans  due  thatday   12,859  24 

127,859  24 

By  a  clause  in  the  act  of  tlie  16th  April  last,  the  en- 
g-ineers and  secretary  of  the  board  of  canal  commission- 
ers were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  internal  improvement 
fund,  and  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  this  fund  was 
originally  designed  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of 
loans  for  tlie  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and 
ultimately  for  the  redemption  of  the  principal  of  such 
loans,  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  replace  that 
amount  with  .any  future  payments  in  the  fund,  and  to 
cause  the  payment  thereof  to  be  made  out  of  funds 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  canal  commis- 
sioners. 

The  balance  of  the  fund  will  accordingly  be  augmen- 
ted to  18,484  24. 

And  the  commissioners  observe,  that  they  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  commonwealth  would  derive  any  advan- 
tage at  present  from  an  incre.ise  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment fund,  from  sources  other  than  those  already  ap- 
propriated by  law. 

Should  there  be  a  surplus  by  the  existing  law,  that 
surplus  would  have  to  be  vested  in  the  United  States 
or  other  productive  stock.  Judging  from  loans  here- 
tofore made  by  tlic  commonwealth,  the  commissioners 
do  not  suppose  that  they  could  invest  money  in  such 
stocks  yielding  five  per  cent,  per  annum  without  giving 
a  premium  of  between  four  and  five  per  cent. 

Should  there  be  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  during  the 
current  year,  they  recommend  that  it  might  be  advan- 
tageously applied  to  the  payment  of  the  loan  authorised 
under  the  act  of  1826,  a  part  of  which  (75,000  dollars) 
Is  reimbursable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  state. 

The  committee  concur  in  these  views,  because  it  is 
evident  tliat  if  a  considei'able  surplus  is  suffered  to  re- 
main in  the  funds,  which  could  not  with  advantage  be 
invested,  there  would  be  a  loss  of  the  interest,  and  th{it 


it  would  be  the  better  course  to  apply  such  sums  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  found  necessary  to  meet  the 
interest  on  loans  made  and  to  be  made,  and  it  may  very 
naturally  be  supposed,  that  until  the  canals  are  so  far 
completed  as  to  yield  tolls  and  incomes  over  and  above 
such  interest,  until  such  surplus  is  created  no  investment 
can  be  made  to  advantage. 

From  the  foregoing  report  it  appears  that  the  inter- 
nal improvement  fund  is  in  a  favourable  state,  that  it  will 
meet  all  demands  upon  it  for  the  current  year,  and  leave 
a  balance  of  upwards  of  18,000  dollars.  The  estimated 
interest  on  the  loans  for  the  same  time  are  predicated  on 
a  loan  of  2,000,000  dollars,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
commissioners  that  it  will  be  unnecessaiy  to  increase 
the  fund  so  as  to  produce  an  accumulation,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  pledged  sources,  some  of  which  are  of 
an  increasing  nature,  aiTd  tlie  premium  on  loans,  that 
will  accrue  in  the  cuiTent  year,  and  the  amount  already 
due  the  fund  on  that  account,  will  probably  amount  to 
100,000  dollars  to  be  invested  therein,  so  as  to  meet  the 
the  interest  in  1829,  which  may  be  estimated  as  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose. 

It  may  be  expected  that  in  the  following  year  (1830) 
receipts  from  tolls  will  be  had  from  that  portion  of 
canals,  now  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  it  can  then  be 
judged  what  aid,  if  any,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply 
to  strengthen  the  fund. 

It  is,  therefore,  deemed  unnecessaiy  for  the  commit- 
tee to  recommend  any  measiu-es  at  this  time  for  raising 
means  to  aid  the  operations  of  that  fund,  and  that  re- 
liance may  be  placed  upon  the  productiveness  of  the 
canals  and  improvements  contemplated  to  pay  the  inter- 
est and  ttltimately  to  reimburse  the  debt  that  may  be 
created  in  their  construction,  which  expectation  is  justi- 
fied by  experience  in  similar  undertakings  in  our  coun- 
try. 

The  committee  on  inland  navigation  and  internal  im- 
provement, have  accompanied  their  late  report  to  this 
house  with  a  bill  which  provides  for  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and  for  the  location  of  a 
rail  way  from  Philadelphia  through  Lancaster  to  Colum- 
bia, thirty  miles  of  which  to  be  put  under  contract  with- 
in the  present  }'ear,  and  also  the  location  of  a  rail-way 
across  the  Allegheny  on  the  Juniata  route,  and  appro- 
priating for  these  objects  2,000,000  dollars. 

The  means  to  commence  and  to  prosecute  the  gi-eat 
system  of  internal  improvement  in  which  the  common- 
wealth is  now  engaged,  have  been  by  loans,  which  were 
obtained  on  very  favorable  terms,  and  it  may  be  said  the 
time  has  been  auspicious,  as  there  has  been  much  redun- 
dant capital  unemployed  seeking  investment,  and  the 
stock  of  the  state  possesses  a  character  that  gives  it  a 
preference  over  most  otheis,  and  should  this  favourable 
state  of  money  market  continue,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  future  loans  may  be  obtained  upon  equally  if  not 
more  favorable  terms. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  committee  think  it 
the  most  advisable  course  to  pursue,having  the  sanction 
of  experience  of  a  sister  state  as  a  guide. 

With  ample  resources,  and  under  auspices  so  favorable, 
results  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  to  our  common- 
wealth may  be  fairly  anticipated. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday  Evening,  Feb.  28,  1828. 
Mr.  Smith  presented  the  following: 
The  committee,  appointed  on  the  7th  inst.  "to  cause  the 
tun-et  in  the  rear  of  the  State  House,  to  be  surveyed, 
and  to  procure  a  plan  and  estimate  of  the  cost  of  car- 
rying it  up  to  a  sufficient  height  to  place  a  clock  and 
bell  therein," 

PEPORT: 
That  they  have  had  the  building  surveyed,  and  beg- 
leave  to  submit  the  accompanying  report  of  the  sur- 
veyors: 
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That  they  have  also  received  a  proposal  from  Mr. 
Isaiah  Lukens  to  make  a  clock  for  the  city,  and  also  a 
proposal  from  Mr.  John  Wilbank  to  cast  a  bell,  to  be 
placed  in  the  cupola  of  the  turret,  wliich  proposal  they 
also  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  Councils. 

From  the  accompannng  proposals  it  appeal's  tliat  the 
expenses  of  carrying  up  the  turret  according- to  the  plan 
proposed,  of  which  adi-awing-by  Mr.  Strickland,  is  here- 
with submitted,  being  in  fact  a  restoration  of  the  spire 
originally  erected  with  the  building,  and  standing  there 
on  4th  Jul}^  1776,  and  putting  a  clock  and  bell  therein, 
will  be  as  follows: 
Expense  of  carrying  up  the  turret  and  cupola       §8,000 

Do  Clock  2,000 

Do  Bell,  4000  pounds,  at  45  cts.  1,800, 

(Allowed  for  old  BeU  $400)  1,400 


Cost  of  painting  Turret,  and  Incidental  expen- 
ses 

Total, 


11,400 


600 


$12,000 


Making  the  whole  expense  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

In  this  statement  the  value  of  the  old  clock  is  left  out 
of  view,  as  from  its  age  and  condition  it  is  not  consider- 
ed of  more  value  than  old  metal,  except  the  dials,  wliich 
might  be  used  for  the  new  clock,  and  an  allowance  made 
for  them  by  the  makex*. 

In  making  this  report  to  councils,  your  committee  are 
Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  a  uniform  time 
for  the  city,  -which  would  be  obtained  by  ha^^ng  a  good 
clock  under  the  superintendence  of  a  careful  person. 
The  canying  up  of  the  Turret  would  also  contribute 
greatly  to  the  ornament  of  om-  city,  which  is  so  deficient 
in  embellishments,  which  in  other  cities  are  considered 
as  indispensable.- — From  what  your  committee  have 
learned  since  their  appointment,  the  carrying  of  the  plan 
oroposed  by  them  into  effect  would  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  the  city  at  larg-e,  and  is  anxiously  and  heartily 
wished  for  by  all.  Your  committee  do  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  expatiate  upon  the  utility  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object  before  you  would  be  in  case  of  fires, 
in  affording  an  opportunity  of  discovering  them,  and 
giving  tlie  alarm  in  a  much  more  effectual  manner  than 
at  present.  The  committee,  therefore,  beg  leave  to 
offer  the  following  resolutions : 

Itesolved,  That  the  committee  of  councils  appointed 
on  tlie  7th  inst.  to  procure  a  plan  and  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  caiTj'ing  up  the  Tun-et  in  the  rear  of  the  state 
house,  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  cause  the 
Turret  to  be  raised  according  to  a  plan  submitted  by  them 
to  councils,  and  to  have  a  clock  and  beil  of  such  weight 
as  they  may  deem  expedient  placed  therein,  with  such 
other  improvements  as  they  may  think  proper,  provided 
the  expense  thereof  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars. 

Resolved,  That  the  mayor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  au- 
thorised and  requested  to  draw  his  warrants  on  the  city 
treasurer,  at  svich  times  and  for  such  sums  as  the  chaii-- 
man  of  the  committee  for  carrying  up  the  Tun-et,  may 
in  writing  request,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  and  charge  the  same  to  appropriation  No.  14, 
for  the  improvement  of  city  propert)-. 

FRANCIS   GUKNEY  SMITH, 
BENJAMIN  TILGHMAN, 
J.  W.   THOMPSON, 
MANUEL  EYRE. 
Philadelphia,  Feb.  21,  1828. 


To  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  inquiring  into  the 
practicability  of  builduig  a  tmrct  to  the  Tower  of  the 
State  House: 

Sir, — The  subscribers  having  examined  the  square 
tower  in  the  rear  of  the  State  House,  with  reference  to 
its  strength  and  capability  of  supporting  a  superslioic- 
t  urc, 
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REPORT: 

That  the  foundation  M'alls  are  3  feet  in  thickness  at  the 
base,  and  18  inches  at  the  top,  being  cai-ried  up  with 
good  substantial  brick  work  to  the  height  of  69  feet, 
having  regidar  offsets  on  the  outside  at  each  of  the  sto- 
ries. Tlie  walls  of  the  upper  story  are  31  feet  square 
being'  tied  together  with  girdei's;  and  a  strong  trussed 
framing  of  Oak  and  Gum  Timber. 

There  appears  to  be  no  departure  from  stability  in  any 
part  of  the  building,  except  a  shght  crack  in  the  southern 
face  of  the  wall,  immediately  over  tlie  arch  of  tlie  large 
Venetian  window.  This  must  have  occurred  shortly  af- 
ter the  tower  was  built,  and  it  has  been  caused  by  the 
opening  of  the  window  being  so  great  as  to  throw  the 
largest  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  walls  toward  the 
external  angles  of  the  tower; — we  are  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  this  circumstance  does  not  at  all  affect  the 
strength  of  tlie  building,  and  that  two  stories  of  brick 
work,  18  Inches  in  thickness,  and  comprising  about  23 
or  30  feet  in  height,  may  be  added  to  the  present  walls 
with  perfect  safety;  and  by  a  continuation  of  the 
framing  above  alluded  to,  connecting  it  with  strong 
diagonal  girders  attached  by  iron  clamps  to  the  walls  of 
each  of  these  stories,  a  wooden  cupola  and  spire  may  be 
firmly  and  easily  constructed. 

The  cost  of  carrying  up  this  additional  building,  ac- 
cording to  the  accompanying  plan  and  elevation,  is  es- 
timated at  8000  dollars. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  STRICKLAND, 
DANIEL  GROVES, 
JOHN  O'NEILE, 
JOHN  STRUTHERS. 
Philadelphia,  Feb.  14,  1828. 

Mr.  Smith,  said  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  seemed 
to  be  unanimous  in  regard  to  the  proposed  improvement, 
and  he  hoped  a  hke  unanimity  would  be  found  to  prevail 
in  councils. 

Mr.  Wavne  objected  to  the  question  being  hastily  de- 
cided. He  douked  if  the  tower  would  sustain  as  heavy 
a  superstructure  as  it  was  proposed  to  raise  on  it.  The 
clock  might  continue  in  use  for  fifty  years.  Full  value 
had  not,  he  thought,  been  offered  for  the  bell,  nor  could 
he  say  that  he  exactly  approved  of  the  plan  of  unprove- 
ment'that  had  been  suggested.  He  thought  it  would  be 
proper  to  receive  proposals  in  relation  to  the  bell,  clock 
and  steeple,  from  other  artizans. 

Mr.  Troth,  who  regretted  exceedingly  tlie  necessity 
he  was  under  of  differing  from  the  committee,  proposed 
to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing another  he  held  in  his  hand,  directing  the 
committee  to  advertise  for  proposals  from  different  archi- 
tects and  different  artizans.  The  plan  reported  by  com- 
mittee was  not  such  as  he  could  in  all  respects  approve. 

Mr.  Tilg-hman  thought  all  the  opposition  to  tlie 
report  arose  from  misconception.  There  was  no  inten- 
tion to  fetter  the  committee  down  to  the  12,000  dollars 
mentioned  in  the  report,  or  to  the  selection  of  a  particu- 
lar artizan  to  make  the  clock,  or  another  to  make  the 
bell.  The  time  of  tlie  citizens  of  Philadelphia  was  of 
so  much  importance  to  them,  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  acciu-ate  means  of  marking  its  passage.  The  in- 
dividuals whose  statements  are  annexed  to  tlie  report, 
excel  in  their  particular  branches.  I  pretend  not  to 
taste,  and  therefore  will  not  say  what  merit  Mr.  Sti-ick- 
land's  plan  may  have  as  an  ai'chitectural  design;  but  1  ani 
well  convinced  that  no  arguments  1  could  use,  could 
persuade  my  friend  opposite  that  tliere  is  either  beauty 
or  convenience  in  a  steeple  house. 

Mr.  Wayne.  The  clock  is  represented  as  a  very  bad 
one,  yet  we  find  the  very  man  who  has  had  the  keepmg 
of  it  in  order  is  now  offering  to  buy  it.  .       .      .     , 

Mr.Tilghman.  He  is  a  very  good  keeper,  but  has  had 
the  care  of  a  very  bad  clock.  1,  myself,  had  when  a 
boy,  a  great  many  very  careful  keepers,  but  tliey  found 
me  a  verv  bad  subject.     It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the 
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clock  is  thirty  or  forty  years  old. — M'ithin  a  few  years, 
owii\g  to  the  rewards  offered  by  the  British  Parliame:jt 
for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude,  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  horolog}-.  With  such  accuracy  are 
watches  now  made  in  London,  that  a  person  may  sail 
round  the  world,  and  after  entering  the  Delaware,  toll, 
by  reference  to  his  time  piece,  on  which  side  of  the  cur- 
i-ent  the  vessel  is.  If  there  is  any  thing  proverbial,  it  is 
the  badness  of  the  clock  at  tlie  state  house.  It  is  an  ex- 
aising,  not  a  regulating  clock.  It  is  a  clock  which 
affords  no  rule  to  go  by,  but  a  rule  not  to  go  by,  for 
every  body  knows  it  can  never  go  right. 

Mr.  Troth  wished  it  distinctly  understood  that  he  was 
for  the  steeple  house,  the  steeple,  the  clock  and  the 
bell.  He  had  not  misconceived  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  resolution  bound  them  down,  to  carrj-  up 
tlie  steeple,  according  to  the  plan  submitted  by  Mr. 
Strickland,  and  it  was  to  this  plan  he  objected.  He 
thought  more  extensive  inquiry  ought  to  be  made,  be- 
fore engaging  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Tilghman.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Strickland  has  been 
preferred,  on  account  of  its  being  a  restoration  of  the 
old  steeple.  If  there  were  a  spot  on  earth  on  which 
sp.ice  might  be  identified  with  holiness,  it  would  be  the 
spot  on  which  the  old  state  house  stands.  It  is  a  sacred 
spot, — a  sacrtd  building.  I  regret  that  unhallowed 
hands  were  ever  permitted  to  touch  it,  and  I  regard  the 
rebuilding  of  the  steeple  as  an  entering  wedge  for  re- 
storing the  building  to  the  state  ui  which  it  stood  in 
1776. 

Air.  Smith.  I  must  correct  a  small  error  ef  my  friend 
on  the  right.  The  plan  of  rebuilding  coincides  with  the 
original  plan  as  far  as  is  possible,  consistent  with  dura- 
bility, and  the  use  for  which  the  steeple  is  intended. — 
Two  stories  of  brick  work  are  substituted  for  the  wood 
work,  which  used  to  be  a  part  of  the  superstructure  of 
the  present  tower.  Brick  has  been  preferred  to  wood, 
to  prevent  a  vibration  which  would  damage  the  clock  as 
a  time  keeper;  and  to  bear  the  great  weight  of  the  bell. 
I  would  prefer  rebuilding  the  steeple  exactly  according 
to  the  original  plan,  but  that  would  not  be  possible  if  an 
improved  clock  and  bell  are  to  be  placed  therein.  The 
cupola  and  spire,  are  exact  copies  of  the  original. 

Mr.  Troth.  It  has  been  alledged  that  the  plan  submit- 
ted is  a  copy  of  the  original  steeple.  If  it  were  I  would 
cheerfully  vote  for  it.  But  regard  to  my  own  character 
compels  me  to  say,  that  it  is  not  a  copy  of  the  original 
steeple.  That  was  very  handsome,  this  is  \ery  far  from 
being  so,  By  carrying  up  the  turret  two  stories  higher 
with  brick,  without  any  offsets,  instead  of  the  old  wood 
work,  the  effect  of  the  original  is  entirely  destroyed. — 
Our  character  is  at  stake,  as  men  of  taste,  and  as  admir* 
en  of  antiquity,  and  I  hope  we  will  not  proceed  hastily 
in  this  business. 

The  question  to  postpone  the  original  resolution,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  subject  proposed  by  Mr. 
Troth,  was  negatived  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Presi- 
dent 

The  question  on  the  adoption  of  the  original  resolu- 
tion then  recurring,  Mr.  Lowbermade  certain  inquiries, 
to  which  Mr.  Smith  replied  that  the  object  of  the  com- 
mittee ha<l  been  to  unite  economy,  convenience  and 
beauty,  and  make  as  few  changes  as  possible  in  the  an- 
cient appearance  of  the  building.  The  plan  they  had 
subniitted  was  intlicir  opinion  the  best,  all  circumstances 
considered. 

Mr.  Lowber.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  expla- 
nation of  the  chairman,  and  regret  exceedingly  that  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  not  voting  for  the  plan  reported 
by  the  committee.  So  far  from  bemg  an  oniament  to  the 
city,  itwoiddbe  a  deformity;  so  far  from  recalling  to 
mind  the  venerable  pile  tliat  std6d  on  that  spot,  it  would 
efface  the  remembrance  of  it  altogether.  It  is  not  the 
ancient  design.  I  would  rejoice  to  see  that  building  re- 
stored to  its  aocient  state— to  the  precise  state  in  whicli 
It  was  when  the  glorious  event  to  which  it  owes  its  cele- 
brity wa$  consummatod.     But  no  man  will  be"  able  to 


look  at  that  building  with  its  new  steeple,  and  be  able 
to  persuade  himself  that  it  represents  the  ancient  State 
House.  When  with  feelings  of  mortification,  gentlemen 
shall  look  at  the  new  steeple,  I  beg  they  will  recollect 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  are  pressing  tliis  ques- 
tion. If  the  original  features  of  the  building  cannot  be 
preser\ed,  I  would  much  rather  the  whole  were  demo- 
lished, that  we  might  by  some  handsome  monument 
point  out  the  spot  where  the  gloinous  declaration  of  our 
national  Independence  was  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Tilghman.  No  man  shall  ever  say  of  me  that  I  took 
advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  moment  to  pres» 
through  a  favoui-ite  measure.  I  again  say  that  I  regard 
the  rebuilding  of  the  steeple  as  the  entering  wedge  for 
restoring  the  builing  to  its  original  state.  The  restora- 
tion of  it  is  now  possible,  as  persons  are  now  living  who 
remember  the  exact  appearance  of  every  part.  Fifly 
years  hence  it  will  be  impossible.  The  old  door,  the  old 
roof — all  the  ancient  characteristics  of  the  building  might 
be  restored  at  the  expense  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and 
I,  for  one,  am  determined  to  make  the  effort. 

Mr.  Walmsley  had  come  to  the  Council  Chamber  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  steeple,  clock  and  bell,  but  he  was 
now  convinced  that  canying  up  the  tuiTet  with  two  sto- 
ries of  brick,  would  destroy  the  effect  of  the  original 
plan. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  conversed  with  a  number  of  respect- 
able persons  on  the  subject,  and  found  them  all  in  favour 
of  the  clock  and  bell,  and  careless  of  the  expense  of  re- 
building the  steeple,  provided  the  building  were  restor- 
ed to  its  original  form.  He  moved  to  postpone  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  resolution  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Smith  s£ud  tlie  committee  would  like  to  know 
precisely  what  the  members  of  Council  desired. 

Mr.Lowber  had  no  difficulty  in  answering  for  himself; 
he  wished  to  see  the  old  steeple  restored;  with  two  sto- 
ries of  brick  work,  to  receive  the  clock  and  bell,  but  of 
precisely  tlie  same  form  as  the  old  wood  work,  and  to  be 
painted  in  resemblance  of  it, 

Mr.  Smith  replied  this  would  b«  impossible;  as  the 
walls  of  the  turret  are  only  eighteen  inches  in  thickness 
at  top,  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  make  the  different 
offsets  in  brick  work,  without  canying  up  a  new  wall 
from  tlie  foundation,  inside  of  the  present  tower. 

Mr.  Lowber.  I  should  like  to  know  the  expense  of 
completing  the  steeple  m  this  way.  A  picture  of  the 
original  steeple  has  just  been  in  my  hand,  that  I  may 
contrast  it  with  the  plan  reported  by  the  committee. — 
Why,  no  man  who  had  ever  seen  the  original,  and  wha 
was  called  to  look  on  the  state  house,  with  the  new  stee- 
ple, could  believe  he  was  in  the  same  countiy;  he  would 
suppose  he  was  on  a  different  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
ancient  steeple  was  very  handsome — ^this  is  a  mammoth 
chimney — so  it  would  be  called  if  it  was  ever  erected — 
a  straight  mass  of  walls — a  shot  tower — ^there  is  no  beau- 
ty, no  symmetry  about  it. 

Mr.  Keyser  hoped  the  condition  of  the  financial  con- 
cerns of  the  city  would  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  busi- 
ness. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  further  conside- 
ration of  the  resolution,  was,  by  general  agreement, 
postponed. 


ERIE  COUNTY. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  a  recent  census,  taken 
by  the  assessors  of  Erie  county.  Pa. 

The  number  of  males  was  found  to  be  6915;  females 
6411— total  13,326. 

Number  of  horses  2,883;  neat  cattle  25,844;  sheep 
25,936. 

In  1810,  the  population  of  Erie  county  was  3,758;  in 
1820  it  was  8,553. 

Incwiase  from  1810  to  1820,  4,795;  from  1820  to  1827 
4773. 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  8EP0BT 

Ot  THK 

COXTROLLERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

or  TH£ 

FIRST  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  First  School  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvsinia,  In  obedience 
to  the  direction  of  the  act  of  the  general  assembly,  submit  their  tenth  annual  report: — 

Three  thousand  nine  hundred  aiid  three  pupils  now  attend  the  following  schools,  viz: 

Boys.                           Girls.  Totals. 

Model  School,           .....        371                               261  632 

Lombard-street,         -        .        ^        .     *  .        290                                185  475 

Northwestern,          -                  ...         104                                  74  178 

Southwestern, 110                                101  211 

Northern  Liberties,            ....        252                               303  554 

Kensington,                .....        208                                204  412 

Southwark, 363                                299  662 

Moyamensing',            .....         196                                 184  380 

Spring  Garden, 84                                  47  131 

Mary-street,  (coloured,)             ...         163                                  — ?  268 

Gaskill-street,  (coloured,)         ...        1055 

2141                             1762  3903 


Exclusive  of  the  alphabet  and  speUing  departments,  and  those  who  are  beginning 

to  write  on  slate.*,  the 

classes  are  arranged  as  follows: — 

SCHOOLS. 

Reading. 

Writing  on  Paper. 

Jlrithmetic 

Model, 

Boys, 

301 

125 

185 

Girls, 

179 

81 

103 

Lombard-street, 

Boys, 

201 

104 

201 

Girls, 

95 

64 

95 

South  Western, 

Boys, 

69 

14 

31 

Gu-ls, 

64 

13 

30 

North  Western, 

Boys, 

53 

25 

40 

Girls, 

62 

6 

8 

Northern  Liberties, 

Boys, 

151 

53 

98 

Girls, 

119 

65 

118 

Kensington, 

Boys, 

131 

74 

116 

Girls, 

106 

92 

106 

Southwark, 

Boys, 

228 

138 

158 

Gu-ls, 

160 

93 

85 

Moyamensing, 

Boys, 

96 

64 

121 

Girls, 

136 

65 

95 

Spring  Gai-den, 

Boys, 

44 

16 

36 

Girls, 

29 

12 

23 

Mary -street,  (aoloiired,) 

Boys, 

117 

24 

92 

Gaskill-street,  (coloured,) 

Girls, 

56 

30 

70 

2S97 


1168 


1811 


The  Girls,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  branches,  are  taught  sewing  and  knitting,  and  in  some  of  the  schools, 
needle-work  on  canvass  has  been  executed  in  a  style  of  great  neatness  and  elegance. 


The  whole  number  of  pupils  are  distributed  thus: 
In  the  Model  Schools,  Chester  street,         ------ 

First  Section,  comprising  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  -         - 

Second  Section,  comprising  the  Northern  Liberties  and  Kensington, 
Thii-d  and  Ninth  Sections,  comprising  Southwark  and  Moyamensing, 
Foui'th  Section,  comprising  Spring  Gsu-den,  -         -         -         - 


Total, 


632 
1132 

966 
1042 

131 

3903 


At  the  Common  Schools  in  the  country  parts  of  the 
District,  seven  hundi'ed  children  have  been  taught,  and 
these,  added  to  those  instructed  on  the  f  jancasterian 
method,  give  an  aggi-egate  of  four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  three,  who,  dui-ing  the  official  year  now  terminated, 
have  been  educated  at  the  pubUc  expense. 

Since  the  present  system  was  organized  in  1818, 
24,574  pupils  have  passed  through  the  schools  of  mutual 
instruction,  and  2,640  have  been  taught  at  the  country 
schools;  making  the  number  of  children  between  the 


ages  of  5  and  14  who  have  partaken  of  the  benefits  of 
education  in  ten  years  twenty-seven  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fourteen. 

From  the  annexed  accounts,  examined  by  the  audi- 
tor, it  will  appear  that  tlie  controllers  have  drawn  or- 
ders  upon  the  countv  treasurer  for  twenty-nine  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and  eleven  cents,  of 
which  sum  sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  dollars  and  seventy -nine  cents,  is  chargeable  to  the 
support  of  the  Lancasterian  schools;  five  thousand  seven 
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hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  and  seventeen  cents  to 
real  estate  and  school  furniture,  and  seven  thousand  and 
three  dollars  and  fifteen  cents  to  education  in  the  country 
sections.  The  actual  cost  of  instruction  of  each  pupil, 
in  the  schools  on  tlic  Lancasterian  plan,  is  four  dollars 
per  annum,  while  those  taught  at  the  ordin.iry  schools 
is  ten  dollars  per  annum,  furnisiiing-  adiUtional  proof  of 
the  economy  of  the  improved  system,  and  which  ought 
to  recommend  it  to  adoption  wherever  the  population  is 
sufficiently  dense. 

At  the  request  of  tlie  Directors  of  the  first  Section,  an 
appropriation  was  made  in  the  early  pai-t  of  last  year  for 
tlie  purchase  of  a  lot,  and  the  erection  of  a  commodious 
building  on  the  corner  of  Locust  and  Tweli'th-streets,  co 
which  the  pupils  attending  the  Lombard-street  schools 
will  be  removed.  The  coloured  children,  at  present 
crowded  in  the  inconvenient  apartments  of  Mary  and 
Oaskill  streets,  are  to  occupy  the  Lombard-street  house, 
a  measure  which  will  enable  the  Directors  to  give  in- 
struction to  several  hundreds  of  that  class  of  persons 
who  could  not  hitherto  be  accommodated.  It  is  very 
satisfactory  to  obsei-ve  the  improved  manners  and  morals, 
and  proficiency  in  elementary  branches,  of  the  negro 
scholars,  affording  incontestible  evidence  of  the  effect 
of  intellectual  culture  upon  a  degradel  race,  by  some  de- 
nied the  possession  of  any  atti-ibute  of  humanity. 

The  most  gratifying  and  striking  benefits  have  resul- 
ted from  the  schools  recently  established  west  of  Broad 
street.  The  character  and  condition,  not  only  of  the 
chikb-cn  who  have  been  there  brouglit  under  instruction, 
but  that  of  many  of  their  pai'ents,  flowing  from  the  im- 
provement of  their  offspring  in  branches  of  knowledge  to 
which  they  were  before  strangers,  abundantly  confirm, 
what  is  elsewhere  manifested,  that  education  has  a  most 
elevating  influence  upon  its  subjects.  Encouraged  by 
tliese  invaluable  fruits,  the  controllers  feel  authorized  to 
extend  the  means  of  instruction,  wherever  it  is  required 
throughout  the  district;  fully  convinced  that  the  public 
funds  cannot  be  more  advantageously  employed,  than  in 
teaching  the  rising  generation  placed  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  law  which  they  administer,  the  great  duties  they 
owe  to  their  Creator — to  themselves — and  to  Society. 

The  experiment  mentioned  in  their  last  report  as  then 
recently  commenced  in  the  Model  School,  of  furnishing 
several  permanent  monitors  better  educated  than  those 
usually  employed  in  that  service,  has  been  amply  made, 
and  the  Controllers  satisfied  of  the  utility  of  the  arrange- 
ment, recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  respective 
Sections.* 

The  indefatigable  Principal  of  the  model  school,  pre- 
pared during  the  past  year,  a  short,  but  comprehensive 
manual,  by  which  the  operations  of  the  Lancasterian 
mode  of  instruction  can  be  easily  understood,  and  con- 
ducted! the  Controllers  have  had  an  edition  printed  for 
the  use  of  this  district,  and  can  supply  the  work  at  a  very 
cheap  rate  for  other  parts  of  the  state.  They  would  also 
bring  to  tlic  recollectlonof  their  fellow  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that  individuals  desirous  of  becoming  qualified 
to  teach  on  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  will  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  expense  for  that  purpose,  into  the  model 
school. 

Hie  Conti-oUers  rejoice  to  observe  that  the  subject  of 
giiardmg  the  morals,  and  affording  instniction  'to  the 
minds  of  children  employed  in  manufactories,  is  now  be- 
fore the  general  assemiily  of  the  state.  They  have  for 
several  years  in  succession,  endeavoured  to  show  the  ne- 
cessity for  especial  and  efficient  legislation  in  this  re- 
spect, and  though  they  may  have  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  contracted  and  interested  mir.ds,  by  proclaiming 
the  dangers  to  which  the  rising  generation  arc  exposed 

•  The  improvements  alluded  to,  were  orig'nally  intro- 
duced into  the  Public  School,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  and  were 
suggested  by  \^^illiam  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  bv  whose 
benevolent  zeal  the  school  itself  was  establishecl,  and  to 
the  best  interests  of  which,  he  devoted  much  time  and 
talent  *s  a  Director. 


in  those  establishments,  they  have  never  doubted  that  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence,  and  power  of  the  legislature 
would  be  exerted,  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  that 
large  and  dependent  portion  of  the  youth  of  our  com- 
monwealth. 

The  Controllers  would  again  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  the  parents  of  children  who  are  entitled  to  the  piivi- 
legc  of  public  education,  thereat  duty  which  they  owe 
to  theii-  offspring,  in  causing  them  to  partake  of  the  libe- 
ral and  efficient  means  afforded  for  tlie  instruction  of  all 
our  indigent  youth.  To  the  faitliful  discharge  of  this 
primaiy  obligation,  they  are  most  seriously  urged,  with 
an  assurance  tliat  it  is  the  anxious  care  of  those  entrust- 
ed with  the  go^•ernment  of  this  institution,  that  the  pu- 
pils shall  not  only  be  instructed  by  competent  precept- 
ors in  useful  llteraiy  knowledge,  but  that  they  also  be 
taught  respect  for  moi-al  order  and  tinith,  and  without 
any  sectarian  bias,  reverence  for  the  fundamental  and 
enduring  principles  of  Chi'istianity. 

The  judicious  training  of  the  large  number  of  young 
persons  of  both  sexes,  whom  the  law  intends  shall  be 
educated  in  the  First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
a  purpose  of  high  importance.  To  the  individuals  them- 
selves, the  value  of  such  training  cannot  be  easily  esti- 
mated, and  it  would  he  still  more  difficult  to  calculate 
the  happy  influence  which  must  be  exerted  upon  the 
general  condition  of  society,  by  cultiv^ating  correct  prin- 
ciples in  the  minds  of  this  numerous  description  of  per- 
sons. Virtuous  education  constitutes  the  moral  strength 
and  beauty  of  every  state,  andforms  the  only  sure  basis 
upon  which  good  government  can  rest.  In  a  govern- 
ment, therefore,  happily  constituted  like  our  own, 
which  exists  in  the  will,  and  must  partake  of  the  charac- 
ter of  its  citizens,  it  is  of  infinite  moment  to  its  success, 
and  durability — that  individual  independence  should  be 
preserved — that  intelligence  should  be  universally  dif- 
fused— and  that  the  best  quahties  of  the  understanding, 
and  the  noblest  feelings  of  the  heart,  should  be  assidu- 
ously cultivated  among  all  classes  of  the  people. 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  President. 
Attested — T.  M.  Pettit,  Secretary. 

Chamber  of  the  Controllers,  2mo.  (Feb.)  28, 1828. 

TESTIMONY  RESPECTING  MANUFACTURES. 

"  Orishany  Manufacturing  Company,"  at  Whites- 
boro',  Oneida  county.  New  York,  represented  by  Simon 
N.  Dexter.  Capital  paid  in  83,750  dollars.  Commenced 
about  1810.  Makes  principally  kerseymeres  of  about 
31  inches  wide,  and  some  broad  cloths  from  the  two 
higher  qualities  of  wool.  Sales  from  1826  to  1827, 
would  amount  to  45  or  50,000  dollars;  sales  preceding 
year,  probably  10,000  dollars  less. 

"  Tuft's  Mamifaduring  Company,"  at  Dudley,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Incorporated.  Represented  by  Hon. 
Aaron  Tufts.  Capital  employed  40,000  dollars.  Com- 
menced 1824.  Sustained  a  loss  of  more  than  5,000  dol- 
lars, exclusive  of  interest  on  capita],  during  1826  and  up 
to  1st  July  1827,  by  the  badness  of  the  business.  Real 
estate  and  buildings  5,000  dollars;  and  machinery  about 
5,000  dollars  of  capital.     50  to  60  hands. 

"The  Shepherd  Woolen  Mamtfucturing  Company." 
Represented  by  Col.  James  Shepherd.  Capital  now 
actually  employed  130,000  dollars,  of  which  50,000  is 
active  capital.  They  manufactured  usually  broad  cloths 
and  casslmeres.  He  and  Mi\  Robblns  were  done  con- 
cerned, and  made  a  very  fair  business  fi-om  1809  to  1824, 
and  1825  was  a  tolerable  year.  Since,  it  has  been  a 
losing  concern.  Loss,  from  Jan.  1,  1826,  to  present 
time,\30,000  dollars.     120  hands. 

"Phillipsburg  Factory."  Wallkill,  Orange  county, 
New  York.  Rc])resented  by  \Vm.  Phillips.  Whole 
capital  20,000  tlollars;  active  capital  11,000  dollars. 
Makes  broad  cloth.  Made  in  1825  and  '26  about  5,000 
yards  each.  Now  make  at  the  rate  of  10  or  11,000.  25 
li.inds. 

Factory  ofAbm.  Marland.,  at  Andovcr,  Massachusetts. 
Represented  by  himself.-    Capital  Invested  42,000  dol- 
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lars;  of  which  31,000  is  active.  Now  makes  flannels 
altog'ether.  In  1825  and  6  made  a  few  bookings.  In 
1825,  made  2,200  pieces,  of  46  yards  each,  flannels — 
same  in  1826.  In  182r  about  3,200  pieces;  sales  better. 
70  hands. 

Facinri/  of  Wm.  W.  Young,  Brandywine,  Del.  Repre- 
sented by  himself.  Capital  upwards  of  100,000  dollars; 
of  this  about  20,000  dollars  is  now  in  raw  material  and 
manufactured  articles.  Upwards  of  21,000  dollars  in 
machinery  alone — residue  real  estate,  mill  gear  and 
buildings.  25,000  dollars  of  it  in  dwellings,  &c.  for 
workmen.  Been  in  operation  since  1813.  Make  prin- 
cipally blue  cassimeres;  and  work  up  their  coarse  wools 
into  sattinets.  For  last  3  years  been  cui-tailing  business, 
inconsequence  of  low  prices.  On  the  close  of  the  pai-t- 
nership  of  W.  Young  &  Son,  in  1825,  the  partner's  did 
not  receive  two  per  cent,  on  capital.  Since  1825  tlie 
business  has  been  a  losing  one.     50  hands. 

Factory  of  Wm.  R.  Dickinson,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
Represented  by  himself.  Capital  vested  in  real  estate, 
buildings  and  machinery,  estimated  at  100,000  dollars, 
but  cost  more;  of  which  he  thinks  machinery  cost 
50,000  dollars.  Active  capital  40  to  50,000  dollars. 
Commenced  in  1819.  Make  broad  cloths,  6  to  7-4  wide. 
A  few  flannels  from  the  common  wool.  Quantity  of 
cloths  13,500  to  15,000  yards,  at  2  dollars  50  cents  to"$4. 
Work  about  3,000  pounds  coarse  wool  into  flannels  an- 
nually. Estimates  losses  in  3  years  at  8,000  dollars. 
Upwards  of  100  hands. 

"  Glenham  Company"  at  Matteawan,  Ductchess  co. 
New  York.  Represented  by  Abraham  Schenck.  In- 
corporated in  1824.  Capital,  on  3d  June  last,  91,531 
dollars.  Active  capital  43,383  dollars  98  cents.  Made 
between  3d  June  1826  and  1827,  30,640  yards  of  6-4 
broad  cloths;  a  few  fine  7-4.  Market  New  York.  Lost, 
in  the  above  time,  5,501  dollars  93  cents.  Between  3d 
June  1825  and  6,  lost  1,795  dollars.  Made,  also,  ma- 
chinery, in  year  ending  3d  June  last,  amounting  to  30  or 
40,000  dollars;  this  last  is  a  profitable  business. 

"  Wolcott  Wookn  Manufactory,"  South  Bridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Represented  by  James  Wolcott,  jr.  In- 
corporated about  7  years  ago.  Capital  126,000  dollars; 
all  absorbed  in  real  estate,  buildings,  and  machinery. 
Machinery  cost  40,000;  have  no  active  capital,  but  bor- 
row money  on  interest.  The  stock  generally  wont  sell 
for  more  than  50  for  100  paid.  Make  only  broad  cloths; 
produced  in  1826,  30,995  yds.  of  which  they  sold  25,454 
yds.  for  58,774  18,  nett  average  per  yd.  2  30§,  from 
Jan.  to  July  last,  (7  mos.)  sold  12,534  yds.  whichinetted 
26,553  95,  average  2  12.  These  cloths  principally  in- 
digo blues.  Aggregate  loss  on  the  business  in  1826, 
23,095  31,  this  was  exclusive  of  interest  on  capital,  &c 
but  not  exclusive  of  the  boiTOwed  active  capital.  In 
1827  still  a  losing  business,  it  will  not  pay  its  expense; 
121  hands. 

Goodell  Manufacturing  Company  at  Millbury,  Mtts. 
represented  by  Jonas  B.  Brown,  incorporated,  capital 
$80,460  77,  in  macliinerv  $30,000,  active  capital  30  to 
50,000.  In  1826  made  42,000  yds.  broad  cloths,  and  in 
1825,  31,000,  also  12,000  yds.  sattinetts.  In  1826-27 
made  no  sattinetts,  finding  it  a  losing  business,  owing  to 
domestic  and  foreign  competition;  150  hands. 

JoshuaCktpp,  factory  at  Litchfield,  Conn,  has  also  one 
at  Northampton,  Mtts.  has  no  capital  in  real  estate, 
and  $6,000  in  machinery;  rented  this  factory  in  1821  for 
5  years,  did  not  renew  the  lease,  but  owners  allow  him  to 
use  it  free  of  rent.  In  the  first  year  of  which  he  speaks, 
he  made  17,293  yds.  broad  clotlis,  2d  year  15,551  yds. 
from  12th  Nov.1825  to  same  1826,  he  sold  to  the  amount 
of  $50,987  50,  at  a  loss  of  $8,995  35  including  commis- 
sions; from  same  time  1826  to  1827,  sold  5>53,397  76  at 
a  loss  of  $3,895  82;  first  sales  averaged  $3  26,  2d  sales 
$2  90;  expects  to  relinquish  his  factory  in  6  or  8  months 
if  no  further  protection  is  aflbrded. 

Saxon  and  Leicester  factories  in  Worcester  and  Middle- 
sex counties,  Mtts.  represented  by  Benj,  Poor,  capital 
$150,000  chiefly  padd  in;  there  has  been  since  they  com- 


menced up  to  Ist  July  1827,  a  loss  of  $26,394  28,  ex- 
clusive of  interest  on  stock;  last  public  sale  of  stock  in 
June  1827,  $505  for  $1000;  private  sales  since  at  ^29 

per  share.     Number  of  persons  employed  230  to  240. 

Monthly  labour  3300  to  $35C0  at  present  time. 

Factory  of  Ekuterre  Irenee  Dupwit  near  Wilmington 
Del.  capital  upwards  of  $70,000,  buildings,  &c.  valued 
at  40  to  45,000;  makes  coarse  clotlis  and  kerseys  for  the 
army  of  common  country  wool,  makes  sattinetts  of 
Smyrna  and  South  American  wool;  and  of  the  coarsest 
kind  of  country  wool  makes  coarse  cloths  and  a  cloth 
called  linsey  for  negro  clothing.  20  to  25,000  yds.  of 
all  these  kinds  annually.  The  coarse  cloths  and  kersejs 
are  about  6-4  yds.  wide  when  finished.  The  sattinett* 
and  negi'o  clothing  are  generally  about3-4  wide,  but  the 
linsey  is  much  wider.  The  business  has  always  been  % 
losing  one. 

Salmon  Falls  Manufactory,  Somersworth,  N.  H.  re- 
presented by  Joshua  W.  Pierce;  incorporated;  capital 
on  24th  Nov.  1826,  $362,000,  of  that  $140,000  in  real 
estate,  &c.  30,000  in  mills,  store,  &,c.  60,000  in  machi- 
nery, 131,000  active;  make  broad  cloths  only,  40,000 
yds.  annually,  increased  each  year  from  1825.  In  1825 
tliere  was  a  gain  of  $6,772  78,  and  in  1826  a  loss  of 
$17,059  34.  200  hands. 

Number  of  hands  employed  and  ivages. 

Onskany  Factory,  1  head  carder  $400  'per  annum,  1 
machinist  $1  50  per  day;  1  superintending  weaver  1  37^ 

1  principal  fuller,  1  presser,  2  hands  in  finishing  room 
and  1  dyer  each  at  1  25;  10  hands  in  spinning  and  card- 
ing rooms,  2  assistant  carders,  and  1  assistant  dyer,  eacln 
at  1  00;  1  watchman  at  1  00;  1  fireman  80  cts.  2  or  3 
labourers  7S  cent:  1  girl  to  letter  cloth  4  00 per  week; 
24  women  and  girls  at  3  00;  18  or  20  Vv'omen  and  girl;* 

2  50  per  week;  residue  boys  and  girls  at  1  25  to  2  00 
p.  w.  an  assorter  of  wool  at  30  dls.  p.  month,  and  assist- 
ant at  20.  In  all  80  to  100.  A  superintending  agent  at 
800  p.  annum,  store  clerk  120,  Treasurer  50. 

TufVs  Manufacturing  Co.  Clerk  250  p.  annum,  agent 
1000,  27  men,  19  women,  7  children  from  11  to  15yrs. 
wages  of  men  on  an  average  73  cts.  p.  day,  women  and 
children  2  33  p.  w.  find  themselves. 

Shepherd's  Factwy.  Agents  2^  p.  c.  on  sales,  clerk 
500,  superintending  carder  39  p.  mo.  2  do.  of  looms, 
each  24  p.  mo.  32  men  21  p.  mo.  16  young  men  18  to  20 
yrs.  14;  16  boys  8  to  12  yrs.  6;  54  girls  or  young  women 
at  13,  board  included  at  1  50  p.  w.  for  men,  and  1  OO 
for  boys  and  girls.     In  all  120. 

Philipsburg  Factory.  26  hands:  11  men  26  p.  mo. 
4  men  at  20;  4  boys  at  7;  3  women  at  7;  1  man  at  30;  3 
at  18;  board  included. 

Young's  Factory.  Superintendant  800;  clerk  1  p. day; 
12  men  5  to  7  p.  w.  males  including  under  21  yrs.  62^ 
cts:  to  3  p.  w.  females  50  cts.  to  3  50;  about  50  in  all. 

Bickinson's  Factory,  upwards  of  100  hands  chiefly  fe- 
males, about  20  boys  12  to  14  yrs.  a  foreman  in  each  de- 
partment at  18  to  20  p.  mo.  females  5  to  7  p.  mo.  boys 
4;  clerk  300  p.  an.  to  common  work  hands  12  to  14  per 
month. 

Wolcott  Factory,  121  hands;  71  men,  38  young  women 
12  children;  wages  men  average  75  cts.  p.  day,  young 
women  40  cts.  children  25  cts. 

Marland's  Factory,  70  hands;  30  men  at  1  p.  diiy;  14 
or  15  women  2  25  to  2  50  p.  w.  residue  boys  and  gii-ls 
8  to  12  yrs.  of  age  25  cts.  p.  day,  except  about  10  ap- 
prentices at  about  130  p.  annum. 

Goodell  Factory,  150  persons;  72  men,  53  boys  above 
16,  25  under  16. 

Salmon  Falls  Factory.  In  1826,  200  hands;  60  men, 
15  boys  from  10  to  15;  21  girls  10  to  15  and  104  women, 
average  wages  of  the  whole,  including  superintendants, 
clerks  and  all  other  oflicers  and  hands  68  cts.  p.  work- 
ing day  in  tine  year,  including  board. 
Working  hours. 

In  general  commence  at  5  o'clock  in  summer  and  end 
at  sunset,  allowing  i  hour  for  breakfast  and  1^  to  din- 
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ner;  winter  work  from  day  light  till  8  or  9  o'clock,  P.M. 
Mr.  Young  requires  68  hours  per  week  tlie  year  round. 

Quantity  of  wool  to  yard  of  fabric  and  relative  weight  of 
cloth  to  the  wool. 
2i  to  2^  lbs.  of  wool  American  and  Saxony,  washed, 
to  1  yd:  broad  cloth  or  2  lbs.  of  Spanish;  1  to  1^  lbs. 
woolto  yd.  of  cassimere;  17  lbs.  wool  to  1  piece  of  46 
yds.  of  flannel;  broad  cloth  when  it  comes  from  the  loom 
is  2 J  to2i  yds.  wide,  when  finished  IJ  to  1  j ;  cassimeres 
when  come  from  loom  is  5 i  to  6-4,  wlien  finished  3-4 
to3i-4.  To  make  broad  cloth  of  thick  felt  7-4  wide,  Mr. 
Shepherd  gives  out  80  lbs.  of  scoured  wool,  this  yields 
44  yards  of  finislied  cloth,  weighing  50  lbs.  with  its 
listing.  The  cloth  of  thin  felt  requires  75  lbs.  of  wool, 
which  m.-»kcs  44  yds.  of  cloth  and  weighs  44  to'46  lbs. 
when  finished;  100  lbs.  of  unwashed  merino  wool,  as 
shorn  imwashed  from  the  sheep  usually  loses  in  washing 
and  scoiiring  about  50  lbs.  when  washed  on  the  sheep's 
back  it  loses  about  25  lbs.  in  scouring;  of  70,419  lbs.  of 
American  and  31,740  lbs.  foreign  wool,  say  102,1591bs. 
te  made  52,354  lbs.  of  cloth. 

Cost  of  iveaving  a  yard. 
Mr.  Dexter  hires  3  female  weavers,  who  find  them- 
selves and  are  paid  2  p.  w.  each  attends  1  power  loom 
or  perhaps  2;  each  loom  weaves  75  yds.  of  cassimere  p. 
w.  generally,  broad  cloths  9  to  15  cts.  cassimeres  6  to 
11  cts.  formerly  paid  as  high  as  20  to  30  cts.  Mr.  Mar- 
land  pays  for  flannel  1  00,  has  paid  3  00. 

Coat  of  washing,  fulling,  dying  and  dressing  each  yard 
and  preparing  fur  marliet. 
Mr.  Shepherd  says  1  man  scours  all  the  cloth  of  his 
establishment,  pays  liim  $21  p.  mo.  including  board;  it 
Formerly  cost  double;  a  man  and  boy  do  tlic  fulling,  the 
first  32 "p.  mo.  boy  16.  Raising  and  knapping  (gigging) 
5s  next  operation,  requires  1  superintendant  at  26  p.  mo. 
and  6  for  his  board,  and  9  young  men  14  p.  mo.  a  teazle 
setter  16  p.  mo.  who  prepares  the  teazles  for  knapping. 
The  cloth  is  then  ready  for  shearing,  and  requires  1  su 
perintendant  at  32,  and  7  girls  at  8  p.  mo.  these  attend 
20  pair  of  shears,  7  other  girls  in  bui-ling,  linting  and 
marking  cloth  8  p.  mo.  a  press  man  and  boy  at  24  and 
14  p.  mo.  All  colours  except  black  are  dyed  as  soon  as 
the  wool  is  assorted,  black  is  dyed  after  the  cloth  is  ful- 
led; dying  blue  costs  60  cts.  p.  yd.  blacks  and  all  other 
coloui-s  10  cts.  p.  yd. 

Expense  of  canverling  wool  into  yarn. 
Mr.  Shepheixl — 1st  process  assorting  wool  1^  cents 
per  lb.  to  2  cents.  Roving,  which  includes  oiling,  card- 
ing, roping,  &.C.  comprises  all  the  expense  from  sorting 
to  its  delivery-  to  the  spinner,  for  which  he  pays  6  cents 
per  pound  for  fine,  and  5  cents  for  middling  work:  (he 
does  no  coarse  work.)  Next  process  is  spinning,  finest 
warp  14  cents  per  pound;  filling  same  quality  7  cents 
per  lb.  For  second  quality  wool  12  cts.  and  for  filling 
same  6  cts.  Third  quality,  warp  10  cts.  and  filling  5  cts. 
Fourth  quality,  which  is  the  lowest  he  spins,  8  cts.  for 
warp,  and  4  for  filling.  Macliinery  lately  introduced 
reduced  the  expense  of  spinning  3d  and  4tli  quahties  50 
per  cent  or  more — he  uses  jinnies  for  the  finer  qualities. 
Warping  and  dressing  follow  next  after  spinning,  and 
for  these  he  uses  lately  invented  machinery,  which  has 
lessened  the  expense  75  per  cent;  and  red\iced  these 
items  collectively  to  IJ  ccnta  per  lb.  for  fine  broad 
cloth,  twelve  quarters  wide. 

Proportion  that  cost  of  labor  bears  to  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial in  making  blankets? 

Mr.  Marland  say.s,  every  pound  of  wool,  washed  on 
sheeps  back,  on  an  average  can  be  manufactured  into 
blankets  at  6  cents  per  lb.  including  nothing  but  labor, 
and  notliing  allowed  for  profit  or  use  of  machiner}-. 

Comparative  prices  of  fabrics  in  different  years. 
Dexter — In  1825,  best  kerseymeres  brought  at  auc- 


tion, in  New  York,  3  dollars  per  yard.  That  is  blues 
made  of  3d  quahty  wool,  some  as  high  as  2  dollars  30 
cents,  and  none  less  than  2  dollars,  netting  that.  Se- 
cond quahty  mixtures  and  drabs,  and  other  colors  (not 
blue,)  netted,  on  an  average  about  $1  45.  In  1826,  best 
quality  netted  about  1  dollar  40  cts.  And,  in  1827, 
about  1  dol.  60  cts.  Second  quahty,  in  1826,  netted 
about  80  cts.  and,  1827,  about  95  cts.  to  97^. 

Tufts— The  goods  sold  in  Boston,  in  1825,  25  to  30 
per  cent  higher  than  sales  at  any  time  since.  Speaking 
from  memoi-y,  thinks  his  broad  cloths  sold,  on  an  aver- 
age, in  1825,  at  3  dols.  per  yd.  nett.  Cassimeres,  same 
year,  1  25  to  1  30  per  yard.  From  1st  June  1826,  to 
1st  July  1827,  broad  cloths  averaged,  nett.  2  00,  and 
cassimeres  80  cts. 

Young — Blue  cassimeres,  average  price  in  1825,  1  40. 
In  1826,  1  30.  In  1827,  1  25.  Sales  more' brisk  in 
fall  of  1826,  or  spring  of  1827,  but  prices  no  better. — 
Coarse  cloths,  called  sattinets,  sold  in  fall  of  1827,  at  a 
fair  price,  compared  with  1825  and  1826;  owing  to  the 
market  not  being  crowded  with  them,  by  reason  of  the 
depression  in  these  years. 

Dickei-son — Prices  at  factory,  for  cloths,  for  picklock 
10  dols.  prime  7.  No.  1—5.  No.  2—4.  No.  3—3  50. 
No.  4 — 3.  No.  5 — 2  50,  less,  for  cash,  5  per  cent.  Pri- 
ces at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  in  1825,  from  1  dol. 
to  10.    In  1826,  1  30  to  13  50.     In  1827,  1  10  to  4  35. 

Schenck— Sales  in  New  York,  in  1825,  2  SO,  3  25, 
4  and  5.  Which  same  were  estimated  at  factory,  3d 
June  1827,  1  50,  2,  2  50  and  3  50. 

Dupont — ^Indigo  blue  army  clothing,  in  1825 — 2  30. 

In  1826 2    24.      In  1827—2  12^.     Grey    Kersey, 

in  1825 1  35.     In  1826 1  25.     In  1827 

1  10.     Sattinets,   in  1825 75ii.     In    1827 40 

to  50.  Negro  clothing,  1825—35  to  40.  1827—25  to 
30  cents  per  yard. 

Poor — Decline  of  broad  cloths  from  33  1-3  to  40  per 
cent  Sales  more  ready  in  1827  than  1826;  but  no  im- 
provement in  price. 

Peiree — The  same  cloth  which  sold  in  Boston  market, 
in  1825,  at  4  dollars,  we  now  sell  at  3  doUars;  and  these 
actually  costs  him,  when  ready  for  market,  3  dollars  50 
cents — 6^  quailers  wide.  And  cloths,  which  sold  in 
1825  at  3  dollars,  now  sell  for  2  dollars;  which'is  the  cost 
ofittohim.  These  are  gi-oss  sales,  commission  to  be 
taken  off. 

3Iarland^-Salc5,  in  1825,  of  flannels  10  dollars  50  cts. 
per  piece  of  46  yards.  In  1826,  11  dollars.  1827,  13 
dollars  (finer  quahty.)  In  fall  of  1826,  as  an  experi- 
ment, he  and  some  others  sent  400  bales  of  flannel  to 
New  York,  each  16  peices  of  46  yards;  to  convince  mer- 
chants there  that  they  could  supply  tlie  market.  They 
were  sold  at  some  loss — but  had  the  effect  to  discourage 
importations  tlie  next  fall.  Intends  to  reduce  his  busi- 
ness one  third. 

These  fluctuations  in  prices  are  believed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  foreign  importations;  and  added  to  the  em- 
baiTassment  of  the  domestic  manufacturer.  It  does  not 
appear,  that  domestic  competition  has  produced  much, 
if  any  of  this  effect. 

Mr.  Marland,  in  reply  to  tlie  inquir\%  "whether  he 
did  not  get  more  for  flannels  now,  than  when  he  paid 
liigher  for  wool  and  weaving,"  replied,  there  have  been 
times  when  he  did,  but  he  then  sold  at  a  great  loss.  And 
to  the  question,  "do  you  get  as  much  for  yovu-  goods 
now,  as  when  the  duties  were  lower;  and  what  were  the 
duties  when  you  made  most  by  your  factor}'  >"  answered, 
"I  do  not— but  got  the  highest  price  for  goods  when 
duties  were  highest  during  the  war.  Also,  that  sufli- 
cient  protection  would  enable  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  supply  our  own  markets  to  the  fall  demand,  at 
steady  prices  and  lowest  rates. 

Do  purchasers  prefer  English  goods,  and  why?  Do 
they  complain  of  the  dyes? 

Mr.  Shepherd— They  do.  I  consider  prejudice  more 
than  25  per  cent,  against  the  domestic.     No  complaint 
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against  dyes,  except  blues,  by  good  judges — other  dyes 
as  good  as  English. 

Mr.  Marland — In  cities  they  do;  owing  to  prejudice 
excited  by  foreigners.  Country  people  make  no  com- 
plaint against  the  dyes. 

Can  the  English  manufacture  cheaper  than  we  can? 
It  is  the  general  opinion  that  we  can  manufacture  as 
cheaply  as  they  can  in  England;  wool  being  of  the  same 
quality  and  price  in  both  countiies.  Mr.  Peirce  says  we 
substitute  more  female  labor,  which  is  cheaper.  And 
Mr.  Dupont,  that  we  use  more  labour  saving  machinery. 

Whai  proportion  of  woolens  consumed  in  the  U.  S.  are 
American  aiid  foreign? 

Mr.  Tufts  thinks  4-5ths  are  American,  l-5th  foreign; 
and  the  whole  quantity  consumed  will  amount  50,000,000 
dollars.  And  that  tlie  relative  values  and  quantities  of 
domestic  woollen  goods,  and  those  imported,  will  not 
vary  materially  from  each  other. 

Small  establishments,  and  medium  capital,  succeeded 
best  under  their  sole  proprietors,  and  better  than  incor- 
porated companies  do;  though  there  are  sometimes  ad- 
vantages attending  large  capital. 

Manufacturing  is  believed  to  be  favourable  to  morals, 
as  most  large  establishments  attend  to  the  education  of 
children  and  particulary  in  Sunday  schools- 

Value  of  materials,  (^Domestic  and  Foreign,)  consumed  in 

manufacturing, 
Peirce — Imported  raw  materials  33,612 

Do       manufactui'cd  articles  391 

Domestic  products  28,525 


62,528 


Consumed  hy  persons  employed  at  factory. 
Domestic  products  19,500 

Foreign        do  5,500 


25,000 


Mr.  Shepherd  in  manufacturing  46,084  yds.  of  broad 
cloth  uses  31,740  lbs.  foreign  and  70,419  lbs.  American 
wool,  2,056  galls,  olive  oil,  8,0501bs.  castile  soap,58,450 
lbs.  dye  wood,  copperas,  vitriol,  &c.  4,705^  lbs.  Bengal 
indigo,  9,163^  lbs.  of  woad,  value  including  wool,  is 
17,796  30. 

Opinions  relative  to  tariff  1824  and  duty  7iow  required. 
That  in  consequence  of  it  manufacturers  have  been 
placed  in  a  worse  situation  than  before  it;  that  no  one 
has  done  a  profitable  business  since,  and  that  although 
the  repeal  of  theBritish  duties  may  have  had  some  effect, 
it  is  by  some  thought  that  had  this  event  not  taken  place, 
the  tariff  did  not  afibrd  sufficient  protection.  It  is  gene- 
rally the  opinion  of  the  witnesses,  that  the  duty  must  be 
changed  from  advalorem  to  a  specific  one  on  the  square 
yard,  and  a  proportionate  protection  be  extended  to 
wool. 

STATISTICS  OF  MANAYUNK. 

Pallida  mors  equo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas 
Regumque  turres. — Horace. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  country 
around  Philadelphia  during  the  autumnal  months  of  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  and  great  alarm  has  naturally  been 
excited  by  this  cause,  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  avo- 
cations oblige  them  to  frequent  excursions  out  of  town, 
or  whose  friends  reside  in  the  country;  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  the  epidemy  has  prevailed,  or  the  in- 
crease of  mortality  fairly  chai-geable  to  it.  Yet  when  we 
reflect  on  the  very  injurious  effects  produced  by  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  country,  the  great  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  propei-t)-  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  and  even 


the  change  it  has  effected  in  the  habits  and  mode  of  life 
during  summer,  of  a  large  class  of  our  citizens,  who  in- 
stead of  flying  to  the  country,  as  formerly,  for  fresh  air 
and  recreation,  or  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of 
their  children,  are  now  compelled,  as  tlie  lesser  evil  to 
endure  the  heated  and  oppressive  air  of  the  city,  it  ap- 
pears somewhat  singular  liiat  this  subject  has  not  re- 
ceived more  attention.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  accurate  information  as  to  the  number  of 
deaths  in  the  country;  as  no  offices  for  the  registering 
of  these  exist  here,  as  they  do  in  many  parts  of  Europe; 
every  attempt  to  acquu-e  statistical  knowledge  of  this 

kind,  must  of  course  be  attended  with  much  trouble. 

Many  good  reasons  might,  I  think,  be  adduced  for  creat- 
ing such  an  office  in  every  township,  and  among  other 
salutary  effects  which  would  arise  from  such  an  institu- 
tion, might  be  reckoned  the  tendency  which  the  informa- 
tion there  to  be  gained  would  have  in  dispelling  the  pa- 
nics and  unreasonable  alarms  which  are  excited,  when- 
ever any  district  of  country  happens  to  be  afflicted  with 
more  than  an  usual  share  of  sickness.  In  the  hope  that 
my  example  may  induce  persons  hvlng  In  other  sections 
of  the  country  to  bestow  some  attention  on  this  subject, 
and  under  the  impression  that  correct  information  may 
be  instrumental  in  counteracting  the  effect  of  the  many 
exaggerated  reports  which  have  been  circulated  with 
regard  to  the  deaths  produced  by  the  "countiy  fever." 
I  have  been  induced  to  make  a  compai-ison  between  the 
mortality  of  the  city  and  incorporated  districts  during  the 
last  year  and  that  which  has  occurred  in  one  of  the  situ- 
ations which  it  is  generally  supposed,  has  been  most 
obnoxious  to  the  autumnal  epidemy — the  village  of  Ma- 
nayunk  on  the  Schuylkill. 

My  first  step  was  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Manayunk — a  census  taken  with  much 
care  in  March,  last  year,  by  a  gentleman  of  great  accu- 
racy, and  which  he  allowed  me  to  avail  myself  of,  saved 
me  much  trouble — the  residt  of  this  census,  in  which 
are  included  the  persons  attached  to  the  Flat  Rock 
factory,  is  as  follows: — 

148  Families,  consisting  of  males  519 

females  580 

1099 

Of  these  there  were  above  15  years  550 

under  549 


Or  in  other  words, 

of  men 

246 

women 

304 

bovs 

275 

gii-ls 

274 

1099 

Since  the  time  at  which  this  census  was  taken  there 
have  moved  into  the  village,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, 25  new  families;  admitting  each  of  these,  on  an 
average  to  consist  of  the  same  number  as  tlie  148  above 
mentioned,  they  would  amount  to  202  individuals,  which 
number  added  to  the  1099,  makes  the  whole  population 
equal  to  1301  souls — very  nearly  all  of  whom  were  ex- 
posed to  tlie  epidemic  of  last  fall.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  one  half  of  this  whole  population  consists  of 
persons  under  15 — the  reason  of  this  is  obvious;  the  em- 
ployment offered  to  cliildren  in  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, is  an  inducement  for  fkmihes  in  which  they 
are  numerous'to  settle  in  tliis  village.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  far  more  deaths  occur  amongst  per- 
sons in  this  stage  of  life  than  amongst  adults.  In 
one  of  the  very  valuable  statistical  tables,  lately  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Emerson,  it  appears  that  in  1824,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  under  16  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
liberties,  was  46,702  in  a  population  of  121,980,  that  is, 
not  much  more  than  one  third. 

The  following  is  a  fist  of  the  deaths  in  the  village  of 
Manayunk — including  the  Flat  Rock  cstabUshment: 
Consumption  -  -  -  2, 

Bowels  .  -  -  .  g 

Debility         ....  j 

Drowning  in  the  lock*  -  -  1 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


[MAHch 


Dropsy 

Fevers,  various  kinds 
Liver 
Pleui'isy 
Violence 
Unknown 


1 
15 
1 
1 
1 
3 

34 


Of  these  14  were  under  10  years  of  ag-e,  and  had  not 
been  employed  in  the  factories.  It  may  be  incidentally 
remarked  that  neither  of  the  pei-sons  who  died  of  the 
consumption  had  worked  in  these  establishments:  the 
proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
tlierefore,  last  year  2  61-lOOthsper  cent  in  Manayunk. 
The  mortaUty  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  incorpo- 
rated districts  within  the  precints  of  the  Board  of  Health 
during'  1827,  amounts  to  3945,  a  number  which  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  uimsually  small.  Estimating  at  present  the 
population  (which  in  1820  was  121,980)  at  150,000,  the 
proportion  is  2  63-lOOths  per  cent. 

From  the  above  facts  it  appears  that  on  the  whole, 
the  mortality  has  been  by  a  small  fraction  less  in  Manay- 
imk  than  in  the  city  and  liberties.  Another  deduction 
which  can  also  be  made  is,  that  the  work  in  the  manu- 
factming  establishments  has  not  that  injurious  effect  on 
the  health  of  the  "operatives"  which  it  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  have. 

U.  S.  Gaz.  STATISTICUS 

SHAD. 

We  find  the  following  notices  of  the  appearance  of 
shad  in  our  rivers  in  some  former  years. 
1802,  February  17 — first  shad  brought  to  market. 

1816, ^28,         do  ditto. 

1819,  April  9 — shad  fishery  commenced  at  Trenton. 

1827,  March  17 — shad  in  Heading,  sold  at  75  cents. 

1828,  Februar}'  9 — shad  taken  near  Bombay  Hook,  sold 

in  Philadelpliia,  to  Mr.  Head,  at  1 
dollar. 

—  23 — Two  shad  taken  at  Marcus  Hook, 

by  Caleb  Perkins,  jr.  being  the  first 
caught  in  that  vicinity,  (this  year,) 
sold  for  1  dollar. 

i  23 — A  shad  weighing  between  8  and  9 

pounds,  was  caught  at  Slack's  Isl- 
and, about  5  miles  above  Trenton. 

Steam  Boat  Navigation  on  the  Mkgheny  River. — Early 
last  week,  the  steam  boat  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling  Pack- 
et, Capt  ,  ascended  the  Alleghany  to  Kittanning. 

A  number  of  our  citizens  were  on  board,  who  represent- 
ed the  trip  as  having  been  a  very  pleasant  one.  The 
Canal  Aqueduct  across  the  Alleghany,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Kiskeminitas,  is  in  a  »tate  of  great  forwardness,all 
tlie  piers  being  completed  except  one;  and  the  frame 
of  the  superstructure  covered  in,  so  xsto  be  used  for  a 
worksiiDp.     It  presents  a  beautiful  appearance. 

On  Fridiiy  last,  the  steam  boat  Wm.  D.  Duncan  Capt. 
Crook,  set  out  for  Fi-anklin,  140  miles  up  the  river,  and 
readied  that  place  in  fifty  two  hours  loinning  time.  De- 
legates from  Kittanning,  to  a  canal  convention  held  at 
Franklin,  went  up  in  the  Duncan.  A  party  of  citizens  of 
Franklin  were  taken  in  the  boat  to  Oil  cfeek  Furnace, 
about  8  miles  beyond  Franklin.  R  it  not  doubted  that 
the  voyage  might  have  been  prosecuted  to  AVarren, 
without  seriou.s  obstruction.  The  captain  represents  tiie 
current  as  stronger  tjian  any  he  had  previously  navigat- 
ed, but  says  that  at  good  stages  of  the  water,  if  some 
little  imi)rovement  were  made  in  the  channel,  the  navi- 
gation   would   be    perfectly    practicable. Filtsburg 

Gazette. 

Kiltamiiiig,  Jlrmstrotg  Co.  Fa.  Feb.  23. 
On  Wednesday  evening  last,  some  time  after  dark,  a 
sound  was  heard  down  the  river,  'an  unco  sugh,"  as 
Burns  says — which  was  soon  recognised  to  be  the  puf- 


fing of  a  steam  boat.  From  the  utmost  quietness,  the 
town  w.os  immediately  in  a  buzz — all  looked  out  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  tlie  water-walker  as  she  came  round  the 
bend  below  town.  Presently  the  bi-ight  glow  of  the 
furnaces  bui-st  upon  the  sight;  the  report  of  their  swivel 
resounded  among  the  hills,  and  the  boat  rushed  through 
the  yielding  current  amid  cheers  of  the  people,  and  was 
safely  moored  alongside  the  wharf.  She  proved  to  be 
the  Fittsburg  and  Wheeling  Facket  of  100  tons,  owned 
by  tlie  society  of  Hannonists  atEconomy,a  beautiful  ves- 
sel, very  handsomely  finished,  with  two  decks — or  as 
some  would  say,  two  stories  high.  A  number  of  ladies- 
and  gentlemen  from  Pittsburg  and  Freeport  came  as 
passengers.  Next  morning  a  large  party  was  got  up  in 
town  who  took  an  excui-sion  of  six  or  seven  miles  up  the 
river,  for  the  double  purpose  of  the  pleasure  of  the  trip, 
and  a  small  remuneration  to  the  worthy  captain  for  the 
visit.  It  stemmed  the  cuiTent  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  miles 
an  hour,  and  came  down  at  about  15.  The  trip  was  de- 
lightful— all  were  highly  pleased;  the  accommodation 
was  excellent — the  company  equally  so;  and  no  accident 
occun-ed  to  mar  the  pleasui'e  of  the  party;  but  what  was 
most  particularly  gratifying  was  to  see  so  noble  a  vessel 
stemming  this  beautiful  river  with  such  speed,  and  such 
apparent  ease.  We  returned  about  11  o'clock,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  boat  left  tlie  whaif  for  Pittsburg,  amid 
the  united  cheers  of  the  people  on  the  shore  and  on  the 
boat.  We  could  not  much  regret  her  departure,  as  we 
confidently  expected  her  return  on  Friday,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascending  the  river  as  far  as  Franklin  or  War- 
ren. Passengers  to  the  amount  of  $200  are  to  go  from 
this  place  alone.  The  people  are  very  anxious  that  this 
important  experiment  be  made. 

Last  night  the  steam  boat  JV/n. Duncan  airived  on  her 
way  to  FrankUn  and  Wairen.  She  started  this  morning 
at  9  o'clock. 

Marietta,  Fa.  Feb.  29. 
Arks,  SiC.  are  occasionally  seen  passing  down  our  river, 
which  has  been  in  good  order  all  M'inter,  but  the  spring 
business  has  not  yet  commenced  in  earnest,  though  we 
have  no  doubt  it  will  soon. 

We  have  on  our  table  a  slip  of  paper,  manufactured 
from  straw,  at  the  mill  of  Col.  Alagaw,  near  Meadville. 
The  specimen  before  us,  though  without  sizing,  may  be 
written  upon  without  the  ink  spreading  in  the  least;  it  is 
somewhat  rough,  but  being  the  first  that  was  made,  great 
improvement  may  be  expected  to  be  made  upon  it. — 
Harrisburg  Jlrgus. 

A  new  post  office  has  been  established  at  Millersburg, 
Bethel  township,  Berks  co.  styled  "Bethel  Post  Office," 
and  Abraham  K.  Clark  appointed  post  master. 

To  the  Fublishers  of  Papers  and  Feriodical  Works 
throitghoxd  the  United  States. 

It  is  intended  before,  or  certainly  by  the  1st  of  May 
next,  in  a  pamphlet,  with  other  statistical  matters,  to 
notice  all  the  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  in  the  United 
Slates  and  the  city  or  town  where  published,  by  whom 
and  the  conditions  of  publication,  Sic.  A  copy  contain- 
ing the  above  shall  be  faithfully  forwarded  to  each  of 
vou,  who  will  insert  this  notice  once  and  and  forwai'd  a 
paper,  or  a  copy  of  the  work  you  publish  to  Philadel- 
phia, directed  to.  "THE  TRAVELLER." 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  22,  1828. 
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CANAL  DOCUMENTS. 


West  Branch  and  Mkgheny. 
No.  2. 
Instructions  to  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Mitchell. 

Philadelphia,  May  15,  1827. 
Messrs.  William  Wilson  and  John  Mitchell, 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  a  written  applica- 
tion to  the  canal  comn^issioners,  a  copy  of  which  is 
hereto  annexed,  you  have  been  appointed  to  make  fur- 
ther examinations  in  order  to  ascei-tain  the  practicability 
of  a  continued  water  communication  between  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Susquehanna  rivers.  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
commissioners  that  this  request  may  be  gratified  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent,  and  that  no  means  of  determin- 
ing- so  interesting-  a  question  may  be  left  untried. 

For  the  complete  accomplishment  of  tliis  object,  exa- 
minations will  be  necessary  on  the  east  and  Bennett's 
brandies  of  Sinnemahonlng,  and  along-  the  whole  divid- 
ing ridge,  commencing  at  the  head  of  the  latter  stream, 
and  extending  in  a  southerly  and  southwesterly  direc- 
tion to  the  heads  of  Rlacklick,  a  branch  of  Connemaugh. 
As  this  embraces  a  wide  extent  of  country,  abounding 
with  difficulties,  and  where  the  progress  of  the  surveyor 
must  necessarily  be  retarded,  it  is  desirable  that  some 
an-angement  maybe  made  between  you,  which  will  en- 
sure the  utmost  expedition  and  prevent  interference  one 
with  the  other.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  you  meet 
as  early  as  possible,  and  divide  the  country  to  be  exa- 
mined equally  between  you.  Having  done  this,  you 
will  each  organise  a  party  of  the  same  strength  as  have 
heretofore  been  employed  for  similar  purposes,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  active  execution  of  the  duty  assigned  you. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  board,  with  their  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  countr}',  to  define  with  precision 
the  points  to  be  examined,  and  they  are  disposed  rather 
to  leave  you  a  g-eneral  authority,  to  examine  every  point 
where  tlie  waters  of  tlie  two  great  rivers  approach  each 
other,  which  you  may  su])pose  to  afford  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success,  or  wliich  are  thought  to  do  so  by 
the  people  of  that  country.  These  examinations,  liow- 
ever,  will  be  confined  to  the  single  object  of  ascertain- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  water  conmiunication  across  the 
dividing- ridg-e,  and  the  course  of  proceeding  will  be  as 
follows: 

Having  ascertained  the  summit  between  an}^  two 
waters  wliich  appears  most  favorable,  you  will  ])roceed 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  on  that  level,  by  mea- 
surements, such  as  you  have  formerly  made.  If  the 
quantitj-^  appears  sufficient  to  wan-ant  any  further  inqui- 
ry, you  will  tlien  proceed  to  ascertain  by  actual  sur- 
vey, the  practlcabihty  of  introducing  it  upon  the  sum- 
mit proposed,  through  a  feeder — tlie  length  of  such 
feeder;  the  facility  with  which  it  maybe  made,  the  quali- 
ty of  the  soil  through  which  it  passes;  and  all  other  parti- 
culars which  tend  to  elucidate  the  main  subject  of  inqui- 
ry. It  is  left  optional  with  you  either  to  commence  your 
line  of  levels  at  some  known  point  already  examined 
and  continue  it  without  intermission  through  the  rest  of 
your  examinations,  or  to  assume  new  points  more  con- 
venient, from  wliich  to  begin  your  calculations.  You 
will  remember  however  tliat  if  any  summit  appears  to 
you  favorable  for  a  water  communication,  it  must  be  so 


connected  with  some  point  already  known,  as  to  enable 
you  to  ascertain  its  positive  elevation  above  tide-water. 

Wherever  it  is  possible  to  obtain  information  from  the 
inhabitants  of  tlie  neighborhood,  you  will  take  care  to  do 
so,  and  you  will  omit  no  examinations  or  inquii-y  calcu- 
lated to  satisfy  their  minds,  or  test  the  accuracy  of  theu- 
opinions.  It  is  wished  also  that  general  invitations  may 
be  extended  to  tlie  most  respectable  and  intelligent  citi- 
zens, to  be  present  at  the  surveys  in  which  they  feel  an 
interest.  You  will  keep  accurate  notes  of  all  your  pro- 
ceedings, and  as  soon  as  possible,  after  your  return,  will 
report  tliem  In  detail  to  the  boai-d,  accompanied  by  pro- 
per drafts  and  maps  of  the  country  explored.  _ 

In  the  written  apphcation,  of  which  a  copy  is  furnish- 
ed you,  it  is  proposed  tliat  in  the  course  of  the  season,  a 
competent  engineer  may  be  sent  to  review  the  suiweys 
and  furnish  his  opinion  as  to  the  practlcabihty  of  any 
routes  which  you  may  have  fixed  upon.  With  this  pro- 
position, the  board  will  make  every  effort  to  comply.  In 
order  to  enable  them  so  to  do,  you  are  requested,  at  least 
once  in  two  weeks,  to  apprize  me  of  your  situation  and 
prospects,  and  of  the  point  at  which  you  may  most  con- 
veniently be  reached  by  letter  or  otlierwise.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  August  when  the  waters  are  lowest,  is 
the  time  at  \\'hlch  an  engineer  wiU  probably  be  des- 
patched. It  is  hoped  that  by  that  time  you  will  have 
collected  the  necessary  materials  for  a  professional  opiQ- 

ion. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Signed,  JOSEPH  M'lLVAINE. 

No.  3. 
William  Wikon's  Repm-t. 

Jos.  M'llvaine,  Secretaiy  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Com- 
inlssloners'  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sir—Your  instructions  of  the  sixth  of  June  were  re- 
ceived on  the  eleventh,  and  on  the  same  day  I  proceed- 
ed with  a  pai-tv  of  hands,  provisions,  &c.  to  the  portage 
summit  to  the'slnncmahonlng,  and  Allegheny  river.  We 
commenced  our  operations  on  thelSth  and  descended  on 
the  Sinnenmhoning  side  of  the  ridge  103  feet  in  a  dis- 
tance of  177  perches.  Returned  to  the  summit  and  de- 
scended 102  feet  on  the  Allegheny  side  in  a  distance  ot 
179  perches.  Having  thus  ascertained  the  fonn  ot  the 
top  of  the  ridge  separating  those  streams,  assumed  a 
level  100  feet'bclow  its  summit  as  the  most  suitable  ex- 
perimental elevation,  and  continued  roundmg  the  dit- 
ferent  streams  and  liills  wliich  intervened  betwixt  th.at 
and  the  mouth  of  the  portage.  _ 

The  reason  uhicli  induced  the  adoption  of  this  couise 
was,  that  should  any  depression  in  the  ndge,  permit  us 
to  pass  it,  th?  distance  to  the  Allegheny  would  be  much 
shortened  and  we  would  then  adapt  our  level  ot  the 
feeder  to  such  pass,  either  by  elevating  or  depressing^; 
but  no  such  opening  presenting,  ^^■<^,^°"^''?f'^^91?ni 
to  the  rounding  near  its  mouth  foundthe  distance  21  and 
one-fourth  mll?s  and  the  depression  to  the  surface  of  a 
mill  pond  at  the  confluence  of  the  P«f  .?^/"^.  ^"j." 
ehenv  to  be  334.58  feet.  We  then  continued  oui  level 
UD  the  AlleHieny  to  ascertain  at  what  point  its  waters 
3ufd  be  available  upon  the  summit,  the  distance  by 
the  valley  was  22i  miles  (termmaUng  about  five  miles 
above  Couders  port)  to  which  may  fau-ly  be  added  18 
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miles  for  the  rounding'  of  hills,  streams,  &.C.  presenting 
an  ^g'l-egate  of  61^  miles,  viz:  21^  on  the  portage  and 
40^^  along  the  river.  It  was  suggested,  that  a  more  prac- 
ticable route  might  exist  betwixt  the  heads  of  the  first 
of  the  Sinnemahoning  and  Allegheny.  This  seemed 
plausible,  as  the  heads  of  that  stream  make  a  neai-er  ap- 
proach to  the  main  river,  than  any  other  east  of  the 
mountain,  being  about  2^  miUs.  Wc  went  to  what  was 
considered  tlic  lowest  place  in  the  ridge,  decended 
516.45  feet  in  a  distance  of  678  perches;  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  still  remained  to  the  river,  and  the  stream  we 
were  descending  falling  rapidly,  we  were  fully  convinc- 
ed, that  the  fall  could  not  be  less  than  600  feet,  therefore 
considered  it  totally  impracticable,  as  no  supply  of 
water  could  be  available  at  so  high  a  level,  or  any  reason- 
able depression  which  might  be  made,  either  by  a  deep 
cut  or  tunnel. 

The  succession  of  wet  weather  which  preceded  the 
completion  of  our  survey  upon  the  Allegheny,  rendered 
a  guage  of  its  available  w-aters  totally  impracticable;  but 
judging  from  the  size  of  the  different  streams,  at  the 
places  which  our  level  would  cross  them,  the  length  of 
feetlcr  necessary  to  conduct  them  to  the  summit  and 
the  declivity  of  the  hills  along  which  it  would  have  to 

pass,  I  considered  this  route  less  favorable  than  the 

\  day  or  two  before  we  completed  the  survey  of  the 
Allegheny,  a  deputation  called  upon  us, from  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Driftwood  branch  of  Sinnemahoning, 
presenting  a  letter  from  an  intelligent  gentleman  in  that 
quarter,  in  which  he  suggests  from  the  best  information 
M'hich  lie  can  obtain,  that  a  route  favorable  for  a  canal 

existed  betwixt  the of  the  Driftwood  and  Clarion 

river;  we  then  proceeded  to  that  place  and  viewed  the 
summit,  found  the  ascent  on  the  Sinnemahoning  side  of 
the  river  to  be  great,  the  ridge  wide  and  flat,  and  the 
streams  which  could  be  commanded,  small.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  use 
any  level  upon  it,  being  fully  satisfied,  that  a  sufficiency 
of  water  could  not  be  obtained  at  so  high  a  level. 

AVe  then  proceeded  to  the  ridge  dividing  Bennet's 

branch  of  the  Sinnemahoning  from  Sandy carried 

a  level  a  considerable  distance  along  its  top,  and  like- 
wise along  the  different  streams,  skirting  its  base  on 
both  sides,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  form  of  the  ridge  and 
streams  which  have  their  sources  in  it.  This  induced  us 
in  the  first  instance  to  drop  165  feet  on  each  side  below 
its  lowest  summit;  but  a  continuation  of  our  level  down 
Sandy about  eight  miles,  satisfied  me,  that  sink- 
ing 22  feet  lower,  would  be  advantageous,  as  such  addi- 
tional depression  would  enable  us  to  command  Fall's 
creek,  near  its  lower  fork,  which  is  bent  about  one  and 
three  fourth  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  above  saw  mill. 

From  a  view  of  the  face  of  the  countr)'  around  this 
summit  and  it»  streams,  as  delineated  by  our  levellings, 
I  beg  leave  to  suggest  what  would  appear  to  me  the 
best  mode  for  its  improvement. 

A  tunnel  through  the  ridge  of  about  224  perches  in 
lengtli,  a  little  more  than  200  feet  below  its  summit ;  al- 
though I  do  not  think  any  shaft  necessary  for  excavation 
would  much  exceed  100  feet.  A  cut  "in  the  Sinnema- 
honing side  40  feet  at  the  end  of  the  timnel  and  tei-minat- 
ing  at  the  minimum  depth  of  cutting  in  200  perches.  A 
cut  on  the  Sandy  side  35  feet  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
and  terminating  at  the  minimiim  depth  at,600  perches. 
A  dam  and  embankment  at  Shaffer's  80  perches  in  length 
and  12  feet  in  height,  forming  a  reservoir  which  will  co- 
ver about  250  acres,  the  sui-face  to  be  four  feet  higher 
than  tlic  surface  of  the  canal,  making  an  extra  embank- 
ment from  the  minimum  depth  to  Siiaffcrs. 

Fall's  creek  feeder  would  befi^  to  G^  m.  in  length,  tlie 
ground  generally  good  excepting  the  ends  of  two  hills, 
which  aie  steep,  and  three  fourths  of  a  mile  next  to  Fall's 
creek,  which  is  rocky.  The  feeder  necessary  to  conduct 
the  fouth-east  branch  at  Luther's  creek  to  the  dam  at 
Shaffers  would  be  IJ  to  li  miles  in  Icngtli,  the  ground 
Cavourablc  and  of  gentle  declivity;  the  rest  of  the  streams 


betwixt  the  dam  and  the  di^ndlng  ridge,  come  in  above 
the  level  of  the  proposed  canal. 

Sandy near  the  dividing  ridge  is  a  sluggish  stream 

winding  its  serpentine  course  through  extensive  flats 
composed  principally  of  clay,  scarce  a  stone  to  be  seen. 
Beaver  dams  are  frequent,  covered  with  grass,  small 
bushes,  or  timber  of  small  size;  the  remainder  of  the 
flats  are  heavily  timbered  with  white  pine,  white  oak 
brush,  sugar,  &c.  The  Sinnemahoning  is  favourable  for 
canalling  for  about  seven  miles  from  the  dividing  ridge 
(excepting  a  heavy  growth  of  timber)  and  may  be  con- 
tinued on  the  north  side,  for  that  distance.  Below  that 
the  hills  are  alternately  washed  by  the  stream  and  in  se- 
veral places  present  rocky  and  precipitous  fronts,  which 
may  be  avoided  by  eleven  crossings.  The  cost  of  this 
section  would  about  equal  that  above  Coleman's  on  the 
Driftwood. 

The  dividing  ridge  is  unusually  free  from  stone  upon 
its  surface,  covered  with  a  growth  of  white  pine,  white 

oak,  hickory,  &c.  composed  of  argillacious  and 

slate  so  far  as  the  washes  upon  its  side  disclosed. 

It  was  conjectured  that  an  additional  supply  of  water 
could  be  obtained  from  Anderson's  creek,  and  a  level 
was  extended  up  Birch  run  and  along  the  Kersey  road, 
to  what  had  been  pointed  out  to  Mr.  >Iitchell,  two  years 
ago,  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  as  the  lowest 
place  in  tlie  ridge,  we  found  its  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  proposed  pass,  to  be  315.99  feet;  this  project  was 
therefore  abandoned,  beheving,  that  little  if  any,  of  the 
waters  of  Anderson's  creek,  could  be  found  above  its 
level  in  dry  seasons.  We  then  proceeded  to  little  Toby 
and  upon  examination  found,  that  four  sti-eams  which 
have  their  sources  in  Bonne's  mountain,  (Elk  mountain 
on  the  map)  can  be  conveyed  to  the  summit  of  Sandy, 
by  the  channel  of  Fall's  creek. 

'  From  Bear  to  14  mile  run,  is  3  m.  52  perch 

to  Whetstone  1     290 

to  Rattlesnake  7     190 

to  pass  of  divide  to  end  of 
Fall's  creek 


In  all 


1     198 


14      90 


Should  the  experiment  of  supplying  a  summit  by  the 
application  of  steam  power  be  found  practicable,  and 
that  used  to  elevate  the  waters  of  the  tliree  first  streams 
about  90  feet,  the  distance  might  be  much  lessened  from 
Whetstone  to  Rattlesnake.  From  Bear  to  14  miles  run 
the  ground  is  not  very  favourable,  being  intersected  in 
several  places  by  deep  ravines,  and  from  Whetstone  to 
Rattlesnake,  similar  difficulties  present  themselves;  as 
also,  steep  hill-sides,  which  do  not  show  rocks  upon 
their  surface  but  their  slopes  indicate  a  rocky  formation. 
Coal  abounds  on  those  watere,  as  also  on  Sandy  and  Sin- 
nemahoning. 

A  succession  of  .showers  rendered  impracticable  a 
guage  of  the  waters  of  Sandy,  during  the  time  we  were 
employed  upon  it,  and  when  we  had  descended  Bennet's 
branch  for  some  distance,  I  returned  as  far  as  the  divid- 
ing ridge  for  that  purpose  but  was  prevented  by  a  show- 
er, and  returned  to  levelling.  The  weather  continued 
dry  until  we  reached  the  junction  of  Bennet's  and  Drift- 
wood branches.  We  found  tlie  distance  from  the  pro- 
posed pass,  to  be  627.37  feet,  wichis  179.68  feet  lower 
than creek  and  1397.69  above  tide  water. 

A  guage  ha'i'ing  been  prepared  upon  Smeaton's  plan, 
J.  J.  Wallis,  esq.  returned  with  one  of  the  hands  to  San- 
dy, and  gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  his  measure- 
ment. 

Summit  creek  7  inches  through  and  12  in 

opening  89  p.  min. 

Fall's  creek  8  J     do.  115 

Soutl^east  or  Luther's  5}  do.  64 

268 
I  cannot  say  this  measurement  was  taken  at  the  low- 
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est  state  of  the  waters,  but  am  authorised  to  say  upon 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Wallis,  that  the  waters  were  lower 
at  the  time  the  guage  was  taken  than  they  had  been  at 
any  time  prior  to  it,  this  season. 

The  giiages  of  the  streams  issuing  from  Boone's  moun- 
tain, had  been  taken  when  we  were  employed  upon 
Little  Tobv,  and  are  as  follows: 

Rattlesnake  58  cubit  ft.  p.  minute 

14  miles  25 

Whetstone  67 

Bear  run,  say  58 

208 
Deduct  i  equal  to  low  water,      52 


Waters  of  Sandy 
Total 


156 
268 

424 


From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  streams  of  Toby 
•would  have  to  be  conducted  over  the  dividing  ridge  in 
such  manner  as  to  avoid  leakage  and  evaporation,  and 
that  a  similar  plan  would  have  to  be  pursued  with  Fall's 
creek  feeder.  That  from  the  S.  E.  branch  or  Luther's 
branch,  should  be  an  open  cut,  emptying  itself  into  the 
reservoir. 

From  a  line  of  level  which  we  ran  round  the  ground 
which  would  be  inundated  by  the  resei-voir,  it  cannot 
contain  less  than  250  acres,  which  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve would  be  filled  by  those  streams  at  the  summit  and 
Luther's  creek. 

From  an  assumed  level  we  descended  a  small  stream 
on  the  Sinnemahoning  side  for  two  and  a  half  miles,  (fall 
127.69  feet)  which  is  tlien  joined  by  another  of  larger 
size  from  the  south.  On  the  Sandy  side  no  additional 
supply  of  water  of  any  consequence  comes  in  for  about 
three  miles,  at  which  place  a  stream  nearly  equal  to  S. 
E.  branch  enters  the  creek. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  series  of  observations  have  been 
made  upon  the  highlands  which  separate  the  eastern 
and  western  waters,but  judging  from  the  drainage,  which 
is  in  reality  but  the  difference  betwixt  the  quantity  of 
moisture  which  descends  and  that  which  ascends,  in- 
duces a  belief,  that  the  descent  of  moisture  is  greater 
and  the  ascent  less  in  liigh  than  low  regions,  and  would 

the  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  be 

likely  to  produce  such  an  effect.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  communicate  all  the  facts  connected  with  each  of  the 
routes,  upon  which  I  have  been  employed,  and  the 
schemes  upon  which  the  examinations  have  been  found- 
ed, as  no  survey  of  a  summit  can  be  made,  unless  the 
person  emploj-^ed  has  some  plan;  as  to  practicability  that 
is  not  for  me  to  determine. 

I  am  gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant, 

WM.  WILSON. 

N.  B.  From  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  the 
distance  from  the  West  branch,  at  the  mouth  of  Sinne- 
mahoning to  Allegheny  at  the  mouth  of  Sandy,  is  about 
100  miles. 

Adding  our  distances  from  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  to 
the  mouth  of  Bennet's  branch,  produces    40  miles  56J 

Add  to,  mouth  of  Sinnemahoning,  about  15 


55 


56i 


No.  4. 
To  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  Commissioners. 

Gentlemen, — In  pursuance  of  your  joint  instructions  to 
William  Wilson  and  myself,  dated  the  6tli  of  June  last, 
dii'ecting  further  explorations  of  the  Sinnemahoning  and 
of  the  West  Branch  of  Susquehanna,  I  proceeded  to  the 
Susquehanna,  it  being  the  pai-t  allotted  to  me  by  a  pri- 
vate arrangement  with  Wm.  Wilson.  My  first  effort  was 
to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  of  Clearfield  coun- 


ty, as  to  any  particular  pass  they  might  desire  to  have 
explored  with  a  view  to  a  connection  of  the  eastern  and 
western  waters.  Tlieii-  consultations  on  this  subject  re- 
sulted in  giving  me  no  positive  dii-ectior^s  as  to  any  par- 
ticular point  in  that  county,  but  requested  that  a  correct 
examination  might  be  made  from  my  former  summit  be- 
tween the  Cushing  and  Two-hck.  Immediately  on  ray 
arrival  at  this  summit,  I  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the 
town  of  Indianna,  requesting  tlie  citizens  of  that  county 
to  meet  me  attlie  summit  as  early  as  possible,  with  a  view 
of  instructing  as  to  the  plan  they  might  wish  me  to  pur- 
sue  in  relation  to  the  object  for  which  I  had  been  ap- 
pointed. They  promptly  attended  and  tlieir  views  cor- 
responding with  my  own,  we  determined  on  the  follow- 
ing plan.  First.  That  my  survey  should  be  made  with 
a  view  to  iron  pipes,  to  convey  the  water  to  the  summit 
level.  Second.  That  I  should  proceed  from  the  summit 
to  the  Black  Licks,  and  also  ascertain  the  practicability 
of  bringing  in  the  Conemaugh;  and  Third.  To  cany  my 
levelling  to  the  Chest  and  Big  Mahoning  creeks.  In  the 
execution  of  this  plan,  the  following  are  the  results. 

I  first  ascertained  the  practicability  of  passing  the  Ma- 
honing over  the  divide  necessary  to  be  passed,  to  bring 
it  to  the  summit.  This  was  effected  by  a  cut  of  12.67 
feet  in  the  centi-e,  terminating  at  the  surface,  both  ways; 
whole  distance  55  perches;  and  which  is  represented  on 
my  di-aft  at  the  connexion  of  the  Cushing  and  Little  Ma- 
honing. I  then  proceeded  from  the  summit  towards 
the  Black  Lick,  carefully  preserving  the  height  of  my 
summit  and  examining  every  pass  on  the  inten-ening 
divides,  that  presented  a  prospect  of  shortening  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  extreme  points.  A  view  of  my 
draft  wiU  shew  that  in  this,  I  was  not  very  successful,  as 
my  route  turned  out  to  be  a  very  circuitous  one.  In  my 
passage  fi-om  the  waters  of  Brush  creek  to  that  of  the 
Laurel  run,  and  for  the  purpose  of  saving  in  distance,  I 
have  presented  a  cut  of  seventy-one  feet  in  the  centre, 
terminating  both  ways  at  the  surface, — the  bare  line  as 
represented  on  the  profile,  is  eighty  perches.  This  per- 
haps could  be  more  advantageously  effected  by  a  tun- 
nel, in  part  the  ground  is  entirely  cleai-,  and  soil  of  slate; 
from  here  I  passed  down  the  Laurel  run,  to  the  white 
oak  marked  at  Black  Lick,  being  then  tliree  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  10-lOOths  below  the  summit.  The  dis- 
tance saved  by  the  above  cut  is  between  three  and  four 
miles.  From  the  wliite  oak,  I  continued  my  levelhng  a 
distance  of  two  miles  and  one  hundred  and  five  perches, 
to  a  benched  cherry  on  the  divide,  between  Black  Lick 
and  the  Conemaugh  river,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  of 
Armaugh ;  this  bench  is  seventy-eight  feet  68-100  below 
the  summit.  From  here  I  returned  to  the  white  oak  at 
Black  Lick,  and  continued  my  levelhng  up  that  stream  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
perches,  to  a  benched  Buttonwood  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Besaula  branch,  being  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  17-100 
below  the  summit.  From  thence  up  the  Beaula  Branch, 
a  distance  of  four  miles  and  one  hundred  and  fifty -three 
perches  to  a  benched  birch,  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek 
being  the  height  of  the  summit.  Returned  to  the  but- 
tonwood and  proceeded  up  the  north  branch  a  distance 
of  four  miles  and  thirty-four  perches,  to  a  benched  sugar 
tree  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elk  branch,  being  54  feet  be- 
low the  summit ;  continued  up  the  north  branch  one 
mile  174  perches,  and  benched  on  a  buxh  ti-ee  tlie 
height  of  the  summit ;  returned  to  the  sugai-  bench  at 
the  Elk  branch,  and  ascended  the  same  one  mile  and 
thirty-four  perches,  benched  on  a  birch,  being  the  height 
of  the  summit.  These  waters  were  so  much  swollen  by 
the  late  rains,  as  to  prevent,  at  this  time,  any  con-ect 
measurement  being  taken  ;  I  therefore  determmed  on 
returning  for  that  purpose.  From  here  I  directed  my 
course  to  the  Chest  creek,  and  commenced  my  levelhng 
on  that  stream,  at  mv  former  bench  made  in  1825;  bemg 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  71-lOOtlis,  above  the 
summit ;  from  this  beach  I  continued  down  the  creek 
eight  miles  and  two  hundred  and  sixty -five  perches,  and 
benched  on  a  hemlock,  being  the  height  of  the  summit. 
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This  bench  is  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  perches  be- 
low Elder's  mill,  on  Chest  creek.  At  this  place  I  mea- 
sured the  water,  the  result  of  whicli  w  ill  hc-rcafter  be 
given.  It  will  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  this  mea- 
surement was  taken  when  Litscnger's  mill,  which  is  near 
seven  miles  higher  up  on  this  stream,  was  stopped ;  the 
dam  of  which  at  that  time,  would  contain  the  water 
above  for  at  least  sixty  days ; — the  difference  in  depth  of 
water  when  the  mill  was  "going,  was  at  the  place  of  mea- 
surement obser^•ed  to  be  two  and  a  half  iiiclics,  so  that 
this  measurement  will  be  increased  in  quantity  of  water 
when  the  stream  is  permitted  to  flow  regularly. 

From  here  I  retumcd  to  the  summit  and  commenced 
a  level  line  towards  the  Big  Mahoning.  The  country 
laying  immediately  between  the  summit  and  that  part  of 
the  creek  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  out  tlie  water, 
being  an  entire  wilderness  without  roads,  and  presenting 
mucli  difficulty  in  transporting  the  necessary  supplies 
for  my  party,  induced  me  to  take  the  circuitous  route, 
as  represented  by  the  level  line  on  my  diaft,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  road.  I  however  ti-avellcd  over  tlie  countiy 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  locality,  and  am  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  divide  necessary  to  be  passed  between 
Little  Malioning  and  Canoe  creek,  cannot  be  passed  at 
a  point  nearer  tlie  direct  course,  than  that  represented 
on  the  ib-aft  by  a  benched  white  oak  on  the  divide,  be- 
ing tlie  height  of  the  smnmit.  I  continued  my  level  to 
Hoover's  mill  on  Big  JIahoning,  a  small  distance  below 
Puxatawney;  from  here  I  pursued  the  creek  to  a  short 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  Canoe  creek,  finding  that 
above  this;  I  would  have  much  difficulty  in  pursuing  the 
creek,  owing  to  tlie  frequent  stoppages  b)^  drift  and 
beds  of  laurel  siUTOunding  the  .stream  and  knowing  from 
my  former  sur\-ey  nearly  the  point  at  which  I  must  ar- 
rive, I  left  the  stream  and  pursued  the  course  represent- 
ed by  tlie  level  line  on  my  draft,  vmtil  I  arrived  at  tlie 
height  of  the  summit,  on  the  east  branch  of  said  creek, 
at  which  place  I  found  the  water  so  ti-ifling  as  not  to  be 
worth  measuring.  Having  thus  ascertained  all  the  facts 
relating  to  water  that  can  be  brought  in  aid  oftliis  sum- 
mit, I  with  my  party  returned  home. 

The  mea.surement  of  Chest  creek  resulted  as  follows: 
Breadth  of  Come,  18  inches. 

Ileighth  of    do.  10  6-10. 

Producing  as  I  h.ave  calculated  it,  two  himdred  and 
forty -eight  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Estimating  tlie  three 
branches  of  Black  Lick,  to  produce  double  that  quantity; 
a  suppositicfli  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  not  too 
great.  My  opinion,  however,  on  this  subject  is  found- 
ed; 1st  from  the  appearance  of  the  streams  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  North  and  Bcaula  branches,  before  the' rains 
had  fallen,  that  afterwards  raised  the  \\atcr3;  and  2d 
from  an-ivingat  the  height  of  the  summit  on  the  Beaula 
branch,  the  evening  before  the  rain  commenced,  the 
streams  at  that  time  were  thought  to  be  at  their  lowest 
stage.  This  was  on  Saturday  evening;  when  I  returned 
on  Monday  morning,  they  had  rose  u])  wards  of  two  teet. 
Upon  this  supposition,  the  sum  total  of  the  water  pro- 
duced by  the  Black  Licks  and  the  Chest,  will  be  seven 
hundred  and  forty -four  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  would 
fill  a  I,ock  often  feet  lift,  eighty  by  nine  feet,  six  times 
in  an  hour. 

The  measurement  of  the  Susquehanna  branches, 
which  you  have  in  my  report  of  1825,  are  so  small,  tiiat 
perhaps  they  arc  not  worth  taking  into  the  c:dculatlon 
especially  when  we  consider  the  expense  .at  whicli  they 
are  to  be  got.  I  would  here  observe,  that  about  the 
,  firat  of  November,  I  returned  to  the  Black  Lick,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Wliippo,  the  engineer  detailed  by  the 
board  for  the  examination  of  that  route,  and  airaln  found 
the  streams  too  high  to  admit  of  a  correct  measurement. 
I  am  therefore  compelled  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  being 
able  this  season  to  give  any  further  estimate  of  these 
waters. 

I  would  further  observe  that  an  increase  of  water  could 
be  obtained,  by  erecting  dams  in  the  different  sU-eams 


where  the  water  is  taken  out.  I  would  say  th.at  on  Chest 
creek,  a  dam  of  fifteen  feet  in  height,  Mould  but  little 
exceed  twelve  perches  in  length,  and  would  back  tlie 
water  eleven  hvmdred  and  eighty-eight  feet,  the  mean 
breadth  of  dam,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet,  the 
mean  depth,  seven  and  a  half  feet,  and  would  contain 

1,318,680  cub.ft. 
Beaula  braitfch  of  Black-lick,  the  same  1,318,680 
Elk  of  do.         1,318,680 

North         of        do.     witli  a  dam 

of  the  same  height  will  contain         1,978  020 


5,934,060 


Giving  eight  hundred  and  twenty -four  lock  fiiUs,  in 
addition  to  the  before  mentioned  quantity  of  water.  The 
summit  level  may  be  sunk  forty-eight  feet  in  the  centi-e, 
terminating  at  the  surface  each  way  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  perches;  by  giving  tlie  excavation  for  the  reservoir 
a  direction  best  suited  to  tlie  ground,  it  can  at  a  reason- 
able expense  be  extended  to  any  size  tliatmay  be  deem- 
ed necessary. 

I  am  aware  that  objections  may  be  made  to  the  size  of 
the  proposed  lock.  I  merely  suggest  the  propriety  of 
building  locks,  that  will  afford  the  greatest  advantages 
to  be  had  from  a  certan  limited  quantity  of  water,  and 
leave  you  to  judge  whether  or  not  this  quantity  under 
any  circumstances  will  waiTant  the  impro\-emcnt. 

No  actual  location  of  a  canal  has  been  made  from  this 
summit,  to  enable  me  to  give  a  con-ect  statement,  as  to 
the  distance  at  which  an  ad(.litional  supply  of  water  could 
be  had.  At  the  junction  of  the  Sust[uehanna  and  the 
Cushing,  on  the  east  side,  and  distant  about  four  miles 
from  the  summit,  with  a  lockage  of  two  huncked  and 
fifty -seven  feet,  a  small  supply  can  be  had,  say  at  tlie 
lowest  stage  of  water,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  On  the  west  side  about  three  miles 
from  the  summit,  with  a  little  more  than  a  liundi-ed  and 
fifty  feet  lockage  to  below  the  forks  of  Two-lick,  will 
afford  about  the  same  quantity.  Those  streams  last 
mentioned,  three  months  out  of  the  eight  tliattlie  canal 
would  be  navigable  in  the  year,  would  of  tliemselves  be 
sufficient  to  supply  a  canal. 

Upon  this  system  of  pipeing  it  maj'  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve that  there  ai'C  in  many  places,  convenient  to  the 
line,  tlie  appearance  of  an  abundance  of  iron  ore,  with 
convenient  streams  sufficient  for  blast  ftuTiaces.  From 
this  circumstance  I  have  no  doubt  but  conti-acts  for  tlie 
delivery  of  ii'on  pipes  could  be  had  at  a  very  low  price. 
I  would  estimate  the  cost  of  pipes  at  one  dollai"  and  fifty 
cents  per  foot  when  laid,  which  would  h6  seven  thou- 
sand nine  hundi-ed  and  twenty  dollai'S  per  mile. 

The  length  of  Feeder  Pipes  necessary. 

Chest  creek  feeder  34  mUes 

Black  Lick  up  the  no'lh  branch  31 
Beaula  branch  4  153  perch 

Elk  branch  1  34 


Whole  distance 
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Making  the  whole  expense  of  pipes  five  hundred  and 
fifty -nine  thousand  and  seventy  two  dollars.  Would  not 
this  be  less  expense  than  a  tunnel  of  two  miles'  If  then 
there  should  be  water  sufficient,  the  question  arises,  to 
what  expense  will  we  go  to  effect  an  entire  water  com- 
munication. If  there  sWdd  not  be  water  sufficient,  the 
next  stream  wc  tiu-n  our  attention  to,  is  the  Conemaugh; 
the  distance  from  where  this  feeder  would  unite  with  tlie 
present  proposed  line  of  pipes,  and  near  the  marked 
white  oak  on  Black  Lick,  to  a  place  on  tlie  Conne- 
maugh,  called  the  Cedar  Rock,  is  foiu'  miles,  and  one 
huncb-ed  and  five  perches;  from  that  rock  to  the  place 
necessary  and  proper  to  take  out  the  water,  the  distance 
can  be  a.scertaincd  from  the  levels  and  sui-veys  already 
made  on  that  stream;  say  from  the  connected  map  made 
by  Mr.  SUickland  in  182 J.     I  will  here  observe  that  if 
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the  depression  from  the  summit  line,  as  given  in  my  pro- 
file, should  be  considered  too  great,  requiring  too  much 
strength  of  pipe,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  other  than 
incre:isc  of  distance  in  lessening  it. 

I'rom  the  general  character  of  the  topography  of  this 
part  of  our  countiy,  in  wliich  two  of  our  greatest  rivers 
have  their  sources,  the  mind  is  at  once  satisfied  that  we 
have  in  Pennsylvania  the  most  elevated  ground  perhaps 
in  the  United  States,  to  contend  with;  and  tlie  circum- 
stance of  the  west  bi'anch  of  the  Susquehanna  passing 
through  tlie  great  barrier  and  rising  not  only  west  of  the 
Allegheny  mountain,  but  the  Laurel  Hill  and  Chesnut 
Ridge,  points  out  to  us  the  only  route  by  which  we  can 
eflfect  a  water  communication  to  connect  those  rivers. 
In  this  elevated  part  of  om*  country,  in  which  numerous 
streams  have  their  source,  they  must  necessarily  be  small 
and  their  descent  rapid,  each  presenting  a  deep  ravine. 
Tliis  being  the  fact,  presents  great  difficulties  in  bring- 
ing to  any  one  point  on  the  divide,  a  sufficiency  of  water 
to  effect  an  object  in  view.  Having  for  many  years  had 
an  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  in  relation 
to  this  fact,  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  unless  the  system 
of  pipeing  is  adopted,  no  summit  on  that  divide  will  ever 
in  Pennsylvania  be  supplied  with  water  sufficient  to  war- 
i-ant  an  improvement  of  so  much  expense,  and  if  iron 
pipes  are  adopted  to  the  extent  that  is  practicable.  I 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  a  perfect  and  complete  water 
communication  can  be  obtained. 

Tlie  Gushing  summit,  and  a  small  space  of  country 
around  it,  is  evidently  the  lowest  we  have  in  Pennsyl- 
vania without  a  tunnel.  The  canal  from  tliis  summit 
will  pass  westwardly  down  tlie  Two  Lick  and  Black 
Lick,  and  intersect  the  canal  at  the  junction  of  the  latter 
with  the  Conemaugh,  two  miles  below  where  the  law 
now  terminates  on  that  stream ;  how  far  the  mterference 
of  these  two  improvements  might  make  for  or  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  state,  I  am  at  present  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  But  for  tlie  sake  of  having  one  entire 
water  communication;  I  will  suggest  the  propriety  of 
extending  the  rail  road  necessaiy  to  connect  with  tlie 
Juniata  to  a  point  at  or  near  the  junction  of  Black  Lick 
and  Conemaugh. 

Feeling  an  interest  as  great  as  any  other  man  in  tlie 
prosperity  of  our  country,  and  being  sensible  of  the  fact, 
tliat  to  promote  that  object,  much  depends  on  a  well 
regulated  system  of  internal  improvement  by  canals, 
yet  at  this  time  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state,  that  without 
the  adoption  of  iron  pipes,  any  further  explorations  with 
a  view  to  a  connection  of  the  eastern  and  western  waters, 
must  result  in  fruitless  expense. 

The  object  of  this  survey  being  mainly  to  ascertain 
the  practicability  of  suppljnng  a  summit  level  with 
water,  and  I  having  adopted  iron  pipes  to  effect  that  ob- 
ject, precludes  the  necessity  of  my  making  any  particu- 
lar observations  as  to  timber,  soil  or  materials  for  tlie 
construction  of  works.  The  pipes  only  requiring  an  ex- 
cavation of  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submited. 

Signed,  J.  MITCHELL. 

No.  5. 
Additional  Report  from  John  Mitchell,  esq. 

Washington,  4th  Dec.  1827. 
Dear  Sir, — Since  the  delivery  of  my  report  to  the 
Canal  Commissioners,  from  reflecting  on  the  subject  of 
iron  pipes,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  I  may  have  made 
the  estimate  of  expense  too  low.  The  only  data  I  had, 
upon  which  to  found  my  cstiiiiate,  was  tlie  cost  of  a  ten 
inch  pipe  made  in  Baltimore,  the  expense  of  which  is 
there,  one  dollar  and  ninety-five  cents  per  foot;  my  es- 
timate was  made  in  pai%  upon  the  gi'ound  that  this  pipe 
was  furnished  by  an  air  furnace,  and  made  from  pig; 
and  part  from  my  own  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
manufacturing  of  this  kind  of  metal  from  the  ore.  A 
sufficient  quantity  of  pig  metal  to  make  a  ton  of  pipes, 
will  in  Baltimore,  <iost  not  less  than  forty  dollars,  where  a 


sufficient  quantity  of  bog-ore  used  in  a:  blast  funiace, 
constructed  at  the  proposed  banks  near  the  line  of  pipes 
to  make  the  same  weight  of  metal,  will  not  cost  more 
than  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  upon  this  hvpothcsis, 
I  presumed  tlie  price  stated  might  have  been  sufficient; 
but  reflecting  that  the  Baltimore  pipe  is  perhaps  not  of 
sufficient  size,  strength  or  weight  to  furnish  the  mean 
weight  of  that  which  in  this  case  would  be  necessary;  I 
am  induced  to  make  tliis  further  communication  on  tliat 
subject. 

The  Baltimore  pipe  weighs  twenty -four  pounds  to  the 
foot,  Si  50,  is  $40  50  per  ton.  Judge  M'Kinney  of  Cen- 
tre county,  under  a  contract  with  the  government,  has 
delivered  at  this  place  (Washington)  three  hundred  tons 
of  Kentlege,  at  forty  dollars  per  ton,  and  with  a  reason- 
able profit  to  himself;  this  Kentlege  is  also  fl  asked, 
where  cast;  I  am  aware  that  the  pipe  is  more  expensive 
to  cast  than  the  Kentlege,  but  the  difference  does  not 
exist  in  furnisliing  the  metal,  but  mainly  in  tlie  charge 
of  tlie  mouldei',  this  difference  is  put  against  the  carri- 
age of  the  Kentlege  over  two  hundred  miles,  and  the 
profit  to  tlie  manufacturer;  I  would  fm-ther  observe,  that 
upon  the  principle  that  the  state  will  under  the  direction 
of  salary  managers,  erect  the  furnaces,  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  contiguity  of  materials,  as  also  from  tlie 
low  price  of  labor  and  provisions  in  the  western  country 
the  article  can  be  fm'nished  at  a  price  vastly  below  any 
estimates  that  may  consistently  be  drawn  from  the  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia  prices. 

As  tliis  subject  of  pipeing  is  new,  and  we  cannot  fi-om 
actual  experience  in  this  pailicular  case,  be  furaished 
with  any  connect  data,  upon  which  to  make  our  calcula- 
tions, either  as  to  the  cost,  or  even  size  of  the  article,  1 
tlierefore  hope  that  any  difference  of  opinion  wlilch  may 
arise  on  this  subject,  Avill  not  be  considered  on  either 
side,  as  marks  of  favour,  or  hostihty  to  the  measm-e. 

I  would  respectfully  di'aw  the  attention  of  the  Engi- 
neer IVIi'.  Whippo,  to  the  subject,  as  relates  to  the  size 
of  the  pipe  necessary  to  cany  tlie  water  measm'ed  in 
Chest  creek,  as  also  tlie  difference  between  the  quantity 
of  water  vented  through  a  close  pipe,  and  that  through 
an  open  trunk  of  the  same  capacity,  allowing  tlie  same 
descent  in  both  cases. 

I  have  to  request  tlie  favour  of  you,  to  have  the  above 
added  to  my  report  when  published. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  respectfully, 
Yom*  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  mTCHELL. 

No.  6. 

Having  pei-formed  the  second  duty  assigned  me,  I 
proceeded  to  the  third,  of  which  the  following  detailed 
instructions  from  Mr.  M'llvaine  will  give  a  full  and  per- 
fect view. 
Sir, 

By  an  act  of  the  last  session  of  our  legislature,  the  Ca- 
nal Commissioners  were  directed  "to  cause  further  exa- 
minations to  be  made  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
pi-acticabihty  and  cost,  of  an  entire  na^'igable  communi- 
cation, between  the  Susquehanna  and  Allegheny  ri- 
vei's." 

Shoi'tly  after  the  law  was  passed,  several  gentlemen  of 
the  legislature,  who  felt  tliemselves  particularly  inte- 
rested, addressed  a  letter  to  the  boai'd,  in  which  they 
sug'gested  the  mode  of  prosecuting  these  inquiries, 
which  seemed  to  them  most  economical  and  effective. 
In  compliance  with  such  suggestion,  Messrs-  Wm.  Wil- 
son and  John  Mitchell  were  dispatched  witli  a  competent 
party  and  with  insti-uctions  to  examine  every  possible 
point  of  connection  between  the  eastern  and  western 
waters,  which  had  not  been  previously  explored.  These 
insti'uctions  have  been  faitlifully  executed,  and  it  only 
remains,  in  order  to  comjilete  the  plan  adopted,  that  a 
professional  cng-ineer  of  known  skill  and  experience, 
shall  view  the  summits  whicli  the  examinations  aheady 
made  have  shown  to  be  the  most  favourable,  and  report 
to  the  boaid  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 
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The  commissionci-s  having  assigned  to  you  this  inter- 
estinf  duty,  you  will  proceed  with  Messrs.  AVilson  and 
>litchell  as  early  as  possible,  to  the  several  points  which 
they  shall  represent  to  be  worthy  of  your  attention. 
These  points  are  as  I  understand  but  two  in  number, 
namely;  one  sun-eyed  by  Mr.  'Wilson,  at  tlie  head  of 
Bennet's  branch,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  near  the 
head  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  these  gentlemen  have  taken  the  levels  and 
made  the  measurements  of  water  with  such  care  as  tliat 
after  viewing  the  ground  you  may  safely  rely  upon  their 
notes  as  the  basis  of  your  opinion.  If  however  you  find 
any  thing  of  importance  has  been  omitted,  you  will  cause 
the  deficiency  to  be  supplied  by  additional  examinations, 
with  tlie  least  possible  delay. 

The  single  question  submitted  to  you  for" decision  is, 
whether  at  either  of  the  points  which  you  are  about  to 
visit,  a  permanent  navigable  communication,  sufficiently 
supplied  witli  water  to  answer  the  purposes  of  an  active 
and  valuable  trade,  be  practicable  or  not.  So  far  as  the 
previous  examinations,  and  the  local  knowledge  of 
Messrs.  "Wilson  and  Mitchell,  throw  light  upon  this 
question  you  will  use  them  freely.  And  you  will  take 
care  to  collect  for  yourself  such  further  materials  as  you 
may  deem  necessary.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  board  to  ar- 
rive at  certainty,  upon  a  subject  which  has  agitated  and 
divided  tl»e  public  mind,  and  they  will  expect  from  you 
a  detailed  report,  giving  such  reasons  for  your  opinion 
as  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  who  take  an  interest  on  the 
subject 

The  notes  of  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Mitchell  will  of 
course  be  at  your  sei-vice.  They  will  exhibit  to  you  also 
the  instructions  under  which  tliey  acted,  and  give  you 
such  other  assistance  and  information  as  you  may  require. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  remark,  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  complete  water  communication  between 
the  eastern  and  western  waters,  is  a  subject  of  intense 
interest  to  this  commonwealth,  and  would  materially  en- 
hance the  value  of  our  projected  improvements.  It  is 
hoped  tlierefore  that  no  expedient  that  can  lead  to  suc- 
cess, will  escape  your  attention  ;  upon  your  zeal,  acti\ity 
and  competence,  the  utmost  rehance  is  placed. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Signed  JOS.  M'lLVAINE. 

CuAS.  T.  Wutppo,  Esq. 
JPennsylvania  Canal  Office,  Oct.  14.  1827. 

In  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  I  proceeded  to 
Curvinsville  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  where  I  met 
Messrs.  Wilson  and  Mitchell,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
3!9th  of  October,  after  having  made  the  necessaiy  ar- 
rangements, we  proceeded  to  the  summit  lying  betwixt 
the  Sandy  Lick  and  the  Sinnemahoning.  This  summit 
is  five  niiles  and  sixty  chains  long,  and  the  amount  of 
water  which  can  be  brought  upon  it  is  424  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  which  will  be  supplied  by  the  following 
streams,  viz.  Summit  creek.  Fall  creek,  Soutli-east  or 
Lutlier's  branch,  Itattlcsnake  run.  Fourteen  mile  run, 
Whetstone  run  and  Heaver  run.  Below  this  summit  on 
the  west  side  passing  down  the  Sinnemalioning  four 
miles,  an  additional  supply  will  be  obtained  equal  to  59 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  On  tiic  other  side,  following  the 
Sandy  Licit  four  miles  and  sixty  three  chains,  50  cubic 
feet  per  minute  will  be  obtained.  Thustiie  whole  quan- 
tity of  water  which  will  l)e  supplied  by  streams  is  533 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  ca- 
nal to  which  this  quantity  is  applicable,  is  fourteen  miles 
and  forty-three  chains.  We  therefore  perceive  that  al- 
lowing the  requisite  quantity  here  for  evaporation  and 
filtration  to  be  equal  to  that  upon  other  canals  :  viz.  50 
cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  mile,  that  these  two  items 
would  amount  to  722  cubic  feet  per  minute,  which  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  above  mentioned  supply,  by  189  cubic 
feet  per  minvitc.  To  compensate  for  this  deficiency  and 
to  obtain  a  supply  for  the  locks,  it  is  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wilson  to  construct  an  extensive  reservoir  in  the  valley 
of  Sandy  Lick.     It  is  to  cover  250  acres,  and  its  surface 


is  to  have  an  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  canal  of 
foui"  feet,  so  that  the  whole  of  its  contents  to  that  depth 
in  case  of  necessity,  may  be  used.  This  reser\'ou' allow- 
ing it  to  average  four  feet  deep,  would  contain  forty- 
three  millions  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  cubic  feet 
of  water,  equal  to  252  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  a  period 
of  four  months.  From  tliis,  if  we  take  the  above  men- 
tioned deficiency  of  189  cubic  feet,  there  remains  only 
63  cubic  feet  for  the  supply  of  the  locks,  a  quantity  so 
palpably  inadequate,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more 
on  the  subject. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  detail  of  my  examinations  on 
the  summit,  lying  betwixt  the  Gushing  and  the  Two 
Lick,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  ex- 
pense of  iron  pipes,  tlu*ough  which  water  must  be  con- 
veyed to  supply  it. 

In  order  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  speak  with  some 
confidence  on  tliis  subject,  I  obtained  an  introduction 
through  Mr.  M'llvaine,  to  Mr. Frederick  GrafT,  superin- 
tendant  of  the  waterworks  at  Philadelphia,  who  proba- 
bly possesses  more  practical  information  on  this  subject 
than  any  other  man  in  the  state,  or  perhaps  in  the  union. 
This  gentleman  veiy  obligingly  answered  all  the  enqui- 
ries which  I  had  to  make,  and  also  furnished  me  with  a 
report  of  the  watering  committee,  for  the  year  1818. 
This  with  the  subsequent  reports  up  to  1824,  which 
were  furnished  me  by  Mr.  M'llvaine,  contain  all  that  is 
most  interesting  on  the  subject  of  cast  iron  pipes.  They 
furnish  tables  of  pipes  of  different  sizes  and  length,  their 
weight,  capacity  and  expense,  and  as  these  are  all  de- 
duced from  experience,  founded  upon  tlie  best  theories 
of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  scientific  men,  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  doubt  their  accuracy. 

Availing  myself  of  these  advantages,  and  aided  by  tJie 
valuable  collections  in  Rees'  Encyclopadia  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  am  in  hopes  to  give  such  a  view  of  it,  at  least  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  expense,  as  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  all 
who  may  be  interested. 

Mr.  Mitchell  in  running  his  feeder  lines,  has  made  no 
calculation  for  descent,  and  tJhe  only  way  tliat  can  be  ob- 
tained, is  b}'  cutting  down  the  summit,  which  he  informs 
us  can  be  done  to  tlie  extent  of  forty-eight  feet.  This 
however,  will  be  extremely  expensive,  but  as  the  ob- 
ject is  great,  it  would  not  pei-haps,  be  considered  an  in- 
superable objection,  and  we  will  therefore  take  for  g^nt- 
ed,  that  a  descent  of  fifty  feet  in  this  way,  and  by  means 
of  dams  at  the  heads  of  the  feeders,  might  be  obtained. 
Now  having  given  the  descent  and  the  quantity  of  water 
per  minute,  the  question  arises,  "how  large  must  the  di- 
ameter of  the  pipe  be?" 

In  this  calculation,  a  large  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  friction  on  the  inside  of  the  tube:  and  tlie  bore  of 
the  tube  must  be  greater,  in  proportion  to  this  friction. 
This  will  be  verified  by  an  experiment  made  by  Desa- 
gulier's,  on  a  leaden  pipe,  whose  inward  diameter  was 
1^  inches.  In  this  experiment,  he  found  at  fourteen 
hundred  yards  distance  from  the  spring  tliat  supplied  it, 
it  did  not  give  a  tenth  part  of  the  water  that  it  would 
have  given,  at  50  yards  from  the  spring. 

A  great  many  ingenious  experiments  have  been  made 
by  men  of  science,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
theory,  by  which  this  friction  could  be  accurately  calcu- 
lated. Amongst  those  who  have  given  much  attention 
to  this  subject,  are  Eytclwein,  M.  Du  Bual,  Dr.  Young 
and  Smeaton.  These  men  by  long  continued  applica- 
tion have  succeeded  in  framing  rules  reduced  to  mathe- 
matical certainty,  and  applicable  to  all  occasions,  so 
that  we  arc  no  longer  in  doubt  on  this  subject;  In  my 
calculations  in  the  case  in  question,  I  have  used  the  foi*- 
mula  of  Dr.  Young  as  laid  down  in  Rees'  Cyclopocdia, 
under  llie  article  water. 

By  this  formula,  I  find  that  the  tube  for  tlie  Chest 
creek  feeder  which  is  34  miles  long,  allowing  it  to  lie 
straiglit  on  a  regular  inclined  plane,  must  be  twenty-five 
inches  in  diameter,  but  should  the  pipe  conform  to  the 
shape  of  the  countrj',  as  it  undoubtedly  must,  making 
great  angles  of  ascent  and  descent,  its  capacity  would  be 
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very  materially  lessened,  but  how  much  cannot  at  this 
time  be  stated,  for  the  want  of  a  more  minute  know- 
ledge of  the  country.  In  conversation  with  Mr.  Graff 
on  this  subject,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  judging  from 
his  own  experience,  that  if  tlie  country  was  very  rough, 
the  consequent  increased  friction  would  be  equal  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  water  which  the  pipe  was  intended 
to  discharge.  To  make  a  proportionate  allowance  in 
the  size  of  the  pipe,  it  is  evident,  would  swell  the  ex- 
pense to  such  an  amount  as  entirely  to  defeat  the  object. 
I  will  therefore  adopt  my  calculations  to  a  more  favoura- 
ble route,  hoping  that  such  can  be  found,  and  suppose 
that  two  additional  inches  only  to  the  tube,  will  give  it  a 
capacity  equal  to  all  contingencies. 

The  next  subject  of  inquuy,  is  as  to  the  thickness  of 
the  tube.  This  will  depend  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
weight  which  it  is  to  sustain,  and  this  will  be  greater  or 
less,  in  proportion  to  the  head  of  water.  Knowing  very 
nearly  the  sti-ength  of  cast  iron  and  the  weight  of  water 
we  might  calculate  pretty  satisfactorily  what  would  be 
required  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  be  better  satisfied  to 
take  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Graff.  He  says  that  these  tubes 
will  require  to  be  at  least  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick 
on  an  average.  Some  may  be  less,  but  where  the  pipe 
is  laid  much  below  the  head,  they  must  be  proportiona- 
bly  thicker. 

With  this  thickness,  the  superficial  cross  section  of 
iron  in  the  twenty-seven  inch  pipe,  will  be  equal  to  65.4 
inches,  which  being  multiplied  into  the  whole  number 
of  inches  in  34  miles  gives  140,387,296  cubic  inches, 
which  allowing  36  cubic  inch,  to  be  equal  to  ten  pounds 
weight,  is  equal  to  39,123,392  lbs.  or  17,462  tons. 

The  other  tube  for  bringing  down  the  branches  of 
Black  Lick,  making  all  the  calculations  as  above,  must 
be  36  inches  in  diameter,  including  the  allowance  for 
increased  friction.  This  allowance,  as  in  the  other  case, 
has  been  predicated  upon  a  hope  that  a  more  favourable 
route  can  be  found,  than  fi'om  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Mitchell  we  could  reasonably  expect.  The  tube  being 
also  I  of  an  inch  thick  and  36  miles  long,  will  contain 
54,869,760  lbs.  equal  to  24,495  tons. 

Our  estimates  may  be  made  by  the  ton  or  by  the  foot. 
In  conversation  with  Mr.  Samuel  Richards  on  this  sub- 
ject, who  is  extensively  engaged  in  iron  works,  and  who 
has  the  contract  for  furnishing  castings  for  the  city  works, 
he  assures  me,  that  sixty  dollars  per  ton,  is  a  fair  price 
for  tybes  of  the  above  size  and  description.  Making 
the  estimate  in  this  way  then,  viz.  41,956  tons  at  sixty 
dollars  per  ton  amounts  to  two  millions  five  hundred  se- 
venteen thousand  tlu-ee  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  But 
this  does  not  include  the  interlaps  or  the  expense  of  lay- 
ing. As  there  are  items  which  cannot  at  this  time  be 
very  conveniently  estimated,  it  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  be  governed  by  the  prices  which  have  been  es- 
tablished by  experience.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Graff  informs  me,  that  twenty  inch  pipe  has  cost 
when  laid,  seven  dollars  forty-two  cents  per  foot  run, 
the  pipes  alone  cost  five  dollars  per  foot.  But  the  pipes 
in  question  being  much  lai'ger  would  cost  more.  He 
mentions  a  piece  of  pipe  twenty-four  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  seven  miles  long  near  the  city  of  New-York, 
which  was  estimated  to  cost  eleven  dollars  per  foot  when 
laid,  and  he  thinks  the  materials  and  the  work  could  have 
been  obtained  as  cheap  there,  as  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. Tliis  is  more  directly  applicable  to  the  case  in 
question,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  size.  Mr.  Mit- 
chell says  an  abundance  of  iron  ore  can  be  found  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  these  feeder  lines,  and  believes  on  this  ac- 
count castings  might  be  obtained  very  reasonable.  We 
will  therefore  sujjpose,  although  the  greater  portion  of 
the  pipe  in  question,  is  a  foot  larger  than  that  for  which 
the  above  estimate  was  made,  that  with  this  advantage 
these  pipes  may  be  furnished  and  laid  with  the  same  ex- 
pense. The  estimate  being  made  in  this  way,  viz.  369,600 
feet  at  11  dls.  per  foot  run,  amounts  to  $4,065,600,  and 
if  to  this  item  we  add  that  of  cutting  down  the  summit 
level,  to  say  nothing^  of  the  great  amount  of  lockage 


here,  and  we  should  swell  the  estimate  to  very  near  fiva 
millions  of  dollars. 

These  calculations  have  led  to  a  result  totally  different 
from  what  I  had  expected,  producing  an  item  of  expense! 
so  serious  and  so  formidable  that  it  would  seem  almost 
entu-ely  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  practicability  of 
the  route.  But  if  it  should  still  be  said,  that  to  make 
this  improvement  is  of  such  intense  importance  that  the 
state  would  be  willing  to  forego  any  considerations  of 
expense  in  order  to  effect  it,  it  then  becomes  necessarv 
to  go  a  little  further  and  enquire  whether,  after  all,  there 
is  any  well  grounded  hope  of  its  answering  the  desired 
object. 

This  depends  principally  upon  the  supply  of  water 
on  the  summit  level,  and  this  supply  Mr.  Mitchell  in- 
forms us  is  equal  to  744  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

The  length  of  the  canal  to  which  this  is  applicable  Is 
seven  miles,  upon  which  after  using  the  requisite  quan- 
tity for  evaporation  and  filtration,  viz.  fifty  cubic  feet  per 
minute  for  each  mile,  there  remains  only  three  hundred 
and  ninety-four  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  the  use  of  tlie 
locks. 

This  with  locks  often  feet  lift,  and  equal  in  other  res- 
pects to  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  pass  twenty-one  boats  over  the  summit  every 
twenty-four  hours.  This  is  the  most  favourable  view 
that  can  be  taken  of  this  subject. 

The  above  is  respectftillv  submitted. 

Signed  by  CHARLES  T.  W HIPP O,  Evgineer. 
Philadelphia,  Bee.  14,  1827. 

TESTIMONY  RESPECTING  MANUFACTURES. 

In  our  two  last  numbers  we  published  abstracts  of  the 
evidence  relating  to  wool  and  woollen  goods:  the  present 
concludes  the  evidence  on  cotton,  iron,  glass,  sailcloth, 
paper,  &c.  With  much  more  expense  of  time  and  la- 
botu*  than  persons  generally  would  suppose  from  the 
result,  would  be  required,  we  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
hibit the  material  facts,  to  be  collected  from  the  exami- 
nation ;  and  furnish  a  basis  for  calculations  which  may  be 
useful,  either  to  those  who  propose  to  engage  in  manu- 
factures, or  who  may  be  disposed  to  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions on  either  side  of  the  present  question  from  \l\e  facts 
disclosed  under  oath  by  the  witnesses  summoned  before 
the  committee  of  Congress. 

COTTON  FACTORIES. 

Ml'.  Dexter  is  concerned  in  "  Oneida  Manufacturing; 
Society,"  "  Utlca  Cotton  M.  Co:"  and  "Whitestown 
Cotton  and  Woollen  Manufacturing  Company."  This 
last  makes  fine  cotton  cloths,  No.  32,  and  no  woollen 
goods  ;  the  others  make  No.  14  and  15.  Capital  of  the 
Oneida  Company  in  1813  or  1814,  $88,000  ;  paid  a  very 
good  interest  till  1815  ;  no  dividends  for  two  or  three 
ycai-s  afterwards  ;  during  that  time  the  stock  fell  from 
$50  to  15,  (present  price)  for  $22  paid  in.  Dividends 
for  last  two  or  three  years  at  rate  of  10  p.  c.  per  annum, 
and  last  half  year  of  13  per  cent.  ,•  uses  principally  Geor- 
gia upland  cotton ;  thinks  there  is  but  one  factory  that 
uses  Sea  Island  cotton;  viz.  "York  Mills,"  in  his  district. 

Mr.  Bakewell  states,  there  is  one  ver}'  extensive  cottoa 
factory  at  Pittsburgh,  makes  coarse  cottons,  such  as 
twist,  sliirtings,  sheetings,  &c. ;  proprietor  says  he  cannot 
make  fine  for  want  of  protection  :  two  others  in  contem- 
plation. 

Joseph  Marshall,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.  has  been  engaged 
for  30  yeai's  prior  to  last  August,  in  Manchester, England, 
and  now  is  interested  in  four  factories  ;  viz.  one  at  Troy, 
makes  calicoes  for  shirting  and  printing,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, one  at  Whitestown,  makes  only  shu-tings;  and  one 
near,  the  last,  called  York  Mills,  makes  shirtings  and 
cambric  muslins;  4th,  near  Hudson,  does  nothing  but 
bleach  and  print  cloths  made  at  his  and  other  factories  : 
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he  uses  principally  New  Orleans  and  Alabama  cotton  ; 
consumes  about  1000  bales  annually,  which  usually  costs 
at  the  factory  11  to  14  cents,  including'  one  cent  per  lb. 
frciq'ht  and  "other  charjjes  from  N.  Orleans  and  Mobile 
to  factory;  at  York  Mills  spins  from  No.  32  to  50;  at 
"Whitestown  mostly  No.  22;  at  Troy  No.  35.  The  finest 
they  weave  is  No.  50,  which  is  made  into  cambric  musUn. 
That  which  he  prints  is  called  the  I200recd,  and  is  made 
of  No.  35  exclusively;  but  piu-chascs  and  prints  from  No. 
1 2  to  40,  none  hi.?lier.  Tlic  proportion  that  he  pnnts  to 
the  quantity  he  mamif.ictures  is  very  small ;  at  Whites- 
town  he  niukts  2000  yards  per  week,  at  Troy  3000 
yards,  at  York  Mills  7000  yards;  and  pnnts  from  all  only 
about  1400  yds.  per  week. 

Wliathem-akesat  Whitcstown,  (mostly  No.  22),  com- 
mands 12i  cents  in  the  gi-ey  or  unbleached  state;  at 
York  Mills  (32  to  50),  all  is  bleached  before  sale,  and 
brintrs  22  cents;  the  cambric  muslins  have  not  yet  been 
brouVlit  into  market :  cotton  shirtings  made  at  Troy,  of 
No.  35,  are  bleached  and  sold  at  19  cents ;  that  which 
is  intended  for  printing  is  worth,  before  it  is  bleached, 
(No.  35),  12^  cents.  He  purchases  about  16000  yards 
unbleached,  weekly,  for  bleaching'  and  printing,  at  6| 
to  14  cents,  which  aftenvards  sells  from  11  to  30  cents. 
He  knows  of  6  printing  establishments,  each  of  which 
prints  more  than  he  does,  and  many  smaller  ones,  but 
none  that  spins  so  fine.  lie  has  used  Santee  cotton  (call- 
ed Sea  Island)  a  short  time  in  warp,  but  finds  the  New 
Orleans  to  answer  quite  as  well,  and  much  cheaper. 

John  Siddal,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  has  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  for  nearly 
40  years ;  spun  from  1814  to  1823,  No.  24  to  30,  and 
wove  fine  numbers  for  printing  ;  since  then  spins  from 
No.  5  to  10;  does  not  weave,  but  sells  the  yarn  ;  uses 
Georgia  upland;  price  of  late  has  generally  been  10^  to 
Hi  cents,  includingbagging  and  rope;  at  this  time  spins 
nothing  higher  than  No.  10 ;  prices.  No.  5  to  9,  22  to 
23  cents.  No.  10,  22^  to  23^,  less  commissions,  &c.;  ca- 
pital, about  5000  dollars,  all  in  machinery;  produces  an- 
nually about  80,000  pounds  yarn;  employs  about  forty 
hands,  of  various  ages  and  sexes. 

'Slv.  Tufts  s^ys,  "  There  is  Machinery  in  Mtts.  which 
can  manufacture  Sea  Islands  :  they  have  spun  as  high  as 
No.  70,  and  is  told  can  spin  finer.  There  is  a  small  es- 
tablishment in  his  neighbovu'hood  which  uses  Sea  Islands 
only,  and  makes  thread  entirely;  understands  from  the 
owner  he  has  done  a  very  fair  business ;  a  very  large 
thread  manufactory  is  now  erecting  there  also. 
Cost  of  Yarn. 

Mr.  Siddall  says  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  ex- 
pense of  spinning,  waste,  &c.  makes  it  cost  19  to  20  cts. 
per  pound. 

Diffirrnrx  of  price  at  which  the  English  vianafacturer  can 
afford  hit  fine  and  printed  cottons  in  the  English  and 
American  vmrkets? 

Mr.  Marshall.  English  manufacturers  can  afford  fine 
printed,  or  other  cottons  for  the  American  market  for 
one-third\iis^  than  the  American  manufacturer.  It  costs 
tlie  English  maimfactm-er  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  English 
market  to  get  printed  cottons  into  the  American  market; 
on  cotton  of  one  yard  wide,  made  of  No.  35  yarn,  and  in 
the  1200  reed  the  operative  duty  is  at  this  time  just  70 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  in  England;  other  charges  of  insu- 
rance, being  commissions,  freiglit,  exchange,  &c.  Is  25 
per  cent:  he  speaks  of  cloth  tliat  would  cost  in  England 
about  9^  cents  per  yard.  Il.aving  been  a  large  exporter 
from  Manchester,  he  is  enabled  to  state  this  with  accu- 
i-acy. 

Difference  of  Expeni^e  to  a  proprietor  of  a  factory  between 
manufacturing  the  .mine  qualities  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England. 

Mr.  Marshall. — ThcbuiVhngs  can  be  put  \\\-)  foral)out 
the  same  in  Hudson  as  in  England,  and  ten  pei*  cent. 
cheaper  in  Whitcstown.  Tiic  machinery  altog'cthcr  will 
cost  nearly  double  in  this  country  of  what  it  will  in  Eng- 


land; independently  of  propelling  power.  There  they 
work  by  steam,  and  in  this  coimtry  we  work  by  water, 
tlie  first  cost  of  which  with  water  privilege  is  about  the 
same. 

Difference  of  Expense  of  Printing  same  patterns  and  qua- 
lities of  Cloth  in  the  two  countries. 

Marshall. — One-third  higher  here  tlian  in  England, 
owing  to  diflerence  of  price  of  labour,  fuel,  di-ugs,  and 
wages.  The  fuel  which  costs  $27  in  Manchester,  will 
cost  in  Hudson  120  to  do  tlie  same  business.  The  112 
pounds  of  coal  in  Manchester  costs  ten  cents;  oak  wood 
in  Hudson  is  four  dollai-s  per  cord. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  difference  in  labour,  ow- 
ing" to  the  vai'iety  of  it,  jjut  generally,  manufacturing  la- 
boiu"  is  lower  in  England  than  here. 

TT'hy  can  Manufacturers  now  sell  cottons  so  much  lower 
than  formerly  ? 

Because  of  improved  machinery,  price  of  cotton,  and 
increase  of  skill. 

Can  Cotton  he  packed  in  hogging  made  of  Cotton,  and 
transported  to  England  in  good  order? 

Marshall  says  it  can  as  well  as  in  hemp  or  flaxen,  and 
will  command  more  in  the  market,  particularly  in  square 
bales,  bccp.use  the  bag  can  be  applied  to  a  valuable  pur- 
pose, and  because  as  4  lbs.  per  100  wt.  ai-e  allowed  for 
tare,  and  as  cotton  weighs  less  than  hemp,  the  purcha-sers 
will  give  the  preference  to  that  packed  in  cotton.  It  is 
worked  up  into  coarse  cotton  and  sold  for  half  price, 
and  also  can  be  used  for  making  paper,  for  which  the 
hemp  is  usually  applied.  He  docs  not  think,  if  there 
wcve  here  no  duty,  or  a  small  one  on  this  kind  of  bag- 
ging made  in  England,  that  It  would  be  made  tliere  to 
any  extent,  and  thereby  increase  tlie  consumption  of  cot- 
ton, as  the  profit  would  not  pay  for  the  labour;  but  it 
ma)^  be  manufactured  in  the  U.  S.  to  great  advantage 
42  inches  wide,  and  sold  at  14  cts.  and  occasion  a  great 
consumption  of  raw  material. 
Duty. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  present  duty  on  coarse 
cottons  not  pi-lnted,  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  manufac- 
turers to  do  a  fair  business,  and  that  tliey  are  now  doing 
a  good  business,  and  that  a  minimum  duty  on  fine  cottons 
would  pi'oduce  the  same  results;  and  that  to  enable  the 
manufacturer  of  printed  cottons  to  compete  with  the 
English,  a  furtlier  duty  is  necessary.  Mr.  Marshall  thinks 
of  2  cents  per  nmning  yax-d,  which  would  be  equivalent 
to  an  advalorem  duty  of  10  per  cent,  and  Mr.  Siddall 
thinks  duty  necessary  on  finer  cottons,  and  should  ex- 
tend to  grey  or  brown,  as  well  as  coloured  or  printed  of 
every  description,  or  otherwise  they  will  be  imported  in 
the  brown  or  white  state,  and  printed  or  dyed  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Dexter  thinks  the  coarse  cotton  manufactures  in 
this  country  so  well  established,  that  they  could  be  made 
if  the  present  minimum  duty  were  reduced,  or  even  re- 
pealed; but  does  not  think  it  ought  to  be,  as  it  would 
create  a  contest  between  American  and  foreign  capital, 
ruin  some  establishments  and  compel  all  to  sustain  them- 
selves at  a  loss;  thoug-h  as  the  article  can  now  be  aflbrd- 
ed  as  chca])  as  it  is  from  England,  they  would  vdtimatcly 
accomplish  it.  — 

Mr.  Marshall  thinks  the  manufacturer  of  cottons  in  the 
U.  S.  is  enabled,  considering  the  means  of  payment  by 
the  consumer  to  use  more  of  it  than  if  he  depended  on 
a  foreign  supply. 

IRON. 

Quantity  Mamifactured,  and  where? 
Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Bellefonte,  Centre  county.  Pa.  states, 
tliat  in  the  counties  of  Mifflin,  Huntingdon,  and  Centre, 
there  arc  annually  made  4000  tons  of  bar  iron,  and  of  pig 
and  castings  8500  tons,  from  which  the  4000  tons  of  bar 
ai'c  manufactured.    The  remainder  is  sold  in  pigp  and 
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casting's.     He  estimates  the  sum  total  of  ia-on  annually 
manufactured  in  Pennsylvania  at 
21,800  tons  of  bar  iron, 

47,075  tons  of  cast  metal,  of  wiiich  37,200  tons 
are  used  in  making-  bar  iron,  and  14365  tons  casting's  ;  a 
part  in  air  and  a  part  in  blast  furnaces.  One  hundred 
tons  of  iron.ai'C  converted  into  nails. 

Also,  that  there  were  as  many  forges  built  in  1820  as 
tliere  ai-e  now,  but  were  not  all  in  operation;  tliere  were 
450  tons  more  manufactured  in  1827,  than  in  1820  (of 
bar  iron).  Tliinks  the  business  will  not  increase,  owing 
to  scarcity  of  timber.  Tiiere  may  perhaps  be  an  increase 
of  600  tons  per  annum. 

Mr.  Keese  states,  there  are  manufactured  in  tlie  neig-h- 
bourhood  of  Lake  Champlain  about  3000  tons  of  bar 
ii'on. 

Mr.  Jackson,  of  Rockawa;/,  Moms  county,  N.  Y.  has 
a  rolling  mill,  in  which  he  rolls  iron  into  rods  from  three- 
eighths  to  tliree  inches  diameter,  and  squares  from  three- 
eighths  to  an  inch  splkenail  rods,  slit  band  iron,  iron 
scrolls,  &c.  There  is  another  large  establishment  of  the 
same  kind  said  to  roll  1000  tons  annually;  here  also  are 
made  chain  cables.  Within  a  circle  of  thirty  miles  dia- 
meter, there  are  81  forge  fires  now  in  use.  Each  forge 
has  two  fires  and  one  hammer.  In  tlie  same  circle  there 
ai'e  also  thirty  forge  fires  abandoned,  prior  to  1818,  ow- 
ing to  low  price  of  u-on  at  that  time.  The  quantity  made 
in  Morris,  Bergen,  and  Sussex  counties  is  estimated  at 
2050  tons:  capital  invested^in  110  forge  fires  now  in  ope- 
ration $1,210,000;  number  of  liands,  5720;  each  fire  ca- 
pable of  making  25  to  35  tons  per  annum. 

Expenses  of  making  Iron. 

^Ir.  Keese  exhibits  a  statement  in  detail  of  making  75 
tons  :  viz.  225  tons  Rock  ore  at  .6  dls.  per  ton;  casting  2. 
37,500  bushels  coal  at  4^  cents.  Bloomer's  wages  $18 
per  ton.  Laborer  §1  per  day.  Mechanics  $3  per  ton. 
Insurance  li  per  cent,  on  2000  dols.  Carting  to  Lake 
2  dols.  per  ton.  Expenses  to  N.  Y.  6  dols.  per  ton.  Com- 
missions 516,  (on  sales  of  75  tons,  at  90  dols.  6750  dols.) 
Total  6330  dols.  Exclusive  of  proprietor's  time  and 
attention,  interest  on  capital;  requires  forty  hands.  W. 
Mitchell  estimates  the  expense  of  making  a  ton  of  bar 
iron  from  the  pigs  at  75  dols.  including  the  value  of  the 
pigs  26.67.  all  the  bar  iron  is  made  from  pigs  in  his  sec- 
tion. Mr.  Jackson  pays  the  bloomers  for  making  a  ton 
of  bar  iron  Si  6  50,  finding  themselves.  The  coal  costs 
842  50,  and  the  three  tons  of  ore  12  dols.  The  petition 
from  three  counties  of  Jei-sey  estimates  the  cost  of  a  ton 
and  getting  it  to  N.  York  at  79  25. 

Mr.  Jackson  estimates  the  expense  of  rolling  a  ton  of 
bar  iron  into  iron  one  inch  square,  at  14  87  ;  and  it  will 
lose  in  weight  by  the  operation  3  per  cent,  on  80  dolls., 
making  ^2  40;  total  17  27.  Two  tons  a  day  will  con- 
stitute the  average  work,  which  yields  a  profit  on  rolling 
of  2  75  per  ton,  equal  to  5  46  per  day  on  an  establish- 
ment worth  20,000  dols:  The  expenses  have  not  since 
increased. 

Quantity  of  Iron  to  one  ton  Bar  Iron. 

Mr.  Mitchell  sttites  that  6000  tons  of  pigs  Vill  make 
4000  tons  of  bar  iron,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  part  of  the 
contract  with  the  workmen  that  they  sliall  make  it  yield 
tliat  quantity — 1^  tons. 

Quantity  and  cost  of  Ore  to  one  ton  of  Iron. 

Mr.  Jackson,     3  tons  of  ore  at  §4  at  forge. 
Keese,         3  6 

Mitchell,     2^  to  3  5 

Quantity  and  Cost  of  Coal  to  one  ton  of  Iron. 

Mr.  Keese,  500  bushels  for  converting  tlie  ore  directly 
into  bar  iron  at  the  forge  without  tlie  intervention  of  a 
furnace,  at  four  and  a  half  cents. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  in  making  a  ton  of  pigs,  220  bushels,  and 
in  making  a  ton  of  bar  iron  from  pigs,  175  bushels.   Forge 
coal  worth  6  cents  at  forge,  and  furnace  coal  5  cents. 
No.    11, 


Ml".  Jackson  800  bushels  to  make  one  ton  of  bar  iron 
from  the  ore — costs  5  cents  per  bushel.  Coal  from  oak, 
chesnut,  &c. 

The  product  of  each  Fire? 

Mr.  Mitchell — generally  100  tons  to  each  finery  fire. 
Mr.  Jackson — 25  to  35  tons  each  forge  fire. 

Market  and  Prices  of  Iron. 

Mitchell — I'ittsburg  is  the  best  market  for  that  which 
goes  west,  say  2-3.  Sometimes  the  iron  masters  go  down 
the  river  witli  it.  It  costs  from  25  to  30  dollars  per  ton 
to  take  it  to  Pittsburg  ;  the  price  there  is  from  100  to 
115  dollars.  A  small  part  is  sent  to  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
del]5hia,  where  it  sells  at  from  85  to  95  per  ton.  Cai-riagc 
to  the  former  10  dollars^  to  the  latter  12. 

Jackson— sends  to  N.  York  :  costs  3  75  per  ton:  sells 
on  average  at  80  dols.-  rolled  iron  100  to  110  dolls. 

Price  of  Iron  at  the  TVorks. 

Mr.  Keese — bar  u-on  hammered  from  blooms  80  to  85 
dollars  per  ton — small  bars  to  order  5  dollars  more. 

Mitchell — bar  iron  fixed  price  in  bai-ter  or  exchange 
100  dollars.     Pig  metal  26  67,  when  bai-  is  at  100. 

Jackson — b.ar  iron  from  bloomery,  worth  in  1825, 
75  dollars;  1826,  80  dollars;  1827,  75  dollai-s. 

Supply  of  Ore. 
Inexhaustible  in  the  neighbourhoods  spoken  of- 
Manu factory  of  Wood  Screics. 

Dr.  aiitchell  says  there  is  one  in  Centre  which  can 
make  150  groce  in  24  hours,  but  only  makes  enough  to 
keep  the  hands  together.  It  completes  the  screw,  taking 
the  iron  in  the  pig;  are  sent  to  the  sea-ports  for  sale,  at 
the  same  price  as  foreign,  and  ai-e  then  probably  retui-n- 
ed  again  to  the  country. 

Duty  required. 

No  protection  is  reqmred,  for  hoop-boiler,  rolled  .and 
slit  nail  and  spike  rods  :  with  this  last  a  species  ot  iron 
from  Russia  interferes  and  requires  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  nail  rods.  Hammered  bar  iron  requu-es 
protection  of  .about  5  dols.  per  ton.  A  duty  is  proposed 
on  some  kinds  of  rolled  and  slit  iron  and  sheet  iron. 

STEEL. 

There  are  no  facts  stated  respecting  this  article.  Tlie 
opinions  entertiilned  respecting  the  duty  are  various. 
Mr.  Keese  thinks  it  should  be  increased  ;  Mr.  Mitchell 
believes  it  would  be  injudicious  until  it  is  ascertained 
whether  the  qualitv  necessary  for  use  can  be  made  here; 
and  Mr.  Jackson  conceives  the  duty  is  at  present  suth- 
clcnt. 

HEMP. 

The  growing  of  hemp  is  an  important  business  in  the 
counties  of  Bourbon,  Jessamine,  and  Scott,  of  Kentucky. 
The  mai-ket  price  for  it,  cleaned  and  ready  for  market, 
for  1825  and  1826,  was  4  dollars  for  every  112  Ids.;  last 
year  abo\it  5  dolku's.  It  is  manufactured  extensive  y  m 
F'lvette,  Clark,  and  Woodford  counties  into  cotion  bag- 
q-ing,  varns,  and  cordage.  Neither  the  grower  Hor  manu- 
factuVer  ar^  supposed  to  receive  afair  compensMion  for 
the  labour  and  capital  employed.  It  is  behevcd  to  be 
Lpoitant  that  the'duty  be  increased.  .  ^»o- -^  ■^^^^j'^ 
in  1827  than  in  1826.  It  is  also  grown  in  Ohio,  Pennk^  1 
vania,  and  New  York. 

SdIL  DUCK  AND  FLAX. 

There  are  three  fiictorles  in  the  United  States  in  ope- 
rat^mf:i  sail  cloth  and  other  articles  from  hemp  -d 
flax;  six  others  have  been  «>spcnded  ^ he  spmdlesm 
operation  are  capable  of  making  19,132  bolts  or  765,280 

''^p;:::^^r.f.turins  Company   at  Patterson, 
N.  J  has  a  capital  of  170,000  dollars,  employs  26o  hands-, 
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viz.  109  men,  at  an  nveragcof  65  cents  per  day,  42  boj-s 
8  to  14  jcars  of  age  at  1  37^  per  week,  61  women  2  37i 
per  week,  and  53  girls  8  to  12  years  of  age  at  1  37^  per 
week  ;  all  pay  their  own  board.  The  president  receives 
a  salaryof  1500  dollars  per  aimum,  and  is  supcrintcndant ; 
a  cleric  at  400  dollars. 

liitw  mcJcrial  used  and  qiuinlitji  maivifadurrd. — Flax 
exclusively.  During  1827  employed  960  spindles  and 
200  twisting  spindles.  Flax  wiought  ,1S3,478  pounds, 
all  imported.  The  crown  ilax  from  Polaml,  in  largest 
proportion,  remainder  from  Ireland  and  Uussia.  From 
the  gross  amount  of  flax  above,  tlierc  were  237,093  lbs. 
of  clean  or  hatchled  flax,  and  145,385  ll)s  of  tow;  the  first 
is  used  for  the  warp,  the  tow  for  filling. 
Cost  of  raw  material. 

Irish  flax  costs  about  13  cents  per  pound  ;  Russian, 
cidlcd  "  12  he.ad  St.  Petersburgh,"  which  is  the  l)est 
quality,  abotit  11  cents.  Pollsli  "crown,"  which  is 
better  than  Russian,  but  not  so  good  as  Irish,  about  12 
cents;  these  are  tlie  New  Yoi-k  prices.  American  flax 
sells  at  8  cents,  wliich  Mr.  Travcrs  ascertained  from  an 
experiment  in  1822,  would  not  answer,  owing  to  its  be- 
ing prepared  by  dew  Jotting. 

Time  of  pulling  Flax. 

In  this  country  it  is  sufTered  to  grow  too  long,  with  a 
view  of  raising  seed,  whilst  the  foreign  is  pulled  when 
the  bloom  falls,  and  Ijcfore  the  l)ole  is  formed.  Mr.  Tra- 
vcrs considers  the  difference  between  American  flax, 
pulled  when  the  blossom  falls,  and  water  rotted  and  that 
wiiicli  is  pulled  after  it  has  seeded,  and  dew  rotted, 
would  be  fifty  per  cent,  better  to  the  farmer  and  manu- 
facturer; estimated  from  present  prices.  The  one  gains 
that  much  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  article,  and 
the  latter  can  aflbrd  to  give  that  much  more  for  it  than 
it  is  now  worth  to  him.  Flax  pulled  at  tliis  time  will 
weigh  33  1-3  per  cent,  more  than  when  suflTered  to  go 
to  seed. 

Kinds  nf  fabric  manufactured. 

Made  last  year  7,010  bolts  or  pieces  of  40  yds.  each, 
viz.  about  5800  of  canvass,  1000  of  hammock  cloth  and 
210  of  bagging.  The  cotton  bagging  is  made  of  the 
most  inferior  of  the  tow.  The  canvass  is  20  inches  wide, 
hammock  clotli  about  44  in.  and  the  bagging  42  in. 

Cost  of  manufacturing  a  holt  of  Duck,  exclusive  of  raw 
material. 
Of  one  kind  of  duck  made  by  Mr.  Travers,  each  bolt 
requires  65  pounds  of  flax,  the  cost  of  manuflvctxiring 
from  the  flax  and  preparing  for  markets  tliis  bolt  will  be 
on  un  average  5^5  05;  the  "value  of  the  flax  at  13  cents, 
?8  45,  and  the  asking  price  for  it  is  $15  50;  but  sales 
difficult  at  this  price.  Nothing  included  for  commissions, 
interest,  &c. 

Market. 

Principal  market  furnished  by  contracts  with  Navy 
Departmcnl;  m.vle  some  sales  in  N.  Y.  Roston  and  I'lii- 
ladelphia,  al.so  in  N.  Orleans  in  1826;  .sold  in  New  York 
$12,036  96. 

Difference  between  use  of  Flax  and  Jlcmp  in  Duck. 

Hemp  costs  as  much  .as  flax,  but  does  not  make  so  du- 
rable an  article,  and  tlic  w.aste  is  25  per  cent,  greater 
than  from  flax;  cannot  weave  hem])  without  starching  or 
sizing,  which  causes  the  cloth  to  niihUw  more  ra])i(llv; 
flax  duck  is  not  starched  or  sized  at  all.  Tliere  is  the 
same  difl'erence  between  dew-rotted  and  walcr-rottc-d 
hemp,  as  between  flax  cured  in  that  way;  it  exists  not  in 
strength  but  in  the  durability  of  the  article;  these  from 
dew-rotted  hemp  certainly  decompose,  when  exposed 
to  weather,  much  sooner  than  those  made  from  water- 
rotted  hemp  or  flax. 

Sail  Chill  made  from  Cotton. 
There  arc  about  1500  bolts  of  sail  cloth  manufactured 
annually  m  Patterson,  from  cotton.     There  is  also  a  fac- 


tory in  Baltimore,  which  makes  about  the  same  quantity. 
The  cloth  costs  rather  less  than  that  made  from  hemp  or 
flax;  the  demand  for  it  is  better.  1100  bolts  from  Pat- 
terson were  last  yeai-  sold  in  Philadelphia,  and  200  in  N. 
York.  Consumption  of  it  must  increase,  and  Mr.  Tra- 
vers thinks  it  will  soon  be  exclusively  used  by  all  river 
craft  and  coasting  vessels.  If  all  the  crall  employed  in 
the  North  River  were  to  be  refitted  with  sails,  it  would 
require  828,000  yds.  It  is  preferred  on  board  fore-and- 
aft  rigged  vessels,  because  they  can  sail  from  ^to  J  of  a 
point  nearer  to  the  wind  than  with  hemp  or  flax  sails, 
nor  docs  it  stretch  or  shrink  so  muc!i  as  flax  canvas,  and 
it  is  better  and  cheaper  than  sails  made  of  American  dew- 
rotted  flax  or  hemp,  and  is  more  simple  in  manufacturing 
than  cotton  shirting. 

Comparative  weight  and  prices  of  Duck. 

No.  1  to  8  weighs  20  to  37^  lbs.  prices  per  yard  of 
cotton  31  to  41  cts.  of  flax  30  to  38^',  Russia  21,  weighs 
47  lbs.  price  about  56  cts.  Ravens  do.  16  lbs.  do.  16cts. 
each  bolt  is  supposed  40  yds.  cotton  and  flax  duck  not 
starcl^cd;  Russia  and  English  are;  cotton  duck  is  24  in. 
wide,  flax  20,  Russia  30. 

Duty  required. 

An  higher  one  on  raw  hemp  would  not  benefit  the 
grower  nor  increase  the  consumption,  but  should  be  laid 
on  the  manufactured  articles — proposed,  on  all  sail  duck 
9  cts.  per  square  yard,  to  increase  ^  cent  annually  for  4 
years;  on  osnaburgs,  ticklenburgs  and  furlaps  5  cts.  per 
yard,  and  increase  4  cent  annually  for  4  years.  No 
drawback  to  be  allowed  on  less  than  50  or  100  bolts,  and 
duty  on  sails  made  up  on  board  vessels  abroad. 

3fiscellaneous. 
Coarse  goods  cannot  be  manufactured  from  flax  to  any 
profit  under  present  duties  on  foreign  fabrics. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  vessels  clear  out  with  old 
and  worn  sails,  and  supply  themselves  in  foreign  ports, 
to  avoid  the  duty. 

Samples  of  American  duck  have  been  sent  to  foreign 
countries,  and  been  imitated  in  Russia  and  England;  the 
Russian  and  English  imitations  are  starched. 

Ry  a  comparison  made  by  Capt.  Porter,  and  a  certifi- 
cate from  Com.  Rogers,  it  appears  that  the  American 
canvass  is  more  dui-able  than  the  imported. 

If  the  American  flax  were  pulled  at  a  proper  season 
and  water-rotted,  there  would  now  be  a  demand,  if  all 
the  factories  were  in  operation,  for  950,000  lbs.  flax  and 
5000  tons  of  hemp  at  50  per  cent,  better  price  than  is 
now  paid  for  dew-rotted  American. 

Tlie  largest  flax  Mr.  Travers  e^^er  saw  was  raised  on 
rice  lands  in  S.Carolina,  a  sample  was  sent  to  liim  5  feet 
11  inches  in  the  stock. 

Spirits  from  Grain. 

The  distillation  of  whiskey  is  considered  very  impor- 
tant to  the  agriculturist,  as  finding  him  a  market  for  his 
g-rain;  it  converts  it  into  less  bulk  and  diminishes  cost  of 
transport.ation.  The  price  in  Oliio  16  to  20  cts.  The 
price  of  grain  regidatcs  the  price  of  w-hiskey. 

The  western  states  are  supposed  capable  of  supplying 
the  United  States.  They  grow  corn  for  distillation  into 
wliiskey. 

Tlie  quantity  distilled  is  believed  to  be  increasing. — 
Average  product  of  one  bushel  of  corn  is  two  gallons  of 
whiskey. 

A  farmer  receives  as  his  share  of  whiskey  half  the  pro- 
duct, wliich  is  usually  one  gallon  per  bushel. 

One  h:df  corn  and  one  half  rye  produces  more  whiskey 
tlian  corn  or  rye  alone. 

1  Ion.  N.C.arrow  distilled  in  last  12  months  80,000  g.als. 
and  expects  to  make  the  same  this  year. 

Tlie  opinion  is  that  the  diminution  in  the  price  of 
whiskey  docs  not  increase  the  consumption  of  it. 
Spirits  from  Molasses. 

One  gallon  of  good  molasses  will  produce  a  g.illon  of 
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spii-its  hygroincler  proof;  inferior  molasses  produces  less 
by  5  to  7^  per  cent. 

The  diftercnce  in  value  between  a  g-allon  of  mm  made 
from  molasses  and  tlie  gallon  of  molasses  is  12^  cents;  a 
distiller  can  well  afford  to  carry  on  business,  if  he  re- 
ceive 8  to  10  cts.  per  gallon  more  for  spirits  than  he  gave 
for  molasses. 

The  distilleries  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  Hudson  and 
at  Albany,  distil  about  350,000  gallons  per  annum. 

Quantity  of  spirits  now  distilled  is  supposed  to  be  one 
half  less  than  in  1822,  owing  to  the  preference  given  to 
whiskey. 

I^arge  quantities  of  whiskey  are  used  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  rum  from  molasses. 


The  average  weight  of  100  gallons  of  molasses,  such 
as  is  used  in  distiUing  rum,  is  about  950  to  1050  lbs 

Glass. 

Mr.  Bakewcll  uses  in  manufacturing  glass  about  50 to 
60,000  lbs.  of  Missouri  lead,  and  two-tliirds  that  quantity 
of  potash.  Employs  about  GO  hands,  of  whom  26  or  25 
are  boys. 

Mr.  A.  Way,  at  Washington,  makes  aljout  3000  boxes 
window  glass  per  annum. 

Window  glass  in  Pittsburg  per  box  100  square  feet  8 
by  10—53  80  to  §4;  in  Washington  $6  50  to  8. 

No  protection  requix'ed  on  glass  and  none  on  paper. 


CRIMINAL  BUSINESS  OF  THE  MAYOR'S  COURT. 
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NEWSPAPERS 
Published  in  Pennsylvania  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

Extracted  from  Thomas*  History  of  Printing,  1810. 

PHlLADELPinA. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  only  thi-ee  ncwspapci'S  pub- 
lished in  this  city,  viz.  two  in  English,  and  one  in  the 
German  language.  In  1762,  two  English  and  two  Ger- 
man papers  existed,  one  of  tlic  latter  was  afterward  dis- 
continued .  and  from  that  time  until  the  year  1 773,  only 
tlu-ee  papers,  two  Enghsh  and  one  German,  were  print- 
ed at  Philadelphia. 

The  first  newspaper  in  Pennsylvania  was  entitled 

No.   1. 

The  AMERICAN 

TUESDAY,  Uccanbcr'22,  1719, 


It  was  printed  on  a  half  sheet  of  pot.  Imprint— "Fhi- 


'  ladeli)hia  :  Printed  by  Andrew  Bradford,  and  Sold  by 
him  and  John  Capson. "  May  25,  1721,*  Copson's  name 
was  omitted  in  the  imprint,  which  was  altered  thus— 
"  Philadelphia:  I'rinted  and  Sold  by  Andrew  Bradford, 
at  the  BIBLE  in  Second  Street;  and  also  by  Wilham 
Bradford  in  New  York,  where  Advertisements  are  taken 
in."  \^'illlam  Bradford's  name  as  a  ver.dcr  of  the  Mer- 
cury in  New  York  was  omitted  in  December,  1 725.  In 
Jaiiuaiy,  1730,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  imprmt,  viz. 
«  Price  10  s.  per  Annum.  All  sorts  of  I'nnting  AV  ork 
done  cheap,  and  old  Books  neatly  bound."  In  17o8,  it 
was  printed  in  "  Front-Street,"  to  which  he  ti-ansferrcd 
Ills  sign  of  the  Bible.  i    i     u     t 

The  Mercury  occasionally  appeared  on  a  whole  sheet 
of  not,  from  types  of  various  sizes,  as  small  pica,  pica, 
and  English.  It  w.as  publislicd  weekly,  gcnci-ally  on 
Tucsdav,  l)ut  the  dav  of  publication  was  varied.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1742-3,  tlic  day  of  Uie  week  is  ouuttcd;  and  it  is 

*  Cop^on  at  tliis  tiaic  opened  the  fu'bt  insurance  office 
in  Philadelphia. 
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dated  from  January  18,  to  January  27;  after  this  time  it 
was  conducted  with  more  stability. 

In  No.  22,  two  cuts,  coarsely  engraven,  were  intn)- 
duced,  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  ti- 
tle ;  the  one  on  the  left  was  a  small  figure  of  Mcrcun-, 
bearing  his  caduccus  ;  he  is  represented  walking,  witli 
extended  wings;  the  otlier  is  a  postman  riding  full  speed. 
The  cuts  were  sometimes  shifted,  and  Mercury  and  the 
postman  exchanged  places. 

The  Mercury  of  December  13,  1739,  was  '  Trintcd  by 
Andrew  and  William  Bradford,"  and  September  11, 
1740,  it  had  a  new  head,  with  three  figures,  well  execu- 
ted; on  the  left  was  Mercury;  in  the  centre  a  town,  m- 
tendcd,  as  I  suppose,  to  represent  Philadelphia;  and,  on 
the  right,  the  postman  on  horseback;  the  whole  formed 
a  parallelogi-am,  and  extended  across  the  page  from  mar- 
gin to  margin.  This  partnership  continued  only  eleven 
months,  when  the  Mercury  was  again  printed  by  Andrew 
Bradford  alone.  The  typography  of  the  Mercur>-  was 
equal  to  that  of  Franklin's  Gazette. 

Aiuhew  Bradford  died  November  23,  1742;  and  the 
next  Mcrcur}-,  dated  December  2;  appeared  in  mourn- 
ing. The  paper  was  suspended  one  week,  on  account 
of  the  death  of  Bradford;  therefore  the  first  paper  "  pub- 
lished by  the  widow  Bradford,"*  contained  an  extra  half 
sheet.  The  tokens  of  mourning  were  continued  six 
weeks. 

The  widow  entered  into  partnership  with  Isaiah  War- 
ner, and  tlie  ilercury  of  Marchl,  1742  bears  this  imprint 
— "Printed  by  Isaiah  Warner  and  Cornelia  Bradford." 
Warner,  in  an  introductory  advertisement,  informed  the 
pubhc  that  the  paper  would  be  conducted  by  him. 

Cornelia  Bradford  resumed  the  publication,  October 
18, 1744,  and  can-ied  it  on  in  her  own  name  till  the  end 
of  1746.  It  was,  1  believe,  soon  after  discontinued.  The 
Mercurj'  was  well  printed,  on  a  good  type,  dui'ing  tlie 
whole  time  she  had  tlie  management  of  it. 
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The  Universal  Instructor  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences 
Fennsylvunia  Gazette. 

This  was  the  second  newspaper  established  in  the 
province  ;  it  has  been  continued  under  the  title  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  to  tiie  present  time,  and  is  now  the 
oldest  newspaper  in  tlie  United  .States. 

No.  1,  was  published  December  24,  1728,  by  Samuel 
Keimer,  on  a  small  sheet,  pot  size,  folio.  In  No.  2,  the 
publisher  adopted  the  style  of  the  Quakers,  and  dated  it 
'*  The  2d  of  the  11th  mo.  1728."  The  first  and  second 
pages  of  each  sheet  were  generally  occupied  witli  ex- 
tracts from  Chamber's  Dictionary;  tliis  practice  was  con- 
tinued until  the  25th  of  the  7th  mo.  1729,  in  which  the 
article  Air  conchidcs  the  extracts. 

When  the  paper  had  been  published  nine  months, 
the  printer  had  not  procured  one  lumdred  subscribers. 

Franklin,  soon  after  he  began  business,  formed  the 
design  of  publishing  a  newspaper,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  Gazette  :  he  was  great- 
ly disappointed ;  and,  as  he  observes,  used  his  endea- 
vo\U"s  to  bring  it  into  contempt.  He  was  successful,  and 
the  pubhsher,  being  obliged  to  relinquish  it,  for  a  trifling 
considei-ation  resigned  it  toFranklln.  At  this  time  Frank- 
lin was  in  partnership  with  Hugh  Meredith;  they  began 
printing  this  paper  with  No.  4U,  and  published  it  a  few 
weeks  on  Jlondays  and  Thursdays,  on  a  whole  or  half 
sheet  pot,  as  occasion  required.  The  price  "  ten  shil- 
lings per  annum."  The  first  part  of  the  title  they  ex- 
punged, and  called  their  paper  "  The  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette. Containing  the  freshest  Advices  Foreign  and 
Domestick."  The  Gazette,  under  their  man;igi-inent, 
gained  reputation,  but  until  Franklin  obtained  tli'.;  ap- 
pointment of  postmaster,  Bradford's  Mercury  had  the 
largest  circulation;  after  this  event,  the  CJazctte  had  a 
full  proportion  of  subscribers  and  of  advertising  custom, 
and  it  became  very  profitable. 

*  Andrew  Bradford'*  widow,  Corneliji. 


Meredith  and  F'ranklin  separated  in  May  1732.  Frank- 
hn  continued  the  Gazette,  but  published  it  only  once  a 
week.     In  1733,  he  printed  it  on  a  crown  half  sheet  in 
quarto. — Imprint,  "  Philadelphia:  Printed  by  B.  Frank- 
lin, Post-Master,  at  the  New  Printlng-Office  near  the 
Market.     Price  10  s.  a  year.     Where  Advertisements 
are  taken  in,  and  Book-Binding  is  done  reasonably  in  the 
best  manner."     In  1741,  he  enlarged  the  size  to  a  demy, 
quarto  half  sheet,  and  added  a  cut  of  the  Pennsylvania 
arms  in  the  title.     In  1745,  he  I'cverted  to  foolscap  folio. 
In  174^   the  Gazette  was  pubhshed  "By  B.  Franklin 
Postmaster,  and  D.  Hall ;"  it  was  enlarged  to  a  whole 
sheet,  crown,  foho  ;  and  afterward,  by  a  gi-eat  increase 
of  advertisements  to  a  sheet,  and  often  to  a  sheet  and  a 
half  demy.     On  the  9th  of  May,  1754,  the  device  of  a 
snake,  divided  into  parts,  with  the  motto — "Join  or  die," 
I  believe,  first  appeared  in  this  paper.     It  accompanied 
an  account  of  the  French  and  Indians  having  kU'ed  and 
scalped  many  of  the  inhabitants  in  tlie  frontier  counties 
of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.     The  account  was  pub- 
lished with  this  device,  with  a  view  to  rouse  the  British 
colonies,  and  cause  them  to  unite  in  effectual  measures 
for  their  defence  and  security,  against  the  common  ene- 
my.    The  snake  was  divided  into  eight  parts,  to  repre- 
sent, first.  New  England;  second.  New  York;  third.  New 
Jersey;  fourth,  Pennsylvania;  fifth,  Maiyland;  sixth,  Vir- 
ginia; seventh,  North  Carolina;  and  eighth.  South  Caro- 
lina.    The  account  and  the  figures  appeared  in  several 
otlier  papers,  and  had  a  good  effect. 

The  Gazette  was  put  into  mourning  October  31,  1765, 
on  account  of  the  stamp  act,  passed  by  the  British  par- 
hament,  which  was  to  take  efl^ect  the  next  day.  From 
that  time  until  the  21st  of  November  following,  tliepub- 
hcation  of  it  was  suspended.  In  the  interim,  large  hand- 
bills, as  substitutes,  were  published,  headed  ' '  Kemark- 
able  OccuiTences." — "  No  Stamped  Paper  to  be  had," 
&.C.  When  revived,  it  was  published  without  an  imprint 
until  February  6, 1766;  it  then  appeared  with  the  name 
of  David  Hall  onh",  who  now  became  the  proprietor  and 
the  printer  of  it.  In  May  following,  it  was  published  by 
Hall  and  Sellers,  who  continued  it  until  1777;  but,  on 
the  approach  of  the  British  army,  the  publishers  retired 
from  Philadelphia,  and  the  publication  was  suspended 
while  the  British  possessed  the  city.  On  the  evacuation 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Gazette  was  again  revived,  and  pub- 
lished once  a  week  until  the  death  of  Sellei-s  in  1804. 
After  this  event,  it  v/as  printed  by  William  and  David 
Hall,  and  is  now  pubhshed  bj'  Hall  and  Pierrie  eveiy 
Wednesday.  Hall  the  present  partner  is  grandson  of 
David,  and  the  son  of  William  Hall. 


The  Pennsyhania  Journal  and  the  Weekly  Advertiser. 

This  paper  was  first  pubhshed  on  Tuesda}',  December 
2,  1742.  It  was  printed  on  a  folscap  sheet.  The  daj-  of 
publication  was  changed  to  Wednesday.  Imprint — 
"  iMiiladelphia:  Printed  by  WiUlam  Bradford,  on  the 
West  side  of  Second  Street,  between  Market  and  Ches- 
nut  Streets."  But  soon  after  "at  the  Comer  of  Black 
Horse  Alley.;' 

About  the  year  1766,  the  imprint  was,  'Tliiladelphia: 
Printed  and  sold  by  William  and  Thomas  Bradford,  at 
the  corner  of  Front  and  Market-Streets,  where  all  per- 
sons may  be  supplied  with  this  Paper  at  Ten  ShiUlngs  a 
year. — And  where  Advertisements  are  taken  in."  In 
1774,  it  had  in  the  title  a  large  cut,  the  device,  an  open 
volume,  on  which  the  word  "  jouhxal"  is  very  conspi- 
cuous ;  underneath  the  volume  appears  a  ship  under 
sail,  enclosed  in  an  ornamented  border  ;  the  volume  is 
supported  by  two  large  figures ;  the  one  on  the  right  re- 
presents Fame,  that  on  the  left  one  of  the  aborigines 
properly  equipped.  This  device  remained  as  long  as 
the  Journal  was  published,  excepting  from  July  1774  to 
October  1775,  dm'ing  which  time  the  device  of  the  divi- 
ded snake,  with  tlie  motto — uhite  on  die"  was  substi- 
tuted in  its  room. 

This  paper  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  countiy; 
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but  it  was  suspended  duruij?  the  period  that  tlie  British 
army  was  in  possession  of  Philadelphia, 

WiUiam  Bradford  died  in  1791  ;  the  Journal  was  con- 
tinued by  the  surviving-  partner  subsequent  to  1800;  it 
was  finally  discontinued,  and  the  True  American,  a  daily 
paper,  was  published  in  its  stead. 

The  Pennsylvania  Chronick,  and  Universal  Advertiser. 

Containing  the  freshest  Advices  both  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestick;  with  a  Variety  of  other  matters,  useful,  in- 
sti'uctive  and  entertaining. 

*^Rara  Temporum  Feliclfas,  ubi  sentire  quas  veils,  et  qux 
sentias  dlcere  licet.'' — 'Tacitus. 

Is  the  middle  of  the  title  was  placed  a  handsome  cut 
of  the  king's  arms. 

The  Chronicle  was  published  weekly,  on  Monday. — 
The  first  number  appeai-ed  January  6,  1767,  well  print- 
ed from  a  new  bourgeois  type,  on  a  large  medium  sheet, 
folio.  Imprint — "  Philadelphia:  Printed  by  William 
Goddard,  at  the  New  Printing  Oftice,  in  Market-Street, 
near  the  Post-Office.     Price  Ten  Shilhng  per  Annum." 

This  was  the  fourth  newspaper  in  the  English  lan- 
guage estabhshed  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  first  with  fom* 
colunms  to  a  page,  printed  in  the  colonies.  The  second 
and  tliird  years,  the  Chronicle  was  printed  in  quailo,  and 
the  fourth  }^ear  again  in  folio,  but  on  a  smaller  sheet.  It 
was  ably  edited;  in  all  respects  well  executed;  and  it 
soon  gained  an  extensive  circulation.  Joseph  Galloway 
a  celebrated  character  at  tlie  commencement  of  theAme- 
rican  revolution,  and  a  delegate  to  the  continental  con- 
gress from  Pennsylvania,  before  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  Thomas  Whai-ton,  a  wealthy  merchant, 
but  neither  of  them  in  the  whig  interest,  were  silent 
pai'tners  with  Goddard.  The  Clu-onicle  was  established 
under  their  influence,  and  subjected  to  their  conti'ol, 
until  1770.  Benjamin  Towne,  afterward  printer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Evening-Post,  was  also,  for  a  short  time,  a 
partner  in  the  Clironlcle  estabhshment;  he  was  inti-o- 
jduced  to  this  concern  by  Galloway  and  Wharton,  who 
sold  liim  their  right  in  it.  In  1770,  Goddar  I  separated 
from  his  partners,  and  the  politics  of  the  Chronicle  be- 
came more  decided  in  favour  of  the  countr}-.  A  portion 
of  it  was,  however,  for  a  long  time,  devoted  by  Goddard 
to  the  management  of  a  hterary  warfare  which  took 
place  between  him  and  his  late  partners. 

The  Chronicle  was  published  until  February,  1773. 
It  was  then  discontinued,  and  the  publisher  of  it  removed 
to  Baltimore. 

The  Pennsylvania  Packet,  or  the  General  Advertiser. 

The  Packet  was  first  issued  from  the  press  in  Novem- 
ber, 1771.  It  was  well  printed  on  a  sheet  of  demy,  by 
John  Dunlap,  in  Market  street,  Philadelphia-  The  day 
of  publication  was  Monday.  A  well  executed  cut  of  a" 
ship  divided  the  title. 

From  September  1777,  to  July  1778,  when  the  Bri- 
tish army  was  in  possession  of  Philadelphia,  the  Packet 
was  printed  at  Lancaster.  On  the  return  of  tlie  propri- 
tor  to  this  city,  it  was  published  twice  a  week.  For  some 
time  it  was  printed  three  times  a  week;  but  it  was  again 
reduced  to  twice  a  week  in  1780.  In  1783,  Dunlap, 
for  a  very  valuable  consideration,  sold  this  establishment 
to  D.  C.Claypoole,  who  had  previously  been  a  partner. 
Claypoole  again  printed  the  Packet  three  times  a  week; 
and,,  about  1784,  he  published  it  daily.  This  was  tlie 
first  daily  paper  printed  in  the  United  States.  Several 
years  elapsed  after  Claypoole  became  the  proprietor  of 
the  Packet,  before  the  city  was  crowded  with  newspa- 
pers which  gained  permanent  establishments.  He  soon 
acquired  a  competence,  sold  his  right  in  the  Packet  to 
Zachariah  Poidson,  and  retired  from  business.  Poulson 
continues  the  publication  of  this  paper. 


The  Pennsylvania  Ledi^rr ,-  or.  The  Virginia,  Maryland 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  Weekly  Advertiser. 

This  Ledger  was  first  published  January  28,  1775.   It 
ad  a  cut  of  the  king's  arms  in  the  title.     It  was  printed 
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on  a  demy  sheet,  foUo,  with  new  types  :  the  workman- 
ship was  neat  and  correct,  and  it  appeared  on  Salurdavs. 
Imprint — "CO^Philadelphla:  Printed  by  James  Hum- 
phreys, Jun.  in  Front-Street,  at  the  Corner  of  Black- 
horse  Alley; — where  Subscriptions  are  taken  in  for  this 
Paper  at  Ten  Shillings  per  Year." 

The  pubhsher  announced  his  intention  to  conduct  his 
paper  with  political  impartiality;  and,  perhaps,  in  time* 
more  tranquil  than  those  in  which  it  appeared,  he  might 
have  succeeded  in  his  plan.  He  had,  as  has  been  stated, 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England;  be 
pleaded  the  obligations  of  his  oath,  and  refused  to  bear 
arms  against  the  British  government;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  deemed  a  tory,  and  his  paper  denounced 
as  being  under  coiTupt  influence.  The  imjiartialitj'^  of 
the  Ledger  did  not  comport  with  the  temper  of  the 
times;  and,  in  November,  1776,  Humphreys  was  obliged 
to  discontinue  it,  and  leave  the  city. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  British  troops  took  possession 
of  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1777,  Humphi-eys  re- 
turned, remained  in  the  city  whilst  it  was  in  their  pos- 
session, and  renewed  the  pubhcatlon  of  the  Ledger;  but, 
when  the  royal  army  evacuated  the  place,  it  was  again 
discontinued,  and  never  afterward  re\'ived.  Whilst  the 
British  remained  in  Philadelphia,  the  Ledger  was  pub- 
lished twice  a  week,  on  "Wednesday  and  Satm-da}-.  The 
last  number  was  published  May  23,  1778,  and'the  Bri- 
tish army  quitted  the  city  about  the  middle  of  the  follow- 
ing month. 

The  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post, 

Was  first  published  January  24,  1775,  by  Benjanu'n 
Towne.  It  was  well  printed  on  half  a  sheet  of  crown- 
paper,  in  quarto,  and  pubUshed  three  times  in  a  week, 
viz.  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  evenings ; 
*'  price  two  pennies  each  paper,  or  three  Shillings  the 
quarter."  This  was  the  tliird  evening  paper  which 
made  its  appearance  in  the  colonies;  the  first  was  The 
Boston  Evening  Post,  and  the  second  The  New  York 
Evening  Post.  The  reverend  Dr.  Wltlierspoon,  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  some  other  distinguished  characters 
of  that  day,  it  has  been  said,  furnished  tlie  Evening  Post 
occasionally  with  intelligence  and  essays.  Altliough  the 
printer  of  tliis  paper  had  been  the  agent  of  Gallowav  and 
Wharton,  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  country  until  the 
British  army  entered  tlie  city  in  1777.  He  remained  in 
Philadelphia  after  this  event,  and  continued  the  Even- 
ing Post  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  general  until 
the  city  was  evacuated.  Towne  was  proscribed  by  a 
law  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania;  he  did  not,  however, 
leave  Philadelphia,  but  again  changed  his  ground;  and, 
without  molestation  continued  his  paper  until  1782, 
about  which  time  the  publication  of  it  terminated. 

Story  and  Humphreys's  Pennsylvania  Mercury,  and 
Universal  Advertiser. 

The  Mercury  first  came  before  tlie  public  in  April 
1775;  and  was  published  weekly,  on  Friday,  printed  on 
a  demy  sheet,  folio,  with  types  said  to  be  mnnufoctured 
in  the  country.  A  large  cut  decorated  the  title;  Britain 
and  America  were  represented  by  two  figures,  facing' 
each  other,  and  in  the  act  of  shaking  hands;  underneath 
tlie  figures  was  this  motto — "Aflectlon  and  Interest  dic- 
tate the  Union."  Imprint — "Philadelphia;  Printed  by 
Stoiy  and  Humphreys,  in  Norris's  alley,  near  Front  str. 
where  Subscriptions,  (at  Ten  Shillings  per  Annum) 
Advertisements,  Articles  and  Lettei's  of  Intelligence, 
&c.  are  grateftdl)-  received." 

The  Mercury  was  short  lived.  The  printing  house 
whence  it  was  issued,  with  all  the  printing  materials 
therein  contained,  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  December 
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1775,  and  in  consequence  of  the  event,  the  paper  was 
discontinued. 

This  was  the  last  attempt  to  cslabHsh  a  newspaper  in 
the  city  befere  tlie  American  i-evolution.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  anotlier  paper  by  the  same  title  was 
published  by  1).  Humphreys,  handsomely  and  coiYcctly 
eiccuted,  and  was  continued  for  sevei-al  yeais. 
{To  be  continued.^ 


FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 

Report  of  the  Committee  pf  Instruction. 
Mai-ch  12,  1828. 

The  Committee  of  Insti-uction  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 

Report: 
That  regarding^  tlie  higfh  school  as  a  most  important 
auxiliary  to  tlicg-encral  design  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
thev  have,  in  onler  more  effectually  to  jiromote  the  views 
of  the  board,  arranged  themselves  into  committees  of 
supervision,  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  visiting 
the  school  at  least  once  every  day,  and  of  presenting  re- 
gular statements  of  the  condition  of  that  department. 
The  board  may  rest  assm-ed,  that,  under  this  arrange- 
ment, the  committee  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  school,  by  sustaining  gene- 
rally, the  authority  of  the  worthy  principal,  and  his  seve- 
ral assistants,  and  by  sedulously  culvating  that  happy- 
spirit  of  emulation  and  industrj',  which  has  characterised 
the  pupils  hitherto,  and  occasioned  much  gratification  to 
their  parents  and  friends. 

At  the  present  junctm-e,  in  addition  to  the  laborious 
duty  of  general  superintendence,  which  occupies  six  and 
often  eight  hours  a  day;  the  principal,  Mr.  AV.  K.  John- 
son, gives  instruction  in  the  Greek  langa.-xge,  Elocution, 
Composition,  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  some 
other  branches  taught  in  the  school. 

The  teacher  of  Mathematics  is  Mr.  S.  C.  Walker,  who 
is  in  constant  attendance  during  the  day;  and  gives  in- 
struction in  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration,  Trigono- 
metiy;  and  in  the  higher  departments  of  his  particular 
branch;  as  also  in  the  Latin  language,  English  grammar. 
Book-keeping,  &c. 

Mr.  IJelmar,  who  continues  to  tcacli  the  French  lan- 
guage, is  occupied  every  forenoon  in  instructing  his  nu- 
merous classes. 

The  cla,ss  of  pupils  in  the  Spanish  language,  is  under 
the  guidance  of  M.  Jose  Elijio  de  la  Puente  who  devotes 
the  forenoon  of  eacli  day  to  that  task. 

M.  J.  Martin  Jakubowski  teaches  the  German  lan- 
guage to  a  class  in  the  forenoon,  and  gives  assistance  to 
the  geogi"aphical  classes  in  the  afternoon. 

The  younger  classes  are  taught  penman.shlp  by  Mr. 
William  Adams;  who  gives  insti-uction  in  tlie  same 
branch,  and  also  in  gcograjihy,  at  the  ])rejiaratoi'y  school 
which  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Eli  Griffith. 

Mr.  William  Mason  has  the  department  of  Drawing. 
Hy  him  the  scholars  are  tauglit  /inrar  drawl nij;,  landscape 
and  map  drawing.  He  attends  at  the  school  tliree  times 
a  week,  and  is  charged  solely  with  communicating  a 
knowledge  of  his  beautiful,  attractive,  and  most  useful 
art. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  materials  for  promot- 
ing your  views  in  regard  to  the  diifusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  rising  and  ho])eful  nieml)ers  of  your  depart- 
ment of  insti-uction,  we  may  state,  lliat  llicre  is  an  abun- 
dant fiu-niture  of  globes,  ma])s  on  rollei-s,  ])astel)t)ard 
maps,  atlasses,  gazetteers,  dictionaries  and  other  books 
of  reference;  besides  tasteful  and  very  remarkably  dis- 
tinct patterns  for  drawing,  an  efficient  chemical  ap]xi- 
ratus,  and  a  valuable  ])liiloso]ihlcal  apparatus  recently 
procured.  These  materials,  the  whole  of  which  have 
been  obtained  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  $;)0{)0  to  the 
Principal,  afford  evidence,  not  (<nly  of  the  faci lilies  scat- 
tered in  the  path  of  his  scholars;  but  also  of  iiiti  libe- 
rality and  anxiety  to  co-operate  with  you,  in  rendering 


the  dejiartment  as  available  as  possible,  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  accurate  and  useful  information. 

The  committee  have  further  to  state,  that  the  semi- 
annual examination  of  the  pupils  took  place  in  the  third 
week  of  February;  that  it  occupied  three  days  of  labo- 
rious investigati<m  into  the  progress  made  by  the  classes, 
and  was  principally  comprised  undertlie  following  heads: 

1.  Jtciidini!^.  Perhaps  no  accomphshment  is  of  more 
difficult  attainment  than  the  art  of  reading  well.  A  ma- 
jority of  gentlemen,  even  of  good  and  elaborate  educa- 
tion, sliow  fortli,  in  reading  aloud,  the  manifest  deficien- 
cies of  the  common  modes  of  instruction  on  this  point; 
the  committee  M-ere,  therefore,  much  surprised  to  find 
many  excellent  readers  in  course  of  the  examination. 
The  voice,  of  even  very  young  scholars  has  assumed  un- 
der a  correct  guidance,  something  of  tlie  fulness  and 
power  of  riper  years.  A  gi'eat  attention  to  pauses,  a  de- 
lilierate  and  distinct  pronunciation,  and  an  unembaiTass- 
ed  employment,  of  the  natural  powers  of  elocution,  in- 
dicated to  us  the  care  with  which  their  habits  in  this  es- 
sential point  of  edvication  are  formed. 

TVritinp;.  The  specimens  presented  for  our  inspection 
were,  for  the  most  part,  gcod. 

Arithmetic.  I'he  classes  were  examined  either  in  new 
examples  or  in  those  contained  in  Colburn's  Arithmetic, 
and  not  only  the  committee,  but  the  visitors  generally, 
noticed  the  rapidity  with  which  problems  were  solved 
in  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  of  which  the  meaning, 
as  well  as  the  methods,  seemed  to  be  clearly  compre- 
hended by  the  pupils. 

GeoL^raphy,  ancient  and  modern,- — the  use  and  construc- 
tion of  Maps; — Globes.  A  very  satisfactory  examination 
was  made  on  the  above  named  subjects.  Very  conside- 
rable and  accurate  knowledge  was  manifested  by  many; 
soTTie  of  the  maps  presented  for  our  inspection  were  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  correctness:  tlie  use  of  the  globes 
appeared  to  be  well  imderstood  by  many  individuals, 
who  solved  f;)r  us  various  problems  in  latitude,  longitude, 
time,  8ic.  &c.  Our  common  opinion  is,  that  very  en- 
couraging progress  has  been  made  in  these  departments. 

Latin  and  Greek  Languages.  The  higher  classes  aji- 
peared  to  possess  a  correct  knowledge  of  Latin,  evinced 
not  only  in  pronunciation  and  In  their  translations,  but  in 
parsing,  &c.  Tacitus  was  read  with  facility.  'I'helr 
knowledge  of  Greek  was  creditable,  particidarly  as 
shown  in  the  examinations  in  the  the  poetry  of  the 
Grteca  Majora,  and  Sophocle's  Tragedies.  Generally, 
it  may  be  remarked  of  tlie  larger  proportion  of  those 
who  were  examined  in  these  languages,  that,  however 
differing  in  stages  of  advancement,  they  appeai-ed  to 
have  been  taught  on  a  system,  combining  with  great 
accuracy  tlie  most  expeditious  progress.  Credit  is  due 
to  Mr.  Johnson  for  his  successful  efforts  to  acquire  a  fa- 
miliar use  of  the  modern  Greek,  wliereby  he  has  been 
enaliled  to  teach  his  classes  such  a  pronunciation  as  will 
greatly  and  advantageously  concur  in  abolishing  the  pro- 
vincialLsm  which  renders  that  noble  language  unintelligi- 
ble when  spoken  or  reid  by  persons  of  difi'erent  nations. 

German  Language.  Several  boys,  (not  less  than  30) 
make  satisfactory  ])rogress  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Ja- 
kurbowski.  It  is  exceedingly  to  be  desired  tliat  an  in. 
creased  attention  should  be  jjaid  to  this  branch  in  the 
American  schools;  in  Pennsylvania  it  is  commonly  used 
by  a  great  number  of  our  fellow  citizens,  aciicumstance 
whicli,  leaving  out  of  view  the  vast  .stores  of  erudition  it 
contiilns,  ougiit  to  commend  it  to  the  special  favour  of 
the  luiblic. 

French  and  Spanish  Languages.  Mr.  Tolman,  Uie 
teacher  of  French,  has  about  ninety,  and  M.  de  la  Puente 
:ibout  thirty  ]niplls.  The  French  jnijiils  have  made  very 
crcdital)le  jji-ogress;  many  of  them  read  I'^rench  with  fa- 
cility; and,  with  a  good  j)ronunciation,  have  acquired, 
under  the  assiduous  care  of  M.  IJolman,  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  gi-ammalical  construction  and  idiom 
of  (h.at  most  useful  hmgu.age.  The  Spanish  scholars 
read,  and  pronounced  with  case  and  correctness,  jias. 
sag^3  which  tliey  translated  from  Spanish  into  English, 
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and  again  into  Spanish.  We  may  safely  refer  to  parents 
generally  for  proofs  of  the  satisfactory  progress  made 
here. 

English  Grammar.— JEhcution,— Composition.  The 
committee  wish  not  to  bestow  indisci-iminate  praise;  but 
they  can  not  withhold  their  commendation  of  the  re- 
markable progi-ess,  made  particularly  in  the  first  of  these 
branches;  in  whicli  several  pupils  displayed  a  ripe  and 

pregnant  scholarship.    One  of  tlie  monitors was 

j)laced  on  an  elevated  stage;  and  directed  to  ask  ques- 
tions in  English  grammar,  of  any  boy  in  tlie  school ;  it  is 
believed  he  found  not  one  unprepared  witli  the  correct 
answer;  then  being  in  turn  subjected  to  a  severe  scrutiny 
by  pupils  from  various  parts  of  the  house,  lie  clearly 
vindicated,  by  the  correctness  and  fluency  of  his  replies, 
Ills  undoubted  cldm  to  the  rank  of  monitor. 

In  Geometry,  Algebi'a,  and  Trigonometry,  and  other 
mathematical  studies,  the  classes  reflect  credit  on  their 
insti'uctors. 

Drawing.  Those  of  the  board  \vho  are  familiar  with 
the  productions  of  Mi-.  Mason's  pencil,  will  easily  be  con- 
vinced that  under  his  tutelage  a  good  progress  will  be 
made:  some  of  the  specimens  were  very  gi-atifying  to 
the  committee  who  recognise  in  them  the  care  of  a  teacli- 
er  whose  pencil  for  truth,  beauty,  and  grace,  is  scarcely 
exceeded  by  any  in  this  countr}'. 

The  committee,  without  particularising  various  other 
subjects  on  which  the  scholars  were  examined,  will  pro- 
ceed to  state,  that  it  was  a  source  of  regret,  that  a  larger 
attendance  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  especially  of  pa- 
rents and  guai'dians  of  the  studeiits  could  not  be  obtained. 
They  were  persuaded  that  the  system  adopted  in  the 
high  school  would,  by  dint  of  facts,  have  commended 
itself  to  their  hearty  and  unbiassed  approval.  In  fact, 
the  monitorial  system,  which  has  found  some  opposition 
out  of  doors,  appears  to  us  to  be  most  happily  adapted 
to  produce  a  contagious  spirit  of  emulation  among  young 
persons,  who  holding  converse  chiefly  with  those  of 
equal  age,  receive  fi-om  them  more  cheerfully  and  un- 
derstandingly,  the  necessaiy  explanations,  which  have 
among  them  a  sort  of  technicality,  lost  in  riper  years. 
Your  teachers  have  found  that  if  they  once  succeed  in 
imparting  to  an  intelligent  monitor  the  meaning  of  any 
problem,  a  short  interval  of  time  only  is  required  to 
make  it  the  common  property  of  his  particular  class. 

As  to  the  degree  of  responsibility  under  this  system, 
which  has  been  objected  to,  it  is  manifestly  very  great; 
and  its  demands  are  rigidly  enforced.  A  boy  can  not  go 
to  this  scliool  unprepared  for  his  exercise  without  the 
knowledg'e  of  the  principal:  the  deportment  of  that  gen- 
tleman towards  the  scholaj's  being  at  once  dig'nlned  and 
respectful,  produces  in  them  the  corresponding  fruits  of 
respect  and  attention  to  duty.  No  industrious  boy  can 
be  overlooked;  his  claims  to  distinction  ai-c  recorded  in 
the  dally  and  weekly  reports:  he  knows,  that  to  take 
rank  of  his  monitor,  it  is  only  necessary  to  excel.  Tlie 
rule  of  challenging  for  places,  therefore  inculcates,  by  a 
natural  line  of  distinction,  an  industiious  spirit,  which 
may  reign  over  the  longest  periods  of  after  life;  a  spirit 
which,  while  it  grounds  him  in  the  elements  of  knowledge, 
lays  to  them  the  broad  bases  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

Finally,  the  committee  represent  to  the  board  as  a 
reason  why  it  should  spare  no  pains  to  foster  and  patron- 
ise the  high  school — its  cheapness — talents  in  learned 
professions  and  pursuits  ought  to  be  libci-ally  rewarded; 
we  woidd  not,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  recommend 
any  system  in  place  of  instruction,  merely  on  account  of 
its  cheapness.  In  the  present  case,  owing  to  the  com- 
prehensive and  prudent  nature  of  the  plan,  we  find  com- 
I)ined  with  hberal  compensation  for  superior  talents  and 
devotedness,  the  most  moderate  charges.  I-'or  the  vciy 
■  small  sum  of  $28  per  unnum,  pupils  may  be  tauglit  six 
languages,  together  with  the  various  othc  r  bi-anches  of 
knowledge  that  are  required  to  fit  them  either  to  enter 
the  colleges  advantageously,  or  cngag-c  at  once  in  the 
active  duties  and  caUings  of  life.  The  man  in  moderate 
circumstances,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  place  his  son  on 


a  footing,  in  respect  of  moral  and  intellectual  worth, 
with  the  offspring  of  his  wealthier  fellow  citizen,  finds 
in  this  truly  republican  institution  c\cry  facility  for  the 
gi-atification  of  so  laudable  an  ambition.  Such  in  fact  is 
the  design  and  operation  of  the  High  School  of  the 
Franklin  Institute. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
(Signed.) 

A.   G.   Raistoit, 
J.   B.   Gauimgues, 
Gr.onGE  Fox, 
Henut  Ho  UN, 

C.    C.    BlDHLE, 

J.   R.   MiTcuELr., 
R.  E.  Griffith, 

CUAULES    A'VIIEELEII, 

C.   D.   Meigs. 

March  12,  1828. 


ANNALS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

From  the  recovered  minutes  of  the  Common  Council, 
from  1704  to  1776;  extracted  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette. 

{Continued.} 

Evan  Owen  and  John  Cadwallader  arc  appointed  to 
Imploy  workmen  to  fiill  up  the  old  well  at  the  Centre, 
Also  to  speak  to  Jas.  Posturns  to  Remove  the  old  Pumi> 
and  fill  up  the  old  well  at  the  end  of  Jones's  alley. 

26  June,  1727. — The  persons  appointed  to  get  the 
stack  of  chimneys  in  the  house  fformerly  ThomasEmley's. 
pulled  down,  now  report  that  the  second  stack  of  chim- 
neys are  pulled  down. 

17  Aug,  1727. — Alderman  Hill,  alderman  Plumstead, 
and  Anthony  Morris,  are  desired  to  view  the  bridge  over 
the  Dock  at  the  south  end  of  Front  sti-eet,  and  to  calcu- 
late the  charge  of  putting  the  same  into  good  order,  and 
to  calculate  the  charge  of  putting  tlie  same  into  good 
order,  and  make  report  to  next  council;  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  get  subscription  towards  the  doing  thereof. 

25  Sept.  1727.— C.  Read,  Mayor. 

William  Chancellor  applying  to  this  Board  for  tlie  sum 
of  tliirteen  pounds  ten  shillings,  due  to  him  for  making 
the  fflag  Presented  to  the  Gov'r  by  this  Corporation,  the 
Mayor  is  desired  to  pay  him  for  the  same  out  of  the  Mo- 
neys in  his  hands  belonging  to  the  Corporation. 

6  Feby.  1728.     T.  Lawrence,  Mayor. 

A  motion  being  made  tliata  fflag  staft" should  be  Erect- 
ed on  Society  Hill,*  the  old  one  being  rotten  and  taken 
down,  and  there  being  a  necessity  for  ye  same  to  be  done 
immediately.  Ordered,  that  one  be  provided  upon  this 
cmergencie  at  the  charge  of  the  Corporation. 

22  March  1728. 

Richard  Armitt  Represented  to  tills  Board  that  many 
Hucksters  in  this  City  buying  provisions  in  the  Market, 
&  often  meet  the  people  coming  to  Markett  at  the  enda 
of  the  Street,  and  then  buy  up  provisions,  which  mig-ht 
be  prevented  by  appointing  an  Hour  both  Winter  &.Sum- 
mer,  for  the  Ringing  the  Bell.  The  Board  took  tlie 
same  into  consideration,  8c  order  that  Ordinance  of  this 
city  should  be  forthwith  put  into  execution  &  published 
for  suppressing  the  sd  practice. 

16  May  1728. 

The  Board  having  heard  that  a  lottery  was  Intended 
to  be  Erected  by  Samuel  Kcinier  in  tills  city,  during  this 
present  Fair,  he  having  sett  fforth  several  printed  papers 
for  that  purpose,  the  Board  sent  for  the  said  Keimcr, 
who  came  &  having*  heard  what  he  had  to  say  in  behalf 
of  the  said  Lottery.  Ordered  that  no  Lottery  be  kept 
during  the  said  flTair. 

7  Oct.  1729.  The  Keeping  of  a  Tavern  in  the  Prison 
being  under  tlic  Consideration  of  this  Board,  tliey  are  of 
opinion  that  the  same  is  a  great  Nuisance  and  ought  to 

•*  Society  Hill  was  the  eastern  pait  of  what  is  now 
called  Southwark. 
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be  suppressed  &.  that  the  Removal  tliercof  be  Uecom- 
mentled  to  tlie  Ma^sti-acy. 

5  Jany.  1729.  The  Board  lia\ing  now  resumed  tlic 
Consideration  of  Building'  a  Number  of  Market  Stalls  for 
tl»e  accommodation  of  such  as  bring  Provisions  from  tlie 
Jerseys  as  well  as  our  own  Inhabitants,  having'  occasion 
to  buv,  It  is  agreed  by  a  Majority  of  this  Board,  that 
Twenty  Stalls  shidl  be  erected  between  the  Court  House 
&  the  lUver,  to  begin  One  hundi'ed  fiect  castwaid  from 
the  steps  of  the  Court  house. 

16  Sep.  1730. — Thomas  Griffiths  Mayor. 

It  is  ortlered  by  this  Board  that  the  Vendue  Master 
for  the  time  being  do  not  sell  an)'  goods  at  Vendue  un- 
der tlie  value  of  rtifty  shillings  in  one  Lot  Except  wear- 
ing ajjparcl  or  second  hand  goods  &.  except  as  in  the  Law 
for  regulating  Vendues  is  Excepted. 

'2S  Sep.  IToO. — Pati-ic  Bairdthe  Vendue  Master  now 
attended  this  Board  to  agree  with  them  for  the  rent  of 
liis  stantling  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Court  house 
to  Vendue  goods.  And  he  now  agrees  to  pay  the  sum 
of  Eight  pounds  per  an.  in  ftbur  quarterly  pajments. 

THE  AUDITORS  IlEPORT, 

That  the  Commissionei-s  assessed  a  tax  of  one  hundi-ed 

and  twent\-  thousand  nine  hundred  eighty-two  dollai-s 

a«d  forty-three  cents  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the 

vear  1827.     Tiie  assessment  for  the  County  Tax  upon 

the  several  districts  of  tlie  countv,  results  as  follows: 

City  of  Fliiladelphia  '  $71,391  73 

Northern  Liberties,  incorporated      11,886  93 

Northern  Libeilies,  unincorporated    2,642  14 

Kensington,  East  and  West  3,360  40 

I'cnn  Township  7,374  88 

Southwai-k,  East  and  West  6,657  96 

Moyamensing  2,072  57 

V.aisyunk  1,813  74 

King-se-sing  1,205  40 

Blo'ckley  2,903  05 

lloxborougji  1,484  75 

(iennantown  2,562  56 

Bristol  1,156  35 

Oxford  1,681  35 

Lower  Dublin  1,621   19 

BybeiTy  774  05 

Moreland  393  56 


Total 


120,982  43 


PARDON  OF  OFFENDERS. 
Pardons  granted  by  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  tlie  second  Tuesday  of  December  1799,  to  the  19th 
of  May  1819. 

By  Governor  M'Kean. 
In  1799.  From  2d  Tuesday  in  Dec.  to  31st  inclusive     4 

1800  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec.  do.  140 

1801  do  do  66 

1802  do  do  67 

1803  do  do  185 

1804  do  do  140 

1805  do  do  152 

1806  do  do  129 

1807  do  do  114 

1808  do  to  2d  Tuesd.iy  of  Dec,  174 

1180 
Bj"  Governor  Snyder. 
In  1808.  From  2d  Tuesday  in  Dec.  to  31st  inclusive      2 

1809  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec.  do  125 

1810  do  do  104 

1811  do  do  130 

1812  do  do  111 

1813  do  do  68 

1814  do  do  86 

1815  do  do  99 


1816 
1817 


do  do 

do  to  2d  Tuesday  of  Dec. 


145 
146 


1016 
By  Governor  Findlay. 
In  1817.  From  2d  Tuesday  in  Dec.  to  31st  inclusive      9 

1818  IstJan.  to'olst  Dec.  do.        150 

1819  do     to  19Ui  May  do  49 

■ 208 

FALL  OF  RAIN. 
An  account  of  the  water  that  fell  in  Rain  and  snow,  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.    fi-om  1812   to   1819   inclusive,  and  the 
number  of  days,  in  each  year,  in  which  there  was  falhng 


weatlier 

1819. 

Yeara. 

Inches. 

Bays. 

Months. 

Inches. 

Days 

1812 

S3  4-8ths,  69 

Januai-v 

0  1-8 

1 

1813 

40  1-8 

75 

February 

2  5-8 

6 

1814 

52  2-8 

74. 

Mai-ch 

3  6-8 

8 

1815 

37  7-8 

57 

April 

2  1-8 

5 

1816 

30  7-8 

70 

May 

3  1-8 

8 

1817 

40  9-8 

70 

June 

1 

4 

1818 

36  4-8 

68 

.  July 

4  9-8 

9 

August 

8  3-8 

11 

September 

1  4-8 

4 

October 

1 

2 

Novembe 

1  2-8 

S 

December 

2  2-8 

5 

31  4-8 

66 

The  following  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  bequests 
made  liy  the  late  John  Gi-andom,  of  Philadelphia  to 
Piil^lic  Institutions  : — 

To  the  Orphans'  Asylum,  $5,000 

Widows'  Asylum,  5,000 

Friends'  Asylum  for  Insane  Persons,  5,000 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions,  5,000 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  3,000 

Philadelphia  Dispensary,  per  an.  S80  00"^  ,_j 
Southern  Dispensary,  111  10  I   £  ^ 

Northern  Dispensai-y,  120  00  f  g  g 

Apprentices'  Library,  75  Ooj    ^  '" 

Of  the  residue  of  his  estate  he  bequeathed  the  princi- 
pal pai-ts  to  such  of  his  relations  as  he  thought  stood  in 
need  of  an  increase  of  fortune.  To  some  of  his  tenants 
he  made  liberal  bequests. 

Board  of  Health. — The  following  gentlemen  were  on 
Mond.iy  elected  members  of  the  Boaid  of  Health  for  tlie 
ensuing  year:  viz-. 

By  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 

Cornelius  Comegys,  Capt.  E.  Wallington, 

James  Kitchen  Chas.  Lukens,  M.  D. 

Robert  E.  Griffith,  Saml.  J.  Robins. 

By  the  Commissioners  of  Spring  Garden — Chai'les 
Souder. 

By  tl\e  Commissioncre  of  Kensington — John  Harrison, 
Esq. 

By  Uie  Commissioners  of  Southward — Dr.  Jesse  R. 
Burden. 

By  the  Commissioners  of  Moyamensing^ — ^R.  L.  Loug-- 
head,  Esq. 

The  Select  and  Common  Councils,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, decided  to  erect  a  Steeple  on  the  St.ite  House, 
agreeably  to  Mr.  Strickland's  plan,  and  appropriated  for 
that  purpose,  and  purchase  of  a  Clock  &  Bell,  $12,000, 
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NEWSPAPERS 

Published  in  Pennsylvania  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

CONTINUED    rnOM    PAGE    174. 

[Extracted  from  Thomas's  History  of  Frinting,  1810] 

GERMAN  NEWSPAPERS, 
Printed  in  Fkiladelphia  premously  to  the  year  1775. 

A  newspaper  in  the  German  language  was  pubhshed, 
weekly,  in  Philadelphia,  as  early  as  May  1743.  The 
printer  of  it  was  Joseph  Crellius,  who  first  lived  in  Mar- 
ket sti-eet,  but  during  this  year  removed  to  Arch  street, 
where  the  paper  was,  probably,  printed  and  published 
several  years.  In  November  1743,  Crellius  advertised 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Journal,  that  he  had  opened  his 
"Winter  Evening  German  School,  and  continued  to 
print  his  WeeklyGerman  Newspaper,"  the  title  of  which 
I  am  infoi-med,  was  The  High'  Dutch  Pennsylvania  Jour- 
nal. I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  this 
newspaper,  but  I  believe  it  was  the  first  that  was  printed 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  German  language. 

By  an  advertisement  in  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of 
September,  1751,  I  find  there  was  at  that  time,  "A 
Dtddi  and  English  Gazette,  containing  the  freshest  Ad- 
vices, foreign  and  domestic,  with  other  entertaining 
and  useful  Matters  in  both  Languages,  adapted  to  tlie 
Convenience  of  such  as  incline  to  learn  either,"  printed 
"at  the  German  Printing-Office,  in  Arch-street;  price 
five  shillings  per  annum." — "At  the  same  place  Copper- 
plate Printing  was  performed  in  the  best  manner."  The 
name  of  the  pubhsher  of  this  paper  is  not  mentioned; 
but,  it  is  supposed  to  be  Gotthan  Armbmster. 

A  press  for  the  German  language  was  established  in 
this  city  as  early  as  1755,  and  probably  before  this  time, 
at  tlie  expense  of  a  society  in  London,  fomied  for  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  "  promoting  religious  knowledge 
among  the  German  emigrants  in  Pennsylvania."  School 
books  and  relig-ious  tracts  in  the  German  language  were 
printed  at  this  press;  and,  in  order  to  convey,  with  the 
greater  facility,  political  and  other  information  to  the 
German  citizens,  a  newspaper  was  published  at  this 
establishment.  The  title  of  this  paper  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain;  nor  whether  it  was  the  paper  befcA-e 
mentioned.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
old  paper  was  discontinued,  and  that  this  was  a  new  es- 
tablishment.   It  was  printed  by  Anthony  Armbmster. 

The  reverend  doctor  William  Smitli,  provost  of  the 
college  at  Philadelphia,  was  agent  for  the  English  so- 
ciety, and  had  the  direction  of  tlie  press,  and  of  the 
newspaper. 

Formal  complaints  having  been  made  to  the  house  of 
assembly  respecting  the  official  conduct  of  William 
Moore,  esq.  president  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for 
tlie  county  of  Chester,  the  assembly  apphed  to  the  go- 
vernor to  remove  him  from  office.  Moore,  in  his  vindi- 
cation, presented  "a  humble  address"  to  the  governor, 
which  was  expressed  in  terms  that  proved  oft'cnsive  to 
the  assembly.  It  was  published  both  in  the  Gazette  and 
in  the  Journal;  and,  application  was  made  to  doctor 
Smith  to  pubhsh  a  German  translation  of  it  in  the  Ger- 
man newspaper,  with  which  he  complied.  The  house 
of  assembly  considered  tiiis  address  as  a  higli  reflection 


on  the  proceedings  of  their  body,  and  resolved  that  "  it 
wasahbel." 

The  assembly  were  desirous  of  discovenng  the  author 
of  the  German  translation.  They  were  suspicious  of 
doctor  Smith;  the  three  printers  of  newspapers  and  se- 
veral other  persons,  were  simimoned  to  give  then-testi- 
mony before  the  assembly.  Hall  and  Bradford,  printers 
of  theEnghsh  newspapers  knew  nothing  of  the  German 
translation  and  were  dismissed.  Armbruster  was  mteiTO- 
gated;  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at- 
arms,  for  a  contempt  to  the  house  in  prevaricating  in  his 
testimony,  and  refusing  to  answer  a  question  put  to  him; 
but  he  was  the  next  day  discharged,  on  his  asking  par- 
don, giving  dh-ect  answers,  and  paying  fees. 

The  reverend  doctor  Smhh,the  editor  of  the  German- 
paper,  and  judge  Moore,  were  on  the  6th  of  January, 

1758,  apprehended  and  brought  before  the  house. 
Moore  was  charged  by  the  assembly  with  maladministra- 
tion in  his  office  as  a  magistrate,  and  with  writing  and 
publishing  the  address.  In  respect  to  the  first  charge, 
he  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  house;  at  the  same  timo 
declai-ing  his  desire  to  obtain  an  impartial  hearing  before 
the  governor,  the  usual  tribunal  in  such  cases;  or,  before 
a  court  of  justice,  where  he  could  be  acquitted  or  con- 
demned by  his  peers.  To  the  second  chai-ge  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  wrote  and  pubhshed  tlie  address  to 
the  governor,  and  claimed  a  right  to  do  it.  He  was  im- 
prisoned for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  house,  and  for  writing  the  address.  Doctor  Smith 
was  also  committed  for  printing  and  publishing  the  ad- 
dress, although  he  pleaded  "  that  the  samel  thing  had 
been  done  four  weeks  before  by  Frankhn  and  HaU, 
printers  to  the  house,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette;  and 
afterward,  by  Bradford,  printer  of  the  Pennsylvama 
Journal;  neither  of  whom  had  been  molested." 

The  house,  by  two  resolves,  fixed  tlie  nature  of  the 
crh-ne,  and  their  own  authority  to  try  it.  Smith,  before 
he  left  die  house,  ofiered  to  appeal  to  the  king  in  coun- 
cil- but  this  was  not  taken  notice  of  by  the  assembly.  It 
was  intimated  to  Smith  that  he  could  escape  confinement 
only  by  making  satisfactory  acknowledgment  to  the 
house;  to  this  he  rephed,  "that  he  thought  ithisduty  to 
keep  the  Dutch  press  as/;ee  as  any  other  press  m  the 
province;  and,  as  he  was  conscious  of  no  offence  against 
the  house,  his  hps  should  never  give  his  heart  the  he; 
there  being  no  punishment,  which  they  could  mfiict, 
half  so  terrible  to  him  as  the  thought  of  forfeiting  his  ve- 
racity and  good  name  with  tlie  worid."  He  spoke  more 
to  the  same  purpose,  which  was  so  highly  approved  by 
a  large  audience,  that  on  this  occasion  had  crowded  m- 
to  the  hall  of  the  assembly,  as  to  produce  a  burst  ot  ap- 
plause. Some  gentlemen  who  gave  this  token  ot  their 
approbation,  were  taken  into  custody,  examined,  repn. 
iiZ.led  and  discharged.  SmiUi  and  Moore  detennmed 
to  petition  tlie  king  for  redi-ess.* 

Another  German  paper  ^^^s  established  ^bout  the  year 

1759,  by  Miller  and  Weiss,  convej^ancors  the  otliei«  be- 
ing discontinued.  It  was  printed  for  them  about  two 
years  by  Armbruster,  and  Uien  thscontinued.  ^ 

^^See  American  Magazine  for  Januaiy,  1758.— See 
also.  Journals  of  the  house  of  assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
for  1757  and  1758, 
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Anthony  Armbnister  in  1762,  began  a  new  German 
paper,  and  published  it  weekly  several  yeare  in  Ai'ch 
street. 

H.  Miller's  German  paper  was  commenced  also  in 
1762.  And  foi-  some  time  there  were  two  German  and 
two  English  newspapers  publislied  in  Philadelphia. 

Der  COocljentnc^e  pijlaDelpJifcIje 
@)taatbote» 

This  newspaper  was  first  published  in  tiie  German 
language  sit  Philadelphi.i,  in  January,  1762,  printed  by 
Henry  Miller,  Mith  German  types,  very  similar  to,  though 
handsomer  than  English  blacks.  It  was,  as  occasion  re- 
quired, printed  on  a  whole  or  half  sheet  of  foolscap; 
the  size  of  the  paper  was,  afterward,  enlarged  to  a  crown 
sheet.  The  day  of  publication,  at  first,  was  Monday,  but 
it  was  frequently  changed. 

In  1775,  the  paper  was  enlarged  to  a  demy  size,  and 
published  twice  a  week,  on  Tuesday  and  Fridaj'.  In 
1776,  only  once  a  week,  on  Tuesdays,  at  6s.  per  annum. 

In  1765,  a  cut  of  a  postman  on  horseback,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  title;  the  postman  was  on  a  gallop,  and 
held  in  his  left  hand  a  newspaper,  on  wliich  appeared 
the  word  "  Novx." 

In  1768,  the  title  was  altered  to  "  Pennsylvanische 
Staatsbote,"  in  Enghsh,  Pennsyh'ania  Postboy. 

In  1775,  the  cut  was  omitted,  and  the  paper  entitled, 
Ilenrlch  Miller's  Pennsylvanischer  Staaishote.  With  this 
alteration  in  the  title,  it  was  printed  until  the  British 
ai-my  took  possession  of  the  city  in  1777;  the  pubhca- 
tion  of  it  was  then  suspended,  but  was  revived  soon  af- 
ter that  army  evacuated  Philadelphia,  and  continued  till 
May,  1779,  when  the  pubUsher  retired  from  business, 
and  the  Postboy  was  no  longer  issued  from  the  press. 

Beside  these,  I  believe  there  were  one  or  two  other 
German  newspapers  published  for  a  short  time  in  Phila- 
delphia, before  1775;  but,  my  most  diligent  inquiries 
after  an  account  of  them  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Styner  and  Cist  began  a  German  paper  in  1775,  but 
for  want  of  proper  encouragement  it  was  soon  relin- 
quished. 

James  Robertson,  who  before  1775,  printed  at  Alba- 
ny; and,  afterward,  at  Norwich  and  New  York,  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  whilst  the  British  army  occupied 
the  city,  a  paper  entitled,   "  The  Royal  Gazette." 

MAGAZINES,  &c. 

PUBLISHED  I>r  PmLADEZPHIA  BEFOnE  THE  HEYOLUTIOS^. 
I. 

The  General  Magazine,  and  Historical  Chronicle,  for  all 

the  British  Plantations  in  America. — 125.  per  annum. 

12mo. 

This  was  published  monthly.  No.  1,  appeared  in 
January,  1741.  It  has  for  a  frontispiece,  the  prince  of 
Wales'  coronet  and  feather,  with  the  motto,  Ich  Bien. 
It  was  published  only  six  months. 

Imprint — "  Philadelphia:  Printed  and  sold  by  Benja- 
min Prankhn." 

II. 
The  American  Magazine,  or  a  Monthly  View  of  the  Bri- 
tish Colonies. 

First  published  January,  1741.  Foolscap  8vo.  forty 
eight  pages.     12*.  per  annum. 

Imprint — "Philadelphia:  Printed  and  sold  !)y  Andrew 
Bradford." 

This  work  was  edited  by,  and  published  for,  John 
Webbc,  who  having  issued  the  prospectus  from  the 
American  Mercury  of  November  6,  1740,  gave  offence 
to  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  produced  a  .short,  l)ut  smart 
paper  war  between  Franklin,  Webbe  and  Bradford. 
Webbe  had  employed  Bradford  to  print  the  woik. — 
Franklin  asserted  that  it  had  previously  been  engaged 
to  him.  This  was  contradicted  by  Webbe;  but  he  ac- 
knowledged he  had  conversed  with  Franklin  on  the 
subject,  who  had  given  to  him  in  writing  the  terms  on 


which  he  would  print  and  publish  it.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Franklin  began  tlie  Magazine  above  mention- 
ed, and  published  it  a  montli  sooner  than  Webbe  could 
bring  his  forward. 

I  cannot  find  that  Bradford  and  Webbe  printed  more 
than  two  numbers  of  this  work. 

III. 
The  American  Magazine,  or  Monthly  Chronicle  for  the 

British  Colonies.     By  a  Society  of  Gentlemen,     ^'eri- 

tatis  Cultores  Fraudis  Inimici.     Price  125.    per  an- 
num. 

I'his  Magazine  was  first  pubhshed  October,  1757.  Im- 
print— "  Philadelphia:  Printed  by  William  Bradford." 

It  was  discontinued  soon  after  the  appearance  of  The 

New  American  Magazine,  printed  January,   1758,  by 

Parker,  and  edited  by  Nevil,  at  Woodbridge.     I  cannot 

find  that  Bradford  published  more  than  tlu-ee  numbers. 

lY. 

Tlte  Penny  Post. 

This  was  a  small  work  of  a  few  pages  12mo.  published 
for  a  short  time  by  Benjamin  Mecom,  in  1769.     I  h.ave 
not  seen  a  copy  of  it.     His  design  was  to  print  it  week- 
ly; but  it  came  from  the  press  in  an  in-egular  manner. 
V. 
The  American  Magazine. 

Was  published  monthly,  through  the  year  1769,  for 
its  author  Lewis  Nichola;  each  number  contained  forty- 
eight  pages.  To  this  Magazine  were  subjoined  the 
transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of 
which  Nicola  was  a  member.  The  work  was  begun  and 
ended  with  the  year.  It  was  piinted  in  octavo,  price 
lo5.  per  annum. 

Nicola  was  born  at  Rochelle,  in  France,  and  educated 
in  Ii'cland.  He  had  some  appointment  in  the  British 
army,  but  qmtted  it.  He  was  the  author  of  one  or  more 
small  military  treatises,  written  about  the  commence- 
ment of  our  revolution,  to  which  he  was  fi'iendly.  He 
obtained  militaiy  rank  in  Pennsylvania,  and  eventually 
became  a  general  officer  in  the  inilitia. 

VI. 

T7ie  Royal  Spiritual  Magazine,  or  the  Christian'' s  Grand 

Treasury. 

This  work  was  begun  in  1771,  and  published  month- 
l}'',  for  a  few  months  only,  by  John  Mac  Gibbons,  in 
Front  street,  between  Arch  and  Race  streets. 

VII. 
The  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  or  American  Monthly  Mu- 
seum. 

This  magtizlne  was  first  published  in  January,  1775, 
by  Robert  Aitken.  The  celebrated  Thomas  Paine,  au- 
thor of  Common  Sense,  &.c.  was  one  of  the  principal 
compilers  and  writers  of  the  Museum.  It  was  a  work 
of  merit;  each  number  contained  forty-eight  pag-cs,  oc- 
tavo, with  an  engraving.     Tlie  war  put  a  period  to  it. 

Aitken  contracted  with  Paine  to  furnish,  monthl}-,  for 
this  work,  a  certiun  quantity  of  original  matter;  but  he 
often  found  it  difficidt  to  prevail  on  Paine  to  comply 
with  his  engagement. 

On  one  of  the  occasions,  when  Paine  had  neglected  to 
supply  the  materials  for  the  Magazine,  within  a  short 
time  of  the  day  of  publication,  Aitken  went  to  his  lodg- 
ings, and  complained  of  his  neglecting  to  fulfil  his  con- 
tract. Paine  heard  him  patientl}',  and  coolly  answered, 
"You  shall  have  them  in  time."  Aitken  expressed 
some  doubts  on  the  subject,  and  insisted  on  P.aine's  ac- 
companying him  and  proceeding  immediately  to  busi- 
ness, as  the  workmen  were  waiting  for  copy.  He  ac- 
corthngly  went  home  witli  Aitken,  and  was  soon  seated 
at  the  table  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  which  always 
included  a  glass,  and  a  decanter  of  brandy.  Aitken  ob- 
served, "  he  would  never  ^^Tite  without  that."  The 
first  glass  pvit  him  in  a  train  of  thinking;  Aitken  feared 
the  second  would  disqualify  him,  or  render  him  unti"act- 
able;  but  it  only  illuminated  his  intellectual  system;  and 
when  he  had  swallowed  the  third  glass,  he  wrote  witli 
great  rapidity,  intelligence  and  precision;  and  his  ideas 
appeared  to  flow  faster  than  he  could  commit  them  ta. 
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papei'.  What  lie  penned  from  the  inspiration  of  the 
brandy,  was  perfectly  fit  for  the  press  without  any  alter- 
ation, or  correction.* 

GERMANTOWN. 

A   public  Journal  was  printed  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, at  Germantown,  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1739, 
by  Cliristopher  Sower.     The  title  of  it  Eng-hshed,  was 
7%e  Pennsylvania  German  Recorder  of  Events. 

At  first  this  paper  was  printed  quarterly  at  three  shil- 
lings per  annum;  it  was,  afterward,  pubhshed  monthly, 
and  was  continued  till  about  the  year  1744.  This  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  the  Gennan 
language  in  America. 

d^ermantanner  'Ztitwn%. 

Germantown  Gazette. 
This  Gazette  was  printed  by  Christopher  Sower,  jun. 
and,  probably,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Germantown  Re- 
corder, which  had  been  published  by  his  father.  It 
was  a  weekly  paper,  and  commenced  about  IN^.  As 
an  appendage  to  it.  Sower  for  some  time  published,  eve- 
ry fortnight,  a  small  Magazine  of  eight  8vo.  pages,  con- 
taining, chiefly,  moral  and  religious  essays;  with  which, 
it  is  said,  he  supplied  his  newspaper  customers  gratis. 
The  Zcitung  was,  I  believe,  continued  until  the  trou- 
bles occasioned  by  the  war  obliged  the  publisher  to  di'op 
it.  It  had  an  extensive  circulation  among  tlie  Germans 
settled  in  Pennsylvania. 

LANCASTER. 

A  newspaper  in  the  English  and  German  languages 
was  published  in  Lancaster  by  Miller  and  Holland,  in 
January  1751.  What  the  title  of  it  was,  I  cannot  learn, 
nor  the  time  at  which  it  was  discontinued. 

Lahn,  Albright  and  Stumer  pubhshed  a  newspaper  in 
English  and  German,  before  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
for  a  short  time  after  its  commencement. 

Francis  Bailey  published  a  paper  in  English  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  He,  afterward,  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  and  published  the  Freeman's  Joui-nal. 

*  Aitken  was  a  man  of  truth,  and  of  an  in-eproachable 
character.  This  anecdote  came  from  him  some  years 
before  his  death. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

The  following  extracts  are  made  from  an  inte- 
resting discourse  delivered  before  the  Pcnn  Society  on 
the  24th  October  last,  entitled  "Sketches  of  the  Primi- 
tive Settlements  on  the  River  Delaware." 

By  James  N.  Barker,  esq. 
The  history  of  oin-  river  commences  at  a  much  earlier 
date  than  is  generally  imagined.  "There  was  of  very 
early  and  ancient  times  (the  beginning  whereof  is  not 
known)  a  settlement  and  plantations  on  the  Delaware, 
made  and  planted  and  inhabited  by  christians  of  the 
Swedish  nation;  and  afterwards  held  and  inhabited,  in 
the  year  1609,  and  for  many  years  after,  by  christians 
under  the  dominion  of  tlie  States  General  of  Holland," 
says  one  of  higli  autiiority.  "The  said  river,  was  in  tlie 
primitive  tymc  likewise  possessed  and  a  colony  planted; 
and  after  this,  in  the  year  1623,  the  flfbrte  Nassaw  was 
built,"  observes  another  of  exalted  station.  A  third  claim 
is  made  by  an  English  author,  wiio  distinctly  asserts,  that 
about  the  year  1588,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  seated  and  left, 
at  the  creek  near  tlie  southern  cape,  thirty  men  and  four 
pieces  of  ordnance;  and  that,  in  tlie  year  1608,  the  Ba- 
ron De  la  War,  governor  of  ^'irginia,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  and  Sir  Samuel  Ai-gal,  took  possession  and  atturn- 
meni  of  the  land  and  its  Indian  kings.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  this  pretension  to  antiquity,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear from  any  liistorical  eridence,  that  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh ever  was  in  America;  and  Stiih,  the  historian  of 
Vii'ginia,  is  of  opinion  he  was  not.  Besides,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Dale  did  not  come  to  the  new  world  until  1611,  nor 


Sir  Samuel  Argal  until  1612,  nor  Lord  De  la  War  him- 
self until  1610. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  ground  of  those  claims,  it  is 
at  least  certain,  that,  as  early  as  1609,  Henry  Hudson,  an 
Enghshman,  but  in  the  service  of  Holland,  a  few  days 
before  he  discovered  the  noble  stream  that  bears  his 
name,  remarked  "the  wliite  sandy  shore"  of  our  capes. 
Fearful  of  the  shoals  that  crowded  the  mouth  of  a  bav, 
to  explore  wliich  he  conceived  it  was  necessary  to  'lave 
"a  small  pinnasse,"  and  after  actually  striking  ground 
once,  he  bore  away  withhis  good  ship  the  "HaJlcMoone" 
which  miglit  have  taken  possession,  if  it  did  not,  leaving 
oui"  nameless  stream  to  receive  its  title  perhaps  from  an 
accident. 

Nine  years  .afterward,  in  1618,  Lord  Delawar,  on  his 
voyage  from  Virginia  to  England,  died,  opposite  the 
moutli  of  tlie  river,  which  thence  it  is  thought,  received 
his  name. 

In  1621,  although  the  Delaware  was  considered  apai-t 
of  Virginia,  tlie  French  and  Dutch  were  peraiitted  to 
trade  with  the  natives,  but  no  European  settlements 
were  made  on  its  shore. 

In  1623,  Captain  Kornelis  Jacobse  Mey,  despatched 
by  the  Holland  West  India  company  under  the  sanction 
of  the  States  General,  who  founded  their  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  tlie  soil  upon  the  discovery  of  Hudson, 
landed  at  the  entrance  of  our  bay,  selected  as  the  fairest 
and  most  fruitful  part  of  the  New-Netherlands.  The 
Dutch  commander  gave  the  name  of  Kornelis  to  the 
southern,  and  Mey  to  the  northern  cape,  and,  sailing  up 
the  virgin  stream,  made  the  first  settlement  of  Europeans 
known  witli  certainty  to  have  taken  place  on  our  river: 
tliis  was  at  Fort  Nassau,  erected  on  the  Sasackan  at  a 
point  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles 
below  Coaquenak,  now  Philadelphia:  the  place_  was 
called  by  the  natives  Techaacho,  and  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Gloucester. 

It  has  been  said  tliat  the  Swedes  and  Fins  visited  tlie 
Delaware  as  early  at  least  as  1627,  but  it  is  not  thought 
they  made  any  permanent  settlements  there  until  1629. 

In  1628,  while  the  Dutch  yet  held  Fort  Nassau,  a  lit- 
tle fresh  v/ater  river,  according  to  Siuyvesant,  was  dis- 
covered on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Delaware,  and  named 
bv  them  Schtiylkil,  that  is  hidden-creek;  at  the  mouth  of 
w'hich  the  Swedes  subsequently  erected  a  fort  beai-ing 
one  of  the  Indian  names  of  the  river,  Manaiiung. 
In  1629,  the  Heer  Godyn  made  purchases  of  land,  from 
the  natives,  at  their  village  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  bay,  extending  "from  Cape  Hinhop  to  the  mouth  oi 
the  river,"  and  in  the  following  year  being  joined  witli 
Bloemart,  purchased  an  additional  ti-act  from  the  ISarati- 
con  chiefs  at  Cape  Mey,  extending  sixteen  miles  idong 
the  opposite  shore.  Being  now  associated  with  the  pa- 
troon  Vanrenselaer  and  others,  an  effort  was  made  to  co- 
lonise the  South  River  by  Godyn,  who  had  already  given 
his  name  to  the  bav.  At  the  creek  on  which  Lewes  now 
stands,  called  Ilocrne  Kill,  and  extending  perhaps  to 
Boompiecs  Hoek,  a  settlement  was  effected;  and  tlic 
I)lace  'heretofore  called  Camwresse  by  the  natives,  and 
by  the  Dutch  by  names  scarcely  to  be  pronounced,  re- 
ceived from  the  proprietor  the  poetical  title  ot  '■^wau- 
endael,  or  Valley  ofSu-ans.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
company,  in  the  same  year,  1630,  the  gallant  alid  en  er- 
prising  Ficterzdc  Fries,  artillery  master,  sailed  tioni  tho 
Texel  with  the  colonists,  and  arriving  safely  in  t-odjn  s 
bay,  built  Fort  Opland,  to  protect  the  valley  ot  the 
suins.  Authoritic4  differ  as  to  the  precise  s.tua  lou 
of  this  fort;  whether  it  occupied  •'"-^^f^  Y' f  ,^ 
Lewes  stands,  or  was  fixed  at  BoompjfsHpek,  uh  ch  m 
the  opinion  of  some  is  the  same  with  Swanendae  1;  oi 
whether  indeed  it  was  not  bmlt  in  th^  following  j^ear 
1631,  to  protect  his  contemplated  whale  fisheij  .  1  he 
fort  however,  was  built,  and  is  described  as  a  house  sur- 
rounded wlth'palisadoes,  but  without  pai-apet  and  as  at 
once  their  fortress  house  of  commerce,  and  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. The  fate  of  thi.  little  colony  has  given  a  me- 
lancholy celebrity  to  the  spot.  De  Vnes  havmg  sailed 
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for  Europe,  the  commander  of  the  place,  ^\ith  a  ridicu- 
lous ostentation,  ercctedapillarncai-the  Ibrtbearing-thc 
arms  of  their  High  Mightinesses  emblazoned  on  a  plate 
of  tin,  as  the  sig-ii  of  Dutch  sovereignty  over  the  land. 
One  of  the  natives,  not  understanding  the  sacredncss  of 
the  symbol,  converted  the  met.il  to  his  own  use.  This 
indignity  could  not  be  borne  v.itli  patience  by  the  com- 
mander, the  silly  GlL'Is  (h.icty  who  imprudently  urged 
his  complaints  and  demands  witli  such  vehemence  and 
importunity,  that  t!ic  h:uassed  and  perplexed  tribe 
brought  him  the  head  of  the  dilinquent.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  commander  repented  his  folly;  but  for  this  he 
had  but  brief  time.  The  relatives  and  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased chief,  effected,  .soon  after,  a  surprise  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  in  one  hour  the  Dutch  ceased  to  exist  on  the 
South  river. 

De  A'ries,  on  his  return  from  Holland,  in  December 
1632,  in  answer  to  his  joyous  salute  to  the  fort,  met  only 
a  mournful  silence,  which  too  truly  informed  him  of  the 
•fate  of  his  countrymen.  He  passed  up  the  river,  now  a 
cheerless  solitude,  fort  Nassau  opposite  Coaquenakic  and 
the  is\M\d.Aqitekanmua,  having-  been  for  some  time  aban- 
doned. Above  Nassau,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tbnmerkil, 
now  Cooper's  Creek,  was  seated  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who 
invited  him  to  enter  the  stream.  He  miglit  have  com- 
plied, and  doubtless  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  their 
treachery,  (for  they  were  of  the  sanguinary  race  of  the 
Sankhicans,)  but  for  the  timely  warning,  humanely  given 
him  by  one  of  the  tribe.  Need  it  be  added  that  the 
generous  individual  was  of  that  sex  bounteously  bestov\- 
ed  upon  the  waj-fai-cr  man,  in  city  or  in  desert,  to  be  his 
solace  and  lus  safeguard — "Woman!  whom  even  her  na- 
tive wilderness  cannot  always  render  wild,  nor  a  life  of 
savage  association  deprive  of  her  innate  softness! — The 
fame  of  the  amiable  princess  of  the  Powhatan  is  desei-v- 
cdly  de.-ir  to  us;  shall  we  not  gi-atefully  cherish  the  me- 
mory of  our  own,  though  nameless  heroine  of  the  Le- 
nape  Wihittuc? 

De  Tries,  after  proceeding  to  Virginia  for  provisions, 
returned  to  Europe,  and  the  Indians  were  left  once 
more,  sole  monarchs  of  the  country.  Not  a  trace  re- 
mained of  the  Dutch  settlements  during  tliis  their  first 
era;  and  so  completely  was  even  their  name  obliterated, 
tliat,  in  the  map  of  Novum  Belgium  by  De  Lact,  publish- 
ed in  his  Nevus  Onuis,  163.3,"but  for  the  names  of  the 
capes,  and  the  river,  it  could  not  be  infen-ed  that  a  Hol- 
lander had  ever  been  in  the  land  of  the  Minquas  and 
Naraticons. 

The  crown  of  England,  it  is  well  known,  from  the 
year  1498,  when  Cabot  sailed  along  the  coast  from  New- 
foundland as  fai-  south  as  the  38th  degi-ee  of  north  lati- 
tude, had  claimed  tiie  country  by  riglit  of  discovery;  and 
the  first  James  or  diaries  gi-antcd  a  commission  to  Sir 
Edmund  Ploydcn,  to  plant  and  possess  an  extensive  ter- 
ritorj-  including  the  North  and  South  rivers.  SirEdmund, 
who  was  created  Earl  ralatinc  of  Nova  Albion,  formed 
a  company  of  viscounts,  barons,  baronets,  knights,  gen- 
tlemen and  adventm-crs;  and  this  goodly  band,  or  a  part 
of  them,  underjthe  style  of  «'the  Albion  knights  of  the 
conversion  of  (the)  twcnt\-three  kings  (of  Ciiaries  ri- 
ver,)" actually  commenced  their  settlements,  here  in 
our  veiy  neighbouriiood.  A  fort  was  begun  at  Eriwo- 
mec,  or  Pensoulceri  in  New-Jersey,  of  which  no  more  trace 
remains,  than  of  the  gold  mine  it  was  to  protect.  Even 
the  sites  of  the  majority  of  those  places  can  only  be  con- 
jectured: Roymount  was  the  present  Lcuje.%  and  Rich- 
ruck  lay  probably  somewhere  between  Salem  and  Al- 
loway's  creeks  in  Jersey.  Of  other  spots  settled  or  in- 
tended to  be,  as  little  is  now  remembered;  such  as  Kil- 
dorpy,  near  the  falls  of  Charics'  river;  or  JJchnl/e,  tiie 
seat  of  a  descendant  of  kings,  IJeauchamp  Plantagenet, 
one  of  the  Knights  companions,  who  was  "  adniitted  as 
the  familiar"  of  the  liarl  P;datine,  and  had  "cabined" 
with  him  for  seven  yeai-s  among  tiic  Indians.  Nay,  the 
very  chosen  residence  of  the  Earl  himself,  the  metropo- 
lis of  his  cmp\re~Watccs.ii—\vh(;vc  seventy  Albion  sub- 
jGCts  were  once  seated,  luis  for  ever,  like  Troy,  disap- 


peared  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  circumstances 
alone  lead  us  to  guess  that  it  once  flourished  on  the  bank 
of  Salem  creek! 

The  planting  of  this  colony  did  not  commence  until 
about  1640.  The  Dutch  of  fscw-Nctherland,  although 
Holland  had  formally  yielded  her  pretensions  to  Eng- 
land, taking  advantage  of  the  internal  commotions  then 
commencing  in  the  British  kingdom,  tenaciously  held 
on  to  their  possessions,  and,  being  occasionally  aided  by 
their  new  rivals  tlic  Swedes  against  a  common  enemy, 
gave  the  English  colonists  much  ti-ouble.  Some  Swe- 
dish soldiers  had  even  dai-ed  to  take  possession  of  the 
abandoned  fort  and  mine  of  Eriwomec,  in  order,  as  Plan- 
tagenet writes,  "  to  cross  the  Dutch  of  Manhatoes  and 
undersell  them."  '*  Since  my  return,"  observes  Master 
Evelyn  in  an  epistle  to  the  Countess  Palatine  in  Eng- 
land— "  eigJitcen  Swedes  arc  settled  in  the  province,  and 
sometimes  six  Dutch  doe  in  a  bo.at  trade  without  feai-." 
Against  a  confederacy  so  powerful  what  could  stand' 
The  gallant  and  accomplished  Ploydcn  was  despoiled 
of  his  dominion — the  Empire  of  New-Albion,  with  its 
wholesome  government  and  laws,  fell — at  what  particu- 
lar period  histoiy  has  not  deigned  to  tell,  and  has  scarce- 
ly left  a  name  behind,  even  in  a  brief  note  on  the  page 
of  a  provincial  record. 

After  the  catasti'ophe  at  Swanendael,  the  Dutch  had 
again  gradually  obtained  footing  on  the  shores  of  Ziuydt 
riviere,  and,  as  eai'ly  as  1638,  we  are  informed  by  the 
Swedish  historian  of  New-Sweden,  Acrelius,  had  erect- 
ed a  fort  at  Hoerne-Kil. 

In  the  year  1638,  the  first  appearance  of  the  S\redes 
is  said  to  have  taken  place,  when,  in  pious  fulfilment  of 
the  design  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  his  illustrious  daught- 
er, aided  by  the  counsels  of  her  chancellor,  the  excellent 
Oxcnstierna,  determined  to  attempt  the  establishing  a 
colony  on  our  river.  Landing  at  Cape  Inhop,  from  the 
beauty  and  fertihty  of  the  place,  the  Swedes  named  the 
spot  on  which  they  first  set  their  feet,  Paradise}. 

From  tliis  period  the  history  of  tlie  Swedes  and 
Dutch  on  our  bay  and  river,  becomes  so  blended,  that 
it  will  be  necessary  hereafter  to  view  theqi  as  they  pro- 
ceed in  their  settlements,  together.  \ 

The  town  of  Christina  Harboury  and  Cfirisfina  Fort, 
were  the  first  places  erected  by  the  Swedes,  and  in  the 
year  of  their  arrival,  1638.  They  stood  at  a  place  called 
by  the  natives  Hopohaccan,  on  the  north  of  the  stream 
Minquaas,  sometimes  called  Suspecough,  and  not  far 
fro.Ti  its  mouth.  The  stream  also  received  the  name  of 
Christina,  w^hich  it  still  retains,  and  a  village  cf  some  an- 
tiquity, fuilher  up  the  creek,  is  yet  called  Christina. — 
But  the  fortand  the  primitive  town  of  Christina  Harbour 
have  disappeared:  happily,  however,  for  tlie  antiquarv, 
an  accurate  draught  of  both,  by  the  engineer  Lindsfromf 
is  preserved  in  the  Nya  Swerige  of  Campanius,  who  fur- 
nishes besides  a  minute  account  of  its  capture  in  1655  by 
the  Dutch  under  Stuyvcsant,  after  a  siege  of  fourteen 
days,  and  which  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Swedish  traveller  Aa///j,  who  visited  this  spot 
in  1748,  had  presented  to  him  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Tran- 
berg,  minister  of  the  Swedish  church  at  Wilmington,  an 
old  Swedish  silver  coin  of  Christina,  found  among  axe^ 
shovels,  and  other  tilings,  at  the  depth  of  about  three  feet 
under  ground,  by  some  workmen,  who  in  the  preceding 
summer  were  throwing  up  a  redoubt  to  protect  the  place 
from  an  expected  attack  by  the  French  and  Spaniards. 
The  new  fortification,  as  ^Ir.  Tranberg  informed  Kalm, 
was  on  the  s.ame  spot  which  the  old  one  had  occupied^ 
K.alm  adds,  that  it  is  nearly  three  miles  from  ths.t  point, 
by  the  course  of  tlie  stream,  to  its  mouth. 

On  the  island  of  Tenna  Kong  once  stood  thp  towit  of 
New  Golhciiherg,  the  metropolis  of  the  Swedish  Ameri- 
can Empire,  as  it  has  been  pleasantly  denominated  by  a 
learned  member  of  our  society.  Nya  Gothcborghixd  its. 
church,  consecrated  by  Dr.  Campanius  in  1646;  ifsfc/rf, 
and  its  palace.  Upon  this  island  all  the  principal  free- 
men had  tlieir  dwellings  and  plant.itions.  It  was  in  the 
»plenclid  palace  of  Print zhnff,  the  first  governor  Printz 
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iiad  concluded  treaties  with  tlie  native  lords  of  the  sod, 
Avhich,  under  his  successor  Risingh,  were  revived  with 
the  assembled  Sakimen  m  1654— the  very  yeai-  before 
Nya  Gotheborg-,  with  all  its  glories,  was  demolished  by 
the  Dutch,  According'  to  Campanius,  New  Gotheborg- 
was  totally  "destroyed."  It  is  gratifying-,  however,  to 
learn  from  AVilliam  Penn  himseF,  th.it  on  his  arrival,  tlie 
Swedes  had  a  church,  perhaps  the  ancient  edifice,  yet 
standing-  at  Tinicum. 

*'At  Mocoponaca,"  says  Campanius,  (on  the  stream  of 
that  name)  "there  were  some  houses  built,  and  after- 
wards a  fort."  This  became  tlie  old  Upland  of  tlie 
Swedes,  called  subsequently  by  Penn,  from  the  bu-tli 
place  of  his  friend  Pearson,  Chester. 

Karsholm  Fort,  abandoned,  and  burned  by  the  Indians, 
after  Governor  Printz  returned  to  Sweden,  stood  in  Pas- 
saiung,  the  domain  of  tlie  commander  Sven,  perhaps  at 
Tf^cacoa.  It  v.-as  from  the  sbns  of  Sven  (Sve7i  Scencr) 
William  Penn  purchased  the  ground  on  wliich  Philadel- 
phia is  now  built. 

Mantdung  fortikn,  was  a  handsome  little  fort  built  of 
hickory  logs,  with  sand  and  stones  filled  in  between,  and 
palisadoes  cut  very  sharp  at  the  top;  and,  like  the  other 
forts,  was  mounted  with  cannon.  It  was  placed  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  called  by  the  natives  Manaiung,  or 
Menujakse,  and  perhaps  Miiat}acong  or  Matinacong,-  by 
the  Dutch  Schuylkill  and  by  the  Swedes  Skiarkikn  and 
lAndskilen. 

Nya  Wasa  and  Gripsholm  are  laid  down  on  some  of 
the  old  maps  as  fortified  places.  Ebeling  supposes  they 
were  on  the  Schuylkill,  butDu  Simitiere  places  them  on 
the  Delaware,  between  NyaGothenborgandthe  Schuyl- 
kill, Campanius,  however,  assigns  them  a  station  be- 
tween the  Schuylkill,  and  a  stream  north  of  Tinicum, 
Gripsholm  near  the  Delaware,  and  Nya  Wasa  some  dis- 
tance up  the  Schuylkil,  probably  about  tlie  point  a  little 
below  Barti-am's  Botanic  Garden.  It  is  difficult  to  fix 
the  latter  with  any  certainty,  for  but  a  single  stream 
above  Tinicum  is  laid  down  on  the  maps,  called  by 
Lindstrom,  the  only  one  who  gives  it  a  name,  Tenna 
Kongz  Kikn.  Nya  Wasa  may  therefore  have  been  situ- 
ated even  below  the  present  Cobb's  Creek. 

Chincessing,  or  Kinsessing,  Campanius  informs  us,  was 
called  the  Neir  fort,  and  its  title  sufficiently  indicates  its 
location.  But,  in  the  words  of  tlie  Swedish  Avriter, 
"This  was  no  fort,  but  good  strong  log  houses,  built  of 
hard  hickoiy;  two  stories  high;  which  was  a  fort  good 
and  strong  enough  to  secure  themselves  from  the  In- 
dians." He  adds  that  the  governor  had  settled^Jre  free- 
men there,  who  derived  a  comfortable  living  from  til- 
lage: this  was  then  the  population  of  tlie  township  of 
Kingsessing. 

Many  other  settlements  were  made,  and  the  old  maps 
r/f  Campanius  and  Lindstrom  are  crowded  with  Dutch 
and  Swedish  names  of  places  on  botli  sides  of  the  Dela- 
■w.are.  Du  Simitiere  places  Schonberg  immediately  north 
of  the  Schuylkill,  and  Molwehl  next  above,  about  tlie 
site  of  Philadelphia. 

Finlandt,  called  by  the  natives  Chamassung,  inhabited 
by  Fins,  was  situated,  says  Campanius,  two  and  a  half 
miles  north  of  Christina  fort.  Meulendael,  according  to 
Du  Simitiere  and  Oglbly,  was  between  Uplandt  and 
New  Gothenberg.  Lapananel  was  next  below  Finlandt. 
There  \i-as  besides  a  Swedisli  settlement  at  Olof  Stilles 
.place,  called  Tedwherassi,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tini- 
oum;  anotlier  at  Karakung,  where  they  had  a  water- 
mill,  but  the  situation  of  which  is  unknown;  and  a  third 
at  Mechacanzia  in  New  Jersey,  near  the  falls,  and  next 
below  the  place  called  Sankicans. 

There  was  a  Swedish  village,  as  Ebeling  remarjcs  from 
Campanius,  at  Wicacoa,  where  they  had  a  church  with 
its  lotip  holes  for  defence,  as  early  as  1669;  and  from  an 
expression  of  the  latter  it  might  be  inferred  that  Wica- 
coa and  Passaiung  were  tlie  same.  In  Lincbtrom's  map, 
tlie  two  places  are  laid  down  as  exclusively  occupying 
.a  much  greater  extent  than  the  entire  ground  plot  of 
Philadelphia  and  its  liberties.     The  D\itch  had  a  settle- 


ment at  Eypert  Landct  or  Manalhaan,  near  Christina 
Creek,  below  which,  some  miles,  between  two  nameless 
streams,  lies  the  town  of  Straws  JVijk. 

Nieu  Causlund,  by  its  appearance  a  ]il,ice  of  consider- 
able importance,  on  the  old  map  of  1655,  covers  tlie 
site  of  the  present  Newcastle.  Du  Simitiere  places  a 
town  of  Nieu  Castel  above  Chi-istina;  and  another  Nictt 
Castle  al  Sand  hoek,  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  Dclawai-Cj 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  fort  Kasiniir  its  proper  loca- 
tion, which  is  making  three  New  Castles  out  of  one,  fcrr 
fort  Kasinter  was  unquestionably  the  Nieu  Causland 
of  Lindsti-om  and  the  Nieu  Castel  of  Campanius  and 
others. 

The  place  at  which  the  Dutch  erected  Fort  Kasimer, 
says  Campanius,  was  called  (by  the  Indians,  it  is  presum- 
ed,) Sand  hocken,  and  was  on  tlie  south,  as  Christina  fort 
was  on  the  north  of  the  Minqtiaas  or  Mingoes  creek,  call- 
ed by  the  Swedes  Christina.  It  was  in  1651,  tliat  the 
Dutch  were  suflTered  by  the  Swedish  governor  Printz, 
who  contented  himself  A\'ith  timidly  protesting  against 
the  measure,  to  possess  themselves  of  this  key  to  New 
Sweden.  In  1654,  the  successor  of  Printz,  governor 
Risingh,  obtained  possession  of  the  fort,  either  by  treach- 
ery or  by  storm,  for  the  historians  disagree  on  this  point, 
when  it  received  the  new  title  of  The  Fort  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Sven, 
schute,  lord  of  Passaiung.  In  the  following  year  it  was 
the  fii-st  place  of  strength  obliged  to  yield  to  the  con- 
queror Stuyvesant,  and  was  afterwards  called  Fort  Nieu 
Amstel.  The  account  by  Campanius  of  these  transac- 
tions is  interesting,  and  his  book  contains  besides  an  en- 
graved view  of  the  fort  itself  under  its  Swedish  title  of 
Trefalldigheets  Forte. 

To  regain  the  command  of  the  Delaware,  after  the 
erection  by  the  Dutch  effort  Kasimir,  the  Swedes  chose 
a  point  further  down  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ri- 
ver, a  little  below  the  present  Salem  Creek,  on  which 
to  build  a  fort.  The  place  is  mentioned  in  the  old  maps 
and  books  as  Oitsessing,  Asamahoning,  and  Varchenskil. 
The  fort  was  called  Elfsborg,  or  Elsenhurg,  after  a  towri 
of  that  name  in  Sweden.  But  the  garrison  met  here 
with  an  enemy,  not  quite  so  unexpected,  perhaps,  as  it 
proved  irresistible;  and  were  actually  driven  out  by  a 
foe  which  history  will  blush  to  introduce  except  by  a 
periplu-asis,  in  which  the  world  may  be  informed  that 
the  discomfited  soldiers  left  to  the  abandoned  fortress 
the  opprobrious  title  of  musquefoesborg. 

This  may  be  considered  the  last  of  this  series,  unless 
we  include  the  intrenchments,  which  we  are  informed, 
were  thrown  up  by  the  Europeans,  at  Poinf-no-poinf,  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  city,  near  Trenton  in  Jersey,  and  at 
other  places  along  the  river,  as  defences  against  the  rov- 
ing wai"  pai'ties  of  the  Five  nations. 
[To  be  continued.] 


We  observe  by  tlie  Brownsville  Galaxy,  tlmt  Messrs. 
Johnson,  Smith  and  Snowden,  have  just  finished  at  that 
place  a  new  Steam  Boat,  called  the  Monongahela.  She 
is  intended  to  ply  between  Pittsburg  and  Brownsville, 
when  the  state  of  water  will  admit.  She  is  of  light  di-aft 
and  will  most  probably  run  regulai-ly  througliout  the  year. 
The  first  trip  A\-asto  be  made  on  tiie  27th.  We  wish  the 
proprietors  success. 

Easton,  Pa.  March  7. — A  boat,  containing  400  barrels 
of  whiskey,  equal  in  weight  to  600  bbls.  of  flour,  under 
the  command  of  capt.  James  Connor  was  safely  landed 
at  Philadelphia,  last  week.  We  beheve  this  is  the  largest 
load  of  whiskey  which  ever  descended  the  Delawai-e 
from  this  place. — Sent. 

Died,  on  Friday,  Stli  ult.  at  liis  late  residence  in  West- 
moreland county.  Pa.  John  Scull,  Esq.  in  the  63d  year 
of  his  age.  More  th.in  40  years  since  Mr.  Scull  became 
a  citizen  of  Pittsburg,  then  an  inconsiderable  military 
post  of  the  Western  frontier.  Immediately  after  his  re- 
sidence here,  he  published  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  the 
first  newspaper  issued  west  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains. 
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AUDITOR  GKNKR.SX's  REPORT.— Read  Feb.  23,  1828. 

Statement  of  the  Quantity  of  Bark,  Floiir,  Salted  Provisions,  Domestic  Distilled  SpiriLs  and  Butter  and  Lard 

Inspected  annually  by  the  Inspectoi-s  of  the  Port  of  Pluladeljjliia,  from  1821  to  1827,  inclusive. 


BARK. 


Inspectors. 


William  Mctllcr. 


William  Filler. 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 


K 

H 

o 

crq 

•^ 

cr 

o 

ra 

p 

P^ 

3846 

220 

4180 
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3496 

553 

3590 

78 

3214 
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254^ 

373 

3446 

28 

873 
869 
?75 
699 
548 
445 
322 


1981 
2287 
1906 
1941 
1799 
1452 
2018 


Remarks. 


21   IFrbm  21st  March  to  31st  Dec.  1821. 

5 
21 

2 
22 
20 
19 


From  13th  Feb.  to  31st  Dec.  1824. 


FLOUR. 


Inspectors. 


W.  Yardley. 


J.  Humes. 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 


"Wheat  Flour. 


a 


B.^n-els. 


301023 
256784 
285873 
301333 
278537 
323216 
331749 


Half 
BaiTels. 


51665 
29227 
32661 

31504 
38068 
39537 


17892 
26100 
52225 
34327 
33808 
15810 


Corn  Meal. 


Barrels.  Hhds 


22149 
19268 
20524 
o/'oo6 
24690 
22010 
30656 


6789 
7567 
6484 
7936 
6502 
7129 
6161 


Remarks. 


From  March  22,  to  Dec.  31, 

1821. 

From  Feb.   10,  to  Dec.  31, 

1824. 


Inspectors. 


M.  Dubbs. 
D.   Ginlher. 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 


SALTED 

PROVISION!: 

Pork. 

Beef. 

Shad. 

s 

S'S 

c"  '^ 

o   K 

Half 

Half 

^'i 

Barrels. 

brls. 

Barrels 

Bairels 

Brls. 

^Brls. 

'=? 

v;   3 
•  cr9 

8281 

286 

4562 

660 

22 



602 



9906 

52 

4794 

700 

6 

25 

40 

134 

7934 

281 

3752 

609 

— 

— 

112 

50 

8539 

60 

4369 

871 
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229 

15 

150 

16680 

100 

5566 

667 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14184 

225 

3749 

1247 

40 

— 

187 

— 

6702 

89 

5513 

794 

185 

— 

— 

— 

Remarks. 


From  March  21,  to  Dec 
31,  1821. 

From  Feb.  16,  to  Dec 
31,  1824. 


DOMESTIC  DISTILLED  SPIRITS. 


Inspectors. 


Jones  and  Hall.  1821 

John  Hall.  1822 

Do.  1823 
Badt^cr  and  Soudcr.  1824 

'Do.  1825 

Do.  1826 

Do.  1«27 
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Pipes 
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8928 

157 

11791 



— 

1032 

61 

7304 

— 

— 

217 

21 

4251 

— 

— 

15376 

84 

23218 

352 

484 

20311 

75 

29580 

287 

— 

12891 

372 

20101 

— 

— 

12945 

464 

22106 

247  '     —  1 

Remarks. 


From  March  5  to  Dec.  31. 
>  No  return  from  Jones. 
From  Feb.  1  to  Dec.  31. 


Inspectors. 


Thomas  Ennis. 


George  Ingles. 
Toshua  Rcvnolds. 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1826 
1827 


?1 
^  IT 

►5     u; 

re 

a 

c 

P 
p. 

5339 

16374 

3351 

16878 

4369 

11676 

11383 

19694 

8122 

17988 

»  .  ._ 

40732 

BUTTER  AND  LARD. 


Remarks. 


From  Feb.  10,  to  Dec.  31, 

1824 


CCj"  No  report  on  file  of  Butter  and  Lard  inspected  in  1825. 
•  40,732  is  the  whole  number  of  Butter  and  Lard.   The  report  docs  not  designate  number  of  each- 
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RESULT. 

Thermometer. 

Barometer. 

Winds. 

JVeather, 

N.  W. 

22  obs.       E.           4  obs. 

Clear    43  olw 

Highest    4th             60 

Highest 

30.30 

N.  E. 

20                E.byN.l 

Cloudy  44 

I^w'cst   13th            20 

Lowest 

29.04 

S.  AV. 

15                S.           5 

Rain       14 

Range                         40 

Mean 

29.70 

W. 

11                N.          2 

Mean                          43 

S.   E. 
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DELAWARE  TRADE  AND  CANAL. 

Last  year  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  rccom- 
irftended  to  tlie  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  a  plan  for 
the  improvement  of  the  state,  which  embi-aced  tlie  Dela- 
ware Canal  from  Philadelphia  to  Carpenter's  Point.  A 
part  only  of  this  plan  was  acted  on,  and  surveys  were 
directed  to  be  made  in  various  directions  to  ascertain  the 
practicability  and  cost  of  different  routes. 

The  Delawai-e  was  divided  into  tlu-ee  sections,  and 
Mr.  Sargeant,  tlie  engineer  appointed  by  the  Board,  has 
reported  them  as  follows: 

1.  The  upper  section,  from  Carpenter's  Point  to  Easton, 
70  miles,  cost  $!1,430,669  or  $20,438  per  mile. 

2.  Middle  section,  from  Easton  to  Bristol,  60  miles,  cost 
$640,624,  or  $10,667  per  mile. 

3.  Lower  section,  from  Bristol  to  Kensington,  17^  miles 
cost  $200,799,  or  $11,474  per  mile.  Total  147^  miles. 
It  is  believed  by  persons  residing  on  or  near  the  De- 
laware, and  acquainted  with  river  improvements,  that 
their  estimates,  particularly  that  of  the  upper  section, 
are  much  too  high. 

To  estimate  with  any  precision  the  cost  of  a  canal  on 
such  a  river  as  the  Delaware,  where  bluff  rocky  moun- 
tains come  down  close  on  it  in  many  pai-ts,  and  where 
strong  walls  are  required  to  protect  the  canal  from  inun- 
dations and  ice  freshets,  requires  no  ordinary  talents  and 
•experience. 

After  an  elaborate  survey,  the  engineer  should  take 
into  consideration  the  facility  of  obtaining  materials,  the 
cost  at  which  they  can  be  delivered  on  the  spot,  and  the 
actual  price  of  laboiu*. 

It  is  a  well  knowji  fact,  that  by  an  impolitic  law  of  last 
sesssion,  the  Board  lost  the  services  of  its  chief  engineers, 
and  others  of  an  inferior  grade  in  public  estimation, 
were  obtained.  This  was  a  circumstance  deeply  re- 
gretted by  every  body;  but  was  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  reducing  the  compensation  below  its  proper 
standard. 

Mr.  Sargeantis  a  gentleman  of  respectable  talents  and 
character,  who  has  seen  some  service  as  a  sub-engineer 
on  the  New-York  canals.  He  has  never,  we  believe, 
been  employed  in  a  superior  capacity,  and  has  no  direct 
experience  in  making  estimates  for  a  canal  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  large  river.  That  gentleman  is  a  stranger  to 
Pennsylvania:  he  brought  with  him  a  preconceived  idea 
of  the  value  of  materials  and  labour,  founded  on  N.York 
estimates,  and  totally  irrelevant  to  our  country. 

If  we  carefully  weigh  all  these  circumstances,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  at  the  extravagance  of  his  estimates. 

With  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  it  is  indeed  truly 
surprising,  that  the  canal  committee  of  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  Mr.  Lehman  at  the  head,  should  have 
received  Mr.Sargeant's  estimate  as  conclusive;  and  with- 
out inquiry  or  ob-servation  of  any  kind,  have  drawn  the 
pen  across  the  upper  section  of  the  Delaware,  and  ex- 
punged it  with  the  most  perfect  indifference. 

This  betrays  a  lamentable  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  the  trade  which  may  be  seciu'cd  to  Philadelphia 
by  extending  the  canal  to  Carpenter's  Point;  a  trade,  in 
the  opinion  of  Judge  Wright,  the  eminent  engineer, 
second  only  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Erie  canal. 
This  is  thrown  with  reprehensible  levity  into  the  lap  of 
New  York,  to  augment  the  resources  of  our  gigantic  ri- 
val, and  impoverish  our  metropolis.  This  too  at  a  time 
when  Baltimore  is  weaving  a  web  to  catch  all  our  west- 
ern and  Susquehanna  trade,  and  turn  our  very  canals 
against  us,  on  which  millions  of  our  money  will  be  ex- 
pended; in  order  to  make  Baltimore  "the  great  central 
city  of  the  Union." 

The  object  of  this  essay,  is  to  remove  the  fdm  from 
the  eyes  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  so  that  they  may 
sec  their  tme  interests  before  it  is  too  late.  There  is  not 
a  moment  to  lose:  the  canal  bill  is  now  under  debate, 
and  it  may  receive  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  in  its 
present  shape,  unless  vigorous  measures  are  taken  to 
prevent  it. 


This  subject  may  be  viewed  as  follows: 
1st.  The  average  cost  of  all  the  Pennsyvanla  canals. 
2d.  Mr.  Sargeant's  smrey  and  estimate  of  the  upper 
Delaware  section,  compared  with  siu^eys  lately  made 
on  the  Lehigh,  and  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
above  Wilkesbarre,  and  on  the  Delaware,  by  Wfr.Canvas 
White,  and  Mr.  Randal,  and  Judge  Wright. 
3d.  The  magnitude  of  the  Delaware  ti-ade,  the  sources 
from  which  it  will  be  derived,   and  the  facility  with 
which  the  greater  pai-tmay  be  secured  to  Pliiladelphia. 

1st.  .Average  cost  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canals. 

The  improvements  projected  by  the  Board  of  Canal 
Commissioners  should  be  regarded  as  one  entire  system 
branching  off  in  every  direction,  and  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community.  It  is  composed  of  ma- 
ny parts  intimately  connected  with  each  other;  these 
may  be  aptly  compai'ed  to  the  aiteries  and  veins  which 
direct  the  cun-ent  of  blood  to  the  heart,  and  distribute  it 
over  the  whole  body. 

It  is  unfair  to  take  up  any  one  canal,  and  make  the 
cost  of  its  construction,  the  criterion  of  its  usefulness; the 
whole  should  be  combined  and  viewed  as  an  effort  of 
the  state  to  produce  a  certain  beneficial  result;  and  the 
aggregate  expenditure  only  should  be  regarded.  In 
erery  great  undertaking,  some  parts  will  always  cost 
more  than   others 

Fortunately  we  have  certain  data  that  will  enable  us 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  relative  to  the  cost 
of  the  Pennsylvania  canals. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Interna]  Improve- 
ment ably  accounts  why  "the  cost  of  the  sections  first 
commenced,  will  exceed  the  sum  original]}'  in  contem- 
plation." It  also  states  that  160  miles  have  been  con- 
tracted for,  and  partially  completed,  for  less  than  11,000 
dols.  per  mile.  It  also  remarks,  "that  part  of  the  work 
not  yet  under  contract,  may  be  executed  for  less  than 
the  estimates,  which  are  predicated  on  higher  prices, 
both  for  labour  and  materials,  than  those  at  which  they 
can  now  be  procured." 

The  opinion  of  the  lamented  Governor  Clinton,  ex- 
pressed in  his  last  message,  is  pointedly  referred  to  in 
the  Report,  and  merits  great  consideration.  The  Go- 
vernor said,  "The  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals  have  cost 
betweeen  20  and  30,000  dols.  a  mile,  and  this  enormous 
expenditure  will  never  occiu*  again.  All  the  mysteries 
of  such  operations  are  developed,  and  all  the  difficulties 
diminished,  and  it  may  be  confidently  presumed  that  the 
maximum  expenses  of  any  given  Canal  will  not  exceed 
10,000  dollars  a  mile,  unless  it  passes  over  high  moun- 
tains, by  locks,  inclined  planes,  and  deep  cuttings,  or 
under  them  by  extensive  tunnels." 

It  is  remarkable,  how  nearly  Governor  Clinton's  opi- 
nion coincides  witli  the  facts  detailed  by  the  committee. 
We  have  the  experience  of  the  ablest  men  in  America, 
on  s>il)jects  of  internal  improvement,  tested  and  confirm- 
ed by  the  elaborate  rcseai-ches  and  estimates  of  scientific 
engineers;  not  confining  tlieir  attention  to  a  single  canal 
route,  but  embracing  tl\e  principal  rivers  of  the  state. 

We  may  tJien  fairly  conclude,  that  the  Pennsylvania; 
canals  will  not  cost  more  than  ten  or  eleven  tliousand 
dollars  a  mile. 

Second.  Mr.  Sargeant's  survey  and  estimate  of  tlie  upper 
Delaware  Section;  compared  with  surveys  lately 
made  on  the  Lehigh,  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, above  Wilkesbarre,  and  on  the  Delaware. 

The  navigation  of  tlie  Delaware  between  Bristol  and 
Kensington,  is  now  safe  and  excellent. 

Sliould  it  be  an  object  with  the  state  to  save  the  pre- 
sent expenditure  of  200,000  dollars,  the  canal  on  this 
section  may  be  delayed,  without  mucli  injury,  until  the 
treasury  is  replenished  by  resources  drawn  from  the  ca- 
nals themselves. 

According  to  Mr.  Sargeant's  estimates,  a  complete  wa- 
tc*-  communication  may  be  made  from  Dunning's  feJTy» 
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near  Carpenter's  Point,  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for 
$15,953  per  mile 

Mr.  S.  was  directed  to  make  his  survey  for  a  canal  4 
feet  deep,  40  feet  wide  at  the  top  water-line,  with  locks 
14  by  90  feet  clear  in  the  chamber. 

As  the  upper  section  of  the  Delaware  canal  is  intend- 
ed to  connect  with  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  rea- 
son and  policy  would  dictate  that  it  should  have  the 
same  dimensions;  that  canal  is  32  feet  wide  on  the  water 
line— depth  of  water  4  feet — locks  76  feet  between  the 
gates — 9  feet  wide,  and  suitable  for  boats  carrying-  25  to 
30  tons. 

If  we  estimate  the  difference  between  a  broad  and  a 
naiTow  canal  at  one-fourth,  then  the  cost  will  be  only 
§11,613  per  mile. 

We  have  heard  from  very  respectable  authority,  that 
the  upper  section  of  the  Delaware  canal  may  be  let  out 
on  contract  for  $11,000  per  mile. 

To  show  how  easy  it  is  for  respectable  eng^ineers  to 
make  extravagant  estimates  of  the  cost  of  canals  on  the 
margin  of  rivers,  we  shall  give  the  substance  of  a  pai-t  of 
Mr.  Treziulnv's  report  to  the  Governor,  made  March  5, 
182r. 

That  engineer  estimated  the  cost  of  129  miles  of  Canal 
on  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  above  Wilkes- 
barre,  at  23,938  dols.  per  mile,  whilst  Mr.  Randal's  esti- 
mate for  104  miles,  from  Wyomingto  the  State  line,  was 
only  12,941  dols.  per  mile.  Judge  Wright's  estimate  for 
a  canal  on  the  Delaware,  66  miles  in  length,  from  the 
Lackawaxen  to  Deposit,  was  $13,180  per  mile.  This 
country  is  as  rugged  as  any  on  the  Delaware. 

According  to  a  statement  published  by  the  Lehigh 
company,  Feb.  12,  1828,  Mr.  Canvas  White's  estimate 
for  a  canal  and  slack-water  navigation  on  the  Lehigh, 
45f  miles  in  length,  from  Easton  to  Mauch  Chunk,  was 
17,078  dols.  per  mile.  This  canal  is  to  be  45  feet  wide, 
with  tJie  embankments  laid  out  so  as  to  admit  the  canal 
to  be  widened  to  60  feet,  to  pass  twin-boats  of  67  tons — 
5  feet  deep,  with  locks  22  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long. 
If  we  suppose  such  a  canal  would  cost  one-thii'd  more 
than  a  canal  similar  to  that  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware, 
the  cost  would  be  11,386  dols.  per  mile. 

Thus  we  have  obtained  another  result  by  comparing 
the  Lehigh  with  the  Delaware,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  river  in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania, 
where  more  "bluff  rocky  mountains  come  close  on  the 
river,  making  it  necessary  to  raise  embankments  on  the 
river,  which  must  be  protected  by  walls." 

V/e  think  we  have  made  out  the  following  positions, 
viz. 

1.  That  a  narrow  canal  between  Dunning's  ferry  and 
Easton,  and  a  broad  canal  between  Easton  and  Bristol, 
which  will  open  a  complete  water  communication  with 
Philadelphia,  may  be  made  for  §11,613  per  mile,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Sargeant's  estimates. 

2.  That  in  all  probability  such  canals  between  Dun- 
ning's ferry  and  Bristol,  by  which  a  complete  water  com- 
munication may  be  opened  with  Philadelphia,  may  be 
made  for  about  10,000  dols.  per  mile. 

3.  That  the  probable  cost  of  a  narrow  canal  from 
Dunning's  ferry  to  Easton,  will  not  exceed  12,000  dols. 
per  mile. 

Third.  T7ie  magnitude  of  the  Delaware  Trade,  the 
sources  from  which  it  will  be  derived,  and  the  fad  lit y  with 
which  the  greater  part  may  be  secured  to  Philadelphia. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  this  subject,  it  will  be 
proper  to  show  in  what  manner  a  canal  and  rail-road 
communication  may  be  opened  between  Dunning's  ferry 
on  the  Delaware,  and  Harmony  on  the  Susquehanna. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  object  with  tlie 
friends  of  internal  improvement,  to  connect  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  with  works  belonging  to  private  corpora- 
tions. We  allude  to  tlie  Union  and  Schuylkill  canals, 
which  were  to  become  the  medium  by  which  the  trade 
of  the  north  and  v,'e3t,  was  to  be  transpoi-ted  to  Phila- 
delphia. 
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This  wise  policy  which  gave  additional  value  to  those 
private  works,  rendered  them  subservient  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  State,  and  the  general  accommodation 
of  the  people. 

The  Lehigh  Canal  and  navigation  will  extend  the  be- 
nefit of  internal  trade,  45  miles  into  a  valuable  coal  re- 
gion, and  g-ive  additional  value  to  the  Delawaie  Canal 
below  Easton. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
on  the  Delaware,  and  that  canal  and  railroad  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  will  open  another  communication,  60 
miles  in  length,  into  the  Lackawanna  coal  valley;  and 
the  Lackawanna  railroad,  25  miles  long;  will  extend  this 
intercourse  into  Harmony  on  the  Susquehanna  I'lver,  3 
miles  below  the  state  line. 

These  railroads  and  canal,  85  miles  long,  may  be  made 
eminently  useful  to  Philadelphia,  if  the  Delaware  canal 
is  extended  to  Dunning's  ferry:  if  this  is  not  done,  they 
will  pun-ey  for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  en  which  the  trade  will  be  earned  to  the 
Hudsooi. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  remark,  that  from  Dun- 
ning's ferry  to  the  Hudson,  is  nearly  70  miles;  from 
thence  by  that  river,  to  New  York,  100  miles,  making 
the  total  distance  from  the  Delaware  to  New  York,  170 
miles. 

The  distance  to  Philadelphia,  from  the  same  point  on 
the  Delaware,  is  only  145  miles; — the  lockage  is  also 
considerably  less. 

The  climate  in  the  valleys  of  the  Delaware  and  Sus- 
quehanna, is  much  more  temperate  than  on  the  high 
lands  and  on  the  Hudson:  this  will  give  anodier  veiy  im- 
portant advantage  to  Philadelphia. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  with  these  manifest  advanta- 
ges,  in  distance — in  lockage — and  in  climate,  Philadel- 
phia may  not  contend,  and  contend  victoriously  for  the 
Delaware  trade :  the  larger  it  is,  the  better.  Experience 
will  prove  that  Philaddphia  can  control  the  Susquehanna 
trade,  ivhen  brought  to  the  Delaware,  better  than  she  can 
elsewhere. 

Various  improvements  are  projected  on  the  main  N. 
E.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna— on  the  Chenango — on 
the  Onondago,  &c.  in  the  .state  of  New  York. 

An  application  was  lately  made  to  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  to  authorise  a  joint  stock  company,  to  make 
a  slack-water  navigation  on  the  Susquehanna,  from 
Coopcrstown  to  the  Pennsylvania  line;  from  thence  to 
Harmonv,  the  river  requires  no  improvement.  The  dis- 
tance will  be  about  80  miles.  Ample  funds  can  be  r^s- 
ed  for  its  completion.  The  company  will  also  be  em- 
powered to  make  a  railroad  from  the  head  of  Otaego 
Lake  to  Fort  Plain  on  the  Erie  canal. 

Last  vear  the  friends  of  the  Chenango  canal,  made  a 
strenuous  effort  to  have  it  constructed  at  tlie  expense  of 
the  state.  The  bill  passed  the  lower  house,  and  failed 
in  the  senate  onlv  by  4  votes.  Another  appUcation  has 
been  made  this  session,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 
This  canal  will  be  90  miles  in  lengtl],  and  will  extend 
from  Binghampton  to  Whitesboro',  or  Utica  on  the  Ene 
canal,  the  distance  from  Chenango  Point  to  Hanno- 
nv,  is  30  miles.  . 

■  The  Onondago,  or  Homer  river  flows  into  the  Che- 
nango, about  13  miles  above  Binghampton,  (or  Chenan- 
go Point. )  ,     ,      •    r     u 

This  river  is  now  navigable  for  rafts  and  arks,^in  fresh- 
ets, as  high  as  Post  Watson,  which  is  about  oO  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Chenango.  A  slacK-wa- 
ter  navigation  mav  be  made  on  it  at  a  moderate  expense. 
Judge  Geddes  survevedthe  route  of  a  canal  from  thence 
to  Syracuse,  on  the  Erie  canal:  he  made  the  distance 
30  miles;  and  reported  a  supply  of  water  for  the  sum- 

""■fhe  celebrated  salt-works  of  the  state  of  New  York 
are  at  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Syracuse.  The 
distance  from  thence  by  Homer  river  to  Binghamptoii, 
is  about  75  miles.  This  is  tlie  shortest  pracUcable  route 
from  tlie  salt  villages  to  the  Stuquehanna  nver. 
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The  salt,  g^-psum,  and  coal  trade  alone,  would  remu- 
nerate any  company  for  the  capital  expended  in  this  use- 
ful work. 

A  law  !ias  lately  been  passed  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
authorising  a  company  to  make  a  railroad  from  Ithaca  to 
Owego: — this  will  give  another  facility  for  trade,  and 
open  another  avenue  to  the  Erie  canal. 

The  main  object  of  all  tliosc  improvements  is  to  sup- 
ply the  country  drained  by  the  Susquehaima  and  the 
Delaware,  witli  salt,  lime,  and  gypsum — to  exchange 
those  valuable  articles  for  Lackawanna  coal,  with  which 
to  supply  the  salt  villages,  and  the  interior  of  New  York; 
to  cany  the  lumber  and  the  agricultural  products  of  this 
,  extensive  region,  by  the  Delaware  route,  (the  shortest 
practicab' ■)  lo  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia; 
and  to  scciu'c  through  the  same  medium,  merchandise, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  in  all  its  variety,  suited  to  the 
wants  of  an  active,  energetic  population,  augmenting 
with  singular  rapidity,  and  inhabiting  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  productive  districts  in  the  United  States. 

By  the  simple  extension  of  the  Delaware  canal  to 
Dunning's  fcn-y,  (or  Bolton)  we  should  render  all  the 
New  York  canals  and  rail-roads  projected  between  the 
Erie  canal  and  the  Susquehanna,  ti-ibutary  to  Philadel- 
phia. 

But  it  is  not  this  trade  alone,  extensive  and  valuable 
as  it  unquestionably  is,  that  Philadelphia  may  secure; — 
there  is  another,  equal  perhaps  in  importance  to  the  one 
already  described. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  mass 
of  the  export  trade  of  the  Susquehanna  river  and  its 
branches  above  Tioga  Point,  comprehending  all  tlie 
country  at  the  sources  of  the  Tioga,  the  Conhocton,  and 
Canesteo,  which  rise  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghe- 
ny mountain,  may  find  a  shorter  and  easier  route  to  the 
Philadelphia  market,  by  the  Delaware,  than  by  the  main 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 

This,  at  the  fii-st  blush,  may  appear  paradoxical,  but 
only  to  tliose  who  have  never'duly  considered  this  sub- 
ject. 

In  1826,  at  attempt  was  made  by  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company,  aided  by  their  chief  engineer. 
Judge  Wright,  to  induce  the  state  of  New  York  to  sub- 
scribe ^500,000  to  the  stock  of  that  company,  to  enable 
the  managers  to  extend  it  to  Carbondale. 

It  was  urged  with  much  plausibility,  that  the  time  was 
rapidly  approaching,  when  the  Erie'canal  would  be  ut- 
terly unable  to  accommodate  the  immense  trade  which 
would  flow  towards  the  Hudson;  that  a  new  canal  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  the  North  river  would  soon  be- 
come indisijcnsabic,  and  that  tlie  Hudson  and  Delaware 
canal  lying  in  the  projected  line  of  communication, 
would  save  the  state  the  expenditure  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars. 

To  aid  that  nogociafion,  elaborate  surveys,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tliat  company  were  made  from  themouth  of  the 
Laekawaxcn  creek,  up  the  Delaware  to  Deposit,  and 
across  the  istlnnus  to  licttsburg,  on  the  Susquehanna. 
Estimates  were  made  of  the  whole  route;  but  after  the 
most  careful  research.  It  was  ascertained  to  be  impracti- 
cable to  connect  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  by  a 
Canal. 

As  the  Delaware  at  Delhi,  according  to  surveys  exe- 
cuted under  the  direction  of  the  State  lload  Commission- 
ers, was  found  to  be  higher  than  the  sunnnit  level  of  tlils 
canal,  msuperable  local  obstacles  arising  from  the  nature 
of  the  country,  must  have  rendered  its  use  as  a  feeder, 
cither  absolutely  impossible,  or  too  expensive. 

Mr.  Mills,  the  engineer,  estimated  the  length  of  this 
canal  at  "Ui  miles,  and  found  the  elevation  from  the 
Delaware  river  to  the  summit  of  the  dividing  land  be- 
tween the  two  rivers  to  be  497feet,  and  the  descent  from 
this  point  to  the  Susquehanna  to  be  527  feet  at  Bctts- 
burg,  making  the  Susquehanna  30  feet  lower  tlian  the 
Jjclaware. " 

It  is  believed  that  no  other  point  on  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna,  north  of  the 


Blue  Mountain,  presents  a  larger  supply  of  water,  or 
equal  facilities  as  to  distance  and  lockage. 

The  various  canals  projected  betv.een  several  points 
on  the  Susquehanna,  and  Pottsvillc  on  the  Schuylkill, 
have  been  abandoned.  The  Lehigh  Company  alone 
holds  out  the  idea  of  an  \ininterruptcd  canal  communi- 
cation between  Mauch  Chunk  and  Berwick.  This  idea 
wc  believe  to  be  delusive.  That  company  in  a  late  pam- 
phlet, states  that  a  4  ft.  dam  across  the  Lehigh,  lA  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Bear  creek,  would  cause  the  water 
to  flow  into  a  feeder  canal  to  the  summit  between 
Wright's  creek  and  the  Nescopeck.  This  may  all  be 
true,  yet  the  scheme  may  be  as  utterly  impracticable  as 
the  one  to  cause  the  Delaw:u'e  to  flow  into  a  feeder  ca- 
nal on  the  deposit  and  Bettsburg  summit. 

Mr.  Bolton  the  president,  and  Judge  Wright,  made 
personal  examinations  along  the  valley  of  the  Susquehan- 
na and  Tioga  rivers.  The  latter  has  given  the  result  of 
Ills  reconnoisance  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  president 
and  managers. 

This  project  failed,  as  premature;  but  the  state  loaned 
the  comp.iny  $500,000  on  mortgage. 

Mr.  Wright's  report  in  the  senate  of  New  York,  on  tlie 
finances  of  that  state,  and  on  the  unproductiveness  of 
canals,  had  a  bad  effect,  but  the  project  though  quietly 
slumbering  for  the  present,  has  not  and  will  not  be  aban- 
doned; it  is  gaining  ground  every  day,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility wOl  finally  succeed.  Its  uncommon  facility  ef  ex- 
ecution as  far  as  the  Allegheny  ridge,  is  universally  ad- 
mitted. 

As  this  is  a  new  and  interesting  subject,  we  subjoin 
an  extract  from  Judge  "Wright's  letter  of  Januaiy  3, 
1827.  *'  We  obtained  con-ect  infonnation  of  the  coun- 
try up  the  Tioga  to  near  the  western  bounds  of  Steuben 
county;  and  this  excursion  satisfied  me,  that  nature  had 
formed  a  valley,  extending  from  the  foot  of  Otsego  Lake 
to  the  western  part  of  Steuben,  a  distance  of  220  miles, 
where  a  canal  may  be  fonned  at  a  small  expense,  com- 
paratively, tlirough  its  whole  route,  where  many  towns 
and  flourishing  villages  arc  already  seen,  and  where  a 
few  more  yeai"s  will  show  a  dense  population.  l"he 
project  which  I  now  lay  before  the  boai'd,  extending 
from  the  Lackawaxenup  the  Delaware,  thence  over  the 
Susquehanna,  and  thence  through  the  valley  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Tioga  rivers,  is  only  second  in  importance 
to  the  Erie  canal,  in  opening  facilities  of  transportation  to 
a  very  large  and  fertile  tract  of  country. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  calculate  the  magni- 
tude of  a  trade  admitted  to  be  great,  extending  in  vari- 
ous directions  over  the  fairest  part  of  New- York.  All 
great  works  that  give  the  farmer  cheap  conveyances  to 
reg'ular  markets  on  the  sea  board,  stimulate  industiy. 
Instead  of  the  languor  and  sluggishness  which  pervades 
a  countiy  where  the  surplus  produce  cannot  readily  be 
disposed  of  at  a  remunerating  price,  every  person  is  ani- 
mated with  the  prospect  of  advancing  liis  foilune  by  a 
regulai"  course  of  industry  and  economy.  The  farmer 
improves  his  farm,  and  doubles  or  trebles  its  productive- 
ness; every  mineral  is  turned  to  some  account  and  ren- 
dered subservient  to  commerce;  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments rise  in  every  direction;  emigrants  flock  into 
the  countiy;  and  trade  and  population  increase  in  an  a.s- 
tonlshing  ratio.  Under  such  powerful  operating  causes, 
it  would  not  be  surprising,  if  the  population,  spare  at 
present,  wlien  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  country, 
should  become  quadruple  in  the  next  thirty  years. 

As  the  trade  of  the  Tioga  and  its  branches  will  take  a 
northern  or  southern  destination  from  Tioga  point,  it 
may  be  useful  to  state  the  distances  by  several  routes  to 
Plnl.adeljiliia,  New-York,  and  Baltimore. 
Distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Tioga  Point,  by  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  canal,  and  Lackawanna  rail- 
road .302^  miles. 
Philadelphia  to  Bolton  at  Dunning's 

Perry  147^  miles. 

Harmony  on  Susquehanna  river  85 

Chenango  Point  30 
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Distance  from  New-York,  by  North  River,  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal,  Lackawanna  Rail-road,  and  Susque- 
hanna river,  to  Tiog-a  Point;  325  miles. 

King-ston  100  miles. 

Delaware  at  Bolton  70 

Tioga  Point  155 


Berwick 
Tiog'a  Point 


238 
123  2- 


361 


Distance  from  Philadelphia,  by  Mauch  Chunck,  Bex*- 
wick,  and  Susquehanna,  to  I'ioga  Point  315  2-3  miles. 
Berwick  192 

Tioga  Point  123  2-3 


315  2-3 
Distance  from  New- York,  by  Morris  canal,  Lchig-h,  Ber- 
wick, and   Susquehanna,  to   Tioga  Point,    328  2-3 
miles. 

Easton  100 

Mauch  Chunk  45 

Berwick  60 

Tioga  Point  123  2-3 


Owego  20  gled  with  numerous  difficulties,  and  been  impoverished 

Tioga  Point  20  by  holding  unproductive  property,  in  many  instances, 

from  a  period  anterior  to  the  rcvolutionai-y  war. 

302  J  I      These  lands  will  soon  becohie  saleable  at  a  fair  pricei 

tlie  debts  already  conti'actcd  will  be  secvu-ed,  and  the 
purchase  money  be  remitted  to  Philadtlphia  to  augment 
her  capital,  and  be  employed  in  pi-oductivc  industi'\-. 

The  Lackaw^rfna  coal  trade  is  ati  object  of  great  im- 
portance to  tlie  city  of  Philadelphia.     At  present,  the 
Hudson  and  Delaware  canal  company  completely  mono- 
o<,j-  I  polize  it,  and  can  turn  such  part  as  suits  their  interest, 

_..  ^  -         ^,  .,  J  ,  V-     u    lu     c.  u'^~ii  -n  AT    •        '  to  the  city  of  New  York.     Philuddphia  will  lose  that 

Distance  from  Philadelphia,  by  the  Schuylkdl  Nav.ga-  ;  ^^.^^^^^  ^-       ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  JJelawarc  Canal  shall  preside  an 
^""%  ""«?  9  S''"^! '  Susquehanna  nver,  to  Tioga  j  ^„;^/^„,.  fj^^  ',„„;_ 

Point,  obi  ^-o  miles.  I      ^,^^^  Lackawanna  m.ines  are  nearer  to  Philadelphia 

!  than  those  of  Wilkesbarre  are  either  to  that  city  or  Balti- 

I  more:  yet  nobody  doubts  but  that  coal  may  be  advan- 

'  tageously  carried  to  those  markets.     Baltimore  rehes  on 

;  it  as  one  principal  som'ce  of  her  prosperity. 

i      Tlie  Baltimore  and  Oliio  r.iilroad  is  projected  at  an  ex- 

j  pense  of  6,000,000  dollars.     One  principal  object  is  to 

I  bring-  bituminous  coal,  more  than  150  miles  from  the  Al- 

leglieny  mountain,  where  the  toll  and  transportation 

will  at  least  amount  to  two  and  a  half  cents  per  ton  per 

mile. 

The  inferiority  of  the  bituminous  to  the  anthracite  va- 
riety, as  an  article  of  commerce,  is  well  established. 

Anthracite  has  been  sent  to  Richmond,  and  sold  at  a 
fair  profit.  It  threatens  to  supplant  the  coal  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  that  cit)-.  Susquehanna  coal  has  already 
been  carried  to  Philadelphia  by  the  Union  canal,  and  a 
company  is  said  to  be  now  preparing  packets  for  its  trans- 
portation on  the  same  canal. 
I  Last  year,  61,669  tons  were  sent  to  Philadelphia  from 
the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill.  The  estimate  for  this  year 
is  100,000  tons,  of  which  70,000  will  probably  be  ex- 
ported. 

From  statements  made  by  the  Lehigh  company,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  use  of  Pennsylvania  coal  has  increased  in 
the  most  astonishing  manner.  It  will  not  only  gradually 
supersede  all  other  fuel  on  the  sea  coast,  but  be  cai-ried 
far  into  the  interior  of  the  different  states,  by  na^■igable 
rivers,  canals,  and  railroads.  It  wilt  probably  be  ship- 
ped in  large  quantities  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Eu- 
rope. 

In  a  few  yeai-s,  tlie  demand  will  become  so  gi-eat,  as 
to  render  a'  constant  abundant  supply,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
difficult  if  not  impossible,  unless  every  coal  region  in 
Pennsylvania  shall  be  laid  under  contribution. 

To  attempt  to  confine  the  coal  ti-adeto  one  or  two  dis- 
tricts is  preposterous:  the  cfiect  would  be,  to  cramp 
this  invaluable  trade,  and  create  an  odious  monopoly, 
inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  benevolence  and  ti-ue 
policy. 

It  is  manifestly  the  interest  of  Phdadelphia,  to  havo 
every  avenue  to  every  coal  mine  in  the  state  thrown 
wide  open,  and  to  encourage  rivalry  and  competition  to 
the  fullest  extent.  ,     ■„  . 

Beneficial  eflects  will  soon  be  perceived— coal  will  be 
reduced  to  its  minimum  price,  and  time,  tlie  detector 
of  all  fallacies,  will  show  wliat  individuals  or  corporations 
will  be  successful.  Much  more  will  depend  on  the  La- 
lent,  industry,  and  economy  displayed  at  the  several 
coal  establishments,  than  on  the  mere  circumstance  ot 


328  2-3 
N.  B.  The  Lockage  on  this  route  is  much  greater  than 
on  the  Northern  route. 

Distance  from  Philadelphia,  by  Pottsville  and  Sunbury 
rail-road,  to  Tioga  Point,  3'05  miles. 

Sunburv  148 

Tioga  Point  15r 

305 
Distance  from  Philadelphia,  by  rail-roa  1  to  Columbia, 

and  Susquehanna  river,  to  Tioga  Point,  is  about  305 

miles. 
From  Baltimore,  to  York  Haven  by  rail-road,  and  by 

Susquehanna  to  Tioga  Point,  is  about  300  miles. 

By  these  statements,  drawn  I'rom  the  best  authorities 
that  could  be  obtained,  it  will  appear, 

1 .  That  an  unlnternipted  canal  communication  c.innot 
be  had  on  any  of  the  routes  from  Tioga  Point  to  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  or  New-York. 

2.  That  the  distance  from  Tioga  Point  to  either  of 
those  cities  is  very  nearly  the  same; — the  Northern  Del- 
aware route  being  rather  the  shortest. 

This  route  will  have  some  peculiar  advantages;  it  v/ill 
present  the  people  on  the  Tioga  and  its  branches,  with 
a  mode  of  transporting  their  agricultural  and  mineral 
productions  to  the  Hudson,  shorter  than  any  other;  at 
the  same  time,  it  will  give  them  the  choice  of  two  of  the 
best  American  markets,  on  the  best  possible  terms. — 
The  Lackawanna  coal  region,  when  brought  into  active 
operation,  will  afford  a  good  permanent  mai-ket  for  a 
portion  of  their  surplus  produce  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Tioga.  The  smTOunding  beech  woods  will  soon  feel  the 
beneficial  effects  of  these  improvements,  will  rapidly  in- 
crease in  popidation  and  wealth,  and  from  its  being  ra- 
ther a  grass  than  a  grain  countiy,  will  be  unable  to  meet 
this  augmented  demand.  So  good  a  market  cannot  be 
had  at  the  coal  mines  on  the  Susquehanna,  the  Lehigh, 
or  the  Schuylkill.  The  rich  river  lands  adjacent  to  tliese 
mines  will  amply  supply  them. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  ever}'  reflecting  mind,  that  the 
Delaware  Canal  will  accelerate  the  improvement  and 
settlement  of  the  north-eastern  section  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  wild  lands  of  this  hitherto  neglected  country,  be- 
long principally  to  Philadclpliians.     They  have  stnig- 


clistjincc-  .  1  . 

Nature  and  art  have  conspired  to  make  Philadelpaia 
a  great  manufacturing  city— the  first,  perhaps,  on  tho 
continent  of  America;  but  the  main  pillar  of  her  great- 
ness  will  be  the  coal  trade. 

It  will  require  14,300  vessels  of  70  tons  each  to  export 
100,000  tons  of  coal. 

Smith  in  his  wealth  of  nations,  says  "  the  coal  trade 
fron  New-Castle  to  London,  employs  more  shipping 
th.an  all  the  carrying  trade  of  England,  though  the  ports 
are  at  no  great  distance."  London  is  said  to  consume 
1  000  000  tons  of  coal  per  annum      It  woidd  employ 
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10,000  vessels  of  100  tons  each,  to  transport  this  coal 
from  the  mines  to  that  city. 

The  Lackawanna  coal  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Lehigh  and  Schuylkill.  It  burns  freely,  and  with  more 
flame  than  either.  The  mines  are  inexhaustible.  AVe 
subjoin  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Judg-e  Scott  to  the 
boai'd  of  canal  commissionei-s  of  Pennsylvania,  dated 
Feb.  2,  1827,  on  this  subject. 

"  The  anthracite  coal  formation  extcndff  from  the  sources 
of  the  Lackawanna,  along  the  valleu  of  that  stream  to  the 
tVyoming  valley,-  thmce  through  the  Wyoming  valley  to 
the  hills  near  Berwick,  making  together  a  distance  of  eigh- 
ty miles.  This  coal  tract  is  from  half  a  mile  to  five  miles 
wide,  and  is  estimated  at  an  averag-e  width  of  two  miles; 
throughout  the  whole  of  which  coal  is  found  in  strata 
from  five  to  forty  feet  thick.  Estimating  the  average 
thickness  of  the  stratum  of  coal  at  twelve  feet,  (which  is 
below  the  fact,)  this  region  contains  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  nmety-five  millions  eight  hundred  and  se- 
venty thousand  tons  of  coal,  which,  with  all  the  capital 
which  could  advantageously  be  invested  in  the  business, 
and  with  all  the  facilities  of  canal  navigation,  could  not 
be  exhausted  in  ten  thousand  years." 

The  principal  part  of  the  lumber  which  descends  the 
Delaware  to  Philadelphia,  grows  and  is  manufactured  on 
tlie  waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  is  brought  over  to 
Walton  and  Deposit,  on  the  Delaware,  in  sleig'hs  or 
wagons.  The  distance  varies  from  15  to  22  miles;  the 
cost  of  transportation  is  said  to  be  §3  per  thousand  feet, 
and  cost  of  running  to  Philadelphia,  with  insurance,  $3 
more.  There  is  scarcely  any  valuable  pine  timber  on 
the  margin  of  the  Delaware,  nor  much  witliin  ten  miles 
of  it.  The  principal  lumbering  establishments  in  Penn- 
sylvaifia,  above  Milford,  arc  on  or  near  the  Lackawaxen, 
or  on  the  watera  of  Stanucca  creek.  The  Delaware  and 
Hudson  canal,  and  the  Susquehanna  and  Lackawanna 
railroad,  will  pass  through  them,  and  afford  uncommon 


facilities  for  transportation.  Lumber  in  this  section  of 
country  may  be  carried  cheaper  to  market,  whenever 
the  canals  are  navigable,  than  by  the  usual  river  naviga- 
tion, which  is  generally  confined  to  the  spring. 

The  Susquehanna  liills  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
above  Harmony,  are  in  many  places  covered  with  pine 
timber  of  the  first  quality.  The  lumbering  counti-y  ex- 
tends above  Meadvillc  village,  and  many  miles  up  the 
Unadilla  branch. 

The  money  received  in  Philadelphia,  for  lumber,  is 
brought  and  disti'ibuted  among  the  country  merchants, 
who  purcliase  their  supplies  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
This  is  invariably  the  case,  and  cannot  be  avoided  until 
a  water  communication  is  provided.  The  Delaware  ca- 
nal will  reverse  this  order  of  things,  so  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  our  metropolis.  It  will  create  and  secure  to 
Philadelphia,  an  active,  valuable,  and  increasing  trade  in 
foreign  fabrics  and  domestic  manufactures. 

New  York  will  never  consent  to  lose  the  trade  of  an 
extensive  and  flourishing  country  within  her  own  bor- 
ders, without  making  a  powerful  effort  to  retain  it. — 
The  Upper  Delawai-e  route  is  the  only  one  that  will  suit 
her  interests. 

The  Susquehanna,  above  Tioga  Point,  is  within  her 
southern  boundary  for  more  than  fifty  miles,  and  com- 
municates with  the  projected  lateral  canals  and  raih-oads. 
The  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal  also  passes  through 
her  territory  for  seventy  miles,  and  she  must  feel  a  lively 
interest  in  its  prosperity. 

It  would  be  unwise  in  our  Legislature  to  lull  itself  and 
the  people  into  security,  by  the  idea,  that  New  York 
will  not  see,  and  pursue  her  true  interest. 

Want  of  intellect  and  vigour,  ai"e  by  no  means  cha- 
racteristic of  that  powerful  state.  Her  plans  are  laid 
with  consummate  wisdom,  and  earned  into  affect  with 
a  rapidity  and  perseverence  worthy  of  imitation. — Pen. 
Gaz. 


STATEMENT  OF  SUNDRY  BANKS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  PENTS^SYLVANIA, 
Ontke  Sixth  of  November,  1827,  as  reported  to  the  Legislature  on  the  Eighth  of  January  1828,  by  the  Auditor-General. 


Banks. 

CapitalStock 

Notes  in  Cir- 
culation. 

Deposit. 

Bills  Dis- 
counted. 

Specie. 

Dividends. 

Bank  of  the  Northern  Liberties 

200,000 

367,911 

398,880 

728,453 

91,083 

10  p.  c. 

Schuylkill  Bank      - 

500,000 

352,972 

372,256 

1,007,775 

118,144 

6 

Commercial  Bank 

1,000,000 

185,438 

342,871 

1,195,085 

102,171 

5 

Mechanics  Bank 

529,330 

290,751 

305,373 

1,006,222 

127,786 

9 

Farmers  and  Mechanics  Bank 

1,250,000 

369,540 

810,773 

1,764,926 

238,394 

6 

Southwark  Bank    - 

249,390 

216,180 

243,362 

633,546 

83,795 

8A 

Bank  of  North  America 

1,000,000 

281,678 

542,027 

1,051,294 

131,691 

4| 

Philadelphia  Bank 

1,800,000 

336,780 

455,345 

1,796,558 

163,699 

5 

Kensington  Bank    - 

87,490 

131,320 

91,505 

249,900 

26,878 

8 

Bank  of  Germantown     - 

129,500 

58,031 

94,872 

265,444 

27,464 

6i 

Bank  of  Delaware  co.     - 

77,510 

76,254 

91,516 

178,280 

72,512 

8 

Farmer's  Bank  of  Bucks  co.  - 

60,090 

58,673 

9,304 

65,589 

7,269 

3 

Easton  Bank  -         -         -         . 

181,140 

253,705 

97,860 

378,759 

40,119 

10 

Bankof  Chester  CO. 

90,000 

223,235 

289,012 

310,695 

80,998 

10 

Bank  of  Montgomery  co. 

133,250 

155,023 

113,694 

123,929 

58,336 

H 

Lancaster  Bank 

134,235 

134,115 

44,737 

192,375 

21,193 

4 

Bank  of  Brownsville 

102,123 

131,070 

'46,419 

128,704 

16,085 

3 

Farmer's  Bank  of  Lancaster  - 

450,000 

170,068 

115,689 

475,362 

56,085 

4 

Harrisburg  Bank 

158,525 

414,111 

256,203 

387,406 

53,054 

8 

Bank  of  Chambersburg 

246,745 

188,012 

63,080 

274,893 

27,066 

6 

Westmoreland  Bank  of  Pennsyl'a. 

112,483 

131,743 

27,394 

187,877 

23,103 

6 

Bank  of  Pittsburg 

346,155 

291,515 

175,852 

636,978 

22,007 

6 

Bank  of  Gettysburg 

tr^^l      ■■-■I                          ^ 

125,298 

86,085 

36,077 

121,705 

36,689 

4 

York  Bank     -         .         .         . 

168,720 

103,925 

133,390 

253,544 

123,544 

7 

Columbia  Bridge  Company     - 

395,000 

149,527 

37,268 

105,326 

25,066 

5 

Northampton  Bank 
Carlisle  Bank 

Several  banks  not  reported. 

127,000 

207,187 

42,199 

286,415 

29,664 

6 

164,694 

141,877 

53,828 

.  286,831 

29,262 

7 

1828.] 


HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 
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AN  ADDRESS 


From  the  Maiiagers  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  to  their  fellow 
citizens, 

Tlic  Manag-ere  of  the  House  of  Refug-e,  in  making'  a 
further  call  upon  the  hberaHty  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
are  sensible  that  it  will  be  expected  of  them  to  furnish 
such  a  view  of  their  situation  as  shall  justify  the  measure. 
It  will  be  recollected,  that  it  was  resolved,  at  a  larg-e  and 
respectable  town  meeting-,  held  on  the  7th  of  Feb.  1826, 
to  org-anize  a  Society  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents. The  terms  of  association  were  agreed  upon, 
and  committees  appointed  to  solicit  contributions  in  aid 
of  the  undertaking.  The  first  meeting  of  the  society  was 
held  on  the  first  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  and  officers 
and  managers  were  then  appointed,  who  proceeded  at 
once  to  take  the  preliminary  steps  for  procuring  a  lot 
and  erecting  a  building.  Although  the  committees  in 
many  of  the  wards  perform  their  duty  with  too  little  zeal 
and  industiy,  the  sum  of  $8,104  41  was  subscribed,  and 
has  been  paid  to  the  treasurer. 

An  application  was  made  during  the  same  year,  for  as- 
sistance to  the  legislature,  which  granted  with  great  li- 
berality the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  from  the  state 
treasury,  and  ten  thousand  from  that  of  the  county  of 
Philadelpliia,  towards  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  au- 
thorized the  commissioners  of  the  county  to  pay  the  fur- 
ther sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  5  years, 
commencing  in  1829,  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
Institution. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  managers  felt  that  it  would  be 
expected  of  them  not  only  to  expend  the  pubhc  money 
in  the  most  frugal  manner,  but  to  erect  a  building  that 
would  be  adequate  to  the  public  exigencies.  They  were 
sensible  that  a  true  economy  was  consistent  with  enlarg- 
ed views,  and  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money, 
provided  nothing  was  lavished  or  wasted.  They  did  not 
for  a  moment  doubt,  that  the  same  ready  benevolence 
which  had  first  furnished  them  with  the  means  for  the  un- 
undertaking,  would  approve  of  andsupportthemin  com- 
pleting it  upon  a  liberal  scale,  if  they  honestly  fulfilled 
their  duties.  With  these  views  they  adopted  a  plan  of 
building,  which  they  knew  from  the  first  would  cost 
more  money  than  they  then  had  at  command;  but  which 
combines  in  an  uncommon  degree  all  the  great  requisites 
of  economy,  safety,  convenience,  airiness,  separate  dor- 
mitories for  the  delinquents,  with  ample  accommodation 
for  workshops,  and  which  may  be  completed  on  the  ori- 
ginal plan,  at  no  great  additional  expense,  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate several  hundred  delinquents. 

The  scite  of  this  building,  at  the  corner  of  the  Ridge 
Road  and  Francis'  Lane,  must  be  familiar  to  the  public, 
and  has  excited  general  attention  in  consequence  of  the 
unusual  rapidity  withwhich  the  buildings  were  erected. 
On  the  21st  day  of  June  1827,  the  foundation  stone  was 
laid,  and  in  less  than  six  months  from  that  time,  nearly 
all  the  mason's  work  has  been  finished,  and  the  house 
covered  in. 

A  plot  of  ground  400  feet  in  length  from  cast  to  west, 
and  231  feet  in  breadth  from  north  to  south,  bounded  by 
sti'eets  on  all  sides,  has  been  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall 
two  feet  thick  and  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  main 
building  fi'onts  to  the  north  on  Howard  street,  and  is  92 
feetin  length  by  30  in  depth.  This  building  is  intended 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  keeper's  family,  and  con- 
tains rooms  for  the  use  of  the  managers,  and  for  infirma- 
ries for  the  delinquents.  Wings  on  each  side  extend  the 
whole  length  of  the  front,  and  contain  three  ranges  or 
stories  of  cells,  foiu-  feet  by  seven  feet  each,  for  separate 
lodging  rooms.  These  cells,  of  which  there  are  174,  are 
well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  main  building  is  covered 
with  tin,  and  the  dormitories  are  slated.  It  is  desig-ned, 
in  case  it  should  be  necessary,  to  complete  the  plan  by 
extending  these  dormitories  round  the  wall  of  the  yard, 
so  as  to  form  a  hollow  square;  in  which  case  it  will  be 
readily  perceived  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  expense 
is  already  incurred,  and  was  unavoidable  i  namely,  that  of 


enclosing  the  whole  premises  with  a  high  and  strong' 
wall. 

In  the  yard  are  already  erected  buildings  for  kitchens, 
dining-rooms,  and  a  place  for  worship.  The  work-shops, 
are  not  yet  built,  but  v/ill  form  a  range  of  low  buildings- 
running  parallel  with  the  east  and  west  walls.  The  sim- 
plicity and  appropriate  style  of  the  architecture,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  workmanship,  are  remaiked  by  tliose 
who  have  examined  them.  The  managers  may  add, 
that  the  conscientious  expenditure  of  the  funds,  and  the 
scrupulous  regard  to  economy  which  have  been  mani- 
fested by  tlie  building  committee,  left  them  nothing  to 
desire  upon  this  head;  nor  do  they  think  that  any  plan  of 
a  building  for  such  a  purpose  more  truly  economical  has 
been  devised.  The  moneys  already  expended,  including 
5,500  dollars  paid  for  the  lot,  amount  to  $27,979  64, 
which  are  neai'ly  all  the  available  funds  of  the  manag-ers; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  an  additional  sum  of  15,000  dols. 
will  be  requisite  to  finish  as  much  of  the  plan  as  has  been 
commenced,  even  with  the  most  frugal  expenditure.  It 
is  for  this  sum  that  tlie  managers  now  appeal  to  the 
never-failing  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 

Every  year — nay  eveiy  day  that  passes  is  adding  proof 
upon  proof  of  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution  to  a 
populous  and  wealthy  city.  So  long  as  the  House  of 
Refuge  remains  an  unfinished  structure,  the  penitentiary 
system  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  so  justly  her  pride,  will 
be  incomplete.  The  managers,  therefore,  rely  with 
confidence  upon  the  favour  of  their  fellow  citizens  to  be 
enabled  to  complete  this  important  edifice;  which  could 
not  have  been  built  upon  a  more  contracted  plan  without 
cramping  its  future  usefulness;  if  even  the  present  ex- 
pense could  thereby  have  been  lessened. 

Br  oi'der  of  the  board  of  managers. 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  Vice  Pres't. 
Attested, 
James  J.  Bai'clay,  Sec'v. 

February  7,  1828.* 

APPE?IDIX. 

The  following  statement  of  the  effect  of  long  periods 
of  confinement  for  the  first  offence,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  evidences  we  have  seen  of  the  advantages  of  an 
institution  like  the  House  of  Refuge.  The  keeper  of 
the  Glasgow  Bridewell,  which  is  a  Penitentiary'  Jail  on 
the  plan  of  strict  solitary  confinement,  states,  that  "he 
has  observed  that  offenders  committed  for  the  first  time, 
for  only  a  short  period,  almost  Invariably  return  to  Bride- 
well for  new  offences;  but  if  committed  for  a  long  period 
they  return  less  frequent!}-.  This  fact  is  established  by 
the  following  table,  framed  on  an  average  of  ten  vears,, 
ending  25th  of  Dec.  1 825. 

Of  prisoners  sentenced  for  the  first  time  to 

14  days  confinement,    tliere    returned    for  new 

crimes  about  75  per  cent. 

30  do  6U 

40  do  50 

60  do  40 

3  months  25 

6  do  10 

9  do  ri 

12  do  4 

18  do  1 

24  do  None. 

Dux'ing  the  ten  years,  93  persons  were  committed  for 
the  first  time  for  two  years,  of  whom  not  one  returned." 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

At  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  April  14,  1710. — 
Pi-esent,  hon.  Charles  Gookin,  Esq.  Lt.  Gov'r. 
Edward  Shijjpen  Isaac  Norris, 

Griffitli  Owen  Samuel  Preston 

Thomas  Story. 
The  governor  laid  before  the  board  a  letter  he  had  re- 
ceivedfrom  Col.Ingoldsby,  wherein  was  inclosed  a  paper 
in  these  words:   "William  Dalbo,  one  of  the  Justices  of 
Peace,  in  the  county  of  Glouster,  salth,  tliat  an  Indian 
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INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
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of  his  pai-ticukr  acquaintance,  who  hath  been  very  inti- 
mate with  him  the  said  Dalbo  from  his  childhood,  ac- 
quainted him  that  there  is  a  belt  of  wampum  come  to 
Conestoga  from  Mahquahotensi,  that  there  v/as  a  Toma- 
hock  in  red  in  the  belt?  that  the  French  with  5  nations 
of  Indians  were  resolved  for  war,  and  designed  to  fall 
upon  some  of  these  plantations,  (colonies.")  The  g'o- 
vernor  also  laid  before  the  board,  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Yeates,  Caleb  Pusey  and  Thomas 
Powel,  dated  tliis  day,  purporting'  that  to-mon-ow  there 
was  to  be  a  great  concourse  of  Indians,  those  of  Cones- 
togo  and  those  of  the  Jersey.  That  thej-^  are  of  opinion 
it  might  be  a  seasonable  opportunity  for  the  governor  to 
visit  them  altogether,  the  meeting  being  the  greatest 
that  has  been  known  these  twenty  years,  and  is  to  be  two 
miles  from  John  Worrall's,  at  Edgmont. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  board,  that  the  governor,  with 
some  of  the  council,  and  as  many  others  as  can  be  got, 
should  go  to-morrow  to  meet  those  Indians,  and  to  in- 
quire further  of  them  about  the  said  belt  of  wampum, 
and  what  else  may  be  thought  necessary. 

At  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  April  29,  1710. 
Present, 
Charles  Gookin,  esq.  Lt.  Gov'r. 
Edward  Shippen,  Isaac  Norris 

Joseph  Growdon  Caleb  Pusey 

Samuel  Finney  Samuel  Preston 

Richard  Hill. 
The  governor  acquainted  the  board,  that  upon  his  ar- 
rn'al  at  New  Castle  last  week,  he  was  informed  that 
Opessa,  one  of  the  Shawannah  chiefs,  had  been  there  4 
days;  that  he  went  away  in  the  night,  nor  could  he,  (the 
gov.)  hear  what  he  came  about;  that  he  had  been  witli 
some  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  who  resolved,  it  is  said, 
not  to  plant  corn  this  year.  That  Mr.  Garland  has  lately 
sent  a  belt  of  wampum,  sent  by  the  Five  Nations,  by 
Indian  Harrj-,  with  this  further  message,  that  as  soon  as 
the  bark  i-an,  they  would  be  with  them  with  sixty  men, 
and  make  them  a  speech.  That  he  was  infonned  at 
Brandiwine,  that  an  old  Indian  woman  said  (as  it  was  in- 
terpreted) that  their  great  men  had  ugly  talk  among 
them,  and  that  they  had  left  none  but  her  and  her  hus- 
band to  plant  corn.  The  board  taking  the  premises  into 
consideration,  arc  of  opinion  (be  the  report  true  or  false) 
that  it  may  be  convenient  for  the  governor  to  take  a 
journey  to  Conostogo,  (he  not  having  been  among  the 
Indians  since  his  arrival, )  to  inform  hunself  of  the  ti-uth 
of  this  report,  and  for  the  keeping  up  a  good  under- 
standing and  correspondence  between  us  and  the  Indi- 
ans; and  also  that  some  of  tlie  council  do  wait  upon  him 
thither. 

The  governor  laid  before  the  board  the  repeal  of  six 
laws  of  this  province  under  the  privy  seal,  done  at  the 
court  at  Windsor  the  24th  of  Oct.  1709,  by  the  Queen 
in  council,  which  are  ordered  to  bepubUckly  proclaimed 
or  read  by  the  sheriff  in  full  marled. 

At  a  council  held  at  Philadelphia,  29th  May  1710. 
Present, 
The  hon.  Charles  Gookin,  Lt.  Gov'r. 
Edward  Sluppen  George  Roch 

Wm.  Trent  Samuel  Preston 

Isaac  Norris  Anthony  Palmer. 

The  governor  acquainted  the  board,  that  upon  his  ar- 
rival at  Conostogo,  he  found  the  Indians  very  well  in- 
chned  to  the  English  and  to  the  proprietor,  and  this  go- 
vernment in  particular,  but  that  they  had  complained  to 
him  that  several  persons  made  ittlicir  business  to  waylay 
their  young  men  returning  from  hunting,  making  them 
drunk  with  rum,  and  then  cheat  them  of  their  skins, 
and  that  if  some  method  be  not  taken  to  prevent  it,  they 
must  be  forced  to  remove  themselves  or  starve,  their  de- 
pendance  being  entirely  on  their  peltry,  whereupon  it  is 
thought  proper  that  such  Indian  traders  as  are  foreigners 
being  admitted  and  licensed  by  the  governor,  shall  come 
under  such  regulations  as  the  governor  and  council  from  , 
time  to  time  shall  direct  and  appoint. 


At  a  council  held  at  Philadelphia,  16th  June  1710. 
Present, 
The  hon.  Charles  Gookin,  esq.  Lt.  Gov'r. 
Edward  Shippen  Richard  Hill 

Joseph  Growdon  Samuel  Preston 

Samuel  Carpenter. 
The  governor  laid  before  the  board  the  report  of  Col. 
French  and  Henry  Worley,  who  went  on  a  messsage  to 
Conostogo  and  follows  in  these  words: 

At  Conostogo,  June  8th  1710. 

Present, 

John  French  Henry  Worley. 

Iwaagenst,  Terratawanaran  and  Teonnostein, 

Chiefs  of  ye  Tuscororas. 

Civility,  the  Senequas  king  and  four  chiefs  more  of  that 

nation,  with  Oassessa,  the  Shavvenols  king. 

The  Indians  were  told  that,  according  to  tlielr  request 

we  were  come  from  the  governor  and  government,  to 

hear  what  proposals  they  had  to  make  anent  a  peace, 

according  to  the  purport  of  their  embassy  from  their  own 

people. 

They  signified  to  us  by  a  belt  of  wampum,  which  was 
sent  to  us  by  their  old  women,  who  by  it  implored  the 
friendship  of  the  christians  and  Indians  of  this  govern- 
ment, that  without  danger  or  trouble  they  might  fetch 
wood  and  water. 

The  second  belt  was  sent  from  their  cliildi-en  born, 
and  those  yet  to  see  the  light,  requesting  that  room  to 
sport  and  play  without  danger  of  slavery  might  be  al- 
lowed them. 

The  third  belt  was  sent  from  their  young  men  fitt  to 
hunt,  that  privlledge  to  leave  their  towns  and  seek  pro- 
visions for  their  ag-ed  might  be  granted  to  them  without 
fear  of  death  or  slavery. 

The  fourth  was  sent  from  the  men  of  age,  requesting 
that  the  woods  by  a  happy  peace,  might  be  as  safe  for 
them  as  their  forts. 

The  fifth  was  sent  from  the  whole  nation,  requesting 
peace,  that  tliereby  tliey  might  have  liberty  to  visit  their 
neighbours. 

The  sixth  was  sent  from  their  kings  and  chiefs  desir- 
ing a  lasting  peace  with  tlie  Christians  and  Indians  of 
this  government,  that  tliereby  they  might  be  secured 
against  those  fearful  apprehensions  they  have  for  tliese 
several  years  felt. 

The  seventh  was  to  entreat  cessation  from  murdering 
and  taking  them,  that  by  the  assurance  thereof  they 
may  not  be  afraid  of  a  mouse  or  any  other  thing  that  ruf- 
fles the  leaves. 

The  eighth  was  sent  to  declare  that  as  being  liitherto 
strangers  to  this  place  they  now  came  as  people  blind, 
— no  path  nor  communication  being  betwixt  us  and 
tliem, — but  now  they  hope  we  will  take  them  by  the 
hand  and  lead  them,  and  tlien  they  will  lift  up  tlieir  heads 
in  the  woods  without  danger  or  any  fear. 

These  belts,  they  say,  are  only  sent  as  an  introduction 
and  in  order  to  break  off"  hostilities  till  next  spring,  for 
then  their  king  will  come  and  sue  for  the  peace  they  so 
much  desire. 

AVe  acquainted  them  that  as  most  of  this  continent 
were  the  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Britain,  tho'  divided 
into  several  governments,  so  it  is  expected  that  their  in- 
tentions are  not  only  peaceable  towards  us,  but  also  to  all 
the  subjects  of  the  crown,  and  that  if  they  intend  to  set- 
tle and  live  amicably  here  they  need  not  doubt  the  pro- 
tection of  this  government  in  all  things  honest  and  good; 
but  to  confinn  the  sincerity  of  their  past  can-lage  to- 
wards the  English,  and  to  raise  in  us  a  good  opinion  of 
them  It  would  be  very  necessary  to  procure  a  certificate 
from  the  government  they  leave,  and  of  their  good  be- 
haviour, then  they  might  be  assui'ed  of  a  favourable  re- 
ception. 

The  Senequas  return  their  hearty  thanks  to  tliis  go- 
vernment for  their  trouble  in  sending  to  them;  and  ac- 
qviainted  us,  that  by  advice  of  a  council  amongst  them- 
selves, it  was  determined  to  send  these  belts,  brought 
by  the  Tuscarorows  to  the  Five  Nations. 
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May  it  please  your  honour — 

Pursuant  to  your  honour's  and  the  council's  orders, 
we  went  to  Conostogo,  where  the  fore-written  contents 
were  by  the  chief  of  the  Tuscarorows  to  us  dchvered.* 
The  sincerity  of  their  intentions  we  can  in  no  wise  doubt, 
since  they  are  of  the  same  race  and  languag-e  with  our 
Senequois,  who  have  always  proved  trusty,  and  have  al- 
so for  these  many  years  been  neighbours  to  a  government 
jealous  of  Indians,  and  yet  not  displeased  with  them. — 
Wishing  your  honour  all  happiness,  we  remain  your 
honour's  most  humble  and  obliged  servants; 

JOHN  FRENCH, 
HENRY  WORLEY. 
Journey  to  Conestogo  Dr. 

To  Bread  £0     4  2 

To  Meat  0  12  0 

To  Rum  1  10  0 

To  Sugar  -     0  15  0 

To  two  men's  hire  for  baggage       4     0  0 
To  John  14  0 


8    5  2 


At  a  council  at  Philadelphia,  21st  July,  1710. 
Present. 

The  hon.  Charles  Gookin,  Esq.  Lieut.  Governor 

Griffith  Owen  Isaac  Norris 

Thomas  Story  Samuel  Preston 

Rich.  Hill. 

The  governor  laid  before  the  board  an  express  he  re- 
ceived last  night  from  Col.  French,  purporting  that  in 
3  days  the  chiefs  of  the  Sacques  would  be  at  Conestogo, 
and  with  them  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  of  most  part  of 
the  continent:  as  also  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  Mary- 
land, and  that  the  governor's  presence  there  was  ex- 
pected:—what  the  design  of  the  congress  might  be  was 
not  certain;  but  he  was  told  it  was  of  very  gi-eat  conse- 
quence to  the  crown,  and  would  tend  much  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  subject.  The  board  having  taken  the 
premises  into  consideration,  are  of  opinion,  that  'tis  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  governor,  with  as  many  as 
can  be  got  to  attend  him,  go  to  Conestogo  to  meet  the 
Indians,  and  inform  himself  of  the  cause  of  their  meet- 
ing. 

In  the  copy  of  the  council  book  there  is  no  report  of 
the  issue  of  this  meeting. 

James  Logan,  secretarj' of  the  council,  and  afterwards 
one  of  the  members,  was  charged  particularly  with  the 
affairs  of  ye  Indians  by  WilUam  Penn — he  was  at  this 
time  in  England. 

At  a  court  held  at  Philadelphia,  21st  Sept.  1710. 
Present. 
The  hon.  Charles  Gookin,  Esq.  Lt.  Gov. 
Edward  Shippen  Richard  Hill 

Samuel  Carpenter  George  Roch 

Griffith  Owen  S.amucl  Preston 

Thomas  Story. 

The  queen  of  the  Conostogo  Indians,  Ojunchio,  and 
two  chiefs  more,  and  some  of  the  Connoise'lndians,  laid 
down  before  the  council  four  bundles  of  skins  and  furs; 
and  at  the  delivery  of  the  first  bundle  they  said,  as  was 

mterpreted  by that  they  had  given  the  government 

notice  of  their  intention  of  coming  hither,  the  last  time 
he  was  at  Conostogo.  That  they  were  now  come;  and 
do  present  him  with  that  bundle  to  make  him  a  cover  for 
his  table,  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  carpet 
then  spread  upon  the  council  table. 

Upon  their  presenting  the  second  bundle,  they  said  it 
was  in  remembrance,  and  as  an  acknowledgement  for 
the  gunpowder  they  had  presented  to  them  here,  the 
last  year;  for  which  they  were  very  thankful. 

Upon  presenting  the  third  bundle,  they  said  it  was  a 
token  of  their  goodwill  and  friendship;  and  that  they 
shall  ever  remember  and  observe  the  governor's  advice 

*  It  seems  probable  that  the  Indian  war  which  had 
about  this  time  raged  in  Carolina,  occasioned  this  appli- 
catioa  of  the  Tuscai-ora  Tribes. 


to  them  last  year  to  live  peaceably  one  with  another, 
which  they  will  alwavs  endeavour 

Upon  presentmg  the  fourth,  they  said  that  was  in  re^ 
membrance  of  the  advice  heretofore  given  them  not  to 
be  too  credu  ous  of  reports,  they  being  generally  false, 
and  spread  abroad  by  ill  men;  for  their  parts  tliey  would 
believe  no  reports  against  us,  and  hoped  we  would  be- 
lieve no  ill  reports  of  them. 

Whereupon  the  governor  replied,  that  he  was  vei-y 
glad  to  see  them,  and  thanked  them  for  their  kind  pre- 
sents; and  cautioned  them  not  to  believe  lies  and  stories 
that  were  too  currently  spread  abroad  for  mischief  by  ill 
men;  and  that  if  any  thing  happened  extraordinary,  they 
should  have  notice  by  a  messenger  on  pm-pose,  and  he 
desired  the  like  from  them;  for  that  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
Penn,  as  also  himself,  owned,  and  loved  them  as  their 
brethren.  And  being  desu-ed  to  attend  to-morrow  in  the 
afternoon,  they  withdrew. 

_  Ordered,  that  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Norris,  and  Mr.  Preston, 
dispose  of  the  presents  to  the  best  advantage,  and  pro- 
vide a  suitable  return  against  to-mori'ow. 

CAPE  HENLOPEN  LIGHT-HOUSE. 

On  the  5th  of  September  1762,  a  patent  for  200  acres 
of  land,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  was  granted  by  the 
late  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Board  of  War- 
dens, for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Light-house  on  cape 
Henlopen.  In  the  course  of  tlie  ensuing  year,  the  ma- 
terials for  the  building  were  purchased,  but  it  was  not 
begun  until  the  year  1765.  In  the  years  1766,  and 
1767,  it  was  completed,  and  lighted,  and  in  those  years, 
and  the  succeeding  ycai-,  the  buoys  were  placed  in  the 
bay,  &,c.  when  the  following  estimate  of  the  expence* 
of  this  work,  was  made. 

Cost  of  the  Light-House  £.7,674    3     2 

First  set  of  buoys,  &c.  664     2     1 

Second  set  of  do.  478  12  10 

The  expence  of  oil  from  the  year,  1765  802     0     0 

The  wages  of  the  keeper       '  329  11     0 

Interest  paid  on  money  borrowed  to  go  on 

with  the  work  1036  16     0 


10,985     5  i 

The  money  thus  expended,  was  raised  in  the  following; 

manner: 

The  proceeds  of  a  lottery                               2,259  16  9 

A  sum  taken  up  on  loan                                  5,910     0  0 

The  proceeds  of  the  duty  on  tonnage           2,791  14  6 

Amoimt  of  sundry  articles  sold                          254     5  4 


11,395  16    7 


The  Light-House  was,  in  a  great  measure,  buiTit 
down,  by  the  British,  in  the  year  1777;  but  on  the  return 
of  peace,  in  the  year  1783,  the  wardens  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  repair  the  damages,  and  in  1784,  it  was  light- 
ed. The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  tliis  building 
has  been  estimated  at  £.623 — that  is — 
For  2000  gallons  of  oil,  1  cwt.  of  cotton 

wick  £393 

For  the  keeper's  wages,  (who  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  wardens,  and  gives  security  in 
£.500  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
trust)  130 

For  contingent  repairs.  Sec.  100 

623 

Of  such  utility  has  this  Light-House  been  considered, 
that  the  wardens,  I  am  informed,  have  determined,  as 
soon  as  their  funds  will  allow  of  the  appropriation  of 
£.500  to  erect  a  beacon,  or  land-mark,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  Cape  May.  The  land  for  this  pui"pose  has  been 
already  purchased,  and  a  plan  estimated  at  the  cost  of 
£.500,  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  board. — 
The  plan  consists  of 
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iUSCELLANEOUS. 


12  feet  base 

48  do.  su{)erstnicture 

10  do.  cage 

70  feet  total  height. 

Chevaux  de  Prize. 

It  will  not  be  inapplicable  to  close  this  detail,  with  a 
memorandum  respecting- the  romo\al  of  tlie  chevaux  de 
frize,  which  were  sunk  in  the  channel  of  the  Delaware 
dining  the  la'c  war.  This  work  wa.^  undertaken  and 
executed  bv  -Mr.  Arthur  Donnaldson  and  Mr.  Levi  Hol- 
lingowo:t]i,'in  the  summer  of  1784:.  The  number  of 
these  obstructions  were  about  60  or  70,  and  in  dimen- 
sions about  60  by  30  feet.  The  cost,  including  the  ex- 
jjencc  of  sweeping  the  river,  amounted  nearly  to  7000 
pounds. — C'olumb.  Mag.  1788. 

ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

It  appears  by  the  accounts  just  published,  that  the 
receipts  during  the  year  1827,  wereCincluding  §1293  55 
balance  in  hand  Jan.  1,  1827,)  $23,198  75,  of  which 
there  accrued  from 

Fees  on  vessels  from  foreign  ports  §3,568  25 

Do         do  coastwise  1,527  00 

Head-money  on  foreign  passengers  2,728  50 


In  property  sold 
Borrowed 
Stock  sold 


1,500  00 
9,871  35 
2,342  63 


7,823  75 


13,713  98 


EXPENDED  during  the  year  22,555  29. 
Purchase  of  a  lot  for  deposit  of  nuisance  3,052  00 
Salaries,  removing  nuisances,  incidental  ex- 
penses, &.C.  4,175  68 
Loans  and  interest  8,149  15 
Lazaretto  establishment,  &c.  5,722  23 
City  Hospital  821  08 
Contingent  expenses  101  61 
Digging  pits  and  fencing  633  54 


There  are  taxes  outstanding  due  from  col- 
lectors for  1814  to  1822  2,196  04 
Due                              1823  265  58 
IJalance  in  Trcasui'er's  hands  643  46 


The  lioard  of  Ilealtli,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  12th 
jnst.  elected  their  officers  for  the  year,  as  follows: 

President — Cornelius  Comegys. 

Secretary — Dr.  I{.  Eglesfield  Griffith. 

Treasurer — .Tames  Kitchen. 

Steward  of  Lazaretto — John  Robbins. 

Clerk  of  the  board — Joseph  Fryor. 

Messengers — John  Buckingham  and  A.  J.  Werthym. 

Superintcndant  of  Blockley  burying  ground — John 
Mafley. 

The  board  of  commissioners  of  the  Northern  1/iber- 
ties,  on  Thursday  elected  M'illiam  Binder  and  Geoi-gc 
<Jorg:is,  Esqrs.  members  of  tlie  Board  of  Health  to  serve 
the  ensuing  year. 


New  Post  Offices. 

A  new  post  office  has  been  established  at  Lengles- 
town,  Dauphin  county,  and  Dr.  David  Umberger,  ap- 
pointed post  master. 

A  new  post  office  has  been  established  at  Point  Plea- 
sant, in  Bucks  county,  and  Col.  Joseph  Hough,  appoint- 
ed Post  Master. 


CITY  SINKING  FUND. 
Schedule  of  the  Stock  belonging  to  the  Sinking  Fund 

of  the  Mavor,  Aldermen  and  citizens  of  Philad. 
16  mill  loan  of  1813  38,300  00 

25         do  1814  20,127  45 

18         do  18,500  00 

4^  per  ct.  U.  S.  debts  76,531  19 

6  per  ct.  stock,  city  debt  2,900  00 

5         do  do  169,300  00 


-153,458  64 


Schuylkill  Navigation  Stock  25,000  00 

Schuylkill  Permanent  Brldg  Stock  3,940  00 


-172,200  00 


28,940  00 


E.   E. 


354,598  64 
City  Treasurer's  Office,  March  7,  1828. 

JOHN  BACON,   Citij  Treasurer. 


Pittsburgh,  March  14. 

Earthquake — On  Sabbath  night  last  a  few  minutes  af- 
ter 11  o'clock,  a  very  distinct  shock  of  an  Earthquake 
was  felt  by  several  persons  in  this  city.  We  have  not 
heard  that  the  concussion  was  felt  on  the  high  grounds 
remote  from  the  river;  it  was  probably  confined  to  the 
alluvial  formations  near  its  shores. 

Shocks  were  also  experienced  at  about  the  same  hour 
at  Baltimore,  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.  Raleigh,  N.  C  and 
Wheeling,  Va.  and  Gettysburg  in  this  state. 

[From  the  Peniisi/kania  Gazette.] 
roMirrjficATrojT. 

The  Winter  of  1827-28,  is  past,  and  such  a  one  pre- 
cisely has  never  occurred  during  sixty  years  of  my  ob- 
servations. There  were  two  events  in  it  differing  from 
any  mild  winters  I  ever  remember — viz.  so  much  absence 
of  the  sun — but  one  day  in  December  clear  all  day — 
January  20th  and  21st  clear  all  day — February  8th  sun 
arose  clear  and  continued  so  all  dav  as  mild  as  the  month 
of  May— 12th,  13th,  14th,  16th,  i7tli,  19th,  22d,  23— 
all  these  days  were  clear,  the  sun  shining  all  day — in 
one  or  two  days  the  sun  made  its  appearance  nearly  all 
da}',  and  a  number  of  days  one,  two  or  three  hours — 
add  these  to  the  whole  days  and  it  would  scarcely 
amount  to  seventeen  days  clear  sun — this  is  one  singu- 
lar trait. 

The  next  is  the  uninterrupted  state  of  the  navigation 
of  the  river  Delaware.  I  have  known  several  soft  winters 
in  the  course  of  my  life,  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  but 
what  was  more  or  less  interrupted  and  obstructed  with 
ice.  The  winter  of  1777-8,  when  the  British  army  lay 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  at  Valley  Forge,  was 
an  open  one — much  rain  and  excessive  bad  travelling, 
but  there  was  at  one  time  much  ice  in  the  river.  The 
following  winter,  '78-9,  was  a  mild  pleasant  one;  yet 
there  was  ice  sufficient  to  obstruct  tlic  navigation — this 
winter  was  so  mild  that  on  the  22d  March,  the  orchards 
of  different  kinds  were  all  in  blossom,  and  the  meadows 
as  green  as  in  the  month  of  June,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Downing.stown,  Lancaster  road;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing a  storm  at  northeast,  with  nearly  two  feet  of  snow 
on  the  ground  which  destroyed  all  the  fruit  of  that  year. 

The  coldest  weather,  to  last  any  considerable  time,- 
for  this  many  years,  was  in  Feb.  7,  1817 — it  froze  almost 
all  the  fire-plugs  in  the  city,  and  the  water  in  the  main 
pipe  in  South  street. 

A  Native  of  PniLADELPiirA. 
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INVENTION  OF  THE  QUADRANT, 

By  T.  Godfrey. 
Although  the  honor  of  inventing  the  quadrant,  has  by 
its  bearing-  his  name,  been  conferred  upon  Mr.  Hadley, 
yet  it  is  well  known  to  many,  that  the  real  inventor  of  it 
was  Thomas  Godfrey,  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  The 
following  letters  and  statements,  extracted  from  the 
American  Magazine,  for  July  and  August  1758,  and 
pubhshed  from  the  originals,  wiU  exhibit  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  invention,  and  prove  satisfactorily,  we 
think,  that  the  honour  of  it  attaches  to  Mr.  Godfrey,  and 
through  him  to  this  state  and  city. 

On  the  Invention  of  the   Quadrant   commonly  called 
Hadlf.t's. 

The  great  improvement  which  the  art  of  navigation 
has  received  from  the  invention  of  this  insti-ument,  must 
ever  place  those  concerned  in  it,  among  the  highest  class 
of  names  that  will  be  remembered  by  posterity.  Though 
Mr.  Hadley,  (whose  fame  in  the  learned  woi-ld  can  suf- 
fer no  diminution  by  what  we  are  now  to  publish)  has 
great  merit  in  the  improvement  of  this  instrument  which 
bears  his  name,  yet  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  conclude 
that  he  was  not  the  first  inventor. 

In  the  philosophical  transactions,  No.  435,  there  is  an 
"  Account  of  Mr.  Thomas  Godfrey's  improvement  of 
Davis's  Quadrant  transferred  to  the  Mariner's  Bow,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Logan  of  this  place,  whose  reputation  in 
mathematics  was  inferior  to  few  in  his  day.  In  that  ac- 
count it  appears  tliat  Mr.  Godfrey,  of  this  city,  had  be- 
gun to  think  of  this  matter  as  earl}'  as  the  year  1730.  He 
was  a  glazier  by  trade,  and  a  man  of  no  education,  but 
perhaps  the  most  singular  phenomenon  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  learned  world,  for  a  kind  of  natural  or  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  the  abstrusest  parts  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  show  how  far  the  honor  of  this 
invention  is  due  to  Mr.  Godfrey  and  his  patron  Mr. Logan, 
we  propose  to  publish  Mr.  Log-an's  original  account  re- 
ferred to  in  the  above  quoted  number  of  the  philosophi- 
cal transactions;  together  with  two  letters  to  the  roj'al 
society  written  previous  to  that  account,  one  by  Mr. Lo- 
gan and  the  other  by  Mr.  /^wZ/i-c-y  liimself.  Tliese  three 
letters  will  give  a  complete  view  of  the  w  hole  affair  in  its 
rise  and  progi-ess.  They  were  put  into  our  hands  by  a 
sensible  and  candid  citizen  of  Pliiladelphia,  with  the  fol- 
lowing pertinent  introduction,  and,  therefore,  their  au- 
thenticity, if  it  were  doubted,  may  be  easily  vouched. 

To  the  Proprietor's,  &c. 
Gentlemen, — All  civilized  states  have  thought  it  their 
honour  to  have  men  of  great  ingenuity  born  or  bred 
among  them.  Many  cities  of  ancient  Greece  Jiad  long 
and  sharp  contentions  for  the  honour  of  Homer's  birth- 
place. And  in  later  times  volumes  have  been  written  in 
Europe,  in  disputing  which  city  had  the  true  claim  to  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wonder- 
ed that  mankind  should  be  so  generally  eager  in  tliis  re- 
spect, since  nothing  redounds  more  to  the  honour  of  any 
state  than  to  have  it  said  that  some  science  of  general 
utility  to  mankind  was  invented  or  improved  by  them. 


Nevertheless  it  often  happens  that  the  true  author  of 
many  an  useful  invention,  either  by  accident  or  fraud, 
loses  the  credit  thereof,  and  from  age  to  age,  it  passes 
in  the  name  of  another.  Thus  it  happened,  heretofore, 
to  Columbus  and  many  others;  and  thus  also  it  has  hap- 
pened to  a  native  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Thomas  Godfrey,  it  is  well  known  to  many  of  us 
here,  was  the  real  inventor  of  that  very  useful  instrument 
called  Hadley' s  Quadi-ant  or  Octant.  To  him  the  merit  is 
due,  and  to  his  posterity  the  profit  ought  to  belong. — 
This  will  fully  appear  from  the  three  follovi-ing  genuine 
letters,  which  I  persuade  myself,  you  will  think  worthy 
of  being  recorded  in  your  Magazine,  in  order  to  restore, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  credit  of  that  invention  to  our  city, 
and  to  the  posterity  of  Mi".  Godfrey.  How  he  came  to  be 
deprived  of  it  may  be  made  a  question  by  some.  I  answer 
that  Mr.  Godfrey  sent  tlie  instrument  to  be  ti-ied  at  sea 
by  an  acquaintance  of  his,  an  ingenious  navigator,  in  a 
voyage  to  Jamaica,  who  showed  it  to  a  captain  of  a  ship 
there  just  going  for  England,  by  which  means  it  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hadley,  though,  perhaps,  with- 
out his  being  told  the  name  of  the  real  inventor.  This 
fact  is  sufficiently  known  to  many  seamen  and  otliers 
yet  alive  in  this  city;  and  estabhshed  beyond  doubt  by 
the  following  letters,  written  about  that  time.  It  is, 
therefore,  submitted  to  the  world,  whether,  after  perus- 
ing the  letters,  tliey  ought  not,  in  justice,  to  call  that 
insti'ument,  for  the  future,  Godfrey's,  and  not  Hadley' s 
Quadrant. 

To  Dr.  Edmund  Halley. 

Esteemed  Friend, — The  discovery  of  the  Longitude 
Iiavlng,  of  late  years,  employed  the  thoughts  of  many, 
and  the  world  now  expecting,  from  thy  gi-eat  sagacity 
and  industry,  some  advances  towards  it,  fai"  exceeding 
all  former  attempts,  from  the  motion  of  the  moon,  to  the 
ascertaining  of  which  thy  labours  have  so  long  and  hap- 
pily been  directed;  the  following  notice,  I  hope,  will 
neither  be  thought  unseasonable,  nor  prove  unaccepta- 
ble. Tliat  the  success  of  that  method  depends  on  find- 
ing the  Moon's  true  place  for  one  meridian  by  calcula- 
tion, and  for  another  by  observation,  I  think  Is  generally 
allowed;  the  first  of  which  being  depended  on  from 
thy  great  genius,  what  remains  is  some  certain  method 
for  ol)servation,  practicable  on  that  unstable  element, 
the  sea.  In  order  to  this,  thy  predecessor  at  Greenwich , 
1ft  mistake  not,  for  some  years,  published  his  calcula- 
tions for  the  moon's  future  appulse  to  the  fixed  stars, 
which  would  save  all  observation,  but  that  of  a  glass; 
but  these  not  often  happening,  and  the  moon  often  hav- 
ing- a  considerable  parallax  when  they  did,  that  project 
dropt. 

For  finding  her  place  by  taking  her  greater  distances 
from  stars,  tlie  fore-staff  or  cross-staft'  cannot  be  exact 
enough:  and  Quadrants,  Sextants,  &c.  with  two  Tele- 
scopes, are  impracticable  at  sea. 

Dr.  Biester''s  late  proposal  for  taking  the  difference  of 
rad.  ascension  between  the  moon  and  a  star,  if  that  should 
prove  practicable  with  sufticlent  exactness,  would  un- 
doubtedly  answer  the  intention  of  all  that  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  moon,  if  her  place  were  taken  on  or 
near  the  meridian.  But  to  keep  the  arch  of  this  instru- 
ment in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
view  two  objects  of  unequal  altitudes,  and  considerable 
distance  from  each  other,  by  the  edges  of  two  sights. 
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u'th  the  necessary  accuraej',  will  not,  perhaps,  be  so 
easy  in  pi-actice  as  he  would  have  it  believed.  j 

I  9h.ill,  therefore,   hc-e  presume,  from   thy   favour 
shown  me  in  England,  in  1724,  to  communicate  an  in- , 
ventlan  that,  whether  it  answer  the  end  or  not,  will  be  ] 
allowed,  1  believe,  to  deserve  thy  regard.     I  have  it  \ 
thus:  I 

A  young  man,  born  in  this  country,  Thomas  Godfrey 
by  name,  by  tr.ide  a  g-lazicr,  who  had  no  other  education 
than  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  with  a  little  common 
arithmetic,  having,  in  his  apprenticeship  with  a  very 
poor  man  of  that  trade,  accidentally  met  with  a  mathe- 
matical book,  took  such  a  fancy  to  the  study,  that,  by  the 
natural  strength  of  his  genius,  without  any  instructor,  he 
soon  ma.le  himself  master  of  that,  and  of  every  other  of 
the  kind  he  could  boiTOW  or  procure  in  Engilsh;  and 
finding  there  was  more  to  be  had  in  Latin  books,  under 
all  im.aginuble  discourag'ements,  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  that  language,  till  he  could  pretty  well  unrler- 
si.md  an  author  on  these  subjects;  after  which,  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  him,  to  my  knowledge,  he 
c:i!Ti;i  to  borrow  Sir  Ikucc  Newton's  Prindpia  of  me.  In- 
quiring of  him  hereupon  who  he  was,  I  was  indeed  asto- 
nished at  his  request;  but  after  a  little  discourse,  he 
soon  became  welcome  to  that  or  any  other  book  I  had- 
This  youngman,  about  18  months  since,  told  me  he  had 
for  some  time  been  thinking  of  an  insti-ument  for  taking 
tlie  distances  of  stars  by  reflecting  speculums,  which  he 
believed  mi.ght  be  of  service  at  sea;  and  not  long  after 
he  showed  me  a  common  sea  Quadrant,  to  which  he  had 
fitted  two  pieces  of  looking-glass  in  such  a  manner  as 
bi'ought  two  stars,  at  almost  any  distance,  to  coincide; 
the  one  by  a  direct,  the  other  b}'  a  reflected  ray,  so  tli.at 
the  eye  could  take  them  both  tog'ether  as  joined  in  one,  ! 
•while  a  moving"  label  or  index  on  the  graduated  arch  j 
markwl  exactly  half  their  distance :  for  I  need  not  say  j 
that  tlie  v.ariations  of  the  angles  of  reflection  from  two 
speculums  are  double  to  the  angle  of  the  inclination  of  | 
their  planes,  and  therefore  g-ives  but  half  the  angle  or 
aich  of  the  distance,  which  is  the  only  inconveniency 
that  appears  to  me  to  attend  this.  But  as  it  may  be  j 
made  so  simple,  easy  and  light,  as  not  to  be  much  more 
unwieldy  or  unmanageable,  though  of  a  considerable 
length,  than  a  single  telescope  of  the  same,  that  incon» 
veniency  will  be  abundantly  compensated. 

The  description  of  it,  as  he  proposes  it,  and  has  got 
one  made,  is  nearly  thus,  which  he  is  wiUing  I  should 
communicate  to  thee,  if  possibly  it  may  be  of  service. 

To  a  straight  ruler  or  piece  of  wood,  A  B,  of  about 
three  inches  in  breadth,  and  from  40  to  45  in  length  (or 
of  any  other  that  may  be  thought  convenient),  with  a 
suitable  thickness,  an  arch  or  limb,  A  C,  of  about  30  de- 
grees to  the  radius,  K  L,  is  to  be  fixed.  To  the  upper 
end  of  the  piece  A  B,  a  piece,  D  D,  is  to  be  morticed, 
and  in  it  the  centre  K  taken,  so  that  O  P  may  be  about 
six  inches,  and  the  angle  K  O  P  about  40  degrees.  On 
this  centre  K,  the  ruler  or  index  K  L  is  to  move,  having 
a  fiducial  edtre  below  answerable  to  the  central  point,  to 
cut  the  graduations  on  the  limb.  On  the  upper  end  of 
this  index  a  speculum  of  silvered  glass,  or  rather  metal, 
exactly  plain,  E  F,  of  about  three  inches  in  length  and 
two  in  lieight,  is  erected  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  index,  and  also  nearly  at  right  angles  with  its  sides, 
the  plane  of  the  reflecting  surface  standing  exactly  over 
the  central  point.  At  the  end  B,  of  the  piece  A  li,  ano- 
ther speculum  of  glass  is  to  be  in  the  same  manner  erect- 
ed, which  may  be  somewhat  less  than  the  other,  with  a 
square  or  oblong  spot  in  it  nnsilvercd,  that  a  star,  bv  a 
dn-ect  ray,  may  be  seen  through  it;  and  the  back  of  this 
speculum  should  be  guarded  with  a  thin  brass  plate, 
with  an  aperture  in  it  equal  to  the  unsilvcred  part  of  the 
glass;  the  edge  of  the  aperture  toward  H  to  be  cxactlv 
straight,  dividing  between  the  silvered  and  unsilveied 
pan  of  the  speculum,  and  standing  in  the  fine  of  the  axis 
,of  the  telescope.  This  speculum  is  to  be  set  at  an  angle 
of  about  20  deg.  with  the  square  of  the  piece  A  B,  or  at 
110  deg.  with  the  sides  of  it.     Upon  the  piece  A  B,  the 


telescope  P  Q  is  fixed,  of  a  good  aperture  and  fields 
with  the  axis  placed  as  above.  The  limb  is  to  be  gradu- 
ated by  diagonals,  or  parallel  circles,  to  half  degrees  aind 
half  minutes,  beginning  from  C,  which  are  to  be  tinrn' 
bered  as  whole  ones.  And  if  it  be  practicable  to  fa«e 
wood  with  brass  without  warping,  the  whole  face  should 
be  so  covered;  if  not,  then  along  tlie  outward  edge  of 
the  limb  a  narrow  strip  of  brass  plate  may  be  let  into  the 
face  of  it,  finely  and  equally  indented  on  the  edge,  to 
take  a  screw  fitted  to  that  toothing  to  be  fixed  on  the 
moying  index  at  L,  as  your  instruments  are  made  that 
count  by  revolutions;  and  then,  before  this  is  used,  it 
would  be  proper  to  take  the  distance  of  the  two  object* 
first  nearly  by  a  fore-staif,  and  from  thence  accordingly 
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to  set  the  index.  This  sci-ew,  at  land,  would  be  highly 
useful,  but  at  sea  it  cannot  be  wroug'ht,  while  the  instru- 
ment is  directed  by  the  same  person,  though,  as  the  mo- 
tions of  the  moon  and  variation  of  the  angle  is  but  slow, 
it  may  be  brought  to  exactness  by  sevei-al  trials  in  the 
intervals  of  direction.  The  instrument,  as  above  des- 
cribed, will  not  take  an  angle  of  much  above  50  degrees, 
which,  for  the  pui'posc  intended,  may  be  fully  suffi- 
I  cient.  But  if  the  speculum  E  F  be  made  to  take  oflTand 
put  on,  and  the  cud  of  the  index  at  K  be  so  notched  as 
to  turn  that  speculum  from  its  first  perpendicularity,  to 
m.ike  an  angle  of  about  25  degrees,  it  will  then  take  any 
distance  to  100  degrees. 

By  tliis  description  it  may  be  tho\ight  that  the  utmost 
accuracy  will  be  requiredin  making  the  instiumcnt:  yet, 
of  all  that  ever  have  been  invented  of  so  curious  a  kind, 
it  will  probably  be  found  to  demand  the  least;  for  provid- 
ed the  speculums  are  good,  on  which  the  whole  depends, 
if  the  first  E  F  be  set  tndy  over  the  centre,  the  limb 
well  graduated,  and  the  other  speculum  be  also  set  per- 
pendicular, there  can,  I  think,  be  no  other  eiTor  but 
what  the  instnmicnt  itself  will  easily  rectify:  for  if  it  be 
directed  to  one  sla-,  and  that  be  taken,  at  tlie  same  time. 
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both  by  a  direct  ray  throug'li  the  g-lass  G  II,  and  by  a  re- 
flection from  E  F,  both  exactly  coinciding-  at  O,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  then  the  speculums  are  exactly  parallel. — 
And  If  this  falls  not  precisely  when  the  index  cuts  0  de- 
grees, if  the  variation  be  noted,  this  constantly  added  or 
subti-acted,  according-  as  it  falls,  will  fully  rectify  all  other 
errors.  So  in  fixing-  the  speculum  E  F  to  another  ang-le, 
as  has  been  proposed,  the  hke  method  may  or  must  be 
taken,  viz.  to  observe  two  stars  at  the  distance  of  about 
45  or  50  deg-rees,  by  tlie  speculum,  in  its  first  situation, 
and  then  the  same  stars  by  it  ag'ain  in  its  second,  and  the 
difference  of  the  intersection  of  the  index  on  tiie  limb 
being-  noted,  and  constantly  added  to  the  arches  taken 
in  the  second  situation,  will  give  the  true  distance. — 
This  method  of  observing  one  and  the  same  star,  in  tlie 
first  manner,  or  two  stars  in  the  second,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, will  also  rectify  errors  even  in  the  speculums:  for 
the  line  of  the  ray  K  O  is  in  all  cases  constantly  the  same ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  1  may  safely  say  the  Instrument 
will  be  found  much  more  cert-ain  in  practice  than  at  first 
it  may  appear  in  theor)',  even  to  some  good  judg-cs.  But 
I  am  now  sensible  I  have  trespassed  in  being  so  particu- 
lar when  writing  to  Dr.  Halltij,-  for  I  well  know  that,  to 
a  gentlemen  noted  for  his  excellent  talent  of  reading,  ap- 
prehending, and  greatly  unproving-,  less  would  have 
been  sufficient;  but  as  this  possibly  may  be  communi- 
cated by  thee,  I  shall  crave  leave  further  to  add,  that  the 
use  of  the  insti-ument  is  verj'  ca.5y.  For  if  the  index  be 
set  so  near  the  distance  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  the 
limb  so  held  as  to  cut  the  body  of  the  moon,  upon  di- 
recting the  telescope  to  the  star,  her  image  will,  of 
coui'se,  be  reflected  on  some  part  of  the  speculum  G  H. 
There  is  no  absolute  necessity  the  star  and  moon  should 
coincide  exactly  at  the  line  limiting  the  silvered  and  un- 
silvered  part  of  the  latter  speculum;  for  the  transparent 
part  of  that  glass  will  often  reflect  the  moon's  image  suf- 
ficiently for  the  telescope  to  take  it,  and  if  her  limb  in 
that  and  the  stju-  exactly  coincide  near  it,  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient, though  the  nearer  to  that  line  the  bettei*.  Now 
their  distance  being  found,  the  tables  tliat  give  the 
moon's  place  may  be  depended  on  for  her  diameter  and 
her  latitude,  which  last  being  known,  there  -are  three 
sides  of  a  triangle  given  to  find  the  angle  at  the  pole  of 
the  ecliptic,  which,  compared  with  the  star's  long-itude, 
determines  her  place  for  that  instant:  for,  in  ]-espcct  to 
her  latitude  when  she  is  swiftest  in  motion,  when  near- 
est her  nodes,  and  when  the  inclination  of  the  orb  is 
greatest  (if  these  could  all  happen  together),  yet  the  va- 
riation of  her  latitude,  in  tlic  space  of  one  hour,  equal  to 
15  deg.  of  longitude  on  the  earth,  if  a  star  be  taken  some- 
what near  the  ecliptic,  and  not  very  near  the  moon,  will 
not  alter  the  angle  at  the  pole  but  a  very  few  seconds. 
The  nearness  of  the  speculum  G  II  is  no  disadvantage, 
because  the  rays  come  reflected  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  come  direct.  It  may  be  needless  to  add  that,  when 
practicable,  the  moon  should  be  taken  when  near  the 
meridian — or  that  the  instrument  will  equally  take  the 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  moon,  when  visible,  as  she 
often  is,  in  the  day-time;  for  which  purpose  there  must 
be  a  placdnade  at  M  for  a  darkening  glass,  to  be  fixed 
there  when  necessaiy,  and  the  telescope  directed  to  the 
moon.  Nor  need  I  add,  that  the  same  instrument  will 
very  well  serve  for  taking  the  distance  of  any  two  stars, 
a  comet,  &c.  always  taking  the  brightest  by  reflection; 
all  which  is  obvious.  But  I  must  further  observe,  with 
pleasure,  that  if  we  do  not  quite  mistake  in  all  tliat  has 
been  said  here,  there  is  now  a  method  found  by  it  to  ob- 
tain what  is  equivalent  to  a  bodily  appulse  of  the  moon 
to  a  fixed  star,  or  to  the  sun  at  any  moment  when  visi- 
ble, which  indeed  might  be  wished;  but  could  scarce  be 
hoped  for  by  any  means  to  be  used  at  sea,  and  therefore, 
if  the  longitude  could  ever  be  expected  to  be  determined 
by  the  motions  of  the  moon  (to  which  end  J.Flamstead's 
and  thy  more  assiduous  labours  in  observing  her,  have,  I 
suppose,  been  principally  levelled),  and  this  instrument 
be  duly  made  to  answer  what  is  proposed,  as  it  may  be 
framed  light  and  easily  manageable,  thou  v/ilt  then,  with 


thy  accurate  tables,  have  obtained  the  great  desidera- 
tum, and  all  that  can  in  this  way  be  had  from  our  satel- 
lites. And  if  the  method  of  discovering  the  longitude 
by  the  moon  is  to  meet  with  a  reward,  and  t'.iis  instru- 
ment, which,  for  all  that  I  have  ever  read  or  heard  of,  is 
an  invention  altogether  new,  be  made  use  of,  in  tlvat  case 
I  would  recommend  the  inventor  to  thy  justice  and  no- 
tice. He  now  gets  his  own  and  family's  bread  (for  he  is 
married)  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands  only,  by  that 
mean  trade.  He  had  begun  to  make  tables  of  the  moon, 
on  the  very  same  principles  with  thnie,  till  1  lately  put 
a  copy  of  those  that  have  lain  so  many  years  printed,  but 
not  published,  with  W.  Inny's,  into  his  hand^,  and  then, 
highly  approving  of  them,  he  desisted.  We  bodi  wish 
very  much  to  see  thy  tables  completed,  and  ushered  in- 
to the  world  by  thy  own  hand.  On  thy  receipt  of  this  I 
shall  hope  for  a  line,  with  thy  thoughts  on  it,  which, 
however  they  prove,  will  afford  a  pleasure  to 

Thy  real  friend,  J.  LOGAN. 

Pennsylvania,  May  25,  1732. 

To  the  Royal  Society. 

Gentlemen, — As  none  are  better  able  than  the  Royal 
Society  to  prove  and  judge,  whether  such  inventions  a-* 
are  proposed  for  the  advancing  useful  knowledge  will 
answer  the  pretensions  of  the  Inventors,  or  not;  and  as  I 
have  been  made  acquainted  (though  at  so  great  A  dis- 
tance) of  the  candour  of  your  learned  society  in 'giving 
encoui-agement  to  such  as  merit  apprcbatiun,  I  have, 
therefore,  presumed  to  lay  before  the  society  the  follow- 
ing, craving  pardon  for  my  boldness. 

Finding  by  what  difficulty  a  tolerable  observation  of 
the  sun  is  taken  by  Davis's  quadrant,  and  that  in  using  it, 
unless  the  spot  or  sh.ade  be  brought  truly  in  the  fine  of 
the  liorizon-vane,  "the  observation  when  made  is  good 
for  nothing,  to  do  which  requires  much  practice,  and  at 
best  is  but  catching  an  observation;  considering-  farther 
the  smallness  of  the  60°  arch  and  tlie  aptness  of  the 
wood  to  cast,  which  makes  often  little  better  than  guess 
work;  I  therefore  applied  n^.y  thoughts  upwards  of  two 
years  since,  to  find  a  more  certain  instrument,  and  con- 
trived the  following  improvement,  as  /  think,  in  the 
n;ake  and  use  of  the  bow,  viz. 


<^ 


The  quadrant  is  to  be  numbered  from  each  end  to  90 
at  the  other,  as  in  the  figure.  The  sight  and  glass  vanes 
arc  the  same  with  the  common,  excti)ting  that  the  glass 
should  be  lai-ger  and,  I  think,  it  would  ^  be  better  it 
ground  to  the  segment  of  the  cylinder.  TJie  horizon 
vane  should  be  hke  that  in  the  figure  thereof;  having 
three  holes  IKL,  one  hole  I  to  fit  on  the  centre  of  tlie 
quadrant  A,  the  other  two  KJ.to  see  the  horizon  through, 
whose  length  across  the  vane  may  be  i  of  the  radius  AB 
or  more;  the  horizon  vane  slrould  be  a  little  hollowed, 
answerable  to  the  curvature  of  the  circle  UAE.  or  cy- 
hnder  whose  semi-diameter  AH  is  about  7-11  of  AB  the 
radius  of  the  quadrant.  ,       ,      •  .        j 

In  observing  with  this  quadrant  at  sea  let  the  sight  and 
glass  vanes  be  kept  nearly  on  the  same  numbers,  or  at 
equal  distances  from  the  ends  of  the  arch,  and  then  it 
will  be  sufficiently  exact  to  bring  the  spot  and  horizon 
in  a  right  line,  or  any  pait  of  the  horizon  vane,  by  mov- 
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ingf  the  vnnes  nearer  together  or  fiirtlier  ap;ii-t,  the  mid- 
die  of  the  horizon  vane  being-  paiallel  to  the  horizon, 
then  the  zenith  distance  will  be  the  sum  of"  the  distances 
of  t'le  vanes  from  the  ends  of  the  quadrant  arch.  For, 
putting-  r=the  radius  of  the  quadrant,  a=tlie  distance 
of  the  spot  from  the  middle  of  the  horizon-vanc,  s=tlie 
sine  and  c==^thc  cosine  of  half  the  sun's  altitude,  unity 
being  radius,  the  sine  of  the  error  will  be  nearly  equal 

7"i      28aa        ,     ,        -  ,  ,    ,  .  ,    . 

toc_X ,  and  therefore,  when  greatest,   (which  is 

14  "■ 
when  the  zenith  distance  is  00,00,  or  47°  45')  of  the  dis- 
tance of  1-16  of  the  radius  of  tlie  quadrant  from  the 
middle  of  the  liorizon-vane,  it  is  but  1-30;  I  would  ad- 
vise to  bring  the  upper  or  lowei-  edge  of  the  spot,  and 
not  the  middle  and  horizon,  in  aright  line,  and  then  sub- 
tract or  add  16  minutes  for  the  sun's  semi-diameter  from 
or  to  the  zenith  distance  given  by  the  vanes. 

NR.  There  should  be  an  allowanc  for  the  obsen^er's 
height  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  by  subtracting  4,  5, 
or  6  minutes.  A  table  of  this  kind  would  not  be  amiss 
on  the  back  of  the  quadrant. 

There  may  be  some  graduations  put  on  the  staff  near 
the  centre  to  be  cut  by  a  plumb-line  hung-,  or  a  pin  put 
into  a  small  hole  for  land  observations.  One  of  these 
quadrants,  between  18  inches  and  2  feet  radius,  if  well 
graditated,  will  be  sufficient  to  take  the  sun's  zenith  dis- 
tance wjtliin  two  or  three  minutes. 

Succeeding  so  well  with  the  sun,  encourag-ed  me  to 
undertake  what  appeared  a  more  difficult  task,  the  find- 
ing some  way  to  take  the  altitude  of  tlie  stars  at  sea 
(when  the  horizon  may  be  seen)  better  than  by  the  fore- 
staff,  which,  I  concluded,  must  be  by  bringing  the  two 
objects,  horizon  and  star  together.  I  first  considered 
one  reflection;  but  the  faults  of  Davis's  quadrant  were 
here  enlarged,  which  is  chiefly  the  flying  of  the  objects 
from  each  other  by  the  least  motion  of  the  instrument. 

I  then  examined  what  two  reflections  would  do, 
which  perfectly  answered  my  desire,  being  equally  use- 
ful in  taking  the  distance  of  stars  from  each  other,  and 
also  from  the  moon,  and  I  believe  practicable  at  sea; 
for  I  found  that  wlicn  one  star  was  made  to  coincide  by 
two  reflections  with  anotlier,  the  distance  of  those 
stars  would  be  double  the  inclination  of  the  reflecting 
planes,  as  may  be  easily  demonstrated. 

I  see  but  one  fault  in  this  instrument,  and  that  is,  that 
three  feet  radius  in  this  has  a  graduation  no  larger  than 
a  quadrant  of  18  inches  radius.  I  liope  Dr.  Ilalley  has 
received  a  more  full  account  of  tills  from  I.  Logan,  esq. 
therefore,  I  shall  add  no  more  tlian  that  I  am 
Gentlemen,  yours  &c. 

T.   GODFREY. 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  9,  1734. 

^  further  account  of  Thomas  Godfrei/'s  Improvement  of 
Davis's  Quadrant  transferred  to  the  Mariner's  Bow. 

Being  informed  that  this  improvement,  proposed  by 
Thomas  Godfrey  of  this  place,  for  observing  the  sun's 
altitude  at  sea,  with  more  case  and  expedition  than  is 
practicable  by  the  common  instrument  in  use  for  that 
purpose,  wasla.st  winter  laid  before  the  ro}al  society,  in 
his  own  description  of  it,  and  that  some  gentlemen, 
wished  to  see  the  benefit  intended  by  it  more  fully  and 
clearly  explained,  1  who  have  here  the  op])ortunity  of 
knowing  the  author's  thoughts  on  such  subjects,  being 
persuaded  in  my  judgment,  that  if  the  instrument  as  he 
proposes  it  be  brought  into  practice,  it  will  in  many 
eases  be  of  great  service  to  navigation,  Iiave,  tlierefore, 
thought  it  proper  to  draw  up  a  more  full  account  of  it 
than  the  author  himself  has  given,  with  the  advantages 
attending  it,  which  if  approved  of  by  better  judgments, 
to  whom  what  I  offer  is  entirely  submitted,  it  is  hoped 
the  use  of  it  will  be  recommended  and  further  encouj-ag- 
ed,  as  well  as  the  author.  The  rise  of  the  improvement 
with  its  convenience,  as  also  a  description  of  it,  are  as 
follows: 


Thomas  Godfrey  having  under  the  greatest  disadvan- 
tages (as  I  obser\'ed  in  my  first  letter  to  Dr.  H:  Hey,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  invention  of  the  reflecting  instru- 
ment) made  himself  master  of  the  principles  of  astronomy 
and  optics,  as  well  as  otlier  paits  of  the  mathematical 
science,  applied  his  thoughts  to  consider  the  instrument 
used  in  that  momentous  part  of  business,  navigation.  He 
saw  that  on  the  knowledge  of  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  ])lace  a  ship  is  in,  the  lives  of  thousands  of  useful 
subjects  as  well  as  valuable  cargoes  continually  depend; 
that  for  finding-  the  first  of  these,  certain  and  easy  me- 
thods are  furnished  by  nature,  if  observations  be  ti'uly 
m.ade.  But  Davis's  Quadrant,  the  instrument  used  by 
British  navigators  (though  seldom  by  foreigners)  he 
perceived  was  attended  with  this  inconveniency,  that 
the  observer  must  bring  the  shade  or  spot  of  light  from 
the  sun,  and  the  rays  from  the  horizon,  to  coincide  ex- 
actly on  the  fiducial  edge  of  the  horizontal  vane;  that 
though  this  can  be  done  in  moderate  weather  and  seas, 
with  a  clear  sky  and  when  the  sun  is  not  too  high,  with- 
out any  great  difficulty;  yet,  in  other  cases,  it  requires 
more  accuracy,  than  can  in  some  junctures  possibly  be 
applied,  and  more  time  than  can  be  allowed  for  it. 

in  European  latitudes,  or  to  those  in  the  northern  tro- 
pic, when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  signs  and  near  the 
meridian,  he  rises  and  falls  but  slowly.  Yet  in  voyages 
to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  of  which  very  many,  espe- 
cially to  the  latter,  are  made,  he  is  at  noon  oft<  •  and  for 
many  days  together,  in  or  near  the  zenith;  and  wlien  ap- 
proaching to,  or  leaving  it,  he  rises  and  falls,  when  he 
has  declination,  faster  than  even  at  the  horizon.  For  it  is 
well  known  to  persons  acquainted  with  the  sphere,  that 
when  Ills  diurnal  course  takes  the  zenith,  he  there  rises 
and  falls  a  whole  degree  or  60  minutes  in  4  minutes  of 
time,  so  that  the  observer  has  but  one  minute  to  come 
within  15  minutes  of  the  truth  in  his  latitude;  while  in  a 
middle  altitude,  as  45  degress,  he  is  at  noon  above  five 
minutes  and  a  half  in  time  in  rising  or  falling-  one  single 
minute  of  space,  the  odds  between  which  is  more  than 
8  to  1. 

I  say  all  these  things  are  well  known  to  astronomers, 
and  yet  perhaps  no  parts  of  the  world  require  more  ex- 
actness in  taking  the  latitude,  than  Is  necessary  in  voya- 
g-esto  the  West  Indies;  for  it  is  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  this  that  vessels  have  so  frequently  missed  the  Island 
of  Barbadoes,  and  when  got  to  the  leeward  of  it  have 
been  ol)hged  to  run  down  a  thousand  miles  farther  to 
Jamaica,  from  whence  they  can  scarce  work  up  again  in 
the  space  of  many  weeks  against  the  constant  trade 
winds,  and  generally  decline  to  try  for,  or  attempt  it. 

But  farther,  as  the  latitude  cannot  be  found  by  any 
other  method  that  our  mariners  are  generally  acquainted 
with,  tlian  by  the  sun  or  astai'  on  the  meridian;  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  in  a  cloudy  sky,  when  the  sun  can  but  now 
and  then  be  seen,  and  that  only  between  the  openings  of 
tlie  clouds  for  very  short  intervals,  which  mariners  know 
frequently  happens;  as  also  in  high  tempestuous  seas, 
when,  though  the  sun  should  appear,  the  observer  can 
scarcely  keep  his  feet  by  any  means;  I  say  on  these  ac- 
counts, it  is  obvious  tJiat  it  would  certainly  be  of  vast 
advantage  to  have  an  instrument  by  which  an  observa- 
tion could  also  be,  as  it  were,  snatched  or  taken  in  much 
less  time  than  is  generally  required  in  the  use  of  the 
common  quadrant. 

Thomas  Godfrey,  therefore,  considering  this,  applied 
himself  to  finding  out  some  contrivance  by  which  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  rays  from  the  sun,  and  those 
fi-omthe  horizon  to  coincide  (which  is  the  most  difficult 
pai-t  of  the  work)  on  one  particular  point  or  line  for  a 
centre,  might  be  removed.  In  order  to  which,  he  con- 
sidered, that  by  the  21st,  3  element,  Euclid,  all  angles 
of  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  subtended  by  the  same  seg- 
ment witliln  it,  arc  equal  on  what  ever  part  of  the  cir- 
cumfei-ence  the  angular  point  falls;  and  therefore,  if  in- 
stead of  a  quadrant,  a  semicircle  were  giaduatt  d  to  90** 
only,  accounting  every  two  degrees  but  one,  this  would 
effectually  answer;  for  then  if  an  arch  of  the  same  circle 
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■were  placed  at  the  end  of  the  diameter  of  the  instruiTient, 
every  part  of  the  opposite  arch  would  equally  serve  for 
taking'  the  coincidence  of  the  rays  above  mentioned.  But 
such  an  instrument  would  manifestly  be  attended  wjth 
g-reat  inconveniency;  for  it  would  in  g-reat  altitudes  be 
much  more  unmanag-eable,  and  the  vanes  could  not  be 
framed  to  stand,  as  they  always  oug-ht,  perpendicular  to 
the  rays.  He,  therefore,  farther  resolved  to  try  whether  a 
curve  could  not  be  found  at  the  centre  of  a  quadrant 
Vvfhich  would,  at  least  for  a  length  sufficient  to  catch  the 
coincidence  of  the  rays  with  ease,  full}-  answer  the  in- 
tention. 

A  curs'e  that  in  all  its  parts  would,  in  geometrical 
strictness,  effect  this,  cannot  be  in  nature,  any  more  tlian 
one  and  the  same  point  can  be  found  for  a  centi-e  to  dif- 
ferent circles  whose  circumference  are  not  parallel.  It 
is  certain  that  every  arch  on  the  limb  may  have  a  circle 
that  will  pass  through  the  centre  and  be  a  locus,  or  geo- 
metrical place  for  the  angle  made  by  that  arch  to  fall  on, 
but  then  every  arch  has  a  different  one  from  all  others, 
as  in  the  fig'ure. 


EDC,  though  both  are  subtended  by  the  same  line  BD; 
for  their  differences  are  the  angles  BAD  and  BED. 


Let  ABC  be  the  quadrant,  and  AB,  EF,  GH  be  taken 
as  arches  of  it.  Circles  drawn  through  each  two  of  these 
respectively,  and  through  the  centre  C  as  a  third  point, 
will  manifestly  be  such  loci  or  places:  For  every  pair  of 
these  points  stand  in  a  segment  of  their  own  circle,  as 
well  as  on  a  segment  of  the  quadrant,  and  therefore  by 
the  cited  21,  3  el.  the  angles  standing  on  these  first  seg- 
ments will  every  where  be  equal  at  the  periphery  of 
their  respective  circles,  and  their  radius  will  always  be 
equal  to  half  the  secant  of  half  the  arch  on  the  quadrant. 
In  the  circle  CEDF  (for  instance)  the  angle  CED  is  right 
quadrant,  because  in  a  semicircle;  CE  is  the  radius  of 
the  quadrants,  ED  the  tangent  of  the  angle  ECE  =  ^the 
arch  EF;  and  CD  is  the  secant  of  the  samc  =  the  diame- 
ter of  the  circle  CEDF,  and  therefore  its  radius  is  half 
that  secant. 

Now,  from  the  figure  it  is  plain,  that  in  every  small 
arch  the  radius  of  their  circular  place  will  be  half  the 
radius  of  the  quadrant,  that  is,  putting  this  i'adius=10, 
the  other  will  be  5  and  the  radius  for  the  arch  of  90° 
(the  highest  to  be  used  on  tlie  quadrant)  will  be  the 
square  root  of  half  the  square  of  the  radius=sine  of  45° 
=7.071;  and  the  arches  of  the  centre,  drawn  by  these 
two  radii  are  the  extremes,  the  medium  of  which  is 
6.0355.  And  if  a  circular  arch  be  drawn  with  this  radius 
l-20th  part  of  the  length  of  it,  that  is,  in  an  instrument 
of  20  inches  radius,  the  length  of  one  inch  on  each  side 
of  the  centre,  affording  two  inches  in  the  whole  to  catch 
the  coincidence  of  the  i-ays  on,  which  must  be  owned  is 
abundantly  sufficient;  the  enor,  at  the  greatest  variation 
of  the  arches,  and  at  the  extremity  of  these  two  inches, 
will  not  much  exceed  one  minute :  But  in  fixing  the  cur- 
vature or  radius  of  this  central  arch,  something  further 
than  a  medium  between  the  extremes  in  the  radius  is  to 
be  considered;  for  in  small  arches  the  variation  is  very 
small,  but  in  great  it  equally  increases  as  in  the  figure 
where  it  appeai-s  the  difference  between  the  anglesABC 
and  ADC  is  much  greater  than  the  difference  EBC  and 


Therefore  this  inequality  was  likewise  to  be  considered, 
and  compounding  both  together,  Thomas GodfrcT/  pitch- 
ed on  the  ratio  of  7  to  11  for  the  radius  of  the  curve  to 
the  rad.  of  the  instrument,  which  is  6.3636  to  10.  But 
on  further  advisement  he  now  concludes  on  6  6-40,  and 
a  curve  of  this  radius,  of  an  inch  on  each  side  of  the  cen- 
tre to  an  instrument  of  20  inches  radius,  or  of  l-20th  of 
the  radius  whatever  it  be,  will  in  no  case  whatever  (as 
he  has  himself  carefully  computed  it)  produce  an  eiTor 
of  above  57",  and  it  is  very  well  known  that  navigators 
do  (as  they  very  safely  may)  slight  a  difference  of  one 
minute  in  latitude. 

This  radius  is  the  true  one  for  the  circular  place  to  an 
arch  of  7T°  15'  and  the  variation  from  it  is  nearl}-  as 
great  at  90°  as  at  any  arch  below  it,  the  gi-eatest  below 
being  at  about  44°,  which  is  owing  to  the  differences 
expressed  by  the  last  figure  above,  and  not  to  those  of 
the  curvatures  or  circular  places. 

Yet  this  variation  of  57  seconds  arises  only  when  the 
spot  or  coincidence  falls  at  the  extremit}'  of  the  hori- 
zontal sight  or  vane,  or  a  whole  inch  (in  an  instrument 
of  20  inches  rad.)  from  the  centre  and  then  only  in  the 
altitudes  or  arches  of  above  44  or  90°,  and  in  these,  at 
the  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  the  centre,  the  varia- 
tion is  but }  so  much,  viz.  about  14"  and  at  ^  of  an  inch 
not  4".  At  the  centre  it  is  precisely  true.  Therefore,, 
an  observation  may  be  taken  with  it,  in  one-fourth  of  the 
time  that  Davis's  quadrant,  on  which  tliree  things  must 
be  brought  to  meet,  in  a  general  way  requires. 

Considering  this,  and  the  vast  importance  of  such 
dispatch,  in  the  case  of  great  altitudes  or  of  tempestuous, 
seas,  or  beclouded  skies,  it  is  presumed,  the  instrument 
thus  made,  will  be  judged  preferable  to  all  others  of 
the  kind  yet  known. 

Some  masters  of  vessels  who  sail  from  hence  to 
the  West  Indies  have  got  some  of  them*  made, 
as  well  as  tliey  can  be  done  here,  and  have  found  so 
great  an  advantage  in  the  facility  and  in  the  ready  use  of 
them  in  those  southerly  latitudes,  that  they  reject  all 
others.  It  can  scarce  be  doubted,  but  when  the  insti-u- 
ment  becomes  more  generally  known,  it  may,  upon  the 
Royal  Society's  approbation,  if  the  thing  appeai-s  worthy 
of  it,  more  universally  obtain  in  practice.  It  is  now  four 
vears  since  Thomas  Godfrey  hit  on  this  improvement:  for 
his  account  of  it,  laid  before  the  Society  last  winter,  in 
which  he  mentioned  two  yeai-s,  was  wrote  in  1732.-  and 
in  the  same  year,  1730,  after  he  was  satisfied  in  this,f  he 
applied  himself  to  think  of  the  other,  viz.  tlie  reflecting' 
instrument  by  speculums  for  a  help  in  the  case  of  longi- 
tude, though  it  is  also  useful  in  taking  altitudes;  and  one 
of  these,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  maker, 
and  those  who  had  it  with  them,  was  taken  to  sea,  and 
there  used  in  observing  the  latitude  the  winter  of  that 
j'ear,  and  brought  back  again  to  Philadelphia  before  the 
end  of  February,  1730-1,  and  was  in  my  keeping  some 
months  immediately  after. 

.     *  Godfrey's  instruments. 

I  That  is,  I  suppose,  being  "  satisfied,"  that  he  had 
made  a  real  improtement  in  the  Quadrant.  E.  H. 
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•It  was  indeed  unhappy,  that,  having  it  in  my  power, 
seeing'  he  had  no  acquaintance  nor  knowledge  of  per- 
sons in  Kngland,  that  I  transmitted  not  an  account  ot  it 
sooner.  But  I  liad  other  aftairs  of  more  importance  to 
me;  and  it  was  owing  to  an  accident  which  gave  me 
some  uneasiness,  viz.  his  attempting  to  publish  some  ac- 
count of  it  in  print  here,  tliat  1  tiansmitted  it  at  last,  in 
May,  1732,  to  Dr.  Halley,  to  whom  I  made  no  doubt  but 
the  invention  would  appear  entirely  new;  and  I  must 
own  I  could  not  but  wonder  that  our  good  will  at  least 
was  never  acknowledged.  This,  on  my  part,  was  all  the 
merit  I  had  to  claim,  nor  did  I  then,  or  now,  assume  any 
other  in  eitlier  of  these  instruments.  I  only  wish  that 
the  ingenious  inventor  himself  might,  by  some  means,  be 
taken  notice  of,  in  a  manner  that  might  be  of  real  advan- 
tage to  him. 

There  needs  not,  I  suppose,  much  more  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  instrument  thaii  has  been  given.  I  shall  on- 
ly say  that  the  bow  had  best  be  an  arch  of  about  100  de- 
grees well  graduated  and  numbered  both  ways;  the  ra- 
dius 20  or  24  inches;  the  cuiwe  at  the  centre  to  be  one- 
twentieth  of  the  radius  on  each  side,  that  is,  one-tenth 
of  it  in  the  whole;  the  radius  of  that  curve  64-100  parts 
of  the  radius  of  the  instrument;  that  the  glass  for  the  so- 
lar vane  should  not  be  less,  but  rather  larger  than  a  silver 
sliilling  with  its  vertex  very  exactly  set,  and  that  the  utmost 
care  be  taken  to  place  the  middle  of  the  curve  at  the 
centre  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  line  or  radius  of  45 
deg.  as  the  observer  must  also  take  care  that  the  two 
vanes  on  the  limb  be  kept  nearly  equidistant  from  that 
degree.  To  which  I  shall  only  add,  that  it  may  be  best 
to  give  the  horizontal  vane  only  one  aperture,  not  two. 
The  rest,  I  suppose,  may  be  left  to  the  workman.  Thus, 
doubting  I  have  already  been  too  prohx  on  the  subject, 
to  which  nothing  but  a  sincere  inchnation  to  promote 
anv  thing  that  might  contribute  to  a  pubHc  benefit,  and 
to  do  some  justice  to  merit,  could  induce  me,  I  shall  on- 
ly request  that  what  I  have  here  otlered  may  be  con- 
strued by  tl»at  intention. 

J.  LOGAN. 

Philadelphia,  June  28,  1734. 

P.  S.  [Bi/  the  Editors  of  the  Magazine.  ]  It  is  easy  to 
see,  by  a  careful  perusal  of  these  two  letters,  and  that  in 
our  last  Magazine,  the  progress  of  this  invention,  and 
how  far  Mr.  Godfrey  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  in- 
ventor. It  is  our  business  to  give  impartial  accounts  of 
facts  and  transcripts  of  authentic  papers.  The  reader, 
after  that,  is  to  judge  for  liimself.  For  our  own  part, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  Mr.  Godfrey  the 
real  original  inventor  of  this  famous  and  usefid  insti-u- 
nient. 

The  subjoined  extracts  are  from  "Miller's  Retrospect." 

"Alderman  lUlkgas,  of  this  city,  (Philadelphia) 
knew  Godfrey.  He  says  he  remembers  to  have  heard, 
perhaps  50  years  ago,  that,  as  Hadley  haii  obtained  the 
patent,  complete  justice  could  not  be  done  to  Godfrey,- 
but  that  the  Royal  Society,  thinking  his  ingenuity  ought 
to  be  rewarded,  either  subscribed  for  him  as  individuals, 
or  gave  him  out  of  their  funds,  £200  sterling:  and  know- 
ing his  infirmity  (for  it  seems  he  was  apt  to  mdulge  in  in- 
temperate drinking),  they  thought  it  better  to  send  the 
amount  in  household  furniture  than  in  cash,  and,  inter 
alia,  sent  him  a  clock,  which  the  Alderman  remembers 
to  have  seen." 

Godfrey  had  a  son,  TViomas  Godfrey,  jun.  who,  in 
1765,  published  a  volume  o^  Juvenile  Poems.  The  young 
man  is  spoken  of,  by  the  writer  of  the  preface,  as  pos- 
sessing great  natural  endowments,  with  but  little  culti- 

•  AU  these  circumstances  of  Mr.  Logan's  complaint, 
and  almost  every  thing  that  follows  to  tlic  end,  except 
the  directions  for  making  tlie  instrument,  are  left  out  of 
the  account  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
which  strengthens  the  conjecture  that  justice  has  not 
been  done  to  the  original  inventor. 


'  vation;  and  as  desei-ving  to  be  ranked,  as  well  as  his  fa- 
I  tlicr,  amon;^'  the  curiosities  of  Pennsylvania. — MS.  Lei- 
\  ttr  of  the  liev.  Dr.  Eliot,  of  Boston,  to  the  Juthor. 
I      It  is  wortliy  of  notice,  that  the  use  of  the  Quadrant  in 

question  w  as  confined  to  the  English  nation  until  the 
;  year  1736,  when  M.  D'Apres  de  Mannevilkttc,  the  great 
j  maritime  Geographer,  employed  it  on  board  a  Fi'ench 
;  ship;  and  on  his  return  to  France,  one  of  the  earliest 
I  objects  of  his  attention  was  to  state,  in  a  public  print, 
j  his  high  estimation  of  the  curious  insti-ument.  He  thus 
I  had  the  honour  of  introducing  to  his  countrymen  one  of 

the  most  valuable  inventions  of  the  age. 


PITTSBURG  MANUFACTURES, 

The  indefatigable  and  enlivening  spirit  of  industry, 
which  distinguishes  Pittsbuig  and  its  vicinage,  has  re- 
cently brought  into  operation  the  "  Fort  Pitt  Glass 
Works,"  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  city.  Messrs. 
Price,  Curling,  &  Co.,  the  enterprising  proprietors  of 
this  establishment,  have,  within  a  few  days  past,  produc- 
ed the  first  specimens  of  their  manufacture,  which  afibrd 
ample  evidence  of  their  skill,  and  of  the  perfection  to 
which  their  fabric  will  attain,  when  they  shall  have  sur- 
mounted the  obstacles  incident  to  the  first  essays  in  an 
undertaking  resembling  the  one  on  which  they  have  ad- 
ventured. Tile  articles  which  they  have  already  com- 
pleted, are  equal  in  quality  and  appeaiance  to  any,  in  a 
similar  branch  of  manufacture,  that  have  been  produced 
in  the  Western  country.  The  glass  is  of  a  beautiful  trans- 
parent whiteness,  and  so  excellent  in  texture  and  polish, 
that  it  might  bear  off  the  premium  at  any  exhibition  of 
domestic  manufactures,  although  opposed  by  the  posi- 
tive celebrity  of  Boston,  and  the  asserted  superlative  ex- 
cellence of  England. 

The  founders  of  the  "Fort  Pitt  Glass  "Works"  merit 
every  encouragement  for  their  establishment.  It  is  their 
intention  to  conduct  it,  so  as  to  acquire  for  its  produc- 
tions a  character  equal  to  that  of  any  manufactory  of  a 
similar  kind  in  the  United  States;  and,  with  the  skill  and 
experience  which  they  i\re  admitted  to  possess,  and  the 
spirit  with  which  they  have  entered  upon  their  enter- 
prise, they  may  confidently  anticipate  success. 

AL'  Price,  one  of  the  proprietors,  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  at  the  works  of  the  late  Col.  O'Ha- 
ra,  when  our  flourishing  emporium  bore  the  name  of 
"  Fort  Pitt."  His  predilection  for  his  eai-ly  pursuits  and 
place  of  residence,  has  induced  him  to  revive,  in  the  new 
works,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  builders  and  proprie- 
tors, the  name  that  attached  to  our  Western  Birming- 
ham in  the  olden  time. 

Near  the  "  Fort  Pitt  Glass  Works,"  Messrs.  Frost  and 
Vodrey,  from  Staffordshire,  England,  have  within  a  few 
months,  since  the  commencement  of  their  undertaking, 
brought  the  manufacture  of  earthen  ware  into  successful 
operation.  The  writer  of  this  notice  was  invited,  a  few 
days  since,  by  some  friends  of  these  gentlemen,  to  visit 
the  manufactory  and  examine  its  productions.  The  re- 
sult of  the  examination  was  very  gratifying  to  all  the  vi- 
siters. It  is,  indeed,  surprising  to  observe  to  what  ade- 
git-c  of  perfection  the  spirited  manufacturers  have  alrea- 
dy attained,  in  the  execution  of  their  ware.  Considering 
the  numerous  an.d  obstinate  difficulties  which  they  have 
had  to  encounter,  in  obtaining  materials,  adapted  to 
their  purposes,  and  putting  into  operation  the  incipient 
processes  of  a  species  of  maimfacture  heretofore  entirely 
imkown  to  the  Western  country,  they  have  obtained  a 
success,  which  is  at  once  honourable  to  themselves  and 
auspicious  for  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Pittsburg. 
As  soon  as  they  can  procure  a  competent  supply  of  suit- 
able clay,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  artisans  to  execute 
all  the  various  parts  of  the  manufacture,  they  contem- 
plate the  fabrication  of  earthen  ware,  in  all  respects  si- 
milar to  that  for  which  Staffordshire  is  so  much  cele- 
brated.— Gazette. 
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EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

[^Continued  from  page  18L] 

Passing'  over  a  lapse  of  nine  years,  during-  which  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes  were  proceeding'  in  their  settlements, 
the  former  as  traders  on  the  borders  of  the  bay,  the  lat- 
ter as  husbandmen  on  the  freshes  of  the  river,  while  the 
sturdy  Stuyvesant  was  stoiitl)-  maintaining  his  rig-hts,  a 
new  era  would  commence  about  the  year  1664,  when 
Sir  Robert  Can-  sailed  up  the  river  and  took  possession 
of  the  fort  at  Newcastle;  and  here  the  antiquary  would 
be  delighted  to  retrace  and  review  the  memorials  of  the 
middle  age  of  this  ancient  place,  now  called  by  the  En- 
glish Delaware  Town.  The  spot  where  William  Pc7in 
was  first  to  place  his  foot  upon  American  ground;  with 
its  venerable  house  of  woi'ship,  noticed  by  tlie  Founder 
on  his  arrival,  its  old  court  house,  and  other  objects  of 
interest,  as  they  then  appeared. 

While  in  the  neighbourhood  the  industrious  investi- 
gator would  not  fail  to  visit  the  site  of  old  Christiana, 
and  although  every  trace  of  tlie  primitive  buildings  were 
gone,  endeavour  to  find  some  relique  of  the  bulwark  or 
vaulted  magazine  described  by  Kalm  in  1748.  The  old 
Swedish  Church  mentioned  by  W.Penn,  would  engage 
his  attention,  on  part  of  the  domain  of  which  Wilming- 
ton was  founded  in  1733. 

Old  Upland  would  next  invite  inquiry,  as  the  Jirst 
resting  place  of  the  Jirst  English  settlers.  The  Jirst 
scat  of  the*jirovincial  government  underPe«n,  and  where 
the  "great  law"  was  proclaimed  in  1682;  with  its  meet- 
ing house,  and  hall  of  legislation,  its  "  Essex  House," 
the  hospitable  mansion  of  IVade,  where  the  Founder  of 
Pennsylvania  resided,  and  the  mill  erected  under  his  im- 
mediate eye. 

At  TIelsinhurg  and  Salem,  if  tlie  antiquary  sliould  not 
think  it  profitable  to  seek  tlie  lost  capital  of  New-Albion 
or  the  still  greater  antiquities  hinted  at  by  Kalm,  he 
could  not  but  discover  some  objects  worthy  of  attention 
in  the  town  founded  by  Fenwick  so  early  as  1675,  the 
first  place  settled  by  the  English  in  West  Jcrse_v. 

Above,  on  the  same  shore,  Swedesbro',  formerly  Rac- 
coon, a  place  frequently  visited  by  Kalm  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiry,  was  some  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the 
Sv.'cdes,  who,  of  course,  had  their  church.  It  was  here, 
too,  that  the  Eng'lish  settlers,  before  Penn,  passing  up 
to  Burlington,  stopped  for  rest  and  refreshment. 

Little  Gloucester  would  receive  its  passing  tribute  of 
respect,  as  the  Jirst  spot  settled  on  our  liver;  if  not  for 
having  been  the  only  fashionable  watering  place  known 
to  the  ancient  Philadelphians,  and  as  such  eulogized  by 
the  historian,  and  sung  by  the  poet. 

Burlington,  formerly  Bridlington,  but  originally  New 
Beverly,  lovuidcd  on  the  island  of  the  Indian  King  Chi/- 
goes,  a  short  time  after  Salem,  would  claim  attention 
with  its  antiquities,  as  mentioned  by  Thomas;  its  "stately 
house;  and  great  market  place,  with  a  hall  over  head 
for  the  sessions,  its  bridges  London  and  York,  and  its  pa- 
laces built  by  the  gentry." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  near  the  "lower 
falls,"  tlie  inquirer  would  look  with  anxiety  for  the  re- 
mains of  those  venerable  building-s  used  for  the  purpose 
of  worship  by  the  Friends,  before  Pennsylvania  was — 
and  perhaps  before  the  most  ancient  of  the  houses  of  this 
character,  at  Shackamazon  and  Upland. 

Returning  down  the  shore,  Fennsbun/  Place  would 
excite  to  sedulous  research;  it  was  tlie  residence  of  Wm. 
I'enn,  begun  under  the  direction  of  his  relative  Mai'k- 
ham,  before  the  governor's  arrival. 

In  its  lofty  halls  he  often  g-ave  audience  to  the  princes 
of  the  land,  having  here  concluded  no  less  than  nineteen 
treaties  with  the  natives.  The  mansion  house  is  said  to 
have  been  a  great  and  stately  pile,  built  of  materials 
brought  from  Europe.  If  tradition  be  credited  it  was  at 
Pcnnsbury  Manor,  on  a  sti-eam  called  Pennsbiu-y,  Phila- 
delphia, agreeably  to  the  founder's  fir.t  design,  was  to 
have  been  built.     Another  site  for  the  intended  metro- 


polis is  supposed  to  have  been  on  an  elevated  spot  on 
the  lower  side  of  Poeiquessing  creek. 

These,  with  perhaps  other  places  of  note,  would  oc- 
casionally arrest  the  progress  of  the  curious  investigator, 
before  the  city  itself-^-our  fair  and  beautiful  city,  aros« 
to  his  delighted  eyes,  out  of  Hie  very  bosom  of  the  wil- 
derness. 

And  here  with  what  intense  curiositj  would  its  oririil 
be  observed,  and  its  progi-essive  details  be  pursued. 

First,  would  appear  the  shore ,  so  soon  to  be  transfoi-m^ 
cd  by  the  magic  of  civilization,  stretched  out  in  rude 
magnificence,  its  "  groves  of  tall  pines"  in  their  dark 
eve  green;  and  its  overhanging  woods  reflected,  in  their 
gorgeous  autumn  livery,  from  the  noble  stream  that 
laved  its  banks.  The  dense  forest  here  and  there  pene- 
trated and  broken  by  the  arts  of  cultivation;  and  clust- 
ers of  humble  cabins  seen  mingling  with  its  vanous  foli- 
age. On  the  north  the  town  of  the  Shackamazons,  near 
the  stream,  perhaps  of  their  name;  a  little  below,  the 
modest  mansion  of  the  friend  almost  hidden  by  the 
spreading  branches  of  The  Elm  about  to  become  so  cele- 
brated. Perhaps  an  Indian  village  on  the  little  stream 
o{  Coaquenalcu.  Below  the  Wicacoa,  Swedeshill,  crest- 
ed with  tall  forests,  and,  on  its  brow,  the  scattered  ham- 
lets of  the  Swedes,  the  antique  hall  of  the  sons  of  Suen, 
and  the  primitive  Swedish  church  in  the  form  and  equip- 
ment of  a  military  blockhouse. 

Such  might  have  been  the  scene,  when  the  eventful 
landing  near  Wicacoa,  in  1682,  imparted  to  it  a  new  and 
animated  aspect. 

Then,  as  the  good  ship  Welcome  rides  gallantly  at  her 
anchorage,  and  her  boats  are  busily  passing  to  and  fro, 
parties  of  the  natives  may  be  seen,  coming  round  the 
headlands  in  their  canoes,  landing  in  the  coves,  or  wind- 
ing down  the  hills  in  their  lengthened  line  of  march. — 
The  pious  emigrants  have  now  returned  thanks  to  their 
Heavenly  Pilot,  and  are  dispersed  about  in  anxious 
groups  of  men  and  women  and  children — traversing  the 
sandy  beach,  climbing  the  steep  bank,  or  piercing  the 
tang-ied  thicket.  English,  Swedes,  Hollanders,  Welsh, 
Indians,  in  all  their  variety  of  costume  and  character,  are 
seen  ming-led  with  the  English  strangers,  busily  assisting 
them  in  every  mode  of  preparation  to  meet  the  novel 
exigency.  Conveying  their  effects  from  the  lighters,  or 
arranging  them  on  t!ie  beach,  or  the  bank;  in  building- 
the  fire,  or  felling  the  tree,  or  collecting  the  branches, 
or  the  bark,  or  the  sod;  in  scooping  out  the  cave,  or 
constructing  the  light  Indian  shanta.  Perhaps  a  boat 
from  Jersey  is  just  touching  tlicsti-and,  while  outstretch- 
ed arms  and  streaming  eyes,  bespeak  the  meeting  of 
long  severed  friends  or  relatives:  and  in  more  than  one 
retired  spot  along-  the  shore,  affectionate  and  faitliful 
hearts  are  mutually  pouring  forth  feelings  which  time 
and  absence  have  failed  to  weaken,  or  to  chill.  If  the 
form  of  William  Penn  be  required,  to  give  completion 
to  the  picture,  the  Founder  may  be  seen  as  followed  by 
liis  companions  of  the  voyage,  he  is  conducted  by  the 
hospit.ible  Swedes  towards  the  hamlets  on  the  hill;  or 
as  lie  rests  on  its  side,  Ijcneath  an  :iged  sycamore,  sur- 
rounded by  a  g-roup  of  curious  and  delighted  natives. 


PENNSYLYANIA  CANAL  AND    RAIL  ROAD 
BILL. 

Passed  March  1828. 

An  act  relative  to  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  commencement  of  a  rail  road  to  be  con- 
sti'ucted  at  the  expense  of  the  state;  and  to  be  styled  the 
Pennsylvanijt  rail  road. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  GeneralAssembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  that  tlie  board  of  canal  commis- 
sioners are  hereby  authoi-ised  and  required,  in  behalf  of 
this  commonwealth,  as  speedily  as  may  be,  to  locate  and 
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contract  for  making  canals,  locks  and  other  works  ne- 
cessary thereto,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Swatara 
to  Columbia,  in  Lancaster  county,  from  Lewistown  to 
the  highest  point  "expedient  and"  practicable  for  a  ca- 
nal on  the  Juniata,  from  a  point  at  or  near  Northumber- 
land to  the  Bald  Eagle;  on  the  West  Rraiicli  from  North- 
umberland to  the  New  York  state  line;  on  the  north 
branch  from  a  point  at  or  near  Taylor's  feiry  to  Easton, 
and  from  Blairsville  to  the  highest  point  "  expedient 
and"  practicable  for  a  canal  on  the  Conemaugh;  pro- 
vided that  ten  miles  of  the  canal  from  Swaterato  Colum- 
bia, not  more  than  twenty-five,  nor  less  than  twenty 
miles  on  the  "West  Branch,  and  not  more  than  forty-five 
miles  nor  less  t'lan  fifteen  miles  of  each  of  the  other  sec- 
tions aforesaid,  sliall  be  put  under  contract  during  the 
present  year;  and  provided  further,  that  so  much  of  the 
feeder  from  French  creek  to  the  summit  level  at  Con- 
neaut  lake,  as  is  nocessaiy  to  the  completion  of  the  same 
shall  be  put  under  contract  within  the  present  year. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  tliat  the  board  of  canal  commissioners  are 
herebj'  authorised  and  required,  previous  to  the  location 
of  that  part  of  the  canal,  from  a  point  at  or  near  North- 
umberland "to  the  Bald  Eagle"  on  the  West  Branch,  to 
cause  a  survey  and  explanation  "by  an  engineer"  on  the 
west  side  of  t'le  West  Branch,  from  a  point  at  or  near 
Northumberland  to  the  Bald  Eag-le,  and  the  said  board, 
after  taking  into  view  the  relative  advantages,  facility, 
cost  of  construction  and  interests  of  the  commonwealth, 
shall  decide  whether  the  canal  shall  be  located  on  the 
eastern  or  western  side  of  the  said  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  the  canal  commissioners  shall  cause  fui-- 
ther  examinations  to  be  made  between  Easton  and  Car- 
penter's Point  on  the  Delaware  river,  with  a  view  of 
constructing  a  canal  of  smaller  dimensions,  with  locks 
•of  nine  feet  width,  and  "make  report  to  the  next  session 
the  result  of  said  examinations,  stating  whether  the  canal 
is  practicable  or  not,  and  at  what  total  expense,  desig- 
nating the  estimates  of  the  expense  of  each  mile,  sepa- 
rately, and  giving  the  items,  and  also  stating  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  canal  and  works  so  estimated,  and"  the  said 
canal  shall  be  located,  but  no  pail  of  it  put  under  con- 
tract during-  tlie  present  year. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  tliat  the  board  of  canal  commissioners  are  au- 
thorised and  required,  to  locate  b}^  the  most  eligible 
route,  a  rail  road  across  the  Allegheny  mountain,  with  a 
view  of  connecting  the  Juniata  and  Conemaugh  sections 
of  tiie  Pennsylvania  canal,  and  they  are  furthc- autho- 
rised to  make  such  contracts  as  will  secure  the  comple- 
tion of  said  rail  road,  as  early  as  the  completion  of  the 
said  sections  of  canal. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  tiie  canal  commissioners  are  authorised  and 
i-equired  to  locate  upon  the  most  clig-ible  route,  a  rail 
road  fi'om  the  city  of  Piiiladclpliia  through  tlie  city  of 
Lancaster  to  Columbia,  on  the  Susqueiianna,  and  from 
tlience  to  the  west  end  of  tiie  Ijorougli  of  York,  in  the 
county  of  York,  "sucli  ))art  of  which  east  of  tlie  Susque- 
hanna, shall  be  put  under  contract  witiiln  tlie  present 
year,  as  the  canal  commissioners  may  deem  exijcdient, 
with  a  view  to  its  completion  within  two  years,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable:"  provided,  Tliat  if  the  canal 
commissioneis  shall  deem  it  most  expedient  to  locate 
tiie  said  rail  road,  where  the  same  shall  pass  through  the 
city  of  Lancaster,  north  of  James  street,  the  pi-ivilege  is 
hereby  granted  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Lancas- 
ter to  intersect  the  same  by  a  lateral  rail  road  through  the 
said  city,  from  the  said  Pennsylvania  rail  road  to  Cones- 
toga  river.  In  such  manner  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
board  of  canal  commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

Section  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  canal  commissioners  are  authorised, 
and  required,  to  cause  cxnininations,  sun'cys,   "level.')" 


and  estimates  to  be  made,  along  the  valley  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Virginia  state  line,  and 
from  the  borough  of  Columbia  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Co- 
nestoga  river  in  Lancaster  county,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  most  eligible  mode  of  effecting  a  navigable 
communication,  eitlier  by  a  canal  or  slack  water  naviga- 
tion; and  also  examinations,  surveys  and  estimates,  from 
"  Huntingdon  through  Woodcock  valley  and  Bedford, 
by  the  head  waters  of  the  Allegheny  to  Johnstown  in 
Cambria  county,"  with  a  view  of  connecting  those 
streams,  either  by  a  canal  or  railroad,  "also  examina- 
tions, surveys  and  estimates  from  Lewistown  by  tlie  Ki- 
shacoquillas  creek,  and  thi-ough  the  valley  of  that  name, 
to  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
best  gi-ound  on  which  to  locate  the  Pennsylvania  canal," 
and  also  survey.s,  examinations  and  estimates  from  some 
points  on  the  Schuylkill  canal,  to  a  point  or  points  on  the 
Susquehanna  river,  between  Catawissa  and  Sunbury, 
with  a  view  of  connecting  those  points  by  a  rail  road; 
and  that  the  canal  commissioners  are  authorised  and  re- 
quired, to  cause  examinations,  surveys  and  estimates  to 
be  made,  from  the  west  end  of  the  borough  of  York 
through  Gettysburg  to  Chambersburg,  "and  also  from 
a  point  at  or  near  the  west  end  of  Harrisburg  bridge, 
through  or  near  Carlisle  to  Chambersburg,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  rail  road,"  and  the  said  commis- 
sioners shall  also  cause  to  be  made  the  examinations  and 
surveys  between  the  Lehigh  and  the  North  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  provided  for,  in,  and  by  the  third  sec- 
tion of  an  act,  approved  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-seven,  entitled,  "an  act  to 
provide  for  the  further  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  ca- 
nal," and  the  said  commissioners  shall  repoi-t  in  like 
manner  as  is  directed  by  law,  in  relation  to  other  routes, 
"  Provided,  That  in  contemplation  of  a  slack  water  navi- 
gation on  the  Monongahela,  the  commissioners'  report 
shall  contain,  in  addition  to  the  other  proper  and  neces- 
sary matters,  precise  accounts  of  the  number  of  dams 
and  locks,  necessary  to  be  erected,  their  respective  di- 
mensions, their  localities,  the  materials  of  which  they 
should  be  constructed,  and  the  plan,  manner  and  esti- 
mated expense  of  the  same,  sepai-ately;  and  further  the 
plan  shall  be  so  arranged  if  practicable,  as  to  preserve 
from  injmy  the  mill  works  and  water  power  now  in  use 
on  said  river.  The  report  to  be  made  to  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature." 

Section  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid;  That  the  canal  commissioners  shall  cause  fur- 
ther examinations,  surveys  and  levels  to  be  made,  along 
the  valley  of  the  Allegheny  river,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kiskeminetas  to  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  and  shall 
report  to  the  next  general  assembly  upon  the  practica- 
bility and  estimate  1  cost  of  making  a  canal  between  the 
said  points,  also  upon  the  practicubihty  and  the  "  esti- 
mated" cost  of  improving  the  navigation  of  said  river 
"for  steam  boats,"  by  dams  and  locks,  between  the  said 
points,  "also  upon  the  practicability  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  improving  by  dams  and  locks,  the  navigation  of 
the  said  river,  f(jr  common  canal  boats,  between  the  said 
points,"  and  also  upon  the  practicability  and"  estimat- 
ed, cost  of  making  a  navig-able  communication  between 
the  said  points,  partly  by  canal,  and  partly  by  dams  and 
locks.  And  that  the  canal  commissioners  are  authorised 
and  required  to  cause  furtlier  examinations,  surveys  and 
estimates,  to  be  made  of  the  Ohio  river,  from  Pittsburg, 
to  or  near  the  mouth  of  Beaver  creek,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  navigation  of  said  river  can 
be  improved  at  a  less  expense  than  by  consti-ucting  a  ca- 
nal the  whole  distance  between  said  points,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  next  legislature  the  practicability  and  cost  of 
the  same. 

Sect.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  tlie  canal  commissioners  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  required,  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  pi-evious 
to  final  location  and  letting  under  contract,  to  call  upon 
and  receive,  or  cause  to  be  called  upon  and  received, 
from  all  and  every  person  or  persons,  as  f:u-  as  may  be 
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practicable,  who  arc,  or  who  may  be  owners  of  lands, 
lots,  or  buildings,  along  or  near  the  several  pioposed 
lines  of  canals  and  rail  roads,  as  provided  to  be  made, 
or  examined  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  acquittances 
or  releases,  in  whole  or  in  part  from  any  claim  to  da- 
mages which  might  acci-ue  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
struction of  any  part  of  the  contemplated  works,  and  for 
materials  that  may  be  taken  to  cany  on  the  construction 
of  the  same,  and  in  all  cases,  ^^•here  the  demands  for  da- 
mages are  great  or  exorbitant,  or  where  there  is  good 
reason  to  beHeve,  that  such  demands  will  be  great  or 
exorbitant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tl\e  board  of  canal  com- 
missioners to  direct  an  inquiry  and  examination  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  is  any  other  practicable  route  which  would 
equally  subsen'e  the  public  advantage;  and  if  so,  that 
route  shall  be  preferred,  on  wliich  the  damages  will  pro- 
bably be  the  least:  provided,  that  in  all  such  decisions, 
due  regard  shall  be  had  to  distance,  cost,  permanency, 
facility  of  transportation,  and  all  other  considerations  af- 
fecting the  public  interest:  And  provided,  that  the  mere 
authority  to  locate,  shall  not  be  consti-ued  as  giving  au- 
thority to  let  under  conti-act. 

Sect.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted  b}-  the  authority 
aforesaid,  tJiat  the  governor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  autho- 
rised to  borrow,  on  the  credit  of  the  commonwealth,  a 
sum  or  sums,  in  the  whole  not  exceedingtvvo  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  sum  or  sums  so  borrowed,  sliall  be  paid 
to,  and  vested  in  the  commissioners  of  the  internal  im- 
provement fund,  to  be  apphed  by  them,  in  the  manner, 
and  for  the  purpose  hereinafter  directed:  provided,  tliat 
no  eng-agement  or  contract  shall  be  entered  into,  which 
shall  preclude  the  commonwealtJi  from  reimbursing  any 
sum  or  sums  thus  borrowed,  at  any  time  after  the  expi- 
ration of  twenty -five  yeai-s  from  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber next;  "and  in  case  offers  shall  not  be  nsade  within 
the  time  specified  by  tlae  g-overnor  for  receiving  the 
same,  for  loaning-  the  whole  sum  proposed  at  any  one 
time  to  be  borrowed,  at  an  interest  not  exceeding  five  p. 
cent,  per  annum;  then  such  proposals  as  may  have  been 
made  for  loaning  at  an  interest  not  exceeding  five  p.  c. 
per  annum,  sums  of  one  thousand  dollars  or  more,  but 
less  in  the  aggregate  than  the  whole  amount  proposed  to 
be  borrowed,  sliall  be  tonsidered  as  accepted,  and  such 
persons  notified  accordingly." 

Sect.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  the  governor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  autho- 
rised to  cause  to  be  constituted,  certificates  of  stock, 
.signed  by  the  Auditor  General,  and  countersig'ned  by 
the  State  Treasurer,  setting  forth  that  they  pertain  to  the 
canal  loan,  for  tlie  sums  so  borrowed  by  virtue  of  this 
act,  or  for  any  part  jihereof,  bearing-  an  interest  not  ex- 
ceeding five  per  cer.t.  per  annum,  aiid  reimbursable  as 
aforesaid,  which  slock  thus  created,  shall  be  transferable 
on  tlie  books  of  the  Auditor  Genei-al,  or  at  the  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  same,  his, 
her,  or  tlieir  attorney,  and  new  certificates  of  the  same 
shall  he  issued  by  the  Auditor  General  and  State  Trea- 
surer, to  the  new  holders;  and  it  is  hereby  further  de- 
clared, that  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  good  execution  of 
the  said  power,  to  borrow  for  the  governor  of  this  com- 
monwealth, to  cause  tlie  said  certificates  of  stock,  or 
any  part  thereof,  for  any  amount  not  less  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars  as  may  be  judged  best  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose to  be  sold;  antl  the  faith  of  the  commonwealtli  is 
hereby  pledged  to  establisli  a  sufficient  revenue  for  mak- 
ing up  any  dcficier.cy  that  may  liercafter  take  place  in 
the  funds  appropriated  fo)-  ]iaying-  the  s;iid  interest. 

Sect.  11.  And  be  it  furtiicr  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  it  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  commissioners, 
of  the  Internal  impro\emcnt  fund,  to  cause  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  monies  borrowed  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  such 
sum  or  sums  as  shall  be  necesSaiy  for  the  c()mi)letlon  of 
those  divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  can:d  already  locat- 
ed; as  well  as  such  other  sum  or  sums  as  may  he  neces- 
sary for  tlie  canals,  rail  roads,  and  public  works,  autlior- 
ised  to  be  constructed  by  this  act:  and  also  such  other 
9um  or  sums  as  mav  be  required  lur  tlie  survey  of  canal 
No.    13. 


and  rail  road  routes,  "  and  of  rivers  with  a  view  of  slack 
water  navigation,"  directed  by  law — and  all  such  sums 
shall  be  drawn  and  accounted  for,  as  is  provided  by  law, 
provided  that  the  monies  necessary  for  such  surveys  shall 
be  drawn  by  warrant  of  the  governor,  on  the  treasui'cr 
of  the  canal  commissioners,  in  favour  of  the  board,  in- 
stead of  the  treasurer  of  the  commonwealth.     And  pro- 
vided that  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  the  25th  Fcb.- 
1826,  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  settlement 
of  an  account  by  any  acting  commissioner  or  supcrln- 
tendant,  for  a  less  sum  than  5f50,O0O,  at  any  one  time. — 
And  provided  also,  that  sucli  acting  commissioners  and 
superintendants,  may  receive  from  tlie  treasurer  of  the 
board,  in  addition  to  the  original  sum  of  §50,000,  a  fur- 
ther sum  equal  to  the  amount  for  which  such  settlements 
may  have  been  made.     "  And  provided  further,  that  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  apply  any  part  of  the  monies  ap- 
propriated in,  or  to  be  borrowed,  in  pursuance  of  this 
act,  to  the  payment  in  part,  or  in  whole,  of  any  charge 
or  demand  made,  or  to 'be  made,  by  any  person  or  per- 
sons whomsoever,  for  any  real  or  alleged  patent  right, 
for  the  material  commonly  called  water-lime,  or  hydrau- 
lic cement;  or  for  any  re.al  or  alleged  patent  right  for  any 
substitute  therefor — nor  shall  it  be  lawfid  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  to  pay  on  behalf  of  the  State,  a 
price  for  anv  such  material  as  aforesaid;  or  for  any  work 
or  works  containing  the  same,  which  shall  have  been, 
or  may  be  enhanced,  In  consequence  of  any  such  patent; 
or  of  any  charge  or  demand  made,  or  to  be  made,  by  rea- 
son or  in  pursuance  thereof— and  the  canal  commissbn- 
ers  are  hereby  authorised  and  directed,  on  behalf  of  ihe 
State,  to  protect  all  makers,  venders,  and  users,  of  hy- 
draulic cement  or  water-lime,  which  shall  be  made  for, 
or  sold  and  used  In  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canals  and  rail  roads;  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  and  they 
are  hereby  authorised,  to  call  upon  the  attorney  general 
of  this  State,  and  also  to  employ  other  counsel,  if  need 
be,  to  defend  all  suits  at  law  which  may  be  brought 
against  the  said  makers,  venders,  or  users,  of  hydr.aullc 
cement  or  water  lime,  on  tlie  Pennsylvania  canals  and 
rail  roads,  by  any  such  patentee  or  patentees,  or  any 
other  person  or  persons  for  tlieir  use." 

Sect.  12.  And  be  it  fiirtlier  enacted  by  tlie  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  money  accruing  from  premiums  and 
loans  h&reafter  to  be  received  into  the  treasury,  as  v.ell 
as  the  amountalready  received  from  that  source,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Jitate  treasurer  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
internal  improvement  fund;  and  the  same  shall  be  there- 
in vested  In  rjd  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  said  fund, 
provided  however  no  payment  of  the  sums  heretofore 
received  into  the  trcasiu'V  on  account  of  premiums  on 
loans,  shall  be  made  until,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sioners, the  state  of  the  treasury  shall  warrant  it,  and  the 
situation  of  the  fund  shall  require  it. 

Sect.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  amount  of  money  heretofore  pa;d  by 
the  commissioners  of  tlie  internal  improvement  fund,  to 
engineers  and  the  seeretaiv  of  tlie  board  of  canal  com- 
missioners under  the  provisions  of  the  second  sectim  of 
the  act,  entitled  "  A  fuitlier  sujii^lement  to  an  act  enti- 


tled, an  act  to  appoint  a  board  of  canal  commissioners, 
passed  the  16th  day  of  April,  1827,"  shall  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  be  paid  over  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  board  of  canal  commissioners,  to  the  commission- 
ers of  t!ie  Internal  improvement  fimd;  and  that  so^much 
of  tlie  second  section  of  the  act  above  recited,  as  (.irccts 
the  mode  of  paving  the  engineers  and  assistuntsaarget 
men,  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  canal  commissioners 
to  be  paid  by  the  -treasm  .r  cf  tlic  Internal  improvement 
fund  hv,  and  the  same  is  hereby  rcjiea  ed. 

Sect.  14.  And  be  it  furtlier  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  State  treasurer  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
directed  to  pay  to  the  con:missioner.s  cf  the  mternal  im- 
pro^■ement  f'und,  any  sum  of  mone>-  frcm  the  balance  in 
tiie  treasury,  not  otherwise  appropr.ated,  which  in  the 
cpin'on  of  'tlie  said  commissioners  can  be  done  without 
cmbai-rassing  the  ordinary  operations  thereof,  in  antici- 
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pation  of  the  loan  provided  for  in  this  act,  to  be  applied 
as  is  directed  by  the  "  eleventli"  section;  and  as  soon  as 
said  loan,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  have  been  made,  and 
the  money  arising  therefrom,  in  sufficient  amounts,  shall 
have  been  received  into  the  said  fund,  the  amount  of  mo- 
ney, so  as  aforesaid  taken  from  the  treasurj',  shall  be  re-, 
paid  thereto  by  the  commissioners  of  the  said  fund. 

"Sect.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  autlior- 
ity  aforesaid,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
board  of  canal  commissioners  so  soon  as  any  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal  shall  be  in  a  state  for  navigation,  to 
appoint  such  and  so  many  collectors  of  tolls,  for  the  pas- 
sag-e  of  boats  and  vessels  throug-h  and  along'  the  same, 
and  in  such  places  as  they  may  tliink  proper^  and  that 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful,  to  and  for  such  toll  collectors 
and  their  deputies,  to  demand  and  receive  of  and  from 
the  persons  having-  the  cliarg'e  of  all  boats  and  vessels, 
and  rafts  of  timber,  boards,  planks  and  scantling-,  pass- 
ing tlu-ough  the  said  canal  and  locks  thereto  belonging, 
such  tolls  as  the  said  board  of  canal  commissioners  may 
oixler  and  direct,  and  the  tolls  thus  received,  shall  be 
paid  over  by  the  said  collectors  quarterly,  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  internal  improvement  fund,  and  shall 
be  tlierein  vested  In  aid  of  the  ordinary  operations  of 
said  fund;  and  the  canal  commissioners  are  hereby  au- 
thorised to  purchase  as  much  ground  as  shall  be  by  them 
deemed  necessary  for  the  scite  of  toll  houses,  and  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  toll  keepers  along  the  several 
routes  of  the  Pennsylvania  canals  and  rail  roads:  Pro- 
vided, that  there  shall  not  be  attached  to  any  toll  house 
as  aforesaid,  a  greater  quantity  than  one  acre  of  ground. 

"  Secti  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authori- 
ty aforesaid.  That  so  much  of  any  act  as  requires  the 
Contracts  made  by  the  canal  commissioners  to  be  filed  in 
the  treasury  office,  be,  and  tlie  same  is,  hereby,  repeal- 
ed; and  all  contracts  hereafter  to  be  made,  shall  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  auditor  general;  and  the  contracts 
now  filed  in  the  treasury  office,  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  office  of  the  auditor  general. 

Sect.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  all  the  provisions  of  the  acts  relative  to 
the  Pennsylvania  canal  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  this 
act  shall  be  in  force,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  act. 

"  Sect.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authori- 
ty aforesaid,  That  no  canal  commissioner  or  engineer  in 
their  employ,  or  member  of  either  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, shall  dii-ectly  or  indirectly,  himself  or  by  any  other 
person  in  trust  for  him,  or  for  his  use,  undertake,  exe- 
cute, hold  or  enjoy,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  any  conti-act 
hereafter  to  be  made  or  entered  into,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  of  the  public  works  authorised  in  this  act,  or 
for  any  part  of  such  works;  and  any  person  offending 
against  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion before  any  court  having  competent  jurisdiction  in 
the  case,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars, 
and  such  contract  shall  be  absolutely  void. 

EXPENDITURES 

OF  PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY— 1827- 

[Compiled  from  the  Accounts  lately  published.  ] 

$5,000  00 


House  of  Refuge;  per  act  of  Assembly 

Loans 

Courts — Orphans 

Common  Pleas 

Mayor's 

Supreme 

Oyer  and  Terminer 

Quarter  Sessions 

District 


Bridfes—Frankford 
County 


183  75 
2,026  05 
8,648  46 
2,268  08 
1,234  07 
7,932  86 
6,950  88 

12,528  60 
120  53 


22,260  00 


29,244  15 


12,649  13 


Printing 

Fire-proof  buildings 
Fisheries — prevention  of  illicit  fishing 
School  fund,  20  per  cent,  of  taxes  paid  in 
County  court  house  and  altering,  &c. 
Prisons — House  of  Correction       13,278  71 
Debtoi-'s  apartment  1,108  11 

Arch-street  890  20 

Criminal  apartment  5,095  17 

Auditors 

Fuel  and  candles 

Elections 

Public  Roads 

Assessment 

County  Treasurer's  salary 

Agi-Icultural  Society 

Commonwealth  costs  suit 

Interest 

Commissioners  Salaries 

Clerks  do 

Solicitor 

Coroner — Inquests,  coffins,  &c. 

Forfeited  recognizances 

Ward  election  expenses 

County  lumber  yard  lot 

Incidental  expenses 

Sundries 

Painting 


366  50 

531  97 

6  75 

25,546  06 

589  89 


19,872  19 
750  50 
252  34 

1,438  54 
24,082  37 

2,793  40 

1,200  00 
650  00 
294  17 
301  41 

2,817  00 

1,650  00 
300  00 

2,458  77 
161  35 
177  75 

2.037  07 
448  51 
206  05 
252  00 


158,337  87 
Balance  in  the  Treasury  $6,744  15. 

PENAL  CODE. 

We  this  week  commence  the  publication  of  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  on  the  Penal  Code  and  Penitentia- 
ry System;  a  subject  on  which  the  public  mind  appears 
to  be  divided.  These  commis-sioners  have  discussed  one 
side  of  the  question;  and  tliose  for  forming  a  code  adapt- 
ed to  the  proposed  penitentiary  system,  have  advocated 
the  other;  their  report  will  be  published  after  the  pre- 
sent one  shall  have  been  finished.  We  regret  the  length 
of  these  public  documents,  yet  we  believe  the  subject  is 
one  of  great  importance  to  the  citizens  of  this  state,  and 
upon  which,  before  either  system  is  adopted,  the  public 
should  be  well  informed.  It  is  not  probable,  from  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  session,  that  either  report  will  be 
acted  upon  by  the  legislature  until  next  winter;  suffici- 
ent time  will,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  weigh  all  the  ar- 
guments on  both  sides,  and  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
members  for  a  decisive  vote.  After  all,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  experience  Is  the  best  test  of  any  system, 
and,  as  much  money  has  been  expended  in  erecting 
buildings  suitable  for  making  tlie  experiment  of  solitary 
confinement,  we  must  confess  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
that  expeiiment  fairly  made.  Among  the  warmest  ad- 
vocates for  it,  are  men,  who,  prompted  by  benevolent 
feelings,  have  reflected  much  upon  the  subject,  and  been 
for  many  years  actively  engaged  in  the  management  of 
institutions,  in  which  they  have  had  oppoi-tunitles  of  ob- 
serving the  defects  of  the  present  mode  of  punishment, 
and  whose  opinions,  therefore,  ought  to  have  much 
weight.  Yet  we  must  say,  that  our  own  mind  is  not  fully 
made  up  upon  tlie  subject;  there  are  strong  argiiments 
and  Imposing  facts  adduced  on  botli  sides,  and  as  we 
said  before,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  the  system  of  so- 
litary confinement  tested  by  experience;  the  otJier  sys- 
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tern  has  so  far  foiled  to  produce  the  desired  effect;  it  is 
our  wish,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  universal  desire, 
to  adopt  that  mode  of  punishment  which  shall  have  the 
test  tendency  to  diminish  crime,  reform  the  criminal  and 
be  most  consistent  with  humanity. 

REPORT 
ON  PUNISHMENTS  &  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

jTo  the  honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represetitatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  resolution  of  the  legislature,  under  tlie  authority 
of  which  we  received  our  commissions  from  the  govern- 
or, having  required  of  us  to  submit  such  suggestions  and 
observations  as  might  be  necessary  to  a  proper  detei'mi- 
nationupon  the  important  subject  with  which  we  were 
charged,  we  now  respectfully  lay  before  tlie  legislature 
an  exposition  of  the  principles,  upon  which  we  have  pro- 
ceeded, in  respect  to  that  branch  of  our  duties,  which 
relates  to  punishments  and  prison  discipline.  We  have 
prepared  a  more  elaborate  and  detailed  report  than  per- 
haps the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  seemed  to  require, 
because  we  are  anxious  to  satisfy  the  public  mind,  that 
sufficient  pains  have  been  taken  to  arrive  at  correct  con- 
clusions on  a  subject  so  immediately  affecting  the  pri- 
mary interests  of  the  commonwealth;  and  that,  although 
we  may  have  erred  in  our  recommendations,  they  have 
not  been  the  result  of  careless  or  prejudiced  examina- 
tion. We  have  felt  sensibly  the  weight  of  our  responsi- 
bilit}'^,  and  the  arduous  character  of  our  duties.  A  ques- 
tion upon  which  the  attention  of  many  civilized  nations 
is  at  this  moment  turned,  and  which  has  remarkably  di- 
vided public  opinion  among  ourselves,  was  not  to  be  set- 
tled, so  far  as  depended  upon  us,  without  a  careful  re- 
seai-ch  into  facts  and  experience,  a  patient  examination 
and  comparison  of  testimony,  and  an  anxious  considera- 
tion of  theories  and  arguments.  Impressed  with  this 
conviction,  we  have  earnestly  sought  after  information 
from  every  quarter  of  our  own  country,  and  of  Europe; 
we  have  personally  examined  several  of  the  penitentia- 
ries in  the  United  States;  and  we  have  consulted  all  the 
publications  to  which  we  could  obtain  access.  The  re- 
solutions directing  the  appointment  of  a  commission, 
required  our  repoi-t  to  be  made  to  the  succeeding  legis- 
lature. Our  anxiety  to  submit  as  full  and  matured  a  re- 
port as  possible  induced  us  to  ask  of  the  last  legislature 
an  extension  of  time;  which  was  promptly  granted;  and 
we  trust,  has  not  been  unprofitably  empio)'ed.  What- 
ever may  be  the  final  decision  of  the  legislature  on  this 
interesting  subject,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
flecting that  we  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  our  du- 
ties with  a  single  eye  to  the  public  welfare,  and  have 
spai-ed  neither  labour  nor  expense  to  perform  those  du- 
ties to  the  best  advantage  for  the  commonwealth. 

The  just  and  enlightened  spirit  of  modern  times  has  es- 
tablished a  philosophy  of  punishments,  by  the  rules  of 
which  all  systems  must  be  erected,  and  according  to 
whose  principles  all  suggestions  must  be  shaped.  It  is  a 
cardinal  maxim  of  this  philosophy,  that  punishments 
must  be  so  inflicted,  as  to  produce  the  most  direct  and 
immediate  correction  of  tlie  offender,  with  the  greatest 
possible  effect  upon  the  mass  of  society.  Whatever 
goes  beyond,  or  falls  short  of  this  object,  is  an  act  of  op- 
pression to  the  individual,  or  of  injustice  towards  the 
public,  and  produces  corresponding  evils  in  society, 
which  all  prudent  legislators  ai-e  desirous  to  avoid.  Keep- 
ing in  view  this  fundamental  rule,  we  shall  endeavour, 
by  an  examination  and  compai-ison  of  the  several  modes 
of  penal  discipline,  to  arrive  at  such  conclusions  res- 
pecting their  practical  operation,  as  may  assist  the  legis- 
lature in  determining  upon  the  most  judicious  and  expe- 
dient of  the  several  plans  suggested  to  them. 

The  principal  varieties  of  punishment  adopted  by  go- 
vernments in  ancient  or  modern  times,  or  suggested  by 
political  or  philosophical  reasons,  may  be  classed  under 
the  foUomng  heads. 


1.  Capital  punishments. 

2.  Mutilation. 

3.  Branding  or  other  marking. 

4.  Wliipping. 

5.  Banishment  or  transportation. 

6.  Simple  imprisonment. 

7.  Imprisonment  with  labour,  but  without  separation 
of  the  prisoners. 

8.  Solitary  confinement,  without  labour  of  any  kind. 

9.  Solitary  confinement,  with  labour  performed  in  so- 
litude. 

10.  Solitary  confinement  at  night,  with  joint  and  clas- 
sified labour  during  the  day. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  modes  of  punishment  have 
been  practised  or  suggested;  which  are  not  embraced 
under  one  or  other  of  these  divisions.  A  brief  examina- 
tion of  the  first  six,  thus  enumerated,  will,  we  conceive, 
be  amply  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

1.  Upon  capital  punishments  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
monwealth has  been  too  long,  and  two  distinctly  ex- 
pressed, to  permit  us  to  suppose  that  a  suggestion  of 
applying  them  to  any  other,  than  the  single  case  of  wil- 
ful and  malicious  murder,  could  meet  with  any  favour 
from  the  legislatiu-e.  The  enlightened  and  benevolent 
founder  of  Pennsylvania  set  a  memorable  example  to  the 
nations  in  the  Great  law;  which  rejected  the  severity  of 
the  English  system,  and  carefully  limited  the  punish- 
ment of  death  to  the  crime  for  which  it  is  now  inflicted. 
Neither  the  experience  of  that  generation  nor  of  the 
present,  appears  to  us  to  justify  any  alteration  of  this 
humane  code.  It  is  well  settled  that  the  certainty  of 
punishment  operates  with  at  least  as  decisive  effect  as 
the  severity  of  it;  and  the  experience  of  other  nations 
has  proved  that  the  multiplication  of  capital  punishments 
has  never  stayed  the  pi'ogress  of  ci'ime,  however  it  may 
have  thinned  for  a  time  the  number  of  offenders.  But 
the  mere  severity  of  a  penal  code  is  known  often  to  de- 
feat its  operation;  because  those  who  are  charged  wiUi 
administering  the  laws  prefer  even  a  violation  of  their 
official  duty  to  the  sacrifice  of  human  lives;  and  thus 
offenders  escape  without  any  punishment,  to  renew  their 
assaults  upon  society.  Reason  and  experience  therefore, 
wc  conceive,  unite  in  recommending  an  adherence  to 
the  present  system  respecting  capital  punishments. 

2.  Mutilation  of  the  person  of  offenders,  the  barba- 
rous  punishment  of  a  barbarous  age,  is  deservedly  repu- 
diated by  most  civilized  nations.  Beyond  the  mere  per- 
sonal suffering  of  the  individual  subject,  it  answers  no 
one  purpose  of  penal  infliction.  Reformation  or  correc- 
tion is  little  to  be  hoped  for,  while  the  impression  on  the 
public  mind,  produced  by  the  spectacle,  is  one  rather 
of  sympathy  with  the  offender,  or  of  disgust  at  the  pun- 
ishment, than  of  horror  or  aversion  from  the  crime.  If 
tlie  mutilation  is  carried  so  far  as  to  deprive  tlie  criminal 
of  a  portion  of  his  limbs,  society  suffers,  in  addition,  by 
the  necessary  support  of  him  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Little  need  therefore  be  said  in  opposition  to 
mutilation,  as  a  mode  of  punishment. 

3.  The  punishment  of  branding,  or  other  marking  of 
the  persons  of  criminals,  has,  we  believe,  never  been  ap- 
plied to  the  higher  species  of  ofFences,  and  has  general- 
ly formed  an  addition  to  other  punishments,  rather  than 
constituted  the  whole  infliction.  Tlie  observations  to 
which  it  is  liable  are  simUar  to  those  which  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  relation  to  mutilation.  The  expencnce  of 
other  states  and  counti-ies  has  been  found,  we  behevc, 
decidedly  unflivourable  to  it.  To  fix  a  mark  of  public 
disgrace 'upon  an  individual,  which  must  remain  m  all 
its  deformity  to  the  close  of  his  miserable  lite,  is  perpet- 
ually to  cut  him  off  from  the  sources  of  amendment,  and 
the  means  of  subsistence.  Whatever,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, might  be  his  wishes  for  rcfoi-m,  he  must 
move  among  his  fellow  beings  as  a  diseased  outlaw,  a 
moral  leper;  alike  detested  by  the  public,  and  detest- 
ing the  laws  of  his  country.  Once  enrolled  by  this  badge 
among  the  class  of  criminals,  no  alternative  seems  left  to 
him  by  society,  but  to  pursue  the  calling,  and  acquire 
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fresh  marks  of  an  infamous  distinction;  tlie  moral  effect 
of  which,  such  as  it  is,  decreases  in  an  inverse  ratio  with 
the  number  of  inflictions.  The  inefficacy  of  this  mode 
of  punishment,  therefore,  is  sufliciently  obvious. 

4.  Nor  have  we  reason  to  tliink  more  favourably  of 
public  whipping,  as  a  punishment  for  offences.  Like 
that,  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  it  is  rarely  allotted 
to  the  hig-her  species  of  crimes.  As  a  spectacle,  it  has 
been  found  to  excite  no  sensation  in  the  public  mind, 
productive  of  useful  results,  and,  j^erhaps,  the  contrai-y 
might  with  safety  be  aftirnied,  from  the  operation  of 
sympathy,  with  subjects  of  a  punishment,  apparently 
severe  and  oppressive  to  the  imman  frame.  Whatever 
may  be  the  pain  or  sufferinsj  to  the  offender  for  the  time, 
it  is  buttemporarv;  and  when  the  sentence  of  the  law  is 
compUed  witli,  it  leaves  liim  at  liberty  to  return  immedi- 
ately to  his  careei-  of  crime  and  to  qualify  himself  for 
hig'hcr  and  more  durable  and  lengthened  punishments. 
AVc  are  not  aware  that  the  practice  of  any  community 
has  been  found  favourable  to  this  species  of  infliction. 

5.  Banishment  or  transportation  has  been  used  as  a 
mode  of  punishment  from  the  most  ancient  times;  and 
of  late  years  has  occupied  a  larg-e  share  of  public  atten- 
tion, and  considerably  divided  public  opinion;  at  least 
in  other  counti-ies.  The  importance  of  the  question  un- 
der some  circum-stances  may  serve  as  our  excuse  for 
treating  it  more  in  detail  tlian  those  to  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  advert. 

I'his  species  of  punisliment  is  of  three  kinds. 

1.  Simple  Exile. 

2.  Depoilatlon;  by  which  we  would  designate  the 
compulsory  removal  of  offenders  to  some  foreign  shore, 
where  they  should  be  left  without  further  care  on  the 
part  of  the  government. 

3.  Transporbition,  or  the  compulsor}'  removal  of  of- 
fenders to  a  distant  place,  where  they  are  subjected  to 
the  penal  government  and  discipline  of  the  mother 
country. 

\Vc  use  those  terms  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
distinction,  and  not  perhaps,  according  to  their  exact 
signification. 

1.  We  understand  by  simple  exik,  the  mere  banish- 
ment of  the  offender  from  the  soil  of  the  state  or  coun- 
try whose  laws  he  has  violated;  under  some  stipulation, 
or  the  denunciation  of  some  severe  penal  infliction  in  the 
event  of  his  retm-n. 

In  the  practice  of  modern  times,  this  punishment  has 
generally  been  allotted  to  political  offences,  of  a  grave 
chai-acter.  The  moral  right  of  a  government  to  turn 
loose  its  convicts  upon  other  nations,  may,  we  think, 
well  be  questioned.  The  right  of  every  other  govern- 
ment to  refuse  them  admission  is  unquestionable;  and 
this  would  doubtless  be  exercised,  were  the  practice  of 
banishment  for  moral  crime  to  become  at  all  frequent. 
In  effect,  therefore,  a  sentence  of  simple  exile  would  for 
the  most  part  be  inoperative.  If  practicable,  however, 
we  respectfully  submit,  that  it  would  be  unavailing  as  a 
measure  of  conviction.  A  large  ))roportion  of  ofienders 
are  '.ransitory  and  cosmopolitical  in  their  characters. — 
Tliey  have  few,  if  any,  of  those  attachments,  which  bind 
the  virtuous  part  of  the  community  to  the  country  of  their 
birth  or  choice,  and  which  render  exile  to  tliem  a  suffer- 
ing only  short  of  death.  Simple  banishment,  therefore, 
where  practicable,  only  removes  the  offender  to  another 
and  perhaps,  equally  congenial  scene  of  action;  and 
upon  the  community  at  Large  produces  no  visible  ef- 
fect 

We  cannot  help  in  this  place,  calling  the  attention  of 
the  legislature,  to  -i  practice,  which  appears  to  prevail 
in  some  of  the  states  of  this  Union,  and  wliich  must  in  its 
npcratJon  prove  extri-mcly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
this  commonwealth,  zr.  well  as  of  others.  We  allude  to 
Mie  banishment  of  offenders  from  the  particular  state, 
leaving  th  :m  at  liberty  1o  commit  depredations  and  out- 
rages in  every  other  state.  A  just  sense  of  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  this  state,  seems  to  require  that  measures 
should  be  taken  by  remonstrance  or  otherwise  to  put  an 


end  to  this  practice  for  the  future.  And  if  these  should 
prove  unavailing,  a  system  of  counter  action  appears  to 
us  to  be  equally  requisite.  It  is  manifestly  unjust  for  any 
state  to  throw  the  burden  of  its  convicts  upon  another 
state.  The  forced  introduction  of  criminals  into  parts  of 
this  country,  during  their  colonial  condition,  was  one  of 
the  grievances,  of  which  our  ancestors  loudly  complain- 
ed, and  which  led,  in  a  measure,  to  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. The  state  which  pardons  its  convicts  on 
condition  of  their  leaving  its  territory,  enjoys  an  exemp- 
tion from  evil,  at  the  expense  of  its  fellow  communities, 
which  no  constitutional  or  social  relation  obliges  them  to 
acquiesce  in.  No  state  has  a  right  to  require  a  sister 
state  to  become  tlie  penitentiary  of  its  convicts.  The 
right  of  self  defence  fully  autliorises  the  state  in 
wliich  such  convicts  may  arrive,  to  remove  them  by  com- 
pulsion, and  return  them  to  the  state  from  which  they 
were  let  loose.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that  should  it 
be  found  by  experience,  that  criminals  from  other  states 
arrive  in  Pennsylvania,  under  circumstances  such  as  we 
have  stated  the  legislature  would  owe  it  in  duty  to  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth,  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  would  most  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  practice. 

2.  We  have  applied  the  term,  deportation,  to  that  spe- 
cies ofpunishmei.it  which  consists  in  the  removal  of  of- 
fenders to  some  distant  place,  and  the  deposit  of  them  at 
such  place,  without  further  care  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, whose  laws  the}'  have  infringed.     It  diffei-s 
from  simple  exile  in  this,  that  the  removal  is  the  act  of 
the  government,  by  whom  the  place  of  deposit  is  select- 
ed for  the  purpose.     We  should  have  little  to  remark 
upon  this  method  of  punishment,  were  it  not,  that  it  has 
recently  been  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  the  le- 
gislature, and  the  public,  by  some  of  our  active  and  well 
intentioned  citizens.     It  has  been  suggested  that  the  ob- 
jects and  ends  of  punishments  might  be  attained  in  an  ef- 
fectual manner,   Avere  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  take  possession  of  some  uninhabited  island; 
such  as  the  island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha,  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean.     The  respective  state  governments  might  then, 
at  stated  periods,  remove  their  convicts  to  this  great  de- 
pot of  crime;  and  after  supplying  them  with  sufficient 
food  and  clothing  for  a  time,  and  with  tools  of  trade  and 
implements  of  husbandry  for  future  support,  might  with 
propriety  and  convenience,  it  is  said,  leave  them  to  their 
own  exertions.  Necessity,  it  is  argued,  would  soon  pro- 
duce order,  and  some  kind  of  government  among  them; 
and  the  community,  whom  they  had  injured,  would  be 
effectually  relieved  from  their  presence,  at  a  very  limit- 
ed expense.     This  scheme  it  may  be  remarked,  has 
never,  according  to  the  best  of  our  infomiation,  been  put 
in  practice  in  an}'  country;  and  depends  for  success  en- 
tirely on  the  reasonableness  of  its  theory.     It  is  liable, 
we  think,  to  many  serious  objections;  among  which  we 
rr  ^':  enumerate  the  following.     In  the  first  place,  it  con- 
founds all  crimes,  by  imposing  upon  all,  the  same  extent 
of  punishment.  As  the  banishment  is  to  be  without  limit 
of  time,  it  must  be  for  life;  and  thus  either  the  minor 
class  of  offences  must  be  excluded,  or  receive  an  equal 
weig-lit  of  punishment  witli  those  of  the  most  aggravated 
cliaracter.     Again  the  plan  presupposes  the  existence 
of  a  suitable  place  of  deposit,  and  the  power  to  acquire 
such  place;  neither  of  which  is  very  obvious  to  our  ap- 
prehension.   Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  serious  ob- 
jection, arises  from  the  proposed  abandonment  of  tlie 
convicts  as  soon  as  landed.     It  must  be  presumed,  that 
all  the  convicts  to  be  removed  arc  able  bodied  per.wns, 
capable  of  acquiring  the  means  of  sup])ort — which  of 
course  implies  that  all  others  arc  to  remain;  and  be  the 
subjects  of  some  other  kind  of  punishment.     If  we  be- 
lieve that  order  will  prevail  among-  those  removed,  and 
that  contrary  to  all  probabilit}-,  rapine  and  bloodshed 
will  not  ensue  among  themselves;  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  this  band  of  criminals  will  obtain  the  means  of  es- 
cape, or  resolve  themselves  into  a  nation  of  pirates. — 
Accident,  ship  wreck  or  other  causes,  must  occasionally 
tlirow  vessels,  or  the  materials  of  vessels,  on  their  shore; 
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and  the  history  of  navigation  teaches  us  ho\V  readll.V 
men,  in  similar  circumstances,  obtain  the  means  of  es- 
cape, and  return  to  their  own  country  .We  mustthercfore 
concUide  that  this  system  of  punishment  would  be  found, 
in  practice,  attended  with  unavoidable  and  insurmount- 
able difficulties. 

3.  The  punishment  of  transportation,  as  adopted  of 
late  years  in  Great  Britain,  consists  in  the  removal  of  of- 
fenders for  hfe,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  to  a  distant  place, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government,  whose  laws 
they  have  violated,  and  subjects  them  to  penal  disci- 
pline in  such  place,  which  becomes,  in  effect,  only  an 
enlarged  penitentiary.  Of  the  efficacy  of  this  system  of 
punishment  in  producing  the  desired  results  of  penal 
law,  we  believe  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  docs  not 
authorise  us  to  speak  favourabl)'.  For  the  time  being, 
doubtless,  transported  convicts  are  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  repeating  evil  in  the  mother  countrJ^  The  in- 
sular position  and  remoteness  of  New  Holland,  and  the 
rigorous  system  of  government  pursued  there,  have  ren- 
dered escape  and  return  to  Great  Britain  difficult,  if  not 
altogether  impossible.  So  far,  too,  as  the  convicts  have, 
after  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  applied  them- 
selves to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  other  kinds  of  in- 
dustry, their  establishment  in  a  new  country  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  beneficial  exchange.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  corrupt  habits  and  infirm  constitutions  of  most 
of  the  convict  settlers  of  New  Holland,  have  rendered 
the  number  of  useful  labourers  very  small.  But  what- 
ever ad^^antagcs  may  attend  the  system  of  colonial  trans- 
portation, they  are  attended  with  drawbacks  and  evils 
which  probably  countei-balance  them.  In  the  first  place, 
the  necessary  expense  of  this  system  must  in  any  event 
be  of  gi-eat  magnitude.  The  removal  of  the  offender  to 
a  distant  place;  his  necessary  support  there  for  a  time 
at  least;  the  maintenance  of  the  colonial  government, 
all  imply  gi'eat  charges,  which  must  be  defrayed  by  the 
mother  country;  and  the  experience  of  the  British  nation 
has  been  in  accordance  with  this  belief. 

It  appears  from  the  returns  made  to  the  British  parli- 
ament, that  from  the  year  1787,  when  the  settlement  of 
New  Holland  commenced,  to  1820,  the  number  of  con- 
victs transported  amounted  to  25,878.  The  cost  of 
transporting  is  estimated  at  £100*  sterling  each:  And 
the  annual  expense  is  not  less,  probably,  than  £40j-  ster- 
ling; equivalent  to  $177  60  of  our  money  for  each  con- 
vict. From  the  returns  laid  before  parliament,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  expenditure  of  the  British  government 
for  the  transportation  to,  and  support  of  coiivicts  at  New 
Holland  from  1786  to  1817  inclusive,  was  about  four  mil- 
lion pounds  sterhng,  or  upwards  of  seventeen  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars.  In  1820  the  annual  expense  of  the 
colony  is  stated  at  £300,000+  sterhng,  or  $1,332,000.  It 
is  estimated  by  British  writers  that  one-tenth  of  the  sum 
expended  on  this  colony  would  have  subsisted  at  home 
the  whole  number  of  convicts,  while  something  might 
have  been  gained  from  their  labour  to  the  pubhc  treasu- 
ry, which  was  not  obtained  at  New  Holland.  On  the 
score  of  expense,  therefore,  the  system  of  transportation 
is  objectionable.  Again,  experience  shows  that  refor- 
mation of  the  offender  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a  com- 
munity of  convicts.  From  the  returns  to  the  British 
parliament  before  mentioned,  it  appears  that  out  of  4376 
convicts,  whose  sentences  had  been  remitted,  or  whose 
time  had  expired,  only  369  were  considered  respectable 
in  conduct  and  character.  In  fact,  the  same  causes 
which  have  operated  to  render  our  own  penitentiai-ies 
the  seats  of  crime  and  the  schools  of  iniquity,  namely, 
free  intercourse  with  the  contagion  of  vice,  have  ope- 
rated on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  more  powerful  effect  in 
New  Holland.  Other  objections  exist  to  transportation 
as  practised  by  the  BritisJ),  of  which  one  only  need  be 

*  Edinburg  Review,  vol.  13,  p.  181.     Quarterly  Re- 
view, vol.  12,  p.  42. 

t  Quiu-terly  Review,  vol.  12,  page  42. 
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mentioned.  In  point  of  cfl'ccf,  all  distinction  of  crime 
is  confounded,  by  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  cri* 
minal's  return  on  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  what-' 
ever  difference  exists  nominally  in  the  number  of  years* 
to  which  the  sentence  extends.  The  government  doe* 
not  undertake  to  return  the  prisoner;  his  means  seldom 
permit  of  his  return  at  his  own  expense,  if  the  opportU' 
nity  of  a  private  conveyance  occurred;  and  thus  a  pU' 
nishment  of  exile  is  superadded,  not  less  unjust  in  prin- 
ciple, than  impolitic,  in  destroying'  the  classification  of 
crimes. 

Such  are  the  views  we  have  taken  of  the  punishment* 
of  banishment  or  transportation. 

6.  Simple  imprisonment  of  criminals,  or  tli^  mere  re- 
straint of  their  persons,  by  day  and  night,  without  labor 
or  separate  confinement,  is  so  obviously  defect!?*  as  a 
mode  of  punishment  for  convicts,  that  little  is  reqaisite 
to  be  observed  on  this  head.  Neither  personal  suffering 
nor  amendment  of  the  individual,  nor  any  degree  of  in-^ 
fluence  upon  society  is  to  be  looked  for  in  this  case;  and' 
the  expense  of  maintenance  is  borne  by  the  honest  por- 
tion of  the  community,  exclusively.  The  experience  of 
the  evils  of  this  system  has  accordingly  produced  an  aban- 
donment of  it  in  almost  every  pai-t  of  Europe,  in  which 
public  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  subject  of  penal 
discipline.  In  our  own  comm.onwealth  it  has  been  re- 
pudiated from  the  earliest  times.  The  tenth  section  of 
the  laws  agreed  upon  in  England,  in  May  1682,  declared 
that  "all  prisons  sliall  be  work-houses  for  felons,  vagi'ants 
and  loose  and  idle  persons;  whereof  one  shall  be  in 
every  county."  The  same  provision  was  repeated  in 
the  great  law,-  and  acts  of  Assembly  were  subsequently 
passed  to  carry  this  wise  ordinance  into  effect.  J.abour 
has  at  all  periods  of  our  history  been  inflicted  as  the  just 
punishment,  and  meet  retribution  of  convicts.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  it  shall  be  exacted,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  shall  be  performed,  are  questions  upon 
which  a  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  in  tlie  public 
mind,  both  here  and  in  Europe.  Under  the  remaining 
divisions  of  the  subject,  we  shall  offer  to  the  legislature 
the  result  of  the  best  examination  we  have  been  able  to 
give  to  these  embarrassing  questions. 

7.  Imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  but  without  classi- 
fication or  separation  by  day  or  night,  was  the  earliest  in 
the  series  of  what  ai-e  now  denominated  penitentiary  pu- 
nishments. It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the 
strong  and  far-sighted  intellect  of  the  founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania, perceived  the  expediency  of  employing  labour 
as  a  means  of  punishment  and  a  compensation  to  society, 
half  a  century  before  the  legislators  of  Europe  bcran  to 
turn  their  thoughts  to  the  subject.  The  earliest  provi- 
sions of  our  laws  directed  the  employment  of  convicts 
'  'at  hard  labor  in  the  house  of  correction,"  for  a  term  of 
years,  corresponding  with  the  enormity  of  the  offence. 
Of  the  manner  in  which  the  punishment  was  inflicted,  or 
its  effect  in  practice,  we  have  no  means  left  of  judging. 
The  alteration  of  the  criminal  code  which  took  place  in 
1717,  in  consequence  of  the  pertinacious  attachment  of 
the  British  government  to  capital  punishments,  seems  in, 
practice,  to  have  restored  the  dominion  of  idleness  m 
the  interior  of  our  prisons;  for  although  to  some  minor 
offences,  the  jiunishment  of  confinement  for  a  short  pe- 
riod at  hard  labour  was  annexed,  yet  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all,  \\ho  remember  its  condition,  represents 
the  provincial  prison  of  Philadelphia  as  a  scene  of  pro- 
fligacy and  license,  in  which  all  sexes,  ages  .ind  colours 
were  confounded  without  classification,  without  labour, 
and  without  restraint.  During  tlie  revolutionary  contest,, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  the  attention  of  the  leg'is- 
lature  was  diverted  from  the  spectacle,  or  that  it  was 
deficient  in  the  means  of  reformation.  The  constitution  or 
1776,  however,  had  directed  a  reform  of  the  penal  laws,, 
and  the  introduction  of  hai-d  labour  as  the  punishment 
for  offences.  One  of  the  earliest  measures  after  the 
consolidation  of  independ*  nee,  was  the  reformation'  of 
the  penal  cede,  .md  the  substitution  in  many  cases,  of 
the  penitentiary  discipline  for  the  punishment  of  detjth. 
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The  act  of  1786  provided,  that  certain  crimes,  which  had 
before  been  capital,  should,  for  the  future,  be  punished 
•with  hard  labour,  "publicly  and  disg-racefuUy  imposed." 
The  convicts  were,  according-ly,  employed  in  cleaning 
the  streets,  repairing  the  roads,  &c.  Their  heads  were 
shaved,  and  they  were  otherwise  distingiiished  by  an 
uniform  and  peculiar  dress.  What  were  the  results  of  tliis 
system  of  punishment,  will  be  best  told,  in  the  words  of 
a'  distinguished  philanthropist,  who  was  himself  an  eye 
witness  of  its  operation.  The  directions  of  the  law  of 
1786  were  "literally  complied  with,  but,  however  well 
meant,  were  soon  found  to  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
evils,  and  had  a  veiy  opposite  effect  from  what  was  con- 
templated by  the  framers  of  the  law.  The  disorders  in 
society,  the  robberies,  burglaries,  breaches  of  prison, 
alarms  in  town  and  countrj^ — the  drunkenness,  profanity 
and  indecencies  of  the  prisoners  in  the  streets,  must  be 
in  tlie  memoiy  of  most.  With  these  disorders  the  num- 
ber of  the  criminals  increased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
alarm  the  community  with  fears,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  a  place,  either  large  or  strong  enough  to 
hold  them.  The  severity  of  the  law,  and  disgracefid 
manner  of  executing  it,  led  to  a  proportionate  degree  of 
depravity  and  insensibility,  and  every  spark  of  morality 
appeared  to  be  destroyed.  The  keepers  were  armed 
with  swords,  blunderbusses,  and  other  weapons  of  de- 
struction. The  prisoners,  secured  by  cumberous  iron 
collars  and  chains  fixed  to  bomb-shells.  Their  di-esswas 
formed  with  ever}-  mark  of  disgrace.  The  old  and  har- 
dened offender  daily  in  the  practice  of  begging  and  in- 
sulting the  inhabitants — collecting  crowds  of  idle  boys, 
and  holding  with  them  the  most  indecent  and  improper 
conversation.  Thus  disgracefully  treated,  and  heated 
with  liquor,  they  meditated  and  executed  plans  of  es- 
cape— and,  when  at  liberty,  their  distress,  disgrace  and 
fears,  prompted  them  to  violent  acts  to  satisfy  the  imme- 
diate demands  of  nature.  Their  attacks  upon  society 
were  well  known  to  be  desperate  and  to  some  they 
proved  futal."* 

The  discipline  of  the  prison  was  not  less  remarkably 
deficient  in  wisdom  and  humanity.  It  will  hardly  be  cre- 
dited, that  so  recently  as  the  year  1788,  the  prison  of 
Philadelphia  presented  the  spectacle,  of  the  confine- 
incnt  of  debtors  with  criminals,  of  honest  poverty  with 
the  most  vile  and  revolting  of  crimes,  and  the  indiscri- 
fninate  intercourse  both  by  day  and  night,  of  women  and 
men,  whether  debtors  or  convicts.  Nor  was  this  all, 
spirituous  liquors  were  sold  at  a  bar,  inside  of  the  wall, 
to  all  its  inmates,  and  produced,  as  might  be  expected, 
seer-  s  of  profligacy  and  impurity  disgraceful  to  the  city 
of  Penn.  It  is  the  peculiar  blessing  of  free  institutions 
that  no  al>use  can  long  sui-vive  the  broad  light  of  public 
examination.  The  legislature  were  no  sooner  made  sen- 
sible of  the  evils  of  the  prevailing  system,  than  they  at- 
tempted its  reform  with  vigour  and  earnestness.  The 
acts  of  1789,  1790,  1791, 1794  and  1795,  prove  the  anx- 
iety that  existed  to  correct  mistakes,  and  establish  a 
sys'tcm  of  punishments,  which  should  combine  severity 
and  certainty  with  humanity;  and  by  removing  public  dis- 
j!^ce,  and  the  temptations  to  excess,  leave  room  for 
the  possible  entrance  of  reformation.  The  sjstem  of 
penitentiary  discipline,  now  pursued  in  the  prison  at 
Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  imitated  at  New  York, 
Boston,  Baltimore  and  other  places,  was  prescribed  by 
the  acts  we  have  enumerated;  and  consists  of  that  spe- 
cies of  punishment  which  we  have  ranked  as  the  seventh 
in  the  order  enumerated.  From  the  establishment  of  the 
penitentiary  system  in  full  effect  in  the  year  1794,  to  the 
present  time,  its  progress  and  results  have  been  watched 
with  intense  anxiety,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public. 
A  problem  of  immense  importance  to  the  condition  of 
mankind  was  to  be  solved,  and  the  natural  interest  in  its 
solution,  kept  public  attention  earnealtly  fixed  upon  the 
subject.     Fortunately,  too,  the  means  of  obtaining  in- 
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sight  into  the  working  of  the  machinerj',  and  of  procur- 
ing all  necessary  information  upon  statistical  facts,  have 
been  accessible  to  all;  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
it  would  seem  easy  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions  upon 
this  important  subject.  Very  opposite  results  however, 
are  furnished  by  the  early  and  recent  history  of  the  pe- 
nitentiiu'}-  at  Philadelphia.  Shortly  after  the  first  expe- 
riments in  reformation  were  made,  but  before  full  effect 
had  been  given  to  the  system,  a  striking  improvement 
was  observed  in  the  criminal  calendars.  The  number 
of  convictions  for  offences,  previously  capital,  was  con- 
siderably less  than  in  previous  years,  although  popula- 
tion and  wealth  had  rapidly  increased.  On  the  3d  of 
May  1791,  the  number  of  convicts  in  the  jail  of  Phila- 
delphia was  143,  while  on  the  od  of  Decem.  1792,  the 
number  Avas  only  37*.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables, 
which  are  subjoined  to  this  report  and  which  we  have 
taken  pains  to  compile  from  the  best  sources  of  informa- 
tion, tliat  the  number  of  convictions  for  all  offences  was. 
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45 
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78 
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65 

In  10  years, 
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Thus,  apparently,  proving  that  the  introduction  of  pe- 
nitentiary punishments  did  not  produce  any  augmenta- 
tion of  crime.  During  the  10  years  fi-on  1797  to  1807 
the  number  of  convictions,  for  the  same  offences, 
1311;  an  increase  perhaps  not  greater  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  great  augmentation  of  the  pop- 
ulation. From  1807  to  1817,  however,  the  number  of 
convictions  rose  to  2612;  a  frightful  increase;  to  almost 
double  those  of  the  preceding  term.  During  the  last 
10  years  from  1817  to  1827,  tlie  convictions  have 
amounted  to  3151,  an  increase  almost  equally  alarm- 

The  condition  of  the  prison  of  Philadelphia,  during 
the  first  10  or  15  years  after  the  change  of  system,  be- 
came the  subject  of  imiversal  remark.  Foreigners,  as 
well  as  our  own  citizens,  were  struck  with  the  degi'ee  of 
order  and  decorum  that  prevailed,  witli  the  exact  disci- 
pline pursued,  and  the  great  apparent  amendment  of  the 
demeanour  and  habits  of  the  convicts. 

We  quote  from  a  memorial  of  the  inspectors  to  the  le- 
gislature, dated  January  8th,  1821,  the  following  testi- 
mony to  the  chai-acter  of  the  prison,  in  its  early  stages, 
and  at  a  period  when  solitary  confinement  was  not  spo- 
ken of,  except  to  enforce  the  prison  discipline. 

"  The  prison  was  well  managed.  Industry  was  en- 
couraged among  the  prisoners.  Employment  was  abun- 
dant, and  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  tlie  criminals 
being  small,  classification  to  a  certain  degree  was  ob- 
seiTed.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  internal  part 
of  the  building  appeared  to  a  visitor,  rather  like  a  well 
regulated  manufactory,  than  a  prison.  Instances  of  re- 
formation in  the  early  period  of  this  system  occurred, 
and  among  all  the  prisoners,  order  and  good  discipline 
were  maintained,  "f  The  successful  result  of  the  expe- 
riment in  this  state,  led,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  penitentiary  system  in  almost  eveiy  other 
state  in  tlie  Union,  and  has  been  quoted  as  authority  and 
evidence  for  reformation  in  Europe.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years,  however,  a  remarkable  and  melancholy 
change  has  taken  place,  which  so  completely  reverses 
the  picture,  that  a  stranger  might  well  doubt  whether  it 
were  drawn  for  the  same  institution  and  the  same  com- 
munity.    In  1803  it  appears  from  a  petition  to  the  legis- 

*This  fact  is  taken  from  an  official  statement  published 
in  the  appendix  to  the  very  instructive  essay  on  the  pu- 
nishment of  death,  by  the  late  William  Bradford,  esq. 
The  diflTerence  may  possibly  have  been  caused  in  part 
by  the  recent  occurrence  of  a  criminal  court. 
t  Senate  JoumaH820—l,  page  335. 
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lature  by  "the  society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  pub- 
lic prisons,"  that  the  prison  was  then  "  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  containing-  the  prisoners  in  such  a  way  as  to  an- 
swer the  intention  of  the  legislature."  In  1816  the  same 
valuable  association  published  "  a  statistical  view  of  the 
operation  of  the  penal  code  of  Pennsylvania,"  in  which 
it  is  stated,  that  "  the  institution  already  begins  to  as 
sume,  especially  as  respects  untried  prisoners,  the  cha- 
racter of  an  European  prison,  and  a  seminary  for  every 
vice,  in  which  the  unfortunate  being,  who  commits  a 
first  offence,  and  knows  none  of  the  arts  of  methodized 
villainy,  can  scarcely  avoid  the  contamination,  which 
leads  to  extreme  depravity;  and  with  which  from  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  room  to  form  separate  accommoda- 
tions, he  must  be  associated  in  his  confinement."  The 
same  judgment  was  pronounced,  in  almost  the  same 
terms,  by  a  committee  of  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  in  the  year  1818  visited  this  state,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  into  the  operation  of  the  penitentiaiy 
system. 

In  1821,  the  then  board  of  inspectors  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  a  committee  of  the  senate,  in  which  the  condition 
of  the  prison  was  forcibly  delineated,  and  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  unhappy  change  were  cleai-ly  and  justly 
indicated.  We  make  tlie  following  extract,  because  it 
must  be  considered  as  an  authentic  exposition. 

"It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  the  mode  at 
present  in  use  in  the  penitentiary,  does  not  reform  of- 
fenders. It  was  intended  to  be  a  school  of  reform;  but 
it  is  now  a  school  of  vice.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  where 
so  many  depraved  beings  are  crowded  together,  with- 
out the  means  of  classification  or  of  adequate  employ- 
ment. There  were  in  confinement  on  the  first  instant. 
(January)  424  men  and  40  women  convicts.  For  want 
of  room  to  separate  them  the  young  associated  with  the 
old  offenders;  the  petty  thief  becomes  the  pupil  of  the 
highway  robber;  the  beardless  boy  listens  willi  delight 
to  the  well  told  tale  of  daiing  exploits,  and  hair  breadth 
escapes  of  hoary  headed  villainy;  and  from  the  experi- 
ence of  age  derives  instructions,  which  fit  him  to  be  a 
pest  and  teiTor  to  society.  A  community  of  interest  and 
design  is  excited  among  them,  and  instead  of  reforma- 
tion ruin  is  the  general  result."* 

Many  other  testimonies  might  be  cited,  if  necessary, 
to  prove  that  the  condition  of  the  prison  of  Philadelphia, 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  has  been  the  standing 
reproach  and  contradiction  of  the  friends  of  the  peniten- 
tiary system,  and  furnishes  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the 
evidences  and  promises  furnished  by  its  early  operation. 
Such  being  the  existing  state  of  things,  it  becomes  im- 
portant for  a  first  determination  upon  the  subject,  to  as- 
certain whether  the  recent  evils  have  sprung  out  of  the 
system  itself,  or  are  the  result  of  an  imperfect  or  vicious 
mode  of  administering  it.  For  which  purpose,  it  is  ne- 
cessaiy  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  different  acts  of  as- 
sembly, by  wliich  the  penitentiary  system  was  establish- 
ed, that  it  may  be  seen  whether  they  have  been  duly  ob- 
served in  practice,  and  if  not,  what  circumstances  have 
occun'ed  to  prevent  their  proper  observance. 

The  act  of  April  5th,  1790,  (2  Smith's  Laws,  531,) 
which  repealed  all  the  former  laws  upon  the  subject,  and 
completed  the  essay  of  the  penitentiaiy  system,  after 
providing  the  punishment  of  hard  labour  for  cei-tain  of- 
fences, directed,  in  the  8tli  section,  that  the  commis- 
sioners of  Philadelphia  county  should  cause  a  suitable 
number  of  cells  to  be  constructed,  six  feet  wide,  eight 
feet  long,  and  7iine  feet  high,  "  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
fining therein  the  more  hardened  and  atrocious  offen- 
ders," who  may  have  been  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for 
a  tenn  of  years.  Separation  between  convicts,  vagrants, 
and  persons  charged  with  misdemeanors,  was  directed 
to  be  enforced  '  *  as  much  as  the  convenience  of  the 
building  would  admit."  The  convicts  were  to  be  cloth- 
ed in  habits  of  coarse  materials,  uniform  in  colom*  and 
make;  the  males  were  to  have  their  heads  and  beai'ds 

*  Senate  Journal  1820-1,  pje  334. 


shaved  close, at  least  one  in  each  week;  they  virere  to  b« 
sustained  on  the  coarsest  food,  and  kept  to  labour  of  the 
hai-dest  and  most  servile  kind,  during  which  they  were 
to  be  "kept  separate  and  apart  from  each  other, if  the 
nature  of  their  several  employments  will  admit  there- 
of;" and  "where  the  natui-eof  the  employment  require* 
two  or  more  to  work  together,  the  keeper  of  the  ^oa? 
or  one  of  his  deputies  shall,  if  possible,  be  constantly 
present."  A  subsequent  section  enacted,  that  if  proper 
employment  could  be  found,  the  prisoners  might  also  be 
permitted  to  work  in  the  yard;  provided  it  were  done 
in  the  pi-escnce,  or  within  view  of  the  keeper  or  his  de- 
puties. The  number  of  hours  of  work  was  also  pre- 
scribed, viz:  Eight  m 'November,  December  and  Janu- 
ary; nine  in  February  and  October,  and  ten  in  every 
other  month. 

An  act,  passed  on  the  22d  of  April,  1794^  (3  Smith's 
Laws,  186,)  provided,  (sect,  xi.)  that  persons  eonvieted' 
of  crimes,  which  by  former  laws  were  punishable  with 
death,  (except  murder  in  tlie  first  de^-ee,)  should  be 
kept  in  the  solitary  cells,  on  low  diet,  for  such  portion  ot* 
the  term  of  imprisonment,  (not  more  than  one  half,  nor 
less  than  one  twelfth  part  thereof,)  as  the  court  in  their 
sentence  should  direct  and  appoint.  The  act  of  18th 
April,  1795,  (3  Smith's  Laws, 245,)  enacted, that  the  in- 
spectors of  the  prison  should  have  full  power  to  class  the 
djfferent  prisoners,  in  such  manner  as  they  should  judge 
would  best  promote  the  object  of  their  confinement. — 
The  provisions  of  the  act  of  1790,  which  directed  that 
the  clothing  of  the  convict  should  be  of  the  coarsest  ma- 
terials and  their  labour  of  the  hai-dest  and  most  severe 
kind,  were  repealed;  as  was  also  a  clause  of  the  same 
act,  which  allowed  the  keeper  of  the  prison  a  commis- 
sion of  five  per  cent,  en  the  sale  of  articles  manufactur- 
ed by  the  convicts. 

These  are  the  chief  provisions  of  the  acts  relating  to 
penitentiary  punishments.  It  will  be  seen,  upon  exam- 
ination, that  they  contemplated  a  system  of  classification, 
at  least  as  between  the  tried  and  untried,  of  severe  and 
unremitting  labour  during  the  hours  at  which  labour  is 
practicable  by  day-Bght;  and  of  separation  of  the  offen- 
ders, during  the  period  of  labour,  where  the  uatia-e  of" 
the  employment  permitted  of  it.  No  provision  was 
made,  however,  for  any  general  system  of  solitary  con- 
finement, nor  even  for  the  solitary  confinemerit  of  any 
class  of  criminals,  during  the  period  of  imprisonment: — 
All  that  appears  to  have  been  contemplated  was  solitary 
confinement,  for  a  greater  or  less  term,  according  to  the 
sentence  of  the  court,  and  the  subsequent  return  of  the 
offender  to  the  society  and  intercourse  of  the  convicts. 
Certainly,  no  provision  was  made  for  separate  dormito- 
ries, or  separation  during  meals.  The  size  of  the  cells, 
which  the  act  of  1790  required  to  be  constructed,  seems 
to  negative  the  idea  of  their  being  intended  for  tlie  sepa- 
rate confinement  of  individuals.  The  cells  in  the  Au- 
burn prison  are  only  seven  feet  high,  and  thj-ee  and  a  half 
feet  wide,  and  arc  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  intend- 
ed purpose.  The  area  of  the  cells  at  Philadelphia,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  act,  was  to  be  more  than 
twice  this  size,  or  as  48  to  21.  it  was  evident  that  tlie 
Umits  of  the  prison  would  not  have  admitted  of  the  con- 
struction of  cells  of  this  size  for  more  than  a  small  num- 
ber of  prisoners.  And  it  soon  became  evident,  that  the 
cells  constructed  by -the  commissioners  were  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  even  for  "the  more  hardened  and 
atrocious  offenders."  Consequently,  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  convicts,  both  by  day  and  nig-ht,  became  con- 
stant and  corrupting. 

The  alterations  in  the  system,  produced  by  the  act  of 
1795,  were  perhaps  more  important,  than  they  appeared 
at  first  sight.  The  repeal  of  the  clause  in  the  act  of 
1790,  which  directed  the  convicts  to  be  clotlied  uniform- 
ly in  coarse  habits,  the  heads  of  the  males  to  be  shaved, 
and  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  hardest  and 
most  sen'ile  labour,  may  have  produced  a  prejudicial 
effect  on  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  or  the  penitential 
operation  of  the  punishment.    Wc  are,  at  all  events  ua- 
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acquainted  with  the  causes  which  induced  the  repeal; 
and  inclined  to  believe,  tliat,  especially  that  part  of  the 
old  la\rs  which  required  the  labour  of  the  convicts  to  be 
of  a  severe  and  servile  character,  was  sound  in  theory, 
and  serviceable  in  practice;  and  that,  one  of  the  g-reat 
faults  of  the  existing-  system,  so  far  as  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  personal  examination,  is  the  lig-htness  of 
the  labour,  both  in  respect  to  its  character,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  time  devoted  to  it.  The  provision,  which  gave 
to  the  keeper  of  tlie  goal  five  per  cent,  commission  on 
the  s.ale  of  manufactured  articles,  may  also  have  excited 
on  his  pai-t  an  interest  in  the  labour  of  the  convicts,  whicli 
tended  to  produce  more  constant  application,  and  left 
less  time  for  idleness  and  corrupting-  communication. — 
'I'he  repeal  of  this  clause,  therefore,  may  have  been  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  institution.  The  same  act 
repealed  a  clause  of  the  act  of  1790,  which  authorised 
the  infliction  of  moderate  whipping,  not  exceeding  thir- 
teen lashes  each  time.  We  are  ignorant,  however,  whe- 
ther the  punishment  of  whipping  was  frequently  admin- 
istered, or  otherwise,  under  the  former  act. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  operation  of  these  alter- 
ations in  the  law,  it  is  certain  that  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  conviction  took  place  about  this  period. — 
The  number  of  convictions  which  in  1792  was  65,  and 
in  1793  was  45,  amounted  in  1794  to  92,  in  1795  to  116, 
and  1796  to  145. 

The  testimony  of  all  who  had  o])portunities  to  exa- 
mine the  progress  and  present  state  of  the  Philadelphia 
prison,  united  with  our  own  observation,  convinces  us 
that  the  flagrant  evils  of  that  establishment,  are  refeifi- 
ble  to  the  communication,  which  takes  place  between 
the  convictsby  day  and  night,  during  their  work,  attheh- 
meals,  and  in  the  perilous  inter\al  between  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  labour  in  tlie  evening,  and  tlie  resumption 
of  it  the  next  morning.  Other  causes  have  also  operated 
to  produce  the  same  result.  Among  the  principal  of 
whicli  is  the  frequency  of  pardons,  and  the  system  upon 
which  they  have  of  Iste  years  been  recommended  and 
ol)taincd.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
convicts,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  prison  accommo- 
dations have,  we  understand,  reduced  the  Inspectois  to 
the  necesssity  of  applying,  annually,  for  the  pardon  of 
a  number  of  tlie  convict?,  to  make  room  for  others;  and 
by  this  means  it  has  happened,  that  tlie  average  term  of 
imprisonment  actually  passed,  has  been  far  below  the 
amount  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  the  courts.  The 
operation  of  a  state  of  things  like  this,  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  mischievous.  The  frequent  changes  in  the 
persons  of  the  inhabitants,  the  occasional  enlargement 
of  the  most  vicious,  tlie  abbreviation  of  the  term  of  pu- 
nishment of  all,  would  probably,  if  the  discipline  of  the 
prison  were  in  other  respects  perfect,  lead  to  the  results 
we  have  mentioned;  and  which  have  caused  the  prison 
of  Fhiladclpliia  to  foi-feit  the  iiigh  character  it  once  pos- 
sessed, and  to  become  a  reproach  to  the  city  in  which  it 
is  located,  and  to  the  state  by  whom  it  ought  to  be  su- 
perintended. 

The  prevailing  evils  of  the  prison  inay,  therefore,  be 
considered  partly  as  the  necessary  consequences,  and 
partly  as  abuses  of  the  system  establLshed  by  the  acts  of 
1790,  1794  and  1795.  Tlie  same  is  true,  wc  Iiave  reason 
to  believe,  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  prisons  in  England  and 
this  country,  establlslicd  about  the'  .same  period.  Dif- 
fering as  men  do  in  some  respects,  as  to  the  causes  of 
these  evils,  all  agree  that  a  change  or  reformation  of 
practice  is  imperiously  required  by  every  motive  of  po- 
licy and  humanity.  In  what  manner  the  system  shall  be 
reformed,  however,  is  a  question  upon  which,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  there  exists  a  great  diversity  of 
sentiment:  The  diftcrent  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  with  this  view  will  be  considered  under  the  re- 
maining divisions  of  punishments. 

[To  be  continued  "l 

A  Shad  was  taken  on  the  17th  of  March,  opposite  C 
Musaer's  farm,  4  miles  below  Harrlsburg,  York  county. 


On  Saturday  last,  Marcli  22,  there  Xvas  a  fall  of  Snow 
on  the  Broad  Mountain,  about  ten  miles  from  this  place, 
four  inches  in  depth.  There  was  no  snow  here,  what' 
ever,  at  that  time. — Miner's  Journal,  PottsviUe. 

On  the  7th  inst.  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  Mar- 
tin, we  believe  the  first  of  those  agreeable  accompxmi- 
ments  of  the  spring  season  which  has  made  its  appeai- 
ance.  Perched  alone  upon  a  lofty  tree,  the  note  of  the 
little  stranger  attracted  much  attention  from  having  made 
its  appearance  so  eai-ly  in  the  season. — Ibid. 

Unimi  Canal. — The  water  is  in  this  canal,  and  we 
were  yesterday  informed  by  a  merchant  of  this  place, 
that  a  boat  had  arrived  at  Middletown  from  Philadel- 
phia. 

Pennsylvania  Canal. — The  water  was,  on  Tuesday 
last,  let  into  this  canal  at  M'Allister's  mill;  and  a  gen- 
tleman has  just  stepped  into  our  office  with  the  infor- 
mation, that  it  has  reached  and  is  filling  tlie  basin  near 
this  place. — Harrisburg,  March  20. 

Extract  from  a  MiddIetou.m  paper. 
ARRIVED. 
The  Canal  Boat  Dauphin,  captain  Thomas,  from  Phi- 
ladelphia, belonging  to  Eldi-idge  &.  Brick,  with  a  car- 
go of 

487  Spanish  Hides  to  the  Dauphin  Tannerj"^ 

10  tons  Gypsum,  ^  Carlisle  &  Humphreys, 

100  Hides,  to  S  of  Middletown 

1  bbl.  Merchandise  Peter  Miller,  of  Dauphin 

5000  Shell  Fish  Captain. 

Middletown,  Monday  evening,  March  24,  1828. 
This  boat  sailed  from  Fair  Mount  Dam  in  company 
with  several  of  the  company  boats,  and  parted  with 
them  on  the  evening  of  tliat  day,  and  heard  nothing  of 
them  since,  excepting  that  there  was  a  report  of  their 
having  got  on  as  fur  as  Reading.  This  boat  we  consider 
to  be  the  first  from  Philadelphia,  with  an  assorted  cargo, 
there  was,  liowever,  an  arrival  of  a  small  boat  with  oys- 
ters, See.  some  days  sooner. 

In  opposition  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  article  on 
the  Delaware  Trade  and  Canal,  in  our  last  number,  "that 
an  uninteiTupted  canal  communication  cannot  be  liad 
on  any  of  tlie  routes  from  Tioga  Point  to  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  or  New  York,"  a  person  well  acquainted  with 
that  section  of  country,  says  that 

"  A  complete  canal  communication  can  be  had  with 
Tioga  Point  from  Philadelphia  by  the  Lehigh  route, 
and  with  the  same  distances  as  mentioned  in  that  article; 
but  if  rail  roads  arc  adopted  in  part,  the  distance  from 
Mauch  Cluink  to  Berwick  would  be  reduced  to  32 
miles,  v.'hich  would  make  tlic  whole  distance  to  Tioga 
Point  by  that  route  287  2-3  miles.  But  on  the  plan  of 
rail  roads,  the  Lehigh  route  would  go  by  Wilkesbarre 
instead  of  Berwick  (both  which  points  can  be  reached 
in  the  same  distance  from  Mauch  Chunk)  in  which  case 
tlie  distance  from  Wilkesbarre  to  Berwick  must  be  de- 
ducted, which  would  reduce  the  whole  distance  from 
Philadelphia  to  Tioga  Point  to  about  265  miles;  and  from 
New  York  by  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  (which 
will  no  doubt  be  completed,)  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre, 
to  Tioga  Point,  about  290  miles,  both  having  the  same 
lockage,  which  is  believed  to  be  less  to  both  cities  than 
by  any  other  route. 
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of  the  CornmonweaUh  of  Pennsylvania. 

[Continued  frompa^e  208.] 
8.  Solitary  Confinement,  without  labour  of  any  kind. 

This  species  of  punishment  has  been  advocated  by 
some  respectable  persons,  in  our  commonwealth,  and 
elsewhere,  with  great  earnestness  and  animation,  under 
the  conviction,  that  no  other  project  promises  so  favour- 
ably for  attaining  the  g-rcat  ends  of  penal  infliction.  It 
is  alleg'ed,  that  the  sug-g-estion  of  solitary  confinement 
as  a  judicial  punishment  for  crime  is  entirely  new,  and 
deserving  at  least  of  a  ti-ial;  that  no  objections  can  be 
urged  against  it  arising  from  the  experience  of  other  pri- 
sons, while  our  own  knowledge  of  its  operation  as  a 
means  of  prison  discipline,  authorises  us  to  entertain  the 
most  favourable  expectations  of  its  efficacy  on  a  broader 
scale  and  under  suitable  auspices. 

To  exhibit  as  fully  and  fairly  as  possible  the  views  of 
those  who  would  recommend  to  the  adoption  of  this 
commonwealth  the  system  of  solitary  confinement  with- 
out laboiu',  we  shall  lay  before  the  legislature  the  argu- 
ments and  reasoning  by  which  they  are  enforced,  toge- 
ther with  such  obseivations  as  have  occuired  to  us  inro 
lation  to  them. 

1st.  It  is  alleged  by  the  advocates  of  solitary  confine- 
ment, in  the  first  place,  that  it  possesses  the  important 
and  unique  advantage  of  separating  the  criminals  from 
each  other;  thereby  rendering  each"  convict  for  the  time, 
an  insulated  being;  and  botli  sheltering  him  from  the 
contagion  of  evil  compan}',  and  rendering  hamiless  what- 
ever stock  of  vicious  propensities  he  liimself  might  pos- 
sess. 

The  prevailing  evils  of  penitentiaries  have  arisen,  it 
is  said,  from  society.  Tlie  association  of  individuals  has 
been  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  powerful 
both  for  good  and  for  evil.  It  produces  some  of  the  best 
results  for  society  when  good  men  unite;  and  in  the  same 
proportion  in  the  society  of  a  person  it  lends  to  vice  and 
crime,  a  moral  support  of  incalculable  strength.  The 
mere  aggregation  of  individuals  is  well  known  to  inspire 
sentiments  of  confidence  and  hardihood.  When  this 
association,  howevei',  ripens  into  intercourse,  the  conse- 
quences become  positively  and  widely  mischievous.  A 
single  iiTeclaimable  convict  is  sufiicient  to  taint  the  whole 
mass,  to  keep  down  any  springing  wish  for  amendment, 
to  sear  the  conscience,  and  to  excite  the  flagging  or 
doubting  spirits.  The  relation  of  former  exploits,  the 
expectation  of  new  scenes  of  a  similai*  character,  but 
more  fortunate  result,  the  communication  of  lessons  of 
skUl  and  experience  in  the  business  of  villainy,  and  the 
combination  of  new  schemes  to  be  executed  in  the  event 
of  enlargement,  are  all  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  inter- 
course of  convicts.  Whether  the  association  occiu*  by 
day  or  night,  the  result  is  pretty  much  the  same.  No 
system  of  inspection  or  discipline  can  prevent  an  under- 
standing between  convicts  when  they  are  allowed  to  be 
in  each  otliers  company.  The  principle  or  feeling  of 
association  still  c  ' 
over  tliem,  and 


reformation.  No  remedy  it  is  alleged  can  be  found  for 
the  radical  evils  existing,'  other  than  close,  strict,  solita- 
ry confinement  by  day  and  night,  during  the  whole 
term  of  imprisonment. 

2.  Solitary  confinement,  without  labour,  will  operate 
it  is  said,  as  the  severest  kind  of  punishment  upon  the 
individual  convict;  and,  more  than  any  other  will  pro- 
duce a  beneficial  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  and 
serve  as  a  teiTor  and  warning  to  all  evilly  disposed. 

The  advocates  of  this  punishment  derive  their  argu- 
ments in  support  of  this  position  from  the  well  estabhsh- 
ed  truth  of  the  universal  attachment  of  man  to  social  in- 
tercourse. Association  is  one  of  the  first  impulses  of 
human  beings  in  all  conditions  and  characters,  as  it  is 
found  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  motives  of  action  in 
every  age.  Whatever,  therefore,  counteracts  or  morti- 
fies the  ruling  passion,  must  be  felt  with  a  sensibility  pro- 
portioned to  the  intensity  of  the  impulse.  Even  the 
nan-owing  the  circle  by  compulsion  is  a  severe  punish- 
ment. How  severe  then,  it  is  argued,  must  be  tlie  suf- 
fering of  total  and  absolute  seclusion  fi-om  all  mankind; 
how  subduing  the  misery  of  confinement  within  a  narrow 
cell,  without  the  possibility  of  beholding  a  human  form, 
or  hearing  a  human  voice,  without  the  least  rehef  to  the 
monotonous  round  of  existence,  or  the  slightest  variety 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  same  gloomy  objects.^  Pam, 
even  of  the  most  excruciating  character,  may  be  inflict- 
ed on  a  criminal,  but  in  any  event  itmust  be  of  short  du- 
ration, and  its  cessation  or  suspension  produces  sensa- 
tions, more  agi-eeable  tlian  existed  previous  to  the  in- 
fliction. But  the  unbroken  tenor  of  soUtary  confine- 
ment knows  of  no  degrees  of  suffering,  and  no  compa- 
rison of  feefing.  It  is  all,  one  uniform  unbroken  inflic- 
tion of  the  kind  least  easy  to  be  borne  by  human 
feelings;  and  as  such  must  be  felt  and  acknowledged  by 
tlie  criminal  as  the  severest  of  punishments;  while  it 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a  just  retribution  for  his  violation 
of  the  duties  of  social  life,  to  witlidraw  him  from  society 
and  leave  him  to  di-ink  of  the  bitter  waters  of  perpetual 

^*^In"proportion  to  tlie  theoretical  weight  of  this  punish- 
ment it  is  supposed  will  be  its  influence  on  society.— 
The  spectacle  of  offended  law  consigning  the  culpnt  to 
aUving  tomb;  the  ideas  attached  to  unmitigated  solitude; 
the  impression  produced  on  those  who  enter  the  walls  of 
the  prison  by  the  sight  of  the  cells,  and  the  inscriptions 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  place  upon  tliem,  cannot 
flill,  it  is  said,  to  engender  feelings  of  awe  and  terror, 
which  will  prevent  the  commission  of  crime.  It  tne  ex- 
perience of  criminals  is  to  have  any  weight  Math  tncir 
associates,  surely  those,  who  return  to  societv  after  t he 
expiration  of  Uieir  term  of  imprisonment  i"  fl't^'T  f '-■l'^' 
will  have  arguments  enough,  arismg  from  tlicir  om  re- 
coUections,  to  deter  tlielr  companions  lom  ^v.  c^^^s^. 
As  a  punishment  and  warning,  therefore,  sohtaiy  con- 
finement is  supported.  r  ■  i  a,.  ..  thlrH  rpason 
3.  Solitary  confinement  is  beneficial  for  ^  third  re^on, 

say  it  advocates,  because  it  operates  ^"-^f  ^  ^"f^.J'ex' 

blv  uDon  the  mind.     When  the  sources  of  external  ei- 

clt'emSare  i^moved;  when  the  mind  -  -  1«"^- -P; 

and  consolations  from  abroad,  it  must 


nhed  with  images  .and  consoiauuua  li.....  ..^.^^^,  -    - — 

funbacSk  upon  itself  for  emplovment,  and  thus   will  re 


Now,  reflec- 


Gontinues,howeverstrict  the  watch  kept    flection  be  generated,  and  made  active.  ^1°^'  ^ "u 
stands  in  the  way  of  every  attempt  at  I  tion  in  the  mind  of  a  criminal,  must  be  beneticisu, 
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cause  it  will  convince  him  of  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  | 
lead  him  to  resolve  upon  thorough  reformation.  The 
passions  will  be  subdued  by  solitude,  the  suggestions 
and  excitements  of  evil  counsellors  will  no  longer  pre- 
occupy the  mind;  and  the  seeds  of  good,  which  may 
have  been  originally  sown,  b\it  whlcli  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances have  checked,  may  spring  up  under  auspi- 
ces propitiousto  their  development.  The  bible,  or  some 
other  suitable  book  will  always  be  at  liand  to  assist  and 
enlighten;  and  tlms  in  tlie  retirement  of  the  cell,  the 
foundation  may  be  laid  of  a  virtuous  and  useful  after  life. 
Complete  reformation,  therefore,  it  is  said,  may  confi- 
dently be  looked  for  from  a  system  of  sohtary  confine- 
ment. 

4th.  In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  argued,  that  the  public 
will  gain  bv  tlie  adoption  of  this  system,  because  the 
term  of  imprisonment  will  necessarily  be  shortened. — 
The  severity  of  the  punishment  of  close  solitary  confine- 
ment, is  said  by  its  advocates,  to  be  so  great,  that  a  much 
lighter  term  of  sentence  will  be  found  necessary. — 
Wiiere  a  sentence  of  seven  or  fourteen  years  imprison- 
ment is  now  inflicted,  three  or  six  years  in  solitude,  will 
be  found  amply  sufticient  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ment. Thus,  the  public  will  save  as  much  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  periods  of  imprisonment;  and  more- 
over, will  probably  be  benefitted  by  receiving  back  a 
repentant  and  reformed  prodigal,  instead  of  the  confirm- 
ed and  pestilent  profligates,  whom  our  prisons  ai'e  now 
daily  discharging  upon  the  community. 

Such  are  the  principal  advantages,  which,  anumberof 
our  worthy  fellow  citizens  believe,  will  arise  from  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  rigid  solitude  by  day  and  night, 
without  labour.  Labour  of  any  description,  or  to  any 
extent,  is  earnestly  deprecated  by  them,  as  interfering 
with  the  symmetry  and  hopes  of  their  plan.  It  has  been 
objected  to  by  them,  because  impracticable  (except  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances)  within  tlie  walls  of  the  cell, 
and  otherwise  inconsistent  with  strict  solitary  confine- 
ment; and  because  it  would  be  considered  as  a  relaxa- 
tion and  an  amusement,  and  therefore  at  vai-iance  with 
the  main  object  of  solitude,  namely,  severe  punishment. 
These  objections,  however,  will  be  fuUy  stated  and  con- 
sidered hereafter. 

We  propose,  now,  to  examine  the  several  arguments 
we  have  stated,  in  support  of  the  advantages,  which  have 
been  assumed  for  solitary  confinement  wltliout  labour; 
and  shall  proceed  to  express,  as  bi-icfly  as  possible,  the 
view  which  we  ourselves  have  been  induced  to  take  of 
the  subject.  We  shall  consider  the  several  points  in  the 
order  we  have  ah-eady  stated. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  argued  for  tlie  system, 
that  it  puts  an  effectual  period  to  all  intercourse  be- 
tween convicts,  and  thereby  the  great  evils  of  the  exist- 
ing penitentiaries  are  removed.  This  argument,  it  will 
be  seen,  applies  to  solitary  confinement  of  every  charac- 
ter, with,  or  without  labour.  We  shall  therefore  consi- 
der it  in  reference  to  both. 

We  arc  prepared  to  admit,  in  the  fullest  extent,  that 
the  intercourse  between  convicts  is  an  evil  of  the  great- 
est magnitude;  one,  whicli  as  it  taints  and  poisons  the 
whole  system  of  penal  discipline,  and,  by  its  conse- 
quences, infects  even  the  population  outside  of  the  pri- 
son, no  efifort  or  sacrifice  would  be  too  great  to  destroy, 
and,  which  any  remedy,  however  severe,  must  be  adopt- 
ed to  cure.  Our  own  researches  and  jiersonal  inspec- 
tion of  prisons,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  legisla- 
ture, fiave  given  us  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied,  that  the 
evils  of  a  communication  between  convicts,  have  not 
been  exaggerated  by  those  writer.s,  who  have  so  earn- 
estiy  invoked  pubhc  attention  to  the  subject.  We  have 
witnessed,  in  more  than  one  penitentiary,  a  confident 
and  hardened  assurance  in  the  looks  and  manners  of  the 
convicts,  which  argued,  what  indeed  was  abundantly 
evident  to  the  observation,  the  almost  total  want  of  le- 
straint  over  their  intercourse  wjth  each  other.  E\cry 
where,  re-conviction  was  in  proportion  to  the  looseness 
of  prison  discipline,  which  has  rendered  most  of  our  old 


penitentiai-ies  the  theatres  of  ease  and  profligacy,  instead 
of  the  abodes  of  sorrow  and  repentance.  Deeply  im- 
pressed as  we  are  with  the  sins  and  dangers  which  in- 
fest tlicse  hospitals  of  crime,  we  should  be  among  the 
last  men  in  this  community  to  suggest  a  doubt  of  the  ne- 
cessity and  practicability  of  sepai-ating  convicts  from  all 
intercourse  with  each  other.  We  are  anxious,  indeed,  to 
urge  their  separation  by  every  argument  in  om*  power. 
But,  while  sincerely  desirous  to  prevent  the  pernicious 
communication  between  convicts,  we  prefer  the  adop- 
tion of  such  measures  for  the  purpose,  as  will  comport 
with  the  general  system  of  penitentiary  punishment. 

It  is  not,  we  think,  the  dictate  of  a  sound  philosophy 
to  proscribe  all  assemblages  of  convicts,  because  there 
are  times  and  circumstances  in  and  under  which  such 
assemblages  might  be  dangerous;  any  more  than  it 
would  be  wise  in  men,  not  convicts,  to  condemn  them- 
selves to  all  the  rigors  of  solitude,  because  there  are 
evils  and  dangers  in  general  intercourse  with  mankind. 
The  practice  of  abjuring  society  on  account  of  the 
crimes  and  follies  that  exist  in  it,  which  prevailed  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  Christianity,  has,  in  most  countries,  given 
way  to  a  sounder  and  safer  system,  founded  on  a  more 
enlarged  view  of  the  capacity  and  duties  of  our  nature. 
It  is  more  pi-udent,  we  conceive,  and  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  to  examine  into  those  points  in  which  the 
structure  of  society  is  defective,  or  dang-erous;  to  avoid 
social  intercoui'se  in  Avhatever  quarter  it  is  prejudicial, 
and  to  keep  a  strict  guard  and  watch  over  ourselves  in 
all  permitted  relations  of  society.  The  principle  is  the 
same,  we  respectfully  suggest,  with  regard  to  the  little 
community  of  convicts.  It  is  more  philosophical,  per- 
haps more  humane,  to  investigate  the  origin  and  causes 
of  the  corruption  in  penitentiaries;  to  inquire  whether 
the  evils  attending  the  intercourse  of  criminals  may  not 
have  arisen  from  particular,  rather  than  general  causes. 
Whether  they  ai-e  not  attributable  to  some  particular 
seasons  of  their  intercourse,  rather  than  others;  and 
whether  it  is  not  practicable  to  modif}^  and  govern  that 
intercourse,  so  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evils 
complained  of,  rather  than  to  embrace  the  sweeping  and 
expensive  experiment  of  total  solitude.  Those,  who 
would  proscribe  all  assembling  of  convicts,  no  matter  for 
what  good  pm'pose,  lest  evils  might  collaterally  ai-ise, 
have,  it  seems  to  us,  overlooked  or  neglected,  an  inter- 
mediate process  by  which  perhaps  the  same  end  may  be 
olitained,  at  less  hazard,  and  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances for  the  public. 

We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  consider,  under  what 
circumstances  the  intercourse  between  convicts  is  most 
prejudicial  to  themselves,  and  inconvenient  for  the  pub- 
lic, and,  how  far  the  prevailing  evils  and  vices  of  peni- 
tentiaries can  be  obviated,  without  the  total  desti'uction 
of  all  association. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  demonstrable,  that  the  night 
sca.ion  is  that,  in  which  the  communication  between  con- 
victs, who  are  in  the  same  apartment,  can  take  place 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  to  the  most  dangerous  ex- 
tent. According  to  the  prevailing  and  indeed  necessa- 
ry system  pursued  in  the  prison  at  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
New  York,  Baltimore,  and  some  other  places,  the  pri- 
soners, after  having  finished  their  labour  for  the  day,  ai'c 
locked  up  in  rooms  in  size  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
square,  to  the  number,  on  some  occasions,  of  thirty  in 
each  room;  where  they  remain,  without  inspection,  until 
the  liour  for  breakfast  next  morning-.  During  the  sum- 
mer season,  this  period  amounts  to  e/even  hours,  and  in 
the  winter  to  fifteen,  and,  on  the  average  of  the  whole 
year,  is  equal  to  the  period  passed  outside  of  tlic  sleep- 
ing rooms.  One  half,  then,  of  the  allotted  time,  for 
wliich  criminals  are  sentenced  to  confinement  in  these 
prisons,  and,  which  the  law  considers  as  passed  in  peni- 
tentiary discipline,  is  in  ])oint  of  fact,  eitlicr  spent  with- 
out any  discipline,  or  control  .at  all,  and  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  in  unbounded  license,  or  else  utterly  forgot- 
ten in  sleep.  We  might  add  to  this  period  of  exemp- 
tion, the  Sundays,  and  those  days,  in  which,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  unfavourable  weather,  or  other  circumstances, 
tJie  convicts  are  prevented  from  performing-  their  usual 
labour,  and,  necessaiily,  locked  up  in  their  rooms,  but 
we  are  willing'  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  cessation  of  labour  at  nig-ht,  and  the  resump- 
tion of  it  the  next  morning-.  It  mig-ht  easily  be  conceiv- 
ed, were  there  no  existing-  proof,  how  this  interval 
would  be  spent  by  a  company  of  criminals,  where  no 
control  or  inspection  could  conveniently  be  maintained 
over  them.  But,  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  on  tliis 
subject.  All  accounts  agree  in  representing-  these  nig-ht 
rooms  as  the  means  of  the  most  corrupting-  communica- 
tion, and  the  scenes  of  the  most  hideous  depravity;  us 
the  asylum  of  free  and  unrestrained  conversation,  where 
the  opportunity  is  eag-erly  seized  to  relate  former  ex- 
ploits, to  plan  new  adventures  of  villainy,  to  elevate  the 
character  of  crime,  and  to  dissipate  the  suggestion  of 
conscience.  We  shall  quote  a  few  passages  from  docu- 
ments of  authority  which  support  this  position. 

In  a  memorial  of  the  "  Philadelphia  society  for  allevi- 
ating the  miseries  of  public  prisons,"  and  of  the  inspec- 
tors of  the  prison  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
prasented  to  the  legislaiure  of  1803,  it  is  stated  that 
"the  convicts  are  for  want  of  room,  obliged  to  be  kept 
in  too  large  numbers,  in  one  apai-tment,  by  which  the 
amelioration  of  their  morals  is  either  prevented,  org-reat- 
ly  impeded,  the  keeping-  of  them  attended  with  greater 
hazard;  and  they  have  more  opportunity  of  laying  plans 
of  escape;  their  labour  is  rendered  less  productive  than 
it  might  be,  and  the  idea  of  solitude  is  nearly  obliterat- 
ed." In  the  valuable  reports  of  the  Boston  *'  Pi-ison 
Discipline  Society,"  we  find  the  evils  of  intercourse  at 
nig-ht  among-  convicts,  so  fully  and  emphatically  stated, 
that  we  shall  we  trust,  be  excused  by  the  legislature  for 
copying-  their  lang-uag-e. 

"  Another  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime  is  the  crowd- 
ed state  of  the  night  rooms  in  the  penitentiaries.  In  the 
New  Hampshire  and  "\'ermont  penitentiaries,  from  two 
to  six  are  lodged  in  each  room;  in  Massachusetts  fi-om 
four  to  sixteen,-  in  Connecticut  from  fifteen  to  thirty- 
two;  in  New  York  city  twelve;  in  New  Jersey  ten  or 
twelve;  in  Pennsijlcania  twenty-nine,  thirty  and  thirty - 
one,-  in  Maryland  from  seven  to  ten;  in  Virginia  from 
two  to  four.  In  Philadelphia  the  rooms  are  eighleen 
feet  b}'  twenty;  and  it  is  a  common  rule  to  allow  to  each 
convict  a  space  on  the  floor  six  feet  by  two,-  as  large  as  a 
coffin.  If  a  convict  is  not  already  lost  to  virtue,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  in  wh.it  manner  his  ruin  can  be  consum- 
mated more  speedily,  than  by  thrusting  him  into  such  a 
place." 

Several  opinions  of  competent  persons  are  cited  in 
support  of  this  conclusion.  Mr.  Pittsbury,  the  superin- 
tei\dant  (at  that  time)  of  the  New  Hampshire  peniten- 
tiary, states  that  the  plots  which  have  been  desig-ned 
during  his  term  of  service,  have  been  conceived  and 
promoted  in  the  niglit-rooms.  He  has  spent  much  time 
in  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  convicts  at  night, 
and  thus  has  detected  plots,  and  learned  whole  histories 
of  vilLainy.  Judge  Cotton,  superintendant  of  the  Ver- 
mont penltentiar)',  declares  that  great  evils  might  be 
avoided,  could  the  state  prison  be  so  constructed,  that 
the  convicts  might  lodg-e  separately  from  each  other.The 
commissioners  of  the  Connecticut  legislature,  state,  that 
their  principle  objection  to  the  existing-  prison,  in  that 
state,  is  the  manner  in  which  tlie  prisoners  are  confined 
at  night;  turned  in  larg-e  numbers  into  their  cells,  and 
allowed  an  intercourse  of  tlie  most  dangerous  and  de- 
basing- character.  "It  Is  here,  they  add,  tliat  every  right 
principle  is  eradicated  and  every  base  one  instilled.  It 
is  a  nurseiy  of  crime,  where  the  convict  Is  furnished  with 
the  expedients  and  shifts  of  guilt;  and  with  his  inven- 
tion sharpened  he  is  let  loose  upon  society,  in  a  tenfold 
degree  a  more  daring,  desperate  and  effective  villain." 

Similar  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  the  supcrin- 
tendantsof  the  penitentiaries  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Vlrg-Inla;  and  the  expediency  of  applying-  the  pro- 
per remedies  lias  been  urged  in  emph.atic  language  by 


Govei-nor  Plummer,  of  New  Hampshire,  Lincoln,  of 
Massachusetts,  AVolcott,  of  Connecticut,  and  Clinton  of 
New  York.  We  might  cite  many  passages  from  the 
writing-s  of  capable  observers  in  corroboration  of  the 
facts  above  stated,  but  we  forbear  to  press  them  on  the 
leg-islature. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  miserable  picture  of  evils 
produced  by  crowded  night  rooms,  of  a  chai-actcr  so 
frightful  and  revolting  that  we  would  g-ladly  pass  it  by 
without  comment,  did  It  not  appear  to  us  necessary  to 
impress  deeply  on  the  minds  of  the  legislature,  the  pa- 
ramount importance  of  separate  dormitories.  We  allude 
to  the  nameless  and  unnatural  crimes,  which  concun-ent 
testimony  proves  to  have  been  freqnently  pei-pctrated 
in  those  chambers  of  guilt  and  miser}'.  We  are  spared 
the  task  of  entering-  Into  any  particulars  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  the  nature  of  the  offence.  It  is  sufficient  to  re- 
mark, that  the  prisons  of  Massachusetts,  Connnectlcut, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  have  been  defiled  and  out- 
raged by  the  commissions  of  sins,  which  alone  require 
of  the  legislature  in  imperious  langnage,  an  immediate 
and  radical  change  of  system.  In  the  eloquent  language 
of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  "nature  and  humanity 
cry  aloud  for  redemption  from  this  dreadful  degrad.ation. 
Better  even  tliat  the  laws  were  written  in  blood,  than 
that  they  should  be  executedln  sin." 

It  appears  then,  from  this  authoritative  testimony,  that 
the  great  evils  of  Intercourse  between  prisonei-s  arise 
from  their  association  at  night.  It  would  seem  to  follow 
that  a  sufficient  remedy  would  be  found  for  these  evils 
in  abolishing  all  intercourse  at  night,  bj'  providing  sepa- 
rate rooms  for  the  prisoners. 

Let  us  consider,  now,  whetlier  association  together 
in  the  day  time  be  necessarily  productive  of  evils,  of  a 
nature  imperiously  to  require  the  separation  of  criminals. 
If  we  are  able  to  show,  that  convicts  may  be  brought 
together  in  the  day  time,  without  necessarily  producing 
the  evils  so  justly  deprecated,  then  we  shall  have  gained 
another,  and  a  very  unpoi-tant  step  in  the  discussion  of 
this  important  subject. 

We  defer,  for  tlie  present,  an  examination  of  tlie  ques- 
tion whether  the  employment  of  convicts  at  hard  and 
productive  labour  jointly,  or  severally,  is  or  is  not  desi- 
rable, with  reference  to 'the  public,  and  to  themselves, 
and  assume  it  for  the  argument's  sake  as  settled,  that 
labour  in  some  shape  is  prefer.able  to  idleness.  If  labour 
be  not  Imposed  by  law,  and  the  discipline  of  the  prison, 
as  a  dutv  and  punishment,  then  we  agree,  at  once,  that 
solitarv  confinement  is  the  only  thing  left,  and  that  it 
must  be  adopted  and  inflicted  to  any  extent,  and  at^any 
hazai-d,  rather  than  that  the  spectacle  should  exist  for  a 
moment,  of  the  unchecked  communication  of  an  idle 
and  proflig.ate  horde  of  convicts.  But  if  labour,  strictly 
and  laboriously  pursued,  be  an  essential  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  discipline,  and,  if  the  convicts  be  brought  toge- 
ther in  the  day  time  for  this  and  no  other  purpose,  then, 
we  beheve  an'd  maintain,  tliat  perfect  silence,  submission 
and  order  to  the  full  extent,  excluding  all  communic^a- 
tlon  between  them,  during  the  period  of  labour,  may  be 
enforced  bv  the  employment  of  a  reasonable  number  of 
keepers,  o'r  superinteiidants,  of  common  firmness  and 
ability.  The  first  and  essential  points,  in  this  view  of 
the  question.undoubtedlv  are  the  employment  of  aconi- 
petent  number  of  persons,  to  direct  and  enforce  the  la- 
bour of  the  convicts  in  their  workshops,  and  the  enact- 
ment and  rigid  enforcement  of  severe  penalties  tor  tlie 
transgi-ession  of  tlie  rules,  requiring  strict  silence  ana 
abstinence  from  all  intercourse  by  looks  or  gestures. 
The  first  of  these  Is  surelv  not  difficult,  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear to  us  a  priori,  that  a  large  body  of  supenntendants 
would  be  requisite.  If  the  natural  bent  of  a  convict  s 
mind  can  be  so  far  consti-aincd,  as  to  compel  hmi  to  a- 
bour,  and  not  onlv  that,  but  by  the  force  o  discipline  he 
can  be  brous-ht  to  execute  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
workmanship,  as  eveiy  penitentiary  in  this  country  has 
witnessed,  is  It  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  same 
class  of  persons  may  be  trained  and  enforced  to  habiti 
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of  silence  and  ordevi*  The  same  authority  which  compels 
them  to  work  against  their  will,  is  surely  competent  to 
prevent  any  communication  between  them  while  work- 
ing'.    Shovdd,  however,    a  larger  number  of  superin- 
tendantsbe  requu-ed  for  the  purpose,  than  are  generally 
used,  at  present,  in  the  old  penitentiaries,  the  expense, 
we  think,  would  be  effectually  counterbalanced  by  the 
increased  amount  and  value  of  the  products  of  their  la- 
bour, consequent  upon  a  more  fixed  and  constant  atten- 
tion to  their  work.     "VVe  have  said  also  that  severe  pu- 
nishments, rigidly  and  instantly  applied,  will  compel  the 
obsciTance  of  the  prison  discipline.     The  word  is  used 
here,  and  in  other  passages  to  signify,  that  paintul  and 
rigorous  .suffering  whicii  we  tliink  justice  and  pohcy  re- 
quire to  be  endured  by  the  violators  of  the  laws.     We 
take  the  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  course  of  our  in- 
quiries and  observations  has  not  tended  to  impress  us 
with  the  belief  that  any  great  benefit  is  to  be  expected 
from  appeals  to  the  reason  or  the  moral  sense  of  coh- 
victs  in  general.     Many  humane  persons,  we  are  well 
aware,  conceive  that  persuasion  and  g-entle  treatment 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  refoiTn  ofl'enders,  and  to  up- 
hold the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  discipline  of  prisons. 
Governed  by  these  amiable  sentiments,  they  are  apt  to 
regard  with  aversion  all  painful  punishments,  and  to  con- 
sider those  who  would  compel  obedience  to  the  laws, 
as  imnecessarily  severe,  and  unjustifiably  vindictive. 
J,ed  too  far  by  theii- theory,  their  sympathies  seem  to  be 
all  on  the  side  of  convicts;  and  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences which  they  would  place  in  the  way  of  a  criminal, 
to  induce  him  to  refoiTn,  are  so  gi-eat,  as  to  render  his 
situation  incomparably  more  pleasurable  and  gratlfj'ing, 
than  that  of  many  honest  persons  in  the  community  who 
have  never  violated  the  laws.   Oui*  view  of  the  character 
of  convicts  in  general  is,  however  unfortunately,  a  dif- 
ferent one.     We  think  that  the  impressions  most  likely 
to  be  effectual  with  them,  are  those  which  are  addressed 
to  their  bodily  wants  or  feelings.  It  may  be  that  in  some 
foreign  countries,  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  has  im- 
mured in  prisons,  tlie  good,  and  wise,  and  virtuous,  for 
whose  sufferings  a  just  sympathy  ought  to  be  felt;  but, 
in  our  own  country,  where  the  means  of  obtaining  an 
honest  livelihood  are  abundant,  and  where  no  one  can 
be  subjected  to  punishment,  except  for  a  wilful  violation 
of  known  laws,  proved  against  him  in  open  courts,  be- 
fore a  jury  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  where  the  heaviest 
punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  for  the  worst  offences, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  restraint  of  the  person  for  a  few- 
years,  with  an  ample  provision  of  food,  and  clothing  and 
fuel,  and  comforts  of  all  kinds,  we  really  think,  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  convicting  any  number  of  virtu- 
ous persons,  and  still  less  occasion  for  sympathy  with  the 
lot  of  those  condemned.  The  great  mass  of  the  tenantry 
of  our  penitentiaries  appeared  to  us,  from  personal  ob- 
servation of  their  manners  and  habits,  to  be  persons  of 
coarse,  brutal  temperament,  of  stupid  ignorance,  and 
low  cunning,  or  of  sufficient  intellectual  capacity,  and 
some  cvdtlvation,  but  an  entire  aversion  to  the  inconve- 
nient restraints  of  the  law,  and  of  a  spirit  to  obtain  a  liv- 
ing in  any  other  way,  than  by  the  pursuit  of  honest  la- 
bour.    To  such  persons,  we  have  always  thought,  and 
our  opinion  has  been  confirmed  b^-  all  {he  superlntend- 
ants  of  prisons  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  that  there 
could  be  but  one  kind  of  argument  addressed  with  any 
hope  of  success,  one,  namely,  that  came  home  to  their 
sense  of  bodily  suffering.     Appeals  to  tlie  reason  or 
consciences  of  such  persons  must,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  be  utterly  ineffectual,  more  especially  do  we 
think,  tliat  severe  personal  punishments  ought  to  be  in- 
flicted for  the  violation  of  prison  discipline.  We  believe 
that  we  possess  a  just  sense  of  the  fiallty  and  impurity  of 
our  common  nature,  and  of  the  degi-ee  of  forbearance 
tliat  ought  to  be  shown  by  erring  men  towards  the  sins 
of  their  fellow  creatures;  yet  we  think,  that  there  must 
be  a  limit  to  the  exercise  of  this  cliarlty,  otherwise  the 
distinction  of  right  and  wrong  will  lose   its   value   and 
efficacy.     Now,  when  a  criminal,  who  in  Euro])e  would 


pay  with  his  life  the  penalty  of  his  transgressions,  is  by 
our  merciful  code  simply  confined  within  a  well-warmed, 
well-aired,  and  in  all  respects  comfortable  dwelhng,  cal- 
led a  penitentiary,  with  sufficient  food  and  abundant 
clothing,  it  is  not,  we  think,  bearing  too  hard  upon  him 
to  require,  that  he  shall  conform  to  the  regulations  of 
the  prison,  by  performing  his  allotted  share  of  labour, 
(which  in  almost  all  cases  is  less  in  amount  than  most 
honest  labourers  outside  of  penitentiaries  perform)  and 
by  abstaining  from  all  conversation  or  other  Intercourse 
with  his  fellow  convicts,  if  he  refuses  to  adhere  to  tliese 
regidations,  it  is  not,  we  think,  cruel  or  tyrannical  to  in- 
flict immediate  punishment  upon  him.     And  yet  there 
are,  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
worthy  and  respectable  men,  whose  sympathy  for  cri- 
minals seems  to  increase  in  exact  proportion  with  the 
growth  or  heniousness  of  their  offences.     If  they  violate 
the  laws  of  the  land,  they  are  objects  of  interest  and 
feeling;  but  if,  after  having  been  condemned  to  prison, 
they  violate  tlie  laws  of  tlie  institution,  and  thus  become 
doubly  criminals,  and  manifest  their  ingratitude  to  the 
community,  which  has  spared  their  lives,  the  sympathy 
and  feeling  for  them  increases  in  due  proportion.     AVe 
confess  that  we  are  not  moved  by  sentiments  of  this  na- 
ture. We  have  thought  it  to  be  our  duty  to  recommend 
such  measures  as  appeared  to  us  most  eff'ectual  for  main- 
taining the  due  observance  of  the  laws,  both  in  prisons 
and  out  of  theni;  -and  we  have  ventured  to  suggest  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  such  punishments,  as  we 
thought  would  most  completely  reach  the  assailable 
points  of  criminals.     We  shall  hereafter  take  occasion 
to  state  particularly  the  kind  of  punishment  which  we 
think  will  prove  sufficient  to  deter  ci-iminals  from  violat- 
ing the  prison  regidations;  among  which  we   include 
those  enacted  to  prevent  any  communication  between 
the  convicts  while  in  their  work  shops.     What  we  have 
here  advanced  with  respect  to  the    practicability   of 
bringing  convicts  together  for  the  purpose  of  labour, 
without  danger  of  corrupting  intercourse,  is,  as  the  le- 
gislature will  have  observed,  founded  on  reasoning  and 
opinion  cnly.     AVe  shall  hereafter,  advert  to  those  pri- 
sons in  which  the  experiment  has  been  ti'ied,  and  as  we 
believe,  with  decided  success. 

1%  is  said,  however,  by  tlie  advocates  of  solitary  con- 
finement that  any  association  of  convicts  is  prejudicial, 
no  matter  how  rigid  the  discipline  maintained  among 
them;  and  that  the  mere  sight  of  each  other,  or  the 
knowledge  of  each  other's  presence  is  sufficient  to  keep 
alive  a  spirit,  at  variance  with  the  design  of  punish- 
ments. AVe  cannot  agree  with  this  proposition.  We 
cannot  understand  how  the  mere  knowledge  of  each 
others  presence,  without  conversation,  or  any  other  me- 
dium for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  can  operate  to  produce 
a  connipting  and  deleterious  effect  on  the  habits  of  con- 
victs. Example  is  supposed  to  be  of  powerful  influence 
over  all  conditions  of  mankind.  We  should  suppose, 
therefore,  that  the  spectacle  of  an  orderly,  industi-ious, 
and  submissive  community,  would  produce  a  happy  ef- 
fect rather  th.an  otherwise,  and,  that  convicts  who  enter- 
ed the  walls  with  their  usual  aversion  to  regular  labour, 
and  disposition  to  license,  might  by  the  force  of  exam- 
ple be  brought  to  acquire  habits  of  sobriety  and  indus- 
try. Every  thing,  therefore,  seems  to  us,  as  we  have  al- 
ready intimated  to  depend  upon  the  degree  of  discipline 
maintained.  If  the  prisoners  in  the  workshops  are  al- 
lowed the  free  use  of  their  tongues,  and  hands,  and  eye.s, 
we  admit,  most  readily,  tliat  these  apartments  may  be- 
come the  scenes  of  as  much  corrupting  conversation  and 
profligate  intercourse  as  the  night  rooms.  But,  on  the 
other  liand,  if  strict  discipline  be  maintained,  if  conver- 
sation lie  totally  and  effectually  prohibited;  if  the  hands 
of  the  prisoners  be  kept  steadily  employed  upon  their 
work,  so  tliat  signs  cannot  pass  between  them,  and  if 
their  eyes  be  likewise  fixed  on  their  labour,  as  must,  ne- 
cessarily, be  the  case,  in  most  instances,  then,  we  cannot 
think,  that  the  assemblage  of  convicts  in  common  work- 
shop",  classed  as  they  may  lie,  can  possibly  be  prejudi- 
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cial  to  the  objects  of  penitentiary  punishments.  Those 
who  aver  their  belief  to  the  contrary  have  not,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  supported  their  aver- 
ments by  any  specification  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
contagion  may  be  communicated,  or  by  any  evidence  of 
facts  derived  from  existing  prisons.  It  may  be  remaik- 
ed  in  addition,  that  if  the  mere  consciousness  of  the 
neig'hbouring'  presence  of  other  convicts  be  criminating' 
and  injurious,  then,  the  knowledge  that  convicts  are  in 
adjoining  cells,  must  also  excite  a  feeling  of  companion- 
ship, equally  prejudicial;  and  for  that  reason  even  this 
kind  of  confinement  should  be  avoided;  and  the  cells 
ought  to  be  built,  no  matter  with  what  expense,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other.  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  either  in  one  case  or  the  other,  mere  vici- 
nity would  produce  any  evil  effect  on  the  prison  or  the 
prisoner.  We  shall  in  another  part  of  this  report  advert 
to  the  testimony  in  corroboration  of  ourviews  with  which 
an  examination  of  some'tof  the  prisons  in  the  U.  States 
has  furnished  us. 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  it  is  sufficiently  manifest, 
that  convicts  may  be  employed  together,  in  common 
workshops,  without  necessarily  incuiTlng  the  evils  de- 
precated, and  the  existence  of  which  is  urged  as  suffi- 
cient to  justify  their  total  separation.  We  have  already 
shown,  that  these  evils  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  assem- 
blage of  coiwicts  in  common  night  rooms,  and  we  have 
suggested  that  the  most  rational  mode  of  removing  the 
complaint  is  the  obvious  one  of  separating  the  prisoners 
at  night. 

We  answer  then  to  the  first  argument  urged  in  favour 
of  total  solitary  confinement,  that  to  obtain  the  desired 
result,  it  is  not  necessary  that  convicts  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other's  presence  on  all  occasions;  and 
therefore,  that  infliction  of  solitary  confinement  would 
be  an  exercise  of  power  unphllosopliical  in  principle, 
and  uncalled  for  by  circumstances. 

2.  The  next  ai-gument  in  favour  of  solitary  imprison- 
ment without  labour  is  derived  from  its  supposed  effi- 
cacy as  a  positive  punishment  upon  the  offender. 

The  punishment  of  solitary  confinement  consists,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  in  the  compulsory  disruption  of 
the  connection  between  the  individual  and  society,  and, 
especially  in  the  case  of  solitude  witliout  labour,  in  the 
monotony  of  the  convict's  life.  The  character  of  this 
species  of  punishment  has  been  described  in  strong  lan- 
guage, both  by  its  advocates  and  opponents.  In  tlie  let- 
ter of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Philadelphia  Prison  to  the 
committee  of  the  senate,  in  1821,  to  which  we  have  be- 
'  tore  referred,  we  find  the  following  description  of  its 
supposed  practical  operation:  "To  be  shut  up  in  a  cell 
for  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years  alone,  to  be  depriv- 
ed of  converse  with  a  fellow  being,  to  have  no  friendly 
voice  to  minister  consol.ation,  no  friendly  bosom  on  which 
to  lean,  or  into  which  to  pour  our  sorrows  and  com- 
plaints, but,  on  the  contrary,  to  count  the  tedious  hours 
as  they  pass,  a  prey  to  con-odings  of  conscience,  and  the 
pangs  of  guilt  is  almost  to  become  the  victim  of  des- 
pair."* On  the  other  hand,  William  Boscos  of  Liver- 
pool, an  earnest  opponent  of  the  system,  makes  use  of 
the  following  expressions,  in  relation  to  solitary  confine- 
ment. "  This  mode  of  punishment,  the  most  inhuman, 
and  unnatiu-al,  that  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant  ever  invented, 
is  no  less  derogatory  to  the  character  of  human  nature, 
than  it  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  leading  principles  of 
Christianity"  and,  aflervvards,  says  of  the  convict  in  soli- 
tude, that  he  will  pass  "througli  every  variety  of  mise- 
ly,  and  terminate  his  days  bj'  an  accumulation  of  suffer- 
ing which  human  nature  can  no  longer  J)c.ar.  "j-  And 
we  have  the  opinion  of  the  gTcat  and  virtuous  La  Fay- 
ette that,  to  adopt  this  system  would  be,  "  to  revive,  and 
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restore  the  cruel  code  of  the  most  barbarous  and  unen- 
lightened age.":): 

Notwithstanding,  howerer,  that  such  high  authorities 
unite  in  representing  solitary  confinement  as  an  univer- 
sally severe  and  oppressive  punishment,  it  mav  be  al- 
lowed to  us  to  suggest  that  the  expressions  used'ljy  both 
parties,  are  too  broad  and  general;  and,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  enquire,  whether  a  distinction  does  not  exist  in 
human  nature,  which  renders  solitude  as  a  punishment 
grossly  unequal.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  opi- 
nions of  the  writers  first  quoted  refer  to  the  operation  of 
solitary  confinement  on  the  mind  or  feelings  of  the  con- 
vict; in  which  fight  also  it  is  chiefly  viewed  by  lioscoe 
and  La  Fayette;  and  it  is  to  this  point  that  we  propose 
now  to  confine  ourselves.  We  shall  have  occasion  here- 
after to  treat  of  its  effect  upon  the  bodT/  and  senses. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  in  its  effect  upon  the 
fcefings  or  sensibilities,  compulsory  solitude  may  pro- 
duce very  different  results.     If  we  suppose  the  case  of  a 
person  of  delicate  mor.al  organization,  whom  a  course  of 
education  and  training  may  have  rendered  acutely  sensi- 
ble to  the  stings  of  shame  and  remorse;  we  can  conceive 
that,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  weight  of  solitude  upon  such 
a  person  would  be   almost  intolerable.     The   uninter- 
rupted reflection  on  the  past,  which  would  present  only 
scenes  of  horror  and  guilt,  the  upbraldlngs  of  conscience, 
and  the  prospect  of  the  unhappy  future,  would  combine 
to  torture  the  mind  of  such  a  convict,  into  a  condition  to 
which  bodily  pain  would  undoubtedly  be  preferable. — 
Whether  a  total  overtlii-ow  of  the  intellect  would  not  be 
the  consequence,  in  the  case  of  such  an  individual,  is  a 
question  into  which  we  do  not  at  present  enter.      Sup- 
posing the  mind  still  to  remain  unshaken,  it  may  still  be 
a  question,  whether  the  all-powerful  force  of  habit  may 
rot,  even  in  such  a  case,  render  sohtude  familiar  and  en- 
durable.    However  this  may  be,  the  effect  of  solitude 
upon  the  educated  and  refined,  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  measure  of  Its  operation  upon  the  great  mass  of 
convicts,  who  certainly  are  not  persons  of  very  lively 
sensibility,  or  active   consciences.     It  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  it  is  of  solitary  confinement  in  idleness  that 
we  are  now  speaking,  and  tliat,  in  general,  it  must  be 
inflicted  upon  persons,  whose  moral  sense  has  become 
blunted  by  long  familiarity  with  vice,  to  whose  remem- 
brance there  seldom  arise  the  endeai'ing"  thoughts  of 
home  and  domestic  relations,  and  by  whom  laborious  in- 
dustry, in  any  shape,  is  felt  as  one  of  the  most  onerous 
and  mortifying  inflictions.     To  such  men,  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  believe,  that  mere  idleness,  though  in  solitude, 
can  appear  as  a  punishment  of  a  very  grievous  nature. 
It  is  true,  that  they  ai*e  cut  off  from  their  ordinary  amuse- 
ments, and  proflig-ate  excitements;  but  this  is  the  conse- 
quence of  every  restraint  in  a  well  regulated  prison, 
and  is  not  peculiarly  the  merit  or  the  grievance  of  solita- 
ry confinement,     it  is  contended  that  the  mere  same- 
ness and  monotony  of  life,  produced  by  idle  solitude  is, 
of  itself,  a  punishment  of  the  harshest  kind,  to  all  classes 
of  convicts;  that  the  slow  progress  of  time,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  thing  to  occupy  or  divert  attention,  must 
be  felt  with  a  degi-ee  of  intensity,  in  comparison  with 
which  hard  labour  would  appear  as  a  luxury  and  amuse- 
ment.    Now,  we  have  two  remarks  to  make  upon  this 
argument.     In  the  first  place,  no  allowance  is  made  for 
the  M"orking  of  an  agent,  which  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, is  all-powerful  for  good  or  evil.     We  mean  ha- 
bit. It  is  a  true,  though  very  common  remark,  that  there 
are  few  things  to  which  human  nature  will  not  accustom 
itself.     The  first  days  or  weeks  of  solitude  will,  doubt- 
less, be  Irksome  to  all  descriptions  of  convicts;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  because  heretofore  it  has  not  been  the  practice 
to  confine  convicts  in  solitude  for  more  than  a  very  few 
weeks  in  Philadelphia  and  some  other  places,  that  such 
exaggerated  ideas  of  the  influence  of  solitary  imprison- 
ment have  been  entertained.     Gradually,  however,  by 
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iittle  and  little,  will  solitude  become  less  intolerable  to 
the  convict;  until,  as  the  history  of  some  European  pri- 
sons inform  us,  if  the  imprisonment  be  greatly  protract- 
ed, the  mind  adapts  itself  with  wonderful  ease  to  its  situ- 
ation, and  becomes  almost  reconciled  to  its  new  posi- 
tion. Under  such  circumstances,  sources  of  amusement 
and  interest  are  found,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  for  those, 
to  whom  the  world  is  open,  to  form  an  idea.  We  be- 
lieve it  has  never  been  intended  to  exclude  books 
from  the  soHLary  cells,  where  the  convict  is  able  to 
read.  He  will  find  a  sufficient  source  of  amusement  and 
occupation  for  his  mind,  in  this  literary  food,  to  prevent 
the  monotony  of  tlie  life  being  felt  so  severely.  We 
know  it  will  be  said,  that  none  but  books  inculcating- 
moral  or  religious  duties  will  be  permitted,  and  there- 
fore the  moral  efl^ect  of  their  introduction  will  be  good. 
We  admit  the  benefit  of  them,  where  the  convict  is 
able  to  read;  but  we  shall  arg-ue,  hereafter,  that  all  this 
benefit  of  moral  instruction  may  be  obtained,  on  another 
system,  without  perpetual  solitude.  Habit,  therefore, 
we  canceive,  will  familiarize  the  mind  with  the  monoto- 
ny of  solitude,  and  teach  it  to  value  and  be  interested  in 
subjects  of  comparatively  small  moment. 

In  the  second  place,  the  hope  of  p.ardon,  where  the 
power  exists,  and  the  approach  of  the  period  of  dis- 
charg-e,  where  the  confinement  is  limited  by  the  sen- 
tence to  a  term  of  years,  will  probably  operate  to  reduce 
the  quantum  of  suffering.  Where  the  law  sentences 
the  criminal  to  solitude  for  life,  and  no  hope  of  pardon 
is  permitted,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  despair  soon 
terminates  the  career  of  the  victim.  Upon  this  point, 
we  have  been  favoured  with  the  opinion  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Virginia  penitentlar}',  at  Richmond,  as  ex- 
pressed in  their  report  to  the  legislature,  in  December, 
1825,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  since  the  pardoning  pow- 
er had  been  taken  away  from  the  executive,  no  instance 
had  occurred  of  a  convict,  sentenced  for  life,  surviving 
an  attack  of  sickness.  In  every  case  the  attack  proved 
fetal.  In  the  comparatively  short  period,  however,  now 
allotted  in  this  state  for  penitentiary  punishments,  and 
the  still  shorter  term  which  the  advocates  of  sohtary 
confinement  propose  to  affix  in  future,  the  prisoner  will 
have  before  his  eyes,  in  no  remote  prospective,  the  ter- 
mination of  his  solitude,  rendered  still  more  brief  by  the 
hope  of  pardon.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  mind, 
if  not  interested  in  some  industrious  and  profitable  pur- 
suit, such  as  a  well  conducted  prison  labour  ought  to  be, 
will,  we  conceive,  be  frequently  engaged  in  planning 
schemes  for  future  occupation,  of  which  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed that  honest  Labour  will  form  only  a  small  part.  We 
are  told,  by  Lafayette,  that  in  his  solitary  dungeon  at  01- 
jnutz; — "During  the  whole  time  of  my  imprisonment, 
.n.11  my  thoughts  were  directed  to  one  single  object,  and 
my  head  full  of  plans  for  revolutionizing  Europe."* — 
And  he  adds,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  system  of 
solitary  confinement,  proposed  to  be  put  in  execution  at 
the  new  prison  near  Philadelphia; — "  So,  I  think  it  will 
be  with  the  thief;  and  when  he  sb.all  be  restored  to  so- 
ciety, it  will  be  with  his  head  full  of  plans,  concerted  and 
rlevised  during  this  singularly  favourable  opportunity." 
Thus  engaged  in  speculation  for  the  future,  and  animat- 
ed with  the  hope  of  an  early  discharge,  it  does  not  strike 
us,  that  eitlier  the  reflection  on  the  past,  or  the  monoto- 
ny of  confinement,  will  operate  with  the  seventy  and 
effect  attributed  to  them,  \ipon  the  great  mass  of  con- 
victs. In  order  to  ascertain  hovv  far  our  o])lnion  and  con- 
jectures were  supported  by  facts,  we  have  taken  some 
pains  to  collect  all  the  information  that  is  extant  in  point 
upon  this  subject,  and  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  of 
pei-sons  conversant  with  prison  discipline,  and  shall  jjro- 
ceed  to  lay  before  the  legislatui-e  such  testimony  as  we 
have  obtained.     We  begin  with  foreign  countries. 

In  the  year  1819,  the  British  house  of  commons  ap- 
pointed a  committee  "to  inquire  into  the  state  and  de- 
KcHption  of  gaols,  and  other  places  of  confinement,  and 

*  Letter  before  referred  to. 


into  the  best  method  of  providing  for  the  reformation, 
as  well  as  the  safe  custody  and  punishment  of  offenders." 
This  committee,  having  called  before  them  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons,  who  were  considered  most  competent  to 
give  testimony,  on  the  operation  of  prison  discipline, 
made  a  voluminous  report,  which  we  have  procured 
from  England.  Appended  to  the  report,  are  the  mi- 
nutes of  evidence,  taken  by  the  committee  from  which 
we  extract  the  following  passages,  in  corroboration  of 
tlie  sentiments  we  have  expressed. 

Mr.  John  Orridge,  governor  of  Bury  jail,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  "solitary  confinement  operates  in  different 
ways;  on  an  idle,  sluggish  mind,  it  has  no  effect;  on  a 
man  of  an  active  mind  it  operates  very  differently."  In 
answer  to  an  inquiry,  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to 
continue  a  system  of  solitary  confinement,  without  em- 
ployment, for  a  length  of  time,  he  replied,  "  No,  I 
should  not,  for  after  a  certain  period,  I  think  it  becomes 
familiar,  and  has  not  the  same  fiffect;but  ^^yv seven,  four- 
teen or  twenty-one  days,  I  think  it  has  a  good  effect."* 

ill'.  JVilliam  Bridle,  governor  of  the  gaol  at  Ilchester 
for  eleven  years,  having  been  asked  whether  a  short  pe- 
riod of  solitary  confinement  was  not  sufficient  to  subdue 
the  most  refractory  prisoners,  replied,  "It  may  in  many 
cases;  but  I  think  if  a  short  period  of  solitude  wUl  not  be 
sufficient,  a  longer  one  will  not.  I  think,  after  a  certain 
time,  a  person  in  solitude  gets  hardened,  he  gets  callous 
and  does  not  care  what  becomes  of  him."  He  added 
that  he  spoke  of  solltaiy  confinement  without  labour. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brutton,  governor  of  the  gaol  at  Deviser, 
testifies,  (among  other  important  matters  to  which  we 
shall  recur  hereafter,)  that  solltaiy  confinement  had  ra- 
ther an  ill  effect  upon  the  spirit  and  disposition  of  the 
prisoners;  and  being  asked  in  what  respect,  he  answer- 
ed "dullness  and  constant  heaviness;  the  prisoners  have 
appeared  dull  and  heavy  in  consequence  of  theu-  solitary 
confinement." 

Sir  G.  0.  Paul,  an  acting  magistrate  of  the  county  of 
Gloucester  for  seventeen  years,  expressed  an  opinion, 
that  solitude  with  occupation  or  employment  would  re- 
form the  most  hardened  criminal;  but  he  admitted  that 
"the  effect  of  solitude  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
patient,"  and  generally,  he  thoug-ht,  solitude  ought  not 
to  be  continued  more  than  a  month,  without  some  occu- 
pation of  mind  or  body. 

We  might  multiply  extracts  from  the  testimony  laid 
before  the  British  committee,  to  the  same  effect;  but  - 
these  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  show  the  sentiments 
entertained  in  England  at  that  time.  A  very  recent  re- 
port of  a  select  committee,  appointed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  British  house  of  commons,  "to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  criminal  commit- 
ments and  convictions  in  Eng'land  andWales,"  and  w!.ich 
bears  date  June  22,  1827,  furnishes  equally  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  opinions  entertained  there  at  the  present 
time.  We  make  the  following  exti-act,  as  sufficient  for 
the  purpose:  "As  for  solitary  confinement,  it  operates  on 
different  individuals  very  differently.  A  sluggard  would 
sleep  the  greater  part  of  the  time;  whereas  it  would  drive 
an  active  person  nearly  to  madness." 

In  our  own  country,  the  experience  and  observations  of 
persons  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  operation  of  soli- 
tary confinement  as  a  punishment,  is  not  less  conclusive. 
Captain  Lynda,  the  very  intelligent  agent  of  the  New 
York  state  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  and  who  was  for  several 
years  superintendant  of  that  at  Auburn,  agi-ees  with  the 
English  committee  in  considering  solitary  confinement 
as  extremely  unequal  in  its  effects.  He  also  satisfied 
himself  by  the  experience  of  two  years  infliction  of  it; 
the  particulars  of  which  will  be  given  hereafter,  that  the 
continuance  of  solitude,  for  any  considerable  period, 
hardened  the  disposition  of  the  offender,  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  and  rendered  him  either  reckless  or  stu- 
pid. According  to  his  observation,  a  convict  lefl  to  him- 
self in  a  solitaiy  cell,  would  in  most  cases  pass  his  time  iu 
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utter  inactivity  both  of  body  and  mind,  and,  unless 
roused  by  external  application,  finally  settle  down  into 
a  condition  of  brutal  torpor  and  listlessness. 

The  enlightened  and  humane  persons,  who  constitute 
the  Prison  Discipline  Society  of  Boston,  bear  the  same 
testimony.  In  the  first  report  for  1826,  pag-e  26, 
they  have  enumerated  among  the  objections  to  solitary 
imprisonment,  the  inequaUty  of  its  operation,  consider- 
ing- it  as  a  terrible  punishment  to  the  man  of  cultivated 
intellect,  and  acute  sensibility;  but  as  a  comparatively 
light  infliction  upon  the  ignorant,  the  dull,  and  the  tor- 
pid. 

In  the  state  of  Maine,  the  experiment  of  solitaiy  im- 
prisonment without  labour,  has  been  ti-ied  to  a  conside- 
rable extent. 

The  result  in  respect  to  the  point  we  are  now  consi- 
dering, corresponds  with  the  ideas  we  have  advanced, 
and  the  experience  of  other  places.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  the  superintendant  of  the  prison 
is  taken  from  the  second  report  of  the  Boston  Prison 
Discipline  Society,  p.  64 

"The  great  diversity  of  character,  as  respects  habits 
and  temperament  of  body  and  mind,  renders  solitary  im- 
prisonment a  very  unequal  punishment.  Some  persons 
will  endure  solitary  confinement,  without  appearing  to 
be  much  debilitated,  either  in  body  or  mind,  while 
others  will  sink  under  much  less,  and  if  tlie  punishment 
were  unremittingly  continued,  would  die  or  become  in- 
curably insane."  Several  cases  are  adduced  to  prove 
that  long  periods  of  solitary  imprisonment  may  be  en- 
dured by  some,  without  sensible  suffering,  while  in 
others  both  n:ental  and  bodily  diseases  have  been  pro- 
duced. 

We  shall  not  augment  the  volume  of  this  report 
with  fui'ther  testimony  and  reasoning  on  this  point.  Suf- 
ficient we  think  has  been  produced  to  show  that  sohta- 
ly  imprisonment,  without  labour,  is  not  deserving  of 
commendation  as  a  regular,  and  equitable,  and  certain 
punishment.  In  the  examination  of  the  question  we 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  coinpkte  seclusion  was 
practicable,  and  have  been  content  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject on  that  basis.  We  shall  probably,  hereafter,  be  led 
to  inquire  whether  it  be  practicable  to  cut  off  the  con- 
vict from  all  intercoiu'se  with  society,  consistently  with 
some  essential  provisions  of  every  humane  system  of 
prison  discipline.  If  it  shall  appear  tliat  entu-e  separa- 
tion from  all  intercourse  with  otlier  persons  is  not  prac- 
ticable, then,  of  course,  the  degree  of  punishment  in- 
flicted by  solitary  confinement,  without  labour,  is  pro- 
portionably  lessened,  if  not  rendered  altog'ether  abor- 
tive. 

3d.  The  next  argument,  in  favour  of  solitary  confine- 
ment without  labour,  is  derived  from  its  supposed  ten- 
dency to  produce  serious  and  valuable  reflections,  in  the 
mind;  whereby  the  heart  and  disposition  of  the  offender 
may  be  reformed. 

The  advocates  of  this  system,  it  is  to  be  obser\'ed, 
would  devote  the  whole  time  of  a  convict  to  solitary  me- 
ditation upon  past  crimes,  and  future  prospects.  No 
system,  which  would  devote  a  suitable  portion  of  time 
to  this  purpose,  nothing,  in  fact,  short  of  this  perpetual 
unmixed  meditation,  from  the  hour  of  waking  to  the 
hour  of  sleep,  appears,  in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  this 
theory,  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  object.  We  reply, 
however,  to  the  arguments  by  which  their  views  are  sus- 
tained, that  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  clear  to  our  ap- 
prehension, that  amendment  of  the  purpose  or  heart  will 
always,  or  to  any  considerable  degree  be  the  result  of 
abandoning  convicts  to  their  own  reflection.  That  the 
natural  disposition  of  ftian  is  prone  to  evil,  is  a  ti-uth 
taught  by  holy  writ,  and  confirmed  by  all  experience. 
Of  tlie  crimes  and  offences,  for  the  commission  of  which 
the  civil  magistrate  is  called  upon  to  impose  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law,  it  is  well  known,  that  very  few  are  com- 
mitted by  persons,  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  reli- 
gious or  moral  education,  by  which  men  are  taught  to 
ieep  down  the  natural  propensities  to  sin.     A  very 


large  proportion  of  convicts  are  persons  of  neglected 
education,  and  htibitual  vice,  in  whose  hearts  the  pre- 
vailing and  rooted  sentiment  is  one  of  disregard  for  mo- 
ral obligation,  and  contempt  or  hatred  for  the  law  of  the 
land.  To  such  persons,  of  v.hat  avail  would  be  solitary 
reflection  in  a  moral  point  of  view?  It  might  induce  re- 
gret for  the  commission  of  the  offence,  since  its  result 
was  disastrous;  or  mortification  at  the  triumph  of  the 
law;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  that  the  foundation 
upon  which,  alone,  true  repentance  and  a  determined 
purpose  of  amendment  can  be  erected,  can  be  prepared 
by  unassisted  reflection;  or  that  we  can  reasonably  liope 
to  gather  a  harvest  of  good  out  of  the  barren  waste  of  a 
convict's  heart,  in  which  probably  the  seed  of  a  single 
virtue  has  never  been  sown.  We  fear  that  those  who 
look  for  this  voluntary  reformation,  from  the  internal 
fountain  of  the  heart,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  disappoint- 
ed, and  that,  instead  of  a  lively  and  sincere  penitence, 
we  shall  witness  a  result,  similar  to  what  has  already  ta- 
ken place  in  some  of  our  penitentiaries,  namely,  a  sullen 
dogged  indifference,  which  is  content  to  sleep  tlirough 
the  period  of  probation,  or  an  affected  and  hypocritical 
conversion,  assumed  for  tlie  purpose  of  exciting  s^mpa- 
thy,  and  obtaining  an  early  pardon.  We  are  told,  how- 
ever, that  reflection  is  not  to  be  left  to  itself,  but  will  be 
aided  by  religious  and  moral  instruction.  Now,  instruc- 
tion may  be  administered  in  two  ways;  by  lectures  or 
verbal  discourse  and  by  means  o?  works.  The  first  would 
so  materially  impair  the  solitude  of  confinement,  that  we 
should  suppose  it  out  of  the  question,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  expen.-lveness  and  inconvenience  of  employing  so 
many  religious  teachers  as  would  be  necessarv  for  m- 
struction  of  detached  pupils.  If  the  proposed  instruc- 
tion is  to  be  by  means  of  books  conveyed  to  the  cells,  it 
is  to  be  considered  how  few  convicts  are  able  to  read 
with  advantage;  and  we  presume  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  break  either  the  stillness  or  monotony  of  solitude,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  school  inside  of  the  prison  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  illiterate  to  read.  Again,  sup- 
posing any  considerable  number  able  to  read  the  bible, 
it  may  be  questionable  whether  without  due  explana- 
tion and  assistance  the  awful  denunciations,  pernsed  in 
the  gloom  and  stillness  of  perpetual  solitude,  may  not 
produce  a  state  of  feeling  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  If 
then,  there  be  a  sensibility  to  the  operations  of  con- 
science in  the  heart  of  a  convict,  it  seems  to  us,  tliat  tlie 
abandonment  of  it  to  perpetual  solitary  reflection,  would 
be  most  likely  to  produce  an  intense  excitement  and 
over  action  of  the  moral  sense,  ending-  in  nothing  short 
of  mental  disease.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral 
sense  is  wanting  or  has  become  callous  by  frequent  ex- 
posure to  vice,  we  cannot  perceive  how  reflection  in  so- 
litude can  improve  the  individual. 

In  the  second  place,  we  believe  tliat  all  the  good  that 
is  anticipated  for  perpetual  solitary  reflection,  m.iv  be 
obtained,  at  a  less  expense,  both  to  the  convict  and  the 
public,  by  solitary  confinement,  for  a  portion  of  his 
time,  viz:  during  the  hours  of  evening  and  night.  In 
the  quiet,  and  stillness,  and  composure,  of  the  night 
season,  the  mind  is  naturally  disposed  for  reflection,  and 
in  those  hours,  a  sense  of  religious  awe  and  responsibili- 
ty is  more  apt  to  awake  than  at  any  other  period.  Abun- 
dant time,  too,  is  afforded  for  such  meditation,  on  this 
subject;  since,  even  at  the  season  of  the  longest  day  la- 
bour, the  convicts  would  be  nine  or  ten  hours  otit  of  the 
twenty-four,  in  their  cells,  besides  one  entire  day  out  of 
seven,  which  might  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  We 
believe  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  philosophical  expe- 
rience to  suggest,  that  the  mind  is  not  so  constituted,  as 
to  be  able  to  dwell  incessantly  on  any  given  subject 
without  injury,  and  that,  probably,  as  mucli  would  be 
gained  for  any  valuable  purpose  by  devoting  one  half  of 
the  24  liours  to  reflection,  as  b}-  leaving  the  whole  to  it. 
We  cannot,  tjierefore,  agree  with  the  advocates  of  con- 
tinued solitary  confinement  without  labour,  in  the  belief 
of  the  paramount  efficacy  and  value  in  reforming  tlie 
heart  and  disposition  of  offenders. 
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4lh.  It  is  argued,  in  tlie  fourth  place,  that,  inasmuch 
as  tlie  term  of  imprisonment  will  be  shortened,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  solitary  imprisonment  without 
labour,  therefore,  the  public  will  be  the  gainera  by  its 
introduction. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  ar^ment  pre-supposes  the 
soundness  of  all  the  other  reasons  urged  in  support  of  this 
system,  viz.  the  superior  and  conclusive  efficacy  of  the 
punishment  of  solitary  confinement,  both  in  the  mind 
and  body  of  the  convict,  and  its  tendency  to  produce  his 
moral  reformation.  If.we  have  succeeded  in  showing 
that  in  neither  of  these  respects  is  there  reason  to  sup- 
pose it  will  operate  so  beneficially  as  its  friends  suppose, 
then  we  destroy  the  foundation  upon  which  tliis  last  ar- 
gument rests.  It  seems  to  us  indeed,  that  a  reduction  of 
tiie  present  period  of  confinement  will  tend  in  a  great 
measure  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  law,  and  to  destroy 
whatever  hope  might  be  entertained  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  punishment;  since,  if  a  period  of  only  six  or  eight 
years  be  thought  sufficient,  even  for  the  very  highest 
crimes,  the  prospect  of  an  early  emancipation,  especially 
in  the  case  of  hghter  offences,  will  serve  to  counteract 
any  impression,  which  the  prison  would  otherwise  make. 
On  the  score  of  economy  too,  whatever  saving  might  be 
effected  by  sliortening  the  term  of  imprisonment,  will 
be  more  than  balanced  by  the  expense  which  solitude 
tviih  or  without  labour,  will  entail  upon  the  pubhc.  We 
think  this  point  may  be  dismissed  without  further  com- 
ment. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  examination  of  the 
several  reasons  m-ged  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  soli- 
tary Imprisonment  without  labour,  and  have  endeavour- 
ed to  show,  that  those  arguments  are  either  unsound  in 
themselves,  or  Inconclusive  in  the  present  controversy, 
because  equally  applicable  to  otlicr,  and  less  expensive, 
and  Inconvenient  modes  of  punisliment.  We  proceed, 
now,  to  point  out  to  the  legislature,  certain  positive  ob- 
jections to,  and  arguments  against,  this  s}'stem,  which 
"  we  had  not  occasion  before  to  notice. 

And,  first,  it  is  no  small  objection  to  the  system  of  so- 
litary imprisonment  without  labour,  tliat  It  Imposes  upon 
the  community  a  great  annual  amount  of  expense.  We 
are  aware,  that  It  may  be  said,  as  it  often  has  been  urged, 
that  in  a  question  of  subduing  vice  and  protecting  the 
innocent,  expense  ought  not  to  be  considered;  and,  that 
inasmuch,  as  the  great  number  of  offences  affect  pro- 
perty, it  is  the  truest  economy  to  adopt  the  most  effec- 
tual, however  expensive,  means  of  guarding  it  from  in- 
vasion. Notwithstanding  this  argument,  we  cannot  but 
<.hlnk,  that  the  question  of  cost  Is  an  essential  ingredient 
in  all  discussions  of  penal  discipline.  In  every  commu- 
nity the  honest  and  virtuous  suffer  more  or  less  In  their 
property  from  the  dishonest  and  vicious.  A  large  por- 
tion of  what  is  paid  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  indus- 
trious, or  from  the  savings  of  the  prudent,  for  municipal 
taxes,  is  appropriated  to  the  prevention  or  punishment 
of  crimes.  Under  any  system  of  penal  discipline,  whe- 
ther offenders  are  hung  or  imprisoned,  the  expenses  of 
an-esting  and  convicting  them,  m\ist  be  borne  by  the  vir- 
tuous part  of  the  community.  All  these,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, are  over  and  beyond  the  annual  loss  of  pro- 
pei-ty  occasioned  by  the  crimes  of  robbeiy,  arson,  coun- 
terfeiting, &c.  tlie  a.mount  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  esti- 
mate, but  which  must  cci-tainly  average  a  very  conside- 
rable sum.  Such  being  the  fact,  it  appears  to  us,  tliat 
the  system  of  punishment  ought  to  be  one,  in  whicli  the 
least  expense  is  Incurred  to  arrive  at  a  good  result.  The 
honest  part  of  the  community  being  already  so  heavily 
taxed  by  the  depredation  of  offenders,  it  ought  not  to  be 
additionally  burthened  by  great  annual  expense  in  main- 
taining them.  We  wish  however  to  be  fully  understood. 
If  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  system  of  sohtaiy  imprison- 
ment without  labour,  is  able  to  work  the  almost  miracu- 
lous effect  of  extirpating  crime;  if  criminals  are  to  be 
reformed  or  banished  by  the  dread  of  the  punishment, 
from  our  land,  then  indeed  the  past  cost  will  have  been 
well  expended.  But,  as  we  have  seen  no  reason  to  think 


that  crimes  will  cease;  and  as  we  believe  that  all  that 
can  be  hoped  for,  from  ani/  human  system,  is  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  offenders  for  the  time,  or  the 
amelioration  in  the  character  and  shade  of  crimes,  the 
question  becomes  a  mixed  one,  involving  considerations 
of  the  capacity  to  produce  a  certain  result,  and  of  the 
expensiveness  of  the  machinery  employed  in  the  ope- 
ration. And,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  becomes  ma- 
terial to  inquire  how  far  legislators  may  justly  go,  in  im- 
posing taxes  upon  the  honest  and  industrious,  for  the 
support  of  criminals  in  idleness,  and  for  theu'  attempted 
reformation.  If  a  comfortable  dwelling  house,  and  an 
annual  salarj"^,  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  fuel,  provi- 
sions and  clothing,  were  to  be  presented  by  the  com- 
monwealth to  every  person  convicted  of  larceny,  it  is 
probable  that  the  convicts  so  provided  for,  would  steal 
no  more,  but  it  will  hardly  be  contended,  that  the  result 
would  justify  the  expenditure.  In  comparing,  therefore, 
one  mode  of  punishment  with  another,  the  question  of 
the  greater  or  less  expensiveness  of  the  several  plans  be- 
comes material  and  important. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  the  system  of  solltaiy  confine- 
ment with  reference  to  its  annual  cost.  To  enable  us  to 
give  a  full  and  proper  view  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  it 
is  necessary  to  enter  somewhat  into  detail  respecting 
the  two  great  penitentiaries  now  built  or  building  at 
Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia. 

First  of  the  penitentiaiy  at  Pittsburg. 

The  official  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  April  1, 1826, 
which  report  was  made  to  the  last  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, states  the  whole  cost  of  the  Pittsburg  penitentiary 
at  5165,846.  Which  has  provided  190  cells,  calculated 
exclusively  for  solitary  confinement,  without  labour. 
How  far  it  answers  the  Intended  purpose,  we  shall  see 
hereafter.  The  annual  interest  upon  the  sura  thus  ex- 
pended, is  $9,950. 

Tlie  prison  affords  accommodation  as  we  have  stated, 
for  190  convicts.  At  the  date  of  our  last  report,  how- 
ever, there  were  only  30  pei-sons  In  confinement;  the 
prison  having  been  finished  only  a  short  time.  The 
number  that  are  probably  become  inmates  of  this  prison 
can  be  ascertained,  with  sufficient  precision,  by  taking 
the  returns  from  those  counties,  which  have  heretofore 
sent  their  convicts  to  Philadelphia;  but  which  are  now 
by  the  act  of  assembly,  to  send  them  to  Pittsburg.  Ac- 
cording to  the  returns  which  we  have  received  from  the 
inspectors  of  the  prison  in  Philadelphia,  the  average 
number  of  convicts  in  that  prison  from  those  counties 
was  as  follows: 

In  1823         -         -         85 

1824  -         -         94 

1825  -         -         92 

Making  the  average  of  the  thi-ee  years  amount  to  90; 
which,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  will  be  about  the 
number  to  be  confined  in  future  in  the  Pittsburg  peni- 
tentiary. Now,  according  to  an  estimate  with  which  we 
have  been  furnished  by  the  inspectors  of  that  prison, 
the  present  annual  expense  of  maintaining  convicts 
there,  (exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  officers,)  amounts  to 
$77,57  for  eacli  prisoner.*  Taking  the  future  average 
number  of  convicts  at  ninety,  and  calculating  the  annual 
expense  of  each  at  $77,  the  whole  cost  of  support  will 
be  6,930  dolls,  per  annum.  The  amount  now  paid  for 
salaries  is  2,000  per  annum;  but  this  amount  must  be  in- 
creased with  the  increasing  number  of  convicts.  The 
annual  expense  of  the  Pittsburg  penitentiaiy,  therefore, 
will  be 

Not  less  than  $8,930 

Which  we  think,  for  reasons  that  will  be  stated 

hereafter,  must  be  defrayed  out  of  the  state 


*  It  is  believed  that  this  expense  will  be  somewhat 
reduced  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  convicts; 
but  in  the  same  proportion  must  the  number  of  officers 
be  increased,  and  the  consequent  expenses  of  the  esta- 
blishment. 
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treasury.  If  we  add  to  tliis  amount  of  in- 
terest on  the  first  cosf  of  the  prison,  ah-eady 
stated  at 


9,950 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  cost  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  Pittsburg  penitentiary  with  90  con- 
victs supported  without  labour,  will  be  not 
less  than  $18,880 


2d.  The  state  penitentiary  at  Philadelphia  not  being 
yet  completed,  we  cannot  pronounce  with  exactness 
upon  its  cost.  From  the  last  report  of  the  commission- 
ers to  the  legislature,  it  appears,  that  the  expenses  al- 
ready incurred,  atid  which  have  been  contracted,  to 
ifinish  the  wall,  the  front  building,  the  centre  house  and 
thrte  out  of  the  seven  blocks  of  cells,  amount  to 

$330,649  00 


Which  will  fiimlsh  accommodations  for  114 

convicts. 
And  the  whole  cost  of  the  penitentiary,  up- 
,  on  the  original  scale,  is  estimated  at  $430,627  00 


We  may  safely  add  to  this  estimate  five 
per  cent,  inasmuch  as  the  actual  expense 
of  all  such  undertakings  largely  exceeds 
the  estimates;  which  would  make  $452,127  00 


We  will  suppose,  however,  $450,000,  as  the  probable 
tost  of  the  whole  penitentiary;  which  will  contain  266 
cells,  making  the  total  cost  for  each  cell  1,691  dolls. 
The  annual  interest  on  this  first  cost  of  this 
prison  estimated  at  450,O0Q  cfollavs  will 
be  $27,000  00 


^  The  prison,  when  completed,  will  afford  room  as  we 
nave  stated  for  only  266  convicts.  The  actual  number 
of  prisoners,  however,  in  the  Walnut  street  penitentia- 
ry, from  the  counties  which,  by  la.\v,  are,  hereafter,  to 
send  their  convicts  to  Philadelphia,  was  for  the  last  three 
years  as  follows : 


1823' 
1824 
1825 


502 
469 
525- 


Making  an  average  of  498,'  which  we  must  suppose 
will  be  about  the  future  number. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  probable  annual  expense  of 
supporting  the  number  of  convicts,  in  solitary  confine- 
ment without  labour,  we  caused  returns  to  be  made  from 
the  Philadelphia  prison,  of  the  actual  expenses  of  that 
institution  for  support,  clothing,  &c.  for  the  last  five 
years.  We  have  also  obtained  returns  from  the  peni- 
tentiaries of  New  Ilampshu-e,  Massachusetts,  New  York 
City,  Auburn,  and  New  Jersey,  from  which  the  annual 
expense  of  maintaining  their  respective  convicts  may  be 
ascertained.  It  is  to  be  observed,  howevei-,  that  in 
most  of  these  the  actual  cost  is  not  stated;  because  the 
labour  of  the  convicts  in  the  prison,  in  preparing  food, 
making  the  materials  of  clothing,  making  up  the  gar- 
ments and  other  clothing,  and  performing  the  menial 
services  of  the  household  is  not  charged;  which  items 
will  form  a  material  part  of  the  expenditure  of  a  prison 
without  labouring  convicts.  The  details  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  prisons,  we  have  spoken  of,  will  be  given 
hereafter.  At  present,' it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that 
the  returns  from  the  Philadelphia  prison  enable  us  to 
ascertain  very  neafly  the  actual  annual  expense  of  each 
convict,  because  they  furnish  estimates  of  the  whole  va- 
lue of  the  convict  labour  employed  about  the  establish- 
ment. From  these  returns  it  appears  that  the  total  an- 
nual expense  of  the  institution,  for  the  six  years  ending 
with  1825,  was  as  follows: 

No.-  14^ 


Years.  Number  of  Convicts.     Total  Expense. 

1820  470  $38,467 

1821  465  36,876 

1822  501  44,062 

1823  552  46,503 

1824  560  47,057 

1825  582  46,695 
The  annual  expense  for  clothing,  provisions,  fuel, 

lights,  medicine,  &c.  including  the  estimated  value  of 
convict  labour  employed  in  the  prison  for  these  pur- 
poses, during  the  same  years,  was  m 

1820  $27,120 

1821  26,389 

1822  32,690 

1823  33,-848 

1824  34,525 

1825  34,039 

The  difference  between  these  sums,  and  the  total 
amount  of  expense  above  stated,  consists  of  the  salaries 
of  the  officers,-  repairs  of  prison,-  furnitm-e,'  &c.  The 
average  annual  cost,  therefore,  of  each  convict  during 
these  six  years,  calculated  on  the  total  annual  amount  of 
expense,  is  $82  90.  Calculated,  however,  on  the  an- 
nual amount  of  expenditures  for  clothing,  support,  &c. 
the  average  is  $60  26;  which  agi-ees  remarkably  with  the 
cost  in  the  New  York  city  prison  for  the  year  1823, 
where  the  expense  of  each  convict,  including  the  mate- 
rials, &c.  furnished  within  the  establishment,  average 
$60  28.  The  subsequent  reports  from  that  institution 
are  incomplete,  in  not  furnishing  estimates  of  the  value  of 
the  materials  and  labour  provided  within  the  prison. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  a 
convict  in  the  Philadelphia  penitentiary,  may  safely  be 
estimated,  from  the  most  accurate  data,  at  not  less  than 
sixty  dollars.  Taking  the  probable  future  number  of 
convicts  to  average  500,  as  we  have  before  shown,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  annual  expense  for  maintertance, 
fuel,  &c.  will  be  _  $30,000 

The  average  of  *he  annual  salaries  of  the  officers 

of  the  present  prison,  for  the  last  three  years, 

has  been  10,500 


Making  the -actual  annual  expense  for  the  future 

not  less  than  40,500 

Which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pittsbui-g  peniten- 
tiary,  must,  it  is  beheved,  be  paid  out  of  the 
state  treasury. 

If  we  add  to  this  amount  the  annual  interest  on 
the  first  cost  of  the  new  penitentiarj',-  as 
stated  above  27,000 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  cost  to  the  pub- 
lic, of  the  state  penitentiary  at  Philadelphia, 
with  500  convicts  supported  without  labour, 
would  not  be  less  than  67,500 

Add  to  this  the  annual  cost  of  the  state  peniten- 
tiary at  Pittsburg  18,880 

And  the  whole  annual  expense  to  tlie  state 

will  be  ^^y^^ 

If,  however,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  mere  annual 
expenditure  for  support  and  government,  and  omit  the 
charge  of  interest  on  the  first  cost,  it  wiU  be  seen  that 
the  annual  charge  will  be, 

At  Philadelphia  §40,500 

At  Pittsburg  8,930 

Making  49,430 

or'little  less  than  $50,000'a  year,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
ti-easury  of  the  state,  for  the  support  of  convicts,' if  tho 
sj'stem  of  solitary  confinement  without  labour  should  bo 
adopted.  It  has  doubtless  been  observed,  that  we  have 
supposed  accommodations  to  have  been  provided  for 
the  whole  number  of  500  con\-ictSi  whereas,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  new  penitentiary  will  stdioit  only  266,  leaving" 
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234  unprovided  for;  the  expense  of  cells  for  whom, 
somewhere,  must  be  furnished  by  the  state,  and  will  form 
an  additional  item  in  the  expense.  We  shall  show  here- 
after, what  proportion  of  the  annual  charge  above  stated, 
maybe  defi-ayed  by  the  convicts  themselves,  under  a 
judicious  system  of  labour.  AVc  have  not  included  intliis 
estimate  the  cost  of  transporting  convicts  from  the  dif- 
ferent counties  to  the  penitentiaries,  which  in  the  three 
years  previous  to  1821,  averaged  $8,681  per  annum. 

We  are  justified  then,  we  think,  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  the  greater  comparative  expense 
of  the  system  of  sohtary  confinement,  without  labour, 
as  an  important  consideration  in  determining  upon  its  re- 
lative merits. 

2.The  next  objection  that  we  feel  called  upon  to  make 
to  solitary  confiilement  without  labour,  is  its  tendency  to 
produce'bodily  infirmity,  and  perhaps  mental  disease  or 
imbecility. 

It  has  never  been  distinctly  stated,  by  the  friends  of 
this  system,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  whether  it  is  their  in- 
tention to  propose  that  the  solitary-  convict  should  be  fed 
upon  tlie  diet  of  bread  and  water,  most  frequently  used 
in  cells,  or  receive  the  ordinary  prison  allowance  of  the 
present  penitentiar}'.  If  the  first  be  contemplated,  then 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  averring  our  conviction,  that 
the  confinement  cannot  be  continued  for  any  conside- 
rable period  without  materially  and  sensibly  affecting  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  prisoner,  A  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  human  constitution,  especially  of  the  consti- 
tutions of  that  class  of  persons  who  are  found  in  our  pri- 
sons, is  sufficient  to  support  this  belief,  which  is  fully 
sustained  by  the  experience  of  all  the  superintendants  of 
prisons  to  whom  we  have  applied  for  information.  Capt. 
Lynd,  to  whose  testimony  we  have  already  refeiTed, 
stated  to  us,  that  in  his  opinion,  health  could  not  be  sus- 
tained in  sohtude,  upon  a  diet  of  bread  and  water,  be- 
yond a  ver>-  short  period.  At  Auburn,  the  experiment 
of  solitary  confinement  was  tiied  in  1823,  by  direction  of 
the  legislature.  Where  the  system  of  low  diet  was  con- 
tinued bevond  60  or  70  days  the  inspectors  were  under 
the  necessity  inmost  instances  of  ti-ansfen-ing  the  convict 
from  his  cell  to  the  hospital,  where  tonics  and  noui-ishing 
food  were  necessary  to  restore  his  strength. 

Mr.  Gibson,  the  keeper  of  the  state  prison  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  infonned  us  that  he  had  known  men  kept 
seventy  days  in  the  cells  on  a  bread  and  water  diet.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  they  were  found  so  emaci- 
ated as  to  be  unable  to  walk;  and  in  many  cases  were 
with  difficulty  recovered.  He  thinks,  that  a  confine- 
ment of  more  than  thirty  or  forty  days  on  bread  and  wa- 
ter is  injurious  to  the  health. 

>lr.  Labaw,  the  keeper  of  the  New  Jersey  state  pri- 
son, expressed  to  us  similar  sentiments.  He  stated,  that 
he  had  known  cases  in  which  a  confinement  upon  bread 
f  nd  water,  for  so  short  a  period  as  tivenfy  days,  had  ren- 
dered it  necessar}'  to  transfer  the  convict  to  the  hospi- 
tal. We  avoid  citing  any  other  testimonies  to  the  same 
purpose,  because  we  are  satisfied  that  the  scheme  of  at- 
tempting to  support  convicts  in  soUtarj-  confinement  on 
a  very  low  diet  can  find  but  few  advocates. 

What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  bodily  condition  of 
solitaiy  confinement  without  labour,  where  the  convict 
is  furnished  with  the  usual  prison  allowance  of  food,  is 
a  question  of,  perhaps,  more  difficult  solution.  That 
bodily  infirmity  will  be  created,  appears  to  us  probable, 
when  we  consider  that  the  air  of  the  nan-ow  and 
close  cell,  in  which  the  convict  must  be  confined,  will 
in  all  likelihood  be  unwholesome;  that  he  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  advantage  of  exercise,  or  at  all  events  ex- 
ceedingly limited  in  the  use  of  it,  and  that  v,herever  the 
mind  or  spirits  of  the  convict  become  affected  by  his 
confinement,  the  body  will  suffer  in  proportion.  We 
proceed,^^  now,  to  ascertain  whether  we  are  borne  out  in 
our  suppositions  respecting  the  influence  of  solitary  con- 
finement, on  the  minds  and  bodies  of  convicts,  by  the 
experience  of  those  prisons  in  which  the  experiment  has 
be«n  tried.     Wc  begin  with  the  state  of  Maine. 


It  appears,*  that  the  state  prison  of  Maine  has  been  in 
operation  about  three  years.  A  large  number  of  the 
convicts  have  been  sentenced  to  six  months  solitary  con- 
finement, day  and  night,  and  to  a  period,  afterwards  of 
sohtary  confinement  by  night,  and  hai-d  labour  by  day. 
Others  have  been  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement,  by 
dav  and  night,  for  the  whole  term  of  their  imprison- 
ment. The  result  of  the  experiment  has  been  stated  m 
a  report  to  the  legislature,  by  the  superintendant,  who 
is  represented  to  be  a  physician  by  profession,  and  a  per- 
son of  general  abilit>'  and  inteUigence.  Eleven  cases  are 
pai-ticularly  mentioned;  of  whom  Jive  were  necessarily 
removed  to  the  hospital,  after  short  periods  of  confine- 
ment; tu-o  committed  suicide  in  theu-  cells;  three  endur- 
ed each  three  months,  and  one  six  months  sohtary  con- 
finement without  any  visible  effect  on  their  health,  bodi- 
ly or  mental.  The  general  result  however  may  be  stat- 
ed in  the  words  of  the  superintendant. 

"In  general,  nearly  as  much  time  is  necessary  in  the 
hospital,  to  fulfil  long  solitary  sentences,  as  In  the  cells." 
"  Some  persons  will  endure  solitaiy  confinement  with- 
out appearing  to  be  much  debihtated,  either  in  body  or 
mind,  while  others  sink  under  much  less,  ind  if  the  pu- 
nishment was  unremittedly  continued  would  die  or  be- 
come incurably  insane.  However  persons  of  strong 
minds  who  suffer  in  wh»t  they  deem  a  righteous  cause 
may  be  able  to  endure  confinement,  and  retain  th^ir  bo- 
dily and  mental  vigour,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  expected  of 
criminals  with  minds  discouraged  by  conviction  and  dis- 
grace." "Long  periods  of  sohtary  imprisonment,  in- 
ftictcd  on  convicts  sentenced  to  be  confined  at  hard  la- 
hour,  are  in  my  opinion  worse  than  useless,  as  a  means 
of  refoi-mation;  and  are  very  expensive  to  the  state. — 
By  debilitating  the  body  and  mind,  it  renders  the  con- 
vict both  indisposed  and  unable  to  perform  profitable 
labour.  Thev  will  therefore  be  maintained  for  a  consi- 
derable part  of  their  time  of  imprisonment  as  invalids,  at 
an  increased  expense  for  medicines  and  hospitable 
food."  .  ,  ^^    . 

In  consequence  of  this  report  the  legislature  of  Maine, 
In  February  last,  passed  an  act  abolishing  sohtar}'  im- 
prisonment, except  as  an  Instrument  of  prison  disci- 
pUne,  and  substituting  the  punishment  of  hard  labour. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  experiment  of  sohtary  confine- 
ment has  also  been  tried,  but  without  any  valuable  re- 
sults. We  were  informed;  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  state 
prison  in  Charlestown,  near  Boston,  that  one  prisoner 
had  been  in  solitude  without  the  posslbihty  ofcommuni- 
cation  with  anv  other  for  nearly  five  yeai-s,  but  without 
any  visible  advantage.  Another  had  been  in  the  same 
kind  of  seclusion  for  two  years  without  any  benefit. 

We  come  now  to  the  state  prisons  oi IS'ewYork.  We 
have  already  quoted  the  opinion  of  Captain  Lynd,  tlie 
former  superintendant  of  tlie  Auburn  prison,  In  which 
place  the  experiment  of  solitaiy  confinement  was  fully 
ti-ied  as  to  the  effect  of  the  punishment  with  a  diet  of 
bread  and  water.  A  valuable  record  of  the  experience 
of  that  prison,  and  an  useful  document  for  our  own  state, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  Messrs.  Allen,  HOj,tins, 
and  Tibbits,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York,  in  1824,  to  visit  the  state  pnsons 
and  report  upon  their  dlsciphne  and  comparative  effi- 
ciency.  Their  examination  of  the  question  of  solitaiy 
confinement  appears  to  have  been  conducted  with  great 
minuteness  and  impaitiality,  and  the  report  goes  into 
much  detail.  We  are  anxious  to  illustrate  and  strength- 
en our  own  opinions  by  their  valuable  labours;  but  we 
are  restrained  from  making  many  extracts  by  the  fear  of 
increasing  too  much  the  bulk  of  this  report.  The  fol- 
lowing  passages,  however,  are  too  important  to  be  omit- 
ted. It  will  be  seen  that  they  bear  upon  all  the  objec- 
tions to  sohtary  confinemet. 

"  The  convicts  doomed  to  solitude,  amounUng  to  36, 
have  been  separately  examined  in  the  cells,  and  a  mi- 


•  2d  Report  of  the  Boston  Prison  DiscipVne  Society,, 
page  61. 
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nute  made  of  their  criminal  history;  the  number  of 
times  they  have  been  imprisoned  and  pardoned;  the  sen- 
tence of  "the  court,  and  the  term  expired  at  the  date  of 
their  pardon;  the  length  of  time  they  were  at  large  be- 
fore the  second  or  third  offence;  the  time  they  served 
in  prison  in  solitude  or  at  labour;  the  effect  of  confine- 
ment upon  their  constitutions,  and  their  feelings  as  to 
the  difference  in  punishment  between  soUtude  and  la- 
bour. There  are  26  confined  in  cells  who  are  on  a  2d 
conviction,  3  on  a  third,  and  one  on  the  4th,  and  six  are 
sentenced  on  their  first  conviction  to  solitary  confine- 
ment, ten  of  those  who  are  in  on  a  second  conviction,  3 
on  a  third,  and  one  on  a  fourth  had  been  confined  for 
previous  offences  in  the  state  of  New  York,  but  none  of 
them  in  solitude.  Sixteen  of  those  who  were  in  on  a 
2d  conviction,  were  confined  for  the  first  offence  in  the 
Auburn  prison.  Eight  were  pardoned  before  the  ex- 
piration of  their  first  sentence,  two  of  whom  had  been  up- 
wards of  two  years  in  solitary  confinement,  and  one  two 
gears  and  three  months,  5  had  escaped  from  the  keepers 
while  working  on  the  canals,  and  were  either  retaken 
or  convicted  of  fresh  crimes  against  the  community,  and 
2  served  out  tlieir  term  of  sentence;  7  have  been  in  the 
cells  from  7  to  9  months;  9  from  10  to  12  months;  11 
from  13  to  22  mouths;  and  one  had  been  in  solitude  for 
29  months.  One  was  sentenced  for  hfe  on  his  first  con- 
viction, and  served  3  years  and  4  months,  (2  years  and 
6  months  of  which  in  solitude,)  when  he  was  pardoned: 
he  was  out  3  months  when  he  was  again  convicted  and  re- 
turned to  his  own  cell. — Four  v/ere  sentenced  to  5  years, 
one  of  whom  served  one  year  and  3  months  in  the  yard, 
and  2  years  in  solitude;  the  second  served  2  years,  the 
third  2  years  and  2  months,  and  the  fourth  2  years  and  4 
months  at  labour,  when  they  were  pardoned.  The  first 
was  out  of  prison  4  months,  the  second  2  years,  the  third 
9  months,  and  the  fourth  8  months,  when  they  were 
again  convicted. " 

"  From  a  pretty  close  examination  of  the  prisoners,  as 
to  the  effects  of  solitary  confinement  upon  their  consti- 
tutions and  general  health,  we  were  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  upon  most  of  them  the  effects  were  injurious, 
particularly  those  who  had  been  in  confinement  one  year 
and  upwai'ds.  They  generally  complained  of  excessive 
weakness  and  debility;  some  of  violent  and  others  of 
slight  affections  of  the  lungs;  some  of  rheumatic  pains, 
numbness  and  swelling  of  tlieir  limbs,  which  they  de- 
scribed as  paralysed  or  frequently  falling  asleep.  One 
stated  that  he  was  ruptured,  which  he  attributed  to 
weakness  brought  on  by  his  confinement;  and  another 
tliat  he  was  frequently  attaclred  by  convulsions,  wliich 
left  him  much  debilitated;  several  that  they  had  lost 
much  flesh,  since  their  confinement,  that  their  appetite 
was  poor,  and  their  sleep  much  disturbed.  They  gene- 
rally declared  that  they  would  prefer  the  hardest  labour 
and  the  coarsest  food  to  their  present  condition,  and  two 
of  them  begged  they  might  have  work  in  their  cells,  in 
order  to  make  the  time  pass  off  less  irksome."  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  inspectors  that  in  many  cases  confine- 
ment in  solitude  for  a  year  or  more  produces  nervous  af- 
fections or  extensive  debility,  and  that  in  a  few  instances 
diseases  of  the  lungs  had  been  contracted  in  solitude, 
which  have  proved  fatal.  "Some  of  the  convicts,  (tliey 
observed)  would  sink  under  this  mode  of  punishment, 
unless  they  were  permitted  to  go  into  the  yard  for  a  few 
weeks,  when  fresh  air  and  light  labour  invigorates  their 
constitutions,  and  generally  restores  them  to  health.  And 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  pliysiciun,  that  solitary  confine- 
ment had  an  effect  on  some  constitutions,  to  accelerate 
the  progress  of  consumption.  The  quiet  and  submissive 
demeanour  oftheAuburn  prisoners,  before  mentioned,  is 
strong  proof  of  the  power  of  solitary  confinement  to 
subdue  the  perverse  tempers  of  bad  men.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, we  have  been  furnished  with  no  evidence, 
proving,  that  those  who  have  been  released  from  this 
punishment  by  pardon,  have  been  made  good  by  the 
operation.  On  the  conti*ary,  the  instances  fm-nished 
tend  to  prove  the  reverse;  for  we  find  the  three  who 


had  experienced  a  long  confinement  in  the  cells,  before 
they  were  pardoned,  returning  to  their  prison  a  few 
months  after  their  liberation.  If  any  conclusion  can  be 
relied  on  founded  upon  a  comparison  of  those  who  have 
been  in  solitude,  and  those  who  have  not,  previous'  to 
their  pardon,  taking  into  consideration  the  time  they 
were  at  large  before  their  second  commitment,  it  would 
appear  tliat  the  punishment  by  labour,  with  the  disci- 
pline of  the  prison,  had  been  more  effectual  in  retarding 
the  commission  of  crime  than  solitude,"  &c. 

There  appears  to  have  been  some  difference  in  opin- 
ion among  these  commissioners  as  to  the  expediency  of 
an  absolute  or  immediate  repeal  of  the  laws  of  New 
York,  which  provide  the  punishment  of  solitary  confine- 
ment. After  stating  their  several  opinions  they  con- 
clude as  follows: 

"The  result  of  the  whole  will  be,  that  a  majority  of 
tliis  board  respectfully  recommend  to  the  legislatui-e  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  for  solitary  confinement  in  the  con- 
nection with  the  full  adoption  of  an  effectual  govern- 
ment and  discipline;  and  that  a  majority  of  us  would  not 
recommend  the  same  as  a  separate  measure,  nor  in  any 
case  except  in  connection  with  such  effective  system  of 
government  and  discipline." 

With  the  statement  of  these  commissioners,  respect- 
ing tlie  effects  of  solitary  imprisonment  on  the  health, 
the  oflicial  reports  of  the  prison  entirely  coincide.  From 
the  report  of  the  physician  for  1 823,  it  appears  that  there 
had  been  ten  deaths;  seven  of  them  by  consumption, 
five  of  whom  were  from  among  the  solitary  convicts. — 
The  patients  who  came  into  the  hospital  from  the  cells, 
were  affected  with  difficulty  of  respiration,  pain  in  the 
breast,  8cc.  We  give  the  following  passage  in  the  words 
of  the  physician. 

"  It  is  a  generally  received  and  acknowledged  opinion, 
that  sedentary  life,  no  matter  in  what  form,  disposes  to 
debility,  and  consequently  to  local  diseases.  If  we  re- 
view the  mental  causes  of  "disease,  we  shall  probably  find 
that  sedentary  life  in  the  prison,  as  it  calls  into  aid  the 
debilitating  passions  of  melancholy,  grief,  &c.  rapidly 
hastens  the  progress  of  pulmonary  disease." — The  re- 
port of  1824  stated,  that  of  nine  deaths,  five  were  per- 
sons who  had  been  in  solitary  confinement,  and  who 
died  with  consumption,  accompanied  with  affusions  of 
water;  that  a  number  were  pardoned  by  reason  of  dis- 
ease, which  by  continued  confinement  would  have  ter- 
minated in  consumption  and  death;  and  in  fact  some  ca- 
ses did  so  terminate  after  pardon. 

"A  number  of  these  convicts  became  Insane  while  in 
solitude;  one  so  desperate  that  he  sprang  from  his  cell, 
when  the  door  was  opened,  and  threw  Wmself  from  the 
gallery,  upon  the  pavement;  which  nearly  killed  him, 
and  undoubtedly  would  have  destroyed  his  life  instantly, 
had  not  an  intervening  stove  pipe  broken  the  foi-ce  of 
his  fall.  Another  beat  and  mangled  his  head  against  tlie 
walls  of  his  cell  until  he  destroyed  one  of  his  eyes.'^* 

The  result  was  the  abandonment  of  soUtary  confine- 
ment without  labour,  and  the  intioduction  of  the  system 
of  separate  dormitories  with  joint  labour;  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  number  of  the  convicts  have  been 
sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  in  the  state  prissonat 
Lamberton,  and  in  some  instances  have  remained  eigh- 
teen months,  and  even  two  yeai's  in  solitary  cells  without 
intermission.  We  call  the  cells  solitary,  because  the 
convicts  are  corporeally  sepanited  from  each  other;  but 
in  fact,  as  we  personally  observed  on  a  visit  to  this  pri- 
son, the  neighboring  criminals  are  able  to  converse  witli 
little  more  impediment,  than  if  they  were  in  the  same 
apartment.  They  do  actually  converse  with  each  other? 
and  therefore  one  great  character  of  solitary  imprison- 
ment is  wanting  here.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  cells,  exer- 
cise is  impracticable  to  any  extent;  but  we  found,  on  in- 
quiry, that  the  physician  occasion;dly  directed  that  they 
should  have  the  benefit  of  a  change  of  air  and  exercise. 

*  Account  of  Auburn  prison  by  G.  Power3,  page  56. 
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Nothing'  of  value  as  testimony  upon  the  point  we  are  now 
discussing-  is  to  be  derived  from  this  prison.  We  may 
add,  however,  that  at  the  session  of  the  leg-islature  of 
New  Jersey  of  1826-7,  a  joint  committee  was  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  prison,  who  made  a 
report  recommending-  the  abandonment  of  solitarj'  con- 
finement^ in  the  following-  words.  "They  consider  soli- 
tary confinement  as  not  answering-  the  purposes  expect- 
ed, in  improving  the  morals  of  the  prisoners,  any  more 
than  hard  labour,  if  so  much;  and  they  recommend  con- 
finement at  hard  labour  in  futUre,  as  the  best  mode  of 
punishment  and  the  most  productive  to  the  state." 

In  Virginia,  the  system  of  solitaiy  imprisonment  with- 
out labour,  has  had  a  full  trial;  and  we  believe  is  still  in 
operation.  We  have  already  made  an  extract  from  a  re- 
port of  the  directors  tending-  to  show  the  effect  of  such 
confinement  on  the  spirits  of  the  prisoner,  where  a  hope 
of  pai-don  was  permitted.  In  the  report  for  1825,  of  the 
physician  to  the  establishment,  we  find  the  following- 
strong-  testimony  as  to  the  bodily  health  of  the  convicts. 
"I  believe  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  country,  and  to  huma- 
nity, to  remark  that  whatever  may  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  effects  of  solitary  confinement  under  the  pre- 
sent arrangenjent,  the  practical  operation  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  upon  which  the  penitentia- 
Ty  system  of  punishment  was  established.  Whether  it  is 
the  climate,  the  consti-uction  and  ventilation  of  our  cells, 
or  from  what  other  cause,  I  am  unable  to  say;  but  from 
a  fair  experiment  notliing-  has  presented  itself  to  my  ob- 
servation, (since  I  have  had  charge  of  this  institution,) 
more  destructive  to  the  health  and  constitution  of  the 
convicts  than  six  months  close  and  uninterrupted  soli- 
tary confinement  upon  their  first  reception  into  the  pri- 
son. The  scurvy  and  the  dropsy  are  the  diseases  most 
•  prevalent;  a  demonstr.ition  of  this  fact  is  known  to  you, 
from  the  frequent  application  to  the  proper  authorities 
for  their  removal  from  the  cells  to  the  hospital,  and  the 
length  of  tim,a  remaining  there,  debilitated  and  emaciat- 
ed by  these  distressing  maladies,  before  they  are  in  a 
condition  either  to  be  returned  to  the  cells  or  put  to  any 
regular  business." 

The  intelligent  superintendant  of  the  Virginia  prison* 
has  favoured  us  with  h's  opinion  on  this  subject,  which  is 
entitled  to  great  consideration  in  consequence  of  the 
experience  acquired  by  his  official  situation.  We  make 
the  following  extracts  from  his  communication  to  us: 

"There  is  perhaps  no  punishment  that  can  be  devised, 
better  calculated  to  keep  vice  in  check,  than  sohtary 
confinement;  but  how  far  this  should  be  extended  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  upon  which  the  penitentiary 
system  was  originally  establisiied,  is  a  subject  wiiich  has 
called  forth  a  diversity  of  opinions.  To  be  close  and  un- 
interrupted, (as  far  as  my  experience  goes,)  will  destroy 
the  constitutions  of  seven-tenths  of  those  on  tvhom  it  is  in- 
Jlicted,  and  kill  many.  To  confine  for  limited  periods, 
and  then  associate  tfiem  together,  will  destroy  ail  the 
moral  effect  the  confinement  has  had  on  the  convict;  to 
confine  separate,  and  to  work  at  the  same  time,  (by  which 
the  health  is  preserved)  is  perhaps  the  best  plan;  but 
the  kind  of  work  that  they  can  do  alone  would  be  so 
unprofitable,  that  I  doubt  if  any  would  pay  the  cost  of 
the  materials  except  shqemaking,  which,  in  a  close  room 
would  aid  the  confinement  in  destroying  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  prisoner.  One  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
penitentiary  system  of  punishment,  is  to  put  the  offender 
in  a  condition  that  may  enable  him  to  be  useful  to  him- 
self. If  this  is  not  desired  at  the  present  day,  and  the 
only  object  sought  is  to  place  him  where  he  has  no  pow- 
er to  i&jure  society,  then  the  close  and  uninterrupted 
solitude  is  the  plan.  While  in  this  condition,  society  is 
as  safe  as  if  the  offender  were  dead.  Upon  being  dis- 
charged society  would  in  a  great  degree  be  secure,  few 
would  have  the  strength  to  do  much  injury,  because  of 
fheir  broken-down  constitution:  the  public  would  have 

•  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Pi^sons,  a  member  of  the  society  of 
Friends. 


lh£m,  generally,  to  maintain.  I  have  not  seen  but  one 
that  stood  close  solitude  twelve  months,  that  was  able 
to  get  a  living  from  his  own  labour.  It  strikes  me  very 
forcibly,  that  the  experiment  of  close  solitary  confine- 
ment, (so  far  as  relates  to  our  climate,)  would  turn  loose 
on  society  a  mass  of  emaciated  human  beings,  without 
trades,  money  or  friends,  to  be  supported  by  the  public; 
thereby  increasing  pauperism  instead  of  diminishing 
it." 

The  importance  and  value  of  the  information  furnished 
by  the  different  passages  we  have  cited,  must  furnish  one 
excuse  to  the  legislatm-e  for  their  length.  They  sufii- 
ciently,  we  think,  sustain  our  proposition,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  solitary  confinement  without  labour,  is  hkely  to 
produce  either  bodily  or  mental  infirmity  in  its  subjects. 
We  are  aware,  that  it  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  new 
penitentiary  near  Philadelphia,  that  by  providing  airing 
exercising  yards  for  the  prisoners,  it  removes  a  principal 
cause  of  complaint;  but  we  fear  that  the  advantage  is 
more  specious  than  solid.  For,  1st — these  airing  yards 
are  without  cover,  and  therefore  exposed  to  rain,  snow, 
and  inclement  air;  2nd — where  no  inducement  exists, 
as  in  the  case  of  labour,  it  is  believed  the  opportunity 
will  not  be  resorted  to  by  the  convicts;  and  3d — in  con- 
sequence of  the  construction  of  the  yards,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  conyicts  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  inspection, 
and  will  be  able  to  hold  conversation  with  each  other, 
as  we  shall  show  more  fully  hereafter. 

3.  A  ^/ij'rc?  objection  to  the  system  of  solitary  confine- 
ment without  labour,  arises  from  the  effect  it  produces 
upon  the  habits  of  the  convict,  and  his  ability  to  pursue 
an  honest  calhng  after  his  discharge  from  imprison- 
ment. 

We  will  suppose  that  a  convict  has  passed  his  allotted 
period  of  one,  two,  three  or  four  years  witliin  tlie  walls 
of  his  cell,  without  having  pursued  any  species  of  la- 
bour; and,  that,  (contrary,  as  we  think  to  all  probabili- 
ty) he  leaves  it  ip  as  good  a  state  of  health,  and  with 
equal  powers  of  body  and  mind,  as  when  he  went  in,  it 
is  important  nevertheless,  we  think,  to  ascertain  with 
what  habits  and  dispositions  he  is  likely  to  re-enter  socie- 
ty. We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  upon  the  influence  of  the  ha- 
bit on  the  springs  of  human  actions.  No  one  who  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  the  observation  can  doubt, 
we  think,  of  the  paramount  power  of  habits  of  idleness. 
No  one  but  must  be  sensible  how  difficult  it  is  with  the 
best  intentions  to  regain  the  facility  of  industrious  }&•, 
hour,  which,  even  a  short  time  passed  in  idleness  has  disr 
organized.  With  this  knowledge  of  the  human  consti-r 
tution,  it  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate  the  consequences 
to  a  convict,  of  even  a  single  year  of  utter  idleness,  and 
inaction.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  previous  habits 
of  the  individual,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  time  thus 
spent,  will  unfit  him  in  more  ways  than  one,  for  those 
industrious  and  laborious  pursuits  necessary  to  virtuou^ 
success  in  life.  Eh-en  In  the  case  of  the  most  active  and 
industrious,  >yho  had  been  previously  educated  to,  or, 
had  pursued  some  honest  calling,  it  is  believed  that  the 
dominion  of  indolence  would  be  found  predominant.—^ 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  we  understand  that  of  the  tenantsf 
of  our  peniteptiaries  a  large  proportion  consists  of  per- 
sons who  have  never  adoptpd  hopest  labour,  in  any  pur- 
suit, as  the  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  Of  522  con- 
victs in  the  state  prison  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  IQIO, 
it  appears  that  218  had  no  particular  calling  or  occupa- 
tion. In  the  Auburn  prison,  the  whole  number  of  con- 
victs received  from  the  commencement  amounted  on  the 
1st  of  October,  1826,  to  997,  of  whom  only  365  had  been 
engaged  in  any  mechanical  occupation.  If  we  suppose 
one  half  of  the  number  of  convicts  in  our  penitentiaries 
to  be  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  any  useful  trade  or 
art,  it  strikes  us  as  affording  a  strong  objection  to  the 
system  of  solitary  confinement  without  laboiu-,  t}iat  it 
sends  them  o^t  into  the  world  without  the  means  of 
earning  an  honest  maintenance.  Let  us  suppose  the 
case  of  a  solitary  convict  dischwgcd  without  inoney. 
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friends,  habits  of  industry  or  the  capacity  of  pursuing 
any  business.     We  will  suppose  also  that  sohtary  reflec- 
tion, or  a  course  of  religious  instruction  within  the  pri- 
son has  reformed  his  disposition,  and  inchned  him  to 
prefer  virtue  to  vice,  and  the  honest  profits  of  labour  to 
the  quicker  gains  of  fraud;  yet,  surrounded  by  tempta- 
tion, and  pressed  perhaps  for  subsistence  which  he  ha.s 
no  means  of  obtaining  by  his  own  labour,  it  will  not  be 
matter  of  surprise  if  he  relapses  into  his  former  ti-ain  of 
evil  doing.     Let  us  remark,  too,  that  unless  the  habits 
are  radicaHy  affected;   unless  a  course  of  industry  is 
worked  into  the  grain  of  the  convicts  life,  the  inipression 
produced  by  the  course  of  reflection  on  solitude  for 
which  so  much  good  has  been  anticipated,  will  probably 
be  (?f  short  duration.     In  the  gloom  and  solitude  of  a 
cel^  promises  of  amendment  will  doubtless  be  often 
made,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps  seriously  intended  to 
be  performed.     But,  he  has  taken  only  a  supei-ficial 
view  of  human  nature,  who  believes  that  such  intentions 
are  likely  to  withstand  the  influence  of  the  passions,  and 
of  example,  when  the  convict  comes  again  to  mix  in 
the  world,  without  resources  or  employment,  and  at  a 
period  of  life  when  mere  impressions  are  not  likely  to 
be  very  permanent.     Of  997  convicts  in  the  Auburn 
prison,  no  fewer  than  585  were  under  the  age  of  30 
year-s;  artd  it  follows  that  about  the  same  proportion  was 
discharged  at  that  critical  period  of  life.     We  see  great 
reason  to  fear,  therefore,  that  very  serious  consequences 
will  ensue  the  discharge  of  convicts  from  confinement-in 
solitude  without  labour.     A  very  respectable  member 
of  the  British  parliament,  who  has  paid  great  attention 
to  the  subject  of  the  prison  discipline,  has  the  following 
passages  in  one  of  his  writings,   the  soundness  and 
truth  of  which,  we  think  must  be  apparent  to  the  le- 
gislature. 

Besides  the  rights  of  the  individuals,  there  are  duties 
to  the  community.  Parum  est  improbos  coercere  poena, 
nisiprobos  ejjlcias  discipUna,  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  these  duties  is,  that  you  should  not  send  forth  the 
man  committed  to  your  tuition,  in  any  respect  a  worse 
man,  a  kss  industrious,  a  less  sober,  or  a  less  competent 
man,  than  when  he  entered  your  walls.  Good  policy 
requires  that,  if  possible,  you  dismiss  him  improved."* 

We  have  thus  stated  the  principal  advantages  which 
have  been  supposed  to  arise  from  the  system  of  solitaiy 
confinement  without  labour,  and  the  objections  to  which 
it  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  liable.  And  upon  the  whole, 
we  feel  assured  that  the  legislature  will  concur  with  us 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  inconveniences  and  dangers 
which  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  the  system,  greatly 
outweigh  the  benefits  that  are  expected  from  it. 

*  Inquiry  into  prison  discipline,  &c,  by  Thomas  Fo- 
vell  Buxton,  2d  edition  p.  18. 

[To  be  continued.] 


YORK  COUNTY. 

The  subjoined  account  of  York  county  has  been  re 
ceived  from  a  correspondent.  We  hope  others  will  be 
induced  to  follow  his  example,  and  forward  to  us  similar 
information  from  each  county. 

York  County,  March  26th,  A.D,  1828. 
York  county  is  situated  along  the  southern  border  of 
this  state,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Maryland 
line,  due  east  and  west,  and  extending  along  the  said 
line  in  length  43  miles,  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of 
Lancaster  and  Dauphin,  along  the  western  shore  of  th^ 
Susquehanna  river,  in  length  51  miles,  on  the  north  by 
Cumberland  county,  in  length  18  miles,  and  on  the  west 
by  Adams  county,  in  length  about  28  miles,  covering  an 
area  of  900  square  miles,  containing  576,000  acres  of 
land,  &c.  The  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1820,  was  38,759,  the  valuation  of  prop.erty  as  by  tlie 
iate  assessments,  is  qijout  $360,000.     This  cqunty  is  di- 


vided into  24  townships,  and  contains  a  number  of  fiou» 
rishing  towns  and  villages,  among  these  are  Yohk,  Frys-. 
town,  Buttztown,  Hanover,  Schrewsbuiy,  Wrightsville, 
Liverpool,  New   Holland,    Strinestown,    York  Haven, 
Newbui-g,  Newmarket,  Lewisburg,  Dillstown,  Dover, 
Mechanicksburg,  Jefferson,    Franklin,  Rosstown,    and 
Weiglestown,    besides    some    other    villages    of    Jess 
note,   &c.     This    county  is  finely  watered  by  having 
the    noble    Susquehanna  flowing   along   the  greatest 
length     of    the    county,     the    sevei-al    branches    and 
smaller  streams  discharging  themselves  into  the  great 
Codorus,  the  Conewago  and  Yellow  Breeches,  and  these 
together  with  the  Muddy  creek.  Fishing  and  Beaver 
creek,  Creutz  creek,  Cabbiq  branch,  Canadochly  creek, 
and  Otter  creek,  besides  some  of  smaller  dimensions,  all 
flowing  nearly  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  discharging 
themselves  into  the  Susquehanna  river.     The  Codorus 
creek  is  a  fine  and  noble  stream  flowing  through  the 
town  of  York;  some  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of  York 
having  made  some  efforts  of  improving  the  navigation  of 
this  stream,  &c.     The  natural  productions  of  this  county 
are  iron  and  marble,  of  an  excellent  quality,  &c.     Agri- 
culture is  carried  on  to  a  gi-eat  extent,  and  the  produc- 
tions are  chiefly  wheat,  rye,  corn,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco, 
and  cloverseed,  and  also  peach  and  apple  brandy,  rye 
whiskey  and  countiy  gin  are  distilled  in  large  quantities, 
and  the  manufacturing  of  flour  is  carried  on  very  exten- 
sively; the  trade  is  chiefly  carried  down  the  Susquehan- 
na to  Baltimore.     The  aiticles  of  trade  ai-e  iron,  wheat 
flour,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  cloverseed,  whiskey,  and 
pork,  &,c. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  also  been  carried  on  in 
this  county  with  considerable  success,  but  as  yet  being 
in  its  infant  state,  and  owing  to  the  inexperience  gene- 
rally in  this  county  in  manufacturing  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  the  perfection  thereof  is  somewhat  retai-ded  in  the 
progress  of  manufacturing  the  wine  in  its  pure  state  to 
perfection. 

I  will  also  enumerate  the  most  important  public  im- 
provements erected  in  this  county,  which  are  as  follows, 
viz.     First,  of 

Furnaces. 

Margaretta  furnace,  situated  eleven  miles  east  from 
the  town  of  York,  and  three  miles  west  of  the  Susqucr 
hanna  river,  in  the  valley  of  Canadochly  in  Windsor 
township,  on  the  Cabbin  branch.  This  furnace  is  near- 
ly new,  and  has  been  in  blast  two  years;  the  ore  bank  is 
immediately  at  the  works,  the  coaling  is  also  convenient, 
and  capable  of  making  upwards  of  2000  tons  of  pig  me- 
tal and  other  castings  annually.  The  property  of  Henry 
Y.,Slaymaker,  &  Co. 

A  steam  furnace,  situated  in  the  town  of  York,  where 
all  kinds  of  castings  are  made,  &c.  The  property  of  Is-, 
rael  Gardner. 

Forges. 
Codorus  forge,  situated  7  miles  north  east  of  the  to,wr> 
of  York,  near  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  Codorus  creek. 
This  forge  manufactures  about  400  tons  of  bar  iron  an- 
nually I  being  the  property  of  Henry  B.  (irubb'* 
Heirs,  &c.  See. 

Spring  forge,  situated'5  miles  south  west  of  York,  on 
the  Codorus  creek,  and  is  capable  of  making  about  350 
tons  of  bar  iron  annually;  being  the  property  of  Thomas 
B.  Coleman. 

Castle  Finn  Forge,  situated  28  miles  south  east  of 
York,  near  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  about  3  miles 
from  Maryland  line,  on  the  Muddy  creek»  in  Lower 
Chanceford  township;  this  furnace  being  Hiewly  built, 
and  only  in  operation  about  one  year,  and  capable  of 
manufacturing  about  400  tons  of  bar  iron  annually;  and 
being  the  property  of  Thomas  B.  CoJeman. 
Tilt  Hammers, 
A  tilt  hammer,  situated  on  the  Codorus  preek,  3  miles 
from  Yoi'k,  wliere  iron  articles  are  manufactured  from 
the  bar  to  a  large  extent,  owned  bv  Michael  Weidman- 
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One  tilt  hammer,  situate  on  Little  Codorus  creek,  4 
miles  from  York,  where  iron  articles  are  made  from  the 
bar  very  extensively,  and  owned  by  Abraham  Musser. 

Also  a  tilt  hammer,  situated  about  30  miles  from  York, 
on  Rock  run,  in  Peach  Bottom  township,  where  all 
kinds  of  iron  articles  and  cutleries  in  a  very  extensive 
way  are  manufactured  from  bar  iron,  and  being-  the 
propertj'  of  Joseph  B.  Wiley,  &c. 

In  the  town  of  York  there  is  one  steam  mill,  carding- 
machine,  and  other  machinery  propelled  by  steam,  the 
property  of  James  B.  Wells. 

Also  a  steam  mill  some  distance  from  York,  built  on 
a  very  superior  plan4  the  property  of  John  Mumma. 

J.  B. 


STATE  HOUSE  BELL,  &c. 

The  following  correspoftdence  has  been  extracted,  by 
permission  of  Joseph  P.  Norris,  esq.  from  the  letter- 
book  of  Isaac  Norris,  one  of  a  committee  to  procure  from 
Eng-land,  a  Bell,  S-c.  for  the  State  House;  the  letters 
were  addressed  to  Kobert  Charles,  of  London,  and  ex- 
hibit all  the  facts  relative  to  its  history,  which,  from  its 
-connexion  with  the  important  events  of  the  revolution, 
•has  assumed  a  consequence,  and  created  an  interest, 
•which  under  other  circumstances  would  not  have  been 
given  to  so  trivial  an  object.  The  fact  of  being-  unable 
to  procure  a  bell  and  glass  for  the  State  House,  in  this 
■countrj',  shows  that  much  less  progress  had  been  made 
in  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts,  than  one  would 
have  expected,  at  the  end  of  seventy  years  from  its  set. 
tlement,  and  especially  in  a  city  characterised,  in  many 
other  respects,  by  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  improve, 
ment.  The  Clock,  it  appears  from  the  letters,  was  made 
in  this  city,  as  also  was  the  bell,  which  was  at  first  used  in 
the  steeple,  and  perhaps  also  on  the  4th  of  July  1776,  but 
of  this  we  are  not  certain,  as  a  second  bell  was  imported 
from  England;  but  this  not  differing-  much  from  the  one 
made  in  this  city,  the  probability  is  that  the  last  conti- 
nued to  be  used. 

November  1,  1751. 
Hespected  friend  Robert  Charles, 

The  Assembly  having-  ordered  us,  (the  superintend- 
ants  of  the  state  house)  to  procure  a  bell  from  England, 
to  be  purchased  for  their  use,  we  take  the  liberty  to  ap- 
ply ourselves  to  thee  to  g-et  us  a  good  bell,  of  about  two 
thousand  pounds  weight,  the  cost  of  which,  we  presume 
may  amount  to  about  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  or 
perhaps  with  the  charges  something  more,  and  accord- 
ingly we  have  enclosed  a  first  bill  of  exchange  by  John 
Porsin  8c  Son  on  Messrs.  Thomas  Klowerden  &  Co.  for 
iilOO  .sterling.  We  would  have  chosen  to  remit  a  larger 
bill  at  this  time,  but  will  take  care  to  furnish  more,  as 
soon  as  we  can  be  informedliow  much  may  be  wanted. 

We  hope  and  rely  on  thy  care  and  assistance  in  this 
.•affair,  and  that  thou  wilt  procure  and  forward  it  by  the 
first  good  opportunity,  as  our  workmen  inform  us  it  will 
be  much  less  trouble  to  hang  the  bell  before  their  scaf- 
folds are  struck  from  the  building  where  we  intend  to 
place  it,  which  will  not  be  done  till  the  end  of  next 
summer  or  beginning  of  the  fall.  Let  the  bell  be  cast 
by  the  best  workmen,  and  examined  carefully  before  it 
is  shipped,  with  the  following  words  well  shaped  in  large 
letters  round  it,  viz.  By  order  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania^  for  the  State  House  in  the  city  of 
Philaddphia  1752.  And  underneath,  "Proclaim  Liberty 
through  all  the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." -hey\t. 


As  we  have  experienced  thy  readiness  to  serve  this 
province  on  all  occasions,  we  desire  it  may  be  our  ex- 
cuse for  tliis  additional  ti-ouble,  from 

Thy  assured  ffriends, 

Isaac  Norris, 
Thomas  Leech, 
Edwakd  Wabitxb. 
Let  the  package  for  tran.sportation  be  examined  with 
particular  care,  and  the  full  value  insured  there. 

Nov.  4, 1751. 
I  have  enclosed  a  letter  from  the  superintendants  of 
our  state  house,  in  which  is  a  bill  of  exchange  for  jEIOO 
sterling,  towai-ds  purchasing  a  bell  for  our  new  tower. 

Aug.  9,  1752. 
I  mentioned  in  my  last  some  glass  we  would  request 
thee  to  procure  for  the  state  house.  The  middling  sort 
will  come  at  about  10c?  sterling  a  foot,  and  this  sort  we 
choose;  please  send  us  400  squares  or  lights  of  this  sort, 
10  in.  by  16,  and  half  a  box  of  8^  full  by  11^  bare.  We 
are  looking  for  the  bell  daily, 

Sept.  1,  1752. 

I  have  before  me  thy  letters  to  the  superintendants  of 
the  state  house.  The  bell  Is  come  on  shore  and  in  good 
order,  and  we  hope  will  prove  a  good  one,  for  I  have 
heard  that  it  is  approved  by  all  hitherto,  though  we  have 
not  yet  tried  the  sound;  we  are  making  a  clock  for  it  of 
our  own  manufacture,  which  we  expect  will  prove  bet- 
ter than  any  they  would  send  us  from  England,  where, 
when  once  they  had  it  put  out  of  their  bauds,  they  have 
done  with  it;  but  here  the  workman  would  be  made 
very  uneasy  if  he  did  not  exert  his  utmost  skill,  as  we  do 
not  stint  him  in  the  price  of  his  labour.  The  superin- 
tendants of  the  state  house,  by  me,  return  their  thanks 
for  thy  care  in  procuring  us  so  good  a  bell,  and  we  may 
hereafter  join  in  a  letter  for  that  pui-pose. 

March  10, 1753. 

In  that  letter  (above)  I  gtive  information  that  our  bell 
was  generally  liked  and  approved  of,  but  in  a  few  days 
after  my  writing  I  had  the  mortification  to  hear  that  it 
was  cracked  by  a  stroke  of  the  clapper  without  any 
other  violence,  as  it  was  hung  up  to  tiy  the  sound; 
though  tills  was  not  very  agreeable  to  us,  we  concluded 
to  send  it  back  by  Capt.  Budden,  but  he  could  not  take 
it  on  board,  upon  which  two  ingenious  workmen  \mder- 
took  to  cast  it  here,  and  I  am  just  now  informed  they 
have  this  day  opened  the  mould,  and  have  got  a  good 
bell,  which  I  confess  pleases  me  very  much  that  we 
should  first  venture  upon  and  succeed  in  the  greatest 
bell  cast,  for  ought  I  know,  in  English  America.  The 
mould  was  finished  In  a  very  masterly  manner,  and  the 
letters,  I  am  told,  are  better  than  in  the  old  one.  When 
we  broke  up  the  metal,  our  judges  here  generally 
agreed  it  was  too  high  and  brittle,  and  cast  several  little 
bells  out  of  it  to  try  tlie  sound  and  strength,  and  fixed 
upon  a  mixture  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  copper  to  one 
pound  of  the  old  bell,  and  in  this  proportion  we  now  have 
it.  Our  glass  we  now  begin  to  want  and  expect,  as  the 
new  room  we  have  added  to  the  state  house,  and  which 
we  design  for  the  committees  and  our  books,  is  near 
finished. 

April  14,  1753. 

A  native  of  the  Isle  of  Malta,  and  a  son  of  Charles 
Stow,  were  the  persons  who  undertook  to  cast  OMr  bell, 
they  made  the  mould  in  a  masterly  manner  and  run  the 
metal  well,  but  upon  trial,  it  seems  they  have  added  too 
much  copper  in  tlie  present  bell  which  is  now  hung-  up 
in  its  place,  but  they  were  so  tiezed  with  the  witticims 
of  the  town,  that  they  had  a  new  mould  in  great  for- 
wardness before  Mesnard's  arrival,  and  will  be  vei-y  soon 
ready  to  make  a  second  essay — if  this  should  fail,  we 
will  embrace  Listei-'s  offer  and  send  the  unfortunate  bell 
again  to  him  by  the  first  opportunity. 

November  8,  1753. 

We  got  oiu-  bell  new  cast  here  and  it  has  been  used 
some  timr,  hut  though  some  arc  of  opinion  it  will  do,  I 
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own  1  do  not  like  it — if  therefore  Sister  will  cast  us  ano- 
ther upon  the  terms  he  formerly  proposed,  that  is  two 
pence  a  pound  for  re-casting' and  send  it  at  our  risk,  for 
which  we  will  pay  the  insurance  there,  I  will  eng-age  to 
return  the  present  bell  by  the  first  oppoilunity — this 
proposal  to  a  bell  founder,  who  must  always  have  a 
quantity  of  metal  in  stock,  cannot  I  should  think,  make 
much  odds,  and  I  have  an  inclination  to  compare  the 
sounds.  If  he  accepts  of  these  terms  for  which  I  will 
eng-ag-e,  he  may  cast  the  bell  as  soon  as  he  pleases,  and 
then  we  must  depend  upon  your  care  in  shipping  it  by 
first  g-ood  opportunity. 

May  3d,  1754. 
Upon  my  return  frors  this  journey  (to  Albany)  I  sliall 
make  the  necessarj^  provision  for  the  cost  of  our  bell,  for 
we  have  not  yet  concluded,  whether  to  send  back  our 
old  bell  and  pay  for  the  casting  or  to  keep  them  both, 
as  tlie  difference  in  comparing-  them  is  not  very  great. 

May  8,  1754. 
O^Tn  tlie  Pennsylvania  Packet,  June  7,  1753,  we  find 
the  following  notice,  "  Last  week  was  raised  and  fixed 
in  the  state  house  steeple,  the  new  great  bell,  cast  here 
by  Pass  and  Stow,  weighing  2080  pounds,  with  this  mot- 
to, "  Proclaim  Liberty  through  all  the  land  to  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof." 

MAYOR'S  COURT, 
Commonwealth  ~) 

vs.  C  March  26,  1828. 

William  McClung         j 

This  was  an  extraordinary  case  in  the  law  of  nuisance; 
the  indictment  charging*  the  defendant  with  keeping  a 
furious  and  dangerous  dog,  to  the  annoyance  and  fear  of 
tlie  neighbourhood  and  passers-by. 

The  evidence  was  nearly  this:  For  four  years,  Mr. 
McClung,  who  lives  in  Pine  near  Second  street,  has  had 
a  dog,  kept  as  a  watch  dog  to  guard  his  premises,  the 
witnesses  differed  as  to  his  real  character,  some  asserting 
that  he  was  a  vicious,  others,  a  docile  creature.  It  was 
clear  that  he  had  bitten  several  persons;  as  many  as  six- 
teen distinct  bites  were  given  in  evidence;  and  among 
the  rest,  none  suffered  more  severely  than  Mr.  Irving's 
family,  in  that  neighbourhood.  Several  children  were 
produced,  and  proved  that  they  had  been  assaulted  and 
bitten  by  the  dog,  some  while  passing  the  house,  others 
while  in  Mr.  McClung's  shop.  It  was  the  habit  of  Mr. 
McClung  to  keep  the  animal  chained  while  in  his  shop, 
on  week  days,  but  sometimes  he  would  let  him  go 
abroad,  and  always  on  Sunday,  he  gave  him  his  liberty. 
Mr.  Irving  requested  the  defendant  to  keep  him  con- 
stantly chained,  and  murmured  about  the  dangers  and 
fears  of  the  neighbourhood;  the  defendant  refused  to  do 
so,  and  said  that  he  could  keep  him  at  home  on  week 
days,  because  the  Mayor  would  kill  him  if  he  went 
abroad,  but  on  Sundays,  dogs  were  allowed  to  range 
freely,  and  so  should  his.  Mr.  Irving,  after  this  answer, 
commenced  the  prosecution,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
defendant  sent  his  dog  away. 

The  defence  set  up  was  predicated  on  the  testimony 
of  several  of  the  neighbours,  who  testified  that  they  did 
not  fear  the  dog;  that  he  did  not  annoy  them;  that  he 
was  a  docile  dog,  except  when  vexed  or  chafed;  and 
that  he  guarded  McClung's  house  against  depredation, 
and  also  an  adjoining  stable  yard.  It  was  aJso  urged 
that  the  offence  was  not  indictable  criminally,  but  only 
recoverable  for,  in  damages,  in  a  civil  proceeding. 

The  Recorder,  Judge  Reed,  after  stating  the  facts  to 
the  Jury,  in  a  clear  manner,  distinctly  laid  down  the  law 
in  favour  of  supporting  the  indictment;  that  it  was  an  in- 
dictable offence  to  keep,  and  to  allow  to  go  at  large, 
any  dangerous,  ferocious,  or  biting  animal,  to  the  annoy- 
ance and  terror  of  the  neighbourhood  or  the  public. 

The  Jury,  after  a  short  interval,  gave  in  a  verdict  of 
"sDiLTT."  The  novelty  of  the  question,  and  its  gen- 
eral importance,  imparted  an  interesting"  chai^acter  to  the 
discussion  and  decision  of  it. 


For  the  prosecutor,  H.  J.  Williams,  F.sq.—for  the  dc 
fendant,  J.  O'Daniel,  Esq.— -f/.  States  Gaz. 

Insolvent  Court, 

An  interesting  case  took  place  in  the  insolvent  court, 
March  term.  A  boy  of  eight  years  of  age,  named  Johr» 
Deal,  an  applicant  for  the  benefit  of  the  law,  came  for- 
ward to  be  discharged.  The  only  creditor  was  the  com- 
monwealth, for  costs  in  a  criminal  action  of  assault  and 
battery.  Judge  King  suspended  his  discharge,  from 
motives  of  humanity  until  the  case  could  be  investigated; 
not  being  willing  to  allow  so  severe  a  stain  to  attach  to 
character.  After  inquiry,  the  county  commissioners- 
agreed  to  pay  the  costs,  and  the  petition  was  laid  over. 
It  is  believed  that  so  young  an  applicant  was  never 
known  before  in  Pennsylvania. 

Same  Term. — There  were  178  applicants,  50  were 
opposed  and  the  remaining  128  discharged  before  12 
o'clock. — Ibid. 

Canal  Memoranda. 
The  first  canal  boat  that  left  this  city  for  Middletown^ 
was  the  Fair  Trader,  Capt.  Smith.  She  left  the  wharC 
of  D.  W.  Wentz  &  Co,  at  Schuylkill  Vine  street,  with  a 
load  of  fish,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hood  Irving,  merchant  of 
this  city.  On  ap reaching  Middletown,  on  the  2od  ult, 
the  boat  was  met  by  a  very  large  concourse  of  citizens^ 
who  accompanied  her  up  to  the  town — being  the  first 
boat  that  arrived  from  the  city  at  that  place.  The  Dau- 
phin arrived  the  day  following.  The  consignees  at  Mid- 
dletown, Messrs.  M'Nair  &  Rogers,  acknowledged  the 
anival  of  their  merchandize,  by  forwarding  to  the  ship- 
pers in  this  city,  a  generous  cask  of  reaJ  Mon&ngahela. 

The  Dolphin  was  the  first  boat  that  arrived  at  Phila-' 
delphia  through  the  Union  Canal.  The  cargo  brought 
by  the  Dolphin  was  upwards  of  22  tons,  and  in  the 
quickness  of  her  passage  she  appears  to  have  emulatecS 
the  celerity  of  the  beautiful  fish,  her  namesake,as  it  is  be-' 
lieved  she  made  the  quickest  passage  from  Reading  here 
of  any  loaded  boat  that  we  know  of.  She  left  Reading 
at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  airived  at  PbiladelphiK 
at  4  o'clock  next  day. 

This  short  passage  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  bet-* 
ter  construction  of  the  Union  Canal  boats;-  they  being: 
very  long,  and  only  8  feet  wide,  enables  them  to  be  pas- 
sed through  the  water,  with  less  resistance,  and  a  mucl> 
lighter  draft  to  the  horse. 

It  is  stated  from  good  authority,  that  the  CResapeakff 
and  Delaware  Canal  is  rapidly  advancing  to  completion. 
On  27th  ult.  the  packet  sloop  Lady  Clinton  passed, 
along  the  canal  from  the  Delaware  to  the  wharf  near  the 
summit  bridge,- with  a  large  party  of  persons;  the  dis- 
tance is  considerablj'  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
canal,  and  the  work  is  complete  to  within  three  miles  of 
the  same  point  from  the  Chesapeake,  although  the  wa- 
ter has  not  been  let  in  west  of  the  summit.  The  amount 
of  excavation  remaining  to  be  done  at  the  deep  cutis 
comparatively  very  smallr  the  banks  through  the  St, 
George's  meadows  have  ceased  to  sink;  and  the  walling 
of  the  sides,  though  much  remains  to  be  done,  is  advanc- 
ing with  all  speed.  Mr.  Dexter,  the  contractor  for  the 
western  portion,  expects  to  finish  his  work  entirely  in 
June;  and  confident  expectations  are  entertaiaed  of  the 

completion  of  the  whole  canal  early  in  tlie  autumn 

Nat.  Gaz.  

Axiction  Dutiss.. 

The  followiing  is  a  statement  of  the  duties  paid  by  tlie 
auctioneers,  for  the  last  quarter: 


R.  F.  Allen 

$6,351  68 

J.  F.  Lewis 

^1,781  68 

M.  Gillingham 

5180  91 

S.  Wagner 

653  96 

S.  C.  Ford 

3567  73 

M.  Thomas 

594  62 

J.  Jennings 

2688  00  G.  W.  Richards 

235  95 

M.  Nisbet 

2231  78 

T.  B,  Freeman 

211  65 

P.  Graham 

1892  94 

J.  D.  Goodwin 

33  96 

J.  Lippincott 

1857  89 

$234 


Wkather. 
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Rain  for  12  hours  with  Snow. 
A  little  Snow. 

Apricot  and    -Peach  Trees 
in  full  blossom. 

Grass  in  unpastured  fields  4 
inches  long-. 

Gentlemen's  grass-plats 
mowed  in  the  city. 

Hail  .ind  frost. 
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Thermometer. 


Highest  28th 
Lowest  3d 
Range 
Mean 


Barometer, 


70»' 

Highest 

HO  20 

20 

Lowest 

20  30 

50 

Mean 

29  43 

46 

Weather. 

Cloudy  41  observations. 
Clear     52         do. 


Winds. 

N.  E.  34  obs. 
N.W.  22 
E.         2 
W.     14 


S.  E.dob. 
B.W.iS 

N.       3 
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REPORT 
ON  PUNISHMENTS  &  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

[Concluded  frompa^e  221.] 

"We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  next  in  order  of  the 
several  species  of  penal  infliction,  viz. 

9.     Solitary  imprisonment,  with  labour. 

This  system  contemplates  the  seclusion  of  the  person 
of  the  convict  during'  the  day  time,  as  well  as  night,  but 
enjoins  the  performance  of  labour  entirely  in  solitude. 
The  advantages  that  are  anticipated  for  it,  are 

1.  Entire  separation  from  society. 

2.  The  acquisition  of  habits  of  industry. 

3.  The  contribution  to  the  expense  of  maintenance. 

1.  The  beneficial  effects  of  separating  convicts  from 
each  other's  society  have  been  considered  and  admitted 
under  the  previous  head.  The  friends  of  solitary  con- 
finement urge  strenuously  the  importance  of  this  seclu- 
sion, and  we  have  freely  conceded  the  absolute  necessi- 
ty of  preventing  at  any  sacrifice  the  pernicious  inter- 
coui'se  which  heretofore  has  been  allowed  to  prevail. — 
"We  have  contended,  however,  that  the  evils  complained 
of,  are  not  justly  attributable  to  the  system  of  joint  day 
labour,  under  proper  inspection;  and,  that,  the  provi- 
sion of  separate  dormitories  would  in  a  great  measure, 
if  not  eflPectually,  cure  these  evils.  With  this  view  of 
the  subject,  we  ai'e  not  prepared  to  admit  the  necessity 
of  separation  from  society,  to  the  extent  contended  for, 
by  the  advocates  of  the  system  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

2.  The  acquisition  of  habits  ot  industry. 

3.  The  contribution  to  the  expense  of  maintenance . 
"We  will  consider  these  points  together,  and  will  take 

the  occasion  to  state  our  general  view  of  the  character 
and  imperfections  of  the  system.  That  we  regard  both 
of  these  objects,  viz.  industrious  habits,  and  the  relief  of 
the  public  from  the  whole  expense  of  maintaining  con- 
victs, as  of  the  highest  importance  will  have  appeared 
from  the  objections  we  have  felt  ourselves  called  upon 
to  make  to  the  plea  of  seclusion  without  labour.  We 
consider  the  system  of  solitary  labour,  as  beyond  all 
comparison  superior  in  value  and  efficacy  to  the  system 
of  solitude  witlwut  labour;  but  after  all  the  examination 
we  have  been  able  to  give  the  subject,  in  its  plan  and 
details,  we  feel  compelled  to  dissent  from  those  respect- 
able citizens  who  recommended  the  adoption  of  this  sys- 
tem; because  we  believe  that  the  same  results  that  are 
expected  from  it  can  be  obtained  with  gi-eater  ceilain- 
ty  and  at  a  less  expense  by  another  more  practicable 
system. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  what  species  of 
labour  is  compatible  with  solitary  confinement  in  a  cell. 
And  here,  as  our  suggestions  are  intended  particularly 
for  the  penitentiaries  now  built  or  building  at  Pittsburg 
or  Philadelphia,  we  will  adapt  our  remarks  to  them.  At 
Pittsburg,  it  is  well  known  to  the  legislature,  that  the 
penitentiary  was  erected  with  a  view  to  sohtaiy  confine- 
ment without  labour;  and  that  no  working  yards  are  at- 
tached to  the  cells.  Unless  an  alteration  be  made  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  prison,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
work  performed  except  inside  of  the  cell,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  «'e  only  feet  by  feeU     In  the 


penitentiary  now  building  near  Philadelphia,  the  cells 
are  12  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high.  Attach- 
ed to  each  cell  is  an  inclosed  space  denominated  an  ex- 
ercising or  woi-king  yard;  18  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and 
the  walls  of  which  are  feet  high:  there  being  no 

roof  or  other  covering  at  the  top.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  all  the  usual  kinds  of  prison  labour  cannot  be  per- 
formed in  the  interior  of  the  cell,  either  at  Pittsburg  or 
Philadelphia.  For  the  further  elucidation  of  this  point, 
we  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  occupations  of  the  several 
prisoners  in  six  of  the  principal  penitentiaries  of  the 
United  States;  for  the  materialsof  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  report  of  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  So- 
ciety. 


Of  859  prisoners,  there  were  employed 

In  sawing  or  hammering  stone 

177 

As  Shoemakers 

145 

Weavers 

135 

Coopers 

124 

Smiths,  (of  all  descriptions) 

121 

Tavlors 

54 

Carpenters 

32 

Nail  makers 

16 

Brush  makers 

14 

Rope  and  Thread  spinners 

14 

Total, 

•832 

We  may  suppose  that  the  emploj-ments  to  which  the 
largest  numbers  are  attached  are  the  most  lucrative  or 
convenient  for  the  interests  of  the  prison.  In  the  V/al- 
nut-sti-eet  prison  of  Philadelphia,  we  understand  that  the 
most  profitable  employment  is  the  sawing  of  stone.  Now 
it  is  evident  that  of  the  above  occupations  only  two,  viz. 
those  of  shoemakers  and  tavlors,  embracing  less  than 
one  foui-tli  of  the  whole  number  of  persons,  could  with 
any  convenience  be  pursued  within  the  cells  at  Philadel- 
phia; while  at  Pittsburg  it  would  be  entirely  impractica- 
ble. It  requires  no  explanation  to  convince  the  legisla- 
ture that  neither  the  sawing  of  stone,  nor  the  business 
of  a  smith  of  any  kind,  nor  that  of  a  cooper  or  carpenter, 
nail,  brush,  or  rope  maker,  could  be  carried  on  in  a  con- 
tracted cell,  with  the  least  shadow  of  convenience  or  ad- 
vantage. "We  see  no  reason  to  think  that  a  loom  of  the 
ordinary  and  accepted  size,  could  be  used  within  tiie 
cells,  without  circumscribing  the  conveniences  of  the 
prisoner,  and  probably  aftecting  his  health.  Of  the  oc- 
cupations we  have  enumerated  there  remain  those  of  the 
shoemaker  and  taylor;  for  which  we  suppose  that  tlie 
necessary  room  exists  inside  of  the  cells;  but  they  are 
still  liable,  in  common  with  all  other  occupations,  pre- 
scribed in  the  cells  of  a  prison,  to  the  foUowing  objec- 
tions. ,  ,1     •     ii, 

1st.  The  want  of  sufficient  light.  The  cells  in  the 
new  Philadelphia  Penitenti.iry  are  fight  enough  tor  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  a  cell,  but  we  conceive  they  are  not 
sufficiently  illuminated  for  the  purposes  of  handicraft  bu- 
siness, especially  those  of  the  shoemaker  and  taylor.— 

*  The  occupations  in  the  Philadelphia  prison  are  not 
sUted  here,  as  we  had  not  the  means  in  our  power.  A 
large  proportion  of  tlie  convicts  however,  is  believed  to 
be  employed  in  sawing  stone  and  weaving. 
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The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  Pittsburg'  Peni- 
tentiary. 

2.   Solitude  is  incompatible  with  the  perfonnance  of 
the  business,  ■whic+i  only  can  be  pursued  in  the  cells. — 
For  they  require  skill  and  art,  uliich  i'cw  convicts  pos- 
sess when  they  are  first  committed  under  their  sentence; 
and  consequently  a  course  of  instruction  will  become 
necessary  for  a  considerable  period   of  time,   during 
which  of  course  solitude  must  be  suspended.     In  gene- 
ral, we  imderstaud,  ihat  a  course  of  two  or  tliree  years 
apprenticeship  is  necessary  to  make  men  even  tolerable  | 
proficients  in  these  trades;  during  which  time  they  must 
be  under  constant  superintendance  and  instruction,  and 
are  as  respects  tiieir  individual  results,  unprofitable  la- 
bourers.    We  do  not  see,  clearly,  how  these  2  or  5 
years  or  even  1  year  can  be  spared  from  the  sLort  terms 
proposed  to  be  allotted  to  solitAiy  confinement.    Again, 
supposing  the  requisite  knowledge  and  skill  to  be  ac- 
quired, and  the  convict  set  to  work  in  his  cell  at  the  bu- 
siness of  making  clothes  or  shoes,  it  seems  to  us  that  con- 
stant superintendance  will  be  necessary,  both  to  compel 
obedience  to  the  stated  duty,  and  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary implements  and  materials  of  labour  from  time  to 
time.     In  the  event  of  any  f;xilure  or  accident  in  respect 
to  materials,  the  convict  must  remain  without  relief,  un- 
less such  supei'intendant  be  stationed  near  him,  because 
it  is  supposed,  that  the  construction  of  the  cell  forbids 
any  communication  by  the  convict  with  those  outside  of 
it.     The  principle  of  solitude,  therefore,  would  be  ma- 
terially intei-fered  with,  by  applying  tlie  convict  to  la- 
bour, even  in  those  cases  in  which  labour  is  practicable. 
3d.  It  is  beheved  that  the  sedentary  laboiu"  of  the  shoe- 
maker and  taylor,  added  to  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  narrow  atmosphere  of  the   cell,   would  soon 
break  down  the  health  of  the  convict,  and  compel  bis 
removal  to  the  hospital.     This  suggestion  requires  little 
illustration.     It  must  be  obvious,   tliat  if  confinement 
without  labour  in  a  solitary  cell,  be  prejudicial  to  health, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  the  same  confinement,  at  se- 
dentary labour,  will  produce  still  more  disastrous  conse- 
quences.    It  is  feared,  however,  that  more  precise  ob- 
jections may  be  made  to  labour  inside  of  the  cells  in  the 
Philadelphia  Penitentiary  arising  from  their  construction. 
OiJ  this  point  we  prefer  quoting  the  language  of  the  Bos- 
ton Prison  Discipline  Societ_v,  fiom  their  last  report,  p. 
124.     "There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  constnictioji  not 
yet  mentioned-   Each  cell  is  a  water-closet.    From  what 
may  be  seen  of  similar  plaices  in  hospitals,  prisons,  and 
steam  boats,  we  are  apprehensive  that  this  part  of  the 
design  will  fail.     It  will  be  veiy  expensive  in  the  con- 
struction, and  probably  will  ijot  answer  a  good  p'arpose. 
It  is  proposed  to  accomplish  the  ob  ject  by  cast  iron  pipes 
extending  under  the  v-^holc  establishment  and  commu- 
nicating with  every  cell.     These  pipes  are  to  be  fre- 
quently filled  with  pure  water,  whicli  maybe  drawn  off, 
jn  the  expectation,  that  the  lilth  will  be  removed  in  the 
^ijJTent,     Apartments  have  often  been  visited,  in  which 
similar  designs  have  been  adopted  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  saijie  object;  but  the  object  was  not  gained. 
.The  air  could  with  tlip  j^Tcatest  diificultv  be  inhaled  by  a 
person  who  came  from  \iic  fresh  air.     It  would  be  well 
to  know,  whether  this  peculiarity  in  the  plan  will  answer 
the  pui-pose,  in  a  few  cells,  befoie  tht  expense  is  incur- 
red of  extending  it  to  the  whole  cstablisl/ment." 

These,  very  briefly  stated,  arc  some  of  the  objections 
which  occur  to  us  against  the  use  of  those  species  of  la- 
bour wliich  are  in  any  degree  compatible  witli  confine- 
ment in  the  solitaiy  cells  of  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia. 
Perhaps,  individually,  these  objections  may  not  be  con- 
sidered conclusive  against  the  system;  but,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  some  odiers  which  we  have  already  sug- 
gested, OP  shall  hereafter  mention,  they  are  we  think, 
entitled  to  at  least  grave  consideration. 

So  much  for  the  practicability  pf  labour  in  the  infmnr 
of  a  cell.  _  It  is  said,  however,  that  at  Philadelphia  most 
of  the  objections  to  solitary  labour  have  bpcn  removed, 


by  providing  a  working  yard  for  each  cell.     Now,  it  is 
true,  that  the  yard  is  larger  than  the  cell,  by  six  feet  in 
the  length,  and  is  also  lighter;  but  it  is  liable  to  o|jjef.- 
tions  from  which  the  cell  is  free.     In  the  first  place,  no 
work  can  be  performed  in  it  in  wet  weather,  because 
there  is  no  roof  or  other  protection  from  rain  or  snow. 
Now,  it  is  calculated  that  there  arc,  upon  an  average,  at 
least  one  hundi-ed  days  of  wet  or  stormy  weather  in  the 
year,  in  our  climate,  which  days  must,  of  course,  be  pas- 
sed within  the  cell,  and  subtracted  from  the  earnings  of 
the  convict.     Again,  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year,  the  severity  of  the  weather  will  prevent  the 
convicts  from  working  in  the  open  unsheltered  yards, 
where  it  is  impracticable  to  warm  them.     "NVe  think  that 
the  legislature  ought  to  be  informed  whether  it  is  ex- 
pected by  the  advocates  of  this  sj'stem,  that  shoemakers, 
ta'lors,  weavers,  and  persons  of  similar  occupations,  will 
be  able  to  pursue  them  in  the  open  air  in  our  climate, 
during  the  n^onths  of  November,  December,  January, 
February  and  Jlajxh.     If  not,  then  a  large  portion  of 
the  year  will  be  past  in  idleness,  or  an  attempt  must  be 
made  to  perform  the  labour  inside  of  the  cells,  under  all 
the  disadvantages  we  have  mentioned.     3d.   Another 
objection  to  the  pi^n  of  working  in  the  yard  arises  from 
the  impracticability  of  maintaining  a  due  superintendance 
and  inspectipn  of  the  convicts,  while  in  the  yards,  and 
the  difficulty  of  preventing  conversation  between  them, 
which  of  course  would  be  fatal  to  the  system  of  solitude. 
Upon  this  point  we  cannot  do  better,  than  again  quote 
the  remarks  of  the  managers  of  the  Boston  Prison  Disci- 
pline Society,  from  their  last  report. 

"When  the  prisoners  are  let  out  of  the  cells  into  the 
exercising  yards,  the  sentinel  in  the  passage  could  not 
prevent  their  conversing  with  .each  other  over  the  walls. 
Nor  is  it  perceived  how  conversation  over  the  walls  of 
the  exercising  yaixls  can  be  prevented  if  a  considerable 
number  are  let  out  of  the  cells  into  the  yards  at  once.  If 
they  should  be  all  let  loose  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
require  a  keeper  probably  to  every  five  yards  to  prevent 
conversation.  And  even  with  this  number  of  keepers, 
which  would  be  fifty,  they  would  labour  under  many 
disadvantages  in  preventing  evil  communication.  The 
tops  of  the  walls  of  the  exercising  yaids  ai-e  not  prepar- 
ed for  the  keepers  to  w^lk  on  them,  and  the  passages 
between  the  cells  are  so  separated  from  the  exercising, 
yards,  that  the  keepers  being  in  the  passages  could  not 
easily  prevent  evil  communicAtion  while  the  prisoners 
were  in  the  exercising  yards.  The  keepers,  therefore, 
would  probably  take  their  station  eitlier  in  the  exercis- 
ing y^i'ds  or  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  while  the  prison-, 
ers  were  in  the  exercising  ^yards.  If  they  should  do  this 
then  means  of  preventing  conversation  would  not  be 
good.  If,  to  avoid  this  trouble,  only  a  few  prisoners 
should  be  let  out  at  the  same  time  into  the  exercising 
yards,  and  tlicso  should  be  in  yards  separate  from  each 
other,  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  time,  from  a  num- 
ber of  keepers,  to  let  them  all  out  of  their  cells  daily. 
If  it  is  not  done  as  often  as  this,  the  question  would  arise 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  build  250  exercising  yards  for 
250  prisoners.  It  has  been  urged,  in  favour  of  tliis  plan 
of  building,  that  jt  gives  great  facilities  for  inspection: 
so  great  that  the  keeper  in  the  observatory  In  the  centre 
of  the  large  yard,  as  well  as  the  keepers  in  the  lofty 
towers  on  the  external  wall,  may  overlook  the  whole 
establishment.  It  is  true,  that  they  can  see  from  these 
points  of  observation  the  roofs  of  the  cells,  and  the  tops 
of  the  walls  of  the  exercising  yards;  but  it  is  also  true, 
Ihat  they  cannot  sec  the  priso'iers  when  they  are  in  their 
cells;  77'or  ivJnlc  they  are  in  their  cxcrcisiiiff  i/ards,  tnilcss 
the pri.'")7}cr!;  choose  to  shoic  Ihcmfsclvef.  From  the  tower 
in  the  centre  of  the  south  wall,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
lofty,  tlie  eye  c;ui  see  no  farther  into  the  exercising  yard 
of  tjie  nearest  cell  than  the  top  of  the  door  between  the 
exercising  yard  and  the  cell  The  plan  of  building, 
therefore,  does  not  afford  great  facilities  for  inspection; 
but  on  the  contrarj-,  makes  inspection  very  difficult  and 
(expensive,  both  in  regard  to  time  and  labour." 
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The  same  or  still  sti-ong-er  observations  mig-ht  be  made 
of  the  difficulty  of  inspection,  vvhicli  experience  has 
proved  to  exist  at  Pittsburg-.  We  refer  the  leg-islature 
to  the  report  of  the  inspectors  of  that  prison,  which  was 
made  to  the  last  session,  for  evidence  upon  this  point. — 
The  passag-es  which  we  have  quoted  from  the  report  of 
the  Boston  society,  coming-  as  they  do  from  an  unpreju- 
diced as  well  as  intelligent  source,  cannot  fail  to  con- 
▼ince  them  of  the  inconveniencies,  that  wiH  probably 
attend  the  experiment  of  settling-  the  convicts  to  labour 
in  the  working  yards  of  the  new  prison  it  Phikdel- 
phia; 

We  have  proved  then,  we  think,  that  of  the  several 
kinds  of  labour  usually  perfoi-med  in  prisons,  only  a 
small  portion  can  be  pursued  in  solitary  cells  by  reason 
of  physical  impediments;  thst,  to  such  as  can  actually  be 
performed  in  cells,  strong-  and  perJiaps  in3urmountaI)le 
objections  exist,  and  lastl}',  that  the  supposed  imjirove- 
ment  of  separate  working  yards  is  liable  to  equally  strong- 
objections,  and  is  perhaps  entirely  incompatible  with 
the  system  of  seclusion  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
of  mankind.  We  pass  now  to  other  considerations  af- 
fecting- this  subject. 

In  the  second  place,  therefore,  supposing-  that  labour 
can  be  performed  with  convenience  in  the  cell  or  yard, 
and  that  the  dang-er  of  disease  in  the  ciose  cell,  or  of  in- 
tercourse in  the  yard,  is  chimei'ical,  we  object  that  any 
kind  of  solitary  labour  will  be  attended  with  great  ex- 
pense and  little  correspondent  profit.  The  enormous 
cost  of  constructing  separate  cells  and  working  yards, 
has  been  stated  in  a  previous  part  of  this  report.  The 
diiference  between  the  annual  interest  upon  this  expen- 
diture, and  the  interest  upon  the  necessary  cost  of  a  pri- 
son containing  separate  dormitories  and  joint  work- 
shops, is  therefore  fairly  to  be  considered  In  estimating 
the  annual  productiveness  of  labour,  performed  accord- 
ing to  either  of  these  systems.  Now,  v/e  have  estimated 
the  cost  of  each  cell  and  yard  in  tlie  new  Philadelphia 
prison  from  official  statements  at  1690  dols.  If,  howev- 
er, a  deduction  be  made  from  the  aggregate  cost  for  the 
■expense  of  the  wall,  so  far  as  "the  same  maybe  consider- 
ed not  absolutely  necessai-y  to  the  system,  the  cost  of 
the  cells  and  yards,  (including  therein  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  erected  for  inspection  and  other  purposes,) 
may  be  estimated  at  about  1400  dols.  for  each  cell. — 
Now,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  probaljlc  expense  of  cells 
on  the  system  of  separate  dormitories  and  joint  labour, 
we  will  take  t'.ie  estimates  of  the  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing 
prisons  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  first  named  pri- 
son, of  which  we  sliall  give  a  more  pai-ticular  account 
hereafter,  was  originally  designed  upon  the  old  system 
of  large  night  rooms,  which  permitted  the  association  of 
convicts.  In  1821  an  alteration  v.as  made  in  the  origi-  \ 
nal  plan,  in  consequence  of  which  tlie  north  wing  and 
front  were  devoted  to  separate  dormitories.  The  cost 
of  these  cells,  550  in  number,  together  with  that  of  the 
workshops,  guard  houses,  engine  houses,  &c.  is  stated 
by  judge  Powers  in  liis  very  valua!)le  account  of  that 
prison  (page  75,)  to  have  been  only  50,800  dols. ;  which 
would  make  the  cost  of  each  cell  only  about  92  dollars. 
As  the  expense  of  the  necessary  appurtenances  of  keep- 
ers house,  and  of  apartments  for  cooking,  &c.  is  not  in- 
included  in  the  estimate,  something  ought  to  be  added 
to  the  above  amount. 

The  state  prison  now  building  at  Sing  Sing,  will  also 
he  more  partieuLii-ly  noticed  hereafter.  It  is  sufficient 
for  the  present  ta  state,  that  the  princijjal  building  vdicn 
completed  will  be  about  509  feet  long-  by  40  feet  wide, 
having  800  cells  aixinged  in  four  tiers  or  stories  of  200 
cells  each.  The  sum  originally  appropriated  by  tiie  le- 
gislature for  the  building  was  70,000  dols.  wliich,  it  has 
been  supposed,  wcMild  cover  the  whole  expense  of  ma- 
terials, and  pay  tlie  first  cost  of  the  scite;  the  ground 
purcha-sed  for  wb.ich  amounted  to  20,000  dollars.  The 
whole  labour  of  construction,  down  to  the  making  of 
locks  and  keys,  for  the  cells,  has  been  performed  by  the 
convicts.     Supposing  only  70,000  dols.  to  have  been 


expended,  the  cost  of  each  cell  to  the  state  would  be 
only  i587  50  or  thereabouts;  but  in  consect>-ience  of  the 
employnrent  of  convict  labour,  this  cannot  be  consider- 
ed  a  just  statement  of  the  cost  as  compared  with  other 
prisons.  If  we  double  the  amount  we  shall  probably 
come  nearer  the  actual  cost  of  the  prison. 

A  state  prison  has  very  recently  been  erected  in  Con- 
necticut, on  tlic  plan  of  those  at  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing; 
which  contains  136  cells.  The  whole  expense,  includ- 
ing shops  at\d  appurtenances  of  all  descriptions,  will,  it 
is  said,  not  exceed  30,000  dols.  ?  which  makes  tlie  cost 
of  each  cell  about  220  dollars.* 

If,  therefore,  we  take  the  highest  of  these  sums,  and 
consider  the  cost  of  the  Connecticut  prison,  as  affording 
a  fair  average  of  the  expense  of  a  prison,  constructed  on 
the  Aub-arn  plan,  v/e  may  estimate  the  cost  of  each  cell: 
at  220  dols.  The  expense  of  the  n^w  Philadelphia  pri- 
son, independent  of  the  wall,  we  have  estimated  at  the 
lowest  amount,  at  abont  1400  dols.  per  cell,  making  a 
difference  of  11  dols.  and  80  cis.  for  each  cell,  or  the 
sum  of  $70  80  per  annum,  for  each  convict  in  the  prison; 
In  other  words,  the  annual  expense  to  the  state  of  PeniY •' 
sylvania  of  each  convict  confined  in  the  Philadelphia  pri- 
son, on  the  system  of  solit.ary  confinement,  will  be  ^70 
80  cts.  greater  than  the  animal  expense  of  each  convict 
in  Connecticut,  s-apposing  the  earnings  of  tlieir  labour  to 
be  equal  in  each.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  however/ 
to  show  that  the  profits  of  joint  labour  must  always  bo 
greater,  than  those  of  solitary  labour.  We  should  tres- 
pass too  much  upon  the  valuable  time  of  the  legislature, 
if  we  v/ere  to  enter  minutely  into  this  point.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  repeat  that  the  most  lucrative  occupations 
are  necessarily  excluded  from  solitary  cells,  and  even 
from  solitary  working  yards,  and  to  add  that  with  re- 
spect to  those  whicli  maybe  pursued  in  solitude,  various 
circumstances  ponibine  to  render  them  more  active  and 
productive,  when  the  artisans  work  together.  Look- 
ing,  tlierefore,  to  tlie  annual  cost  of  sohtary  work- 
shops as  compared  with  joint  ones,  and  to  the  delays 
and  difficulties  attending  solitary  labour,  we  feel  sustain- 
ed in  the  objection,  that  the  profits  of  labour  in  solitary 
confinement  v/ill  be  comparatively  small. 

3.  Another  objection  that  may  be  stated  to  tlie  sys- 
tem of  solitude  with  labour,  arises  from  the  difficulty  of 
enforcing  the  requisite  discipline  and  obedience  to  the 
required  labour.  We  will  suppose  that  a  species  of  la- 
bour suitable  to  a  cell  or  work  yard  is  provided,  and  that 
by  the  regulations  of  the  prison  certain  hours  are  to  be 
devoted  to  laboiu-,  or  a  certain  extent  of  work  is  requir- 
ed to  be  performed.  It  has  already  been  shown,  that 
actual  inspection  of  the  convicts,  while  at  work  in  their 
yards,  is  impracticable,  without  a  multiphcation  of  keep- 
ers far  beyond  any  i>recedent,  and  at  an  expense,  which 
could  not  be  tolerated.  The  only  course  left,  it  seems 
to  us,  where  actual  supervision  is  not  practicable,' iS  to 
require,  that  a  certain  extent  of  work  should  be  perform- 
ed on  certain  lurnishcd  materials;  the  measure  of  the 
labour  necessarily  varying  with  the  age,  sex,  sti-ength, 
skill,  ability  of  the  convict;  and  thus  it  may  be  remark- 
ed in  passing,  must  a  degree  of  intercourse  be  kept  up, 
between  the  keeper  and  convicts,  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  theory  of  solitary  confinement.  We  will  sup- 
pose, however,  that  the  degree  of  labour  proper  for  each 
convict  is  accurately  ascertained,  and  directed  accord- 
inglv;  the  question'then  arises,  in  what  manner  the  di- 
rection is  to  be  enforced.  What  sanction  have  the 
fi-iends  of  this  system  for  their  police  regidations>  Will 
it  be  said  that  a  refusal  to  pcifoi-m  the  required  labour 
may  be  ptinishcd  bv  solitary  confinement'  That  has 
been  already  infiict'cd.  The  confinement  cannot  be 
made  made  more  solitary  tlian  it  nlready  is,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  sa  stem;  and  tlicre  wdl  doubtless  be 
found  persons  who  will  prefer  idleness  in  sohtude  to  la« 
bour  in  solitude.     U  is  presura<?d  that  corpora,!  punish. 

*  2d  report  of  Boston'  Society.  Report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Connecticut  legislaUirc. 
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ment  will  not  be  inflicted,  because  the  practice  of  admi- 
nistering- it  at  other  places,  has  been  loudly  condemn- 
ed by  the  friends  of  the  solitary  system;  and  because  it 
will  be  much  more  liable  to  abuse  in  the  secrecy  and  so- 
litude of  the  cells,  than  in  the  open  and  frequented 
workshops.  It  is  said  however,  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  any  failui-e  to  perform  the  statetl  duty  of  labour, 
because  labour  will  be  reg^-ded  by  the  convicts  as  a  de- 
sirable relief,  to  the  tedium  and  monotony  of  solitary 
confinement.  Admitting-  the  fact  to  be  true  or  probable, 
it  is  evident  that  the  argument  destroys  the  character  of 
labour  as  a  punishment,  and  proves  the  impracticability 
of  connecting  it  with  solitude.  If  labour  be  performed 
by  the  convicts  as  a  relaxation  and  relief  from  solitude, 
they  will  perform  it  only  so  far  and  so  often  as  they  find 
it  preferable  to  idle  solitude,  and  no  further;  and  thus, 
that  which  ought  to  be  imposed  as  a  burden  and  a  pun- 
ishment, will  come  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  depend- 
ing upon  the  pleasure  of  the  convict.  How  far  such  a 
state  of  things  would  be  compatible  with  a  sound  sys- 
tem of  penitentiary  punishment,  it  is  perhaps  not  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  If  the  labour  imposed  be  really  hard 
labour,  according  to  the  words  and  spii'it  of  the  penal 
code,  it  may  not  be  considered,  by  the  general  mass  of 
the  inmates  of  the  prison,  as  a  very  desirable  relief  from 
idleness. 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  found  difficult  to 
enforce  hard  laboui*  in  solitude  in  the  manner  in  which 
alone  it  ought  to  be  perfonned  within  the  walls  of  a  pri- 
son, namely,  by  constant,  rigid  application  at  certain 
prescribed  hours. 

With  these  suggestions  we  leave  for  the  present  the 
subject  of  solitary  labour,  and  proceed  to  consider  tlie 
system  of  puuishment  which  we  have  placed  last  in  the 
order  above  stated,  namely. 

10.  Solitary  confinement  at  night,  with  joint  and  clas- 
sified labour  during  the  day. 

In  order  that  the  legislature  may  possess  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  general  character  and  practical  operations  of 
this  system,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  enter  some- 
what into  detail  respecting  it;  and  we  believe  the  object 
will  best  be  attained,  by  an  account  of  one  or  two  of 
the  prisons,  in  which  the  system  has  been  thoroughly 
tried. 

It  was  remarked  by  the  excellent  and  enlightened 
Howard,  so  far  back  as  \77&,  that  "the  prisons  in  the 
United  Provinces  are  so  quiet,  and  most  of  them  so  clean 
that  a  visiter  can  hardly  beheve  that  he  is  in  gaol.  In 
most  of  the  prisons  for  criminals  there  are  so  many 
rooms  that  each  prisoner  is  kept  separate.  The  states 
do  not  transport  convicts;  but  men  are  put  to  labour  in 
the  rasp-houses,  and  women  to  proper  work  in  the  spin- 
houses.-  upon  this  professed  maxim,  make  them  diligent 
and  they  will  be  honest,"  &c.* 

But  the  institution  which  beyond  all  others,  does  ho- 
nour to  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  is  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Ghent,  called  the  Maison  de  Force,  which 
may  be  considered  as  having  furnished  the  model  for  that 
at  Auburn,  and  for  other  similar  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  prepared  the  following  account  of  its 
organization  and  mode  of  operation  from  some  authentic 
statement,  f 

The  prison  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  canal,  and  was 
desigTied  on  the  plan  of  an  octagon,  witli  light  buildings 
radiating  from  a  common  centre.  At  the  pei-iod  of  How- 
ard's visit  (1776)  only  four  sides  were  finished;  in  1817, 
a  fifth  was  added.  The  buildings  designed  for  the  sleep- 
ing apartments  of  the  convicts  are  divided  into  four  sto- 
ries, on  each  of  which  is  a  corridor  or  passage,  six  feet 
nine  inches  wide,  quite  open  to  the  air  of  the  adjoining 
court  or  yai-d.     Adjoining  each  passage   is  a  range  of 

^/o^*^^t  °^  prisons,  &c,  by  John  Howard,  F.  R.  S.  n 
44,  3d  edit.  London  1784.  * 

r.i»^  "i°«?o'''^  °"  I*'''"'^"^-  1^84.     Buxton  on  prison  disci- 
Soc"*^  t    1823  ^         Report  of  London  Prison  DiscipHm? 


bed-rooms,  six  feet  ten  inches  by  five  feet  four  inches; 
and  seven  feet  eight  inches  high;  the  door-way  2  feet. 
Eacli  convict,  therefore,  occupies  a  separate  cell, 
which  is  fiu'nished  with  a  bedstead,  a  straw  bed,  a  mat- 
trass,  a  pillow,  a  pair  of  sheets,  two  blankets  in  winter, 
and  one  in  summer.  Each  room  has  a  little  bench,  and 
a  shutter  to  the  lattice  window  (19  inches  by  15  in  the 
door,)  which,  when  opened  and  turned  down,  sen'es  for 
a  table.  In  the  wall  is  a  little  cupboard,  two  feet  by  one 
and  ten  inches  deep.  All  the  rooms  are  vaulted,  to  pre- 
vent fire  from  running  from  story  to  story.  Prisoners 
are  committed  to  this  penitentiary  to  remain  from  one 
year  to  twenty  years,  according  to  their  crimes.  On  their 
arrival  they  are  suitably  cleaned;  and  each  receives  an 
uniform  suit  of  clothes,  marked  with  the  number  of  the 
room  which  he  is  to  occupy. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  the  prisoners  leave 
their  rooms  at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  repair  to  the 
apartment  for  meals,  where  after  hearing  prayers,  they 
obtain  their  breakiast,  for  which  half  an  hour  is  allowed. 
They  then  proceed  to  their  work,  which  is  performed 
according  to  classes,  in  rooms  170  feet  long  and  26  feet 
broad.  The  principal  employment  in  1817,  was  weav- 
ing calicoe-damask,  and  sacking  cloth;  but  there  were 
shops  for  sawyers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  &c.  The 
manufactory  is  under  the  charge  of  a  conti-actor,  who 
furnishes  each  prisoner  daily  with  26  ounces  of  brown 
bread,  and  two  quarts  of  soup,  for  which  he  receives 
from  the  government  3  pence  half  penny  of  Eng-lish  mo- 
ney per  head;  equal  to  about  6|  cents  daily.  He  pro- 
vides also  raw  materials  for  the  manufactory;  these  are 
weighed  when  they  are  given  out,  and  when  they  are 
returned;  and  the  prisoner  must  pay  for  any  deficiency. 
The  contractor  also  finds  machinery;  but  the  person 
who  uses  it  is  answerable  for  any  accident.  The  work 
done  is  estimated  according  to  a  regulated  price,  and  the 
prisoner  receives  at  one  time  the  whole  amount  of  his 
earnings  every  week.  The  contractor  appoints  from 
among  the  prisoners,  two  or  mo  e  overseers  in  each 
room,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the  operations  of  the 
others,  and  preserve  silencfe.  At  noon  the  prisoners  are 
allowed  two  hours  for  dinner,  for  making  their  beds, 
(which  in  fair  weather  they  bring  out  to  air)  and  for  ex- 
ercise. At  night  they  have  an  hour  for  supper.  A  bell 
placed  at  a  window,  over  the  gateway,  g-ives  notice  of 
the  arrival  of  the  hour  of  meals,  &c.  when  the  convicts 
are  conducted  in  perfect  silence  and  order,  to  their  ap- 
pointed places.  Spirituous  liquors  are  expressly  pro- 
hibited. Divine  service  is  performed  every  Sunday. — 
At  dark  the  prisoners  are  shut  up  in  their  respective 
cells.  The  discipline  is  enforced  by  solitary  confine- 
ment, in  cells  without  beds  or  other  comforts  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  ten  days.  Corporeal  punishment  by 
stripes  or  flagellation  is  also  allowed;  but  in  practice  it  is 
not  resorted  to  "merely  because  it  was  found  to  be  un- 
necessary."* 

We  will  now  state  the  opinions  of  some  judicious  ob- 
servers upon  the  system  thus  pursued  at  the  Ghent  peni- 
tentiary. Mr.  Howard,  who  visited  it  in  1776,  in  1778' 
and  in  1783,  speaks  thus:  "I  was  present  dui-ing  the 
whole  time  the  men  criminals  were  at  dinner,  and  much 
admired  the  regularity,,  decency,  and  order  with  which 
the  whole  was  conducted.  Every  thing  was  done  at  a 
word  given  by  a  director;  no  noise  or  confusion  appear- 
ed; and  this  company,  of  near  190  stout  criminals,  was 
governed  with  as  much  apparent  case,  as  the  most  sober 
and  well  disposed  assembly  in  civil  society."  "I  re-visited 
the  prison  in  1778  with  one  of  the  magistrates,  and  found 
that  they  were  still  canying  on  a  well  regulated  manu- 
factory. There  were  280  men  prisoners  and  lir  womeiu 
These  latter  had  on  their  house  clothes,  and  were  at 
work.  Most  of  them  were  spinning  or  knitting,  ranged 
in  proper  order,  attentive  and  quiet.  I  was  informed 
that  all  the  prisoners  were  allowed  one-fiiflh  of  their 
earnings  for  themselves.     I  brought  home  specimens  of 

•  Buxton  on  Prison  Discipline,  p.  91. 
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the  doth  as  I  did  of  the  paper  from  Brussels;  which  I 
mention  because  I  know  an  idea  has  prevailed,  that  no 
manufacture  can  be  carried  on  by  convicts,  to  any  valua- 
ble purpose."  "The  number  of  the  criminals,  in  De- 
cember 1781,  was  206.  They  were  spinning-,  weaving-, 
making  nets,  making-  and  mending-  clothes,  or  working- 
in  the  bakehouse  and  kitchen;  and  appeared  clean  and 
healthy.  The  doors  of  the  bed-rooms  were  open  while 
they  were  out  in  the  day  time;  and  none  of  the  rooms 
appeared  in  the  least  offensive."     "At  my  visit  in  1783, 

1  found  here  a  great  alteration  for  the  worse;  the  flou- 
rishing and  useful  manufactory  destroyed;  and  the  looms 
and  utensils  all  sold  in  consequence  of  the  emperor's  too 
hasty  attention  to  a  petition  from  a  few  interested  per- 
sons. That  which  ought  to  be  the  leading  view  in  all 
such  houses  is  now  lost.  Many  formerly  ascribed  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  their  lives  to  the  trades  they 
have  learned,  and  the  attention  hete  paid  them;  butnow 
the  men  and  women  (the  former  326  in  number,  the  lat- 
ter 150)  do  not  earn  one  with  another  seven  farthings  a 
day.  Their  victuals  are  also  reduced,  their  bread  now 
made  in  the  house  is  now  ammunition  bread.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  vile  policy,  I  foiuidthe  aspect  of  the  pri- 
soners quite  changed;  nor  could  I  wonder  to  hear  that  a 
quarter  of  the  house  is  soon  to  be  fitted  up  for  an  in- 
firmary." 

This  untoward  state  of  things  fortunately  did  not  con- 
tinue long.  The  system  of  manufacturing  labour  was 
restoi-ed;  and  with  it  returned  the  good  order  and  good 
health  of  the  convicts.  l"hirty-four  years  after  the  last 
visit  of  Mr.  Howard,  the  penitentiary  at  Ghent  was  again 
examined  by  another  benevolent  and  intelligent  observ- 
er. Mr.  Buxton,  in  his  work  on  prison  discipline,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred,  thus  speaks  of  its  con- 
dition in  1817. 

"The  utmost  order  and  regularity  are  preserved.  No 
prisoner  Is  allowed  to  speak;  and  to  such  an  extent  was 
this  prohibition  earned,  that  they  did  not  answer  our 
questions  when  we  addressed  them.  I  never  saw  any 
manufactory  in  which  the  workmen  were  more  busy; 
wherever  we  went  there  was  no  noise,  but  the  motion 
of  the  shuttle;  and  every  eye  and  every  hand  was  engag- 
ed. Whether  our  conductor  was  with  us  or  at  a  distance 
no  difference  was  observable.  In  fact,  order  was  carried 
to  Its  hig-hest  point."  "The  number  of  sick  did  not  ex- 
ceed 25.  The  whole  number  of  prisoners  was  rather 
more  than  1300.  To  our  question:  'Out  of  100  persons 
released  from  this  prison  how  many  return  hither,'  the 
sub-jailer  rephed,  about  five.  In  answer  to  the  same 
question,  the  governor  said:  'That  of  the  felons  ten  per 
•cent,  returned,  but  hardly  any  of  the  misdemeanants.' 
By  this  excellent  system  the  convict  gains  habits  of  order, 
self-restraint,  and  subjection  of  mind;  diligence  becomes 
agreeable  by  the  wages  it  produces.  At  present  he  re- 
ceives the  whole  amount  of  his  earnings,  but  this  is  a 
new  and  bad  arrangement;  and  it  is  intended  to  revert  to 
the  old  plan,  by  which  one-third  was  resei-ved  for  his 
use  on  his  departure.  Many  instances  have  occurred 
within  the  governor's  recollection,  of  persons  acquii-ing 

2  or  300  francs;  and  at  this  time  he  knows  many  trades- 
men m  Ghent,  who  on  leaving  prison  had  set  up  in  the 
business  which  they  had  learned,  had  been  enabled  to 
do  so  by  the  capital  they  h.ive  thus  saved,  and  had  flour- 
ished by  those  habits  of  industry,  which  they  had  thus 
acquired.  Nothing  in  the  whole  institution  struck  me 
so  much  as  the  subdued,  civil,  submissive,  decent  beha- 
viour of  all  the  prisoners.  There  was  a  degree  of  clean- 
liness in  their  persons,  and  an  air  of  cheerfulness  in  their 
countenances,  in  short,  an  appearance  of  comfort  and 
respectability,  which  was  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
success  of  the  system." 

Similar  testimony  is  borne,  in  1823,  by  the  London 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline.  The 
following  extract  from  their  sixth  report,  furnishes,  we 
think,  valuable  Information:  "One-third  of  the  earnings 
is  allowed  to  the  prisoners,  of  which  one-third  is  re- 
served until   their  discharge.     The   other  two-tlilrds, 


which  arc  accounted  for  to  the  government,  serve,  it  is 
supposed,  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment. As  the  directors  do  not  publisli  any  statement  of 
the  weekly  expenditure,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  accu- 
rate calculation  of  the  proportion  between  tlie  profits  of 
the  labour  and  the  general  disbursements.  Pi-(  fit  beintj 
the  leading  object  of  the  establishment,  it  has  been  found 
more  advantageous  to  confine  large  numbers  together 
with  a  view  to  the  facilities  of  manufacture,  than  to  sub- 
divide them  into  a  greater  number  of  classes;  a  system 
so  incalculably  beneficial,  especially  In  cases  of  juvenilo 
delinquency,  which  are  here  very  inadequately  provid- 
ed for.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  if  the  ofh- 
cer  who  is  always  present  during  the  day  time,  while  tho 
prisoners  are  at  work,  is  able  to  maintain  silence  and  g-ood 
order,  with  half  the  attention  he  appeared  to  pay  to  it. 
During  the  present  visit,  but  little  opportunity  of  mis- 
chievous or  criminal  instruction  seems  to  be  aftbrded  to 
individuals,  v/ho  are  thus  under  constant  employment 
and  superintendance." 

Such  are  the  arrangements  and  character  of  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Ghent,  which  for  the  last  half  century  appears 
from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  competent  observers, 
to  have  effected  very  important  objects  in  penal  disci- 
pline. We  proceed  now  to  give  an  account  of  an  insti- 
tution upon  a  similar  plan  in  this  country. 

The  state  prison  at  Alburn,  in  New  York,  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  1816,  and  with  its  wings  and  work 
shops,  occupies  the  four  sides  of  a  hollow  square,  en- 
closed by  a  wall  of  500  feet  on  each  side.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  buildings  is  the  keeper's  dwelling,  the  south 
front  and  wing  are  upon  the  plan  of  the  old  penitentia- 
ries, being  principally  divided  into  large  rooms,  intend- 
ed for  the  sleeping  places  of  the  convicts.  The  whole 
prison  was  originally  intended  to  be  constructed  on  the 
old  plan,  with  halls  on  one  side  and  large  adjoining  rooms 
on  the  other;  but,  in  1819,  the  legislature,  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  crime,  and  the  condition  of  the  old  peni- 
tentiaries, authorised  an  alteration  in  the  plans,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  north  wing  and  front  were  con- 
structed as  they  now  stand.  They  contain  in  all  550 
cells  or  separate  apartments,  distributed  into  four  tiers 
or  stories,  and  constructed  on  each  side  of  the  block  or 
wing.  In  the  centre  of  the  block  is  a  solid  stone  wall, 
two  feet  in  thickness;  the  side  walls  are  one  foot  thick, 
and  those  in  front  two  feet.  The  cells  ai-e  each  7  feet 
long,  7  feet  high,  and  3-h  feet  wide.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  door  of  each  cell  Is  an  iron  grate,  about  18  inches 
by  20,  the  bars  of  which  are  round  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  placed  about  two 
Inches  asunder,  leaving  orifices  large  enough  to  admit 
the  necessary  air,  heat  dnd  light.  The  door  of  the  cell 
closes  in  the  inner  edge  of  the  wall,  leaving  a  recess  be- 
tween the  door  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  wall,  of  about 
two  feet  in  depth.  The  door  is  fastened  by  a  strong  latch 
connected  by  a  hook  with  a  bar  of  iron  placed  over  it. — 
This  bar  extends  from  the  latch  two  feet  horizontally  to 
the  outer  edge  of  the  wall,  thence  at  a  right  angle  eigh- 
teen inches  horizont.ily  to  the  lock,  which  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  prisoner.  The  cells  are  ventiktcd  by  a 
pipe  or  ventilator  two  and  a  half  Inches  in  d'ameter, 
running  from  near  the  top,  on  the  back  wall  of  the  cell, 
into  conductors  four  Inches  square,  fixed  in  the  middle 
of  the  centre  wall  of  the  block,  which  extend  from  the 
bottom  throug-h  the  wall,  and  come  out  above;  so  that  a 
current  of  air  is  created  running  fiom  the  warm  halls 
through  the  cells  and  ventilators,  which  brings  into  the 
cells  a  constant  succession  of  fresh  air,  and  carries  off  the 
effluvia  generated  in  each.  In  addition  to  this,  large 
ventilatO)-s  are  constructed  from  the  top  of  the  halls 
throug-h  the  arch  and  roof,  which  can  be  opened  and 
closed  at  pleasure.  The  block,  on  each  .side  of  which 
these  cells  are  arranged  is  contained  within  walls,  pa- 
rallel to  and  equidistant  from  the  block.  The  external 
wall  is  206  feet  long,  46  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  thick.  In 
these  walls  are  three  rows  of  windows,  which  are  glazed 
and  secured  by  a  strong  grating  of  iron.     They  are  sul- 
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ficicp.tly  large  and  numerous  to  afford  perfect  ventilation 
and  lig'lit  to  the  cells.  The  area  between  the  cells  and 
the  parallel  walls,  which  is  ten  feet  wide,  is  open  from 
the  gTOund  to  the  roof;  of  this  interval,  three  feet  ad- 
joining- the  cells  are  occupied  by  the  galleries.  Five 
small  stoves  and  six  large,  and  twelve  small  lamps  placed 
in  the  open  area,  in  front  of  the  cells,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  prisoners,  afford  heat  and  light  for  550  cells,-  and 
one  sentinel  or  watchman  is  found  sufficient  to  guard 
400  prisoners,  and  to  prevent  communication  between 
them.  The  space  in  front  of  the  cells  forms  a  complete 
.sounding  gallery;  so  th.at  a  watchman  in  the  open  area 
on  tlie  ground  can  hear  even  a  whisper  from  a  distant 
cell  in  the  upper  stor}-. 

Such  are  the  provisions  and  precautions  for  the  sepa- 
rate confinement  of  the  prisoners  at  night.  In  the  day 
time,  thev  are  compelled  to  labour  together,  in  an  order- 
ly anvl  penitential  manner.  Soon  after  day  light,  on  a 
signal  given  by  the  prison  bell,  the  turnkeys  unlocks  the 
doors  of  the  cells,  when  the  convicts,  each  with  his 
night  tub,  water  can,  and  mush  kid,  march  out;  and 
having  disposed  of  these  articles  according  to  the  order 
of  the  prison,  proceed  to  the  worksliops,  where  they  be- 
gin the  labour  of  the  day.  At  a  fixed  hour  another  bell 
is  rung,  when  the  convicts  form  again  in  a  line,  and 
m.arch  in  perfect  silence,  with  closed  files,  to  the  mess 
room,  where  they  sit  down  to  breakfast,  at  narrow  ta- 
bles, so  arranged,  that  they  are  placed  with  their  backs 
to  each  other,  and  are  unable  to  exchange  even  looks  or 
signs.  After  an  interval  of  frojn  20  to  30  minutes,  they 
are  marched  back  in  the  same  manner  as  before  to  the 
workshops.  At  12  o'clock  dinner  takes  place,  to  which 
the  convict  is  m.arched  as  at  breakfast,  and  the  same 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  intercourse.  On  the  approach 
of  night,  the  convicts  wash  their  faces  and  hands,  and, 
then,  at  the  ringing  of  the  yard  bell,  form  a  line  in  their 
proper  places,  according  to  the  number  of  tlieir  cells, 
march  out  of  the  shops  to  their  rows  of  tubs,  and  at  the 
M'ord  of  command  take  them  up,  step  forward  and  ^mp- 
ty  into  the  drain  the  water  which  had  been  placed  in 
them  in  the  morning  to  purify  them.  They  then  pro- 
ceed with  closed  files,  the  tubs  hanging  on  their  arms, 
to  the  wash  room,  adjoining  the  kitchen,  where  their 
mush  and  molasses  in  a  kid,  and  water  in  a  can,  for 
drinking,  have  been  placed  together,  in  rows,  by  tlie 
cooks;  and,  without  breaking  their  step,  the  convicts 
stoop  and  take  up  the  cKn  and  the  kid,  and  march  to 
their  respective  galleries,  enter  their  own  cells  as  they 
arrive  at  them,  and  pull  the  doors  partly  shut.  Eacli 
gallery  is  occupied  by  one  company,  which  is  marched 
and  locked  up  by  one  turnkey,  with  two  keys  differing 
from  each  other,  and  from  all  the  rest.  The  convicts 
then  cat  supper  in  their  respective  cells.  At  an  eai-iy 
hour  they  are  required,  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  to  take 
off  their  clothes  and  go  to  bed,  upon  their  canvass  ham- 
mocks; but  when  well  tliey  are  not  permitted  to  lie 
down  before  tiie  bell  rings,  nor  to  get  up  again,  but  from 
{leccssity,  until  the  ringing  of  the  morning  bell.  Dur- 
ing the  night,  tiarnkeys  are  constantly  employed  in  mov- 
ing round  the  galleries,  wearing  woollen  socks  on  tlieir 
feet,  and  walking  so  noiselessly  that  the  convicts  arc  not 
able  to  discover  their  presence  or  absence;  and  thus,  tlie 
whole  wing,  containing  between  4  and  500  convicts,  is 
preserved  in  perfect  stillness  and  order.  It  is  ol)vious, 
from  the  local  suTangements,  that  no  communication 
whatever  can  take  place  between  the  convicts  at  night 
without  the  connivance  or  negligcTice  of  the  turnkeys; 
which  also  is  guarded  against  by  the  visits  of  the  keep- 
er  and  his  deputies,  at  different  hours  of  the  night. 

The  labour  performed  in  the  worksliops,  at  the  Au- 
hurn  prison,  is  of  vsirious  descriptions;  ali  .however  use- 
ful and  profitable.  On  the  .31st  of  October,  l«2r),  the 
convicts  then  in  the  prison  were  employed. as  follows. 


Shoemakers 

65 

Tailors 

67 

Coopers 

Gardeners,  Wood  Sawvers, 

&c. 

106 
15 

jyed  in  the  hospital 
in  tlie  kitchen 

2 
17 

421 

Females 

8 

Sick,  in  the  hospital 
Insane,  in  the  cells 

4 
2 

'i'otal. 

435 

For  several  years  after  the  erection  of  this  prison,  the 
agent  purchased  all  the  raw  materials,  caused  them  to 
be  manufactured  in  the  prison,  and  sold  them  from  the 
prison  stores,  on  account  of  the  state.  Very  serious 
losses  resulted  from  this  system,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  legislature  abolished  it,  and  adopted  the  plan  of  hir- 
ing by  conti-act,  which  is  now  pui'sued  with  decided  ad- 
vantage. The  contractors  furnish  the  materials,  pay  a 
certain  fixed  sum  per  diem  for  the  labour  of  the  convict,- 
and  dispose  of  the  articles  mimufiictured  exclusively  oh 
their  own  account.  The  following  statement  exhibits 
the  contract  prices  for  each  kind  of  labour.  It  is  pro- 
posed here  to  remark,  that  the  existing  contiacts  were 
made  under  circumstances  very  unfavourable  for  the 
prison,  and  that  when  these  contiacts  shall  expire,  it  is 
expected  that  larger  prices  will  be  obtained /)er  diem  for 
the  labour  of  the  convicts. 


Coopers'  shop 
Tailors'       do. 
Slioemakers'  do. 
Weavers'        do. 
Tool  shop 
Spoolers,  (all  invalids) 


axevAgo  per  diem,  about  23  cents, 
do.  15 

do.  25 

do.  20 

do.  30 


do. 


10 


in  thp  Carpenter's  shop 
Blacksmiths 
IVeavei's 


77 

28 

J  04 


The  whole  number  of  prisoners  hired  on  contract,  in 
October  1826,  was  327;  the  remainder  being  employed 
on  work  for  the  prison,  or  for  customers,  &.c.  The  con- 
tractors are  allowed  at  all  times  to  visit  the  shops,- where 
the  convicts  are  employed  by  them,  but  never  to  spealfc 
to  the  convicts,  or  give  them  any  directions  whatever. 
Each  shop  is  superintended  by  at  least  one  turnkey, 
who  is  master  of  the  mechanic  business  pursued  in  it, 
who  instructs  new  convicts,  and  compels  the  old  to  do 
their  best  work.  The  contractors  give  all  their  instruc- 
tion through  the  mechanic  turnkeys,  with  some  excc]>- 
tions.  The  convicts  are  forbidden  to  speak  to  each  oth^r, 
under  severe  penalties,  and  they  pursue  their  labour 
with  downcast  eyes,  and  in  an  humble  and  penitential 
manner.  In  all  the  shops  they  are  so  managed,  as  far  as 
possible,  as  not  to  face  each  other;  and  all  necessary 
communication  on  the  subject  of  their  work  is  perform- 
ed through  the  medium  of  the  supei-intendants. 

The  discipline  of  the  prison  is  enforced  by  the  pnriish- 
ment  of  stripes,  inflicted  by  the  assistant  keepers,  upoii 
the  back  of  the  prisoners,  in  such  manner  as  to  produce 
personal  suffering  in  the  delinquent,  Mithout  danger  to 
the  health  or  any  vital  part.  We  say  that  the  rules  of 
the  prison  are  thus  enforced,  because  such  is  the  autho- 
rity given  to  the  ofiicers;  but,  as  at  Ghent,  in  pointof 
fact  the  power  is  rarely  exercised;  since  the  existence 
of  it,  and  the  known  determination  to  exercise  it,  seem 
to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  entire  subordination.  An 
act  of  the  legislature  authorises  the  infliction  of  stripes, 
not  exceeding  39  in  number,  in  the  ]ircsence  of  onq  of 
the  inspectors;  but  in  case  of  infraction  of  order  in  the 
workshops,  the  deputy  keepers  inflict  the  necessary  pu- 
nishment, without  previous  recourse  to  the  inspectors. 
This  practice  seems  to  be  entirely  con:-onant  with  the 
principles  of  the  common  law,  ar.cl  appears  to  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  .is  well  as  of  the 
courts  of  justice. 
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The  expenses  of  the  prison  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
31st  of  October,  1826,  (the  last  of  wWeh  a.ceounts  have 
reached  us)  amount  to  $30,718  05 

If  we  deduct  from  this  amount  the  sums 
expended  for  the  transportation  of  convicts, 
the  repairs  of  the  prison,  and  other  mat- 
ters, not  strictly  chargeable  to  the  annual 
expenses,  amounting  to  4,835  29 

The  actual  expense  of  the  convicts  for 
the    year,    including-   the   pay  of  officers, 

.clothing,  provisions,  &c.  

And  the  tolls  for  labour,  will  amount  to         $C5,882  76 
The  receipts  from  the  labour  of  the   con- 
victs during  the  same  period,  amoimted 
to  $21,970  87 

Received  from  visitors  1,182  75 

Total  receipts     23,153  62 


Leaving  a  balance  against  the  prison  from 

this  source,  of  g2,729  14 


The  average  number  of  convicts  during  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  31st  of  December,  1826,  was  433,  making  the 
actual  cost  to  the  state  of  each  convict  for  support,  &c. 
during  the  year,  only  6  dollars  and  30  cents. 

We  have,  thus,  stated  the  arrangements,  operations, 
and  financial  concerns,  of  the  Auburn  prison,  with  a  de- 
gree of  minuteness,  which  we  trust  the  importance  of  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  subject  will  excuse.  It 
remains  for  us  to  state  the  effect  which  an  examination 
of  the  prison  has  produced  on  the  minds  of  capable  and 
unprejudiced  observers,  and  to  add  what  occurred  to 
ourselves  in  the  course  of  two  visits  to  this  establish- 
ment. 

The  first  report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  of 
Boston,  contains  the  following:  "  At  Auburn  we  have  a 
more  beautiful  example  still,  of  what  may  be  done  with 
proper  discipline,  in  a  prison  well  constructed.  It  is 
not  possible  to  describe  the  pleasure,  which  we  feel  in 
contemplating  this  noble  institution,  after  wading 
through  the  fraud  and  material  and  moral  filth  of  many 
prisons.  We  regard  It  as  a  model  worthy  of  the  world's 
imitation.  We  do  not  mean  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
institution,  which  admits  of  improvement;  for  there  have 
been  a  few  cases  of  unjustifiable  severity  of  punishment; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  institution  is  immensely  elevated 
above  the  old  penitentiaries.  The  whole  establishment 
from  the  gate  to  the  sewer,  is  a  specimen  of  neatness. — 
The  unremitted  industry,  the  entire  subordination,  and 
subdued  feeling  of  the  convicts,  has  probably  no  parallel 
among  an  equal  number  of  convicts.  In  their  solitary 
cells  they  spend  the  night  with  no  other  book  but  the 
bible."  "  From  one  end  of  the  shops  to  the  other,  it  is 
the  testimony  of  many  witnesses,  that  they  have  passed 
more  than  300  convicts,  without  seeing  one  leave  his 
work  or  turn  his  head  to  gaze  at  them.  There  is  the 
most  pei-fect  attention  to  business  from  morning  till 
night,  interrupted  only  by  the  time  necessary  to  dine." 
Under  tliese  circumstances  they  are  provided  with  the 
word  of  God,  by  a  law  of  the  state  whicli  requires  that 
every  cell  should  be  supplied  with  a  bible  or  testament. 
They  also  receive  the  undivided  attention  of  a  most  wise 
and  faithful  religious  teacher,  who  spends  all  his  time  in 
the  prison  visiting  the  sick;  teaching  those  wlio  cannot 
read;  preaching  in  the  chapel  on  the  Sabbath  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ;  and  afterwards  in  g'oing 
from  cell  to  cell,  to  administer  the  reproof  and  consola- 
tions of  religion,  to  individuals.  The  influence  of  the 
chaplain,  according  to  tlie  testimony  of  all  the  officers, 
is  most  salutary  and  powerful;  and  the  various  expres- 
sions of  confidence  and  affection  exhibited  towards  him 
by  the  convicts,  is  most  cheering  to  himself "  "It  is 
h.irdly  necessary  to  add  that  at  Auburn  there  is  an,  ex- 
clusion of  all  the  positive  evils  of  the  old  system,  wuich 
arise  from  crowded  night  rooms,  evil  communications, 
jnstaiction  in  all  the  arts  of  pick  pockets,  thieves,  incen- 


diaries, and  counterfeiters;  and  fibove  all  form  the  exis- 
tence of  a  crime,  which  is  not  fit  to  be  named  amoii^ 
christians.  These  great  ends  are  gained,  partly  by  dis- 
cipline and  partly  by  construction."     (Page  57' — 59.) 

Similar  testimony  is  borne  in  the  second  annual  report 
of  this  useful  society. 

Governor  Lincoln  of  Massachusetts  in  his  message  to 
the  legislature  of  January  1826,  recommends  the  erec- 
tion of  a  penitentiary  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Auburn,  of 
which  he  speaks  in  the  following  terms,  "  as  the  best 
model  of  a  structure  of  this  description,  securing  the 
most  entire  solitude  of  persons,  with  an  effectual  ar- 
rangement for  detecting  the  slightest  attempt  at  corres- 
pondence by  conversation,  the  prison  at  Auburn  in  the 
state  of  New  Yoi'k  is  particularly  to  be  prefeiTcd.  The 
whole  expense  of  the  proposed  building  constructed  as 
it  should  be  of  unhammered  stone  may  be  estimated  not 
to  exceed  thirty -five  thousand  dollars." 

In  May  1826,  a  committee  of  the  Connecticut  legisla- 
ture,  appointed  on  the  subject  of  the  erection  of  a  ne\v 
penitentiary,  made  a  report,  recommending  the  con- 
struction of  a  prison  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Auburn.  The 
following  extract  exhibits  their  views  of  the  question: 
"  AVe  cannot  but  feel,  that  the  declaration  of  the  last  le- 
gislature contained  in  the  resolution  under  which  we  act,, 
"that  it  is  expedient  that  buildings  should  be  construct- 
ed for  Newgate  prison,  containing  such  a  number  of 
cells,  that  each  prisoner  may  be  subjected  to  sohtaiy 
confinement,  at  least  during  the  Intervals  of  labour,"  is- 
one  which  will  receive  the  assent  of  every  man,  who 
will  yield  his  assent  to  the  facts.  These  facts  on  which 
the  foregoing  remarks  are  founded,  cannot  with  proprie- 
ty be  fully  presented  in  a  report,"  &c.  "As  to  the  plan 
of  the  building  proposed  to  be  erected,  we  are  fortu- 
nately presented  with  one  in  the  Auburn  prison,  in  the 
state  of  New  York  which  has  stood  the  test  of  experi- 
ence. This  prison  has  so  entirely  answered  the  view  of 
its  projectors,  that  the  legislature  of  that  state  have  or- 
dered the  erection  of  another  prison  on  nearly  the  same 
plan  at  Sing  Sing  near  Hudson  river;  and  have  decided 
to  abandon  tlie  state  prison  in  the  city  of  New  York  on 
which  has  been  expended  more  than  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  On  this  subject,  therefore,  we  feel  ourselves 
authorised  to  say,  with  confidence,  that  the  plan  of  the 
Auburn  prison  should  in  its  principal  features  be  follow- 
ed as  a  model."*  In  conformity  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee,  a  penitentiary  was  constructed  at 
Wethersfield  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Auburn;  and  we  un- 
derstand is  now  in  successful  operation. 

In  1824,  the  legislature  of  New  York  appointed  three 
commissioners  to  visit  the  state  prisons  at  New  York  and 
Auburn  and  to  report  on  their  compai-ative  efficiency  for 
the  purpose  of  punishment.  From  the  report  which 
was  rjade  on  the  15th  of  January  1825,  and  to  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  refer,  we  think  it  material 
to  our  present  enquiry  to  extract  the  following  pas- 
sages: "The  Auburn  prison,  combining  the  construc- 
tion of  tlic  prison  with  the  discipline  enforced  in 
it,  presents  the  following  advantages: — 'that  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  can  be  enforced  with  almost  abso- 
lute certalntysince  escapes  must  be  nearly  impos- 
sible, and  conspiracy  quite  so;  and  an  attempt  at  m- 
surrection  therefore  hopeless.  '  Consequently,  that  the 
prism  is  governed  with  great  comparative  safety  to  the 
lives  both  of  tlic  keepers  and  priscmcrs,  which  in  case  of 
insurrection  arc  necessarily  in  danger.  The  separate 
cells  by  night,  and  the  silence  preserved  always,  entire- 
ly prevent  all  contamination  among  the  prisoners;  thus 
at  once  is  excluded  tlie  great  question  of  the  classifica- 
tion of  convicts,whic]i  has  so  much  engaged  the  attention 
of  benevolent  men  in  Europe  and  America.  By  this  sys- 
tem everv  prisoner  forms  a  class  by  himself;  and  to  all 
It  will  only  be  observed  that  intercourse  at  night  is  quite 


*  Report  of  the  committee  of  the  Connecticut  Icglsla.- 
turp,  &.C.  JS'ew  Haven  1826,  page  7. 
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moral  and  social  purposes  he  is  insolated.  The  novice 
in  crime  may  work  for  years  by  the  side  of  the  mcst  ex- 
pert felon,  without  making-  any  progress  in  the  myste- 
ries of  criminalty.  The  prisoners  are  compelled  to  work 
dillg-ently  and  profitably,  and  are  deterred  from  spoiling 
their  work.  And  we  may  add,  as  an  important  feature 
of  this  system  that  if  any  human  means  can  as  it  were 
enforce  repentance  and  amendment  it  is  this.  The  en- 
tire separation  from  all  criminal  associates,  the  sobriety 
of  feelings  consequent  upon  temperance  and  labour,  and 
most  of  all  the  sadness  of  solitude  most  frequently  make 
serious  impressions.  We  have  seen  manifest  proofs  of 
such  impressions  among-  the  prisoners;  and  only  wish 
there  were  reason  to  expect  they  would  be  perma- 
nent."* 

In  1826,  a  commission  composed  of  the  same  gentle- 
men was  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  to 
visit  the  state  prison  at  Auburn.  Their  report,  which 
was  made  to  the  senate  on  the  loth  of  January  1827, 
contains  an  elaborate  examination  of  certain  charges  of 
misconduct  preferred  against  some  of  the  subordinate 
officers  of  the  prison.  The  following  passage  shows  the 
opinion  of  the  commissioners  on  the  efficacy  of  the  pri- 
son to  be  unchanged:  "With  these  views,  we  consider 
now,  as  in  our  former  report,  that  the  Auburn  prison 
with  its  government  and  discipline,  as  it  was  then,  and 
now  is,  notwithstanding  tlie  faults  and  abuses  in  pi-actice 
pointed  out,  is  much  better  calculated  to  efiect  the  pur- 
poses suggested,  than  any  other  which  we  have  heai-d  or 
have  any  knowledge  off 

An  additional  and  important  evidence  of  the  operation 
of  the  system,  pui"sued  at  Auburn,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
report  made  b}'  the  inspectors  of  that  prison  to  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York  at  their  list  session.  It  appears  that 
measures  had  been  taken  to  obtain  information  respect- 
ing discharged  convicts,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  effect 
had  been  produced  upon  their  habits,  by  the  discipline 
of  the  prison.  Returns  are  annexed  to  the  report  from 
79  convicts;  of  whom  it  appears,  that  the  conduct  of  52 
is  decidedly  good;  that  eight  have  been  somewhat  im- 
proved by  imprisonment;  that  the  behaviour  of  16  is  de- 
cidedly bad,  and  that  three  are  not  sufficiently  known 
and  described  to  form  an  opinion  of  them.  The  average 
term  of  sentence  of  the  foregoing  convicts  was  about  7 
years;  and  their  average  term  of  actual  confinement  only 
two  years  and  five  months. 

We  conclude  these  citations  with  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  late  work  of  Judge  Powers,  the  present 
excellent  superintendant  of  the  Auburn  prison,  to  whose 
kindness  and  intelligence  we  are  largely  indebted  for 
the  communication  of  valuable  information:  "Sufficient 
time  has  not  yet  elapsed  fully  to  develope  the  influence 
of  confinement  in  this  prison,  in  reforming  the  habits 
and  dispositions  of  men;  but  enough  has  appeared  to 
promise  tlie  most  favourable  results.  There  have  been 
fewer  re-convictions  according  to  the  number  of  convicts 
in  this  prison  than  in  any  other  known;  and  their  fre- 
quency is  evidently  diminishing.  From  167  of  tlie  con- 
victs last  received,  there  were  but  three  on  re-convic- 
tions;  and  one  of  whom  was  from  the  solitary  class." 

It  apjjears  from  the  report  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Au- 
burn prison  for  1826,  that  there  were  admitted  into  that 
prison  during  the  year,  133  prisoners;  of  wliom  tlicrc 
were  received 
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Compare  this  with  the  following  statement,  with  which 
we  have  been  officially  furnished  from  the  prison  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia: 

Admitted  in  1825,  358  prisoners,  of  whom  there  were 
received 


•  Powers'  Account  of  Auburn  Prison,  page  65. 
j  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  £<c.  p.  86. 
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Admitted  in  1826,  296  prisoners,  of  whom  were  re- 
ceived 

On  first  sentence  231 

second  do  42 

third      do  17 

fourth    do  5 

fifth       do  1 
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Tluis,  at  Auburn  the  re-convictions  were  as  one  to  32, 
while  at  Philadelphia  they  were  as  one  to  3  and  3  and  a 
half;  a  disproportion  which  can  only  be  accoimted  for, 
by  conceding  to  the  system  and  discipline  of  the  former 
a  great  and  enduring  influence. 

With  the  opinions  which  we  have  quoted  respecting 
the  visible  operations  of  the  Auburn  prison,  our  own 
judgment,  derived  from  a  minute  personal  examination, 
entirely  coincides.  Having  previously  to  our  visit  to 
Auburn,  inspected  the  prisons  in  the  cities  of  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York,  we  were  forcibly  stiuck  with  the 
contrast  that  presented  itself  in  the  general  character 
and  deportment  of  the  inmates  of  the  former  prison  with 
tliose  of  the  two  latter.  The  quiet,  orderl}',  humble 
and  apparently  contrite  demeanour  of  the  convicts  at 
Auburn,  their  exact  attention  to  their  respective  labours, 
the  results  of  t]i.at  labour  as  evidenced  in  the  diflferent 
productions  exhibited,  and  the  general  neatness  and 
propriety  of  every  department  in  the  institution,  produc- 
ed the  same  agreeable  impression  upon  us,  that  has  been 
felt  by  nearly  all  the  numerous  visitors  of  that  prison. 
Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  no  conversation,  or  other 
communication  of  any  nature  whatever,  could  exist  be- 
tween the  convicts  at  night,  after  they  were  locked  in 
their  respective  cells,  we  turned  our  attention  particu- 
larly to  their  relative  situation  during  the  period  of  joint 
labour,  with  a  view  to  the  difficult  problem  of  the  prac- 
ticabihty  of  conducting  such  labour  without  intercourse 
between  the  convicts.  The  result  of  our  examination  and 
inquiries  was  a  conviction,  that  by  due  supervision,  and 
by  the  prompt  and  certain  punishment  of  offenders,  it 
was  practicable  and  easy  to  exclude  all  communication 
between  convicts  under  such  circumstances.  Numerous 
facts  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  each  convict  is  by- 
force  of  discipline  rendered  an  insulated  being';  and  for 
all  the  purposes  of  penitentiary  punishment  is  as  effec- 
tually secluded,  as  if  confined  during  the  day  as  well  as 
night  in  a  solitary  cell.  We  witnessed  nothing  of  that 
severity  and  oppression  which  some  worthy  persons  have 
supposed  to  accompany  every  motion  of  this  institution. 
Great  firmness  and  a  determination  to  enforce  strictly  the 
police  of  the  prison  appeared  in  the  officers,  and  entire 
submission  and  humility  were  displayed  by  the  convicts? 
but  the  latter  seemed  to  us  no  more  than  what  was  be- 
coming and  needful  on  the  part  of  criminals  as  an  atone- 
ment to  violated  law;  and  the  foi-mer  has  been  proved 
by  all  experience  to  be  necessai'y  in  the  government  of 
penitentiaries. 

Having  thus  given  a  view  of  two  prisons  in  which  the 
system  of  joint  labour  and  separate  dormitories  has  been 
most  successfully  tried,  we  proceed  to  offer  such  sug- 
gestions in  relation  to  the  system  as  have  not  been  anti- 
cipated by  our  i-cmarks  upon  other  modes  of  punish- 
ment. The  advantages,  then,  attending  this  system,  as 
it  appeal's  to  us,  are : 

1.  The  sohtary  confinement  of  the  convicts  at  night. 
This  benefit  is  so  great,  so  obvious,  and  has  been  re- 
marked upon  so  much  at  length  already,  that  we  shall 
not  trouble  the  legislature  with  any  comment  upon  it. 
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as  cflTectually  prohibited  under  tliis  system  as  under  that 
of  total  sohtude. 

2.  The  employment  of  tlie  convicts  in  useful  and  pro- 
ductive labour,  with  the  advantage  of  its  being  joint  la- 
bour. 

That  labour  is  preferable  to  idleness,  inside  of  a  pri- 
son as  well  as  outside  of  it,  in  tlie  community  of  convicts 
as  well  as  in  the  circle  of  mankind  in  general;  and  con- 
sidered relatively  to  the  mind,  the  morals,  tlie  habits,  or 
the  future  prospects  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  the  interests 
of  the  state  by  which  the  prison  is  supported,  we  have, 
we  think,  satisfactorily  established  in  a  preceding  page. 
If  the  question  be,  then,  whether  solitude  by  day  as  well 
as  night  in  idleness  be  preferable  to  or  equally  eligible 
with  solitude  by  night,  and  hard  labour  under  strict  dis- 
cipline by  day,  we  I'espectfully  submit  to  the  legislatiu-e, 
that  tlie  advantages  both  to  the  public  and  the  individual 
are  all  on  the  side  of  tlie  latter  system.  Anotlier  ques- 
tion however  i-emains,  namely,  the  comparative  advan- 
tage of  joint  with  solitary  labour,  upon  which  we  have 
also  offez'ed  some  suggestion.  We  have  shown  that,  of 
the  different  species  of  labour  performed  in  penitentia- 
ries, only  a  few  can  be  practised  in  solitary  cells  or  work- 
ing yards,  without  constructing  them  of  a  size  and  di- 
mensions, wlaich  no  reasonable  person  would  propose; 
that  certainly,  the  greater  number,  and  the  most  useful 
and  profitable  of  the  difterent  kinds  of  prison  labour, 
must  be  abandoned  in  the  cells  at  Pittsburg,  and  the 
cells  and  working  yards  at  Philadelphia;  and  that  of  those 
kinds  of  labour  which  can  be  pursued  in  solitude,  the 
inconveniences,  the  delays,  and  the  expenses,  would  be 
such  as  to  reduce  greatly  one  of  the  advantages  of  prison 
labour,  viz.  its  productiveness  for  the  pubhc.  Regarding 
likewise  the  construction  of  the  working  yards  at  Phila- 
delphia, we  have  expressed  our  doubts  whether  inspec- 
tion of  convicts  at  labour  in  tliem,  were  practicable,  con- 
sistently with  the  principle  of  solitude,  and  with  a  rea- 
sonable regard  to  economy  of  the  pubhc  mone}'.  If  we 
are  rig'ht  in  these  views,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
prison  labour  must  be  peiformed  in  work  shops,  and  not 
in  cells,  and  therefore  that  the  system  must  be  preferred, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  which  provides  for  joint  la- 
bour. 

3.  Another  advantage  of  this  system  appears  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  lightening  the  public  burdens. 

This  is  manifest  to  the  most  superficial  consideration. 

1st.  From  the  small,  comparative  cost,  of  the  neces- 
sary buildings. 

2d.  Fi'om  the  great,  comparative  income,  that  may  be 
derived  from  the  labour  of  the  convicts. 

We  have  entered  so  fully  into  both  these  points,  in 
considering  another  branch  of  this  subject,  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  go  into  any  detail  respecting  them. 
Indeed,  they  must  be  taken  as  conceded  by  the  friends 
of  the  solit:u-y  system;  who  nevertheless  urge,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  that  the  prevention  of  crime  and 
the  reformation  of  criminals  being  an  object  of  para- 
mount importance  to  society,  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  this  is  to  be  effected  is  not  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. Agreeing  as  we  do  that  this  consummation 
is  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  but  at  the  same  time 
entertaining-  serious  doubts  of  Us  coming  to  pass,  and  at 
all  events  being  unable  to  anticipate  such  results  from  the 
system  of  solitude,  wc  cannot  but  think  that  the  g-rcater 
or  less  costliness  of  a  plan  is  a  feature  of  considerable 
moment.  It  was  one  of  the  provisions  in  the  penal  code 
of  the  wise  and  good  fouiulcr  of  this  commonwealth, 
that  "all  prisons  shall  be  work  houses"  and  that  convicts 
should  be  compelled  to  labour  "until  the  party  injured 
shall  be  satisfied,"  that  is,  we  suppose,  until  by  the  pro- 
fits of  the  convicts  labour  he  had  made  amends  to  the 
prosecutor  for  the  property  taken  or  injured.  This  par- 
ticular mode  of  redi-ess  may  not  be  practicable  in  the 
present  age;  but  we  come  nearer  the  spirit  of  the  provi- 
sions, when  we  compel  convicts  to  such  labour,  that  b)' 
its  profits  the  annual  tax  upon  tlie  community  for  the 
No.   15. 


support  of  the  prisoners  may  be  reduced  as  far  as  possl- 
ble.- 

4.  Another  advantage  of  the  system  is  that  it  affords  an 
opportunity  for  mental  and  moral  improvement. 

VVhether  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  licart  and  dis- 
position of  the  great  mass  of  convicts  is  likely  to  be  ef- 
fected under  any  system  of  prison  discipline  may  per- 
haps be  doubted.  Those,  however,  who  are  most  scep- 
tical on  the  subject  of  penitentiary  refonnation  and  re- 
pentance, still  agree,  that  every  opportunity  should  be 
given  for  improvement,  and  every  faclllly  afforded  for 
amendment,  and  that  at  all  events  a  foundation  should  be 
laid  for  moral  knowledge  by  the  administi-ation  of  the 
elements  of  literary  education  to  those  who  are  ignorant; 
of  whom  the  number  in  our  prisons  is  always  considera- 
ble. Now  this  can  best  be  done  in  classes,  or  where 
numbers  are  collected,  of  similar  degrees  of  information; 
and  it  is  believed  that  due  order  and  submission  may  be 
obtained.  An  hour  in  each  day  or  a  certain  number  of 
hours  on  Sundays,  might  be  advantageously  devoted 
to  this  important  object.  The  experiment,  if  it  may  be 
called  such,  has  been  tried  at  Auburn  prison  with  de- 
cided success.  Under  the  supcrintendance  of  the  wor- 
thy chaplain  of  that  institution  a  Sunday  School  was  in-_ 
stituted  there  in  the  summer  of  1826,  at  which  fifty  of 
the  most  ignorant  of  the  convicts,  whose  ages  did  not 
exceed  25  years,  were  placed.  A  com-se  of  instruction 
was  commenced  twice  in  each  day  by  the  students  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  the  result  of  which  was  highly 
gratifying.  In  the  words  of  Judge  Power:  "During  the 
exercise  of  the  school,  in  addition  to  teaching  the  scho- 
lars to  read,  gi-eat  pains  have  been  taken  to  impress  up- 
on their  minds  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious obhgation.  The  privilege  presented  them  in  the 
opening  of  this  school  was  embraced  with  the  greatest 
avidity  and  apparent  thankfulness.  Their  conduct  has 
been  uniformly  good,  and  their  industry  and  application 
unremitting;  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state, 
that  their  progi-ess  has  exceeded  the  most  sangume  ex- 
pectation. Nor  is  this  all,  an  influence  of  a  very  salutary 
nature  and  tendency,  it  is  believed,  has  been  exerted  on 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  mcmbersof  this  school;  an  m- 
fluence  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  felt  through  the  whole 
course  of  their  future  lives."*  At  the  instance  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  legislature,  who  have 
expressed  themselves  strongly  in  flivour  of  it,  the  school 
was  extended  so  far  as  to  accommodate  one  hundred 
members;  of  which  number  it  now  consists. 

We  ask  now,  how  such  a  course, of  instruction  is  com- 
patible with  the  system  of  solitary  confinement  by  day 
and  night.  If  the  convicts  are  taken  out  of  then-  cells  to 
attend  schools,  of  course  the  system  of  rigid  sohtude  is 
broken  in  upon;  and,  it  seems  to  us,  when  broken  in  up- 
on at  all,  loses  its  chief  efiicacv.  If,  on  tlie  otlier  hand, 
the  course  of  instruction  is  to  be  attempted  m  the  sep.a- 
rate  cells,  it  is  hable  to  very  serious  objections,  of  which 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  the  multiplication  ot 
teachers,  one  being  requisite  for  almost  every  cell;  the 
slow  progress  which  will  be  made  by  separate  tuition; 
and  the  necessary  inteifercnce  with  the  principle  ot  so- 
litude, which  must  take  place  when  the  cell  is  vis.  ed 
for  this  purpose.  It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  tlic 
advantages  attending  systematic  liteiary  mstmction  are 
all  on  the  side  of  that  sVstcm  nx  hicli  admits  of  the  occa- 
sional assembling  together  of  the  convicts  ^"^1  "'•'-„  '»- 
compatible  with  the  system  of  stnct  solitary  co  fine- 
ment  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  and  pejaps 
a  a  stronger  degree,  to  a  course  of  moral  ^"djehgio  s 
instruction,  pursued  inside  «f  ^he  pcn.tent.a  >  Reh- 
o-lous  worship,  in  a  common  assembly,  isknoxNuto  de- 
?irsore  of  it^imprcssive  eflcctsupon  the  worshippers 

from  the  principle  of  associat.on,  and  the  u"!""  «[  ^he 
individuals  in  the  common  purpose;  ^^hile  it  is  evident 
that  semons  and  religious  lectures  ^--^ybe  heard  by 
hundieds,  with  as  much  and  perhaps  greater  advantage 


*  Power's  account  of  Auburn,  p.  21. 
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than  by  a  solitary  imlivklaal.  Whatever  benefits  may 
be  derived  from  the  solitary  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  suitable  religious  works,  are  attainable  by  the 
convict  in  his  doi-mitory,  where,  between  tlie  hour  of  fin- 
jshing  labour,  and  that  of  retiring  to  rest,  on  Sundays 
and  at  other  periods  ample  time  and  opportunity  are 
given  for  the  purpose.  SVe  may  conclude,  tlicrefore, 
tJiat  wherever  reformation  or  amendment  may  seem 
practicable,  literary  or  religious  instruction  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  Ttiost  convenient  and  effectual  niftnaer 
on  this  system. 

liaving  thus  very  l>riefly  pointed  out  some  of  the  ad- 
yantages  attending  tlie  method  of  penitentiary  punish- 
jnent,  we  have  hist  considered,  we  proceed  with  the 
same  bi'evity  to  notice  some  objectious  which  have  been 
raised  to  it,  and  which  have  not  been  ah'eady  examined 
ii)  the  preceding  parts  of  this  report. 

And,  it  is  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  besetting 
e\n  of  tlie  old  penitentiaries  still  subsists,  though  per- 
haps in  Pi  mitigated  degree,  namely,  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  convicts  dm-lng  the  working  hours,  which, 
it  is  alleged,  no  degree  of  inspection  or  severity  of  disci- 
pline can  altog'cther  prevent.  To  this  we  have  already 
Ave  think  made  a  sufficient  answer  in  principle,  andean, 
only,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said,  oppose 
the  testimony  of  ail  who  have  visited  the  prisons  of  Au- 
burn, Sing  Sing  and  Wethersfield  to  satisfy  the  leglsla- 
tiu'e,  thatiu  pomt  of  fact  the  great  evils  alluded  to  are 
effectually  prevented,  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  in 
U3  to  repeat  the  facts  and  reasoning  upon  which  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  no  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended to  the  discipline  of  the  prison  or  tlie  character 
of  the  convicts  from  that  rnodified  and  controlled  associ- 
ation, which  takes  place  when  convicts  are  assembled 
for  joint  labour,  under  a  proper  system  of  inspection. — 
\Vc  dismiss  this  objection  therefore  without  further  com- 
ment. 

In  the  next  place,  it  has  been  made  a  matter  of  objec- 
tion to  the  system  proposed,  that  it  reo[uires  for  its  ob- 
ject of  thus  subduing  the  convicts  into  silence  and  hu- 
mility, while  in  the  workshops,  a  degree  of  rigid  disci- 
pline, Nvhich  can  only  be  maintained  by  severe  corporal 
■punishments,  such  as  are  practised  at  Auburn,  and 
which  arc  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  refor- 
mation, and  at  variance  with  the  humane  spirit  of  om-  in- 
stitutions. 

This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  very  serious  objection,  and  de- 
serving of  thorough  examination,  and  grave  reflection. 
If  the  system  of  penitentiary  labour  can  be  maintained  in 
silence  and  humilit)',  only  by  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishments;  and  such  corporal  punishments  must  ne- 
cessarily be  cruel  in  their  character,  and  prejudicial  in 
their  efi'ects  upon  the  disposition  of  the  convicts,  un- 
doubtedly this  would  go  far  to  counterbalance  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  system,  and  would  perhaps  leave  us  no 
alternative  but  to  adopt  the  system  of  solitary  confine- 
njent  without  laboui-,  under  all  its  imperfections.  We 
will  take  leave,  however,  to  doubt,  whether  diesc  gloo- 
my features  are  the  necessary  characteristics  or  consc- 
cjuences  of  the  system  of  joint  labom-.  Tor,  in  the  first 
place,  we  have  seen  no  reason  to  believe  tliat  corporal 
punishment  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  enforcement 
of  disciphne,  in  such  an  institution.  That  it  has  been 
inflicted  with  advantage  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison, 
we  have  no  doubt;  j)ut  there  arc  other  modes  of  punish- 
ment perhaps  equally  eflicacious.  Solitary  imprison- 
ment, for  instance,  on  lo\v  diet,  for  a  short  period,  has 
heretofore  been  used  with  signal  success,  as  a  measure 
of  prison  punishment;  and  we  sec  no  reasoii  to  think 
that  it  would  fail  of  effect  under  the  circumstances  we 
are  considering.  The  cells  used  for  dormitories  would 
afford  suitable  places  of  confinement;  and  there,  it  is  be- 
lieved, on  bread  and  water  for  a  diet,  there  would  be 
found  sufficient  punishment  to  avenge  the  breach  of  pri- 
son disciphne,  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  offence.  The 
only  objection  to  this  kind  of  punishment  is  that  it  pre- 
vents the  prisoner  beings  employed  at  productive  labour 


for  the  time,  and  may  not  be  felt  as  a  sufficiently  severe 
punishment  by  the  idle.  To  remedy  wliich,  we  would 
provide,  that  the  period  of  time  passed  in  solitude  for  a 
breach  of  the  prison  rules  should  not  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  original  term  of  imprisonment;  but  that  for 
every  day  so  passed  in  solitary  cells  tliere  should  be 
added  a  certain  number  of  days  to  be  employed  at  hard 
labour.  This,  we  think,  would  have  the  desired  effect. 
Supposing,  however,  that  it  shall  be  found  by  experi- 
ence tliat  nothing  is  so  effectual  to  restrain  the  evil  dis- 
position of  convicts,  and  to  compel  conformity  to  the 
prison  rujes,  as  corporal  punishment,  we  are  next  to 
consider  whether  this  species  of  punishment  be  repug- 
nant in  principle  or  under  proper  conti'ol  injuiious  or 
dangerous  in  practice. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  principle  of  our  political  con- 
stitution, or  of  any  reason  of  morals,  which  forbids  the 
infliction  of  corporal  punishment  upon  convicted  crimi- 
nals. The  antiquity  of  this  method  of  chastisement  is 
vouched  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  at  the  same  time 
admonish  us  not  to  withhold  it  from  those  upon  whom 
it  ought  to  be  inflicted.  All  nations  of  whom  we  have 
memorials,  whatever  may  have  been  the  freedom  of 
their  politipal  constitutions,  have  sanctioned  its  applica- 
tion. If  we  examine  the  legislation  of  the  venerable 
founders  of  our  own  commonwealth,  we  shall  find  that 
the  punishment  of  whipping  was  authorised  by  express 
enactments.  In  the  great  law,  adopted  on  the  7th  of 
December,  1682,  it  is  declared  that  whosoever  should 
be  found  guilty  of  r.duJtery  shall  be  publicly  whipped, 
and  suffer  one  yeai-'s  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  in  the 
house  of  correction.  The  same  punishment  was  ordain- 
ed for  arson,  rape  and  certain  other  crimes.  Such  were 
the  views  of  Wh-liam  Penx,  with  respect  to  corpoi-al 
punishments.  In  1693  when  a  revision  of  the  laws  took 
place,  the  punishment  of  larceny  and  robbery  was  di- 
i-ected  to  be  by  the  infliction  of  stripes  not  exceeding 
thirty-nine  in  number,  and  by  imprisonment  at  hai'd  la- 
bour. A  still  more  distinct  and  applicable  precedent 
however  is  to  be  found  in  an  act  of  assembly  of  this 
commonwealth  passed  in  the  yeai- 1717,  by  which  it  was 
provided,  that  in  all  cases  of  felonies  for  which  the  of- 
fender was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  he  shall  be 
punished  l)y  imprisonment  at  hard  labour,  for  a  period 
not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  two  years: — 
''And  incase  such  person  or  persons  shall  refuse  or  neglect 
to  ivork  and  labour,  as  they  ought  to  do,  the  master  or 
keeper  of  such  house  of  correction  or  public  workhouse  re- 
spectively, is  hereby  required  to  give  such  persons  sucli 
due  correction  as  shall  be  jit  and  necessary  in  that  be- 
half." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  early  legislators  of 
Pennsylvania  were  not  sensible  of  any  thing  unchristian, 
inhuman,  or  inexpedient,  in  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment  upon  such  as  h.id  violated  the  laws  of  the 
land.  And  when  we  reflect  that  in  most  of  the  modern 
countries  of  Europe  military  discipline  is  maintained  by 
this  means,  and  that  in  our  own  navy  it  has  been  used 
from  the  outset  to  enforce  subordination,  we  think  that 
tliere  is  no  great  reason  to  be  shocked  at  a  proposal  of 
administering  it  to  felons  who  have  first  violated  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  then  violated  the  laws  of  the  prison  in 
which  they  are  placed. 

How  far  the  punislunent  of  flagellation  h.as  been  found 
by  experience  to  be  oppressive  or  injurious  to  the  con- 
victs or  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  prison,  will  be 
seen  by  a  few  short  extracts  wliich  we  pro])ose  to  make 
from  some  documents  of  authorit}'.  In  the  first  report 
of  the  Boston  I'rlson  Discipline  society  is  the  following 
passage.  "  If  tiie  efficacy  of  the  different  modes  of  pu- 
nishment wei"e  to  be  judged  of  by  the  discipline  of  tlie 
respective  institutions,  punishment  by  stripes,  as  at  Au- 
burn, would  be  preferred.  The  difftrence  in  the  order, 
industry,  anrl  subdued  feeling  as  cxhiljitcd  by  the  pri- 
soners is  gi'catly  in  favour  of  the  prison  at  Auburn,"  &c. 
.Judge  Powers  bears  the  following  testimony;  "The 
high  rcpcitation  which  the  discipline  of  this  prison  has 
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acquired  is  a  sufficient  argaiment  to  prove  that  stripes  are 
the  most  efficacious  means  of  coercion  that  have  ever 
3^et  been  adopted.  And  it  may  well  be  added  as  an  un- 
doubted ti-uth,  that  this  mode  Occasions  much  less  per- 
sonal suffering-  to  the  convicts,  as  well  as  loss  of  time, 
than  any  other  which  could  be  devised.  So  certain  and 
instantaneously  docs  correction  follow  offences,  tliat  they 
rai-ely  occui',  ahd  hence  there  is  no  loss  of  time,  and  but 
little  amount  of  suffering-.  It  is  better  as  well  as  easier 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes,  than  to  redress 
them  by  subsequent  punishment;  and  this  capital  prin- 
ciple should  be  adhei'ed  to  by  all  governments." 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  N. 
York  legislature  in  1826,  to  visit  the  Auburn  prison, 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  contains  the  follow- 
ing-remarks: "A  vast  majority  of  the  convicts  have  found 
their  way  into  the  prison  throug-h  a  long  course  of  chi- 
canery, villainy  and  crime.  Artful,  cunning,  cheating, 
rambling,  idle,  rarely  having  any  fixed  residence,  or 
practised  any  honest  calling-,  and  to  whose  feelings  a  re- 
gular course  of  honest  industry  and  labom-  is  of  all  things 
the  most  abhorrent;  long  experience  has  shown  tliat 
over  indulgence,  coaxing  or  hiring  them  to  be  better  is 
pernicious,  and  often  tends  to  disorder  arid  disaffection. 
The  few  mles  laid  down  for  the  government  of  the  con- 
victs are  easily  learned  and  practised,  where  there  is  a 
disposition  to  learn  and  practise  them.  But  resistance 
Or  the  evasion  of  these  rules  is  often  found  to  be  upper- 
most in  their  minds;  and  a  few  days  lounging  in  a  cell, 
or  even  upon  bread  and  water,  is  preferred  to  the  irk- 
someness  of  steady  labour.  Tiie  discipline  of  the  Au- 
burn prison,  instead  of  this  indulgence,  takes  measures 
for  convincing  the  felon  that  he  is  no  longer  his  own  mas- 
ter, no  longer  in  a  condition  to  practise  deception  in  idle- 
ness; that  he  must  learn  and  practise  diligently  some 
useful  trade,  whereby  when  he  is  let  out  of  the  prison  to 
obtain  an  honest  living. "  After  detailing  certain  instances 
of  real  or  supposed  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ordinate officers,  the  commissioners  finally  give  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  "the  Auburn  prison  with  its  government 
!ind  discipline,  notwltlisfanding  the  faults  and  abuses  in 
practice  pointed  out,  is  much  better  calculated  to  effect 
the  purposes  suggested,  tlian  any  other  which  we  have 
heard  or  have  any  knowledge  of."  It  is  stated  by  the 
commissioners  as  a  fact  of  importance  connected  with 
the  question  of  tlic  oppressiveness  of  tlie  system  of  fla- 
gellation, that  an  extraordinary  deg'ree  ofliealth  prevails 
in  the  Auburn  prison.  "  The  average  number  in  the 
hospital  is  not  three  per  cent.  A  distinguished  and  vene- 
rable pliysician  from  a  nclghbouiing  state  visited  the 
hospital,  and  saw  all  the  prisoners  piss  in  review  in  our 
presence;  and  then  declared  without  any  reserve,  that 
their  health  exceeded  tliat  of  the  counti-y  at  larg'e." — 
With  this  statement  the  last  annual  report  of  the  ins])ec- 
tors  fully  concurs.  It  is  there  said,  *'  The  health  of  the 
convicts  is  i-emarkably  good.  There  is  not  a  convict 
sick  except  from  some  Chronic  afiection.  By  a  refer- 
ence to  the  pliyslcian's  rejiort  it  will  be  foimd  that  there 
have  been  seven  deaths  during  tlie  past  year;  four  of 
•which  were  of  consumption." 

Notwithstanding  the  opinions  ftiVd  fiicts  here  staled, 
we  incline  to  the  belief,  already  expressed,  that  the  dls- 
tipline  of  the  prison  may  be  preserved  by  the  mode  we 
have  suggested,  of  solitary  confinement  on  low  diet, 
with  the  provision  for  lengthening  the  future  imprison- 
inent  at  hard  labour,  in  every  sucli  case.  It  is-  highly 
important  however,  we  conceive,  that  the  punishment 
should  be  certain,  unchanging,  and  sliould  follow  imme- 
diately and  without  a]5peal,  upon  the  commission  of  the 
offence.  It  is  only  with  these  assi.stants,  that  it  is  likely 
in  our  opinion  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  corpcnd 
punishments. 

Fl-om  this  view  of  the  subject  ^^■e  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  legislature  will  regard  the  objection  to 
the  system  of  joint  labour,  whlth  supposes  the  necessity 
of  corporal  punishrhents,  as  art  insurmountable  difficul- 
ty; but  weighing  all  circuirtstanccs  and  aware  that  no 


human  system  can  be  devised  which  will  not  contain 
some  mixture  of  evil,  they  will  be  induced  to  think  that 
the  balance  of  good  is  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  that 
system  which  has  been  shown  to  be  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce tht  great  ends  of  punishment  as  respects  the  of- 
fender, and  the  community  with  the  least  burden  upon 
the  finances  of  tlae  state. 

_We  have  thus,  with  as  much  brevltjr  as  was  consistent 
with  a  fiiir  and  full  examination  of  the  importtint  question 
at  issue,  endeavoured  to  comply  with  the  directions  o€ 
the  legislature  by  furnishing  *'  such  suggestions  and  ob- 
sei-vations"  as  appear  to  us,  necessary  to  a  proper  deter- 
mination on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline.  We  have 
reviewed  the  several  modes  of  punishment  adopted  by 
the  different  nations  of  the  world/  and  examined  their 
respective  advantages  and  evils.  Beginning  with  the 
highest  and  simplest  of  punishment,  which  consists  in 
the  deprivation  of  life,  and  passing  through  the  several 
vai'ieties  of  nVitigated  infliction,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  derive  from  an  analysis  of  each,  some  lightfor  our  gui- 
dance in  the  difficult  parts  of  penitentiary  punishment. 
If,  after  an  honest  investigation  of  the  subject  in  all  its- 
branches  and  bearings,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  system  of  punishment,  which  prescribes  hard 
laboiu-,  with  due  inspection,- in  joint  workshops,  during 
the  day,  and  separate  dormitories  at  night,  is  ])referable 
to  solitary  imprisonment  by  day  and  night,  with  or  with- 
out labour,  the  legislature  and  our  fellow  citizens  may 
be  assured,  that  it  is  a  conclusion  to  :vhich  we  have  come 
with  great  and  sincere  reluctance.  We  entered  upon 
the  performance  of  our  duty  with  a  beHef  and  wish  that 
the  system  of  solitary  confinement  proposed  to  be  ptrr- 
sued  in  the  liew  prisons  at  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia, 
would  be  found,  upon  examination  and  experience,  to 
be  sound  i-n  theorj',  valuable  as  respects  convicts,  and 
not  inconveniently  burdensome  to  the  finances  of  the 
state.  We  have  a  common  interest  with  th«  rest  of  our 
fellow  citizens  that  the  public  money  should  appear  to 
have  been  advantageously  expended  on  the  great  un- 
dertakings at  the  two  cities;  and  v/e  trust  that  \ye  pos- 
sess a  sufficiently  just  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  cha- 
racter and  dignity  of  our  s'<ltc,  not  lightly  to  recommend 
the  abandonment  of  any  system  which  may  be  thought 
peculiarly  the  offspring  of  Pennsylvania.  Our  belief, 
liowever,'  in  the  value  of  solitary  confinement  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  crimes  has  gi-adualiy  given  way  before  the 
irresistible  conviction,  which  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  subject  has  forced  upon  us;  and  however  the  con- 
clusion may  be  at  variance  witli  the  sentiments  of  a 
highly  respectable  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens^  as  well 
as  with  our  own  pre -conceived  impressions,  we  shoidd, 
be  unfaithful  to  our  trust,  and  to  our  consciences,  if 
we  hesitated,  for  a  moment,  to  declare  our  deliberate 
opinion.  ,  _ 

If,  therefore,  the  questloli  were  entirely  open  in  this 
state,  if  previous  arrangements  of  a  nature  too  serious  to 
be  be  overlooked  did  not  interfere,  we  should  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  legislature  the  entire  and  absolute 
adoption  of  the  sysrtem  of  solitary  confinement  at  night, 
with  joint  labour  in  the  day  time,  on  the  plan  of  the  pe- 
nitentiaries at  Auburn,  Sing  Sing  and  Wethersficld. — 
Situated  however  as  we  are  in  this  state;  with  a  prison 
completed  at  Pittsburg  on  the  plan  6f  solitaty  confine- 
ment without  labour,  and  with  another  partially  finislicd 
at  Philadelphia  intended  for  sohtary  confinement  and 
perhaps  for  solitary  labour,  w6  feci  tliat  we  are  not  at  li- 
berty to  use  the  same  measure  of  suggestion  that  we 
otherwise  should.  Without  an  abandonment  of  the  pre- 
sent buildings  upon  which  so  much  of  the  public  money 
has  been  expended,  the  system  pursued  at  Auburn  can- 
not be  adopted  in  all  its  features.  It  rem.ains  then  to  bo- 
considered,  whether  it  can  be  introduced  partially  irt 
the  existing  condition  of  tlie  two  prlson3  and  to  whatt 

extcrtt.  J.     i  ,  J   • 

The  prison  at  Pittsburg,  it  has  been  already  stated,  is 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  completed  on  the  plan  of  solitary 
confinement  without  labour,  as  orig;inany  adopted. — 
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From  the  draft  annexed  to  this  report  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  cells  are  placed  on  the  circumference  of  a  cir- 
cle; it  being-  intended  that  the  observatory  of  the  keep- 
er should  be  situated  in  the  centre.  Attached  to  each 
cell  is  an  exercising'  yard.  The  prison  was  first  occupied 
by  convicts  on  the  first  of  July  1826.  On  the  8th  of 
February  last,  a  communication  v/as  made  by  the  inspec- 
tors to  the  leg-isla'f.U'e,  from  which  we  make  the  follow- 
ing: e^t'-'tct,  to  exhibit  tlu'ir  views  of  the  character  and 
defects  of  the  prison: 

"This  penitentiary,  having-  been  contemplated  for  so- 
litary confinement  without  labour,  a  singular  anomaly 
exists  between  the  sentences  of  the  convicts  and  their 
mode  of  treatment.  By  the  existing  law  hard  labour  is  a 
component  part,  and  leading  feature  of  the  punishment; 
and  under  the  system  it  is,  tiiat  this  term  of  servitude  is 
extended  to  a  longer  period,  than  would  probably  be 
required  under  strict  solitary  confinement.  But  the 
board  at  Pittsburg  has  not  the  means,  such  as  workshops 
and  tools,  of  putting  them  to  employment.  Neither  pro- 
bably, is  at  all  desired  that  they  should  do  so;  as  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  system  of  solitary  confinement  is 
to  be  exclusively  adhered  to,  and  a  fair  experiment  made 
of  its  advantages.  That  this  system  is  well,  though  ex- 
pensively, calculated  for  tlie  safety  of  society  in  the  com- 
plete seclusion  of  the  convict;  and  that  it  is  as  well 
adapted  to  cherish  the  hopes  of  his  ultimate  reformation 
as  any  that  can  be  devised,  there  can  be  no  doubt  It 
must  however  be  admitted,  that  it  is  still  made  a  ques- 
tion, whether  the  same  effects  could  not  be  equally  well 
obtained  by  compelling  them  to  labour,  at  some  useful 
occupation,  either  in  solitude  oi-  in  small  companies,  i-e- 
sorting  to  sti'ict  confinement  for  limited  periods,  as  a  se- 
verer punishment  for  the  higher  grades  of  crime,  and 
when  neccssai-y  using  it  as  a  means  of  disciplining  and 
subduing  the  refractory.  He  could  thus,  as  is  alleged, 
be  compelled  in  some  measure  to  render  up  to  society  a 
remuneration  for  his  maintenance  and  custody." 

"It  is  hardly  practicable  with  the  present  plan  of  the 
penitentiary,  to  car?-i/  into  effect  complete  solitary  impri- 
sonment, without  kee])ingthe  criminals  continually  immu- 
red in  their  cells.  So  strict  a  course  of  confinement  con- 
tinued steadily  for  any  considerable  period  of  time, 
would,  it  is  to  be  feared,  occasion  a  waste  of  health. 
Exercise  is  necessary,  and  that  exercise  ought  to  consist 
of  application  to  labour,  or  walking  within  prescribed 
limits.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  labour  is  not  provided  for 
in  this  penitentiary;  and  as  to  the  opportunity  of  walk- 
ing, that,  under  present  circumstances,  must  necessarily 
be  indulged  in  front  of  the  entire  row  of  cells,  to  wliich 
the  prisoner  may  be  attached,  and  is  in  full  view  and 
hearing  of  the  occupants.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience 
the  board  recommends  that  separate  yards  In  one  or  two 
of  the  sections  be  Laid  off  and  walled  in,  in  front  of  each 
cell.  This  improvement  can  be  done  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense; and  if,  hereafter,  the  laboiu-ing  system  should  be 
introduced  by  the  legislature  into  tliis  penitentiary,  the 
cells  thus  enclosed  or  separated  would  he  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  the  close  confinement  of  the  more  refrac- 
tory and  desperate  offenders." 

With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  present  condition  of  the 
prison,  audits  capability  of  being  used  on  the  system  of 
joint  labour,  we  addressed  a  number  of  questions  to  the 
inspectors;  from  the  answers  to  v.hich  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing passag-es: 

"The  penitentiary  is  now  nearly  con^pletcd  according 
to  the  prescribed  plan.  Defects  In  t!»e  plan  have  already 
occurred  to  the  inspectors,  all  of  which  can  be  remedied 
without  much  inconvenience  or  lun-easonable  expense. 
The  want  of  ventilation  for  llie  cells;  some  additional 
walls,  subdividing-  the  yards  bc:fvjre  some  sections  of  cells; 
separate  privies  for  the  kce].>eis'  apartments;  a  conside- 
rable alteration  in  the  interior  of  the  main  or  front  build- 
ing so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  accommodating  an  ad- 
ditional keeper,  are  the  prominent  improvements  re- 
quired;    From  1500  to  2000  dollars  would  accomplish 


the  whole  and  render  it  well  adapted  to  its  design,  soli- 
tary confinement." 

"As  respects  a  system  of  labour,  I  was  apprehensive 
that  consulcrable  attention  would  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose;  but  I  have  made  a  full  inquiry  and  examination 
and  am  satisfied  that  little  else  than  the  erection  of  work- 
shops is  necessary  to  make  it  a  most  admhable  establish- 
ment, uniting  the  two  systems  of  labour  and  sti-ict  con- 
finement. For  such  workshojjs  there  are  ample  spaces 
left,  and  in  the  most  desirable  position.  Three  large 
workshops  each  about /c»-^y  feetbyji^/y^/may  be  erected 
on  each  side  of  the  central  yard.  These  in  my  opinion 
will  contain  ample  room  for  the  exei-cise  of  all  the  con- 
victs in  every  kind  of  trade  that  can  be  profitably  em- 
ployed in  an  establishment  of  this  kind.  Three  thousand 
dollars  would  build  these  six  workshops,  and  enable  the 
board  to  introduce  the  discipline  of  labour  either  entire- 
ly or  partially." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  no  impediments  exist  to  the 
adaptation  of  the  Pittsburg  prison  to  the  system  of  joint 
labour,  with  strict  separation  at  night. 

The  new  penitentiary  near  Philadelphia,  is  well  known 
to  the  leglslatu  e,  to  be  on  a  scale  of  greater  extent  than 
that  at  Pittsburg.  The  outer  walls,  which  are  built  of 
stone,  and  are  30  feet  high,  enclose  an  ai-ea  of  nearly  12 
acres,  within  which  space  there  must  doubtless  be  room 
for  many  extensive  buildings.  The  cells,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  were  intended  to  be  placed  in  seven  blocks 
diverging  from  the  common  centre;  each  block  contain- 
ing 38  cells,  and  being  only  one  story  in  height.  Of  these 
blocks  or  radii  only  three  have  been  completed,  which 
are  calculated  to  contain  114  convicts.  The  sum  requi- 
site to  complete  the  remaining  four  blocks,  according  to 
the  estimate  furnished  by  the  commissioners  to  the  le- 
gislature in  the  session  of  1825-6,  would  be  99,978,  or 
httle  short  of  $100,000. 

Should  the  legislature  concur  with  us  in  the  opinions 
we  have  expressed  respecting  the  superiority  of  the  sys- 
tem of  joint  labour  over  that  of  absolute  solitary  con- 
finement, they  may  nevertheless  be  disposed  to  give  the 
latter  system  a  fair  trial,  so  far  as  the  buildings  already 
completed  admit  of  the  attempt;  and  this,  perhaps,  may- 
be considered  as  due  to  tliat  portion  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens with  whom  the  plan  originated,  in  this  state.  In  the 
remaining  part  of  the  enclosure  near  Philadelphia,  am- 
ple space  exists  for  the  erection  of  a  prison  on  the  plan 
of  those  at  Sing  Sing  and  Wethersfield,  in  which  may  be 
contained  the  sleeping  rooms  of  elg-ht  hundred  convicts 
should  so  many  be  necessary,  and  such  other  appart- 
ments  as  may  be  required;  and  for  the  erection  of  cover- 
ed workshops  for  the  performance  of  their  joint  labour. 
The  cost  of  these  buildings,  it  is  believed,  will  not  equal 
the  amount  required  for  the  remaining  four  blocks  of 
cells  on  the  original  plan.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
these  four  blocks  will  contain  only  152  prisoners,  and 
the  whole  prison  on  the  original  plan  only  266  prison- 
ers, and  that  the  iiverage  nvimber  of  convicts  in  the  old 
prison,  for  the  last  three  years,  has  been  about  500,  (ex- 
clusive of  those  from  the  covmties  which  now  send  their 
convicts  to  Pittsburg.)  it  wilt  be  seen  that  provision  must 
be  made,  somewhere  else,  for  at  least  230  convicts;  un- 
less we  are  disposed  to  place  so  much  faith  in  the  system 
as  to  believe,  that  it  will  reduce  the  average  number  of 
convicts  to  266,  a]id  keep  it  at  that  point,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increasing  population  of  the  state.  The  arrange- 
ment we  have  suggested,  therefore,  has  the  advantage  of 
providing  for  the  whole  body  of  convicts,  at  an  expense 
in  respect  of  buildings,  jjrobably  less  than  would  be  re- 
quired on  the  other  system  for  a  very  limited  number; 
and  this  advantage  becomes  more  app.arent  when  it  is 
considered  th.at  the  Walnut  street  prison  may,  at  an  ear- 
ly period  after  the  completion  of  the  necessary  donnito- 
i-ies,  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  tiiose  to  whom  it  belongs; 
wliercas,  If  tlie  proposed  system  of  solitude  be  adopted 
throughout,  the  Walnut  street  prison  must  probably  be 
maintained  in  its  present  condition,  until  another  series  of 
solitarv  cells  shall  be  conslrucUd  for  all  the  convicts 
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■whom  the  penitentiary-  on  Francis'  lane  is  unable  to  ac- 
commodate. 

Influenced  by  these  sentiments,  the  legislature  will 
perceive  that  in  the  draft  of  the  bill  for  consolidating' and 
amending  the  penal  laws,  which  we  now  respectfully 
submit,  we  have  made  provision  for  the  punishment  of 
certain  crimes  by  solitary  confinement,  both  by  night 
and  day.  It  is  believed  that  the  number  of  persons  like- 
ly to  be  convicted  of  these  crimes  in  future  will  not  be 
greater  than  the  solitary  cells  now  completed  at  the  east- 
ern penitentiary.  We  have  endeavoured  to  select  such 
crimes  for  this  punishment,  as  it  seemed  to  us  were  the 
result  of  passions  or  vices  whicli,  if  ever,  solitude  woidd 
be  effectual  to  extirpate  or  tame.  For  the  remaining 
crimes  and  offences,  we  have  provided  the  punishment 
of  hard  labour  in  common  workshops  by  day,  and  solita- 
ry imprisonment  by  night;  a  mode  of  punishment  which, 
under  proper  discipline,  we  firmly  believe  to  be  the 
best  calculated  to  effect  the  great  objects  which  all  wise 
and  human  governments  have  in  view  in  the  formation  of 
a  penal  code. 

In  conformity  with  the  second  of  the  resolutions,  un- 
der which  we  were  commissioned,  which  directs  us  "to 
prepare  and  submit  for  the  consideitition  of  the  legisla- 
ture a  body  of  rules,  for  the  internal  policy  and  govern- 
ment of,  and  treatment  of  prisoners  in  the  penitentiaries 
within  this  commonwealth,"  we  have  prepared,  and 
herewith  submit  the  draft  of  a  bill  (No.  3,)  "  concerning 
the  eastern  and  western  penitentiaries  within  this  com- 
monwealth," in  which  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
government  and  treatment  of  convicts  on  both  of  the 
systems  which  will  be  presented  to  the  legislature.  It 
will  be  perceived  tliat  the  inspectors  of  each  penitentia- 
ry are  directed  to  cause  the  convicts  confined  in  solitude 
to  be  employed  at  such  labour  as  may  be  practicable 
consistently  with  the  preser\'ation  of  such  solitude.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say,  that  we  consider  such  labour  com- 
patible with  strict  solitude,  and  with  the  preservation 
of  health ;  but  we  think  that  it  is  better  to  tiy  the  exper- 
iment than  to  place  convicts  in  idle  solitude.  It  will 
rest  however,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  to  en- 
act the  bill  submitted  to  them,  or  such  parts  as  may  be 
consistent  with  theii*  determination  upon  the  main  ques- 
tion before  them. 

Certalntables  and  documents  illustrative  of  points  con- 
tained in  this  report,  or  in  otherbranchesof  our  labours, 
have  been  prepared  or  collected,  and  are  herewith  laid 
before  the  legislature. 

All  which  is  respec^t-fully  submitted  by 
CHARLES   SIIALEH,"^ 
EDWARD  KING,         i- Commimoners. 
T.  J.  WHARTON.       J 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  20th,  1S27. 


VOYAGE  FROM  LAKE  ERIE  to  PHILADEIPHIA. 

Journal  of  the  voyage  of  the  schooner  White  Fish  in  the 
year  1795,  from  Lake  Erie  to  Philadilphia. 

Springfield,  Del.  co.  Pa. 

I  liave  extracted. from  my  journ.al  of  17!75,  the  follow- 
ing account  of  my  voyag-e  from  Presque  Isle,  on  Lake 
Erie,  to  Philadelphia,  accompanied  by  Mr.  David  Lum- 
mis,  in  the  schooner  AVliite  Fish,  constructed  by  our- 
selves at  tl\e  former  place  in  the  summer  of  that  year, 
without  adequate  tools  for  such  a  work,  and  the  whole 
of  the  timber  taken  from  tlie  woods.  The  dimensions 
of  the  vessel  were,  18  feet  keel,  23  feet  from  stem  to 
stem,  and  6  feet  beam,  witliout  a  deck. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  1795,  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M. 
we  commenced  our  voj^gc  with  a  fair  wind,  and  arrived 
on  the  23d,  at  9  o'clock^  P.  M.  in  the  liiu-bour  of  Buffalo 
creek,  at  tlie  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  distant 
from  our  departure  about  90  miles,  without  any  remark 


able  occuiTcnce,  except  in  passing  the  bar,  which,  as  it 
was  dark,  and  the  surf  beating  liigh,  was  difficult  and 
dangerous,  but  when  we  had  entered,  found  it  an  excel- 
lent harbour. 

25th. — Having  been  detained  yesterday  by  stress  of 
weather,  but  it  having  changed,  and  appearing  fine  and 
pleasant  tills  morning,  we  put  out  of  tlie  liarbour,  and 
passing  Fort  Erie,  entered  the  strait  or  river  Niagara, 
and  rowed  down  to  Chipawa  river,  dist.int  20  miles, 
where  we  amved  about  12  o'clock,  M.  and  landed  in  the 
province  of  Upper  Canada.  Chipawa  empties  itself  into 
the  Niagra  river,  two  miles  and  a  half  above  the  falls,  and 
just  within  its  mouth  there  is  a  whai-f,  and  a  large  store- 
house, to  deposit  the  goods  carried  round  the  falls. — 
The  British  have  a  gan-ison  at  this  place,  at  present  com- 
manded by  captain  Hamilton,  by  whom  we  were  treated 
with  much  politeness. 

Having  leisure  this  afternoon  we  crossed  the  river  Ni- 
agara to  fort  Selosher,  and  went  down  to  tlie  falls,  on  the 
United  States'  side,  for  the  double  purpose  of  having  a 
view  from  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  also  of  ascertaining- 
the  perpendicular  heiglit,  which  I  found,  by  a  fair  ex- 
periment, made  entirely  to  my  satisfaction,  to  be  one 
hundred  and  sixty -two  feet.  As  many  experiments  have 
been  made,  and  different  accounts  given  of  tlie  perpen- 
dicular height  of  this  stupendous  cascade,  I  have  been 
the  more  particulai-,  and  feel  no  doubt  in  asserting,  that 
this  admeasurement  is  accurate. 

In  traversing  down  the  river  from  fort  iSclosher,  the 
mind  of  the  observer  is  gradually  filled  with  a  degree  of 
horror,  occasioned  by  the  astonishing  and  tremendous 
noise  of  the  water,  as  it  descends  over  an  uneven  bed  of 
rocks,  and  is  hurried  on  to  the  perpendicidar  pitch;  but 
on  arriving  at  that  place,  the  feelings  are  instantaneous- 
ly changed,  and  astonishment  succeeds  the  place  of  hor- 
ror. The  stupendous  abyss — the  beautiful  and  varied 
shades  of  the  water  in  descending — the  considerable 
spray  that  is  continually  arising,  and  the  tremendous 
noise,  the  cause  of  which  occasions  a  sensible  tremour 
in  the  earth;  all  presented  to  the  view  and  hearing' 
at  the  same  time,  conspire  to  fill  the  mind  with  astonish- 
ment. 

The  river,  immediately  above  the  perpendicular  pitch, 
is  divided  by  an  Island,  called  Goat  Island,  the  largest 
portion  of  the  water  falls  on  the  Canada  side,  and  forma 
a  kind  of  semi-circle,  or,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  deno- 
minated, the  horse  shoe.  The  extent  of  the  cascade,  in- 
cluding Goat  Island,  fiom  the  best  oijservations  I  was 
enabled  to  make,  having  no  Instrument  with  me  to  take 
angles,  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile — but  the  river, 
immediately  below  the  cascade,  gliding  olf  rectangidar- 
ly,  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  does 
liotmuch  exceed  that  width  until  it  approaches  Hear  to 
Qucenstown.  The  spray  is  so  considerable  that  whilst 
I  remained  there,  which  was  but  a  short  time,  no  longer 
than  sufficient  to  complete  the  operation,  1  was  almost 
wet  to  the  skin.  And  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  luxuriant  coloured  rain-bows  was  reflect- 
ed, by  the  sun,  on  the  spray,  I  ever  beheld,  forming  al- 
most an  entire  circle,  the  sight  of  which  was  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  being  wet. 

It  has  been  frequend}-  said  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  passing,  with  safety,  between  the  sheet  of  water  and 
the  rocks,  clear  across  the  river;  but,  from  observation, 
I  conceive  it  to  be  fabulous,  and  the  thing  utterly  impos- 
sible. You  may,  'tis  true,  peneti-ate  some  distance  be- 
tween the  sheet  of  water  and  tlie  rocks,  on  the  Canada 
side,  under  what  is  called  the  table  rock,  but  to  no  great 
extent.  The  table  rock  projecting  considerably,  forms 
a  vacuum  between  it  and  the  sheet  of  water;  but,  on 
the  United  States  side,  the  sheet  of  water  falls  so  close 
to  the  rock,  that  there  is  very  httle  if  any  vacuum  what- 
ever. 

The  scraggy  appearance  of  tlie  perpendicular  rocks, 
on  each  side  of  the  great  chasm  below  the  falls,  as  far  as 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing,  confirms  me  in  the  be- 
lief that  this  great  ch»sm  has  been  excavated  by  the  ac- 
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tion  of  the  river  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  the  per- 
pendicular pltcii  was  not  formerly  as  high  up  as  it  is 
now  by  several  miles:  and,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in 
process  of  time,  it  will  wear  away  clear  up  to  Lake 
Erie. 

Having'  fully  satisfied  ourselves  witli  the  view  of  the 
falls,  we  returned  to  Chipawa. 

26th.  Having  a  wagon  in  preparation,  we  h.ad  our 
boat  loaded  thereon,  early  this  morning,  and  proceeded 
to  the  lower  landing  atQucenstown,  .about  ten  miles, 
and  launching  her,  put  our  baggage  on  board,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  to  Newark,  at  the  confluence  of 
Niagara  river  with  Lake  Ontario,  opposite  Fort  Niagara, 
a  distance  of  seven  miles,  where  we  ari-ived  about  dark, 
nnd  where  we  remained  until  the  29th,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded on  our  voyage,  coasting  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  which  is  by  far  superior  to  Lake  Erie  for 
navigation,  and  arrived,  on  the  2d  of  October,  at  the 
great  Sodus,  y  most  beautiful,  capacious,  jnd  safe  Bav 
for  vessels,  both  on  account  of  water  as  well  as  weather, 
and  is  situ.ated  about  100  miles  eastward  of  Newark,  and 
30  miles  west  of  Oswego. 

At  this  place,  we  purchased  a  :Massa3auga  Indian  Ca- 
noe, made  of  birch  bark,  very  handsomely  finished,  and 
so  light,  that  Mr.  Lummis  and  I,  carried  her,  with  ease, 
«n  our  shoulders  to  our  schooner,  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, notwithstanding  she  was  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
carry  ten  b.arrels  of  flour.  It  was  our  intention  to  have 
brought  her  to  Philadelphia,  and  place  her  in  Peale's 
Museum,  but  in  this  we  were  unfortunately  disappointed 
by  an  accident  which  we  could  not  possibly  have  fore- 
seen. 

Oct.  3d.  The  wind  answering,  we  set  sail  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.  and  on  our  passage  from  Sodus  to  Oswego,  in  en- 
countering a  tolerably  severe  gale,  the  rope,  which  fast- 
ened the  canoe  to  the  schooner,  gave  way,  and  she  went 
off  before  the  wind,  directly  from  the  shore.  We  im- 
mediately put  about,  and  i-eg'ained  the  canoe,  and  secur- 
ed her  as  well  as  our  means  would  permit,  but  it  was  in- 
suflficient — the  same  thing  occurred  twice  more,  wlien  I 
found,  as  wc  were  getting  a  great  distance  from  the  land, 
and  the  wind  increasing,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
abandon  the  canoe  altogether,  if  she  again  broke  loose, 
or  run  the  risk,  and  very  great  it  was,  of  being  lost  our- 
selves — she  broke  loose  again,  and  was  abandoned,  and 
we,  with  the  greatest  possible  exertion,-  regained  the 
shore,  the  wind  continuing  to  increase.  We  arrived, 
however,  at  Oswego,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  withont  any 
fiu'ther  accident,  keeping'  close  in  sliore,^  and  the  wind 
continuing  off  the  land. 

From  the  41:11  to  the  I4th  inclusive,  We  were  ascending 
the  Oswego  river,  12  miles  to  the  falls,  getting  the 
.schooner  caiTied  round  the  falls,  1  mile,-  ascending 
thence,  12  miles  to  the  three  river  point,  or  more  pro- 
perly, to  the  confluence  of  the  Annandaitga  and  Oneida 
rivers,  ascending  the  Oneida  river,  18  miles,  sailing 
through  the  Oneida  Lake,  56  miles,  and  ascending 
Wood  Creek,  30  miles,  to  the  portage,  of  1  mile,  be- 
tween it  and  the  Mohawk  river.  Having  been  obliged 
to  exert  every  nerve,  in  many  places,  where  the  water 
was  rapid,  tlie  labour  being  excessive,  with  a  vessel  hav- 
ing a  keel. 

15th.  Had  the  schooner  loaded  the  third  time  on  a 
wagon  and  carried  across  the  portage,  to  the  Mohawk 
river,  passing  the  scite  of  tlie  fort,  formerly  called  Fort 
Stanwix,  where  Col.  St.  l^eger  besieged  Col.  (iansc- 
voort,  during  tlie  revolutionary  w.ar,  in  the  year  1777, 
which  was  so  io!)ly  defended,  and  the  siege  lalsed.  It 
is  a  most  deligiitful  spot,  being  a  commanding  situation, 
tlie  ground  falling  every  w.iy,  though  graduul.  [The 
sclte  on  wliich  the  village  of  Rome  now  .stands.] 

Tlie  schooner  being  launched  into  the  Moliawk,  wc 
proceeded  do\:n  the  river,  it  r.aining  hard  all  the  after- 
noon, and  arrived  in  the  evening,  at  a  pl.acc  called  ]"ort 
Schuyler^  where  there  was  a  tavern-house,  bake-house, 
and  blacksmith's  shop,  only.     [The  scitc  which  is  now 


covered  with  the  flouioshing  and  very  populous  village 
of  Utica.] 

16th.  Wc  got  under  way  eai-ly,  and  descended  the 
river  with  tolerable  expedition  and  some  comfort,  the 
d.ay  being  pleasant,  and  amved  at  the  Little  Falls  of  the 
Mohawk  about  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  and  had  the  good  for- 
time  to  have  the  schooner  carried  over  the  portage  of  1 
mile*  in  time  to  be  prepared  to  recommence  our  voyage 
in  the  morning. 

18th.  Without  any  thing  remarkable,  we  arrived  at  the 
city  of  Schenectady. 

19th.  Had  the  schooner  loaded  on  a  wagon  for  the  last 
time,  and  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Albany,  where  we 
arrived  late  in  the  evening. 

23d.  Left  Albany,  and  proceeded  on  our  voyage  down 
the  Hudson  river,  and  arrived  at  tlie  city  of  New  York 
on  the  26th,  having  had  a  pleasant  passage  down  the 
river.  Wc  remained  at  New  York  until  the  30th,  and 
thence  proceeded  on  our  voyage,  through  the  narrows, 
by  Sandy  Ilook,  and  along  the  Jersey  coast,  and  doubled 
Cape  May  on  the  4th  of  November,  the  weather,  fortu- 
nately, having  been  very  pleasant  during  our  passage 
along  the  coast.  And  on  the  lOtli,  having  sailed  up  the 
bay  and  river  Delaware,  completing  a  voyage  of  nearly 
1000  miles,  in  an  open  boat,  arrived  and  anchored  off 
Market  or  High  street,  at  12  o'clock,  M.  and  fired  a  fe- 
deral salute  from  a  blunderbuss. 

Afterwards  the  schooner  was  conveyed  to  the  St.ate 
House  Yard,  and  remained  there  until  she  went  to 
pieces. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  friend 

JOHN  THOMSON. 

Mr.  Lummis  was  lost  in  a  storm,  on  his  passage  fronv 
Philadelphia  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  in  1804. — Pmn.Gaz^ 
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Mat  1826. 

The  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  the  number, 
extent  and  capacity  of  the  manufactories,  mills  and  un- 
improved milt-seats  in  Delaware  County,  beg  leave  ta 
report,  that  they  employed  Renja-min  Pearson,  esq.  to' 
take  an  account  of  tlie  same,  and  from  his  statement  it 
appears,  that  there  are  in  said  county,  viz. 

38  Flour  mills,  16  of  whicli  grind  203,600^  bushe'a  of 
grain  per  annum. 

53  Saw  mills,  16  of  which  cwl  1,717,000  feet  of  lumber 

per  annum.  .  ji 

5  Rolling  and  slitting  mills,  which  roll  700  tons  sheet 

iron  per  annum,  value  $105,000.  00 

Employs  30  hand-s— ^wagea  7,200  00 

14  Woollen  factories — employ  228- hands. 

12  Cotton  do.  manufacture  704,380  lbs.  yarn 

per  annum — v.aluc  232,445  00 

Ej^sloy  415  hinds— wages  51,380  00 

11  Paper  mills — manuflicture  31,29"6  reams 

paper  per  annum — vahic  114,712  00 

Employ  215  hands— wages  29,120  00 

2  Powder  mlHs^^manufacturc  11,900  quarter 

casks  per  annum — Value  47,600  00 

Employ  40  hands— wages  12,000  00 

1  Nail  factory — manufactures  150  tons  of 

nails  pcrannum — ralue  20,000  OO 

Employs  8  hands — wagiss  2,400  00 

4  Tilt,  blade,  and  edge  tool  manufactories,- 
2  of  which  manufacture  per  annum  2000 
axes,  200  cleavers,  1200  doz.  shovels, 
2U0  dozen  scythes,  and  500  drawing 
knives 

1  Power  loom  factory — weaves  30,000  yd-s.' 

jjcrweek  3,000  00 

Employs  120  hands — wages  per  week  500  00 

200  looms. 

3  Oil  mills— manufacture  7,000  gallons  lin- 

seed oil  7,000  GO 
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1  Machine  factory. 
5  Siiuft"  mills. 

2  Plaistcr,  or  g-ypsum  mills 

3  Clover  mills. 
3  Bark  mills. 

1  Mill  for  sawing  stone, 

158 
42  Mill  seats  unimproved  oa  the  principal  streams,  of 
various  fall. 

200  Mills  and  mill  seats. 

Making  in  the  whole  158  mills  and  factories  in  opera- 
tion, and  42  mill  seats  unimproved,  in  a  district  of  coun- 
try not  exceeding  12  miles  square,  in  the  five  kinds  of 
manufactories  wliich  have  retiu-ned  the  number  of  hands, 
viz.  Paper,  Woollen,  Cotton,  Powder,  and  Edge  Tools, 
employ  1,038  hands. 

There  are  many  particulars  relating  both  to  this  report 
and  to  other  branches  of  industry,  which  your  committee 
felt  anxious  to  obtain,  but  owing  to  several  circumstances 
they  found  it  impossible  to  do  so.  It  was,  therefore,  re- 
luctantly abandoned;  but  with  a  hope  that  the  inquiry 
jvill  be  further  pursued  in  due  time. 

G.  G.  LEIPES, 
W.  MARTIN. 


CENSUS 

OF  THE  RESIDENT  POPULATION    OF  MAUCH 

CHUNK  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES. 
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The  whole  property  at  Mauch  Chunk  and  its  depen- 
dencies belongs  to  the  I-ehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany, the  existing  improvements  on  their  property  were 
made  to  accommodate  the  incipient  stages  of  the  coal 
business,  as  growing  out  of  the  descendi7ig  navigation. 
The  company  are  now,  and  have  been  engaged  for  the 
past  year  making  the  ascending  navigation,  and  which 
they  hope  to  complete  in  about  12  months;  the  farther 
improvements  on  their  property  will  of  course  be  sus- 
pended until  that  is  effected.  J.  W. 


REVOLUTIONARY. 

Gallant  affair  of  the  Gondolas,  771  an  attack  on  two  Bri- 
tish men  of  war, 

Pbiladeiphia,  May  7,  1776. 
The  Roebuck  man  of  war  of  44  guns,  and  the  Liver- 
pool frigate  of  28  guns,  ai-rived  near  the  mouth  of  Chris- 
tccn  creek,  either  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  supply 
of  fresh  water,  or  on  their  way  to  this  city.  Orders  were 
immediately  sent  down  to  the  Fort  for  the  Gondolas  to 
proceed  down  the  rivei',  and  attack  them,  and  accord- 
ingly on  Wednesday  afternoon,  about  half  past  one 
o'clock,  the  boats  began  a  very  severe  cannonading  on 
the  ships,  which  was  retui'ned  with  equal  warmth  by 


them.  The  action  lasted  for  about  four  hours,  without 
much  damage  being  done  on  cither  side.  During  the 
engagements  Captain  Alex:mcler,  on  board  the  Wasp 
schooner  of  six  guns,  came  out  of  Christeen  creek,  into 
which  she  had  been  chased,  the  day  before  by  the  men 
of  war,  and  retook  a  brig  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Liverpool.  OnThursday  afternoon,  the  Gondolas  renew- 
ed their  attack  upon  the  ships  with  so  much  spirit  and 
skill,  that  they  were  obhged  to  hoist  sail  and  return 
down  the  river;  the  Gondolas  pursued  them,  under  a 
constant  fire  for  five  hours,  after  which  they  quitted  the 
chase,  and  moored  at  Newcastle.  Numbers  of  balls  were 
heard  to  strike  the  ships  in  this  action,  and  discoveries 
were  made  the  next  day  of  considerable  damage  being 
done  to  them.  Several  of  the  Gondolas  were  slightly 
damaged — one  man  killed  in  the  first,  and  three  wound- 
ed in  the  second  engagements.  The  novelty  of  the 
fight,  the  gallant  behaviour  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  the  important  consequences  of  the  contest,  afforded 
a  most  interesting  spectacle  to  several  thousand  specta- 
tors, who  stood  on  the  shores. 

This  engagement  sufficiently  estabhshes  the  reputa- 
tion of  Row-gallies,  as  being  the  best  mode  of  defence 
practicable  in  a  river;  especially,  if  we  consider,  that 
although  the  whole  thirteen  were  employed,  yet  not 
more  than  one  half  can  be  said  to  have  been  engaged  at 
any  one  time :  and  this  circumstance,  though  it  shows  a 
want  of  judgment  somewhere,  in  stationing  them  pro- 
perly,  and  at  proper  distances,  is  at  the  same  time  an  ad- 
ditional argument  in  favour  of  the  real  service  of  boats. 
The  officers  and  men  have  done  their  duty  with  credit, 
and  many  of  them  have  distinguished  themselves  nobly. 
I'he  pi'oper  distance  to  engage  at  is  now  known,  which 
is,  the  nearest  distance  you  can  approach  a  ship,  without 
coming  within  the  reach  of  grape  shot;  and,  beyond 
that,  is  a  waste  of  powder.  But  if  it  should  at  any  time 
be  necessary  to  approach  within  grape  shot,  then  in  that 
case,  the  nearer  you  are,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  musketry,  it  is  the  best  shot  both  for  service  and 
safety;  because  grape  shot,  like  small  shot,  does  the 
most  execution  at  the  greatest  killing  distance,  and  the 
least  execution  at  the  least  distance. 

READING  BANK. 
Omitted  bt  the  ArniTOH. 
A  Statement  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Reading, 
November  6,  1827. 
Amount  of  stock  paid  in 


Amount  of  notes  in  circulation 
Deposits     .         -         .         . 


Total 

Araovmt  of  Bills  discounted 

Bonds  and  notes          -         -  . 

Bank  Stock         -         .         .  . 

Real  Estate         -         .         .  . 

Amount  due  from  other  banks  • 
Notes  of  other  banks 

Specie 

Total 


$300,350  QO 
143,687  00 
81,393  21 

525,430  21 

302,109  61 
31,145  84 
82,374  00 
19,894  85 
49,513  69 
12,000  00 
28,392  22 

525,430  21 


SILK  WORMS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Culture  of  the  Mulberry  and  the  Raising  of 
Silk  AVorms,  April  2,  1828. 

On  motion  Resolved,  That  the  following  premiums  be 
offered  by  the  Society,  in  order  to  promote  the  objects 
for  which  it  is  organized. 

.  1.  A  premium  of  sixty  dollars  for  the  greatest  quanti- 
ty of  sewing  silk,  of  the  best  quality,  produced  within 
this  state  from  coccoons  raised  witliin  the  same,  and  pro- 
duced by  one  family,  not  less  th;^n  twenty  pounds;  for- 
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\y  dollars  for  the  next  greatest  quantity,  and  best  qvvali- 
ty,  produced  under  tlie  same  conditions,  not  less  than 
fifteen  pounds,  and  twenty -five  dollars  for  the  next  great- 
est, quantity  and  best  quality,  not  less  than  ten  pounds. 

2.  A  premium  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  greatest  quanti- 
ty of  g-ood  coccoons,  mised  within  this  stale,  not  less  than 
one  hundred  pounds;  thirty  dollars  for  the  next  greatest 
quantity,  not  less  than  fifty  pounds;  to  be  claimed  be- 
fore the  1st  of  September. 

3.  A  premium  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  largest  number 
of  the  best  white  mulbeny  trees,  raised  within  twelve 
miles  of  this  city,  not  less  tlian  four  hundred;  thirty  dol- 
lars for  the  next  greatest  quantitj ,  not  less  than  three 
hundred;  and  twenty  dollars  for  the  next  greatest  quan- 
tity, not  less  than  two  hundred. 

The  trees  to  be  of  two  yeai's  growth — ^and  planted  at 
about  equal  distances — say  about  twenty-five  feet  apart. 

The  premiums  for  the  mulberry  trees  to  be  claimed 
within  tiiree  years  from  the  2d  day  of  April,  1828. 

BENJAMIN  R.  MORGAN,  Pjiesidext. 

M.  Caret,  Secretary. 

I  PATENTS. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  States  whose  citi- 
zens have  been  most  prolific  in  Inventions,  during  the 
vear  1827,  as  registered  in  the  Patent  Office  of  the  U. 
Stales. 

Number  of  Patents. 


JIaine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts    - 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Indiana 


17 
3 

10 

38 
5 

16 

103 

6 

33 
2 

16 
4 

15 

24 
3 
1 
1 

15 
4 
1 
3 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Navt/  Officers  from  Penmyhnyiia. — It  appears  by  ta- 
bles accompanymg  a  report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy 
to  Congress,  tiiat  there  arc  in  the  different  sUites  Sl'o 
wan-ant  and  commissioned  officers  of  the  U.  S.  N.ivy, 
viz.  oo  captains,  28  master  commandants,  227  lieute- 
nants, 36  surgeons,  37  surgeons'  mates,  43  pursers,  8 
chaplains,  401  midshipmen;  of  which  are  from  Penn- 
sylvania, 9  captains,  4  master  conunandants,  25  lieute- 
nants, 6  surgeons,  10  surgeons'  mates,  7  pursers,  1  chap- 
lain, 38  midshipmen,  total  100 — about  i  of  the  whole. 
The  proportion  of  midshipmen  to  which  tliis  state  is  en- 
titled, according  to  representation  in  Congress,  allowing 
li  to  each  representative,  (28)  is  42 — there  being  38  in 
service,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  4. 

Weather. — The  Thermometer  at  Ilan-isburg  on  the 
28th  ult.  stood  in  the  shade  at  75  degrees,  and  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  sun,  rose  as  high  94°. 

In  this  city  there  were  falls  of  Snow  on  the  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  inst. 

Longevity. — Tiney  Cormey,  a  coloured  woman,  a 
member  of  the  St.  Thomas  African  Church,  died  in  this 
city  on  tlie  5th  inst.  aged  upwards  of  114  years. 


Coloured  Organist. — An  organ  has  recently  been  pur- 
chased by  the  vestry  of  St.  Tliomas's  Church;  a  coloured 
woman,  a  member  of  the  congregation,  acts  as  organist. 
Large  Product. — Were  raised  last  season  by  a  fanner 
in  Solesbury  township,  Bucks  county,  on  12  acres  of 
land,  46^  bushels  of  good  clean  clover  seed. 

Newspapers. — The  last  number  of  the  National  Palla- 
dium was  published  on  the  8th  inst. 

The  first  number  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  an  evening 
paper,  was  published  by  Charles  Alexander  on  the  7th 
instant. 

Greek  Collections. — It  appears  by  the  report  of  the 
Greek  committee,  that  the  amount'of  collections  up  to 
tlie  2d  inst.  in  this  state,  were,  in  cash  §24,056  71,  in 
provisions  1,429  11— making  25,485  82— of  which  have 
been  expended  23,700.  Of  the  above  amount  collected, 
Pittsburg  contributed  nearly  $1,800,  and  Chester  coun- 
ty about  $3,400. 

Two  cargoes  have  been  forwarded,  consisting  of  965 
bbls.  and  254  half  bbls.  flour,  503  bbls.  corn  meal,  1692 
bbls.  navy  bread,  300  bbls.  rye  flour,  40  tierces  rice, 
45  bbls.  beef  and  pork,  200  bbls.  fish,  39  bbls.  beans,  a 
quantity  of  domestic  goods,  made  up  clothing,  medi- 
cines, surgical  instruments,  &c. 

Bistribufion  of  Bibles. — By  the  Association  of  Young 
Men,  viz.  In  the  New  Market  AVard,  365.  Dock,  145. 
Walnut,  50.  Chesnut,  94.  High,  55.  South  Mulber- 
ry, 146.  North  MulbeiTy,  203.  Lower  Delaware,  259. 
Upper  Delaware,  133.  North,  126.  South,  80.  Mid- 
dle, 100.     Locust,  239.     Cedar,  SCO.     Total,  2414. 

Cotton  and  TVvollen  Goods. — In  the  last  week  of  De- 
cember, 1827,  there  were  exported  from  Liverpool  to 
Philadelphia,  132,000  yards  cotton  and  420  ends  of 
woollen  goods, 

Shad. — The  average  number  caughtlast  week  at  Mar- 
cus Hook  amounts  to  2000  a  day. 

Lehigh  Chain  Bridge,  at  Allentown,  was  partially  des- 
troyed by  fire  on  the  night  of  the  13th  ult,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  act  of  an  incendiary.  The  superstruc- 
ture on  which  the  middle  pier,  from  which  the  chains^ 
were  suspended,  that  sustiuned  the  principal  part  of 
the  bridge  was  entirely  consumed,  and  that  portion 
which  was  thus  deprived  of  its  support,  fell  into  tlie  ri- 
ver with  a  tremendous  crash.  The  bridge  will  be  im- 
passable for  some  time. 

Panther  hunt. — A  few  weeks  since,  Mr.  John  Vliet, 
living  on  the  Pocono  mountain,  Nortliampton  co.  discov- 
ered the  traces  oi  panthers  in  his  neighbourhood.  He 
started  in  pm-suit,  and  soon  came  up  with  them.  How- 
ever extraordinary  it  may  seem  to  some  of  our  readers, 
Mr.  Vliet  destroyed  three  of  these  ferocious  animals  in 
the  space  of  half  an  hour,  with  no  other  companion  than 
his  rifle.  He  received  §12  for  each  scalp;  which  is.a 
pretty  good  half  an  hour's  work  for  a  hunter  of  the  Po- 
cono. 

North  Branch  Canal. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  canal 
commissioners,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  board, 
for  locating  and  putting  under  contract  the  Penn.  Canal 
on  tlie  North  Branch,  from  Northumberland  to  Fishing- 
creek,  by  the  1st  of  July;  andfl-om  thence  to  Berwick 
by  the  first  of  August  next.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  lo- 
cation will  extend  as  fiir  as  the  Nanticote  Falls  during  the 
present  sejison. 

1145  persons  were  committed  to  the  jail  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1827,  as  vagrants,  and  for  profane  swearing  and 
intoxication — and  948  were  commmitted  as  disturbers 
of  the  peace,  idle  and  disorderly. 
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DOCUMENTS 
Accompanying  the  Commissioners^ 
REPORT 
ON  PUNISHMENTS  &  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

Answer  of  the  Inspectors  to  Questions  proposed  by  the 
Commissioners. 

The  board  of  inspectors  of  the  prison  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  having  received  a  communica- 
tion from  Edward  King  and  Thomas  J.  Wharton,  esq's. 
two  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  revise  the  Penal  Code,  and 
referred  the  same  to  a  committee  of  three  of  its  mem- 
bers, who  made  the  following-  report,  which  was  read, 
approved,  and  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  commis- 
sioners above  named. 

[Extract  from  the  minutes.} 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  letter  of 
Edward  King  and  Thomas  .J.  Wharton,  esq's,  two  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  revise  the  penal  code,  re- 
port the  following  as  answers  to  the  questions  proposed, 
viz. 

To  the  first  point.  We  answer  that  the  prison  In  Wal- 
nut street  was  built  in  1774,  as  appears  by  the  stone  in 
fi'ontof  the  building.  The  lot  is  200  feet  front  on  Wal- 
nut street,  and  runs  southwardly  to  Prune  street  400  ft. 

There  are  24  cells  for  the  men,  and  12  for  the  women, 
intended  as  solitary  cells  when  built. 

2d  point.  The  salary  of  the  physician  is  $300  per  an- 
num— he  visits  the  prison  once  every  day,  and  oftener  if 
necessar)-.  The  medicines  are  purchased  from  different 
druggists  in  the  city,  by  quantities  at  wholesale  prices, 
as  they  are  wanted. 

3d  point.  There  is  a  principal  keeper,  and  eleven  de- 
puties. The  salary  of  the  principal  keeper  is  $900  p.  an. 
and  he  has  the  use  of  three  rooms,  a  kitchen  and  yard, 
and  his  washing  and  ironing  done. 

The  deputies  receive  different  compensations,  viz. 

2  keepers  in  front,  each  $700  per  annum; 

6  keepers  in  the  yard,  §750  per  annum; 

1  superhitendant  of  weavei's,  $600  per  annum; 

2  keepers  in  prune  street  apartment,  $700  p.  annum. 

To  the  4th  point.  There  are  now  within  the  walls  592 
convicts,  of  these  there  are  501  males  91  females;  white 
males  338,  black  males  163;  white  females  34,  black  fe- 
males 57. 

For  further  answers  to  this  question  we  refer  you  to 
the  papers  made  out  for  the  Prison  Society,  now  annex- 
ed to  Mr.  Roberts  Vaux's  pamphlet. 

To  the  5th  point.  AVe  are  not  able  to  say  with  cor- 
rectness, what  is  the  greatest  length  of  time  that  a  con- 
vict has  remained  witliin  the  walls  of  the  prison,  since 
the  establishment  ofthe  present  system,  but  so  far  as  the 
knowledge  ofthe  present  members  ofthe  board  extend, 
eleven  years  is  the  extent. 

One  prisoner  was  sentenced  for  life,  but  the  judge- 
ment was  reversed,  owing  to  a  defect  in  some  part  of 
the  proceedings.  We  have  known  a  convict  to  have 
been  confined  within  a  solitary  cell  upwards  of  sixteen 
months,  and  this  is  the  longest  time.  The  effect  of  con- 
finement is  to  make  them  obedient  and  good  prisoners 


in  a  variety  of  instances,  and  the  police  of  the  prison  is 
dependent  on  the  cells  as  a  place  of  punisliment.  We 
know  of  no  instance  in  which  mental  derangement  has 
been  produced  by  confinement  in  our  solitaiy  cells.  The 
bodily  health  is  in  most  instances  affected  if  the  confine- 
ment is  protracted,  and  the  diet  is  not  moderately  in- 
Creased,  but  on  being  released  they  soon  recruit. 

6th.  Persons  are  admitted  to  visit  the  prison  by  an  or- 
der from  a  visiting  inspector;  and  the  relatives  andfriends 
of  .such  prisoners  as  behave  well,  are  permitted  to  see 
and  converse  with  them  through  both  the  grates;  the 
wooden  grated  door  being  shut,  and  a  keeper  in  the  en- 
try to  hear  all  that  passes — the  interview  not  to  last  more 
than  fifteen  minutes;  this  is  allowed  once  in  three  months 
by  an  order  ofthe  visiting  inspectors, 

7th.  The  average  number  of  male  prisoners  confined 
in  one  room  at  night  is  twenty-six — the  greatest  number 
at  one  time  in  a  room  18  by  20  feet  was  53.  The  num- 
ber of  female  convicts  confined  in  one  room  is  twelve 
averaged.  The  boys  are  kept  in  an  apai-tment  distinct 
from  the  mass  of  the  prisoners,  called  the  Prune  street 
apartment,  which  is  separated  by  a  wall  from  the  Wal- 
nut street  apartment,  where  they  work,  eat  and  lodge — 
a  few  aged  men  are  also  kept  there. 

8th.  Prisoners  have  been  punished  in  the  cells  for  un- 
natural crimes  committed  in  the  prison;  but  we  do  not 
recollect  of  any  prisoner  having  been  convicted  for  any 
such  offence  committed  in  the  prison.  There  have  been 
convictions  in  our  courts  for  such  offences, 

Gambhng  is  a  vice  to  which  convicts  Krc  ver,-  much 
addicted,  and  when  detected  are  punished  by  confine- 
ment in  the  cells  on  low  diet.  Drunkenness  has  oc- 
curred in  a  few  inst.ances,  from  the  inti-oduction  of  li- 
quor by  di-aymen  and  carters,  who  visit  the  prison  yard 
on  baisiness,  but  it  is  rare.  The  prisoners  are  locked  up 
in  theii-  rooms  at  sun-down,  winter  and  summer;  a  lamp 
is  suspended  from  the  centi-eof  the  ceiling  of  each  room 
by  which  light  is  afforded  sufficient  to  read  by,  and  they 
are  permitted  to  converse  and  read  until  9  o'clock,  when 
a  bell  is  struck  and  silence  ensues. 

9th.  The  working  hours  in  summer  are  from  6  A.  M. 
to  7  P.  M.;  in  winter  from  7  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M, 

The  number  employed  sawing  stone  varies  according 
to  the  demand  for  tliat  kind  of  labour,  and  the  number 
of  men  suited  to  it,  say  from  160  to  200,  so  also  in  the 
weaving  and  other  trades.  The  labour  of  a  prisoner  in 
sawing  stone  is  various,  according  to  the  qu.ality  of  the 
stone,  tile  strengih  ofthe  man,  the  state  ofthe  weather 
and  the  necessity  of  shifting  the  stone  from  one  position 
to  another,  fi-om  time  to  time.  Good  workmen  have 
sawed  30  ft  per  week,  so  with  weavers  and  other  trades. 
An  Industrious  weaver  has  in  some  weeks  wove  120  yds. 
The  convicts  are  not  allowed  to  work  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, although  if  they  are  industrious  and  healthy,  and  as 
regards  stone  cutters,  have  good  weather  and  constant 
employment,  they  may  have  a  balance  to  their  credit  in 
the  accounts,  wliich  ai-e  kept  according  to  law  witli  each 
convict.  Instances  have  occurred,  of  considerable  sums 
having  been  paid  to  convicts  on  their  discharge  from 
prison. 

The  shoes  and  wearing  apparel  are  manufactured  in- 
the  prison  by  the  convicts,  the  institution  finding  the 
raw  materials.  Shoes  and  a  few  other  articles  are  ma- 
nufactured for  customers,  which  aro  paid  for  to  the 
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keeper,  but  we  do  not  manufacture  g^ods  for  public  or 
private  sale,  on  prison  account.  It  lias  been  deemed 
most  profitable  to  work  for  others  at  certain  prices  for 
the  labour  of  the  prisoners.  By  this  means  we  do  not 
require  a  capital,  except  what  is  employed  in  tools,  &.c. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  penitentiarj'  was  origi- 
nally engrafted  on  the  g-aol  of  tlie  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  commissioners  will  perctive,  that  by  law,  the 
commissioners  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia  furnish  all 
funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the  prison,  which  included, 
as  well  the  convicts  as  the  untried  prisoners,  and  is  un- 
der the  government  of  one  board  of  inspectors,  except- 
ing sucli  balances  as  may  be  due  from  the  different 
counties,  for  tlieir  prisoners  beyond  what  their  labour 
produces,  and  such  sums  as  ai-e  received  from  the  work 
done  by  the  prisoners.  These  accounts  are  made  out 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  assembly,  which 
is  no  doubt  familiar  to  the  commissioners.  From 
seven  to  eight  thousand  dollars  arc  received  annually 
from  the  counties  alone,  and  the  county  of  Philadelphia 
pays  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  for  the  institution  under  our  care,  which  as  above 
stated  includes  both  prisons. 

10th.  The  quality  of  the  food  is  good;  each  prisoner 
has  three  meals  per  day.  For  breakfast,  rye  coffee 
sweetened  with  molasses  and  ^  pound  of  rye  bread;  din- 
ner, beef  soup,  a  small  piece  of  boiled  beef,  |  pound  rye 
bread;  supper,  mush  made  out  of  Indian  meal,  and  mo- 
lasses and  water.     This  is  their  food  all  the  year  round. 

11th.  Rehgious  worship  is  held  in  the  chapel  every 
Sunday,  by  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  different  rehgious 
denominations,  who  volunteer  their  services,  principally 
presbyteriatis  and  methodists.  Benevolent  christians 
visit  the  sick  at  all  times,  to  talk  to,  and  pray  with  them. 
Religious  worship  is  also  performed  in  the  female  apart- 
ment generally  every  Sunday  morning.  A  society  of 
ladies  of  the  methodist  and  presbyterian  denominations 
have  for  many  years  faithfully  attended  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  to  teach  the  female  convicts  to  read  and  gene- 
rally to  give  them  rehgious  instruction.  A  bible  class 
has  been  formed  among  the  men,  by  a  few  religious 
young  men  of  our  city,  who  attend  every  Sunday.  If  the 
convicts  in  the  solitary  cells  request  the  aid  of  a  clergy- 
man, it  is  alwa.ys  granted,  but  they  are  not  visited  by  a 
clergyman  while  thus  confined,  except  it  be  when  they 
are  under  sentence  of  death. 

12th.  We  are  not  able  to  answer,  as  no  enquiry  has 
ever  been  instituted. 

13th.  There  was  a  general  insurrection  in  the  spring 
of  1821,  in  which  one  convict  was  killed  and  another 
wounded.  Some  few  attempts  to  escape  have  been 
made;  some  few  have  succeeded  in  getting  over  the 
wall,  but  have  always  been  re-taken  and  brought  back. 

Answers  to  certain  additional  questions  proposed  to  the  In- 
spectors of  the  Philadelphia  Penitentiary. 

1.  A  statement  of  the  receipts  for  goods  manufactured 
and  sold  cannot  be  ascertained  without  an  expense  of 
time,  labour  and  attention,  which  the  actual  business  of 
the  institution  must  prevent. 

2.  The  employment  of  the  prisoners  depends  entire- 
ly upon  the  wants  of  individuals  unconnected  with  the 
institution.  The  inspectors,  having  no  capital  as  a  cor- 
poration, do  not  purchase  the  raw  material  in  any  case, 
except  what  is  necessaiy  for  convicts  clothing.  We 
have  no  agreements  with  persons  employing  the  men, 
which  can  justly  be  construed  into  a  contract.  Farming 
the  men  out  is  not  thought  of,  and  it  is  scarcely  practica- 
ble, from  the  nature  of  occupations  which  are  carried 
on.  Stone  in  blocks,  fiom  tlie  quarry,  is  sent  to  us  to 
be  sawed,  for  which  we  receive  1 8  and  20  cents  per 
foot.  Yarn  is  sent  to  be  dyed  and  worked  into  cloth, 
for  \f  hich  we  receive  six  cents  per  yard;  and  in  no  case 
IS  there  any  agreement  but  that  the  prices  shall  not  be 
raised  without  due  notice. 

3.  I  will  preface  this  article  bv  stating  that  tlic  men 
employed  for  the  jail  are  credited  30  cents  per  day,  for 


every  working  day  in  the  year,  which  for  313  days,  is 
$93  90  for  each  man.  To  give  a  proper  view  1  will 
give  the  statement  which  was  rendered,  for  one  quar- 
ter, to  my  department,  making  the  calculation  lor  the 
year — 


15  cooks  and  bakers,  at  $93  90,  is 
5  barbers, 
7  wood  cutters,  labourers,  &c.  employed 

in  the  wood  dungeon, 
15  nurses  and  runners, 
12  women,  employed  in  washing,  who  are 
credited  at  20  cents  per  day. 


$1,408  50 
469  50 

657  30 
1,408  50 

751  20 

?4,695  00 


You  must  be  aware  that  the  number  sometimes  varies, 
I  suppose  40  persons  would  be  about  the  average  num- 
ber employed.  These  are,  as  before  st»ted,  credited 
by  jail-general.  The  counties  fi-om  whence  they  come 
derive  the  benefit,  and  we  are  of  course  deprived  of  any 
receipts  for  their  cost.  The  propriety  of  the  charge  to 
house  expenses  is  thus  explained. 

PRISONERS 

Received  from  the  Courts  of^  Quarter-Sessions,  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  and  Mayor's-Court,  m  the  years  1821, 1822, 
1823,  1824,  1825  and  1826,  for  the  following  of- 
fences. 
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Quarter  Sessions. 

00 

00 

r-i 

00 

00 

00 

00 

T-l 

Accessary  to  burglary 

1 

Larceny      .... 

56 

78 

70 

67 

68 

78 

Assault  and  battery     - 

1 

1 

P'orgery      .... 

1 

1 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

1 

4 

1 

Perjury       .         .         .        - 

1 

1 

1 

Conspiracy           ... 

3 

Bigamy 

1 

1 

Disorderly  house 

1 

1 

1 

Passing  counterfeit  money  - 

5 

4 

3 

4 

Assault  to  murder 

1 

1 

1 

Oyer  and  Terminer. 

Accessary  to  burglary 

1 

2 

Burglary     .... 

10 

12 

9 

7 

;  7 

o 

Murder       .... 

1 

1 

3 

Larceny      .        .        .        - 

6 

1 

6 

4 

Concealing  death  of  bastard 

1 

Manslaughter      ... 

1 

1 

1 

Robbery      .... 

2 

1 

1 

Assault  and  to  murder 

1 

1 

Conspiracy 

2 

Forgery       .        .        -         - 

1 

Assault  and  battery     - 

8 

Arson          .         .         .         - 

3 

1 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

1 

Misdemeanor       ... 

1 

1 

Assault  and  battery  to  rape 

1 

to  rob 

1 

Mayor's  Court. 

Larceny      .... 

137 

132 

143 

118 

152 

75 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

4 

2 

Conspiracy           ... 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Misdemeanor 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

Assault  and  battery     - 

J 

4 

4 

2 

4 

Passing  counterfeit  money  - 

4 

3 

9 

6 

6 

1 

Disorderly  and  baudy  house 

3 

1 

'    8 

2 

Forgery       .         .         .         - 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

Conspiracy  to  break  prison 

10 

2 

7 

Bigamy       .... 

1 

Adultery     .         .         -         - 

1 

Assault  and  battery  to  kill 

1 

1 

to  rape 

1 

to  sodomy 

1 

_1 

1828.] 
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Return  of  Convicts  received  into  the  Old  Penitentiary 
from  the  several  counties,  in  1825  and  1826. 

Convicted  and  brought  to  tlie  PMladelphia  Prison  in  the 

year  1825 — 358  prisoners— from   thf.  fullowinq 

counties: 


Philadelphia 

274 

Bradford 

Lancaster 

10 

Erie 

York 

4 

Mifflin 

Fayette 

3 

Susquehanna 

Lebanon 

2 

Berks 

Cambria 

1 

Somerset 

Allegheny 

2 

Tioga 

Northampton 

2 

Crawford 

Huntingdon 

3 

Westmoreland 

Bedford 

3 

Lehigh 

Cumberland 

1 

Mercer 

Union 

1 

Washington 

Montgomery 

7 

Northumberland 

Delaware 

4 

Lycoming 

Chester 

13 

Bucks 

Luzerne 

2 

Total, 

Whites 

228  1  Males 

Blacks 

130^ 

Females 

358 


358 


283 
75 


358 


Fiist  Conviction 
Second    do 
Third       do 
Fourth    do 
Fifth        do 


For  the  following  offences: 

Horse  stealing  7 

Escape  &  conspiracy  10 

Forgery  6 

^Misdemeanour  3 

Rape  5 

Burglary  14 

Passing  counterft.  mo.icy  16 

Bawdy  house  8 

270  Receiving  stolen  goods      1 

67  Arson  6 

15  Robbery  2 

4  Manslaughter  1 

2  Perjury  2 

Conspiracy  to  defraud  3 

358  'Assault  and  battery  5 

=  .Sodomy  1 

Assault  to  murder  2 
Larceny                           263 

Murder  2nd  degree  3 

358 


Convicted  and  brought  to  the  Philadelphia  Prison  in  the 

year  1826 — 296  prisoners — from  the  following 

counties: 

Philadelphia 

York 

Cumberland 

Venango 

Chester 

Mifflin 

Dauphin 

Northampton 

Bucks 

Fayette 

Allegheny 


Whites 
Blacks 


236 

Washington 

2 

4 
3 

1 
6 

Susquehanna 
Tioga 

Montgomery 
Union 

1 
2 
2 

1 

1 

Lancaster 

10 

2 

Centre 

1 

1 

Beaver 

9 

10 

Berks 

5 

3 

Lebanon 

1 

1 

Bradford 

1 

296 

179 

Males 

232 

117 

Females 

64 

296 

296 

First  Conviction 
Second    do 
Third       do 
Fourth     do 
Fifth        do 


For  the  following  offences: 
Conspiracy  1 

Arson  4 

Forgery,  uttering  &  pass.  16 
Horse  stealing  5 

Receiving  stolen  goods      1 
Burglary  7 

Mayhem  1 

Rape  1 

Murder  2nd  degree  8 

Bawdy  house  4 

Manslaughter  2 

Attempt  at  larceny  and 
assault  and  battery 
Misdemeanor 
Assault  &  battery  to  rape 
to  kill 
to  rob 
Assault  and  battery 
Robbeiy 

Burglary  and  larceny 
Breaking  cellar 
Lai'ceny  and  escape 
Larceny  23 

296 


Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
penitentiary  to  tlie  Legislature  in  1825-6. 

To  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  superintend  the  erec- 
tion of  a  penitentiary  within  the  city  and  county  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, respectfully  report:  that  in  obedience  to  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  Assembly  passed  March  1, 1825, 
they  directed  their  Architect  and  Superlntendant,  to 
prepare  the  necessary  estimates,  which  are  herewith 
submitted. 

From  these  estimates  it  appears  that  the  probable  ex- 
pense for  the  completion  of  the  penitentiaiy,  will  be 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars.  ' 

The  probable  cost  of  the  Centre  Building  including  a 
reservoir  for  holding  water,  is  stated  at  three  tliousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty  dollars;  and  a  block  of  cells,  con- 
taining thirty-eight  cells,  with  the  iron  pipes  necessaiy 
thereto,  is  estimated  to  cost  twenty -four  thousand  and 
forty-two  dollars.  One  block  of  cells  is  nearly  finished, 
and  the  foundations  of  two  more  laid. 

The  value  of  matei-ials  on  hand  is  estimated  at  six  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 

The  amount  appropriated  by  law  for  the  erection  of 
the  penitentiary  was  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars,  of  which  svini  the  Commissioners  have  received 
two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  dollai-s.  The  re- 
mainder, one  tliousand  dollars,  was  received  by  Peter 
Mierken,  formerly  President  of  the  Boai-d,  which  he  al- 
leged he  had  lost,  and  the  Commissioners  never  could 
recover  it.  In  addition  to  the  above  sum  received  from 
the  State  Treasurer,  the  Commissioners  have  received 
from  the  sale  of  two  city  lots  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundi-ed 
and  twenty-five  dollars',  making  in  all  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. — 
They  have  expended  two  hundred  and  forty  tliousand 
one  'hundred  and  eleven  dollars  fourteen  cents.  They 
owe  for  materials  purchased  and  delivered  twenty-three 
hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  and  nine  cents;  and  tlie 
balance  in  the  treasury  is  four  hundred  and  thirteen  dol- 
lai"s  eighty-six  cents. 

The  Commissioners  further  report:  That  in  their  opi- 
nion four  blocks  of  cells  which  form  part  of  the  original 
plan  may  be  dispensed  with  for  the  present,  without 
material  loss  or  injur}',  but  how  long  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances not  in  their  power  to  calculate,  but  while 
they  express  this  opinion  they  cannot  but  state,  that  it 
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would  be  most  consistent  with  economy  to  finish  the 
whole  at  once,  and  they  believe  it  can  be  done  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  year  if  adequate  funds  are  pro- 
vided. 

If  it  should  however  be  deemed  best  to  dispense  at 
present  with  the  four  blocks  of  cells  above  mentioned, 
it  will  thenrequire  the  sum  of  89  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  dollars  and  nine  cents,  as  is  stated 
in  estimate  No.  2,  annexed,  to  finish  the  rest  of  tlie 
work  a^d  pay  outstanding  debts. 
A  true  copy. 

GEO.  RUGAN,  Ckrlc. 

Mgust  12,  1826. 

Returns  received  from  the  Arch  street  Prison, 
1st.  The  mimber  of  persons  committed  as  vagrants 
and  disoi'derly  persons,  in  the  following  years,  colour 
and  sex. 

TOTAL. 

1823.  Vagrants:  male  whites,  two  hund  ed 
and  fifty-six;  female  whites,  two  hun- 
dred: male  blacks,  two  hundred  and 

fifty;  female  blacks,  two  hundred,  906 

Disorderly  male  whites,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one;  female  whites  one  hundred 
and  sixty;  male  blacks,  134;  female 
blacks,  one  handi-ed  and  forty,  585 

1824.  Vagrants:  male  whites,  three  hundi-ed 
and  ninet3^-five;  female  whites,  three 
hundred  and  twenty;  male  blacks,  three 
hundred  and  one;  female  blacks,  two 
hundred  and  fort_v-one,  1257 

Disorderly  male  whites,  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine;  female  whites,  one  hundi-ed 
and  eighty;  male  blacks,  one  hundi-ed 
and  si;venty;  female  blacks  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  559 

1825.  Vagrants:  male  whites,  three  hundred 
.and  sixty;  female  whites,  three  hundred 
and  thirty -five;  male  blacks,  four  hun- 
dred; female  blacks,  three  hundred  and 
.e'&lity,  1475 

Disorderly  male  whites,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight;  female  whites,  one  hundred 
and  sixty:  male  blacks,  one  hundred 
and  eighty;  female  blacks,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  j-qo 

1826.  Vagrants:  male  whites,  four  hundred 
and  tlui-ty-sevcn;  female  whites,  two 
hundi-ed  and  twenty;  male  blacks,  two 
hundred  and  forty;  female  blacks,  three 
hundred  and  thirteen,  1210 

Disorderly  male  whites,  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine;  female  whites,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one;  male  blacks,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine;  female  blacks,  one 
hundi-cd  and  seventy-one,  600 

2.  The  number  of  prisoners  returned  on  the  calendar 
of  the  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  quarter  sessions  and 
Mayor's  Court,  for  the  folllowing  year,  sex  and  colour. 
1823.  Oyer  and  terminer;  male  wliitcs,  seven; 
female  whites;  three;  male  blacks,  scven< 
female  blacks,  six  23 

Quarter  sessions;  male  whites,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine;  female  wliites,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-foui-;  male  blacks,  one 
hundred  and  ten;  female  blacks,   one 
hundi'cd  and  seventeen  53  Q 

:^^ayor's  court;  male  whites,  two  hundred 
and  one;  female  whites,  fifty-nine;  male 
blacks,  one  hundred  and  thirty -five;  fe- 
?nale  blacks,  one  hundred  and  one 


Number  total  for  trial 

J824.  O.StT.male  whites  twelve;  female  whites 
seven;  m^Ie  blacks  nine;  female  blacks  4, 


496 


1049 


Q.S.  male  whites  one  hundred  and  eighty 
three;  female  whites  one  hundred  and 
forty;  male  blacks  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen; female  blacks  one  hundred  and 
four 

M.  C.male  whites  one  himdi-ed  and  forty- 
four;   female  whites  fiftj'-seven;    male 
blacks  scventj'-seven;  female  blacks  sixty 
one 

Number  total  for  trial 

1825.  O.  &  T.  male  whites  eleven;  female 
whites  five;  male  blacks  six;  female 
blacks  none 

Q.  S.  male  whites  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight;  female  whites  eighty -six;  ms!.le 
blacks  eighty-nine;  female  blacks  one 
hundred  and  twenty  one 

M.  C.  male  whites  two  hundred  and  thirr 
teen;  female  whites  fifty;  male  blacks 
eighty -seven;  female  blacks  fifty -two 

Number  total  for  trial 

1826.  O.  &  T.  male  whites  ten;  female  whites 

one;  male  blacks  seven;  female  blacks 
three 

Q.  S.  male  whites  one  hundi'ed  and  eighty 
four;  female  whites  ninety-eight;  male 
blacks  ninety -five;  female  blacks  one 
hundi-ed  and  twenty -four 

M.C.  male  whites  one  hundi'ed  and  thirty- 
three;  female  whites  thirty -four;  male 
blacks  fifty-six;  female  blacks  forty-nine 

Number  total  for  ti-Ial 


543 

339 
914 


23 

454 

402 
878 


21 


501 


Return  of  the  number  of  Indictments,   ignoramused, 
tried,  gcc.  in  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  Pliiladelphia 
county,  for  1821,  2,  3,  4,  &  5. 


0^ 
s 

.^ 

^ 

1 

&? 

Years, 

1 

1" 

1  ^ 

1 

.^' 

.-i 

r^Q: 

a. 

1821. 

March  Sessions 

42 

18 

23 

15 

22 

120 

June 

27 

22 

19 

27 

42 

137 

September 

37 

28 

24 

30 

45 

164 

December 

63 

9 

14 

12 

29 

127 

1822. 

548 

March 

16 

8 

15 

12 

19 

70 

June 

SO 

11 

29 

16 

18 

104 

September 

33 

16 

30 

17 

32 

128 

December 

9 

2 

18 

15 

27 

71 

1823. 

373 

March 

14 

17 

29 

5 

19 

84 

June 

37 

9 

16 

16 

27 

105 

September 

35 

15 

23 

13 

32 

118 

December 

27 

4 

23 

8 

32 

94 

1824. 

401 

March 

40 

13 

18 

8 

40 

119 

June 

60 

20 

22 

18 

61 

181 

September 

30 

20 

20 

33 

41 

144 

December 

15 

8 

16 

17 

22 

78 

1825. 

522 

March 

38 

12 

19 

18 

24 

111 

June 

19 

19 

12 

28 

13 

91 

September 

78 

13 

17 

31 

32 

171 

December 

22 

21 

39 

26 

00 

141 

514 

Aggregate 

672 

285 

426  3&5 

610 

2358 

1828.] 
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Return  of  the  number  of  Indictments  ignoramused,  &c. 

in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  Philadelphia, 

in  1821,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &  6. 


Yeai- 

Billsigno- 

True  bilk 

Convicted 

Acquitted 

Sentenced 

ramused. 

found. 

to  death. 

1821 

7 

40 

18 

10 

1 

1822 

28 

12 

10 

1823 

2 

18 

12 

5 

1824 

6 

4 

2 

1825 

1 

5 

4 

3 

1826 

5 

10 

4 

4 

15 

107 

54 

34 

1 

A  List  of  weavers  discharged  from  the  Prune  street  Prison 
from  the  19th  June,  1824,  up  to  the  present  date  1826. 

1824. 
Henry  Patton,  time  up,  June  19th 
Jonathan  Blake  do.  21st 
Joseph  Mitchell  pardoned  July  24th 
John  Williams  do.  October  25th 
John  High  time  up  December  18th 
Edgai-  Butler  do.  21st 

1825. 
Robert  Rice  do.  January  1st 
Henry  Whitting  do.  -    22d 
Joseph  Johnson  do.  June  18th 
Ehsha  Eckret  pardoned  July  11th 
AVilliam  Mick  time  up  August  29th 
Thomas  Cutler  pardoned  September  9th 
John  Jones  time  up  -  - 

Robert  Henderson  pardoned  October  6th 
James  Johnson  time  up  -        29th 

1826. 
Thomas  Ellwell  do.  Dec  29th,  re-convicted  March  16th 
David  Evans  do.  March  19th 
John  Coyle  do.  28th 
William  Collins  pardoned  May  22d 
John  Bennett  time  up  -     23d 

James  Glunt  pardoned  June  12th. 

JOSEPH  S.  KITE,  Keeper. 
Philadelphia,  August,  1826. 

Pittsburg,  August  24,  1827. 

Gentlemen— Since  the  receipt  of  yours  of  yesterday, 
I  have  du'ected  my  attention  to  your  inquiries  relative  to 
our  western  penitentiary  and  now  communicate  briefly 
the  result,  as  answers. 

1st  Query.  What  are  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
state  penitentiary  in  Alleghenytown  at  this  time? 

The  number  of  convicts  now  in  tlie  penitentiary  is 
thirty. 

2d  Query.  What  are  the  number  of  officers  of  that  in- 
stitution, what  salaries  do  they  receive,  and  how  man}' 
win  be  required  in  the  event  of  the  prison  becoming  full 
of  convicts,  and  at  what  salaries. 

The  officers  at  present  ai-e 

1.  One  principal  keeper  furnished  with  fu- 
el, light,  house  room,  and  a  salary  of  §550 

2,  3.    Two  assistant  keepers  fui-nished  as 

.above  and  salaries  $400,  $350  750 

(The  place  of  one  of  the  assistant  keepers 
is  yet  vacant.) 

4.  One  clerk;  fuel  and  light  and  salary  400 

5,  Two  physicians  each  $100  200 
Add  for  contingent  services  100 

$2,000 


It  is  believed  that  the  foregoing  organization  will  be 
adequate  to  the  custody  and  management  of  treble  tlie 
number  of  convicts  now  in  the  penitentiary. 

In  the  eventof  the  prison  becoming  full  of  convicts, 
(190)  the  establishniient  will  require  an  increase  of  offi- 
cers and  expense,  as  follows: 


Principal,  fuel,  &c.  as  before 

Four  assistants,  fuel,  &.c.  $400  each 

Clerk, 

Two  Physicians 

Contingent  services 

$800 

1,600 

500 

400 

300 

$3,600 

3d.  Quer}'.  What  will  be  the  probable  expense  of 
keeping  a  convict  for  one  year  in  clothing,  subsistence 
and  incidental  expenses? 

In  reply  to  this  the  clerk  informs  me  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time"  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  clothing  of 
a  convict  for  one  year,  in  the  western  penitentiary,  in- 
cluding washing,  cooking  and  fuel  is  $77  57,  medical 
attendance  not  included."  As  tlae  number  of  convicts 
increases  this  expense  will  be  less,  probably  $60  a  man. 
No  part  of  the  cost  of  the  government  of  the  penitentia- 
ry, such  as  salaries,  is  included  in  the  foregoing  esti- 
mate. 

4th  Query.  What  would  be  the  probable  aggregate 
expense  of  the  whole  establishment,  supposing  the  pri- 
son to  be  full  of  convicts  and  completely  officered? 
Answer.     190  convicts  at  $60  per  annum,  is      §11,400 
Officers  salaries,  &c.  3,600 


Total  annual  expense. 


$  15,000 


.5th  and  6th  Queries.  AVhat  further  improvements  are 
required  in  the  prison  for  the  security  of  the  prisoners; 
and  what  furtlier  expenditm-es  would  be  requu-ed  to 
adapt  the  establishment  to  laboui*? 

What  are  your  opinions  as  to  tlie  suitableness  of  your 
prison  for  solitary  confinement,  either  now,  or  in  the 
event  of  its  becoming  full;  and  what  are  the  opinions  of 
your  board,  individually  and  collectively  on  tliis  subject; 
and  how  far  have  you  tested,  or  attempted  to  test  the 
principle  of  solitary  confinement? 

The  penitentiary  is  now  nearly  completed  according 
to  the  pi-escribed  plan.  Defects  in  the  plan  have  alrea- 
dy occurred  to  tlie  inspectors,  all  of  which  can  be  reme- 
died without  much  inconvenience,  or  unreasonable  ex- 
pense. The  want  of  ventilation  for  the  cells;  some  ad- 
ditional w.alls  subdividing  the  yai-ds  before  some  sections 
of  cells;  separate  privies  for  the  keepers  apartments;  a 
considerable  alteration  in  the  interior  of  the  main  or  front 
building,  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  accommodating 
an  additional  keeper,  are  the  prominent  improvements 
required.  From  150Q  to  2000  dollai-s  would  accomplish 
the  whole,  and  render  it  well  adapted  to  its  design — so- 
litary confinement. 

As  respects  a  system  of  labour,  I  was  at  first  appre- 
hensive that  considerable  alterations  would  be  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose,  but  I  have  made  a  full  inquiry  and 
examination,  and  am  satisfied  that  little  else  than  the 
erection  of  workshops  is  necessary  to  make  it  a  most 
admirable  estabUshment,  uniting  the  two  systems  of  la- 
bour and  strict  confinement.  For  such  workshops,  there 
are  ample  spaces  left,  and  in  tlie  most  desirable  posi- 
tions. Three  large  workshops  each  about  40  feet  by  50 
may  be  erected,  on  each  side  of  tlie  central  yai-d.  These, 
in  my  opinion,  will  contain  ample  room  for  the  exercise 
of  all  the  convicts,  in  every  kind  of  trade  that  can  be 
profitably  employed  in  an  establishment  of  this  kind. — 
$3000  would  build  these  six  work  shops,  and  enable  the 
board  to  introduce  the  discipUne  of  labour,  either  entire- 
ly or  partially.  To  furnish  you  with  the  views  of  the 
board  of  inspectors  upon  tliis  subject,  I  annex  a  copy  of 
their  report,  transmitted  to  tlie  legislature  last  winter. 
As  to  my  own  opinion,  individually,  I  am  decidedly  in 
favour  of  compelling  convicts  to  severe  labour.  I  have 
no  idea  of  supporting  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  idleness  at 
the  public  expense,  under  the  visionary  notion  of  send- 
ing tliem  out  to  society  again  virtuous  and  regenerated. 

Yours,  &c.  A  BRACKENRIDGE.. 

Hon.  EnwAHn  Kixg  and  Chas.  Shaleb, 

Commissioners  upon  the  Penitentiary  systcjf 
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Murder, 

1st  degree, 

2d  degree. 
Manslaughter, 
Burglary, 

Rape,      .... 
Sodomy, 

Arson,     .        .        -        - 
Forgeiy  and  counterfeiting, 
Larceny,         ... 
Robbery, 
Horse  stealing. 
Receiving  stolen  goods,  - 
Misdemeanors, 
Cheating  and  defrauding, 
Bigfamy, 
Assault  to  kill, 

to  ravish,     - 

to  commit  sodomy. 
Assault  and  batter)', 
Keeping  disorderly  houses. 
Murder  and  concealing  the 

death  of  bastards. 
Conspiracy,     - 
Riot,        .... 
Perjury, 

o 

•§■5 
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No.  4. 


A  TABLE 


Shewing  the  number  of  persons   (tried  and  untried)   in  the  Prisons  of  the  several  counties  of  this  state,  in 

July,  1826,  with  tlieir  places  of  birth,  sex  and  colour,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained;  with  the  population 

in  each  county,  in  1820,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  sheriffs. 

(No  returns  from  seven  counties.) 


Names  of  Counties. 

Population. 

No.  of 
Prisoners 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Other 
States. 

Foreign- 
ers. 

Males. 

Females. 

Whites. 

Blacks. 

Adams 

19,370 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Allegheny     - 

34,921 

8 

not  asrt'd 

Armstrong    - 

10,324 

Berks  - 

46,275 

9 

not  asrt'd 

Bradford 

11,554 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Butler 

10,193 

Cambria 

3,287 

Centre 

13,796 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Clearfield,     - 

2,342 

1 

not  asrt'd 

1 

1 

Chester 

44,451 

14 

11 

3 

14 

11 

3 

Columbia 

17,621 

1 

uncertain 

1 

1 

Crawford 

9,397 

Cumberland 

23,606 

16 

11 

3 

2 

11 

4 

9 

6 

Dauphin 

21,653 

8 

7 

1 

8 

6 

2 

Delaware 

14,810 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Erie      - 

8,553 

5 

2 

2 

1 

5 

5 

Fayette 

27,285 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Franklin 

31,892 

14 

10 

3 

1 

12 

2 

12 

2 

Greene 

15,554 

Huntingdon 

30,142 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Indiana  &.  Jefferson 

9,443 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Lancaster 

68,336 

17 

uncertain 

14 

3 

11 

6 

Lebanon 

16,088 

4 

3 

1 

o 

1 

o 

1 

Lehigh 

18,895 

Luzerne 

20,027 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Lycoming     - 

13,517 

Mercer 

11,681 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Mifflin 

16,618 

Montgomery 

35,793 

7 

5 

1 

1 

7 

6 

X 

Northumberland  - 

15,424 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Perry   - 

11,342 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Philad.  city  &.  county 

137,097 

142 

54 

67 

21 

113 

29 

88 

54 

Schuylkill     - 

11,339 

o 

2 

1 

3 

3 

Somerset 

13,974 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Susquehanna 

9,960 

Union  - 

18,619 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Venango 

4,915 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Warren 

1,976 

Washington 

40,038 

5 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

1 

Wayne 

4,127 

Westmoreland 

30,540 

2 

2 

2 

2 

York    - 

38,759 

5 

4 

1 

5 

4 

1 

284 

131 

82 

35 

221 

45 

183 

83 
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PENITENTIARY  DOCUMENTS. 


[A*Aii» 


The  basis  of  the  charge  against  convicts,  in  the  co- 
lums  headed  debit,  is  for  subsistence,  eighteen  cents 
per  day. 

Clothing,  seventeen  dollars  per  year,  average ;  shoes 
four  dollars  per  year,  average. 

The  credits  are  for  emjjloymcnts  in  which  no  tasks 
can  be  given,  thirty  cents  per  day.  Stone  sawing  ten 
and  twelve  cents  per  foot.  M'cuviiig  three  cents  per 
yard;  bobbin  winders  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  day. 
Shoemakers  thirty  cents  per  pair  for  coarse  shoes — the 
credits  for  this  business  advance  in  proportion  as  the 
quality  of  tlie  work  improves.  Junk  and  oakum  pickers 
five  cents  per  day;  the  decrepid  and  infii-m  are  generally 
employed  in  this  department,  and  they  scarcely  make 
cut  one  pound  of  oakum  per  day. 

In  all  cases  where  men  have  been  employed  at  30  cts. 
per  day,  they  have  invai-iably  eai-ned  more  than  their 


cost,  provided  they  have  not  been  sick,  or  have  notsub- 
jected  themselves  to  cell  punishment. 

A  steady  stone  sawyer  can  saw  five  feet  per  day;  their 
task  is  about  three,  inasmuch  as  we  are  seldom  hurried 
with  labour  of  that  kind.  Weavers  can  easily  weave  12 
yds  p.  day.  Bobbin  winders  have  tlie  same  as  is  allowed 
out  of  the  prison.  It  will  be  seen  by  this,  that  it  de- 
pends alone  upon  a  man's  industry  and  good  behaviour 
to  cain  more  than  his  cost. 

There  have  been  received  in  the  Philadelphia  Prison 
from  the  courts  of 


1821 

1822 

89 

22 

145 

1823 

76 

18 

173 

1824 

72 

22 

198 

1825 

76 

12 

185 

1826 

83 

9 

184 

Quarter  Sessions 
Oyer  and  Terminer 
Mayor's  court 

60 

20 

148 

EXPENSES; 
.5  Statement  of  the  Actual  Casts  from  1820  io  182o,  inclusive. 


Itemf. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

Repairs  of  prison 

Provisions      ....■, 

Salaries 

Oil 

Wood            ..... 
Drugs,  milk,  yeast,  &c. 
Stationaiy      .         -         .         -         . 
Prison  house-furtiiture 
Blankets        ..... 

Soap              

Materials  and  labour  in  making  clothcs/ 
Leather  and  making  shoes     - 
Cooks,  bakers,  runners,  servants,  &c. 

1834  95 

13152  35 

9094  67 

916  72 

1413  01 

10S2  87 

154  70 

414  40 

600  00 

497  20 

5106  33 

1530  79 

2670  00 

1818  51 

9893  62 

8291  54 

1019  04 

1628  83 

1387  05 

7  12 

575  00 

832  12 

560  00 

6449  47 

1711  02 

2903  50 

1630  51 

15613  56 

9006  91 

1238  48 

2061  23 

1937  32 

194  73 

461  49 

267  00 

649  93 

6860  20 

1236  13 

3405  40 

1814  80 

13836  47 

10416  85 

1008  26 

2117  38 

1614  27 

250  35 

420  00 

737  25 

613  68 

7736  05 

2460  36 

3477  70 

'    1386  24 

14223  57 

10640  45 

792  80 

2384  55 

1394  56 

205  81 

500  33 

464  50 

510  20 

8255  45 

1735  61 

4563  26 

.    1560  92 

13255  85 

10546  46 

1302  98 

2936  89 

1420  16 

170  46 

544  31 

444  70 

560  53 

7952  18 

1479  19 

4521  17 

$38,467  99 

36,876  82 

44,062  89 

46,503  42  1  47,057  35 

46,695  70 

The  average  number  of  convicts,  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  visiting  inspectors,  which  is  fui-nished  everj'  two 
weeks,  is  for 

1820  -        .        .470 

1821  .        .        -      466 

1822  .        -        -      501 

1823  -        .        .      552 

1824  .        -        .      560 

1825  ,        .         -       582 


6)3131 


522 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  columns  of  the  state- 
ment, are  those  against  whom  accounts  are  opened  every 
year. 

The  amounts  given  as  received  from  Philadelphia 
county,  is  not  all  that  has  been  received — there  is  a  con- 
siderable surplus  from  the  untried  and  vagrant  depart- 
ment, which  is  appropriated  to  tiic  convict  department. 
The  following  statement  shows  very  near  the  amount. 
The  cost  of  the  untried  and  vagrant  department  to  the 
convict  prison,  is  for 

Beef,  301bs.  per  day         0  82 

Bread,  324  lbs.  4  86 

Molasses,  216  gills  2  16 

Potatoes,  3  bushels        I  12 


8  96  for  365  days  is  3271  40 
The  average  amount  paid  for  salaries  to 
keepers,  8cc. 


Making  the  actual  cost  of  that  department 


2781  18 
6052  58 


The'  average  amount  received  from  Philadelphia 
county,  on  account  of  the  untried  and  vagrant  prison- 
ers, is  lly633  13 

Deduct  cost  6,052  58 


5,580  55  surplus  to  be  pdded  to 
the  amounts  received  as  per  statements  for  convict  pri- 
soft.  The  average  number  of  vagrant  and  untried  pri- 
soners for  the  six  years  is  216. 

.Anecdotes  of  Anthony  Bcnezet. 

He  generally  wore  plush  clothes,  and  gave  as  a  I'elisoiil' 
for  it,  tliat  after  he  had  worn  them  for  two  or  three 
years,  they  made  comfortable  and  decent  garments  for 
the  poor. 

He  once  informed  a  young  friend,  that  his  memory  be-' 
gan  to  fall  him;  "but  this,"  said  he,  '"gives  me  one 
great  .advantage  over  thee — for  thou  canst  find  enter- 
tainment in  reading  a  good  book  only  once,  but  1  enjoy 
tliat  pleasure  as  often  as  I  read  it;  for  it  is- always  new  to 
me." 

So  great  was  his  sympathy  with  every  thing  that  was 
capable  of  feeling  pain,  that  he  resolved  towai'ds  the 
close  of  his  life,  rtot  to  cat  animal  food.  Upon  coming 
into  his  brother's  house  one  day,  when  his  family  was 
dining  upon  poultry,  he  was  asked  by  his  brother's  wife 
to  sit  down  and  dine  with  them.  "  What!  (said  he) 
would  you  have  me  cat  my  neighbours ?" 

Few  men,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  ever  lived  a 
more  disinterested  life.  And  yet,  upon  his  death  bed, 
he  said,  he  wished  to  live  a  little  longer,  that  "lie  might" 
bring  down  self." — Rush's  Essay. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  COAL  TRADE 

Of  the  port  of  Philade/phia,  prepared  hy  the  Breakwater 
Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
from  Documents  obtained  by  them  from  the  Companies 
and  individuals  engaged  in  that  business. 


This  trade  appears  to  have  been  commenced  in  the 
year  1820,  when  a  small  quantity  of  Coal  was  broug'ht 
down  the  DeUxware  fi-om  Maiicli  Chunk,  by  the  Lchig-h 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  and  has  since  been  an- 
nually increasing-.  The  following-  statement  exhibits 
the  Exports  and  Imports  of  this  Company  dui-ing  tlie 
«ight  years  since  tlieir  operations  commenced,  viz. 


Imports 

Exports. 

1820 

365  tons 

None 

1821 

1,073 

<( 

1822 

2,440 

73  tons 

1823 

5,823 

723     " 

1824 

9,541 

3,255     '« 

1825 

28,393 

13,520     " 

1826 

31,280 

12,769     'f 

1827 

50,305 

<( 

13,000     " 

Total  109,220 

,      43,340     " 

The  Lehigh  Compajiy  estimate  their  exports  for  the 
year  1828  at  20,000  tons. 

The  Coal  Trade  on  the  Schuvlklll  commenced  In  the 
year  1825,  when  5000  tons  were  brouglit  down  by  the 
New  York  and  Scliuylkill  Coal  Company,  and  others, 
and  exported  to  New  York.  Since  that  period,  several 
Companies  and  many  individuals  have  engaged  in  the 
ti-ade.  The  following  list  comprises  the  exports  from 
Schuylkill  for  three  ye:u-s,  -viz. 


Exports. 


1825 
1826 
1827 


5,000  tons 
11,596     " 
21,004     " 


Total    37,600     « 


In  1820  and  1821  there  was  no  other  Anthracite  Coal 
at  market,  ai]d  in  1827  the  quantity  could  have  been  in- 
creased, had  not  tlie  attention  of  tiie  Lehigh  Company 
been  occupied  by  making  a  rail  way.  It  ought  also  to 
be  obsened  that  the  Company  is  now  engaged  in  effect- 
ing an  ascending  navigation ;  having  had  only  a  descend- 
ing one  hitlieilo,  this  will  be  completed  in  sixteen  or 
eighteen  months,  when  the  price  of  coal  will  be  reduc- 
ed, and  the  ability  of  the  Company  extended  to  tlie  sup- 
ply of  100,000  tons  per  annum,  or  a  much  greater 
amount,  should  the  market  require  it. 

In  1827  about  100  vessels  of  60  to  150  tons,  chiefly 
belonging  to  Egg  Harboiu-,  (though  some  were  Plals- 
ter,  and  other  transient  vessels  from  tlie  Eastward)  were 
employed  by  the  Lehigh  Company  in  transporting  Coal 
to  the  Northward  of  the  Delaware,  more  than  one  half 
pf  which  went  to  New  Yoi-k. 


Here  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  excessive  toll  on 
tlie  Canal,  and  the  imperfect  state  of  the  Schuylkill  Nav- 
igatlpn,  prevented  the  Coal  Companies  and  individuals 
engaged  in  the  trade  from  bringing  down  the  quantity 
of  Coal  they  had  prepared  for  market,  and  that  these 
obstructions  were  not  removed  till  the  month  of  August 
of  the  year  1 827. 

In  1827  about  220  vessels,  viz.  Brigs,  Schooners  and 
Sloops,  from  100  to  250  tons  burthen,  and  chiefly  owned 
in  New  York,  Boston,  New  Haven  aqd  New  Jersey,  were 
employed  in  carrying  Coal  from  the  Schuylkill,  and  so 
great  has  been  the  demand  for  vessels,  that  almost  every 
coasting  vessel  coming  into  this  port,  and  not  having 
other  freight  engaged,  has  been  immediately  chartered 
for  the  coal  trade,  and  in  many  instances  vessels  have 
been  sent  to  the  Schuylkill  from  New  York,  in  ballast, 
for  the  want  of  a  better  trade  than  that  in  which  they  had 
been  previously  engaged. 

It  is  estimated  tliat  95,000  tons  will  be  brought  down 
the  Schuylkill  in  1828,  and  that  75,000  tons  of  that 
auantity  will  be  exported. 

*  In  1827  the  quantity  of  Coal  brought  from  the  Sus^ 
quehanna  by  the  Capes  of  Delaware,  was  845  tons,  em- 
ploying 10  vessels.  Several  thousand  tons  of  Coal  i-e- 
main  in  port,  which  could  not  be  shipped  for  want  of 
vessels,  and  in  consequence  there  is  a  deficiency  of  fue| 
in  many  places  which  consume  the  Anthi"acite. 


ESTIMATE 

Of  the  Value  of  the  Anthracite  COAL  TRADE  from  Philadelphia  to  various  ports  in  the  Uiiiied  States. 


Quantitv 

Quantitv 

Total 

Cost  per 

Total 

Vessels 

Vessels 

Estimated 

Total 

Total 

of  coal 

Exported 

Lehigh 

Ton. 

Value. 

employed 

employed 

Avcrag-c 

value  of 

value  of 

Year 

Exported 

from 

and 

bv 

bv' 

value  of 

vessels. 

Coal  and 

from 

Schu)lkill 

Schuylkill 

I,ehigh. 

Schujlkill 

eacli 

Vessels. 

Lehigh. 

vessel. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1825 

13,520 

5,000 

18,520 

$7 

$129,640 

100 

50 

§1,500 

5225,000 

$354,640 

1826 

12,769 

11,596 

24,365 

170,555 

100 

100 

1,500 

300,000 

470,555 

1827 

13,000 

21,004 

34,004 

238,028 

100 

220 

1,500 

480,000 

718,028 

1828 

20,000 

75,000 

95,000 

665,000 

200 

750 

1,500      1,425,000  I2,090,000| 

Attest, 
A.   fi.  Ralstox, 
Secretary  of  Breakwater  Committee  of 
Fhiladelpbfia  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


Philadelphia,  January'  28, 1838, 

J.  J.  BORIE, 
Chairman  of  the  Breakwater  Committee  of 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


EDWARD  DRINKER. 

ySn  Account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Edward  Drinker, 
who  died  on  the  \7th  of  November,  1782,  in  the  lOod 
year  of  his  age. 

En  WARD  Drixker  was  born  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1680,  in  a  small  cabin,  near  the  present  corner  of 
Walnut  and  Second  sti-eets,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 


His  parents  came  from  a  place  called  Beverly,  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts.  The  banks  of  the  Dela^yare,  on 
which  the  city  of  Philadelphia  now  stands,  were  inhabit- 
ed, at  the  time  of  his  birth,  by  Indians,  and  a  few 
Swedes  and  Hollanders.  He  often  talked  to  his  com- 
panions of  picking  whortle  berries  and  catching  rabbits, 
on  spots  now  the  most  improved  and  populous  m  the 
city.     He  recollected  the  second  tune  William  VcTin 
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EDWARD  DRINKER. 
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came  to  Pennsylvania,  and  used  to  point  to  tlie  place 
■where  tlie  cabin  stood,  in  which  he,  and  his  fricndsj  that 
accompanied  him,  were  accommodated  upon  their  an"i- 
yal.  At  twelve  years  of  ag'e,  he  went  to  lloston,  where 
he  served  llis  apprenticeship  to  a  cabinet  maker.  In  the 
vcar  1745,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  with  his  family, 
where  he  lived  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
four  times  married,  and  liad  cig'htcen  children,  all  of 
whom  were  by  his  first  wife.  At  one  time  of  his  life,  he 
sat  down,  at  his  ownUble,  with  fourteen  children.  Not 
long  before  his  death  he  heard  of  the  birth  of  a  gi-and- 
child,  to  one  of  his  grand-children,  the  fifth  in  successiot^ 
to  hlmiclf. 

He  retained  all  his  faculties  till  the  last  year  of  his 
life.  Eren  his  memory,  so  early  and  so  generally  dimi- 
nished by  age  yras  but  httle  impaired.  Jie  not  only  re- 
membered the  incidents  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  but 
the  events  of  latter  years;  and  so  faithful  was  his  memo- 
ry to  him,  that  his  son  has  informed  me  he  never  heard 
him  tell  the  cam*  story  twice,  but  to  different  persons, 
and  in  different  companies.  His  eye-sight  failed  him, 
many  years  be.'ore  his  death,  but  his  hearing  was  uni- 
formly perfect  tnd  unimpaired.  His  appetite  was  good 
till  within  a  few  days  before  his  death.  He  generally 
ate  a  hearty  breakfast  of  a  pint  of  tea  or  coffee,  fis  soon 
as  he  got  out  of  his  bed,  with  bread  and  butter  in  pro- 
portion. Ha  ate  likewise  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  never 
failed  to  eat  plentifully  at  dinner  of  the  grossest  solid 
food.  He  drank  tea  in  the  erening,  but  never  ate  any 
supper:  he  h^vd  lost  all  his  teeth  thirty  years  before  Ills 
death,  vrhich  «ras  occasioned,  his  son  says,  by  drawing 
excessire  hot  amoke  of  tobacco  into  his  mouth;  but  the 
want  of  suitable  mastication  of  his  food,  did  not  prevent 
its  speed)'  digestion,  nor  impair  his  health.  Whether 
the  gums  hardened  by  age,  supplied  the  place  of  his 
teeth  in  a  certain  degree,  or  whether  the  juices  of  the 
mouth  and  stomach  became  so  much  more  acrid  by  time, 
as  to  peiTorni  the  office  of  dissolving  the  food  more 
speedily  and  more  perfectly,  I  know  not,  but  I  have  of- 
ten observed,  that  old  people  are  most  disposed  to  ex- 
cessive eating,  and  that  they  suffer  fewest  inconveni- 
ejices  froiT)  it.  He  was  inquisitive  after  news  in  the  last 
yeai's  of  his  life,  His  education  did  not  lead  him  to  in- 
crease the  stock  of  his  ideas  any  other  waj'.  But  it  is 
A  fact  well  worth  attending  to,  that  old  ag'e,  instead  of 
diminishing,  always  increases  the  desire  of  knowledge. 
It  must  afford  some  consolation  to  those  who  expect  to 
be  old,  to  discover,  that  the  infirmities  to  wJiich  the  de- 
cays of  nature  expose  the  human  body,  are  rendered 
inore  tolerable  by  the  enjoyments  that  are  to  be  deriyed 
ft-om  the  appetite  for  sensual  and  intellectual  food. 

He  was  remarkably  sober  and  temperate.  Neither 
hard  labour,  nor  company,  nor  the  usual  afflictions  of 
hvunan  life,  nor  the  wastes  of  nature,  pver  led  him  to  an 
improper  or  excessive  use  of  strong-  drink-  For  the 
last  twenty -five  ycai's  of  his  life,  he  drank  twice  every 
day  of  toddy,  made  with  two  table  spoonfuls  of  spirit,  in 
half  a  pint  of  water.  His  .son,  a  man  of  fifly-ijine  years 
of  age,  told  me  that  he  li.ad  never  seen  him  intoxicated. 
The  time  and  manner  in  which  he  used  spirituous  li- 
quors, I  beiieve,  contributed  tp  lighten  the  weight  of 
his  years,  and  probably  to  prolong  his  life.  "  Give  wine 
to  him  that  is  of  a  l).eayy  heart,  and  strong  drink  to  him 
that  is  ready  to  perish  with  age,  as  well  as  with  sickness. 
ILet  him  drink  and  forget  his  sorrow,  and  remember  his 
misery  no  more." 

He  enjoyed  an  uncommon  share  of  health,  insomuch 
that  in  the  course  of  his  long  life  he  never  w.as  confined 
more  than  tfiree  days  to  his  bed.  He  often  declared 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  that  most  disti-essing  pain  calle4 
the  head  ache.  His  sleep  was  intemipted  a  little  In  the 
last  years  of  his  hfe  with  a  defluxion  on  his  breast, 
which  produced  what  is  commonly  called  the  old  man's 
cough. 

The  character  of  this  aged  citizen  was  not'  summed 
up  m  Ijis  negative  quality  of  temperance:  he  was  a  man 
of  the  most  amiable  temper;  old  age  had  not  curdled 


his  blood;  he  was  unifomily  cheerful  and  kind  to  every 
body;  his  religious  principles  were  as  steady  as  his  mo., 
rals  were  pure.  He  attended  public  worship  about 
thirtv  years  in  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Sproat's  chui-ch,  and  died  in 
a  full  assurance  of  a  happy  immortalitj'.  The  life  of  this 
man  is  marked  with  several  circumstances,  which  per- 
haps have  seldom  occurred  in  the  life  of  an  individ- 
ual. He  saw  and  heard  more  of  those  events  which 
are  measured  bj^  time,  than  have  ever  been  seen  or 
heard  by  any  man  since  the  age  of  the  pati-iarchs;  he 
saw  the  same  spot  of  earth,  which  at  one  period  of  his 
life,  was  covered  with  wood  and  bushes,  and  the  recep- 
tacle of  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  afterwards  become  the 
seat  of  a  city  not  only  the  first  in  wealth  and  arts  in  tlic 
new,  but  riv.alling  in  both,  many  of  the  first  cities  in  the 
old  world.  He  saw  regular  streets  where  he  once  pursu- 
ed a  hare:  he  saw  churches  rising  upon  morasses,  where 
he  had  often  heard  the  croaking  of  frogs;  he  saw  wharves 
and  warehouses,  where  he  had  often  seen  Indian  sava- 
ges draw  fish  from  the  river  for  their  daily  subsistence; 
and  he  saw  ships  of  every  size  and  use  in  those  streams, 
where  he  had  often  seen  nothing  but  Indian  canoes;  he 
saw  a  stately  edifice  filled  with  legislators,  astonishing 
the  world  with  their  wisdom  and  virtue,  on  the  same 
spot,  probably,  where  he  had  seen  an  Indian  council 
fii-e;  he  saw  the  first  treaty  ratified  between  the  newly 
confederated  powers  of  America  and  the  ancient  mo- 
narchy of  France,  with  all  the  formalities  of  paixhment 
and  seals,  on  the  same  spot,  probably,  where  he  once 
saw  William  Penn  ratify  his  first  and  last  treaty  with  the 
Indians,  without  the  formality  of  pen,  ink  or  paper;  he 
saw  all  the  intermediate  stages  through  which  a  people 
pass,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  highest  degrees  of  ci\a- 
lization.  He  saw  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  empu-e 
of  Great  Britain,  in  Pennsylvania.  He  had  been  the 
subject  of  seven  successive  crowned  heads,  and  after- 
wards became  a  willing  citizen  of  a  republic;  for  he 
embraced  the  liberties  and  independence  of  America  in 
his  withered  arms,  and  ti-iumphed  in  the  last  years  of  hig 
life  in  the  salvation  of  his  country-. — Hush's  Essay. 

LAW  CASES. 

TwibiU,  Indorsee,  &c.~)  Common  Fleas. 

vs.  > 

M'Cann.  3  April  11,  1828. 

The  action  was  brought  on  a  promisory  note  di-awn  by 
the  defendant  to  oi"der,  for  $50;  and  now  in  tlie  hands  of 
a  honafide  indorsee. 

The  defendant  gave  in  evidence  that  the  note  was 
.signed  under  the  following  circumstances.  In  Decem- 
ber 1826,  M'Cann  and  the  original  drawee  of  the  note, 
made  q.  bet  to  i-im  a  horse  and  mare  against  each  other, 
in  Baltimore,  for  a  large  amount,  and  fifty  dollars  was 
fixed  on  for  the  forfeit.  Promisory  notes  were  exchang- 
ed for  that  amount,  between  the  parties,  and  the  note  in 
question  was  the  one  given  by  M'Cann.  The  act  of 
Assembly  to  prevent  horse  racing  in  Pennsylvania,  waa 
then  read,  making  void  all  notes,  &.c.  given  on  such  con- 
sideration. 

For  the  plaintiff  it  was  replied  that  the  note  was  now 
in  the  hancls  of  an  innocent  holder,  who  received  it  in  the 
way  of  business;  that  the  consideration  could  not  be  en- 
quired into;  that  the  act  of  Assembly  only  referred  to 
notes,  &.C.  made  on  horse  races  in  Pennsj'lvania,  and 
could  not  refer  to  Maryland;  that  in  ^Maiyland,  horse 
racing  is  not  in  violation  of  law,  but  permitted;  and  that 
the  case  in  Cowper  of  a  bet  between  two  English  loixls 
on  a  horse  race  in  France,  where  racing  was  not  illegal, 
being  held  good,  was  a  case  precisel}'  in  point. 

Judge  King  said  that  the  present  leaning  of  his  mind 
was  that  the  ])l:untHr  could  not  recover,  and  he  would 
instruct  the  jury  accordingly;  but.  he  would  give  the 
plaintiff's  counsel  an  opportunity  to  come  in  on  a  motion 
for  anew  trial. — Verdict  for  defendant;  and  rule  for  a 
new  trial  granted. 
For  plaintiff,  W.  L.  Hir§t,  esq. ;  for  defendant  J.Carey, 
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Peter  lioasquct,         1 

i,s.  [  April  8th  and  9th, 

Mattliew  L.   Bevan,  f  1828. 

and  AVra.  Porter.    J 

Tliis  cause  was  tried  in  the  District  Court  for  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia,  before  Judg-e  Hallowell,  and 
a  special  Juiy.  Counsel  for  the  Plaintiff,  Charles 
Chauncey,  Esq. — for  Defendant,  Zalegman  PhiUips, 
Esq. 

The  plaintiff  had  shipped  a  case  of  silk  goods  to  Ma- 
racaibo,  where  not  finding  a  ready  sale,  his  consignee 
reshipped  them  in  March,  1825,  on  board  the  brig  Sa- 
rah Ann,  belonging  to  the  defendants  and  bound  to  Phi- 
ladelphia; the  brig  lay  six  weeks  at  Maracaibo  wind 
bound,  and  arrived  home  about  thciniddle  of  Mfiy,  af- 
ter the  ordinary  passage  of  thirty -two  days.  On  her 
ai-rival  the  goods  were  sent  to  tlic  Custom  House  as  usu- 
al for  appraisement,  and  found  to  be  spotted,  for  which 
the  Plaintifl" received  an  allowance,  and  took  the  goods 
to  his  store;  he  afterwards  called  in  the  Surveyors  of 
damaged  goods  and  two  silk  merchants,  who  considered 
the  damage  to  exceed  fifty  per  cent,  The  goods  were 
sent  to  auction  and  sold  for  about  $430;  their  value  here 
at  the  time  of  arrival  if  in  a  sound  condition  would  have 
been  $1035;  the  difi'erence  of  these  sums,  with  interest, 
was  claimed  as  the  measure  of  damages  alleged  to  have 
been  sustained  by  the  want  of  skill  and  care  in  the  con- 
veyance of  the  articles  by  the  Captain,  and  in  the  want 
of  a  survey  over  the  hatches. 

For  the  Defendant  it  was  proved  that  the  brig  came 
home  in  the  usual  passage,  having  but  little  or  no  bad 
weather,  that  the  cargo  consisted  of  logwood  and  hides, 
which  were  in  the  hold,  and  came  home  in  sound  condi- 
tion, that  the  silks  v/ere  carefully  stowed  in  the  Cap- 
tain's State  Room,  on  the  top  of  a  small  lot  of  coffee  in 
bags,  which  was  covered  with  a  sail;  the  box  exhibited 
no  signs  of  having"  been  wet,  and  the  Plaintiff  had  said, 
that  judging  fi-om  the  external  appeai-ance,  he  could  not 
have  imagined  any  injury  had  been  sustained.  The  cof-. 
fee  proved  to  be  in  handsome  order,  and  was  sold  at  full 
price;  the  silks  consisting  principally  of  high  coloured 
ribbons,  were  very  damageable  articles,  and  liable  to  in^ 
juries  from  mildew  and  other  damps  of  the  Spanish 
Maine,  the  wet  season  usually  commencing  in  January, 
The  Plaintiff  applied  to  the  underwriters,  who  refused 
to  make  good  liis  loss,  and  did  not  apply  to  the  defend- 
ants until  some  months  afterwards  when  this  suit  was 
brought,  he  had  never  notified  them  of  the  examination 
or  of  the  sale  at  auction.  Both  mates  of  the  brig  swore 
that  the  case  was  carefully  stowed  away  where  no  water 
could  possibly  reach  it,  and  Capt.  Hawks,  one  of  the 
Surveyors  was  unable  to  determine  whether  the  injury 
arose  from  the  sea  water  or  damp. 

Mr.  Chauncey  for  Plaintiff,  contended  that  it  was  not 
necessaiy  for  the  Plaintiff  to  have  given  the  defendants 
notice  of  any  of  the  measures  preparatory  to  tlie  insti- 
tuting of  proceedings,  the  Surveyors  having  acted  in  the 
usual  manner;  that  the  Captain  of  the  brig  had  acted 
negligently  in  not  applying  for  a  writ  of  survey  over  the 
hatches  on  her  arrival  home,  which  rendered  the  owners 
liable;  if  the  ])laintiff  should  recover  in  this  action,  the 
owners  would  Iiave  tlieir  remedy  over  against  the  mas- 
ter and  the  underwriters;  he  contended  that  the  mea- 
sure of  damages  was  the  price  the  article  was  worth  at 
the  port  of  delivery,  and  not  the  invoice  price  or  amount 
insured,  and  for  this  cited  Glllingham  v.  Dempsey,  12 
Sergeant  and  Rawle,  183. 

Mr.  PhiUips  for  the  defendants,  contended  that  there 
was  abundant  evidence  that  every  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  stowage  of  the  goods;  from  the  testimony  of 
the  mates  as  well  as  the  plaintift''s  assertion  as  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  box  no  damage  could  have  been  sustain- 
ed by  the  sea,  wliich  would  otherwise  have  left  some 
trjices  on  the  outside;  the  defendants  ha,c\  comphed  with 
their  contract  and  delivered  the  case  in  the  same  condi- 
tion AS  received  on  board,  He  insisted  that  the  plaintifl" 
had  made  the  loss  (if  any)  his  own,  by  not  taking  the 


proper  precautions  on  finding  them  damaged  when 
opened  at  the  Custom  House,  that  he  was  bound  to  no- 
tify the  defendants  of  these  facts  and  also  of  the  time  and 
place  of  sale,  without  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  sa-. 
crifice  the  goods,  (Smith  vs.  Martin  6  Blnney  265:)  that 
in  point  of  law  no  survey  over  the  hatches  was  necessar)'; 
and  In  this  instance  could  not  possibly  have  benefitted  the 
plaintiff,  as  the  goods  in  question  were  in  the  cabin  and 
the  writ  of  survey  did  not  extend  beyond  the  hold:  that 
it  did  not  appear  that  any  damage  M'as  received  on  board, 
and  that  it  was  a  fi\ir  inference  that  they  went  on  board 
in  a  damaged  condition;  at  all  events  that  the  captain 
had  not  shpwn  any  want  of  skill  or  care  in  the  transport 
tation. 

Judge  Hallowell  charg'ed  the  Jury,  that  the  defend- 
ants wei'e  liable  on  the  bill  of  lading  signed  by  the  mas- 
ter, for  any  want  of  skill  or  attention  on  his  part  which 
the  plaintiff  must  prove  in  order  to  render  the  defend- 
ants liable;  the  learned  Judg-e  would  not  say,  as  the  de- 
fendants' counsel  had  argued,  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  tlie  plaintiff  to  have  given  them  notice  of  the 
proceedings  as  the  case  wovild  entu-ely  turn  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  injury  was  sustained  by  improper  stow- 
age, sea-water  or  damp:  if  from  the  first  or  second  of 
these  causes  the  verdict  should  be  for  the  plaintiff,  but 
as  this  was  a  hard  kind  of  action  it  should  require  strong 
proof  to  support  it:  the  question  for  the  Jury  was,  whe- 
ther the  case  was  stowed  in  a  safe  and  proper  place? — 
whether  this  damage  would  have  arisen  if  it  had  been  in 
the  hold;  if  there  were  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  injury  was  sustained,  or  if  the  jury 
should  consider  that  eveiy  proper  attention  was  paid  to 
the  stowage  the  verdict  should  be  for  the  defendants. — 
His  honour  further  stated  that  notwithanding  a  writ  of 
siu'vey  over  the  hatches  was  a  good  precaution,  yet  the 
plaintiff  had  not  shown  anj'  l;\w  to  support  his  position 
that  tlie  captain  was  hound  to  have  had  the  survey  order-» 
ed  on  his  arrival. 

Verdict  for  the  defendants, — Amcr.  Sent, 


ALLEGHENY  RIVER— laTTANNING. 

The  Kittanning  Gazette,  after  quoting  the  replies  of 
Mr.  Marshall,  relative  to  the  comparative  expenses  of 
manufacturing  in  the  U.  States  and  England,  (see  Re- 
gister, p.  168,)  furnishes  the  following  account  of  tlio 
advantages  of  that  neighbourhood  as  to  manufactures, 
situation,  prices  of  articles,  &,c. 

By  this  it  appears  the  price  of  building"  is  the  same  in 
Hudson  as  in  England;  the  machinery  double  the  price, 
and  fuel  moi'e  than  quadruple.  Nothing  is  said  respect- 
ing the  price  of  provisions.  Hudson  is  in  the  eastern 
part  of  tlic  st;ite  of  New  York. 

Now  let  us  make  a  calculation  of  the  expense  of  these 
things  on  the  Alleg'heny  river,  (at  Kittanning,  for  in- 
stance,) compared  with  that  in  Hudson.  "Ruildings  in 
Hudson  about  the  same  as  in  England;"  this  is  very  in- 
definite; but  we  may  safely  say  th:U  on  the  Allegheny 
they  would  not  cost  one  half  what  tliey  would  in  Hud- 
son. Here  the  best  pine  beards  can  be  procured  in  any 
quantity  for  §5  per  1000  feet — otlier  timber,  shingles, 
&c.  in  the  same  proportion;  brick  $3  25,  and  abundance 
of  excellent  granite  for  the  quarrying. 

No  section  of  the  Union  has  gTcater  facilities  for  pro- 
pelling ]}0wcr  than  this,  whether  steam  or  w;iter  be  used. 
This  brings  us  to  tiie  article  of  fuel.  That  gentleman 
states  the  price  of  coal  in  Slanchestcr  tobe  10  c.p.  1121b. 
which  he  sajs  is  less  thai  one-foiirfh  of  the  price  of  fuel 
in  Hudson.  At  Kittanning  the  best  bituminous  coal  can 
be  procured  for  Jive  cents  per  112  lbs.  dchvcred  at  the 
works:  the  supply  is  inexhaustible.  The  expense  of 
stc.am  power  may  be  inferred  from  this;  3'et  it  is  confi- 
dently believed,  thht  even  in  this  country,  water-power 
would  be  cheaper. 
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Nothing  has  been  said  respecting;  the  price  of  provi- 
sions cither  in  Hudson  or  Manclicstcr;  but  we  behave 
■we  are  perfectly  safe  in  setting  that,  at  this  place,  down 
at  one-half.  However,  as  we  liavc  no  certain  data  by 
which  to  make  the  comparison,  we  will  quote  a  part  of 
the  Pittsburg  prices,  wliich  ai'C  very  near  the  same  as 
those  of  Kittanning. 

Butter  6  a  7  cts. ;  cheese  5^  a  6;  candles  9  a  10;  coffee 
g.  in  bags  16  a  18;  cotton  8A  a  9. 

■  Copperas  3i-  a  3^;  flour  io  p.  bbl.;  wheat  45;  barley 
40;  rye  31;  corn  31 — plenty. 

Onions,  bush.  50  a  75x  pork  2|  a  3;  potatoes 40;  sugar 
N.  O.  lb.  ri  a  8;  countiy  do.  6;  lump  16  a  17 \  loaf  17  a 
19;  tallow,  (ren.)  8. 

Beeswax  23;  whiskey,  old,  g.il.  28,  new  19. 

As  to  facilities  of  transportation,  no  section  of  the 
Union  is  superior  to  this.  Situated  at  the  head  of  steam 
boat  navigation,  and  also  near  the  great  Pennsylvania  ca- 
nal, and  the  almost  certain  prospect  of  the  Allegheny 
fcccoming  the  channel  by  whicli  the  Canal  and  the  Ohio 
river  vill  be  united  with  Lake  Erie,  it  will  at  once  com- 
mand the  trade  of  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  north;  cot- 
ton can  be  brought  from  New-Orleans,  Alabama,  or 
•Tennessee,  at  from  |  to  1  cent  per  lb.  and  delivered  at 
the  factory.  W hen  manufacture,  it  can  either  be  put 
into  the  steam  boats  and  sent  westward  of  northward, 
ov  upon  the  canal  and  be  sent  eastward,  or  tlu-own  into 
the  Pittsburg  market.  Drugs  can  be  procured  here  as 
/cheap  as  in  the  eastern  states;  and  certainly  wages  are  as 
low. 

It  is  one  of  the  simplest  positions  in  the  world,  that  if 
a  man  can  erect  the  buildings,  procure  the  ]-aw  matei-ial, 
fuel,  provisions^  ,S;.c.  s.t  ,40,  50,  or  60  per  cent,  less  price 
than  his  neighbour,  his  profitsi  will  be  proportionably 
greater,  or  otherwise  he  c^n  dispose  of  the  manufactured 
jarticle  proportionably  Lower.  This,  we  believe,  we  have 
satisfactorily  shown,  would  be  the  case  in  the  coal  dis- 
trict of  the  Allegheny  river. 

Almost  any  species  of  the  niimufacture  could  be  pro- 
secuted here  to  the  greatest  advantage,  but  especially 
puch  as  require  much  power  or  fuel.  No  place  could  be 
better  achipted  to  the  manufacture  of  glass  than  this,  on 
account  of  the  cheapness  of  fuel,  and  the  aburidance  of 
the  best  .sand,  (see  Geddes's  Report.)  Our  hills  are  filled 
with  iron  ore,  and  thickly  covered  with  timber;  conse- 
quently this  is  a  profitable  business,  especially  as  there 
is  very  little  expcRse  attending  its  trwspprtatioii  to  njai-- 
ket. 

The  climate  is  delightful  and  remarkably  healthy; 
here  are  no  burning  fevers  or  chilling  agues  to  under- 
mine the  constitution,  and  check  the  ardour  of  enter- 
prise and  industry.  All  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap 
;ind  plenty;  tlie  co;anti-y  is  rapidly  ])opulating  and  improv- 
ing. Here  the  great  artifi.cial  channels  of  navigatioii 
meet  tlie  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  whose  iinmcnse  yal- 
ley  will  soon  be  filled  with  inhabitants;  and  through 
JJicse  channels  will  those  inliabitants  seek  a  market. 
Here  three  of  the  most  valuable  minerals  arc  found  iji 
cxhaustless  quantities:  iron,  coal  and  .salt.  Here  may 
man  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  life,  and  all  the  comforts  of 
civilization;  and  here,  eventually,  will  be  the  hcy-sionc 
jjetwccn  the  east  and  the  wcsjt.  yiew  this  country  in 
what  light  you  may,  you  will  5cc  the  foundation  of  great- 
ness and  wealth,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  long  escape 
the  attention  of  capitalists  and  men  of  business:  the 
canal  passing  through  it  \vill  bring  it  into  notice,  and 
this  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

ANNALS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

From  the  recovered  minutes  of  the  Common  Council, 
from  1704  to  1776;  extracted  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette. 

Thomas  Oldman  now  producing  to  this  board  a  leather 
Aire  huckctl  for  a  sample,  the  same  is  approved  of  and 
the  board  now  agree  with  him  to  pay  nine  shillings  for 


every  buckett  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  provided 
they  arc  equalh'  good  with  the  sample  he  now  offci-s,  8t 
well  painted  with  oil  colours. 

Edward  Nicholls  now  applying  to  the  board  for  leave 
to  make  a  vault  before  his  house  at  a  corner  of  Chesnut 
street,  the  board  upon  the  sd  application  do  allow  the 
sd  Edward  Nicholls  to  make  a  vault  paying  twelve 
pounds  p  ann.  as  a  rent  or  acknowledgment  to  tlie  cor- 
poration. 

Isaac  Noiris  Sc  Daniel  Radley  are  desired  to  get  the 
common  shore  ncai*  the  bridge  in  Second  st.  immcdlt 
diately  repaired. 

4  July,  1730.— T.  Griflfiths,  Mayor. 

The  Mayor  acquainted  the  board  that  the  two  ffire 
engines,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  ffire  buckets, 
which  were  sent  for  to  England,  are  lately  brought  overt 
and  desired  the  board  would  consider  of  proper  places, 
not  only  to  keep  them  from  the  weather,  but  also  for 
the  conveniency  of  speedily  carrying  them  upon  any  ac- 
cident of  fiii'e.  The  board  having  taken  the  same  into, 
consideration,  are  of  opinion.  That  one  corner  of  the 
gi-eat  meeting  house  yard  will  be  a  proper  place  to  lodge 
one  of  the  new  Engines,  the  other  new  engine,  at  the 
corner  of  ffrancis  Jones's  lott,  which  ffi'onts  the  ffront 
st.  &  Walnutt  street,  and  the  old  Engine  in  a  corner  of 
the  Baptist  meeting  house  yard  (if  leave  can  be  obtain- 
ed,) and  that  the  bucketts  be  hung  up  in  the  court, 
house. 

17  April,  1732— C.  Hasell,  Mayor. 

The  board  taking  under  consideration  the  frequent  8c 
tumultous  meetings  of  the  negroe  slaves,  especially  oi» 
Sunday,  Gaming,  Cursing,  Swearing  &  committing 
many  other  disorders,  to  the  great  terrour  and  disquiet 
of  tlie  inhabitants  of  this  city.  In  order  not  only  to  pre- 
vent such  meeting  &  disorders  for  the  ffuture,  but  also 
to  prevent  children  &  white  servants  meeting  in  such 
great  numbers  on  the  sd  day  to  play  games  &,  make  dis- 
turbances &  noise  in  the  city.  It  is  by  this  board,  thought 
necessary  that  an  ordinanco  be  fortliwith  drawn  &  pre- 
pared to  prevent  the  same. 

18  Aug.  1732. 

The  Mayor  acquainted  the  board  that  the  Hon.  Thoa, 
Penn,  Esq.  one  of  dtir  proprietors,  being  lately  arivedin 
this  city,  He  thought  it  the  duty  of  this  board  to  give 
him  a  handsome  welcome  by  providing  a  decent  colla- 
tion to  entertain  him  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation, 
to  which  the  board  unanimously  agreed,  &  the  time  .ap- 
pointed is  on  Monday  next  at  the  Court-house,  &.  the 
Ma}'or  &  Recordr.  are  desired  to  give  the  invitation  to 
the  Proprietor,  Govr.  &  such  gentlemen  as  they  shall 
think  proper  to  invite,  &  the  Mayor  8c  Akin.  Griffiths 
arc  appointed  to  ni.ake  proper  provisioji  fortl^e  said  En- 
tertainment.* 

29  Octr.  1733.  — A  Memorial  from  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  ffricnds  being  read.  It  is  ordered  that  a  former  or- 
der for  preparing  an  Ordinance  for  the  regulating  of  ne- 
groes &  wliite  scrv.ants  within  this  city  be  further  putt  in 
execution,  &  that  the  person  appointed  for  drawing  it, 
produce  the  same  at  the  next  Council,  that  the  san;e 
may  be  settled  and  ])assed. 

17  Octr.  1734.     T.  Lawrence,  Mayor. 

25  Nov  1734— The  Mayor  exhibited  to  the  board  s^n 
acct.  amounting  to  £9.  J 8.  6.  he  had  paid  to  John  New- 
buriy  for  the  Entertaining  of  Coll.  Montgomery  late 
Gov,  of  New  York.— ^The  board  h.aving  takeji  sd.  .acct. 
into  consideration  do  order  that  the  Treasurer  of  ye  Cor- 
poration do  pay  the  M.a3'or  the  sd.  sum. 

28  July  1735 — Edward  Wocjllcy  exhibited  an  acct. 
ami.  to  ten  shillings  Sc  six  pence  for  work  done  to  the 
tables  &  benches  in  the  court  house  at  the  time  of  the 
entertainn\ent  of  the  proprietor.  It  is  ordered  that  the 
treasurer  pay  the  sanie. 

8  Mav,  1736--W.  Allen,  Mayor, 

20  Sepr.  1737.— The  Clerk  of  the  Market  now  Ex- 


*  The  same  proceedings  as  above  took  pUce  at  the 
ai-rival  of  the  Hon.  John  Pcnn,  Esq. 
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hibiting  to  this  Board  a  Cdmplaint  of  several  Nusances 
that  are  at  present  in  the  Market  by  persons  blowing  of 
Meat,  scUing'  Goods,  bringing  Empty  Carts  &  lying  of 
horses  in  the  Market  place,  The  Board  refer  the  said 
Complaint  to  the  said  Committee  to  Consult  of  proper 
measures  to  be  taken  for  preventing  the  like  Nusances 
for  the  future. 

8  Aug.  1737 — C.  Plumsted,  Mayor. 
Aldei-man  Roberts,  Israel  Pembcrton  &  Joseph  Pas- 
fciial  are  appointed  to  get  the  part  of  High  Street  over 
the  Swamp  called  Centre  Swamp  repaired,  &  an  Arch 
made  about  two  feet  wide  to  carry  off  the  Water  &  a 
Causeway  of  Seventy  feet  wide  with  good  ditches  of 
each  side  St  have  the  same  completed  with  all  expedi- 
tion. 

29  Augt.  1757. — Aldel-man  Moitis  k  Israel  Pember- 
ton,  two  of  the  Persons  appointed  at  the  last  Council  to 
get  the  Arch  made  over  High  Street  at  ffoui-th  Street 
have  prepared  now  to  continue  the  said  Arch  along  ye 
sd  ffourth  Street  until  the  Water  ffalls  into  the  Lotts  of 
Anthony  Mon-is,  &  to  pave  the  same,  it  being  about  two 
hundred  feet,  if  they  can  have  the  Liberty  of  getting  Vo- 
luntary subscriptions  Sc  twenty-five  pounds  paid,  the 
most  of  the  Money  which  may  hereafter  be  raised  by  a 
Tax,  which  proposal  being  Considered  was  agreed  by 
the  Board. 

5  June  1738— T.  Griffiths,  Mayor. 
Thfe  Mayor  and  Comonalty  met  in  Council  this  day 
in  order  io  wait  on  the  Hon.  Coll.  George  Thomas,  our 
Gov.  who  ariived  in  this  Government  on  Thursday  last, 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  safe  an-ival. 

3d  July  1738-^The  Mayor  acquainted  the  Board  that 
several  of  the  Bai-bers  of  this  city  had  applied  to  him  to 
take  proper  measures  to  prevent  persons  Exercising 
that  trade  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  called  Sunday, 
and  the  Mayor  desired  tlie  opinion  of  the  Board  what 
measures  would  be  proper  to  take  for  preventing  that 
practice  for  the  future.  The  Boai-d  having  taken  the 
same  into  Consideration  do  Order  that  notice  sh'd.  be 
forthwith  given  to  all  persons  exercising  the  sd.  Trade 
within  this  city  to  forbear  following  the  Imploy  on  the 
sd.  day  or  that  the  Law  of  the  Province  for  restraining 
persons  from  working  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  should 
be  strictly  put  in  Execution  against  them. 

A  Draught  of  an  Ordinance  for  the  better  regulation  of 
the  more  Effectual  suppressing  Tumultuous  meetings  & 
other  disorderly  doings  of  the  Negroes,-  Mnllatos,  &  In- 
dian servts.  &  slaves  witliin  this  City  and  Liberties  there- 
of was  read  and  several  amendments  made  and  it  was  or- 
dered to  be  lefttothe  fuilher  Considciation  of  the  Board 
at  their  meeting. 

13  Oct  1740— C.  Hassell,  Mayor. 
The  Board  now  took  into  Consideration  the  placing 
6f  moving  vStalls  on  the  East  side  of  the  court  house  as 
far  as  Letitia  Court  and  there  being  formerly  a  model 
pi'cpared  by  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  Board  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  Winter  season  of  the  year  being 
far  advanced  so  that  the  same  cannot  be  paved — It  is  the 
opinion  oftliis  Board  that  the  Middle  of  the  Street  from 
the  Pillory  to  the  sd.  Letitia  Court  be  forthwith  posted 
and  gravelled  to  the  Breadth  of  Twenty  foot. 
18  June,  1741 — C.  Hassell,  Mayor. 
The  Board  having  taken  into  considci-ation  the  Cur- 
rency of  the  English  Halfpence  and  the  Disquiet  that  is 
among  tlie  Inhabitants,  occasioned  by  some  persons  re- 
fusing to  take  them,  as  was  lately  agreed  at  a  Meeting- 
cf  the  Merchants  &.  others,  &  should  the  same  be  Low- 
ered as  Intended  by  some  at  Eighteen  to  the  shilling-,  it 
■would  be  a  means  of  having  them  cai-riedout  of  the  Pro- 
vince, &  persons  trading  would  be  at'  a  loss  to  make 
small  change.  The  Board  thought  proper  that  a  De- 
claration should  be  made  publick  by  the  Board,  that  the 
sd  halfpence  shd  be  taken  at  fifteen  "to  the  shilling,  which 
is  adjudged  to  be  nearest  to  such  laluc,  as  might  dis- 
courage too  great  a  quantity  being  Imported,  8c  at  the 
same  time  prevent  their  being  carried  away,  &  a  Pro- 


clamation for  that  purpose  was  ordered  to  be  drawn,  & 
that  the  same  should  be  pubhshed  in  the  City  by  the 
Beadle. 


ATHENiEUM. 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors,  read  Fchruaru 
4,  1828. 

Without  attempting  any  comparison  between  this  and 
other  institutions,  we  may  claim  for  the  Athenxum  that 
it  unites  great  attractions  of  amusement  and  information, 
which  are  dispensed  in  a  manner  fhat  studies  to  consult 
every  interest  and  disposition,  during  fifteen  hours  of 
every  day  except  Sunday.  Tlie  ample,  airy,  well  light- 
ed, and  well  warmed  apartments  of  the  Athenxum,  situ- 
ated as  the}-  are  in  the  centre  of  business,  and  on  one  of 
our  most  beautiful  public  squares,  are  sufficiently  well 
known  to  our  citizens.  But  it  may  not  be  unprofitable 
information  for  our  membei-s  and  the  public,  to  state 
that  in  the  northern  room  there  are  regularly  received 
and  filed  81  American  newspapers,  of  which  22  are  pub- 
lished daily,  12  twice  a  week,  and  47  once  a  week;  be- 
sides two  daily  and  two  weekly  British,  and  three  daily 
French  newspapers,  and  one  weekly  paper  published 
in  German  in  this  city.  In  the  same  roohi  are  many  vo- 
lumes of  newspapers  in  regular  series,  some  of  them 
commencing  with  and  illustrating  the  earliest  periods  of 
our  history.  In  the  southern  room  are  regularly  receiv- 
ed 41  literary  and  scientific  journals,  of  whieli  18  are 
published  in  the  United  States,  20  in  Great  Britain,  and 
3  in  France.  On  the  shelves  may  be  found,  and  maV 
be  consulted  at  any  moment,  alibrarj'  of  current  litera- 
ture, exceeding  in  number  4000  volumes. 

There  are  also  in  the  rooms,  more  thart  sixty  maps, 
some  of  them  Very  rai-e,  and  the  best  Encyclopadias, 
Gazetteers,  and  other  works  of  reference  and  authoritv. 
It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  that  sttrangers  arc  admitted  to 
the  free  use  of  the  rooms,  on  the  introduction  of  a  mem- 
ber. From  a  record  kept  in  the  room,  it  appears  that 
more  than  1000  strangers  were  introduced  during  the' 
past  year. 

Thus  furnished  and  conducted,  it  is  believed  that  this- 
Institution  is  entitled  to  a  continuance  of  the  public  fa- 
vour, and  we  may  hope  to  an  enlargement  of  its  list  of 
members  corresponding  to  its  capacity  for  increased 
usefulness. 


Receipts  during  the  year 
Expenditures 


?3186  51 

2742  74 


Of  which  were  for  purchase  of  books,,  $(i^S  43; — 
newspapers,  $335  60;  postage  ?110;  rent,  500;  oil  and 
candles,  $171  59;  wood  and  coal,-  105  13;  librarran's 
salary,  ^600;  commissions  ^122  80;  incidental  J.102  22. 
Directors. 
Roberts  Yaux,  Thomas  I.Wharton,;  George  Yaux,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  Jacob  Gratz,  AVm.  Lehman,  Quintin  Cani])- 
bcll,  Benjamin  Tilghman,  John  ^'aughan,  Clement  C. 
Biddle,  Peter  S.  Duponccau,  Edward  Ingcrsoll,  Joliu 
M.  Scott,  James  S.  Smith,  Samuel  Noms. 

HISTORICAL  ANECDOTE. 

There  stands  to  this  day,  near  the  river  Susquchnnnn, 
in  the  borough  of  Hamsburg-h,  the  trunk  of  a  mulbcn-y 
tree,  that  flourished  in  full  vig-our,  when  "William  Penit 
first  arrived  in  the  Delaware.  At  the  foot  of  this  tree 
there  is  a  grave,  sun-ounded  by  a  boai'd  fence.  It  is  the 
sepulchre  of  the  father  of  the  founder  of  the  present  seat 
of  government  of  Pennsylvania.  He  came  to  America 
soon  after  Penn.  He  was  a  Yoi-kshireman  by  birth,  and 
in  humble  life;  and  it  is  said  assisted  to  cleai-  awav  the 
wood,  grub  the  stumps,  and  open  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia. Being  an  enterprising  man,  he  soon  became 
an  active  pioneer,  and  with  the  fruit  of  his  industry  com- 
mencing a  trade  with  the  Indians,  penetrated  by  d'egTees 
to  the  westward,  until  he  reached  tlie  Susquehanna,  en 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


[Anuty 


the  left  bank  of  which  river  he  built  himself  a  cabin,  and 
sat  down  permanently  at  tlie  very  spot  where  the  town 
of*  Harrisburg'  now  stands. 

ifere  he  deposited  his  merchandise,  and  opened  a  pro- 
fitable commerce  With  his  red  neighbours,  who  were  nu- 
merous about  the  Paxton  creek,  and  had  several  vilJag-es 
ill  its  vicinity,  »long^  the  Sustpiehanna  shore.  Mr,  Har- 
ris acquired  the  friendship  of  most  of  these  tribes,  re- 
oeivint^  their  peltry  and  other  objects  of  Indian  trafiic, 
for  his  amm.unition  and  rum.  TJiis  led  to  an  active  ex- 
changee of  commodities,  and  gradually  enabled  him  to 
purchase  the  lajid  adjacent  to  his  est.ablishmcnt,  and  to 
undei-take  considerable  agricultural  improvements.* 

The  m:yeot;c  Susquehanna,  nea;ly  a  mile  broad,  flow- 
ed in  front  of  his  hut,  while  along  its  hig'h  banks  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  one  dark  mass  of  woods,-  reaching  to 
tlie  summit  of  the  lofty  hills  that  bounded  the  view  in 
every  direction.  In  the  bosom  of  this  wilderness  Mr. 
Harris's  family  v.'as  located,  and  here  was  born  Mr.  John 
Hairis,  who,  in  tlie  year  1785,  laid  out  Han-isburg,  and 
who  was  the  first  white  child  born  to  the  west  of  Cone- 
wago  creek. 

In  this  state  of*  things,  it  happened  one  day,  that  a 
number  of  his  Indian  customers,  who  had  been  drinking 
freely,  called  for  an  additional  supply  of  rum.  On  Mr. 
Harris's  refusing  to  gratify  them,  they  dragged  him  from 
his  hut,  and  bound  him  to  that  very  mulberry  tree,  at 
the  foot  of  which  be  now  lies  buried. 

Here  they  declared  to  burn  him  alive,  and  bade  him 
prepare  for  instant  death.  Dry  wood  was  gathered  and 
fire  held  in  readiness  to  kindle  it?  the  yells  of  the  exas- 
perated savages  echoed  along  the  shore,  wdille  with  de- 
moniac gestures  they  danced  around  their  victim.-  Death 
in  its  most  cruel  form  was  before  him,  and  bereft  of  hope 
he  gave  himself  for  lost.  In  vain  did  he  supplicate  for 
mercy,  and  offer  every  thing  in  exchange  for  life;  deaf 
to  his  entreaties,  and  determined  on  his  destruction,  they 
declared  he  should  die.  The  fire  was  brouglit  to  the 
pile,  and  about  being  applied,  when  a  band  of  friendly 
Indians,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  rescue  him,  burst  from 
tiie  woods  and  set  him  at  liberty. 

These  Indians  were  led  on  by  a  negro  man  n.amed 
Hercules,  a  slave  belonging  to  Sir.  Harris,  who  at  the 
first  alarm  ran  to  a  neighbouring  tribe  to  beg  for  suc- 
coiu*,  and  now  brought  it  to  his  master's  relief  The  de- 
H%-erance  was  well  timed.  A  moment's  delay  would 
liavc  been  fatal.  The  presence  of  mind,  the  decision, 
the  speed  of  this  negro  alone  saved  the  respectable  Mr. 
Harris;  and  so  sensible  was  he  of  the  gTeat  service  ren- 
dered to  him  by  this  poor  slave,  tliat  he  instantly  emanci- 
pated him,  and  the  descendants  of  the  worthy  Ilei-cules 
)iow  reside  at  Harrisburg,  and  enjoy  their  freedom  so 
nohjy  won,  in  the  bosom  of  the  large  community  who 
occupy  the  ground  on  which  the  occun-ence  took 
place. 

Wherever  this  story  is  related,  let  the  virtuous  Afri- 
can share  largelj'  in  our  praise  and  admiration. 

An  escape  so  providential  was  suited  to  make  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Harris.  Pi- 
ous and  gimteful  feelings  fastened  on  the  heart.  It  was 
a  signal  deliverance;  it  was  a  manifest  evidence  of  God's 
mercifid  interposition.  Struck  with  this  conviction,  Mr. 
Harris,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it  among 
his  own  desccn-Jants,  directed  that  at  his  death  his  body 
should  be  deposited  at  the  foot  of  this  nudbcrry  tree; 
and  there  it  lies,  a  memento  at  once  of  savage  ebricty. 


•  We  learn  from  some  of  Mr.  Harris's  descendants, 
that  he  had,  previous  to  his  emigration,  worked  as  a 
brewer  in  London,  and  that  he  brought  with  him  to  this 
country  sixteen  guineas,  which  was  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty. His  first  purchase  of  land  on  the  Susquehanna 
was  a  tract  of  five  hundred  :icres  from  Edward  Hhippcn, 
for  which  he  paid  £190.  The  deed  is  dated  19  Dec. 
1733.  Mr.  Harris  was  the  first  person  who  introduced 
the  use  of  the  plough  irv  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. 


domestic  fidehty,  and  abcfvc  all  of  the  watchfulness  of 
Him  "  who  alone  can  inflict  or  "  withhold  the  stroke  of 
de.ath." 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention  a  few  statistical 
facts  illustrative  of  the  chang'e  that  has  taken  place,  since 
the  date  of  the  foregoing  adventui-e,  on  the  spot  to  which 
the  narrative  refers. 

Mr.  John  Ilai-ris,  son  of  the  subject  of  this  cominunw 
cation,  founded  a  town  on  his  pati-imonial  estate, in  1785, 
which  he  called  Harrisburg;  and  built  an  elegant  stone 
mansion  where  the  hut  had  stood,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  from  the  celebrated  m\dben-y  tree< 

Harrisburg,  now  the  seat  of  the  State  government  of 
Pennsylvania,  contains  a  population  of  nearly  four  thou- 
sand souls.  It  communicates  -with  the  opposite  shore 
by  a  covered  bridge  neai-ly  a  mile  long,  erected  by  the 
State  and  individuals  at  an  expense  of  195,000  dollars. 
The  public  buildings  for  the  accoirjmodartion  of  govern- 
ment arc  very  splendid,  and  cost  252,000  dollars,  and 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  State  ti-easury. 

This  borough  is  the  county  town  of  Dauphin,  and  con- 
tains six  churches,  two  of  which  are  handsome,  and  were 
constructed  by  Mr.  Hills,  an  architect  of  taste  and  sci- 
ence.* There  are  four  hundred  dwelling  houses,  and  a 
probability  of  a  great  increase,  when  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  shall  be  finished,  for  that  useful  work  will  pass 
through  the  town.  The  court-house  is  a  spacious  and 
convenient  building.  A  theatre  was  erected  a  few 
years  ago,  but  rather  prematurely.  The  borough  has 
considerable  trade,  and  sustains  a  Bank  in  g'ood  reputa-' 
tion.  SAMUEL  BRECK. 

Of  the  County  of  Philadelphia. 

P.  S. — The  foregoing  narrative  was  submitted  in  sub- 
stance to  the  in.spection  of  Mr.  Robert  Harris,  and  de- 
clared by  him  to  be  correct. 


*  Since  the  date  of  Mr.  Breck's  communication,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  a  Methodist  church,  both  very  neat 
building's,  have  been  added  to  the  number.  The  fonn- 
er  is  indeed  an  exceedingly  pretty  edifice  and  is  erected 
on  a  handsome  site  about  midway  between  the  State 
house  and  the  river.  A  new  front  to  the  Presbyterian 
church,  which  was  formerly  destitute  of  architectural 
beauty,  has  greatly  improved  its  appearance.  The 
churches  in  IFannsburg  are  now  the  following,  viz.— 
Two  Methodist,  an  Episcop.allan,  a  Presbyterian,  a  Lu- 
theran, a  German  Calvinist,  a  Roman  Catliohc,  and  an 
Unitarian. — Mem.  Fcnn,  Historical  Society^ 

Apprentices  Library. 

The  average  number  of  boys  using  the  Library  daring 
the  past  year,  exceeded  600,  being  considerably  gi'eater 
than  at  any  former  time.  'I'he  new  applicants  chu-ing' 
the  same  period  amounted  to  612,  and  those  now  using 
the  Librai-y  778.  New  members  elected  since  last  re- 
port 19.     Receipts  §550  25,  expenditures  561  02. 

Weather. — On  Monday  last  it  commenced  snowing 
early  in  the  morning,  and  continued  to  snow  during'  the 
day;  notwithstanding  the  ground  was  imprepared  by  tlie 
rains  of  the  previous  day,  to  retain  it,  the  depth  of  snow 
was  several  inches.  There  was  also  snow  at  Harris- 
burgh. 

New  Post  Office. — Tlie  Postmaster  General  has  cst.a- 
bllshcd  a  new  post  office  at  Pcnn  townsliip,  Philadel- 
phia county,  and  Jeremiah  Ilukill,  esq.  h.as  been  ap- 
pointed post  master. 

Printed  every  Saturday  morning  bv  William  F.  Gir- 
nr.s.  No.  59  Locust  street,  Fhiladelphia,-  where,  and  at 
the  EiHTOu's  residence,  No.  51  Filbert  street,  Snhscnp- 
tions  will  be  thankfully  received.  Price  five  doll.ai-s  per 
annum — payable  in  six  mo.vtijs  after  the  commencement 
of  jniblication — and  annually  thereafter,  by  Subscribers 
resident  in  or  near  the  city — or  where  there  is  an  agent.- 
Other  subscribers  pay  in  advance. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  RIVER  DELAWARE. 

Iw  1 820  a  survey  of  a  section  of  the  river  from  one 
mile  below  Chester  to  Richmond,  above  Philadelphia, 
was  made  by  Ditvid  M'Clure;  by  order  of  thfe  city  coun- 
tils.  From  the  interesting-  Report  which  he  made  to 
them,  and  which  was  published  in  a  pamphlet  form,  we 
have  made  the  following'  extracts,  exhibiting-  the  changes 
in  the  river  which  had  occm-rsd  in  the  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  preceding  the  survey. 

Considerable  chang-es  have  taten  place  in  the  river, 
since  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  The  island  called 
Gibbet  Island,  formerly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Schuyl- 
kill, is  entirely  swept  away:  tlie  fragments  thereof  seem 
to  be  sc'ittered  down  the  i-iver,  and  to  have  formed  a 
considerable  flat. 

Bush  Island,  formerly  situated  opposite  Red  Bank,  has 
shared  the  same  fate :  the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  and 
for  some  distance  below  it,  is  considerably  irregular  and 
uneven.  At  both  ends  of  Chester  Island,  the  flats  seem 
to  be  increasing  rapidly. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  vvhere  a  narrow  channel  is  found 
existing-  between  an  island  and  the  main  shore,  the  pas- 
sage which  opens  up  the  river  is  shoaling,  while  the 
depth  of  water  increases  down  the  channel.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  passage  between  Shivers'  Island  and  the  Jer- 
seys, between  Monnis  Island  and  the  Jerseys,  between 
Tinnicum  Island  and  Pennsylvania,  between  Hog  Island 
and  Pennsylvania,  between  Leag-ue  Island  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, between  Wind  Mill  Island  and  the  Jerseys,  be- 
tween Petty's  Island  and  the  Jerseys.  This  circum- 
stance seems  universal,  and  consequently  admits  of  a 
philosophical  investigation:  it  is  deemed  improper  to 
enter  u])on  it  in  this  place. 

A  caution  naturally  presents  itself  to  those  who  may 
attempt  passing-  through  an  inside  channel  from  below, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  same.  The  depth  of  water 
■which  first  presents  itself  may  seem  to  intimate  a  chan- 
nel of  more  than  sufficient  depth;  and  the  unwary  may 
be  led  on  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  almost  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  channel,  before  they  find  themselves 
entrapped  by  the  shoal  water. 

A  considerable  change  has  also  taken  place  between 
Hog  Island  and  the  Pennsylvania  shore.  Formerly, 
there  existed  a  considerable  channel  in  that  place;  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  during-  the  revolutionary  war  a 
large  British  ship  passed  up  that  channel,  and  attacked 
the  fort  in  the  rear.  At  present,  it  can  be  forded  at  low 
water.  The  soldiers  often  desert,  and  ford  this  channel, 
a  little  below  the  fort,  at  low  water. 

Between  Maiden  Island,  particularly  towards  the  north 
end  and  the  Pennsylvania  side,  a  considerable  change 
lias  taken  place. 

Tliat  interesting  part  of  our  navigable  waters,  a  little 
below  fort  Miffln,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bar,  is 
subject  to  many  changes.  On  taking  the  survey,  it  was 
found  that  the  lower  buoy  was  not  situated  in  the  most 
elig-ible  place,  owing-  to  a  change  that  had  occ\u-red  dur- 
ing the  preceding-  two  or  three  months.  The  lower 
buoy  is  now  removed  considerably  further  up,  so  that 
the  two  buoys  arc  very  near  each  other. 

It  was  also  found  that  a  considerable  shoal  had  formed 


between  the  north  end  of  Tinnicum  and  the  Pennsylva- 
nia shore,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  feet  deep  at  low 
water,  on  which  several  small  vessels  g-rounded  while  we 
were  surveying  in  that  vicinity.  A  communication  of 
the  existence  of  this  shoal  was  immediately  made,  and  a 
rough  draft  of  the  same  forwarded  to  Joseph  S.  Lewis, 
Esq.  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  survey,  who  reported  the  same  to  the  proper 
authority.  The  biioys  were  accordingly  directed  to  be 
placed  in  a  proper  position  to  designate  thfe  shoal,  which 
has  since  been  done. 

This  channel  should  be  navigated  with  great  caution, 
on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  ground,  and  the 
rapid  cross  current  which  prevails  during  the  flood 
tide.  _   . 

The  pier  opposite  fort  Mifflin,  formerly  catlled  Davis' 
pier,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Gaines'  fort,  was  sunk 
in  the  year  1777,  in  eighteen  feet  at  low  water.  To  this 
pier  is  attributed  the  formation  of  a  long  bar,  which  ex- 
tends upwards  of  a  mile  down  the  river,  and  has  proved 
very  injurious  to  our  navigation. 

The  water  seems  to  be  undermining  this  pier  very  ra- 
pidly; and,  unless  something  be  speedily  done,  it  will 
inevitably  be  thrown  over  into  the  river.  In  the  j-ear 
1813,  under  the  direction  of  the  master  warden  of  this 
port,  ten  or  twelve  shallop  loads  of  stone  were  thrown 
around  this  pier,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  its  safe- 
ty, for  which  feai-s  were  then  entertained. 

Atone  of  the  corners  towards  the  Jersey  shore,  there 
are  no'.v,  at  low  water,  twenty-eight  feet;  which  is  ne- 
cessarily from  eight  to  ten  feet  below  tlie  foundation  of 
the  pier.  The  soundings  around  the  pier  are  exhibited 
in  the  map. 

Between  the  upper  end  of  League  Island  and  the 
Pennsylvania  shore,  the  bed  of  the  channel  is  entirely 
exposed  at  low  water. 

A  considerable  change  has  also  taken  place  in  th^ 
shoal  or  bar  which  exists  at  the  north  end  of  Wind  Mill 
Island.  In  the  yeai- 1777,  a  map  wa^s  published  by  Mr. 
Scull,  the  then  city  surveyor,  in  which  this  bar  is  repre- 
sented to  be  joined  to  the  Jersey  shore,  at  the  point  a 
little  above  Cooper's  fen-y. 

One  proposition  it  is  of  importance  to  notice;  and  that 
is,  that  wherever  the  water  is  impeded  in  its  motion,  and 
brought  into  a  state  of  rest,  or  made  to  form  what  is  call- 
ed an  eddy  or  counter  current,  there  the  sediment  \yill 
be  deposited,  and  the  place  become  shoal.  This  will  be 
tlie  case  where  the  wharves,  piers,  or  wrecks,  exist;  or 
where  a  creek,  sending  its  waters  across  the  channel, 
checks  the  velocity  of  the  ebb  tide  on  the  shore  below 
it;  or  where  a  creek,  taking  in  the  water  on  a  flood, 
checks  the  velocity  of  the  flood  tide  above.  Hence  it 
is,  that  at  the  mouth  of  creeks  we  generally  find  flats. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Jersey  shore  has  almost  all 
the  flats.  This  may  readily  be  accounted  for,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  soil  being  more  fragile  and  sandy, 
and  less  tenacious,  than  the  Pennsylvania  shore. 

Any  obstruction  in  the  river,  has  a  tendency  to  change 
its  direction;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  cun-ent 
on  the  ebb  is  so  directed  by  tie  piers  below  the  fort, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Boom  piers,  that  it  seems  to 
take  an  oblique  course  immediately  between  the  two 
buoys  designating  that  part  of  the  bar  where  the  chan- 
nel exists.     It  is  probable,  that  if  an  hnprovement  be 
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made  on  these  piers,  by  presenting-  an  oblique  side  to 
the  current,  it  may  have  tlie  happy  effect  of  throwing-  a 
larger  quantity  of  water  across  the  river,  and  thereby 
deepening'  the  channel  on  the  bar. 

There  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  ebb  tide  g-ives  the  river  its 
particular  character  and  direction,  since  much  more  wa- 
ter passes  down  than  up  the  river.  It  is  on  tliis  account 
cliiefl)',  that  so  great  an  inequahty  exists  between  the 
times  of  tlie  ebbing  and  flowing-  of  the  tides;  the  former 
being  about  seven,  the  latter  only  five  hours. 

Bold  banks  arc  most  exposed  to  tlie  fiuy  of  a  violent 
current ;  while  flats,  especially  when  covered  with 
grass,  subdue  the  rage  of  a  current  almost  into  a  calm. 

The  winds  have  a  tendency  not  only  to  give  the  cur- 
rent velocity,  but  also  direction.  Many  artificial  banks 
have  been  "prostrated,  by  a  strong  wind  directing  the 
current  against  them.  The  banks  Of  Hog  island  some- 
times suffer  much  from  the  north-east  gales. 

At  the  north-cast  end  of  this  island,  we  found  the  pro- 
prietors engaged  in  making  a  new  bank,  in  the  rear  of 
one  which,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  little  promi- 
nent, had  frequently  been  almost  prostrated  before  the 
north-east  gales;  and  which  was  now  deemed  insufii- 
cient  to  stand  those  gales  any  longer.  The  old  bank 
was  surveyed,  and  the  new  one  laid  down. 

It  would  be  an  important  improvement  to  these  banks, 
to  build  them  witli  a  considerable  declivity  on  the  river 
side,  so  that  the  violence  of  the  waves  and  current  would 
thereby  be  much  broken. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Hog  island,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  vast  accumidation  of  ground  recently  made,  the  pro- 
prietors were  erecting  banks  that  will  enclose  at  least 
fifty  acres,  and  on  tlie  same  place  over  which  large 
sloops  formerly  sailed,  at  high  water.  As  these  new 
banks  were  nearly  completed,  they  were  siu-veyed,  and 
no  attention  paid  to  the  old  ones,  as  they  will  hereafter 
fall  entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  the  island,  and  may 
perhaps  soon  be  obhterated. 

The  small  shoal  that  exists  between  Tinnicum  Island 
and  the  Jersey  shore,  nearly  opposite  to  Mi-.  Lodge's 
dwelling,  was  formed  from  a  pilot  boat  which  was  sunk 
a  number  of  jejars  ago. 

The  remains  of  the  British  frigate  Augusta,  whose 
history  is  well  known,  lie  at  present  in  about  six  feet 
depth,  at  low  water.  The  sand  and  mud  have  accu- 
mulated around  her  for  some  distance,  and  formed  a  con- 
siderable shoal,  in  which  she  is  nearly  buried.  While 
we  were  surveying  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place,  three  or 
four  eighteen  pounders  were  gTappled  up  from  the 
wreck,  by  men  whose  subsistence  depends  on  that  busi- 
ness. The  cannons  are  perfectly  fi-ee  from  rust,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  in  as  good  condition  as  they  ever 
were,  after  having  lain  in  the  water  upwards  of  forty 
years. 

More  than  ordinary  attention  was  bestowed  on  that 
part  of  the  survey  which  is  immediately  within  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  contemplated  bridge.  The  direction  of 
the  current,  its  tendency  to  produce  an  effect,  its  velo- 
city in  ebbing  and  flowing,  tlie  depth  and  nature  of  the 
bottom,  were  taken  with  scrupulous  exactness.  The 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides  make  first  in  tills  place, 
as  is  usually  the  ca.se  in  the  siioalcr  channels. 

The  velocity  of  the  current  in  this  channel  is  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  western  channel;  and,  as  a  vertical 
section  of  the  latter,  in  the  narrowest  ])]uce,  is  more  than 
three  times  as  great  as  the  former,  it  must  of  necessity 
convey  the  great  mass  of  water  in  the  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing of  the  tides. 

The  eastern  channel  has  throughout  a  depth  of  twelve 
feet  at  low  water,  and  in  the  naiTowest  part  has  a  breadth 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  commanding  a  depth  of 
ten  feet  at  low  water. 

This  channel  may  be  navigated,  at  high  water,  by  our 
ships  drawing  fourteen  feet.  Our  pilots  are  generally 
ignorant  of  tlie  nature  of  this  channel;  and  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions  only  would  they  be  induced  to  prefer  it 


especially  as  it  terminates  above  that  part  of  tlie  city 
where  the  shipping  generally  lies. 

Sloops  often  use  this  channel  to  an  advantage;  and^  irt 
contrary  winds,  and  near  high  wate",  can  tack  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  distance  from  shore  to  shore.  A 
vessel  coining  up  to  Philadelphia,  witli  the  wind  from 
the  west,  and  the  tide  ebbing,  may  pass  up  this  channel, 
and  arrive  at  the  city,  when  such  an-ival  could  not  be  ef- 
fected by  the  western  channel.  Similar  advantages  are 
afforded  to  a  vessel  descending  tlie  river. 
;  Vessels  bound  above  the  city  from  below,  may  take 
this  channel  as  the  more  direct  course;  and,  should  there 
be  an  ebb  tide,  they  will  have  less  current  to  encounter 
than  in  the  western  channel.  Vessels  descending  the 
river  will  have  similar  advantages. 

A  strong  westerly  wind  drives  the  great  mass  of  ice 
into  this  channel,  and  relieves  the  western  side.  A 
contrary  wind  produces  a  contrary  effect.  Each  chan- 
nel has  been  used  by  turns,  as  they  have  been  thus  clear- 
ed of  ice. 

The  water,  on  the  ebb,  coming  out  of  Cooper's  creek, 
throws  the  current  over  near  tlie  flats  on  the  south  end 
of  Petty's  island,  and  has  a  direct  tendency  to  check 
the  water  from  flowing  freely  down  this  eastern  chan- 
nel. 

Tlie  bar  opposite  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  north  end 
of  Windmill  island,  has  undergone  one  of  the  greatest 
changes,  during  the  last  year,  that  was  ever  known.  On 
the  16th  of  January  last,  a  storm  from  the  east  broke  up 
the  icy  fetters  in  tlie  river.  On  the  ITtli  the  wind  blew 
strong  from  the  soutliward;  and  the  tide  rose  higher  than 
it  had  done  for  a  considerable  time  previous,  inundated 
many  of  the  wharves,  and  covered  them  with  ch-ifting 
ice.  Shortly  after  the  flood  had  set  in,  a  lai-ge  body  of 
ice  was  collected  on  the  bar,  nearly  opposite  Arch-st.  to 
the  heiglit  of  nearly  twenty  feet,  in  the  short  period  of 
about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  continued  there  a  num- 
ber of  days.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  bed  of  ice 
was  insti-umental,  in  connexion  witli  the  drifting  ice,  in 
producing  the  gi-eat  change  that  followed. 

The  wreck  lying  on  the  cast  side  of  the  island,  last 
yeai",  was  on  a  line  with  the  south  edge  of  the  whsu^; 
since  which,  it  has  been  removed  in  a  fine  with  the  north 
edge  of  the  wharf.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  change 
of  position  has  promoted  the  change  of  tlie  bar  in  that 
vicinity. 

The  bar,  a  short  time  since,  was  surveyed,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  precise  change  that  has  taken  place  since 
last  year.  Agi-ecably  to  the  recent  survey,  taken  on  the 
20tli  of  July  1820,  it  appeai-s  that  the  channel  of  last 
year  is  now  converted  into  a  bar,  and  the  bars  of  last 
year  into  channels. 

On  the  ebb  tide,  particularly  towards  the  close,  the 
tide  runs  with  considerable  strength  across  the  bar 
towards  the  Jersey  shore.  This  was  .also  found  to  be 
the  case  on  the  bar  north  of  Davis's  pier,  opposite  fort 
Mifflin. 

Smmdings  of  the  River  Delaware,  from  the  same. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tlic  soundings,  in  feet,  at  low 
water,  at  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  river, 
taken  at  right  angles  across  from  shore  to  shore.  They 
are  obtained  from  ilic  map,*  at  certain  equal  distances 
apart;  so  that  the  relative  situation  of  each  depth  is 
readily  found,  by  dividing  a  line  into  one  part  more 
than  the  number  of  soundings,  and  annexing  to  each 
point  of  division  the  depth  in  the  order  exhibited  in 
each  line. 

From  Richmond  to  Petty's  island,  10,  15,  10,  9,  18, 
19,20,21,20,15,11,14,12. 

In  the  direction  of  Richmond,  from  Petty's  island  to 
Jersey,  12,  16,  20,  24,  22,  14,  8. 


•  Delivered  to  Councils  with  the  Report,  and  not 
printed. 
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From  the  east  point  of  Potty's  island  to  Jersey  19,  38, 
•23,  16,  18,  10. 

Across  the  mouth  of  Cooper's  creek  from  west  to  east, 
1,3,5,8,5. 

From  the  wharf  at  the  Glass-house  to  Petty's  island, 
16,  28,  33,  32,  25,  22,  21,  14. 

From  the  south  point  of  Pettv's  island  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, 4, 12,  18,  25,  34,  38,  26, 12,"  3. 

From  the  south  point  of  Petty's  island  to  Jersey,  1,  3, 
5,  7,  20,  22,  21, 18,  15, 12,  11,  8,  10. 

From  Nag-le's  whai-f,  at  the  mouth  of  Cohocksink 
creek,  to  Cooper's  Point,  29,  40,  34,  26,  20,  18, 18,  16, 
16,  18,  19,  19,  13,  14,  11. 

In  the  direction  of  Callowhill  street,  from  Pennsylva- 
nia to  Jersey,  37,  46,  44,  33,  22,  17,  11,  6,  4 — bar — 2, 

8,  10,  12,  10,  6,  5, 

In  the  direction  of  Hicfh  street,  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Jersey,  42,  42,  37,  28,  10,  2,  1^— bar— 1^,  2,  5,  7,  11, 
12,  12,  11,  7,  7,  7,  4. 

In  the  direction  of  Walnut  street  fi-om  Windmill  island 
to  Jersey,  2,  5,  9, 11,  12, 12,  12,  9,  8,  10,  9. 

From  the  first  wharf  above  Pine  street  to  the  wharf 
on  Windmill  island,  43,  44,  39,  29,  IS. 

From  the  south  end  of  Windmill  island  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, 12,  32,35,20,  19,20. 

From  the  south  end  of  Windmill  Island  to  Jei-sey,  6, 
10,  14,16,16,18,  18,  18,  10. 

From  Kai^hn's  Point  to  the  piers  at  M'Leod's  rope- 
walks,  8,  18,  24,  26,  24,  14— bar— 13,  19,  27,  28,  26, 
24,  22,  17, 13,  10,  10. 

From  Jersey  to  Pennsylvania,  at  a  point  about  half 
way  between  Kaighn's  and  Gloucester  Points,  13,  22, 
31,  28,  32,  21,  19,  17— bar— 17,  17,  19,  22,  24,  20,  16, 
12. 

From  the  wharf  at  the  Point  to  Jersey,  23,  25,  29,  33, 
27,  26,  25,  23,  14,  6,  4. 

From  Gloucester  wharf  to  Pennsylvania,  9,  14,  18, 
24,  26,33,38,  31,25,17,5. 

From  the  north  end  of  League  island  to  the  Windmill, 
Jersey,  3,  4,  7,  9,  10,  12,  12,  12,  13— shoal  called  the 
Horse  Shoe— 20,  29,  36,  30,  18,  15, 13,  9,  7,  5. 

From  a  white  house  on  League  island,  commonly  cal- 
led Buttermilk  tavern,  to  a  point  two  hundred  vards  be- 
low Eagle  Point,  6,  11 ,  19,  22, 23,  26,  25,  24,  25,  26,  28 

29,  29,  29,  28, 19,  10,  5,  4. 

From  the  south  end  of  League  island  to  Jersey,  1,  3, 
7,  12,  15,  19,  24,  24,  29,  37,  25,  24,  21,  IS,  15,  10,  8,  1, 
—bar— 4,  11,  21,  19. 

Across  the  mouth  of  Schuylkill,  from  east  to  west,  10, 
15,20,28,30,23,  15,  10. 

Schuylkill  brings  out  over  the  flats  from  8  to  10  feet. 

From  Red  Bank,  near  the  Telegraph,  towards  the  old 
Lazaretto,  10,  22,  12,  2— bar— 1,  1,  2,  4,  8,  13,  16,  17, 

18,  20,  26,  28,  29,  29,  28,  23,  22,  18,  10,  8,  6,  5,  4,  3, 
3,  3,  2, 

From  the  first  pier  below  the  fort,  to  Davis's  pier,  or 
fort  Gaines,  23,  23,  26,  29,  30,  29,  31,  27,  24,  24. 

From  fort  Gaines  to  Jersey,  3,  4,  6,  9, 14,  14,  13, 11, 
10,  10,  14,  19,  20,  14,  7,  3,  1. 

From  Boom  or  Diamond  piers  to  Jersey,  42,  33,  30, 
31,  29,  25,  23,  16,  8,  5— bar— 4,  5,  4,  4,  14,  13,  12,  17, 

19,  20,  16, 10,  7,  0— bar— 0,  2,  1, 1. 

From  a  point  near  the  middle  of  Hog  island  to  Jersey, 

9,  18,  23,  28,  28,  26,  24,  17,  11,  8,  12,  14,  31,  29,  16, 
14,  11,  13,  12,  9,  9,  7,  6,  4,  3. 

From  the  south  point  of  Hog  island  to  Jersey,  6,  7,  8, 
12,  15,  15,  11,  11,  9,  6,  4— bar— 4,  14,  19,  24,  28,  S3, 

30,  28,  27,  21,  23,  24,  24,  22. 

From  the  north  point  of  Maiden  island  to  Billingspoil 
wharf,  Jersey,  2,  6,  7,  9,  13,  23,  30,  34,  30,  28,  26,  23, 
22,21,18,10. 

From  the  north  point  of  Maiden  island  to  Martin's  bar 
2,  8,  11,  13,  12,  15,  16,  7. 

Fi'om  the  north  point  of  Tinnicum  island  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1,  3,  7,  12,  12,  14.  12,  10,  9,  9,  9,  10,  11, 13,  12. 

From  the  north  point  of  Tinnicum  ishind  to  Jersey,  9, 
18,  28,  29,  32,  37,  37,  40,  42,  41,  35, 18,  6. 

the  mouth  of  Clemell  creek  to  Tiiiicum  island, 


3,  6,  10,  16,  18,  20,  29,  29,  30,  30,  29,  29,  21,  20,  15,  9. 
From  the  wharf  at  Thompson's  Point  to  Tinnicum 

island,  5,  8,  14,  20,  20,  23,  26,  29,  29,  29,  30,  31,  31, 
28,  17. 

From  the  north  end  of  Monnis's  island  to  Jersey,  1, 2, 

4,  5,  4,  3. 

From  the  south  end  of  Tinnicum  island  to  Jersey,  4, 
14,  20,  24,  28,  29,  28,  26,  26,  24, 22,  13,  19,  17,  9. 

From  tlie  Lazai'ctto  whaif  to  Tinnicum  island,  20,  11, 
a  shoal— 16,  16,  14,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  19,  15, 
13,8. 

From  the  south  point  of  Tinnicum  island  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, 11,  23,  26,  25,  25,  22,  19,  11. 

From  the  north  end  of  Chester  island  to  Jersey,  6, 15, 

20,  18,  9,  2. 

From  the  north  end  of  Chester  island  to  Pennsylvania, 
1,  4,  10,  19,  26,  SO,  33,  18— lower  end  of  the  bar  from 
Tinnicum— 24,  26,  20,  10,  5. 

From  the  south  point  of  Chester  island  to  Jersey,  10, 
17,  20,  19,  15,  13,  10,  9,  6. 

From  the  north  wharf  at  Chester  to  the  south  point  of 
Chester  island,  20,  21,  25,  27,  29,  31,  31,  31,  28,  25,  23, 

21,  19,  18,  15,  12,  4,  4,  3,  7,  10,  7,  8. 

From  Pennsylvania  to  Jersey,  halfway  between  Ches- 
ter and  Schiver's  island,  8, 19,"  23,  28,  29,  22, 17,  12,  13 
16,  14,  8,  13,  13,  15,  17,  10,4,1. 

From  the  north  point  of  Schiver's  island  to  Jersey,  4, 

5,  6,  5,  4. 

From  the  north  point  of  Schiver's  island  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, 18,  20,  20,  20,  22,  23,  24,  26,  28,  30,  30,  27,  23, 
20,  15,  11. 

Across  the  bar,  below  fort  Mifflin,  there  is,  in  the 
deepest  part  of  the  channel,  about  12  feet.  The  channel 
is  naiTOw,  and  liable  to  many  changes. 

The  following  are  the  soundings,  taken  at  low  water, 
on  the  29th  of  July,  1820,  four  days  after  the  full  moon, 
at  the  ends  of  all  the  principal  wharves  in  Philadelphia, 
beginning  at  Kensington,  and  descending  the  river. 

Feet.  Feet. 

1  Seguin's  wharf  16        S5  Morris's  wh.arf        20 

2  Saxton's       do  16         36  Hamilton's  do  20 

3  N.igles         do  16        37  Drawbridge  wood 

4  Stiles's        do  16  wharf  26 

5  Warder's  do  19         38  Wall's  wharf  22 

6  Walter's  do  19         39  Spruce  St.  wharf 
7Hubble'sdo  13  R.  Wain's  19 

8  Hains's     do  6         40  Sims's  wharf  31 

9  Randolph's  wharf       25         41  Pine  St.  do  7 
lOBritton's           do         26         42  Wilhng  &  Francis' 

11  Callowhill  St.  do  28  upper  wharf          25 

12  Katz's              do  30  43  Willing  &  Fi-ancis' 

13  West's              do  30  lower  wh.arf            15 

14  Vine  St.  upper  do  19  44  Cuthbert's  wharf   14 

15  Flintham's  do  do  30  45  Clapier's         do     15 

16  Flintham's  lower  do  12  46  W.  Wain's      do    32 

17  Smith's  wharf  36  47  Penrose's         do     27 

18  Race  St.     do  42  48  Almond  St  wood 

19  Warder's   do  37  wharf                      20 

20  Pratt's         do  19  49  Ogleby's  wharf      18 

21  Hodge's     do  22  50  Huddle's     do           8 

22  Smitli's      do  20  51  Alberson's  do         14 
23Sumerl's     do  25  52  Catliarme  St.  do    20 

24  Arch  St.  wood  do      40         53  Queen  St.  do  up- 

25  Perot's  whaif  20  per  side  18 
26Girai-d's     do              42         54  Queen  St.  do  low- 

27  Fish  Market  do  22  er  side  1^ 

28  Market  St.  do  lower  53  Christian  St.  wlit.  17 

gjjje  20        56  Delcvau's        do     15 

29  Chesnut   St.    wooJ  57  Ware's  do     15 

wharf  ^<^         58Berton's  do     15 

30  Chesnut  St.  wharf,  59  Humphreys'    do     14 

lower  side  12         60  Prime  St.         do       6 

31  Gardner's  whai-f         20        61  Navy  yard  do  up- 

32  Walnut  St.  upper  Sc  ,,  P'^^"  "''^'^    ,     ,-,,     ^* 

lower  side  6       62  Navy    yard    ditto 

33  Ross's  wharf  20       ^    lower  side  11 

34  Morton's  do  18      The  end  of  Smith  s 
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wharf,  on  the  isl- 
and, is  at  the  low 
water  mark. 
The  wharf,  nearly  op- 
posite Pine  St.  on 
the  island,  is  ten 
feet  above  the  low 
water  mark. 


llum])hreys'  wharf, 
on  the  island,  is  15 

•  feet  above  the  low 
water  mark. 

The  lower  wharf,  on 
the  island,  is  12  ft. 
above  the  low  wa- 
ter mark. 


The  wharves  from  Callowhill  street  to  Chesnut  street 
haye  the  deepest  water.  This  may  be  accounted  for, 
from  the  circumstance,  that  tlie  water,  descending  the 
channel  east  of  Petty's  island,  spends  its  whole  force 
against  the  wharves  in  that  vicinitj^  Shortly  after  the 
water  leaves  Chesnut  stixet  whaif,  it  takes  a  direction 
over  towards  the  south  end  of  Windmill  island,  leaving- 
the  wharves  in  Southwark  considerably  to  the  west  of 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  consequently  in  shoaler  wa- 
ter. 

Having  concluded  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
exhibiting  their  objections  to  solitary  confinement;  we 
(agreeably  to  pronjise)  commence  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the 
eastern  penitentiarj'.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  will 
then  be  before  the  public.  We  fear  the  length  of  these 
documents  will  render  them  tedious  to  some  of  oui" 
readers;  but  their  insertion  at  full  length  appeared  to  be 
necessaiy,  as  they  could  nqt  well  be  condensed.  As  the 
legislature  has  closed  its  session,  and  we  have  inserted 
most  pf  the  important  documents,  we  hope  hereafter  to 
afford  to  our  readers  a  greater  variety  of  matter. 

REPORT 

Of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  Superintend  the 

Ereption  of  tlie  Eastern  Penitentiary,  neai- 

Philadelphia,  on 

THE  PENAL  CODE. 

The  cqmmlssioners  appointed  under  the  authority  of 
the  act  of  the  20ih  of  March,  1821,  entitled  "  An  act 
to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  penitentiary  witliin  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelpliia,"  in  compliance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, passed  April  14,  1827,  respectfully  present  to 
that  honorable  body  a  statement  of  their  views  on  the 
'■e^isioii  of  the  penal  code  of  the  commonwealth,  in 
which  they  have  endeavoured  to  adopt  and  mod'el  the 
present  system  of  punishment  to  tlie  s-stem  of  solitaiy 
confinement  contemplated  by  the  legislature,  in  the  e- 
rection  of  the  western  and  eastern  penitentiaries;  a  sys- 
tem of  internal  police  for  said  penitentiaries  is  also  pre- 
sented. * 

The  histoij' of  the  penal  code  of  Pennsylvania,  since 
the  period  of  the  revolution,  exhibits  a  constant  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  legislature  to  accommodate  the  punishment 
of  prisoners,  to  the  principles  of  humanity,  so  far  as  it 
was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  public  and  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.  'I'he  framers  of  the  first  constitution 
ofthe  state  declared ''that  punishment  ought,  in  some 
cases,  to  be  made  less  sanguinary  aiul  in  general  more 
proportionate  to  the  crimes"  and  directed  the  legislature 
to  refom  the  penal  laws.  At  that  period  no  less  than 
fourteen    species   of  offences  were    punishable    with 


List  of  offences,  1.  High  treason,  (includmg  all  trea- 
son which  respect  the  coin.)  2.  Petit  trea.son  3.  Mur- 
der. 4.  Robbery;  5.  Rurglary.  6.  Hape.  7.  Sod- 
omy or  Ruggary.  8.  Malicious  maiming.  9.  M.in- 
•slaughter  by  stabbing.  10.  Witclicraft  and  conjuration. 
L;/r°"*"'^  •''^'■>'''*''^'"*'^'""3'  (except  larceny,)  on 
second   conviction.     12.    Counterfeiting  bills  of  credit. 

it.„n  T    "i^'*'?^.  ''""■'^^'^  t'"'^  ^"d  silver  coin.     14. 
Arson  of  public  buildings. 


Various  alterations  in  the  penal  laws  were  made  in  com- 
pliance with  this  constitutional  injunction.  Hai'd  labour 
in  the  pubhc  streets  and  within  the  prison  was  substitut- 
ed for  death  in  many  cases  and  efibi'ts  were  made  to  en- 
courage criminals  to  industiy,  by  rewarding  them  for 
their  labour.  Much  interest  was  excited  in  t}ie  public 
mind,  and  some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  and 
philanthropists  of  that  daj-,  exerted  their  talents  and  in- 
fluence in  aid  of  the  reformation  of  tlie  penal  system. 

In  the  year  1790  an  act  to  refoiTn  tlie  penal  laws  of  the 
state  was  passed,  in  the  preamble  of  which,  it  is  declared 
that  the  laws  made  for  the  purpose  of  canying  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  of  1776  into  effect  have  in  some 
degree,  failed  of  success;  fi-om  the  exposure  of  the  offen- 
ders employed  at  hard  labour  to  pubhc  view  and  from 
the  communication  with  each  otlier,  not  being  sufficient- 
ly restrained  within  the  places  of  confinement;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  addition  of  unremitted  solitude  to  labo- 
rious emplo}Tnentas  far  as  it  could  be  effected  will  con- 
ti'ibute  as  much  to  reform  as  to  deter.  The  legislature 
by  this  act,  while  they  enjoined  hard  labour  as  a  punish- 
ment, declared  "  that  during  said  labour  offenders  shall 
be  kept  separate  and  apaitfrom  each  other,  if  the  nature 
of  their  employment  v.-ill  admit  thereof  and  where  the 
nature  of  such  employment  requires  two  or  more 
to  work  together,  the  keeper  or  one  of  his  deputies 
shall  if  possible,  be  constantly  present. "f 

Cells  were  to  be  ccnstnicted  in  the  yard  of  the  gaol  of 
the  county  of  Philadelphia,  in  Walnut  street,  for  confin- 
ing therein  the  more  hardened  and  atrocious  offenders. 

The  design  of  this  law  was  solitary  confintmtnt  con- 
nected with  hai'd  labour.  In  accordance  with  the  leading 
features  of  this  system,  capital  punishments  were  abro- 
gated (except  for  one  particular  offence,  viz.  murder  in 
the  first  degree,)  by  the  memorable  act  of  the  22d 
April  1794,  which  completed  the  present  penal  system. 
Hard  labour  and  sohtaiy  confinement  were  thus  made 
the  punishments  of  all  crimes,  heretofore  capital,  except 
the  one  above  mentioned. 

The  prison  at  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Sixth  streets, 
in  this  citj',  in  which  the  reformed  system  was  first  put 
into  operation,  was  not  properly  constructed  for  the  ex- 
periment. It  is  a  well  built  county  prison,  but  was  ne- 
ver designed  for  solitaiy  confinement.  The  friends  of 
the  reform  were  however  obliged  to  use  it,  as  the  erec- 
tion of  a  suitable  prison  at  the  expense  of  the  state  was 
deemed  impracticable — ancient  opinion  and  deep  rooted 
prejudice  were  arrayed  against  the  new  system  and  its 
patrons  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome.  The  state 
of  the  prison  under  tlie  old  order  of  things,  had  been  sp 
bad,  that  when  the  change  took  place,  the  eflect  was 
most  powerful  and  apparent,  Industiy  was  encouraged 
among  the  prisoners,  employment  was  abundant,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  prisoners  being-  small, 
classification  to  a  certain  extent  was  observed.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  interior  of  the  building  ap- 
peared to  a  visiter,  more  hke  a  well  regulated  manufac- 
tory than  a  prison.  Instances  of  reformation,  in  the  ear- 
ly period  of  this  system,  occurred  among  tliose  ^yho 
were  subjected  to  solitary  confinement,  and  among  all 
the  prisoners  order  and  good  discipline  were  maintain- 
ed. Hence  Pennsylvairia  acquired  a  reputation  among 
her  sister  states  as  well  as  in  Europe,  for  her  mild  pensd 
code  and  her  well  regulated  penitentiary. 

Rut  this  fame  was  short  lived.  With  the  increase  of 
population  and  luxury,  there  was  an  increase  ot  crime, 
and  the  state  neglected  to  provide  by  suitable  buildings 
for  this  increase.  Europe  then  involved  in  wars,  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time  to  pour  in  upon  lis  a  popula- 
tion to  a  considerable  degree  ignorant  ai.d  vicious, 
thereby  adding  to  the  quantum  of  crime.  The  late  war 
in  this  country  also  contributed  to  fill  our  prison  with 
criminals  of  a  bold  and  desperate  character.  In  the  year 
1795,  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Philadelphia  prison 
was  119  of  whom  98  were  males  and  21  feniftles.    In 
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1814  there  were  270,  of  whom  226  were  males  and  44 
fcmales  and  in  1817  the  number  was  449,  of  whom  392 
were  males  and  57  females.  In  1827  the  nmiiber  was 
606  of  whom  519  are  males  and  87  females. 

In  the  year  1817,  the  inspectors  of  the  prison  repre- 
sented to  the  legislature  the  wretched  state  of  the  insti- 
tution under  their  care,  by  a  memorial  in  which  they 
state  "that  they  view  with  regjet  the  extensive  increase 
of  abandoned  characters,  lost  to  every  principle  of  vir- 
tue and  hardened  in  the  commission  of  crimes  by  the 
frequent  and  daring'  repetition  of  ofl'ences  against  the 
wholesome  laws  of  the  commonwealth;  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  prison,  they  look  in  vain  for  a  raflical 
change  in  the  characters  of  the  prisoners — an  instance 
piay  occasionally  occur,  but  it  is  rare — crowded  to  a  de- 
gree at  times  alarming  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  the 
space  occupied  being  altogether  insufficient  even  to 
class  them  according  to  their  merits,  much  less  to  ac- 
complish the  necessaiy  and  desired  end,  solitary  conjine- 
nieni," 

To  effectuate  this  subject,  they  recommended  the 
erection  of  another  prison  or  prisons  in  such  parts  of  the 
State,  as  the  Legislature  should  select,  wherein  the  prin- 
ciple oi solitary  confinement,  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  health  and  safe  keeping  of  the  prisoners,  should  be 
regularly  observed,  and  they  transmitted  with  their  me- 
morial a  plan  of  a  prison.  The  act  of  1817,  which  adopts 
this  plan,  and  provides  for  the  erection  of  the  Western 
Penitentiary  and  of  a  penitentiary  in  the  East,  was  the 
result  of  this  apphcation.  The  evils  however  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphia prison  still  continued  to  increase,  and  no  effi- 
cient measui-es  having  been  taken  to  erect  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  the  inspectors  of  the  prison  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1821,  again  addressed  the  Legislature,  through 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  state  of  the  penitentiary;  to  which  ad- 
dress, and  also  a  memorial  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  ofpubhc  prisons  pre- 
sented at  the  same  session,  we  refer,  as  they  exhibit  an 
acciu-ate  description  of  tlie  evils  of  the  prison,  under  the 
present  sj^stem.*  We  particularly  notice  here,  as  wor- 
thy of  attention,  the  able  report  made  to  the  Senate  at 
that  session  by  a  committee  of  their  own  body.  The 
act  to  erect  tlie  Eastern  Penitentiary  was  passed  Api-il, 
1821. 

The  Inspectors  in  their  memorial  last  mentioned,  call 
the  prison  "a  College  for  Instruction  in  F«'ce,"  and  well 
may  it  be  so  called.  Here,  the  petty  thief  becomes  the 
pupil  of  the  old  and  skilful  offender  and  plans  of  villainy 
&re  formed,  to  be  executed  when  they  are  set  at  li- 
berty. The  counterfeiter  can  here  find  recruits,  to  pass 
off  his  spurious  paper;  and  the  burglar  and  robber  can 
easily  obtain  froip  this  mass  of  offenders  fit  associates  for 
future  operations.  Many  instances  have  occurred  of 
persons  falsely  accused,  convicted  and  sent  to  this  pri- 
son, who  have  been  so  coiTupted  by  association,  as  to 
become  adepts  in  crime,  and  who  have  been  convicted 
subsequently  again  and  again. f     In  one  word  we  attri- 

*  Vide  Vaux's  notices  of  the  original  and  successive 
efforts  to  improve  the  disciphne  of  the  prison  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  reform  tlie  penal  laws  of  Pennsjlva- 
nia. 

f  One  instance  out  of  many  is  here  stated,  as  illustra- 
tive of  this  remark.  A  young  female  convict,  when  ap- 
parently on  the  bed  of  death,  was  inten-ogated  as  to  her 
past  life.  She  declared,  that  she  was  innocent  when 
first  brought  to  prison.  Her  tale  was  simple  and  artless. 
In  early  life  she  was  left  to  the  care  of  a  relative,  who 
brought  her  up,  but  used  her  so  harshly,  as  to  induce 
her  to  leaye  her  home  and  come  to  the  city  to  seek  em- 
ployment. She  was  hired  as  a  domestic,  and  soon  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  female  who  hved  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  female  persuaded  the  country  girl  to 
accompany  her  to  a  dance,  but  she  objected  at  first  be- 
cause she  had  not  suitable  clothing — clothes  were  fur- 
nished, and  she  went  to  the  dance.     After  a  short  time 


uute  the  increase  of  crime,  and  the  repeated  convictions 
which  take  place  in  this  and  the  other  cities  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  where  the  principle  of  association  in  prisons 
exists,  almost  entirely  to  that  principle;  and  until  it  is 
destroyed  and  the  separate  confinement  of  prisoners  in- 
troduced, the  evil  will  continue,  although  there  are  some 
instances  of  persons  who  have  never  returned  to  the 
Philadelphia  prison  after  the  first  conviction,  and  wha 
have  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives  respectably. — 
Yet  these  instances  are  to  be  attributed  to  other  causes, 
than  to  any  good  derived  from  this  system  of  punish- 
ment. Some  were  no  doubt  innocent,  and  were  able  to 
resist  the  temptations  of  the  prison;  others  had  commit- 
ted offences  throt.gh  the  violence  of  passion,  as  those 
committed  for  murder  in  the  second  degree  and  man- 
slaughter ;  most  of  whom  never  returned,  and  some 
have  been  so  much  benefitted  by  the  religious  in- 
struction afforded  tliem,  as  to  have  abstained  from  fui*- 
ther  depredations. 

As  a  proof  of  the  evils  above  mentioned,  we  state,  that 
numerous  reconvictions  take  place.  During  th^  year 
1825,  there  were  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  prison 
385  convicts,  of  these,  67  were  on  second  convictions, 
15  on  the  third,  4  on  the  fourth,  and  2  on  the  fifth  con- 
viction. During  the  year  1826,  there  were  296  admit- 
ted; of  whom  43  were  on  the  second,  17  on  the  third,  5 
on  the  fourth  and  one  on  the  fifth  conviction.  The  prin- 
cipal offences  are,  larceny,  forgery,  passing  counterfeit 
money,  and  burglary. 

But  these  evils  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  pri- 
son of  Philadelphia;  they  exist  wherever  the  principle 
of  association  exists.  Tlie  state  prison  in  the  city  of  N, 
York,  is  thus  described  by  a  convict  who  had  formerly 
been  confined  in  it,  and  who  was  recently  discharged 
from  the  Auburn  prison.  "  It  is,  said  he,  a  complete 
school  of  vice.  The  more  hardened  offenders  make  it  a 
business  to  instruct  the  juvenile  convicts  in  every  species 
of  villainy,  and  encourage  them  to  make  the  first  use  of 
liberty  in  the  perpetration  of  crime,  and  unrestrained  in- 
tercourse and  conversation  afford  every  facility  to  the 
furtherance  of  their  views — old  offenders  make  it  a  point 
to  ridicide  and  suppress  every  appearance  of  conti-ition 
in  others  who  are  less  hardened,  and  to  combine  against 
those  who  evince  any  thing  like  sorrow  or  penitence, 
until  such  feelings  are  entirely  eradicated  and  their  vic- 
tims become  as  hardened  and  desperate  as  themselves."* 

The  state  prison  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  a  prisoi> 
lucrative  to  the  state  beyond  all  parallel,  and  in  which 
the  principle  of  association  exists,  is  tlius  described,  in 
the  second  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  prison 
discipline  society:  "The  vices  of  the  prisoners  in  which 
they  have  been  detected,  are,  bribing  persons  to  bring 
them  prohibited  articles,  by  a  most  mischievous  and  de- 
moralizing- use  of  their  own  work  money.  It  has  been 
liocd  topurch.ase  cards,  spirits,  digitalis,  bank  bills  to  be 
altered,  and  materials  to  alter  them.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive in  what  way  four  thousand  dollars  annually,  could 
be  the  procmung"  cause  of  more  moral  evil,  than  this  ac- 
count of  over  work,  subject  to  the  orders  of  convicts  in 
a  state  prison." 


a  scene  of  uproar  took  place;  some  fled  one  way  and 
some  another — All  fled,  but  tlie  stranger,  who,  ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  this  disturbance,  remained; — she  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Officers  of  Justice  as  a  thief,  having  in  her 
possession  clothes,  which  had  been  stolen.  In  vain  she 
told  her  story;  she  was  put  in  prison  on  Monday  night, 
on  Tuesday  the  indictment  was  found  against  her;  on 
Wednesday  she  was  ti-ied,  convicted  and  sentenced  for 
two  years.  But  said  the  interrogator,  how  came  you 
here"  the  second  time?  Ah!  Sir,  she  replied,  "  I  learn- 
ed to  be  a  thief  in  this  prison.  I  had  skilful  teachers 
among  my  own  sex  in  this  place,  and  I  am  guilty  of  the 
offence  for  which  I  now  suffer." 

*  Report  of  Inspectors  of  Auburn  prison  to  the  Le- 
gislature of  New  Y'ork,  1827,  page  30  of  Appendix. 
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•'The  other  vices  detected  in  this  prison,  besides  those 
for  which  over-work  money  has  prepared  the  way,  are 
counterfeiting-  bills  and  coin,  teacliing  tlie  art  of  ])icking- 
pockets,  and  actually  picking-  the  pockets  of  strang-ers; 
preparing- false  keys  and  other  instruments  for  bi-eaking- 
houses  and  stores,  combinations  against  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  individuals  in  society,  insurrections  terminated 
only  in  blood  and  death;  inveterate  enmity  ag-ainst  pri- 
soners and  others  who  reveal  plots;  combined  and  pow- 
erful and  systematic  effort  in  favour  of  vice  and  unnatu- 
raVcrime;  and  these  evils,  in  building-s  so  constructed, 
that  all  attempts  to  prevent  evil  communication  effectu- 
ally, must  be  fruitless." 

"  The  recommitments  have  coiTespbnded  with  what 
might  be  expected  from  such  a  school  of  vice.  In  1817, 
out  of  tliree  hundred  then  in  prison,  ninety  wei-e  for  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth  time;  and  in  1827,  the  propor- 
tion was  about  the  same.  It  is  apparent  from  the  i-ecords 
that  the  young-  men  and  boys  who  have  been  sent  from 
the  country,  for  their  first  offence,  in  numerous  instances 
jifter  remaining  several  years  in  the  prison  at  Charles- 
town,  have  been  dischai-g-ed,  to  engag-e  immediately  in 
Boston,  in  the  practice  of  those  arts  with  which  they  had 
been  familiar  in  prison."* 

The  evils  of  the  present  system  of  association  in  prison 
as  we  have  shown,  are  alarming,  and  such  as  ought  to  be 
remedied  effectually;  solitary  confinement  of  the  pri- 
soner, in  such  a  manner  as  is  consistent  with  public  se- 
curity, economy  and  the  health  of  the  prisoner,  is  in  our 
opinion,  the  only  effectual  remedy. 

The  commissioners  hope  for  the  indulgence  of  the  se- 
nate, while  they  express  theirsentiments  respecting  this 
all  important  principle,  a.principle  held  forth  in  the  first 
enactments  of  the  legislature  on  the  subject  of  penal 
laws,  and  more  recently  maintained  in  the  acts  which 
have  authorised  the  erection  of  the  penitentiaries  at 
Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia. 

The  first  great  object  of  penal  law,  is  the  security  of 
the  public.  ObecUence  to  the  laws  must  be  enforced, 
and  the  penalties  should  be  such,  as  to  deter  men  from 
the  commission  of  crime. 

If  this  desirable  end  can  be  attained  by  a  mode  of  pu- 
nishment, which  shall  be  consistent  with  the  dictates  of 
humanity  and  the  future  good  of  the  offender,  that  mode 
of  punishment  is  the  grand  desideratum,  and  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  others.  Man  is  a  soci.il  being,  deriving  from 
society  the  protection  of  his  social  rights,  and  if  he  vio- 
lates the  laws  and  peace  of  that  society,  he  merits  the 
loss  of  his  social  comforts.  There  is  no  punishment  which 
affects  the  mind  so  powerfully,  as  solitary  confinement; 
none  so  much  dreaded  even  by  the  most  hardened. — 
The  offender  is  compelled  to  think.  Every  effort  is  made 
by  a  guilty  mind  to  escape  from  reflection.  Business, 
company,  pleasure,  and  vice  in  all  its  varied  forms  usual- 
ly are  resorted  to  by  wicked  men  to  di-own  the  busy 
■workings  of  conscience,  and  therefore  it  is  that  so  much 
vice  and  immoraUty  exist  in  the  world.  In  the  solitary 
cell,  the  vmhappy  victim  of  crime  is  not  only  saved  from 
further  contamination  arising  from  corrupt  society,  but 
is  constrained  to  reflect.  Many,  particularly  young  of- 
fenders, are  brought  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  guilt,  and 
led  to  seek  relief,  where  alone  it  can  be  found,  in  tlie 
consolations  of  religion. 

A  convict  who  was  discharged  from  the  Auburn  pri- 
son, in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  February,  1826,  thus 
testifies  as  to  the  effects  of  solitai-y  confinement,  on  his 
own  mind.  "The  silence  and  solitude  to  which  he  has 
been  subjected,  have  been  a  very  fruitful  source  of 
suffering  and  particularly  as  they  lead  the  mind  to  re- 
flection upon  past  follies  and  ofi'enccs,  the  suHerings, 
and  disgrace  of  family  and  friends.  He  wept  many  and 
many  a  night,  from  having  his  feelings  harrowed  up  by 
these  and  similar  considerations.  He  states,  that  before 
he  came  to  prison,  he  was  very  thoughtless  on  the  subject 

•  Second  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  prison 
discipline  societj^,  Boston,  June  1st,  1827.  page  100-1. 


of  religion,  and  for  some  time  after  he  came  there,  his 
feelings  were  so  engrossed  by  his  own  suffering  and  dis- 
grace, and  the  thoughts  of  his  family,  that  the  subject 
was  but  little  thought  of,  but  that  after  a  season,  hia 
attention  was  -N-erj'  seriously  drawn  to  the  word  of  God, 
wliich  he  had  in  his  cell,  and  that  its  truths  and  sanc- 
tions made  a  much  stronger  impression  on  his  mind, 
than  at  any  former  period.  He  says,  he  feels  confident 
that  his  sufferings  have  had  a  very  salutary  influence 
upon  his  mind  and  that  he  is  fully  determined  to  conduct 
himself  as  he  ought."  He  was  convicted  for  passing 
counterfeit  money,  aged  61  years,  was  sentenced  for 
seven  years,  served  19  months  and  was  pardoned.  He 
attributed  his  misfortunes  to  intemperance,  as  the  prima- 
ry cause.* 

Another  of  these  convicts  said,  "that  no  tongue  can 
tell  what  he  has  suffered  in  his  mind  since  his  confine- 
ment." Indeed  the  testimony  of  all,  who  have  experi- 
enced in  any  degree  the  effects  of  solitary  confinement, 
is  to  the  same  point. 

Some  writers  have  supposed  that  solitary  confinement 
is  too  severe  a  species  of  punishment,  and  that  insanity 
or  idiocy  will  be  the  result.  Experience  has  not  war- 
ranted this  conclusion.  Men  have  been  confined  in  cells 
and  dungeons  for  months  and  yeai's,  and  retained  their 
reason  and  their  health.  The  Marquis  De  La  Fayette 
was  confined  in  the  dungeon  of  Olmutz  for  four  years, 
Ca.let,*a  French  protestant  was  confined  in  the  Bastile  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  upon  bad  bread  and  water,  in 
total  silence  and  solitude.  The  Marquis  D'  Aremburg 
was  confined  in  the  same  prison  for  twelve  years,  dui-ing 
the  reign  of  Louis  14th,  yet  neither  of  these  men  sicken- 
ed or  lost  their  reason.*  Numerous  other  instances  of 
like  sufferings,  and  with  similar  results,  might  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  pages  of  history. 

We  are  aware,  that  it  is  alledged  by  those  opposed  to 
solitary  confinement  by  day  and  by  night,  that  instances 
have  occurred  in  some  of  the  prisons  of  tliis  country, 
where  such  results  have  taken  place. 

These  instances  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  and  the 
causes  explained. — It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the 
solitary  confinement  we  recommend,  is  absolute,  without 
any  emphyment,  except  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
connected  with  affectionate  religious  insti-uction;  we  say, 
iviihout  any  employment,  because  less  time  will  be  requi- 
site, to  produce  a  beneficial  result  on  the  mind  of  the 
prisoner  unemployed  than  when  employed. 

This  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  effect  which  constant  employment  has  in  diverting 
the  mind  and  causing  time  to  pass  away  rapidly. 

A  convict  who  had  experienced  both  systems,  declar- 
ed that  he  would  rather  suffer  nine  years  imprisonment 
with  labour,  associated  with  other  convicts,  than  three 
years  of  solitary  confinement  without  labour;  and  it  is 
apprehended,  that  even  a  less  period  will  suffice,  if 
connected  with  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

The  expediency  of  adopting  solitary  confinement 
without  labour,  as  an  efficient  mode  of  punishment,  is 
further  enforced  by  a  consideration  of  the  great  causes 
of  crime. 

These  are  ascertained  to  be,  ignorance.  Intemperance 
and  misfortune,  idleness,  gambling  and  lewdness  also, 
are  to  some  extent  causes  of  crime  in  themselves,  but 
tliey  are  g-cncrally  the  result  of  those  already  mention- 
ed. Some  of  the  commissioners  have  acted  as  Inspectors 
of  the  pubHc  prison  in  this  city,  and  others  have  been 
conversant  with  its  details  and  its  inhabitants,  as  mem- 
bei-s  of  the  prison  society  for  man}'  yeai-s,  and  have  thus 
by  frequent  convei'sations  with  prisoners,  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  characters  of  those  unhappy  beings 
and  the  causes  of  their  crime. 


*  Report  of  Inspectors  of  Auburn  prl3on,1827. — page 
29  of  Appendix. 

■\  Dr.  Mease's  letter  to  William  Roscoc  of  Liverpool, 
March  18th,  1827. 
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The  above  statement  is  the  result  of  tlieii-  observa- 
tion. 

In  a  recent  report  to  the  legislature  of  New  York,  by 
the  Inspectors  of  the  Auburn  prison,  In-icf  biog-raphical 
sketches  are  given,  as  taken  from  convicts,  when  dis- 
chai-ged  from  that  prison,  commencing  February  4th, 
1826,  and  ending  December  21st,  1826,  from  which  it 
appears,  that  of  94  prisoners,  the  number  discharged, 
twenty-nine  attributed  then- misfortunes  to  intemperance 
and  most  of  the  others  to  lewdness,  gambling,  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  Sabbath  and  bad  company.  Of  the  young- 
who  are  the  subjects  of  imprisonment  for  crime,  it  may 
be  said  in  general,  that  they  were  deprived  in  early  life 
of  the  benefit  of  those  restraints  which  parental  care 
and  a  good  education,  particularly  if  it  be  a  religious 
one,  usually  produce. 

The  cure  of  these  diseases  of  the  mind,  the  soin-ce  of 
so  much  crime,  is  most  readily  effected  by  punishment, 
which  causes  reflection  on  the  past,  and  whicli  is  calcu- 
lated when  duly  administered,  to  produce,  under  the  di- 
vine blessing,  a  change  of  moral  cliaracter,  the  only  sure 
preventive  of  crime.  It  is  always  to  be  kept  in  viev.-, 
that  great  str^s  is  laid  on  the  advantages  of  constant  re- 
ligious instnffction,  in  the  system  we  recommend.  The 
cells  are  to  be  visited  only  by  the  officers  of  tlie  prison 
and  such  special  visitors  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Legislature,  in  the  proposed  act.  The  officers  should 
be  men  of  prudence  and  morahty,  temperate  and  kind 
in  their  behavioui*  and  manners,  and  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, pious. 

The  religious  instructor  especially,  should  be  a  man 
well  acquainted  with  human  nature,  affectionate  and 
fii'm,  possessed  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  do  good  to  the  prisoners  whom  he  in- 
structs. He  should  visit  their  cheerless  abodes,  as  their 
counsellor,  guide,  and  friend:  and  thus  obtain  their  con- 
fidence and  attachment,  especially  those  of  the  young. 
They  would  unbosom  theu-  souls  with  freedom;  he 
would  leai-n  their  history  and  character,  and  be  enabled 
to  suit  his  addi'esses  to  their  dispositions  and  to  their 
circumstances.  He  should  constantly  and  patientiv  in- 
struct them  in  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  chris- 
tian religion,  and  in  humble  dependence  on  the  divine 
blessing  exert  all  his  influence  in  fanning  the  feeble 
flame  of  virtue,  and  discouraging  every  appearance  of 
vice;  tlius  convincing  them,  he  seeks  their  present  and 
everlasting  good.  Who  that  is  acquainted  with  the  hu- 
man heai't  and  the  blessings  wliich  usually  flow  from  a 
faithful  and  humble  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  can  hesi- 
tate to  believe,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
cells  will  be  brought  to  entertain  the  liope  that  their 
own  moral  characters,  have  been  radically  changed,  and 
that  thus  their  punishment  will  result  in  the  prevention 
of  crime. 

The  necessity  and  importance  of  the  religioxis  instruc- 
tion of  prisoners,  as  the  best  and  only  sure  mode  of  re- 
formation, is  much  insisted  on  by  practical  men,  who 
are  conversant  with  prisons,  both  in  England  arid  in  this 
countiy. 

An  excellent  writer  on  prisons,  Joseph  J.  Gurney  of 
London,  who  has  published  notes  on  a  visit  made  to 
some  of  the  prisons  in  Scotland  and  the  nortli  of  Eng-- 
land,  in  company  with  the  female  pliilanthropist,  Eliz. 
Try,  thus  expresses  himself  in  relation  to  tlie  religious  in- 
struction of  prisoners.  "  It  is  the  most  efl'ectual  in- 
strument which  Providence  has  placed  witliin  our  reach, 
for  softening  and  improving  the  human  mind,  and  pre- 
pai-ing  it  for  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit;  for  eradicat- 
ing fi-om  it  the  principles  of  falsehood, cruelty  and  injus- 
tice, and  implanting  in  it  those  of  honesty,  sobriety  and 
charity.  And  although,  through  the  influence  of  coun- 
teracting causes,  these  efforts  may  sometimes  be  foiled, 
yet  we  may  well  be  encom-aged  by  the  cons])icuous  and 
important  fact,  that  we  find  amongst  the  ignorant,  not 
only  the  most  numerous,  but  by  fai-  the  most  hardened 
and  ati'ocious  criminals." 


In  a  recent  report  of  the  society  for  the  improvement 
of  prison  discipline  in  England,  it  is  stated,  "that  the 
progress  of  religions  instruction  in  prisons  has  been  such 
as  to  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  doul>t,  that  the 
most  serious  benefits  and  blessings  to  soclet^•  are  to  be 
hoped,  from  the  encouragement  of  this  truly  benevo- 
lent and  interesting  branch  of  modern  prison  improve- 
inent."* 

The  superintendant  of  the  prison  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
in  his  last  rc])ort  to  the  legislature  of  that  state,  says, 
"it  is  very  desirable  that  some  further  means  for  the 
moral  and  literary  insti-uction  of  the  convicts,  should  be 
adopted  so  that  they  may  leave  the  prison,  better  pre- 
pared to  become  useful  citizens. "f 

The  former  superintendant  of  tlie  prison  in  New 
Hampshire  was  so  well  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
ligious instruction  in  prisons,  as  to  ofier  a  sum  of  money, 
from  his  own  purse,  in  addition  to  what  tlie  legislatur,e 
appropriated,  if  he  could  obtain  a  person,  who  wouM  - 
devote  a  considerable  part  of  his  time,  to  the  moral  and 
religious  instruction  of  tlie  convicts. 

The  keeper  of  the  Auburn  prison,  Rershom  Powers, 
Esq.  in  a  recent  work  published  by  him,  entitled,— 
"  Brief  Notices,  &c."  says,  "I  feel  it  a  duty  to  state, 
that  the  views  of  the  institution  xtniil  lafeli/,  had  been 
unfiivourable  to  the  services  of  a  resident  chaplain,  froln 
the  belief  that  they  might  have  had  a  bad  effect  upon 
the  disciphne  of  the  prison." 

"  In  November,  1825,  the  Rev.  Jared  Curtis  was  em- 
ployed and  sent  here,  as  a  resident  chaplain,  by  the 
Massachusetts  prison  discipline  society,  since  which  he 
has  continued  with  ability  and  zeal  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  his  office;  and  although  sti-ong  prejudices  were 
to  be  encountered,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  cor- 
rect views  of  public  policy,  the  penitentiary  system  and 
prison  discipline,  with  a  stead}'  and  uniform  devotion  to 
his  duties,  has  not  only  enabled  him  to  overcome  those 
prejudices,  but  the  favourable  result  of  his  labours  fully 
justifies  our  expectations." 

The  commissioners  of  tlie  legislature  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  Messrs  Hopkins  and  Tibbetts,  in  their  last 
report  to  the  legislatui-e  use  tliis  language:  "  We  be- 
lieve the  labours  of  the  present  excellent  chaplain  have 
had  a  most  hapjjy  effect  on  the  minds  of  tlie  prisoners. 
He  at  once  enjoys  the  good  will  of  the  prisoners,  as  we 
find  by  their  almost  unanimous  declarations,  and  at  the 
same  time  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  keepers.  It 
seems  to  be  the  eftcct  of  truth,  plain  dealing,  and  sin- 
cere desire  for  the  good  of  the  convict." 

The  keeper  of  tlie  Virgnnia  penitentiary  says,  "I  arti 
clearly  of  opinion  that  every  advantage  should  be  given 
to  convicts  for  theu*  improvement  in  moralitv  and  reli- 

The  keeper  of  the  penitentiary  in  Ohio  says,  "  I  am 
convinced,  that  a  proper  system  of  religious  instruction 
is  necessar}-,  in  aid  of  the  discipline  now  enforced,  to 
produce  any  g-ood  degree  that  reformation  which  the 
friends  of  tlie  system  had  in  view,  at  its  first  organiza- 
tion, and  which  should  be  the  primaiy  object  of  all  pun-- 
ishment." 

We  further  state  as  a  fact  which  has  recently  come  tO" 
our  knowledge,  that  in  the  Walnut  street  prison  of  this' 
city,  a  bible  class,  consisting  usually  of  from  15  to  20 
males  has  been  conducted  for  about  3  years  past  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  by  a  pious  and  respectable  gentleman  of 
this  city,  assisted  by  sonic  of  his  friends.  It  was  a  vo- 
luntary association  on  the  pai-t  of  the  convicts,  and  we 
are  happy  to  learn,  tliat  in  the  course  of  3  years,  17 
persons  members  of  this  class,  who  have  left  the  prison 
either  by  pai-don  or  expiration  of  their  sentences,  are 
doing  well,  and  not  one  has  returned.  And  so  far  as  in- 
formation has  been  obtained  not  one  has  been  since  sen- 
tenced to  any  otlier  prison.- 


*  Fif\h  report  of  society  for  the  improvement  of  pri- 
son discipline,  London,  1823. 

f  Report  of  prison  society  of  Boston,  No.  2 — 182r. 
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Neit  in  importance  to  religious  instruction,  as  a 
mean  of  reformation  in  the  system  of  solitary  confine- 
ment, is  the  perfect  ignorance  in  which  each  inhabitant 
of  the  cell  will  be  kept  as  to  the  names,  charactcrSi  and 
habits  of  all  the  other  convicts.  His  crime  will  be 
known  only  to  hisfriemls  and  to  the  community,  among 
whom  he  w' as  convicted.  So  far  as  regards  the  commu- 
nity of  rogues  around  him,  he  may  be  for  ever  ignorant 
of  them  and  thcv  of  him;  and  thus  the  great  temptation 
to  continue  in  evil  courses  will  be  done  away.  In  the 
present  system  of  general  association,  the  prisoners 
know  the  names,  persons,  and  characters  of  each  other. 
When  discharged  from  prison,  this  acquaintance  and  fel- 
lowship are  kept  up;  and  if  any  one  has  the  boldness  to 
shun  his  companion  in  iniquity,  and  attempt  a  virtuous 
life,  he  is  immediately  assailed  with  strong  temptations, 
or  threatened  with  exposure.  A  prisoner  in  our  peni- 
.t,entiary  who  had  manifested  some  contrition  for  his  past 
'life,  and  had  behaved  so  well  as  to  merit  pardon  was  dis- 
'chai-ged.  Having  been  again  convicted,  after  a  consi- 
derable interval,  he  was  asked  by  one  of  the  inspectors, 
ho'\</  it  had  happened  tlmt  he  had  come  back,  after  so 
fair  appearances  of  amendment.  He  replied,  "I  did  in- 
tend to  behave  well,  and  I  went  to  the  state  of  Oliio, 
where  I  hoped  my  former  character  would  be  unknown, 
and  I  might  set  out  anew  in  life.  I  got  employment,  and 
was  doing  well,  when  unfortunately,  I  one  day  met  a 
man,  who  had  been  a  convict  at  the  same  time  with  my- 
self I  passed  him  feigning  liOt  to  know  him;  he  fol- 
lowed me,  and  said,  I  know  you,  and  will  blow  you,  so 
you  need  not  expect  to  shun  me;  it  is  folly  to  set  out  to 
be  honest;  come  with  me  and  take  a  drink,  and  we  will 
talk  over  old  affairs.  I  could  not  escape  from  him,  my 
spu-its  sunk  in  despair  and  I  went  with  him.  The  result 
vou  know."  This  is  not  a  solitary  example,  many  more 
are  known  and  might  be  specified.  The  truth  must  be 
evident  to  all  who  consider  how  naturally  every  one  will 
shun  a  man  who  is  branded  with  the  name  of  convict.— 
In  the  proposed  system  of  punishment,  this  barrier 
against  reformation  is  destroyed.  The  culprit  when  he 
leaves  his  cell  and  enters  the  world  again,  is  conscious 
that  no  inmate  of  his  prison  can  ever  recognize  him,  or 
tempt  him  by  the  ties  of  fellowship,  again  to  stray  from 
virtue.  We  cannot  too  strongly  press  this  beneficial  ef- 
fect of  solitary  confinement  upon  the  deliberate  and  se- 
rious consideration  of  the  members  of  the  senate,  for  we 
deem  it  highly  important. 

The  advantages  of  solitary  confinement  are,  as  we  con- 
ceive, and  as  we  think  we  have  shown,  the  following: 

First.  The  young  offender  is  prevented  from  further 
moral  pollution,  while  under  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
by  being  kept  from  association  with  accomplished  vil- 
laias,  whose  society  would  harden  him,  and  render  him 
after  the  term  of  his  punishment  had  expired,  more  des- 
perate and  dangerous  to  society. 

Secondly.  Innocent  persons,  if  such,  owing  to  the  im- 
perfection of  human  justice,  should  be  unhappily  sen- 
tenced to  its  cells,  would  be  saved  from  corrnption  and 
ruin. 

Thirdly.  Solitary  confinement  according  to  this  sys- 
tem is  severe,  and  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  that  it  is  be- 
lieved, few  will  be  disposed  to  make  a  second  trial  of  its 
effects. 

Fourthly.  It  ]7resents  to  all  an  occasion  for  private  re- 
flection and  religious  meditation,  andaH'ords  a  reasona- 
ble prospect,  from  the  use  of  these  means,  of  proving 
beneficial  to  the  prisoner  and  the  public,  by  his  reforma- 
tion and  future  amendment  of  life. 

Having  thus  stated  the  advai\tages  of  tJic  system  of 
punishment  which  we  have  proposed,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  notice  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  it,  particularly  when  it  is  unaccompanied  with 
hard  labour.     They  are  the  following. 

First.  It  is  objected  that  the  system  is  inhuman  and 
barbarous,  producing  insanity  in  some,  aflccting  the  bo- 
dily health  of  others;  inducing  to  the  conmilssion  of  sui- 


cide, and  that  failure  has  attended  its  trial  in  Several  of 

the  states. 

Secondly.  That  it  disquahfies  the  prisoner  for  future 
exertion  and  industry,  and  that  it  is  attended  with  too 
great  expense. 

In  support  of  the  first  objection  it  is  argued,  that  man 
is  a  social  being,  that  from  the  vei-y  constitution  of  his 
nature,  social  enjoyment  is  necessary,  and  that  his  mind 
If  left  entirely  to  action  upon  itself,  must  in  time  become 
impaired.  The  opinions  of  the  Marquis  De  I.a  Fayette,- 
the  earl)'  friend  of  our  countiy,  who  endured  as  is  well 
known  the  horrors  of  the  Austrian  dungeon  of  Olmut^ 
for  four  years,  have  been  cited  by  the  objectors,  as  au- 
thority to  the  point  in  question. 

To  this  statement  we  reply,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  dungeons  of  Olmutz  and  those  of  the  former  Bastile 
of  France,  and  of  the  other  state  prisons  of  European  ty- 
ranny, differ  much  in  their  modes  of  construction  and  re- 
gulation, from  the  cells  of  our  penitentiary;  and  the  per- 
sons who  are  to  suffer  under  the  Pennsylvania  system 
ai-e  not  the  victims  of  oppression,  the  martyrs  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  virtue,  whom  despotic  tyranny,  to 
secure  its  own  political  existence,  crushes  and  buries  in 
living-  graves.  * 

The  cells  of  the  eastern  penitentiary  are  eight  feet 
wide  by  twelve  feet  long,  with  arched  ceilings,  the  apex 
of  which  is  sixteen  feet  from  the  floor.  Each  cell  com- 
municates by  an  iron  and  wooden  door  with  a  yard  eight 
feet  by  twenty,  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  prison- 
er shall  esercise  himself  one  hotir  every  day,  except  on 
Sunday.  The  cells  ai'e  well  hghted  and  ventilated,  but 
so  constructed,  as  to  prevent  the  prisoner  from  holding 
any  communication  with  the  inmate  of  an  adjoining  cell, 
and  yet  so  as  to  afibrd  ever}'  needful  comfort.  His  diet 
is  not  intended  to  be  bread  and  water  only,  but  such  food 
as  will  sustain  his  health  and  strength.  Strict  attention 
to  cleanliness  of  his  person  and  cell,  will  be  required, 
and  he  will  be  provided  with  adequate  clothing.  In  one 
word,  it  is  believed  that  a  system  of  solitaiy  confinement 
can  be  enforced  in  the  eastern  penitentiary,  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  comport  with  the  humanity  of  ovn-  in- 
stitutions, and  the  feelings  of  an  enlightened  communi- 
ty, unless  it  be  deemed  barbarous  and  inhuman  to  place 
a  criminal  in  circumstances  fitted  to  lead  him  to  consider 
his  ways  and  to  bring  him  to  repentance.  In  the  plan" 
of  the  eastern  penltentiaiy  the  health,  security  and  en- 
tire seclusion  of  the  culprit  are  considered. 

In  fact,  so  far  is  this  system  from  being  regarded  as  too' 
severe,  that  it  is  feared  by  some  who  are  acquainted  with 
its  operation,  and  who  have  had  much  knowledge  of 
the  characters  of  old  and  accomplished  offenders,  tlilt 
even  it  will  be  found  insufficient  to  deter  them  from 
ci'ime. 

Hut  this  supposed  defect  of  the  system  is  not  perceiv- 
ed by  us,  since  its  good  design  is  to  produce,  by  means 
of  sufferings  principally  acting  on  the  mind  and  accom- 
panied with  moral  and  rehgious  instruction,  a  disposition 
to  virtuous  conduct,  tlac  only  sure  preventive  of  crime; 
and  where  this  beneficial  eftect  does  not  follow,  to  im- 
])rcss  so  great  a  dread  and.  terror,  as  to  deter  the  offend- 
er from  the  commission  of  crime  in  the  state  where  the 
system  of  solitary  confinement  exists: 

Many  erroneous  apprehensions  we  believe  have  arisen 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  fellow  citizens,  respecting 
the  undue  sc\'crlty  of  this  system,  from  not  considering 
the  character  of  those  who  are  to  be  inhabitants  of  tire, 
cells.  They  will  not  be  men  of  unblemished  vii-tue,  of 
moral  habits,  of  high  and  honourable  spirits,  whose  sert- 
slbilitles  are  keenly  alive.  The  subjects  of  this  .system 
of  punishment  will  be  generally  criminals  of  degraded 
and  vicious  characters.  In  general  (although  to  this  as 
to  every  other  rule  there  are  excejitlons)  the  progress 
of  the  inlnd  in  vice  is  gradual,  and  with  every  new  of- 
fence there  is  a  corresponding  deterioration.  It  very 
rarely  happens  that  any  one  is  imprisoned  for  his  aber- 
ration from  rectitude.  '  The  uniform  history  of  those  uiV- 
luippv  men,  exhibits  them  engaged  in  a  course  of  pri- 
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vate  pilfering-  or  impure  conduct,  before  they  commit 
any  open  or  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws.  Intemperate 
habits  and  dissolute  society  have  so  contaminated  their 
hearts,  that  the  finer  affections  are  in  a  great  measure 
eradicated  and  every  pure  and  virtuous  disposition  of  tlic 
prisoner  is  destroyed  or  g-reatly  impaired. 

Many  have  been  broug-ht  up  from  infancy  ig-norant  of 
all  intellectual  and  relig-ious  culture,  accustomed  to  the 
rudest  and  lowest  class  of  associates,  or  have  led  a  wan- 
dering" life  for  so  many  yeai-s  as  to  have  lost  almost  tlie 
distinctive  features  of  humanity.  Ever}'  considerate 
man  who  inspects  these  deUneations  of  character  will 
not  recog-nise  in  tlicm;  the  lineaments  of  tliose  unfortu- 
hate  state  prisoners,  whom  a  cruel  pohcy  has  torn  from 
counti"}',  friends  and  family,  and  with  every  capacity  for 
virtuous  enjoyment  unimpaired,  immured  in  dun- 
geons. 

There  can  be  no  coiriparison  between  the  subjects  of 
penitentiary  discipline,  and  those  to  whom  the  Marquis 
De  La  Fa3'ette  refers,  upon  whom  sohtary  confinement 
produces  such  terrible  eftects. 

It  is  also  said,  that  in  consequence  of  its  bad  effects 
upon  the  mental  and  bodily  health  of  the  convict,  the 
system  of  solitary  confinement,  has  failed  and  has  been 
abandoned  in  eveiy  state  in  which  tlie  experiment  has 
been  made. 

This  objection  has  been  distinctly  brought  before 
tlie  public,  in  the  second  annual  report  of  the  prison 
discipline  society  of  Boston,  published  June  1,  1827. 

The  respectable  andintellig-ent  secretary  and  ag-ent  of 
that  societ)',  who  has  visited  most  of  the  prisons  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  collected  a  considerable  mass  of 
infonnation,  in  relation  to  prisons  and  prison  discipline, 
is  reputed  to  be  the  author  of  this  report,  and  his  re- 
marks are  therefore  entitled  to  deliberate  notice. 

It  is  stated  in  this  report,  tliat  solitary  confinement  by 
day  and  by  night,  has  failed  of  success  in  Maine^  in  New 
York,  and  in  New  Jersey,  the  states  in  wluchit  has  been 
tried.  In  answer  we  assert,  that  solitary  confinement 
has  never  been  fairly  and  properly  tried,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  manner,  which  it  is  proposed  to  adopt 
in  this  state. 

In  the  first  place,  the  cells  in  the  prisons  of  those 
states  were  not  judiciously  constructed.  In  our  state- 
ments on  this  point,  we  quote  from  the  work  just  men- 
tioned, and  from  the  brief  notices  of  Aubui-n  prison,  pub- 
lished by  the  keeper. 

In  Maine,  the  night  rooms  or  cells,  are  pits,  entered 
from  the  top,  with  a  small  ladder,  through  an  orifice 
about  two  feet  square  The  ladder  is  removed  when 
the  convicts  are  in  the  cells.  The  opening  is  secured 
fcy  an  iron  giate,  used  as  a  trap  door.  The  only  other 
orifices  in  the  cell,  are  one  in  tlie  hottom,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diametei",  to  admit  warm  air  from  under- 
neath, which  is  heated  by  a  furnace;  and  another  in  the 
side  of  the  cell,  about  one  and  a  half  by  eight  inches, 
having  an  angle  in  the  wall,  to  prevent  the  convict  from 
seeing  any  person  without.  The  cells  are  8  feet  9  inch- 
es long;  4  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  9  feet  8  inches  high. 
These  cells  are  very  gloomy  and  communication  is  very 
difficult  though  not  impossible. 

The  diet  was  very  low,  viz.  a  pound  of  bread  and  cold 
water  only,  per  diem.  In  this  report,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  one  man  who  was  only  four  days  in  his  cell, 
who  hung  himself,  and  of  another,  who  was  in  his  cell 
24  days  and  who  cut  his  throat,  the  .sentence  ot  the  one 
being  onty  70  days  solitary  confinement  and  that  of  the 
other  60  days.  The  names  of  foiu-  others  arc  given, 
who  were  in  solitary  confinement,  and  who  being  unable 
to  endure  it  were  removed  to  the  hospital,  :uk1  then  to 
the  cells,  alternating  between  tlie  cells  and  the  hos])ital, 
thus  filling  up  the  period  of  tlielr  sentence,  tlie  long- 
est term   of  which  was  six  months. 

Four  others  endured  their  \\  hole  sentence  without 

leaving  the  cell,    some  four  and  some   three  months. 

The  prisoner  had  no  other  mode  of  exercise,  than  was 

afforded  by  the  dimensions  of  his  room,  and  so  far  a-s  wc 
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can  learn,  no  instruction  either  religious  or  of  any  other 
kind  was  aflbrded.  The  system  of  solitary  confinement 
has  been  abandoned  and  hard  labour  with  all  the  evils  of 
unrestrained  intercourse  has  been  substituted.  The  re- 
hgious  insti-uction  they  now  receive,  is  one  short  sermon 
on  the  Sabbath. 

In  the  prison  at  Aubunij  New  York,  the  cells  are  seven 
feet  long,  7  feet  high,  and  3^  feet  wide.  The  only  open- 
ing from  the  cell,  except  the  ventilator,  is  tlie  door,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which,  is  an  iron  grate  about  18  by  20 
inches.  The  bars  of  this  grate  are  round,  over  tliree 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diamater,  placed  about  two  inches 
asimder,  leaving  spaces  smaller  than  a  man's  hand. 
Through  this  grate,  all  the  hght,  heat,  and  aii-j  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  cell.  These  cells  are  five  stories  in  heightli. 
with  galleries,  built  inside  of  the  north  wing  of  the  pri- 
son having  an  area  around  the  cells,  ten  feet  wide,  of 
which  3  feet  adjoining  the  cells,  are  occupied  by  the 
galleries.  The  experiment  of  solitary  confinement  by 
day  and  by  night,  was  made  in  these  cells,  in  the  year 
1822  form  ten  months,  upon  80  convicts  of  the  oldest 
and  most  heinous  ofienders.  Their  food  was  course, 
but  nuti'itlous,  they  had  no  exercise  except  what  a  space 
of  3  feet  6  inches  by  7  feet  would  afford,  no  change  of 
air;  and  no  religious  instruction  while  in  their  cells. 
They  were  left  to  sufler  and  become  desperate.  Their 
keeper  was  Captain  Lynds,  now  of  the  Sing  Sing  prison. 
The  result  of  the  experiment  was  imfavourable,  saj-s  the 
reporter  just  quoted.  "It  \^as  found  in  many  instances, 
to  injure  the  health,  to  impair  the  reason,  to  endanger 
the  life,  to  leave  the  men  enfeebled  and  unable  to  work 
when  they  left  the  prison — as  ignorant  of  any  useful  bu- 
siness as  when  they  were  first  committed."  The  pre- 
sent keeper  of  that  prison  says,  "that  a  number  of  these 
convicts  became  insane  while  in  solitude — one  so  des- 
derate,  that  he  sprang  from  his  cell,  when  his  door  was 
opened  and  threw  himself  from  the  fom'th  gallery  upon 
the  pavement,  which  nearly  killed  him  and  undoubtedly 
would  have  destroyed  liis  life  instantly  had  not  an  inter- 
vening stove  pipe  broken  the  force  of  his  fall:  another 
beat  and  mangled  his  head  against  the  Avall  of  his  cell, 
until  he  destroyed  one  of  his  eyes."  We  give  these  ex- 
tracts, as  the  evidence  of  those  who  say  that  solitai-y  con- 
finement by  day  and  night  is  Inoperative  and  cruel;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  such  results  would  occur  where 
the  mode  of  punishment  was  enforced  in  the  manner 
adopted  at  Maine  and  at  Auburn.  These  unfortunate 
men  were  shut  up  in  small  cages,  v.-ithout  the  benefit  of 
exercise  or  pure  air;  were  deprived  of  religious  insti-uc- 
tlon;  and  from  the  character  of  the  institution  at  those 
periods,  and  the  mode  of  making  the  experiment,  the 
voice  of  kindness  and  compassion  seldom  or  never  reach- 
ed their  ears. 

As  to  the  effect  of  this  experiment  at  Auburn,  it  Is 
further  to  be  remarked,  as  Mr.  Powers  candidly  states, 
"that  in  forming  the  class  on  whom  tlie  experiment,  was 
to  be  made,  the  wunt  men  were  selected,  from,  cJie  best 
information  we  had  of  them;"  and  the  act  of  Assembly 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  ^  April  2,  1821, 
directs  the  Inspectors,  "  to  select  a  'Jiass  of  convicts,  to 
be  composed  of  the  oldest  and  r.iost  heinous  offenders." 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  therefore,  that  few.  if  any, 
of  this  class  were  reforme,tl,  as  no  pains  were  taken  to 
impress  moral  or  religious  truths  upon  tlieir  minds;  and 
that  many,  if  not  mo'.,c  of  them,  were  i-e-convicted.  One 
individual  of  this  class,  who  suffered  severely  in  health 
while  in  the  cells,  was  discharged  on  the  expiration  of 
his  scnten'oe,  and  inuiiediately  engaged  in  a  course  of 
daring  villainy,  and  was  re-convicted  and  sent  to  the  N. 
York  prison;  but  it  is  projier  to  state  that  he  had /zw'tc 
before  been  sentenced  to  the  New  York  prison.  H*d 
the  inspectors  been  authorized  to  select  a  class  of  men 
from  among  those  convicted  for  the  first  time,  had  they 
placed  them  in  comfortable  apartments,  afforded  them 
the  benefit  of  pure  air  and  exercise,  secluded  them  from 
all  society  butth.at  of  a  benevolent  and  pious  instructor, 
whose  visits  should  have  been  judiciously  made;  and  had 
tJie  experiment  then  failed  in  producing  reformation,  m 
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a  majority  of  cases,  the  result  would  have  been  entitled 
to  great  consideration  and  respect.  But  sucli  an  expe- 
riment has  never  been  fairly  made,  and  it  remains  for  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  first  to  introduce  the  peniten- 
tiary system,  to  be  the  first  to  make  the  only  true  refor- 
mation in  it,  that  which  is  founded  on  the  in-inciples  of 
christian  morality  and  tlie  influence  of  the  g'ospel. 

It  has  now,  we  ti-ust,  been  clearly  shown,  that  the  ex- 
periment made  at  Maine  and  Auburn,  was  not  properly 
made,  in  order  fully  to  test  the  effect  of  punishment  by 
solitary  imprisonment;  nor  do  we  tliink  it  was  properly 
conducted  at  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  also  said  to  have 
failed. 

In  that  state,  the  expei-iment  has  been  made  for  about 
four  years  upon  an  averag'e  number  af  12  convicts,  for  a 
period  of  from  18  months  to  two  years  without  intermis- 
sion. But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  although  the  con- 
victs are  in  separate  cells,  yet  several  of  them  can  con- 
verse as  freely  as  if  they  were  in  the  same  cell;  and 
therefore,  to  use  the  language  of  the  report  of  the  pri- 
son discipline  society  of  Boston,  "it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
no  farther  an  experiment  on  solitary  confinement  day  and 
night,  than  as  keeping  the  men  from  seeing  or  coming 
in  contact  with  each  other,  but  not  from  evil  communi- 
cation and  con-upt  society."  In  support  of  this  position 
we  mention  the  remarks  made  by  a  young  convict,  who 
was  imprisoned  in  one  of  these  cells  on  his  first  offence, 
but  who  was  afterwards  a  convict  in  the  Philadelphia 
jjrison.  He  stated  to  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
the  impressions  made  upon  his  mind  by  solitaiy  confine- 
ment were  for  a  season  very  salutary.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  education,  who  had  received  in  early  life  the  be- 
nefits of  pious  instruction,  and  who  by  the  death  of  his 
father  acquired  some  money  which  proved  the  cause  of 
his  ruin.  When  left  to  reflection  in  his  cell,  he  consi- 
dered his  ways.  For  a  time,  his  conscience  was  tender, 
and  he  formed  the  resolution  to  lead  a  better  life.  All 
these  good  resolutions  and  this  sensibility  were  however 
destroyed,  by  a  prisoner  in  the  adjacent  cell,  M'ho  ridi- 
culed his  religious  notions,  and  by  constant  poisonous 
suggestions,  destroyed  the  sentiments  of  virtue,  which 
had  just  begun  to  appear.  Yet  it  should  be  noticed, 
that  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  keeper  of  the  N. 
Jersey  prison,  thei'e  have  not  been  any  recommitments 
of  those  who  have  suffered  solitary  confinement;  and  the 
cells  have  not  proved  pei-manently  injurious  to  health  or 
reason. 

2.  It  is  further  alleged,  as  an  objection  to  solitary  con- 
finement, that  it  disquahfies  the  prisoner  from  future  in- 
dustry and  exertion,  and  that  it  is  too  expensive  to  the 
state.  These  objections,  at  first  sight,  appear  plausible 
and  important;  but  we  believe  when  carefully  examined 
they  will  cease  to  be  regai'ded.  It  was  a  favourite  no- 
tion with  the  framers  of  our  present  penal  code,  that 
depraved  men  could  be  reformed  by  habits  of  industry, 
acquired  in  prison;  and  that,  as  many  of  them  wovdd 
learn  trades  daring  their  confinement,  and  thus  have  the 
means  of  obtaining  an  honest  support  when  released, 
they  would  afterwards  cease  from  a  vicious  course  of 
life.  Experience  lias  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion. 
lu  a  large  majority  of  cases,  those  who  arc  the  most  in- 
dustrious while  in  prison,  are  among  tlic  most  depraved 
and  daring  offendei's  wlien  set  at  liberty;  and  tlie  simple 
reason  is,  that  wicked  men  do  not  love  to  work,  and  will 
not  work  unless  compelled.  We  do  not,  however,  pre- 
tend to  assert,  that  there  have  not  been  instances  wliere 
men  have  been  in  pi'ison  and  there  acquired  the  know- 
ledge of  a  trade  or  Ijusiness,  wlio  have  not  afterwards 
pursued  an  honest  and  industrious  life;  but  we  believe 
that  their  reformation  was  effected  by  other  causes  than 
mere  industry.  The  motives  to  a  virtuous  course  of  life 
must  first  be  implanted  in  tlie  mind,  Ijefore  good  results 
can  be  expected.  Evil  habits,  the  love  of  idlenes,  and 
vicious  society  operate  so  powerfidly  on  tlie  mind  of  the 
prisoner,  as  soon  as  he  is  discliargefl,  that  he  immediate- 
ly returns  to  his  formci"  practices.  It  is  hard  for  him, 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  do  evil,  to  learn  to  do  well. 


A  recent  instance  of  the  inefficiency  of  this  part  of  the 
penitentiary  system,  to  produce  reformation,  has  lately 
(iccured  iu  Kentucky;  and,  as  it  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  numerous  instances  in  our  penitentiary,  we  shall 
state  it. 

The  Kentucky  Reporter,  cites  the  following  case,  as 
having  occurred  in  the  penitentiary  of  that  state.  "The 
time  of  service  of  an  excellent  blacksmith  lately  expired, 
the  keeper  was  desirous  of  retaining  him  on  account  of 
his  mechanical  skill,  and  offered  him  50  or  60  dollars  a 
month,  which  he  refused.  He  had  boen  but  a  short 
time  absent,  (perhaps  only  a  few  days)  before  he  stole  a 
horse  for  wliich  he  has  been  tried,  and  again  sentenced, 
so  that  he  has  resumed  his  station  without  wages." 

It  is  true,  that  the  prisoner  while  enduring  the  punish- 
ment we  recommend  will  be  unemployed  and  his  ability 
to  work  may  for  a  season  be  impaired  ;  yet  if  his  mind  is 
thereby  brought  to  a  sound  state  of  morality,  and  his  dis- 
position becomes  favourable  to  industry  and  virtue,  he 
returns  to  tlie  bosom  of  society  better  fitted  to  be  useful 
to  himself  and  to  the  community  in  which  he  may  dwell. 
If  the  will  be  favourable,  the  man  will  soon  become  ac- 
tive and  industrious.  If  that  is  averse  to  good,  it  matters 
not,  that  he  has  been  trained  by  compulsion  to  the  most 
industi'ious  course  of  life;  he  will  abandon  it  whenever 
he  has  the  power. 

The  expense  to  tlie  state  of  maintaining  such  a  system, 
is  also  urged  as  an  objection.  On  the  point  of  expense, 
much  has  been  said  and  published,  and  comparisons 
liave  been  drawn  between  different  prisons  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  There  are  but  three  prisons  in  the  United 
States  within  our  knowledge,  in  which  prisoners  by  their 
labour  produce  a  sum  equal  to  the  expense  of  the  estab- 
lishment, viz.  those  of  New-Hampshire,  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  first 
two  is  usually  small,  viz.  sixty  nine  in  the  first,  and  one 
hundred  in  the  second.  Their  officers  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  their  salaries  small,  added  to  which  the  prices 
of  provisions  are  low,  amd  their  location  is  healthy. 

In  Massachusetts  the  number  of  prisoners  by  the  last 
report  was  313.  This  prison  produces  to  the  Common- 
wealth a  profit  of  from  8  to  10,000  dollars  per  annum, 
and  it  is  held  forth  as  a  model  to  prove  that,  where 
hard  labour  is  the  business  of  the  convicts,  they  can  be 
made  to  support  the  institution.  The  con\'icts  in  the 
prisons  at  Auburn,  in  the  city  of  New-York,  in  New-Jer- 
sey, in  Philadelphia  and  in  Richmond,  where  hard  la- 
bour is  the  business  of  the  convicts,  are  not  able  to  pro- 
duce such  a  residt;  the  fact  is,  that  the  pi-ison  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  not  conducted  on  more  economical  principles 
than  the  other  prisons;  but  it  happens,  fortunately  for 
that  prison,  as  well  as  for  that  in  N'ew-Ham]Dshire,  that 
they  are  enabled  to  procure  granite  suitable  for  building, 
which  they  prepare  for  sale,  and  ^^'hich  is  sold  to  great 
profit.  For  example:  it  costs  the  Massachusetts  prison 
for  the  year  ending  1826,  for  roug-hstone,  steel,  coal,  &c. 
§20,629  05;  and  they  disposed  of  the  article  when  ma- 
nufactured for  $49,717  78,  profit  ?.29,088  73.  So  great 
is  the  profit  of  this  branch  of  business,  that  the  proceeds 
of  labour  in  the  stone  department  of  about  07ie  third  of 
tlie  men,  was  more  tlian  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses 
forprovisioiis,  clothing,  bedding  and  salary  of  the  offi- 
cers for  the  whole  establishment." 

If  the  i^risons  wliicli  are  not  able  to  support  themselves, 
are  examined,  it  will  be  found  not  to  arise  from  want  of 
economy  or  industiy,  but  from  want  of  suitable  and  pro- 
fital)le  employment;  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the 
penitentiary  in  this  city,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  with 
that  at  Auburn. 

In  Massachusetts,  in  1826,  the  annual  expense  of  sup- 
porting a  prisoner  including  salaries  and  all  expenses, 
was  89  dollars;  at  Auburn  83  dollars;  at  Philadelphia 
82  dollars;  at  l?allimore  80  dollars. 

Now  it  is  to  be  considered  tliat  a  man  who  is  confined 
in  a  solitary  cell  without  labour,  needs  not  the  same 
quantity  of  food  or  clotliing,  as  he  who  is  engaged  in  la- 
borious employment;  two  meals  a  day  will  be  abundant. 
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and  one  half  of  the  quantity  of  clotlies  given  to  a  labour- 
ing' man  will  suffice. 

As  many  keepers  will  not  be  needed,  where  prisoners 
are  constant!}-  confined,  as  where  they  are  at  liberty,  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  the  expense  of  each  prisoner 
will  not  exceed  25  dollars  per  annum  for  his  provision 
and  clothing,  to  which  is  to  be  added  his  proportion  of 
the  salaries,  and  other  expenses  of  the  prison  at  25  dol- 
lai's,  making  in  all  50  dollai-s  per  annum.  The  average 
cost  of  prisoners  to  the  counties  of  the  state,  deducting 
tlie  profits  of  their  labour  in  the  Philadelphia  prison  is 
aboat  30  dollars  per  annum.  In  Aubm'n,  the  cost  to  the 
state  by  the  last  report,  was  about  25  dollars  per  annum 
for  each  prisoner,  making  the  same  deduction.  If  then 
one  third  of  the  usual  time  of  punishment  now  inflicted, 
be  that  which  shall  be  fixed,  as  the  term  of  punishment 
by  sohtary  confinement,  and  it  is  believed  that  such  a 
limit  will  prove  more  efficient,  the  expense  to  the  coun- 
ties, if  they  have  to  pay  for  tlaeir  prisoners,  will  be  less 
than  under  the  present  system ;  as  thus : 

A  criminal  convicted  of  larceny  and  sentenced  for  3 
3'ears,  now  costs  the  county  to  which  he  belongs  tlilrty 
dollars  per  annum,  and  sometimes  more — but  say  30  dol- 
lars 5J90  00 

If  sentenced  for  one  year  to  solitary  confine- 
ment he  will  cost  $50  50  00 


Nettg.;in        $40  00 


If  sentenced  for  mm'der — 18  years 

He  now  costs  $540  §540  00 

By  solitaiy  imprisonment  6  years  it 

wiUbe  300  00 


Nettgain     $240  00 

The  above  statements  are  made  from  actual  data,  and 
we  beUeve  are  coiTect;  but  should  the  expence  by  so- 
litary confinement  be  equal,  or  even  greater,  than  un- 
der the  present  system,  yet  we  ti'ust,  if  the  benefits  are 
such  as  we  have  ascribed  to  it,  that  the  state  of  Penns}^- 
vania  will  not  hesitate  to  adopt  a  system  so  consistent 
with  tlie  real  interests  of  her  citizens. 

The  commissioners  have  now  exhibited  in  as  summary 
a  manner  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  permit  the 
evils  of  the  present  penitentiary  system,  the  nature  and 
advantage  of  unremitted  solitary  confinement  connected 
with  moral  and  rehgious  instruction;  and  have  endea- 
voui'ed  to  show  that  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised  against  this  system,  are  not  such  as  should  pre- 
vent a  failui-e  of  it  in  Pennsylvania. 
(To  be  continued.) 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Eastekn  District — March  Term,  1828. 

The  Commonwealth  on  the  relation  of  Bache  vs.  John 

Binns. 

This  was  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  an  information  in 
the  natm'e  of  a  quo  ivarranfo  should  not  be  filed  against 
John  Binns,  Esq.  for  acting  as  Alderman  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  on  tlie  gi'ound  that  he  held  an  appoint- 
ment under  the  government  of  the  United  States  incom- 
patible with  that  of  alderman.  The  case  was  argued 
last  term  by  Swift,  Klttera  and  Ra^le  for  the  relator, 
and  Pettlt  and  J.  R.  IngersoU  for  the  defendant,  and  was 
now  re-ai'gued  by  tlie  same  counsel  by  direction  of  the 
court. 

On  the  2d  of  Dec.  1822,  Mr.  Binns  was  commissioned 
by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  an  Aldei-man  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  he  being  at  that  time,  and  still  con- 
tinuing, editor  of  the  newspaper  entitled  "The  Demo- 
cratic Press."  On  the  13th  of  Nov.  1825,  Mr.  Clay, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  "  Editor  of  the  Democratic  Press,"  inform- 
ing him  that  his  paper  had  been  selected  for  the  pubh- 


catlon  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  during  tlie  first 
session  of  the  19th  Congress,  and  requesting  him  to  copy 
the  same  as  they  should  be  published  in  the  National 
Jomiiai  at  Wasliington;  fixing  at  the  same  time  the  rate 
of  compensation,  viz.  one  dollar  a  page  of  the  printed 
pamphlet,  published  by  order  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State 
at  the  end  of  tlie  session.* 

The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  Art.  2.  Sec  8.  de- 
clai-es  that  no  member  of  Congress  from  this  state,  nor 
any  person  holding  or  exercising  any  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  United  States,  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
hold  or  exercise  any  office  in  this  state,  to  which  a  sala- 
ry is  by  law  annexed,  or  any  other  office  which  future 
legislatures  shall  declare  incompatible  with  offices  or 
appointments  under  the  United  States. 

Accordingly  an  act  was  passed  the  12th  of  February 
1802,  entitled  "An  act  declaring  the  holding  of  offices 
or  appointments  vuider  tliis  state  incompatible  with  the 
holding  or  exercising  offices  or  appointments  under  the 
United  States,"  the  first  section  of  which  declares  that 
"  Every  person  who  shall  hold  any  office  or  appoint- 
ment of  profit,  or  trust,  under  the  government  of  the  U. 
States,  whether  a  commissioned  officer  or  otherwise,  a 
subordinate  officer  or  agent,  who  is  or  shall  be  employ- 
ed under  the  legislative,  executive,  or  judiciary  depart- 
ments of  the  United  States,  and  also  every  member  of 
Congi-ess,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  incapable  of  holding 
or  exercising  at  tlie  same  time,  the  office  or  appoint- 
ment of  justice  of  the  peace,  mayor,  recorder,  burgess 
or  alderman  of  any  city,  corporate  town,  or  borough,  re- 
sident physician  of  the  lazaretto,  constable,  judge,  in- 
spector, or  clerk  of  election,  under  this  common- 
wealth." The  second  section  declares  the  state  com- 
mission null  and  void  on  the  acceptance  of  any  office  or 
appointment  under  the  United  States,  and  the  third  sec- 
tion Imposes  a  fine  upon  any  one  exercising  any  offices 
or  appointments  by  this  act'declared  incompatible.  By 
a  supplement  to  this  act  passed  the  5th  of  March,  1812, 
the  disability  incui-red  by  holding  or  exercising  any  of- 
fice or  appointment  under  the  United  States,  is  extend- 
ed to  the  offices  of  clerk  of  the  court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, clerk  of  the  Orphans'  court,  and  Deputy  Survey- 
or, under  this  commonwealth. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  11th  May,  1820,  it  is 
provided  that  "  The  Secretary  of  State  shall,  as  soon  as 
conveniently  may  be,  after  he  shall  receive  any  order, 
resolution  or  law  passed  by  Congress  (except  such  as 
ai-e  of  a  private  nature)  cause  the  same  to  be  pubhshed 
in  a  number  of  public  newspapers,  not  exceeding  one  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  not  more  than  three 
newspapei's  in  each  of  tlie  several  States  and  Territories 
of  the  United  States." 

By  a  previous  act,  passed  April  20, 1813,  the  Secreta- 
ry of  State  was  directed  to  publish  at  tlie  close  of  every 
session  of  Congi-ess  11,000  copies  of  tlie  acts  of  Congress 
during  that  session,  at  large,  in  a  pamphlet  form;  and 
by  another  section  of  this  act  it  is  provided,  tliat  the  pro- 
prietor of  every  newspaper  in  which  the  laws,  &c.  shall 
be  published,  shall  receive  as  full  compensation  therefor 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollai-  for  each  printed  page  of  the 
laws,  &c.  as  published  in  the  pamphlet  form,  deduction 
to  be  made  for  unreasonable  delay  or  intentional  omis- 
sion: and  in  any  such  case  (of  unreasonable  delay  or  in- 
tentional  omission)  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  to  discontinue  the  pubhcation  of  the  laws  mthe 
newspaper  belonging  to  such  proprietor,  and  such  news- 
paper  shall  in  no  event  be  again  authorised,  nor  shall  the 
proprietor  thereof  be  again  employed  to  publish  the  laws 
of  tlie  United  States.  ,       r,         .  c 

The  ch-cular  letter  addres£ed  by  tlie  Secretary  of 
State  to  tlie  "  Editor  of  tlie  Democratic  Press,    alter 


*  On  the  7th  of  Dec.  1826,  a  similar  letter  was  ad- 
dressed bv  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  editor  of  the 
Democratic  Press,  directing  the  pubhcation  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  passed  during  these  two  sessions, 
were  accordingly  pubhshed  in  the  said  newspaper. 
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informing  him  that  his  paper  had  been  selected  for  the 
pubhcation  of  the  laws,  says — '*  The  editors  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Journal  will  be  requested  to  forward  to  you  copies 
of  such  numbers  of  their  paper  as  may  contain  tlie  or- 
ders, SiC.  in  question;  and  that  you  may  the  more  e;isily 
distinguish  those  which,  under  this  appointment,  are  in- 
tended for  publication,  the  editors  of  tliat  ]>aper  have 
been  instructed  to  add  to  the  usual  words,  '  13y  Autlio- 
rity,'  the  words  '  Pubhc  Acts,'  and  it  is  such  ortlers,  &c. 
as  may  appear  under  this  additional  head,  and  none 
othei-s,  that  you  are  autliorised  to  insert  m  your  news- 
paper during  the  publication  of  the  laws,  you  will  for- 
ward your  newspaper  regularly  to  the  Department  of 
State.'  It  has  been  usual  for  the  publishers  of  the  Acts 
of  Congress  to  furnish  the  Department  with  their  respec- 
tive papers  for  the  entire  year,  and  it  is  expected  that, 
under  the  present  appointment,  you  will  conform  to  the 
custom."  "  Should  the  newspaper  be  sold  or  transfer- 
red, or  its  title  changed,  you  will  notify  the  Department, 
and  accompany  your  notification  with  a  brief  written 
specification  of  the  person  to  whom  the  compensation  is 
to  be  paid, — the  object  of  this  Department  being  to  ob- 
viate any  doubt  as  to  those  entitled  to  that  compensa- 
tion." 

For  the  Defendant,  it  was  argued  that  Mr.  Binns  did 
not  hold  an  office  or  appointment  under  the  United  States, 
witliin  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Assembly.  That  the 
incompatibiUty  is  confined  to  offices  and  appointments, 
properly  so  called,  and  that  the  additional  words, — 
"  whetlier  a  commissioned  officer  or  othei-wise,  a  subor- 
dinate officer  or  agent,"  were  not  to  be  considered  as 
extending  the  situations  which  are  interdicted  beyond 
"offices  and  appointments,"  tliough  certainly  giving  to 
them  a  very  comprehensive  character.  This  was  appa- 
rent, first,  from  the  section  of  the  Constitution  on  which 
the  law  was  founded,  wliich  merely  uses  the  words  "of- 
fices or  appointments,"  without  any  supplementaiy 
phrase;  second,  from  the  title  of  the  Act.  It  is — *'  An  Act 
declaring  the  holding  of  offices  or  appointments  under 
this  state  incompatible  with  the  hokUng  or  exercising 
any  offices  or  appointments  under  the  United  States." 
Thii'd,  from  the  mode  in  wliich  the  supplemental  words 
are  introduced, — parenthetically,  and  merely  to  prevent 
the  terms  first  used  from  being  confined  to  particular 
officers;  and  the  wovA.  agent,  which  is  used,  did  not  vaiy 
this  interpretation,  it  being  a  technical  word  applied  to 
certain  officers  not  holding  commissions,  but  regular 
permanent  appointments;  and  fourth,  from  the  fact  that 
the  supplement  to  this  Act,  passed  March  6,  1812,  uses 
the  words  "any  office  or  appointment,"  without  the  ad- 
ditional explanatory  phrase.  Such  being  the  meaning 
of  these  words,  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  situation  oi  printer,  either  to  a  public  or  private  in- 
stit\ition,  or  individual,  the  idea  of  o^ce,  or  even  appoint- 
ment, if  that  be  a  less  technical  term. 
Upon  an  examinatioii  of  the  acts  of  Congress  which  give 
rise  to  this  employment,  it  would  be  found  that  nn  per- 
sonal trust  is  comtcmplated;  the  newspaper  is  sjKiken  of 
asamcans  of  conveying  information,  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  if  it  had  been  a  sign  ])ost  or  a  telcgra])h.  The 
proprietor  of  the  paper  is  mentioned  merel)'  for  the  ])ur- 
pose  of  designating  the  person  who  is  to  receive  tlis 
compensation;  and  if  tliere  is  any  tiling  in  the  circular 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  wliich  seems  to  consider 
this  employment  as  .an  office  or  appointment,  it  is  witli- 
out  authority  of  the  law,  and  therefore  not  to  operate  to 
the  injury  of  tlie  defendant. 

Again,  if  this  l)e  an  office,  it  follows  that  the  law  allows 
the  sale  of  offices.  Provision  is  made  in  the  circular  for 
the  case  of  the  newspaper  being  transferred  or  sold,  in 
which  event  the  employment  follows  the  ownership,  and 
the  compensation  is  to  be  paid  to  tlic  purcliascr.  This 
would  not  be  a  mere  substitution  of  a  deputy,  wliich  is 
necessarily  allowed  In  some  offices,  but  an  actual  sale  of 
the  office,  which  the  law  can  never  tolerate.  If  pub- 
lishing the  laws  will  constitute  a  man  an  offirrr,  so  will 
any  otlier  .service  however  small;  furnishing  the  Presi- 


dent's house,  carrying  tlie  mail  a  few  miles,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  printer,  publishing  a  single  advertisement  by 
order  of  any  department  of  government,  would  make  a 
man  an  officer,  incapable  of  hokling  a  state  appointment. 
This  would  hardly  be  contended  for;  and  yet,  if  he 
could  publish  one  advertisement,  he  may  publish  any 
number,  by  contract,  as  in  this  case,  without  being  an 
officer. 

The  aiTangement  was  a  mere  contract,  not  an  office;  and 
the  laws  of  this  state,  which  allow  Mr.  Binns  to  be  a 
printer  at  the  same  time  tliathe  is  an  alderman,  will  pro- 
tect him  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  natural  incidents  of  his 
occupation.  The  acts  merely  direct  the  publication  of 
the  laws  in  certain  newspapers,  and  the  secretary  informs 
"the  editor  of  the  Democratic  Press"  that  his  paper  has 
been  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  letter  offers  a  cer- 
tain compensation  for  certain  services  to  be  performed, 
which,  when  agreed  to  by  the  person  addi'essed,  con- 
stitutes a  contract  for  tlie  object  in  view,  but  creates  no 
o^ce  whatever.  'Every  employment  is  not  nn  office,  and 
wherever  the  an-angement  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract, 
there  it  is  an  employment,  but  not  an  office. 

But  if  there  was  any  doubt,  the  defendant  was  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  It.  The  act  of  1802  is  highly  penal  in 
its  character:  the  third  section  imposes  a  fine  upon  per- 
sons guilty  of  its  violation;  and  the  attempt  here  was  to 
deprive  the  defendant  of  his  office,  which  was  certainly 
a  penalty.  The  information  in  natm-e  of  quo  warranto  is 
properly  a  criminal  method  of  proceeding,  and  the  rules 
applicable  to  such  proceedings,  ai-e  to  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  If  therefore  there  was  a  reasonable  doubt, 
and  the  defendant,  after  a  fair  exercise  of  his  judgment 
had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  legis- 
lature, he  was  not  to  be  deemed  a  culprit  for  not  under- 
standing what  the  law  had  left  ambiguous. 

For  the  relator  it  was  agreed  that  this  was  not  an  in- 
dictment calling  for  a  strict  construction  of  a  penal  sta- 
tute, but  merely  a  civil  proceeding,  in  which  the  court 
were  to  give  a  fair  construction  to  the  act  of  Assembly. 
The  only  question  for  the  court  to  detennine  was,  whe- 
ther this  was  an  office  or  appointment  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  government  of  the  United  States?  The  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature  in  passing  the  act  of  1802  evident- 
ly was  to  keep  the  state  offices  enumerated,  free  from 
all  influence  of  the  general  government,  and  forthis  pur- 
pose they  have  used  the  plainest  and  the  broadest  terms: 
"  Every  person  who  shall  hold  any  office  or  appoint- 
ment of  profit  or  trust  under  the  government  of  the  U. 
States,  whether  a  commissioned  officer  or  otherwise,  a 
subordinate  officer  or  agent,"  &c.  Nothing  could  ex- 
press this  intention  more  clearly.  If  therefore  the  de- 
fendant held  an  appointment  of  profit,  it  was  enough  to 
bring  him  within  the  provisions  of  the  law.  That  the 
situation  of  printer  of  the  laws  w^s  aii  appointment  was 
evident  from  Its  own  nature  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  considered  by  Congress  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  It  was  a  permanent  office,  created  to  last  during 
the  session  of  congress,  in  which  time  certain  public  du- 
ties were  to  be  pertbrmcd,  for  which  compensation  was 
to  be  received.  Congi'css  so  considered  it  in  imposing 
the  penalty  of  perpetual  disqualification  of  future  employ- 
ment on  the  proprietor  who  should  neglect  his  duty: 
and  tlie  Secretary  of  State  twice  in  his  letter  or  commis- 
sion calls  It  an  appointment.  As  to  its  being  a  contract, 
every  office  Is  a  contract  in  which  tiie  person  appointed 
engages  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  And  as  to 
its  being  an  employment  of  the  newspaper  and  not  of  the 
individual,  it  was  in  vain  to  talk  of  employing  an  inani- 
mate object  to  perform  tlic  duties  prescribed  by  the  act 
of  Congress,  .and  tlie  letter  of  the  Secretary.  It  must  be 
vi  person,  and  Mr.  Binns,  as  the  editor  of  the  Democratic 
Press,  received  the  appointment  and  the  compensation. 
He  was  at  least  an  agent  of  the  government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communiciiting  intelligence  to  the  public,  and 
as  such,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  1802.  As  to 
Mr.  Binns'  riglitto  the  enjoyment  of  tlie  natural  incidents 
of  his  profession,  they  replied,  that  as  printer  he  might 
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eng-agc  in  what  contracts  and  undertake  wliat  employ- 
ments he  pleased,  but  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  retain 
the  office  of  Alderman  after  accepting-  an  employment 
Avhich  the  lav/  had  declared  incomjiatible  with  that 
office. 

In  reply  to  what  had  been  said  respecting-  the  sale  of 
offices  as  authorised  by  law,  if  this  be  considered  an  of^ 
fice,  it  was  urg-cd  on  behalf  of  the  relator,  that  the  act  of 
Congress  directing-  the  publication  of  the  laws,  &c.  con- 
tains nothing"  on  the  subject  of  a  transfer  of  the  employ- 
ment. It  refers  to  no  other  person,  but  the  proprietor 
at  the  time  the  appointment  is  made:  that  part  of  the 
Secretai'y's  letter  therefore,  which  authorises  such  trans- 
fei",  not  being- justified  by  the  act  of  Congress  on  which 
it  is  founded,  is  void. 

The  Court  (Gibson,  C.  J.  and  Rogers,  J.  dissenting-) 
decided  that  the  printing-  of  the  laws,  &c.  is  not  an  o^'ict 
or  employment  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  Pennsylvania,  incompatible  with  the  office  of 
Alderman — and  therefore  the  rule  to  show  cause  was 
discharged. — Nat.  Gaz.  J,  B. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT, 

Bbtween  the  period  of  JVtlUam  Penn's  application 
for  a  tract  of  land  in  America  and  the  date  of  the  Char- 
ter, considerable  time  elapsed,  and  numerous  difficulties 
occuri'ed,  respecting  the  boundai-ies  to  be  embraced  by 
that  insti-ument,  on  account  of  prior  gi-ants  to  the  Duke 
of  York  and  Lord  Baltimore.  The  proceedings  relating 
to  them  are  contained  in  the  following  documents,  which 
are  extracted  from  the  first  volume  of  the  votes  of  As- 
sembly. 

Extract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy  Council,  fw  the 
Affairs  of  Trade,  and  the  Plantations. 

In  the  Council  Chamber,  Mimday  the  Fourteenth  of 

June,  1680. 

Present. 

Lord  President  Bishop  of  London 

Duke  of  Abei-marle  Mr.  Secretary  Jenkins 

Sir  John  Ghicheley. 
The  Petition  of  William  Penn,  refen-ed  by  an  order 
fi-om  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  of  the  first  instant,  is  read, 
praying,  in  consideration  of  debts  due  to  him  or  his  fa- 
ther, from  the  ci-own,  to  grant  him  letters  patents  for  a 
tract  of  land,  in  America,  \y'm^  r\o]:\.\\  oi  Maryland;  on 
the  east,  bounded  with  Ddmvart  river;  on  the  west,  li- 
mited as  Maryland;  and  northward,  to  extend  as  far  as 
plantable;  whereupon  Mr.  Penn  is  called  in,  and  being 
asked  what  extent  of  land  he  will  be  contented  with, 
northerly,  declares  himself  satisfied  with  three  degrees 
to  the  northward,  and  that  he  is  willing  in  lieu  of  such  a 
grant,  to  remit  his  debt  due  to  him  fi-om  his  Majesty,  or 
some  part  of  it,  and  to  stay  for  the  remainder  till  his  Ma- 
jesty shall  be  in  a  better  condition  to  satisfy  it:  upon  the 
whole  matter,  it  is  ordered,  that  copies  of  his  Petition  be 
sent  unto  Sir  John  Werdan,  in  behalf  of  his  Royal  Ilig-h- 
ness;  and  unto  the  agents  of  the  Lord  Baltimore,  to  the 
end  they  may  report  how  fai-  the  pretensions  of  Mr. 
Penn  may  consist  with  the  Ijoundaries  of  Maryland,  or 
the  Duke's  propriety  of  New  York,  and  his  possessions 
in  those  parts. 

Whitehall,  Friday,  the  Twenty -fifth  oi  June,  1680. 

Prese7}t, 
Lord  President  Earl  of  Clarendon 

Marquis  of  Worcester         Mr.  Secretary  Jenkins. 

The  Petition  of  Mr.  Penn  is  again  read,  concerning  a 
tract  of  lafid  to  be  granted  him  in  America;  together 
with  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Werden,  and  another  from 


the  Lord  Baltimore's  agent,  touching  the  same;  and  Mr. 
Penn  bemg  afterwards  called  in,  is'told,  that  it  appear- 
mg  by  Sn-Jo/m  Wcrden's  letter,  that  part  of  the  territo- 
ry desired  by  hm\  is  already  possessed  l^y  the  Duke  of 
York,  he  must  apply  himself  to  his  Royal  Highness,  for 
adjusting  their  respective  pretensions;  and  Mr.  Penn 
being  also  acquainted  with  the  matter  of  the  letter  from 
the  Lord  Baltimwe's  agents,  he  does  agree  that  Susque- 
hanna Fort  shall  be  the  bounds  of  the  Lord  Baltimore's: 
province;  and  as  to  the  furnishing  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  the  Indians,  Mr.  Penn  declares  himself  ready  tq 
submit  to  any  restraint  their  lordships  shall  propose. 

Whitehall,  Thursday,  the  Fourth  of  November,  1680. 

Pj-esent. 
Prince  Rupert  Earl  of  Clarendon 

Lord  Privy  Seal  Earl  of  Essex 

Earl  of  Bridgwater         Mr.  Hyde 
Earl  of  Sunderland         Mr.  Godolpliin 
Earl  of  Halifax  Mr.  Chancellor  of  Exchequer. 

The  Petition  of  Mr.  Peim  is  read,  desiring  that  a  day 
may  be  appointed,  for  preparing  a  grant  unto  him  of 
proprietary,  in  a  tract  of  land,  in  America,  upon  I)ela- 
loare  river;  and  theii-  lordships  appoint  this  business  for 
Thursday  next. 

Whitehall,  Thursday,  November  11,  168ft. 
Prese7it. 
Lord  Privy  Seal  Earl  of  Bridgwater 

Earl  of  Clarendon  Earl  of  Sunderland 

Earl  of  Halifax  Mr.  Secretary  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  presents  the  committee  with  his 
observations  upon  the  draught  of  Mr.  Penn's  patent. 

Whitehall,  Thursday,  the  Sixteenth  of  December,  1680. 
Present. 
Prince  Rupert  Lord  Chamberlain 

Lord  Privy  Seal  Earl  of  Bridgwater 

Marquis  of  Worcester     Lord  Chief  Justice  North 
Earl  of  Clarendon  Mr.  Secretaiy  Jenkins 

Earl  of  Halifax  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Penn  is  called  in,  concerning  the  patent  desired 
by  him;  and  upon  reading  the  letters  from  Sir  John 
Werden,  touching  the  boundaries  wherein  his  Royal 
Highness  may  be  concerned,  their  Lordships  think  it 
best,  for  the  settlement  thereof,  that  Sir  John  Werden 
be  desired  to  attend  on  Saturday  next,  in  the  afternoon; 
at  whicli  time  the  agent  of  the  Lord  Bultimm-e  is  like 
wise  ordered  to  give  his  attendance,  as  to  what  concem- 
his  Lordship's  property  oi  Maryland. 

Whitehall,  Saturday,  January  15,  1680-1. 
Present, 
Prince  Rupert  Earl  of  Clarendon 

Lord  Privy  Seal  Viscount  FaucoYiberg 

Marquis  of  Worcester    Mr.  Finch 
Lord  Chamberlain  Lord  Chief  Justice  North 

Eiu-1  of  Bridgwater         Mr.  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exch'r. 

The  boundaries  of  Mr.  Penn's  patent,  settled  by  my 
Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  with  the  alterations  of  Sir 
Joh?!  Werden,  were  read  and  approved,  and  their  Lord- 
sliips  appoint  Wednesday  next,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
to  re\'iew  the  whole  patent. 

Whitehall,  Saturday,  January  22, 1860-1. 
Prese7it, 
Lord  Privy  Seal  Lord  Chief  Justice  North 

Earl  of  Clarendon  Mr.  Seymour 

Ml-.  Hyde  Mr.  Secretary  Jenkins. 

Upon  reading  the  draught  of  a  Patent  for  Mr.  Pehn, 
constituting  him  absolute  proprietary  of  a  tract  of  land 
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in  America,  Nortlierly  of  Maryland;  tlie  Lords  of  the 
committee  desire  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  to  take 
said  patent  into  his  consideration,  and  to  provide,  by  fit 
clauses  therein,  that  all  Acts  of  Sovereignly,  as  to  Fcace 
and  War,  be  reserved  unto  tlie  King-;  and  that  all  Acts 
of  Parliament,  concerning  Trade  and  Navigation,  and 
his  Majesty's  Customs,  be  duly  observed;  and  in  goie- 
ral,  that  the  Patent  be  so  di-awn,  that  it  may  consist  with 
the  King's  interest  and  sci-vice,  and  give  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  planters  to  settle  under  it. 

A  paper  being  also  read,  wlierein  my  Lord  Bishop  of 
London  desires,  that  Mr.  Fcnn  be  obliged,  by  his  Patent, 
to  admit  a  Chaplain,  of  his  Lordship's  Appointment,  upon 
the  request  of  any  number  of  planters;  the  same  is  also 
referred  to  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ncrrth. 

Whitehall,  Thursday,  February  24, 1680-1. 
'     Present, 
!Lord  President  Earl  of  Clarendon 

Earl  of  Conway  .     Earl  of  Chestei-field 

Ml'.  Secretary  Jenkins. 

A  draught  of  a  Patent  for  Mr.  Penn,  is  read;  and  there 
"being  a  blank  left  for  the  name,  their  Lordships  agree 
to  leave  the  nomination  of  it  to  the  King. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  London  is  desired  to  prepare  the 
di-aught  of  a  law  to  be  passed  in  this  country,  for  tlie  set- 
tling of  the  Protestant  Religion. 

Copies  of  Letters,  Reports,  &c.  between  the  board  of  Trade, 
Mr.  Penn,  Lord  Baltimore,  and  Sir  John  Werden,  in 
behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Yoi-k,  in  the  year  1680;  previous 
Jo  the  Grant  of  Pennsylvania;  also  the  settlement  of  the 
Pennsylvania  bounds  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  North. 

Cowicil  Chamber,  June  14, 1680. 

To  Sir  John  Werden,  about  Mi\  Penn. 
SIR, 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  committee  for 
■Trade  and  Plantations,  having  received  a  Petition  of  Mr. 
Penn,  referred  unto  tliem  by  an  order  from  his  Majesty, 
concerning  a  tract  of  land  in  the  North  p.art  of  America, 
which  he  would  undertake  to  settle,  and  render  it  a  pro- 
fitable plantation  to  the  Crown;  but  their  Lordships  have 
flot  tliought  fit  to  take  any  Resolution  thereon,  before 
they  had  first  consulted  you,  in  relation  to  the  proprie- 
tary  of  his  Royal  Highness  in  those  parts;  and  do  there- 
fore command  nie  to  send  you  a  copy  of  his  Petition 
here  enclosed,  with  their  desire,  that  you  would  report 
unto  them,  whether  such  a  Plantation  or  Settlement 
would  any  ways  intrench  upon  the  Patent  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  or  otherwise  prejudice  the  same. 

I  am. 


To  Sir  John  Werden,  about  ^L'.  Penn. 


Maryland. - 


Grant  from  his- 


-if  we  were  enabled  thereunto  by  a 


"Whereupftn  their  Lordships,  taking  Notice  of  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Maryland,  to  the  countrj'  he  desires 
to  plant,  have  thought  fit  to  order  a  copy  of  the  Peti- 
tion to  be  sent  you,  or  such  others,  as.-u-e  employed  here 
in  behalf  of  the  Lord  Baltimore,  to  the  end  you  m.iy  ac- 
quaint them. 

St.  Jame's,  June  23, 1680. 

For  William  Blaj-thwaite,  Esq.  Secretaiy  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and 
Plantations,  at  Wlxitehall. 

SHI, 
I  had  answered  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant  sooner, 
but  that  my  going  to  Windsor  just  when  I  received  it, 
hindered  me  then,  and  also  made  me  think  it  proper  to 
acquaint  the  Duke  with  the  contents  of  it  first;  what  I 
have  now  to  say,  is  this.  That  by  all  which  I  can  observe 
of  the  boundaries  mentioned  in  Mr.  Penn's  Petition, 


they  agree  well  enough  with  that  colony  or  plantation, 
which  hath  been  hitherto  (ever  since  the  conquest  of 
New  York,  by  Colonel  NichoUs)  held  as  an  appendix, 
and  part  of  tlie  government  of  New  York,  by  the  name 
of  Delaware  Colony,  or  more  pai-ticularly  Newcastle  Colo- 
?iy,  that  being  the  name  of  a  principal  place  in  it;  the 
whole  being  planted  promiscuously  by  Swedes,  Finland- 
ers,  Dutch,  and  English;  all  which  hath  been  actually 
under  the  government  of  his  Royal  Highness's  Lieute- 
nant at  New  York  hitherto;  but  what  are  its  proper 
boundaries  (those  of  Latitude  and  Longitude,  being  so 
very  httle  known,  or  so  ill  observed,  as  experience  tells 
us,  in  all  the  West  Indies)  I  am  not  able  to  say :  if  this 
be  what  Mr.  Penn  would  have,  I  presume  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  for  Trade  and 
Plantations,  will  not  encourage  his  pretensions  to  it,  be- 
cause of  what  is  mentioned,  which  plainly  show  the 
Duke's  Right  preferable  to  all  others  (under  his  Majes- 
ty's good  Liking)  tho'  it  should  not  prove  to  be  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  Duke's  Patent;  but  if  it  be  any 
other  Piu'cel  of  Land  unimprov'd,  in  those  parts,  which 
is  without  all  other  Patents,  and  not  interfering  with  the 
Possessions  of  his  Majesty's  Subjects  already  settled 
there,  I  humby  submit  to  their  Lordships,  how  far  they 
may  think  convenient  (under  fitting  Restrictions  and 
Qualifications,  to  tie  up  the  government  of  such  new 
colonies,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  the  laws  of  England)  to 
recommend  the  Petitioner's  Request  to  liis  Majesty; 
tlius  I  think  I  have,  as  far  as  I  am  able  at  present,  fully 
answered  your  Letter  upon  this  subject;  so  I  remain, 
Sir,  your  most  affectionate 
Friend  and  Servant, 

JO.  WERDEN. 

From  my  Lord  Baltimore's  Agents,  about  Mr.  Penn's 
Pretensions,  received  the  same  day. 
SIR, 

In  answer  to  yours,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Penn's  Peti- 
tion, some  things  are  thought  proper  to  be  offered,  in 
respect  to  the  particular  concern  of  my  Lord  Baltimore, 
and  something  in  reference  to  the  publick,  on  his  Lord- 
ship's behalf 

It  is  desired,  that  if  the  grant  pass  unto  Mr.  Penn,  of 
the  lands  petitioned  for  by  him,  in  America,  that  it  may 
be  expressed  to  be  land  that  shall  he  north  of  Susque- 
hanna Fort,  also  north  of  all  lands  in  a  direct  line  be- 
t.ween  the  said  fort  and  Delaware  river;  and  also  nortli 
of  all  lands  upon  a  direct  line  westward  from  the  said 
fort;  for  that  fort  is  the  boundary  of  Maryland,  north- 
ward. It  is  further  desired,  that  "there  may  be  contain- 
ed general  words  of  restriction,  as  to  any  interest  grant, 
ed  to  the  Lord  Baltimore,  and  saving  to  him  all  Right 
granted:  it  is  also  prayed,  that  my  Lord's  council  may 
have  a  sight  of  the  grant,  before  it  pass. 

On  the  pubhck  account,  it  is  offered,  that  some  due 
caution  be  provided,  that  no  arms,  powder,  shot,  or  am- 
munition, be  sold,  by  any  that  shall  settle  in  tliis  new 
plantation,  to  the  Indians,  or  Natives;  for  hereby  a  com- 
mon mischief  may  happen  unto  all  liis  Majesty's  neigh- 
bouring Plantations. 

This,  with  our  thanks  on  my  Lord  Baltimore's  behalf, 
for  your  cai'c  on  him,  is  all  at  present,  fi-om 

Sir,  your  humble  Servants, 

BARNABY  DUNCH, 
RICHARD  BURK. 

Whitehall,  October  16,  1680. 
For  my  honour'd  Friend,  William  Bl.iythwaite,  Esq. 
Secretary  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord's  Com- 
missioners for  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations. 

SIR, 
You  heretofore  wrote  to  mc,  touching  Mr.  William 
Penn's  Petition,  then  before  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations; 
to  which  I  answered  you,  as  at  that  time  I  was  obliged 
to  do:  since  then,  Mr.  Pcn7t  hath  represented  to  the 
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Duke  his  case  and  circumstances,  in  i-elatlon  to  the  rea- 
son he  hath  to  expect  favour  from  his  Majesty,  touching 
that  request  of  his,  to  be  such,  as  that  his  Jtoyal  High- 
ness commands  me  to  let  you  know,  in  order  to  your  in- 
forming theii'  Lordships  of  it,  that  he  is  very  wilhng  Mr. 
Fenn's  request  may  meet  with  success;  that  is,  that  lie 
anay  have  a  Grant  of  the  Tract  of  Land,  which  lies  on 
theNorthofiVew^cas^/e  Colony,  -pdst  oi Delaware,  and  on 
the  West  side  of  Delaware  river,  beginning  about  the 
Latitude  of  40  Degrees,  and  extending  Northwards  and 
Westwards,  as  far  as  his  Majesty  pleaseth,  under  such 
re^j-ulations  as  their  Lordships  shall  think  fit. 
Sir,  your  veiy  humble  Sei-v.ant, 

JO.  WERDEN. 
{To  he  continued.) 

ANNALS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
From  the  recovered  minutes  of  the  Common  Council, 

from  1704  to  1776;  extracted  for  the  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette. 

{Continued-I 

17  Aug.  1741. — C.  Hassell,  Mayor. 

Frequent  complaints  having  been  made  to  the  Board 
that  many  disorderly  persons  meet  eveiy  ev'g  about  the 
Court  house  of  this  city,  and  great  numbers  of  Ncgi'oes 
^nd  others  sit  there  with  milk  pails,  and  other  things, 
late  at  night,  and  many  disorders  are  there  committed 
against  the  peace  and  good  government  of  this  city. — 
The  Board  having  taken  the  same  into  consideration; 
Do  order  that  all  persons  depart  thence  in  half  an  hour 
after  sunset,  and  that  the  Constables  of  the  s'd  city  be 
charged  by  the  Magistrates  to  disperse  all  persons  that 
shall  meet  there  after  the  time  aforesaid,  and  if  they  re- 
fuse to  depart,  to  bring  all  refusing  before  any  of  the  ISIa- 
gistrates  of  this  city,  to  answer  their  refusal  and  misbe- 
haviour. 

The  Board  having  taken  into  consideration  the  great 
danger  the  Inhabitants  of  this  city  are  in  by  means  of 
Carts  and  CaiTiag-es  driving  thro'  the  streets  at  the  Miu'- 
ket  Place  on  Market  Days,  to  prevent  the  mischief  tliat 
may  Ensue,  It  is  ordered  that  proper  Iron  Chains  be 
provided  to  stop  the  passage  of  Carts  and  Carnages 
thi'ough  the  Market  Flaces,  which  chains  are  to  be  put 
up  on  Market  Days,  at  Sun  Rise,  and  Continue  till  Ten 
o'clock  in  the  Summer  and  Eleven  in  the  Winter  in  the 
fforenoon. 

4  May  1743.— William  Till,  Mayor. 

Complaints  being  made  tliat  several  Persons  have 
Erected  Stalls  in  the  Market  Place  with  Merchants' 
goods  on  Market  Days,  and  very  much  Incumber  the 
Market,  It  is  ordered  that  ye  clerk  of  the  Jlai  ket  remove 
all  such  stalls,  who  sliall  vend  all  sucli  goods,  that  the 
Market  place  may  be  kept  free  and  open. 

23  Octr.  1744.— E.  Shippen,  Mayor. 

The  Board  haviiig  taken  into  considei-ation  the  De- 
fenceless state  of  this  City  in  case  of  an  Invasion  by  the 
Enemy,  Are  of  opinion  that  a  Petition  to  the  Ming  be 
forthwith  prepared.  Setting  forth  tlie  Defenceless  state 
of  the  said  city,  and  requesting  His  Majesty  to  take  tiie 
defenceless  condition  of  the  Inhabitants  into  consideration 
and  to  afford  them  such  relief  as  liis  Majesty  shall  think 
fit. 

A  petition  to  his  Majesty  being  ready  prepared  was 
offered  to  the  Board  by  tlic  Recorder,  "which  was  read 
and  considered,  which  petition  was  approved  of  and  or- 
dered to  be  Ingrosscd  and  is  as  follows. 

To  the  King's  most  Excellent  iilajestj^. 
The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Mayor  Sc  Commonalty  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
in  America,  in  Common  Councill  assembled.  Most  Hum- 
bly Sheweth: —  |^ 

That  the  City  of  Pliiladelphia  is  situated  upon  the  River 
Delaware,  Navigable  by  Ships  of  considerable  Burthen, 
by  which  means  it  stands  exposed  in  the  present  Daiv- 
gerous  Conjuncture  to  the  attacks  of  Vessels  of  War 
that  may  be  sent  by  your  Majesties  Enemies  to  Plunder 
and  Destroy  it. 


That  above  Tlu-ec  Hundred  Vessels  belonging  to 
Great  Britain  5c  others,  your  Majesties  Dominions  do  an- 
nually arrive  at  this  city,  the  only  place  of  Naval  Com- 
merce witlun  the  Province  &  upon  the  safety  of  which 
the  Trade  of  the  Whole  Principally  depends. 

That  the  City  contains  at  least  fifteen  hundred  Houses 
cc  thirteen  Thousand  Peo])le,  but  it  is  without  Batterys, 
Forts,  or  any  kind  of  Fortifications,  and  the  Inhabitants, 
like  the  rest  of  the  People  of  the  Province,  are  destitute 
of  Arms  &  Ammunition,  Unpractised  in  any  sort  of  Mil- 
itary Discipline  &  under  no  legal  obligation  to  arm  them- 
selves or  Defend  it. 

That  your  Petitioners  have  just  reason  to  believe  that 
their  defenceless  state  is  well  known  to  the  subjects  of  . 
the  French  King,  as  well  in  the  Islands  as  upon  the 
Continent,  from  whence  we  are  daily  under  an  appre- 
hensive of  an  Invasion,  which,  if  undertaken  with  so 
small  an  armament  as  Three  or  four  Privateers,  mtist  in 
all  human  Probability,  End  in  the  destr-uetion  of  the  City 
and  Total  Ruin  of  the  Inhabitants. 

That  the  Proprietors  &  the  Lieut.  Govr.  of  the  Pro- 
vluQc  &  many  of  the  Inhabitants  have  frequently  apphed 
to  the  Assembly,  to  put  the  Province  &  this  City  into 
some  state  of  defence,.  But  they  have  constantly  refused 
to  do  the  same,  declaring  that  Warhke  Preparations  are 
against  their  religious  principles. 

Wherefore,  your  Petitioners  with  all  Humilitj-,  Dc 
Throw  themselves  at  your  Majesty's  feet,  Beseeching- 
your  Majesty  to  take  their  deplorable  Condition  in  Your 
Royal  Consideration  andtn  aflbrd  them  such  relief  as  in- 
Your  Wisdom  shall  be  thought  fit,  and  they  as  in  Duty 
Bound  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 

Given  under  our  Common  Seal,  at  the  City  of  Phila. 
The  Twenty-third  day  of  October,.  In  the  year  1744,   &. 
in  the  Eighteenth  year  of  your  Majestee's  Reign,  h, 
signed  by  order  of  the  Comnion  Council. 
18th  Sept,  1747.— W.  A.  Attwood,  Mayor. 
It  was  represented  by  the  Mayor  to  the  Board,  tliat  as 
the  time  of  Election  of  a  Mayor  for  the  ensuing  year  is 
at  hand,  and  of  late  years  it  has  been  a  difficulty  to  find 
persons  willing  to  serve  in  that  offtce,  by  reason  of  the 
great  trouble  which  attends  tlie  faithful  Execution  of  it. 
He-therefore  moved,  that  for  the  future,  some  allowance 
be  made  to  tlie  Mayor  of  this  city,  out  of  the  stock  of  the 
corporation,  for  the  support  of  the  dignity  of  that  office,. 
&  as  some  compensation  for  the  t]-ouble.     The  Board 
taking  the  same  into  consideration,  the  motion  was   ap- 
proved, and  the  ([uestion  being  put,  whether  one  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum  sliould  be  allowed,  and  paid  out 
of  the  corporation  stock,  for  these  purposes  for  three- 
years  to  come,  it  passed  in  the  affirmative. 
6th  Oct.  1747. — W.  A.  Attwood,  Mayor. 
Alderman  Morris,  tlie  Mayor  Elect,  not  being  present, 
Charles  Willing,  &  Saml.   Rjioades  were  appointed  to 
\^Tvit  onhim  to  acquaint  him  tlie  Bca.-d  had  chosen  him 
mayor  for  the  year  ensuing. 

The  two  members  appointed  to  acquaint  Aklcrmaix 
Morris  that  he  was  elected  Mayor,  returned  and  inform-- 
ed  the  Beard  they  had  been  at  his  House,  &  were  told 
by  his  daugliter  that  he  was  gone  out  of  Town. 

The  Board  being  under  some  difficulty  for  want  of 
kiiowing  whether  the  Mayor  Elect,  would'  serve  in  the 
said  office,  concluded  to  meet  again  in  the  afternoon  to. 
consider  what  was  proper  to  be  done  on  this  occasion. 

6  Oct.  1747. — The  Board  being  met  to  consider  what 
w.is  necessary  to  be  done  on  occa.sion  of  the  Mayor  Elect's 
being  gone  out  of  town;  The  Recorder  inioi'med  th.'Q 
Board  that  he  had  consulted  the  Attorney  General'  &,  it 
was  his  opinion  that  a  written  Notice  slimdd  be  sent  to 
Alderman  Morris's  House,  signifying  he  was  so  elected 
as  aforesaid;  and  likewise  that  a  Messenger  should  be 
despatclicd  into  the  country,  where  it  was  said  he  was, 
gone  witli  a  like  Notice,  who  sliould  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure his  answer  whether  he  would  serve  in  same  office 
or  not.  In  whicii  opinion  a  majority  of  the  Board  con- 
cun-ed.  And  accordingly  two  such  Notices  were  made 
out  &,  signed  by  the  Clerk  &  the  City  seal  affixed  to  each 


^t^ 


MISCELLANEOUS; 


[Arartr 


by  order  of  the  Board,  one  of  which  was  delivered  to 
Charles  Stone,  to  be  left  with  Alderman  ilorris's  wife  or 
some  one  of  the  family  if  he  should  not  be  at  home,  &. 
the  other  was  delivered  to  James  Whitehead,  who  was 
ordered  to  g'o  up  into  Uerks  County  or  wherever  else  he 
might  be  informed  Alderman  Morris  was  jjone  &.  en- 
deavour to  scr^c  him  personally  with  the  sd  Notice,  & 
bring  his  answer  to  the  Board  at  the  next  meeting'. 

9  Oct.  ir47.— James  AVhitehead,  the  Person  Employed 
to  serve  Alderm.an  Morris  with  notice  of  his  being  elect- 
ed Mayor,  being  called  in,  and  sworn,  said.  That  he  had 
been  up  into  Bucks  County  &  at  Trenton,  where  it  was 
said  Mr.  Morris  was  gone,  &  tho'  he  had  used  his  utmost 
Endeavnurs,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  him. 

Charles  Slow  being  likewise  call'd  in  &.  sworn,  said 
that  he  had  been  at  the  Dwelling  House  of  Alderman 
jlorris  and  read  the  notice  he  was  sent  with  to  his  wife 
and  would  have  delivered  it  to  her,  but  she  refused  to 
receive  it  &  said  her  Husband  was  fi-om  Home  and  .she 
believed  he  would  not  return  till  Saturday  night. 

The.Boai-d  tlien  considering  that  since  the  M.iyor 
Elect  did  not  appear,  to  Accept  of  the  sd  office  &  take  & 
subscribe  the  Usual  Qualifications  within  the  time  hmit- 
ed  by  Charter;  Altho'  the  proper  means  had  been  used 
to  give  him  Notice  of  his  Election,  it  was  necessary  to 
proceed  to  a  new  choice,  &  thereupon  Wm.  Attwood 
was  chosen  Mayor  for  the  Year  Ensuing  by  a  Majority  of 
Votes. 

19  Oct.  1747. — It  being  represented  to  the  Board 
that  tlie  Swamp  between  Budds  Buildings  &  Society  Hill 
in  the  condition  it  now  lies,  is  a  very  great  nuisance  & 
injurious  to  the  Health  of  the  Inhabitants  living  near  it. 
Th  Board  having  taken  the  same  into  consideration  were 
unanimously  of  the  same  opinion. 

Whereupon  a  Motion  was  made  &  agreed  to  by  the 
Hoard,  tliat  Sami.  Powel,  John  Stamper,  Samuel  Rhoads, 
Edwd.  Warner,  Benjn.  Franklin  &  Wm.  Logan,  be  de- 
sired to  view  the  said  Swamp  &  consider  of  the  best 
means  of  removing  the  nuisance  complained  of,  &  what 
will  be  the  best  ^lethod  of  improving  the  sd  Swamp  for 
the  general  use  and  benefit  of  the  City  &  report  their 
opinion  concerning  it  to  this  Boai-d  as  soon  as  conve- 
Jiiently  may  be.  It  was  also  resolved  by  the  Board  tliat 
tiie  Mayor  &.  Recorder,  with  Aldermen  Taylor,  Tench 
Francis  &  Thos.  Hopkinson,  be  a  committee  to  di-aw  up 
an  Address  to  the  Proprietor  on  this  occasion,  and  that 
the  same  be  laid  before  this  Boai-d  for  then-  approbation. 
26  Novr.  1747. 

The  Mayor  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Boa- d 
that  since  the  Inhabitants  of  the  City  seem  novv'  generally 
apprehensive  that  tlie  enemies  ofoar  King  and  Country, 
encour.iged  by  their  knowledge  of  our  defenceless  state 
have  formed  a  design  of  attacking  us  next  spring". — 
Whether  it  might  not  be  proper  to  petition  tlie  Ilonble. 
Judges  of  tills  Province  to  send  over  a  numljcr  of  Cannon 
for  Erecting  a  Batteiy,  with  such  a  quantity  of  Arms  and 
ammunition  as  to  tlicm  shall  seem  meet.  And  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  being  of  opinion  that  such  a  petition 
,5s  necessary,  &  tliat  tlic  same  ought  to  be  forwarded  by 
the  next  ship  to  London,  a  Draught  tliereof  was  brought 
in  and  read  at  the  lioard,  and  being  approved  of,  it  was 
ordered  to  be  ingrosscd  and  .signed  by  the  Mayor  in  oi-- 
dcr  to  be  transmitted  accordingly. 


BANK  NOTE  OF  A  SMALL  DENOMINATION. 

A  gentleman  yesterday  showed  us  a  banh  note  bear- 
ing the  following  inscription: 

'The   President,    Directors,   and   Com]Kiny    of^    O 
the  Bank  of  North  America  promise  to  i)ay  to 
the  Beai-cr,    on  demand,  one  Ninetieth  of  a 
Dollar, 


fcS 


'< 


August  (i,  1789/ 


B. 


Tench  Francis,  Cashier. 


Oti  the  reverse, 
S  One  Penny,  Specie 

O    LPrirttcd  by  F.  D.  Bache,  Philadelphia,  J   ^ 

I'liis  note  was  paid  by  the  Bank  in  December,  1819, 
after  being  in  circulation  for  thirty  years. 

This  one  penny  note  of  the  Bank  of  North  Americaj 
13  iri  excellent  preservation. — Phil.  Gas. 

Statement  kept  bj'  Martin  Kochersperger,  of  vessels 
passing  through  Gray's  Feny  Bridge,'  during  tlie  month 
of  March,  1828. 

Schooners ; ; 37 

Sloops  and  Shallops i 106 

Oj^ster  Boats.. .: 28 

Canal  ditto. . ; . ; ^ 

Fishing  do. i.. ; . . ; 16 

Pleasure  ditto ;...7 

Rafts ;. i.. .....;;.. l2 

Total.;;... ;.;........ .■  304 


Post  Master. — Thcmas  Sergeant,  esq.  has  been  ap- 
pointed P.  M.  of  this  city. 

Weather. — There  was  snow  at  Huntingdon,  17  inches 
deep  on  the  16th  instant. 

Marine  RaUicay. — One  it  is  said  is  to  be  erected  near 
Christian  street  in  this  city. 

Census  of  Sunhtiry. — By  actual  enumeration  Sunb'ury 
contains  998  inhabitants. 

Newspapers. — The  Aurora  and  Franklin  Gazette  has 
been  transferred  to  the  editors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette, which  appeared  on  the  14th  inst.  as  a  morning  in- 
stead of  an  evening- paper,  under  the  title  Of  Aurora  an'd 
Pennsylvania  Gazette. 

T)r.  Thos.  P.  Jones,  of  this  cit\-,  has  been  appointed 
superlntendant  of  the  Patent  Office. 

Tlie  Legislature ^A}o\\Yr\c(i  on  the  I5tli,Iinlvirig passed 
213  bills  and  several  resolutions. 

Tlie  Delaware  and  JTudson  Canal  is  s.aid  to  be  in  full 
operation,  making  an  entire  water  communication  be- 
tween tliis  city  and  Lake  Erie. 

University  of  Pennsylvania, — At  the  commencement, 
27th  March  lust,  tlie  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  on 
133  gentlemen,  of  whom  44  were  from  this  state. 

./?  new  Post  Office  has  been  established  ut  Geiger's 
Alill,  Robeson  Township,  Bucks  Co.  and  John  Sloana- 
ker  appointed  P.  M.— on  the  Downington  route- 

Another  atBrumficldsville,  and  J.  Brumfield  .ippoint- 
edP.  M. 

A  new  Post  Office  has  been  estabhshed,  about  five 
miles  from  Wilkesbarre,  on  the  Dundaff  road,  to  be 
called  Plainsville'  and  Samuel  Saylor,  appointed  Post 
Master. 


Printed  every  Saturday  morning  by  William  F.  HkH- 

hks,  i\'o.  59  Locust  street,  Phi^delphia,-  where,  .tnd  at 
tlie  Editor's  residence,  No.  51  Fillhrt street.  Subscrip- 
tions will  be  thankfully  received.  Price  five  dollars  per 
annum — jxayablein  six  months  aftcrthe  commencement 
of  publication — and  annu.iUy  thereafter^  by  Subscribers 
rcsitlent  in  or  wc\^T  the  city — en-  where  tlicre  is  .an  agent, 
Otlier  subscribers  pay  in  advance. 
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EARLY   SETTLEMENT. 

Extract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy  Council,  for  the 
v^ffairs  of  Trade,  and  the  Plantations. 

[continued    FROM    PAGE    271.] 

Council  Chamber,  the  Eighth  of  November,  1680. 
To  3Ir.  Attorney  General. 
SIR, 
His  Majesty  having  referred  the  Petition  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Penn  unto  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  for  Planta- 
tions, wherein  he  prays  his  Majesty  to  gn-ant  him  a  tract 
of  land  in  America,  for  the  settling  a  colony  and  planta- 
tion there;  and  their  Lordships  having  received  from 
him  the  inclosed  draught  of  a  grant,  which  he  desires 
may  pass  to  him,  for  the  government  of  that  colony,  have 
commanded  me  to  signify  their  desire  to  you,  that,  upon 
consideration  of  the  powers  therein  proposed,  you  re- 
port unto  them,  whether  you  have  any  thing  to  object 
against  the  same,  their  Lordships  being-  to  meet  again 
upon  the  business,  on  Thursday  next,  at  Four  in  the 
afternoon. 

Council  Chamber,  the  Eighteenth  o?  November,  1680. 
To  Sir  John  Wcrden,  about  Mr.  Penn's  Patent. 
SIR, 
I  formerly  sent  you  the  Petition  of  Mr.  Penn,  touch- 
ing a  tract  of  land,  joining  to  New  York;  and  received 
your  answer  thereupon,  which  I  presented  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Committee  of  Plantations;  and  now  send  you,  by 
their  Lordships  order,  an  extract  of  so  much  of  the  Pa- 
tent which  he  is  sollicitiiig,  as  concerns  the  boundaries, 
to  the  end  you  may  make  your  objections  to  it,  in  behalf 
of  his  Royal  Highness,  if  you  see  cause,  the  committee 
having  appointed  to  take  this  business  into  their  further 
consideration  on   Tuesday  next,  at  Four  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Council  Chamber,  the  Eighteenth  of  November,  1680. 
To  the  Agents  of  the  Lord  Baltimore,  about  Mi-.  Fenn's 
Grant. 
(Gentlemen, 

On  the  Fourteenth  of  June  last,  I  sent  you,  by  order 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  for  Plantations,  the  Peti- 
tion of  Mr.  Penn,  who  prays  a  Charter,  for  making  a 
Settlement  northerly  o(  Maryland;  and  I  received  your 
answer;  in  behalf  of  my  Lord  Baltimore,  on  the  Twen- 
ty-thi)-d  following,  which  I  accordingly  laid  before  the 
committee;  since  which  time  their  Lordships  have  pe- 
rused the  Draught  of  Letters  Patent,  which  Mr.  Penn 
desires  to  have  pass  imto  him,  and  which,  he  alleges, 
•was  put  into  your  hands,  according  to  their  directions, 
in  order  to  receive  your  objections,  if  yovi  had  any  to 
make;  wherefore  their  Lordships  command  me  to  give 
you  notice  of  the  meeting  of  a  committee  on  Tuesday 
next,  at  Four  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  this  business;  and  that,  in  case  you  have  nothing 
more  to  offer  to  their  Lordships  at  that  time,  they  will 
thereupon  take  their  final  resolution  concerning  the  said 
Patent.  /  am, 

St.  James's,  the  Twentieth  o£  November,  1680. 
For  my  honour'd  Friend,  William  Bkythwaite,  Esq. 
Secretary  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord's  Com- 
missioners for  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations, 


SIR, 
At  Two  of  the  Clock  this  Day,  I  met  with  your  Letter 

to  me,  of  the  18th  instant,  and  a  copy  in  it  (which  There 
return  you)  of  some  part  of  Mr.  Fcnn's  Patent  for  Land 
in  .imerica. 

I  am  to  first  premise  to  you,  that  In  cases  of  this  na- 
ture, it  were  most  proper  to  have  the  advice  of  council 
learned  in  the  laws,  for  settling  the  boundiiries  of  any 
new  Patent,  which  may  be  liable  to  encroach  on  those 
of  another's  possession;  but  in  regard  I  remember  well 
the  Duke's  directions,  expressed  in  a  former  letter  from 
me  to  you,  by  his  Royal  Highness's  order,  dated  the  16th 
of  October,  1680,  I  shall  frankly  tell  you  my  thoughts 
thereupon,  viz.  That  I  ^iplieve  the  description  by  lines 
of  longitude  (especially)  and  of  latitude,  are  very  uncer- 
tain, and  so  also  is  it,  under  what  meridian  the  head  of 
JDelaware  river  lies,  which  I  do  believe  hath  never  yet 
been  observed  by  any  careful  artist.  But  it  being  the 
Duke's  intention,  tliat  Mr.  Penn's  grant  be  bounded  on' 
the  east  side  by  Delaware  river,  and  tliat  his  south  limits 
be  twenty  or  tliirty  miles  beyond  Newcastle  (which  co- 
lony of  Newcastle  is  northwards,  and  distinct  from  Mai-y- 
land,  that  being  vmder  the  jurisdiction  of  Lord  Balti- 
more) which  extent  northwards  of  Newcastle  coloiiy, 
we  guess,  may  reach  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  for- 
tieth degree  of  latitude;  therefore  if  Mr.  Penn's  Patent 
be  so  worded  as  to  leave  Newcastle  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  beyond  It  free,  and  to  be  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Delaware  river,  I  think  this  is  all  the  caution  that  needi* 
as  to  the  Duke,  who  will  not  concern  himself  how  far 
north  or  west  jlr.  Pewi's  Patent  takes  in. 
I  v.m,  Sir,  j'our  most  affectionate 
Friend  and  Servant, 

JO.  WERDEN. 

St.  James's,  the  Twenty-third  of  November,  1680. 

For  my  honour'd  Friend,  William  Elaythwalte,  Esq.  Se- 
cretary to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Commis- 
eioners  for  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations. 

SIR, 
Mr.  Penn  having  oflen  fallen  into  dlscoiuse  with  me, 
of  his  concerns  m  idmerica,  since  I  wrote  toj'ou  on  Satur- 
day, I  have  told  him  the  substance  of  what  I  wrote,  and 
he  seems  to  fear,  that  if  his  south  limits  be  rightly  set  at 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  north  from  Newcastle  Town,  b* 
shall  have  so  little  of  the  river  left,  as  very  much  to  pre- 
vent the  hopes  he  hath  of  improving  the  rest  within  his 
Patent;  but,  on  the  other  side,  he  is  willing,  thattwclvc 
English  miles.  North  of  Neivcastle,  be  his  boundary,  and 
believes  the  distance  will  fall  under  the  beginning  of 
the  fovtleth  degree  of  latitude;  I  have  already  signified 
to  you,  all  I  know  of  the  Duke's  mind  herein,  which  is, 
in  general,  to  keep  some  convenient  distance  from  New- 
castle, Northwards,  for  a  boundary-  to  that  colony.  But 
I  confess  I  do  not  understand,  why  it  is  precisely  neces- 
sary to  insist  on  just  such  a  number  of  miles,  more  or  less. 
in  a  country  of  which  we  know  so  little,  and  when  all  the 
benefits  are  intended  to  this  Patentee  which  others  en- 
jov;  so  as  I  submit  this  point  to  their  Lordships  consider- 
ation, and  do  not  think  it  material  to  add  more  at  pre- 
sent, from 

Your  very  affectionate  Friend  and  Servant, 

JO.  Werden, 
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Council  Chamber,  the  Sixteenth  of  December,  1680. 
Summons  to  the  Lord  Baltimore's  Ag-ciit,  Mi\  Ruik:  and 
to  Sir  John  Werden,  about  Mr.  Fenn's  Patent. 
SIR, 
The  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
for  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations,  have  appointed  to 
hear  the  Exceptions  of  my  Lord  Baltimore,  against  the 
Draught  of  Mi-.  Perm's  Patent,  formerly  sent  j  ou,  on  Sa- 
Uirday,  the  18th  instant,  at  Four  in  the  afternoon;  and 
you  are  desired  not  to  fail  in  your  attendance  at  the 
time,  their  Lordships  being  then  resolved  to  proceed  to 
a  resolution  in  tli  at  matter. 

lam. 


Mr.  BURK, 


SIR, 


The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions, find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  the  Settlement  of  Mr. 
Pewi's  Patent,  to  discourse  with  you,  concerning  it;  and 
have  therefore  commanded  me,  to  desire  you  to  attend 
on  Saturday  the  18th  instant,  at  Four  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Perm's  boundaries  settled  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 

Nm-th. 
'  as  the  same  is  bounded  on  the  East  by  Dela- 

•  ware,  from  the  twelve  miles  distance  Northward  of 

•  Newcastle  Town,  beginning  o||jhe  fortieth  degree  of 
'  Nffrthern  latitude,  unto  the  three  and  fourtieth  degi-ee 

•  of  Northern  latitude,  if  the  said  river  doth  extend  so 

•  far  Northward;  but  if  the  said  river  shall  not  extend  so 

•  far  Northward,  then  by  the  said  river,  so  far  as  it  doth 

•  extend;  and  from  the  head  of  the  said  river,  the  East- 
'  em  bounds  are  to  be  determined  by  a  meridian  line,  to 

•  be  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  said  river,  unto  the  said 
'  three  and  fortieth  degree;  tlie  said  lands  to  extend 

•  Westward  five  degrees  in  longitude,  to  be  computed 

•  from  the  said  Eastern  bounds;  and  the  said  lands  are 
'  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  beginning  of  the  three 

•  and  fortieth  degree  of  Northern  latitude,  and  on  a  cir- 

•  cle  drawn  at  twelve  miles  distance  from  Neiccastle, 

•  Northwards  and    Westwards,  unto  the  South,   by  the 

•  beginning  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  Northern  latitude; 
'  another  by  a  strait  line  Westward,  to  tlie  limit  of  longi- 

•  tude  abovementloned,  excepting  all  lands  within  twelve 

•  miles  of  the  Town  of  Newcastle,  that  shall  happen  to 

•  lie  within  the  said  bounds,  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
'  Royal  Highness,  or  his  Tenants  or  Assigns.' 

Letter  from  the  Attorney-General,  about  Jlr.  Penn's 
Patent. 
May  it  please  your  Lordships, 
1  have  considered  the  Petition  of  Mr.  William,  Penn,  1 
praying  his  Majesty  to  grant  unto  him  a  tract  of  land,  in  ! 
America,  lying  Noi-th  of  Maryland,  bounded  on  the  East,  \ 
by  Delaware  hny;  to  the  Westward,  by  the  Indian  coun-  i 
tries,  as  Maryland;  and  do  not  find,  that  such  bounda- 
ries do  intrench  upon  the  Lord  Baltimore's  Province  of 
Maryland^  which  is  bounded  Southward,  by  a  part  of 
Virdnia;  Eastward,  by  the  main  ocean,  and  Delaware 
river;  and  Northward,  by  that  part  of  Delaware  river  that 
licth  in  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude;  and  so  by  a  di- 
rect line  Westward,  through  the  continent. 

And  the  Patent  granted  to  his  Royal  Highness,  of 
New-York,  being  bounded  Westward,  by  \.\\c  Euat  side 
of  Delaware  bay,  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the 
grant  desired  by  Mr<  Penn,  which  is  bounded  Eastwnrd- 
ly,  by  Delawarehxy  or  river;  so  that  the  tract  of  land  de- 
sired by  Mr,  Penn,  seems  to  be  undisposed  of  by  his  Ma- 
jesty, except  the  imaginary  lines  of  New-England  Pa- 
tents, which  are  bounded  Westvvardly  by  the  main 
ocean,  should  give  them  a  recal,  though  impracticable 
to  all  those  ^st  temtoric. 

But  l'am''further  to  otter  unto  your  Lordships,  that 
there  are  several  Dutch  and  Swedish  Plantations,  which 
have  been  under  the  English  government,  that  lie  scat- 
tered on  the  Westward  of  Delaware  river,  and  some  of 


them  perhaps  within  the  bounds  of  Mr.  Perm's  Petition^ 
and  have,  for  a  long  time,  either  acknowledged  the  pro- 
tection of  his  Rc}  ai'liighness,  who  took  them  from  the 
Dutch,  upon  the  conquest  of  Ncw-Yorlr,  or  of  the  Lord 
Baltimore,  near  wliose  borders  they  are  settled;  and  how 
far  Mr.  Perm's  grant  may,  in  this  consideration,  concern 
his  neighboui's,  is  most  humbly  submitted  to  your  Lord- 
ships. 

Report  of  Mr.  Penn's  Patent. 
May  it  please  your  Majesty, 
In  obedience  to  j'our  Majesty's  order,  signified  unto 
us  by  the  Eaii  of  Sunderland,  on  the  First  of  June  last, 
we  had  prepared  the  draught  of  a  charter,  constituting 
William  Perm,  Esq.  absolute  proprietary  of  a  tract  of 
land  in  America,  therein  mentioned,  which  we  humbly 
present  to  your  Majesty,  for  your  royal  approbation, 
leaving  also  the  naming  of  the  said  province  to  your  Ma- 
jest)',  which  is  most  humbly  submitted. 

REPORT 

Of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  Superintend  the 
Erection  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiarj-,  near 
Philadelphia,  on 
THE  PENAL  CODE. 
{Concluded  from  page  267.] 
The  report  thus  tediously,  though  necessarily  pro- 
tracted, might  now  be  closed  but  that  we  deem  it  requi- 
site to  notice  some  remarks  on  the  construction  of  the 
Eastern  penitentiary  of  this  state,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  Auburn  system  of  punishment,  which  have  been 
published  in  the  Boston  Prison  Society  report.     In  or- 
der to  a  full  understanding  of  our  remarks  on  these  ob- 
servations, we  submit  an  extract  from  said  report: 

New  State  Prison  in  Philadelphia. 

Location.  "  This  prison  is  located  on  elevated 
ground,  about  two  and  an  half  miles  north  west  of  this 
city  and  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Schuylkill  river." 

(.'oNSTuccTioN.  Tlie  yard  Avail  which  is  built  of  stone, 
thirty  feet  high,  encloses  nearly  twelve  acres.  The 
building  for  the  keeper's  house,  and  the  offices  of  the 
prison  gorernment,  makes  a  part  of  the  south  wall,  on 
each  side  of  the  centre.  The  magnificence  of  this  pail 
of  the  prison  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  yard 
wall  cost  about  ^200,000.  On  the  centi-e  of  the  yard  is 
erected  the  observatoiy,  and  on  seven  lines  diverging 
from  the  observatory  towards  the  wall,  the  blocks  of 
cells.  The  cells  are  arranged  in  two  rows  in  seven  one 
story  buildings,  on  opposite  sides  of  seven  passages,  ex- 
tending from,  the  obscrvatorj^  towards  the  wall  to  the 
ends  of  the  blocks  of  cells.  Connected  with  each  cell 
on  the  outside,  is  an  exercising  yard.  The  entrance  to 
the  cell  is  through  the  exercising  yard.  The  place  of 
obsem  :ition  for  the  keeper  over  the  prisoner,  is  through 
a  small  orifice  opening  from  the  cell  into  the  passage^ 
wliich  may  be  closed  at  pleasure  by  the  keeper  and 
which  is  intended  to  be  kept  generally  shut.  The  only 
mode  of  seeing  the  prisoner  while  confined  in  his  cell,  if 
the  doors  are  shut  is  through  this  orifice.  When  he  i» 
let  out  of  his  cell  into  the  exercising  yard,  he  maj'  be 
seen  either  by  opening  the  door  of  the  exercising  yard, 
or  by  walking  on  the  top  of  tlie  wall  over  the  exercising 
yard.  Tiie  wall  of  the  exercising  yard  is  so  high  that 
he  cannot  be  seen  from  the  principal  observatory  in  the 
centre  of  the  large  yard,  unless  the  observatory  is  raised 
to  a  height  far  above  that  contemplated  in  the  original 
plan.  The  entrance  to  the  cell  from  the  exercising  yard, 
is  secured  by  double  doors;  one  on  each  surface  of  the 
wall :  the  inner  door  of  grated  iron,  and  the  outer  door 
of  plank.  The  orifice  between  the  cell  and  the  passage: 
which  is  large  enough  to  admit  the  face  of  a  man,  is  se- 
cured b}'  double  dcors  of  plank.  For  ventilation  there 
are  several  holes  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  near  the 
floor  of  the  cell  passing  through  tlic  wall  into  the  exer- 
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cising-  yard;  and  several  small  angular  flues  passing-  off 
through  the  wall  between  the  cell  and  the  passage, 
about  ten  feet  above  the  floor.  The  mode  of  heating- 
now  proposed,  is  by  admitting  wai'm  air  into  each  cell 
through  a  small  orifice  opening  into  an  air  ch.amber, 
wliich  is  to  extend  the  whole  length  of  each  passage  be- 
neath the  floor.  Whether  the  ventilators  into  the  exer- 
cising yards  and  the  orifices  into  the  air  chamber,  will 
not  open  a  communication  between  the  prisoners  in  dif- 
ferent cells,  can  ordy  be  told  by  experiment.  If  it  should 
be  so,  there  would  be  no  way  to  prevent  communica- 
tion except  by  altering  the  construction,  unless  a  keep- 
er could  be  placed  in  each  air  chamber  and  in  each  ex- 
ercising yard.  It  would  require  more  keepers  than  pri- 
soners to  prevent  communication  in  this  way.  Whether 
it  is  practicable  so  to  construct  two  cells  or  apartments 
adjoining  each  other,  that  there  cannot  possibly  be  any 
communication  between  two  persons  confined  in  them, 
while  they  are  furnished  with  sufficient  free  ventilation, 
is  a  point  never  yet  so  tested  by  experience  within  our 
knowledge,  either  in  prisons  or  lunatic  asylums  as  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing.  It  is  not  done  at 
the  lunatic  asylum  in  Charlestown,  and  it  was  not  done 
at  the  new  prison  in  Phikdelphia  in  April,  1827,  for  the 
cells  were  not  completed.  If  it  could  be  done,  tlie  ques- 
tion deserves  consideration  whetlier  it  ought  to  be  done; 
for  the  case  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  a  large  prison,  in 
which  a  prisoner  is  taken  violently  sick.  Now  if  they 
are  confined  in  cells,  from  which  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  of  them  to  be  heard  even  by  the  person  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  how  shall  the  keeper  know  that  the  pri- 
soner demands  attention  ?  It  is  true  tliat  there  might  be 
pipes  extending  from  each  cell  to  the  keeper's  apart- 
ment, so  that  the  keeper  would  know  if  the  prisoner  was 
in  distress;  but  no  such  thing  is  proposed.  The  senti- 
nel in  the  passage  would  hear  the  noise  of  the  prisoner 
if  the  doors  were  kept  open;  but  it  is  proposed  to  keep 
them  shut  to  prevent  the  prisoners  from  seeing  each 
other  and  hearing  each  other  across  the  passage,  so  that 
the  sentinel  would  only  know  the  condition  of  the  pri- 
soner when  he  opened  the  door  to  look  in  upon  him. — 
The  sentinel  being  placed  in  the  air  chamber  or  in  the 
exercising  yard  might  probably  hear  the  prisoner;  but 
it  is  not  proposed  to  keep  a  sentinel  in  either  of  these 
places.  As  the  prison  is  constructed,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  know  when  the  prisoner  is  in  distress." 

"  And  while  the  sentinel  could  not  hear  the  piisoner, 
the  prisoners  would  have  a  better  opportunity  to  hear 
each  other.  The  sentinel  in  the  passag-e  could  not  hear 
the  conversation  of  the  prisoners  through  the  air  cham- 
ber, because  the  sound  would  pass  under  the  floor  of 
of  the  passage.  And  when  the  prisoners  are  let  out  of 
the  cells  into  the  exercising  yards,  the  sentinel  in  the 
passage  could  not  prevent  their  conversing  with  each 
other  over  the  walls.  Nor  is  it  perceived  how  conversa- 
tion over  the  walls  of  the  exercising  jaids  can  be  pre- 
vented, if  a  considerable  number  are  let  out  of  thp  cells 
into  the  yards  at  once.  If  they  should  all  be  let  out  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  require  a  keeper  probably  to 
every  five  yards,  to  prevent  convcrs'ition.  And  even 
with  this  number  of  keepers,  which  v.-ould  be  fift)',  they 
would  labour  under  many  disadvantages  in  preventing 
evil  communication.  The  tops  of  tlie  walls  of  the  exer- 
cising yards  ai'c  not  prepared  for  the  keepers  to  walk  on 
tlicm,  and  the  passages  between  tlie  cells  are  <sj  separat- 
ed from  the  exercising  yards,  that  tlie  keepers  being  in 
the  passages,  could  not  easily  prevent  evil  communica- 
tion, while  the  prisoners  were  in  the  exercising-  yards. — 
The  keepers,  therefore,  would  probably  take  their  sta- 
tion either  in  the  exercising- jards,  or  on  the  outside  of 
the  wall,  while  the  prisoners  were  in  the  exercising 
yards.  If  they  should  do  this,  their  means  of  ])revent 
ing  conversation  would  not  be  good.  If  to  avoid  this 
trouble,  only  a  few  prisoners  should  be  let  out  at  the 
same  time  in  the  exercising  yard?,  and  these  should  bo 
in  yards  separate  from  each  other,  it  would  require  a 
great  deal  of  time  from  a  number  of  keepers  to  let  them 


all  out  of  the  cells  daily.  If  it  is  not  done  as  often  as 
this,  the  question  would  arise  whether  it  is  expedient  to 
build  two  hundred  and  fifty  exercising  yards,  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  prisoners." 

"It  has  been  urged  in  favour  of  this  plan  of  building, 
that  it  gives  gi-eat  facilities  for  inspection:  so  great  that 
the  keeper  in  the  observatory  in  the  centre  of  the  large 
yard,  as  well  as  the  keepers  in  the  lofty  towers  on  tho 
external  wall,  may  overlook  the  whole  establishment. 
It  is  true,  that  they  can  see  from  tliose  points  of  obser- 
vation the  roofs  of  the  cells,  and  the  tops  of  the  walls  of 
the  exercising  yards,  but  it  is  also  true,  that  they  cannot 
see  the  prisoner,  when  they  are  in  their  cell;  nor  while 
they  are  in  their  exercising  yards,  unless  the  prisoners 
choose  to  show  themselves.  From  the  tower  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  south  wall,  which  is  one  of  the  most  lofty,  the 
eye  can  see  no  farther  into  the  exercising  yard  of  the 
nearest  cell,  than  the  top  of  the  door  between  the 
exercising  yard  and  tire  ceil.  The  plan  of  building, 
therefore,  does  not  afford  great  facilities  for  inspection; 
but  on  the  contrary,  makes  inspection  very  difficult  and 
expensive  both  in  regard  to  time  and  labour." 

"There  is  a  pecularityin  the  construction  not  yetmen- 
tioned.  Each  cell  is  a  water  closet.  From  what  may 
be  seen  of  similar  places  in  hospitals,  prisons,  and  steam 
boats,  we  are  apprehensive  that  this  part  of  the  design 
v.ill  fail.  It  will  be  very  expensive  in  the  construction, 
and  probably  will  not  answer  a  good  purpose.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  accomplish  the  object  by  cast  iron  pipes,  ex- 
tending under  the  whole  establishment  and  communica- 
ting with  every  cell.  These  pipes  ai-e  to  be  frequently/ 
filled  with  pure  water,  which  may  be  drawn  off",  in  the 
expectation  that  the  filth  will  be  removed  in  the  cur- 
rent. Apartments  have  often  been  visited,  in  which 
similar  designs  have  been  adoptedfor  the  accomplishment 
of  the  same  object;  but  the  object  was  not  gained.  The 
air  could  with  the  greatest  difficulty  be  inhaled  by  a  per- 
son who  came  from  the  fresh  air.  It  would  be  well  to 
know  whether  this  pecuharity  in  the  plan  will  answer  the 
purpose  in  a  few  cells,  before  the  expense  is  incurred 
of  extending  it  to  the  whole  establishment." 

"The  original  design,  was  so  to  construct  eveiy  apart- 
ment of  the  building  that  it  should  never  be  necessary  to 
remove  the  prisoner  from  his  cell,  and  exercising  yard, 
except  in  cases  of  sickness.  There  is  therefore  no  cha- 
ple  for  divine  worship,  on  the  sabbath;  no  place  for 
morning  or  evening  prayers;  no  place  for  communicating 
insti-uction  of  any  kind;  and  no  place  for  labour,  except 
the  cell  or  the  exercising  yard.  This  would  make  in- 
struction difficult,  and  labour,  if  it  should  be  introduced 
unproductive. 

"  In  regard  to  instruction,  twenty  persons  could  not 
communicate  as  much  in  the  same  time,  to  a  given  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  as  one  might  communicate  to  the  same 
number  in  the  same  time,  in  buildings  constructed  with 
reference  to  this  object.  If  then  it  is  admitted,  as  it  has 
been  by  one  of  the  commissioners,  that  the  importance 
of  instruction  is  never  to  be  disregarded,  the  difficulty 
still  remains,  that  there  is  no  convenient  place  forgiving 
instruction.  If  the  teacher,  whether  a  director  of  the  m- 
stitution,  a  benevolent  friend  or  a  stated  chaplain,  can 
on]  V  approach  the  prisoner  in  his  cell,  through  the  exer- 
cising yard,  or  the  small  orifice  between  the  passage  and 
the  cell,  it  will  be  so  l.iborious  as  to  render  it  probable 
that  very  little  instruction  will  be  given." 

I'he  first  inaccuracy  we  notice  is,  in  '•elation  to  the 
cost  of  the  yard  wall  which  is  stated  to  be  !^200,000, 
whereas  it  should  be  §100,000.  This  wall  is  650  feet 
long,  on  each  side  of  the  enclosure,  and  is  at  the  founda- 
tion eight  feet  thick,  battering  to  three  feet  at  the  top. 
The  wall  is  thirty  feet  high  from  tl^.e  regulated  surface 

of  the  yard.  .      .      .    ^  ^, 

The  second  inaccuracy  we  notic«  is,  that  the  pnsoner 
camiot  be  seen  in  the  exercising  yaj-d  from  the  observa- 
torv  It  is  true,  that  he  cannot  in  everj-  part  of  it;  but  il  he 
attempts  to  scale  the  wall,  or  force  the  outer  door,  he 
can  be  seen  in  tune  to  give  notice  to  the  keeper  who  will 
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be  on  duty  in  front  of  these  yards,  wliile  tlie  prisoners 
are  exercising',  and  can  easily  secure  him.  The  fear  of 
detection  will  operate  to  deter  the  prisoner  from  all  at- 
tempts. 

The  third  inaccuracy  is  in  respect  to  the  ventilations 
from  the  cells  into  the  exercising^  yards,  and  the  orifices 
into  the  air  chamber,  which  it  is  feared  will  afford  a 
communication  between  the  prisoners  in  the  different 
cells.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  guard  against  this  evil 
before  the  present  cells  were  constructed,  by  erecting 
two  model  cells,  in  which  the  experiments  wei-e  made. 
The  ventilators  and  orifices  are  consti-ucted  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  prevent  the  tenant  of  one  cell  from  speak- 
ing to  or  being  heard  by  his  neighbour.  The  commis- 
sioners have  no  fear  on  this  point. 

The  fourth  inaccuracy,  is  in  relation  to  the  difficulty  of 
giving  notice  to  the  keeper,  when  a  prisoner  is  sick. — 
The  same  notice  can  be  given  in  this  as  in  other  prisons, 
by  the  prisoner  knocking  ag;dnst  the  small  door,  which 
opens  into  the  pasSage,  in  which  a  keeper  or  watchman 
will  constantly  be  sitting  or  walking.  It  is  moreover 
proper  to  observe,  that  a  contrivance  exists,  which  it  is 
presumed  the  reporter  did  not  notice,  by  which  the  pris- 
oner can  be  seen  by  his  keeper  at  any  moment  lie  pleas- 
es. We  also  feel  satisfied  that  the  difficulty  now  refer- 
red to  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  reporter. 

The  fiflh  inaccuracy  relates  to  the  facility,  with  which 
he  supposes  prisoners  can  converse  over  the  walls  of  the 
exercising  yards.  These  3-ards  ai-e  8  feet  wide,  20  feet 
long  and  the  walls  12  feet  high.  There  are  36  cells  in 
each  block,  therefore  18  cells  and  yards  on  each  side. 
By  letting  out  the  prisoners  in  Nos.'  1.  3.  5.  7.  9. 11.  13. 
15.  17.  at  one  hour,  you  make  a  distance  of  8  feet  and 
two  walls  to  intervene  between  each  cell;  a  space  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  conversation.  Each  block  would  thus 
require  four  hours  every  day  of  the  keeper's  time,  two 
in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon;  to  be  on  duty 
outside  when  the  weather  is  fair,  and  as  no  communica- 
tion can  be  had  inside  between  the  prisoners,  and  as  his 
only  business  will  be  to  attend  on  36  men,  he  can  find  no 
difficulty  in  faithfully  performing  it.  Besides  if  on  ex- 
periment, it  shall  be  found  necessar)',  a  gallery  or  walk 
on  the  top  of  the  3'ard  walls  can  be  constructed  at  a  mod- 
erate expense;  but  it  is  believed  by  practical  men  ac- 
quainted with  prisons  that  this  will  not  be  found  neces- 
sary. 

The  sixth  inaccuracy  we  notice  in  the  report,  refers 
to  the  water  closet  in  the  cells.  It  st.ates  'that  the  pipes 
extending  under  the  whole  establishment  and  commu- 
nicating with  every  cell,  are  to  be  frequently  filled  with 
pure  water  whicli  may  be  drawn  off  in  the  expectation 
that  the  filth  will  be  removed  in  the  current." — Now  the 
fact  is,  that  the  pipes  are  to  be  consfanlli/  filled  with  wa- 
ter, m  which  the  filth  will  be  kept  in  a 'floating  slate  for 
Bome  time,  and  then  by  opening  tjie  valves  at  tlie  end 
of  the  main  pipe,  the  whole  of  their  contents  will  be  car- 
ried oflT  into  a  common  sewer  by  a  strong  current  of 
fresh  water;  and  when  sufficiently  cleansed,  which  will 
be  accomplished  in  a  few  moments,  the  valves  arc  to  be 
closed  and  the  pipes  refilled  witli  pure  water.  Tliis  can 
be  efrected  as  often  during  the  day  as  mav  be  necessary. 
Besides  it  is  obvious  to  eveiT  attentive  observer  that  the 
construction  of  these  cells  affords  sufficient  ventilation  to 
remove  any  impurity  of  air  which  migiittcmporavily  arise. 
We  believe  that  the  mode  of  constructing  thc-.e  water- 
closets,  will  eficctually  prevent  the  evils 'usualiy  arising 
from  such  contrivances,  and  which  arise  entirely  from 
the  mode  of  constructing  them. 

The  seventh  objection  is,  that  "there  is  no  ch;\pel  for 
divine  worship;  no  place  for  morning  or  evening  pray- 
ers; noplace  for  communicating  instruction  of  anv'kind."" 
The  halls  of  each  block  of  cells  furnish  chajjols.  P,v 
opening  the  feed  doors  of  each  cell  and  placing  a  tliin 
•creen  m  the  centre  of  the  hall,  from  one  ciul  to  the 
^K  k'ii"  P''^'^^"^^  t'^e  prisoners  seeing  each  other  across 
the  hall,  and  the  religious  instructor  taking  his  station  in 
tn«  ecMtro  of  the  hall,  he  can  conduct  public  worship  in 


a  manner  so  as  to  be  heard  by  even;'^  person  in  his  cell. 
E.ach  prisoner  will  have  a  bible.  The  instructor,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  attend  to  their  rehgious  improvement, 
not'only  on  the  s.abbath,  but  during  the  week,  will  have 
ample  opportunity  of  visiting  each  prisoner,  and  by  sit- 
ting opposite  the  aperture,  communicating  with  the  pas- 
sage, and  conversing  with  him,  he  may  give  him  person- 
al advice  more  efi'ectuallj'  than  is  done  in  any  prison  in 
the  United  States,  or  to  any  entire  congregation  of 
christians.  A  respectable  clergyman  from  a  sister  state 
who  lately  visited  the  penitentiary,  and  to  whom  the 
above  objections  were  stated,  tried  the  experiment  in 
one  of  the  halls,  whether  he  could  be  heard  by  a  person 
in  the  remotest  cell,  the  feed  door  of  which  was  open, 
while  the  speaker  stood  neai*  the  centre  of  the  hall.  He 
was  distinctly  heard,  and  said  he  had  not  the  least  doubt 
that  religious  instruction  could  be  as  effectually  commu- 
nicated if  not  better  in  tliis  institution  than  in  any  other. 

As  to  labour  to  be  performed  by  the  prisoners  the  re- 
porter is  con-ect.  It  never  was  the  design  of  the  legis- 
lature who  passed  the  law,  or  of  those  who  planned  and 
built  the  prison  to  introduce  labour  into  the  system.  We 
have  in  the  former  part  of  this  report,  shown,  that  the 
solitary  confinement,  which  was  tried  at  Maine  and  at 
Auburn,  is  not  the  solitary  confinement  of  our  system; 
and  therefore  further  remark  on  this  part  of  the  Boston 
report  is  needless. 

Another  inaccuracy  in  said  report  is,  that,  "the  legis- 
latm-e  of  the  state  appointed  a  committee  about  eighteen 
months  since  to  examine  certain  prisons,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  among  other  things  whether  the 
plan  adopted  in  Philadelphia  is  good;  and  tliat  the  com- 
mittee reported  against  the  new  prison  so  far,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  legislature  from  making  an  appropriation  in 
favour  of  it  at  the  last  session."  This  statement  is  in- 
coiTect  in  this,  that  the  commissioners  were  not  appoint- 
ed for  an^'sucli  object  asthat  above  stated,  for  their  duty 
as  prescribed  by  the  act,  "is,  to  revise  the  penal  code 
of  this  commonwealth,  to  suggest  what  alterations  and 
changes,  should  take  place  in  the  system,  and  to  report 
a  bill  to  the  next  legislature,  adapted  to  and  modelled 
on  the  principle  of  labour  and  solitary  confinement,  to- 
gether with  such  suggestions  and  observations,  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  a  proper  determination  on  this  subject." 
They  were  also  directed  "to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
next  legislature  a  body  of  rules  for  the  internal  police 
and  government  of  and  treatment  of  prisoners  in  the 
penitentiaries  within  the  commonwealth;"*  and  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  additional  information  upon  the 
subjects  submitted  to  them,  they  were  autliorised  to 
visit  at  least  two  of  the  penitentiaries  in  other  states. 
The  partial  report  made  by  these  commissioners  at  the 
last  session,  had  no  influence  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  buildings,  or  in  preventing  the  legislature  from 
making  an  appropriation  in  favour  of  it.  No  additional 
appropriation  was  asked,  inasmuch  as  that  made  in  a 
previous  session  had  not  been  entirely  expended  until 
recently.  We  should  not  have  deemed  it  necessai-y  to 
notice  so  particulai-ly  these  inaccuracies,  were  they  not 
calculated  to  make  an  unfavourable  and  unjust  impres- 
sion, as  to  the  system  of  solitary  confinement,  and  the 
character  of  the  buildings  constructed  under  our  care  to 
cany  it  into  effect. 

We  agree  with  the  reporter,  "  that  it  is  a  question 
deeply  interesting  to  the  whole  community;  and  no  per- 
sonal gratification,  or  prcvioijs  bias,  or  personal  friend- 
ship, ouglit  to  prevent  any  manJi'om  giving  all  the  facts 
in  relation  to  tlie  case,  a  candid  consideration,  and  the 
results  a  decided  and  temperate  and  open  declaration." 

The  character  of  the  prison  at  Auburn,  about  which 
so  much  is  said  of  a  recommendatory  character  by  the 
author  of  the  Boston  report,  and  which  was  noticed  in 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  to  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  at  their  last  session,  attracted  our  attention; 
and  we  deemed  it  proper  to  authorise  the  committee, 

•  Vide  report  of  March,  1826. 
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who  were  appointed  to  prepare  this  report,  to  visit  the 
prison  during'  the  last  summer.  Two  of  tlie  committee, 
Messrs.  T.  Bradford,  junior  and  S.  li.  Wood,  who  have 
served  for  many  yeai-s  as  inspectors  of  tlie  Pliiladelphia 
prison,  did  visit  Auburn,  and  spent  a  number  of  days, 
separately  investigating  tl\e  internal  police  of  tiiat  prison. 
The  following  statement  is  presented,  as  the  result  of 
their  observations  and  opinions. 

The  New-York  state  prison  at  Auburn  is  located  in  the 
village  of  that  name  about  164  miles  west  of  Albanj'.  The 
situation  is  pleasant  and  healthful.  It  is  g-overned  by  a 
board  of  five  inspectors,  residing  in  the  village;  who  are 
appointed  every  two  years  by  the  governor  and  senate. 
The  officers  are  a  keeper,  deputy  keeper,  clerk,  sixteen 
assistant  keepers,  who  are  all  master  workmen,  in  the 
shops,  five  guards,  a  gate-keeper,  physician  and  chap- 
lain, who  are  all  appointed  by  the  inspectors,  and  re- 
moveable  at  their  pleasure.  The  salaries  of  these  offi- 
cers, amount  to  $11,430  per  annum. 

The  convicts  are  employed  during  the  day,  at  hard 
labour  in  shops,  in  the  usual  employments  of  prisons, 
under  the  constant  inspection  of  the  keepers.  They  are 
required  under  severe  penalties,  to  labour  diligently  in 
silence,  not  to  look  off  their  work  at  spectators,  not  to 
converse  or  speak  to  each  other  or  to  any  person  who 
does  not  belong  to  the  institution,  and  only  to  a  keeper 
when  it  is  necessarj',  and  then  to  do  it  witli  an  humble 
sense  of  their  degraded  situation. 

"The  convicts  marching  to  and  from  their  rest,  meals 
and  labour,  at  precise  times,  in  perfect  silence,  moving 
in  separate  corps,  in  single  file,  with  a  slow  lock  step, 
erect  posture,  keeping  exact  time,  with  their  faces  in- 
clined towards  their  keepers;  (that  they  m.ay  detect  con- 
versation) and  their  appearance  excites  in  the  spectator 
feelings  somewhat  similar  to  those  caused  by  a  military 
funeral,  and  to  tlie  convicts,  impressions  not  entirely  dis- 
similar to  those  of  culprits  when  marching  to  the  gal- 
lows."    At  night  each  convict  is  confined  alone  in  a 
cell,  the  construction  of  which  is  given  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  report.     This  apartment  is  one  of  peculiar 
gloom  and  solemnity.     In  every  cell  a  bible  is  placed; 
and  on  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon  those  vi'ho  are 
unable  to  read,  attend  a  Sabbath  school  in  the  chapel, 
under  the  care  of  some  of  the  students  of  the  Theologi- 
cal seminary,  situated  in  the  village  of  Aubui-n.     This 
school  is  opened  and  closed  with  prayer,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved by  the  keeper  to  be  productive  of  much  moral 
advantage  to  those  who  attend  it.     At  ten  o'clock,  all 
the  convicts  who  are  able,  attend  public  worship  in  the 
chapel.     They  have  narrow  seats  witli  backs  so  that 
they  sit  comfortably,  facing  the  minister  without  looking 
at  each  others  countenance.     A  sermon  is  delivered  by 
the  chaplain  and  usual  divine  services  performed,  except 
singing.     Small  platforms  are  erected  at  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  chapel,  where  the  turnkeys  sit  so  elevated 
as  perfectly  to  overlook  every  convict.     All  the  turn- 
keys are  required  to  attend  divine  worship  at  the  pri- 
son, except  one  in  the  north  wing  and  one  in  the  kitch- 
en.   After  service  the  convicts  rise  and  march  out  in 
single  file,  under  the  care  of  their  keepers;  pass  through 
the  wash  room,  where  they  obtain  their  rations  and  cans 
of  water,  to  the  cells  where  they  are  locked  up  until 
Monday  morning.     The  chaplain  visits  them  and  con- 
verses separately  with  as  many  as  the  time  allows,  at 
their  doors;  and  in  process  of  time  he  is  enabled  to  g-o 
through  the  whole  number  in  this  manner.     The  chap- 
lain also  visits  the  sick,  in  the  hospital  almost  daily,  and 
he  has  permission  to  speak  to  these  men  at  other  times; 
but  in  all  these  offices  of  kindness   he   is  particularly 
mindful  to  maintain  the   order  and  discipline  of  the 
prison. 

The  punishment  inflicted  for  the  least  violation  of  the 
rules  or  regulations  is  tvhipping.  "This  is  to  be  done 
by  a  raw  hide  whip  applied  to  the  back  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  expose  the  head,  face  or  eyes,  or  in  any 
way  to  put  the  convicts  health  or  limbs  in  danger;  the 
jise  of  an}^  stick  or  cane  or  any  other  weapon  or  of  the 


fist^or  feet  are  now  strictly  forbidden,  except  in  case  of 
self  defence." 

"  It  is  in  accordance  witli  these  principles  that  the  rod 
Oiay  be  used  upon  the  convicts  by  the  overseers  of  their 
conduct  and  labour  in  the  shops  and  yards  to  suppress 
rebellion,  enforce  obedience,  and  to  prevent  aggressions 
while  in  the  act  of  commission.  But  when  the  misde- 
meanour has  been  consummated  and  is  passed  and  done, 
the  offetice  is  to  be  reported  to  the  inspectors,  who  arc 
authorised  by  law  to  have  the  prisoner  whipped  in  the 
presence  of  at  least  two  of  them. "  To  use  the  language 
of  one  of  the  judges  of  that  state,  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury  in  a  recent  trial  of  a  keeper  for  assault  and  battery 
in  whipping  a  convict;  the  we/fare  of  sociefi/,  as  well  as 
the  reformat  ion  of  the  convict,  required  that  C07ivicts  nhmild 
feel  that  they  were  in  reality  the  slaves  of  the  state;  that 
they  should  hold  no  communication  with  each  other  by 
word  or  action;  that  they  should  deeply  feel  the  awful 
degradation  and  misery,  to  which  their  vicious  courses 
had  reduced  them;  that  they  should  feel  that  the  ordi- 
nary sympathies  of  our  nature  could  not  be  extended  to 
them,  consistently  with  the  welfare  of  society  and  that 
they  must  not  be  indulged."  We  cannot  forbear  the 
remark  that  men  so  degraded  and  debased  are  not  like- 
ly to  become  good  citizens  when  released  from  their 
slavery. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  principally  derived  from 
the  narrative  lately  published,  by  the  agent  and  keeper, 
Gershom  Powers,  Esq.  and  corresponds  with  what  the 
committee  saw  and  heard. 

To  the  politeness  and  attention  of  the  keeper  and  the 
subordinate  officers,  as  well  as  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Curtis, 
the  chaplain,  the  committee  were  greatly  indebted,  for 
tlie  facilities  afforded  in  the  examination.  They  were 
permitted  to  converse  with  any  of  the  convicts  privately 
and  apart  from  the  keeper  or  his  officers.  The  com- 
mittee met  with  several  persons,  who  had  been  convicts 
in  tlie  Philadelphia  prison;  and  with  them  as  with  others 
held  free  conversation.  These  prisoners  uniformly  de- 
clared, that  the  discipline  was  very  severe;  that  under 
Mr.  Powers'  administration,  it  was  as  humane  as  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  he  could  make  it,  but  that,  under 
a  former  keeper  it  had  been  cruel  in  the  extreme. 
They  stated  they  could  converse  with  each  other  in 
their  cells  by  means  of  ventilating  tubes,  which  pass 
through  the  cells,  and  also  that  they  converse  together 
at  other  times.  One  of  the  committee  was  informed  by 
a  prisoner  under  examination,  (who  was  an  en- 


tire stranger  to  him, )  that  the  day  before,  one  of  his  fel- 
low prisoners,  who  had  been  in  "the  Philadelphia  prison, 
mentioned  to  him  the  name  of  this  gentleman,  and  his 
place  of  residence;  and  they  appeared  to  know  all  th« 
Philadelphia  prisoners  in  tlie  house,  the  names  of 
many  of  whom  were  thus  made  known  to  the  commit- 
tee. This  remai-k  is  made,  in  opposition  to  a  statement 
made  in  the  Boston  report,  that  the  convicts  could  not 
converse  with  each  other;  and  that,  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  association,  they  did  not  know  each 
other's  names,  so  excellent  was  tlie  government  of  the 
prison.  Some  of  these  convicts  spoke  much  of  the  in- 
struction and  advice  they  received  from  tlieir  excellent 
chaplain;  whicli  the  silence  and  solitude  of  their  cells 
rendered  more  effectual,  and  which  by  the  Divine  bless- 
ing resulted  in  permanent  advantage. 

That  there  have  been  some  cases  of  severe  and  cruel 
treatment  in  this  prison,  no  one  can  question,  who  has 
read  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  visit 
the  state  prison  at  Auburn,  made  to  the  senate  of  New 
York, January  13,  1827. 

The  4octrine  maintained  and  practised  is,  that  every 
overseer  has  the  right  to  inflict  chastisement  on  the  spot, 
for  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  violation  of  rule,  even  for 
the  turning  of  the  eye  on  a  visitor.  One  of  the  keeper* 
said  to  a  visitor,  "  we  pay  promptly,  we  do  not  give 
credit." 

-The  following  cases,  taken  from  the  report  of  Hic 
commissioners,  last  mentioned,  shows  the  danger  of  en- 
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trusting-  to  subordinate  officers  the  power  of  punishinsf, 
when  in  the  judgment  of  the  principal  keeper,  or  the 
inspectors  no  punishment  ouglit  to  be  inflicted. 

"A  prisoner  emjiloycd  in  carrying'  in  wood,  took  up 
a  crabbed  stick  and  asked  the  g'liard  whetlicr  he  should 
carry  in  that  stick,  for  wliicii  tlie  g-u:u-d  made  him  kneel 
down  and  whipped  him,  and  afterwards  alledged  as  a 
reason,  that  the  prisoner  knew  he  ought  to  cari-y  in  the 
stick,  and  had  no  right  to  speak  to  him."  "  We  pre- 
sent this  case  as  an  ouU-ageous  abuse,  because  the  guard 
had  no  right  to  whip  in  any  case,  and  because  the  of- 
fence was  flight.  Tlie  act  was  probably  innocently 
meant,  and  it  was  not  in  a  shop  nor  public,  and  was  such 
as  the  agent  would  no  doubt  have  forgiven.  The  guard 
is  since  dischai'ged." 

"In  the  fixll  of  1825,  Charles  Wood,  then  assistant 
keeper,  and  since  discharg-ed,  being  in  the  coopers 
shop,  to  relieve  Mr.  Biut,  saw  one  Beeman,  a  convict, 
making  gestures,  and  as  Wood  said,  laughing,  for  which 
"Wood  gave  him  six  or  eight  blows  with  a  stlch,  consi- 
dering the  convict  as  making  sport.  Mr.  Burr,  the  re- 
gular liead  of  that  shop  testifies,  that  on  inquiry,  he  be- 
came satisfied  that  Beeman  was  only  making  a  gesture 
for  a  tool,  and  he  was  grieved  at  the  punishment,  as 
Beeman  was  a  well  disposed  convict.  We  agree  with 
this  respectable  keeper,  who  has  now  resigned  his 
place,  that  this  punishment  was  too  hasty  and  rash,  and 
therefore  abusive;  the  more  so  as  keepers  on  the  relief 
in  the  shops  of  otliers  should  not  punish  except  in  cases 
of  urgency. 

"  Doctor  Tuttle,  who  was  formerly  the  physician  to 
the  prison  in  answer  to  the  second  interrogatory  stated, 
that  cases  of  punishment  so  severe  as  to  require  hospital 
treatment  were  very  common,  perhaps  every  month, 
and  that  he  considered  them  as  abuses,  from  the  severity 
of  the  punishment,  and  the  absence  of  the  inspectors. 
Having  in  his  hand  the  hospital  book,  he  gave  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  convicts  thus  punished,  viz.  Andrew  La 
Tulip,  Bisshell  Cassidy,  Perrin  De  Comus,  Gardner  and 
Williams." 

"But  on  further  examination,  Doctor  Tuttle  could 
not  inform  us  who  punished  them,  by  whose  autliority, 
nor  whether  in  point  of  fact,  the  inspectors  were  present. 
He  was  desired  to  state  each  case  minutely,  and  beg'in- 
ning  with  the  case  of  Perrin  De  Comus,  he  testified,  that 
this  convict  was  received  into  the  hospital  on  the  11th 
day  of  June,  1825,  the  skin  contused  and  broken  in 
different  places  on  his  back,  and  to  the  calves  of  his 
legs  quite  black  and  suffused  with  blood,  the  strokes 
meeting  each  other,  that  he  was  bled  repeatedly  and  re- 
duced by  medicine  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation, 
and  had  a  wash  of  salt  and  vinegar  applied  externally, 
that  he  remained  in  the  hospital  five  days,  after  which 
he  was  sent  to  his  cell  but  probably  not  then  fit  for  la- 
bour." 

"Mr.  Underwood,  testifies  that  he  had  seen  this  con- 
vict, and  he  in  substance  confirmed  the  statement  of 
Doctor  Tuttle  as  to  the  severity  of  the  injury." 

"In  answer  to  trie  minute  inquiry  as  to  the  other 
cases,  Doctor  Tuttle  stated  in  clVect  tiiat  tliese  were  all 
veiy  similar.  We  understood  him  to  state  them  all  from 
the  hospital  book."  "  The  conmiissioners  then  sa}', 
that  they  made  particular  intiuiiy  as  to  the  cases  above 
mentioned,  hut  could, not  obtain  much  furtlier  satisfac- 
tory information."  It  was  generally  admitted,  say  they, 
"  that  these  were  bad  convicts,  l)ut  many  hccpers  con- 
cuiTcd  in  denying  that  they  ever  knew  or  believed  that 
they  received  any  hospital  treatment  for  whi[)ping." 

The  commissioners  further  report,  "that  in  May, 
1825,  one  of  tlic  present  assistant  keepers  knocked 
■down  one  Clark  a  convict  for  not  coming  soon  enough 
out  of  his  cell,  and  kl-cked  him  after  he  was  down. 
Clark  was  a  convict  who  had  recently  come  from  the 
New  York  prison.  We  report  this  case  as  flagiantly 
abusive;  though  the  keeper  in  question  ui  his  general 
conduct  is  a  good  keeper." 

The  case  of  Rachel  "Welsh  a  convict,  who  was  whip- 


ped by  one  of  the  keepers  with  a  cowskin  while  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy,  and  who  died  in  tlie  prison  after  her 
delivery,  is  detailed  in  this  report.  We  forbear  to  insert 
it  owing  to  its  great  length,  but  it  affords  to  our  minds 
abundant  reason,  to  bear  our  testimony  against  the  intro- 
duction into  our  state  of  a  system,  in  which  subordinate 
keepers  are  permitted  to  be  at  once,  the  judge  and  exe- 
cutioner of  tlie  law.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is 
expressly  maintained  by  the  above  named  commission- 
ers, that  this  power  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the 
institution.  We  quote  their  language. — "  We  have  how- 
ever, no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the  power  to  ad- 
minister prompt  correction  with  the  rod  is  withheld  from 
the  assistant  keepers,  who  necessarily  have  almost  the 
whole  cliarge  of  large  numbers  of  convicts  at  a  time, 
every  hope  of  keeping  them  in  order  at  woi-k  may  be 
abandoned." 

One  of  the  convicts  in  that  prison  observed  to  the 
committee,  that  a  prisoner  had  received  twenty-five 
lashes  on  his  back,  for  inadvertently  looking  at  a  gen- 
tleman passing  through  the  shop,  where  he  was,  whom 
he  knew. 

The  principal  keeper,  Mr.  Powers,  appears  to  be  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  promote  the  religious  advantages  af- 
forded to  the  convicts,  and  to  adopt  every  plan  by  which 
he  and  the  subordinate  keepei-s  may  be  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  severity. 

On  the  whole  the  committee  believe  that  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  this  institution,  by  means  of  which  so 
many  men  are  kept  in  subordination,  at  work,  during 
the  da}',  is  terror.  By  the  time  that  prisoners  reach 
Auburn,  they  have  becoine  so  affected  by  the  rumours 
of  its  character,  that  what  they  there  see  and  feel,  in- 
creases tlieir  fear  to  sucli  a  degTee,  that  their  appearance 
and  behaviour  is  as  abject  as  those  of  slaves,  but  this 
phj'sical  restraint  has  not,  nor  can  it  have  any  perma- 
nently reforming  effect  upon  their  minds,  afler  they  have 
left  the  prison.  I'liey  may  leave  the  vicinity  of  Aubm-n, 
but  their  vices  accompany  them.  Doubtless  many  in- 
stances of  reformation  have  occurred  in  this  prison,  but 
they  may  be  attributed  solchj  to  solitary  confinement, 
connected  with  affectionate  advice  and  religious  instruction, 
as  their  history  abundantly  proves.  The  only  advan- 
tage, (if  such  it  may  be  termed)  of  this  system  of  toTor, 
is  the  complete  subjection  and  strict  confinement  to  their 
v/ork  of  so  great  a  number  of  men.  It  is  admitted,  and 
v.'ill  be  obvious  to  all  who  may  inspect  the  prison  at 
Auburn,  that  the  lives  of  the  keepers  would  be  endan- 
gered, if  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  rules  were  per- 
mitted. It  is  therefore  the  vital  interest  of  tlie  keepers, 
to  be  watchful  and  determined. 

The  prison  at  Auburn,  as  thus  described,  is  held  up 
as  a  model  in  the  re])ort  of  the  Boston  Prison  Societj'. 
We  apprehend,  however,  tliat  such  a  system  will  not 
suit  the  meridian  of  Pennsylvania.  Whipping-  for  cer- 
tain offences  committed  in  the  gaol,  was  permitted  by 
the  act  of  1790:  but  in  the  year  1795  the  Legislature  re- 
pealed this  provision  and  substituted  imprisonment  in 
the  solitary  cells  on  bread  and  water,  and  it  has  always 
produced  a  sjilrlt  of  submission  and  obedience. 

In  our  opinion,  tlie  system  we  recommend,  contains 
all  tliat  is  good  in  the  Auburn  system,  and  avoids  that 
whicli  is  cruel  and  tyrannical.  It  permits  no  undertaker 
to  beat,  kick  and  alouse  his  fellow  creature,  whom  the 
law  has  placed  under  his  care,  and  it  requires  no  resort 
to  such  a  system  of  terror  and  cruelty,  to  preserve  order 
and  enforce  submission. 

By  a  law  passed  1826,  the  state  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts, for  the  more  convenient  punishment  of  criminals; 
one  called  the  V/cstern,  tlie  other  the  Eastern  district. 
The  division,  we  fear,  is  not  a  correct  one,  considering 
tlie  poi)ulation  and  the  number  of  criminals  previously 
confined  in  the  l'hihuleli)hia  prison.  In  the  year  1825, 
the  year  before  the  division  above  mentioned,  there 
were  358  iiersons  committed  to  our  prison;  of  tlieseSl 
were  from  counties,  included  in  the.  Western  district, 
and  327  from  those  in  the  Eastern,  of  which  number  274 
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are  from  the  city  and  county  of  Philaclelpliia.  Tlie  rea- 
son of  this  difference  is  to  be  found,  in  the  fact,  that 
crowded  cities  aflibrd  shelter  and  encourag'ement  for  cri- 
minals. We  would  respectfully  sug-gest,  that  the  Sus- 
qaehanna  be  the  boundarj',  and  t'nat  all  persons  who 
may  be  convicted  of  any  of  the  offences  which  shall  be 
punished  by  solitary  confinement  in  any  of  the  counties 
in  the  state,  belong'ing'  to  the  Western  district,  should 
be  sent  to  the  Western  penitentiary  and  those  convicted 
in  the  counties  belong-ing  to  the  Eastern  district,  be  sen- 
tenced for  certain  otfences  to  their  county  prisons,  and 
the  others  to  the  Eastern  penitentiary.  This  arrange- 
ment can  be  altered  whenever  the  entire  plan  of  the 
Eastern  penitentiary  is  completed.  The  following  of- 
fences ought  to  be  punished  in  the  Eastern  penitentiary, 
mui-der  in  the  second  degree,  manslaughter,  high  trea- 
son, rape,  sodomy,  burglar)',  robber}',  arson,  forgery, 
passing  counterfeit  money,  mayhem,  duelling,  horse 
stealing,  perjury,  gaming,  adultery  and  bigamy.  From 
the  records  of  our  prison  it  appears,  that  there  are  now 
in  confinement  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  convicts 
from  counties  wliich  will  belong  to  the  Eastern  prison,  if 
the  Susquehanna  be  made  the  boundary,  and  125  be- 
longing to  those  of  the  Western  prison.  On  examina- 
tion of  tlie  crimes  of  those  who  were  convicted  and  sent 
to  this  prison  during  the  year  1825,  from  the  counties 
cast  of  the  Susquehanna,  we  have  ascertained  that  only 
fifty  were  convicted  of  the  offences  just  enumerated, 
excepting  larceny  aud  some  misdemeanors.  If  we  ex- 
clude from  the  eastern  penitentiary  for  the  present  those 
who  may  be  convicted  of  larceny,  we  shall  have  abund- 
ant room,  to  test  the  experiment  for  two  years. 

It  will  be  proper  to  make  provision  by  law,  for  the 
confinement  of  those  who  maj-  be  hereafter  convicted  in 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  of  larceny,  and  other 
offences  not  punishable  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in 
the  Eastern  penitentiary.  We  therefore  suggest  that 
such  prisoners  be  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary,  in  Wal- 
nut street,  to  be  punished  according  to  the  existing 
laws,  until  the  mean  of  secure  solitary  confinement, 
shall  have  been  provided  for  such  offenders,  at  which 
time  their  unexpired  terms  of  imprisonmeiit  shall  be 
commuted  for  solitary  imprisonment,  in  the  proportions 
of  three  months  to  one,  and  they  removed  to  the  said 
place  of  solitary  confinement. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  on  the  system  of  penal 
lavi^  herein  recommended,  without  expressing  our  deci- 
ded opinion^  that  provision  should  be  made  fur  the  sepa- 
rate confinement  of  all  prisoners  confined  in  the  county 
gaols,  as  convicts,  vagrants  and  prisoners  for  trial.  These 
prisons,  as  now  arranged  and  managed,  are  nurseries  of 
vice;  and  if  we  expect  to  effect  much  good  by  solitary 
confinement,  we  must  break  up  all  associations  of  pri- 
soners in  every  possible  mannei'.  If  it  should  unfortu- 
nately happen  that  an  innocent  person  should  be  cast 
into  prison;  it  will  be  more  comfortable  to  him  to  have  a 
separate  apartment  for  the  short  period  of  his  confine- 
ment, than  to  be  tlie  associate  and  room-mate  of  thieves, 
murderers,  robbers,  pick-pockets  and  vagabonds.  If 
he  is  guilty,  the  sooner  he  is  separated  from  his  compan- 
ions the  better  for  him  and  the  public. 

The  commissioners  have  taken  the  liberty  to  prepare 
a.nd  herewith  submit  the  draft  of  a  law,  embracing  the 
ideas  suggested  by  the  resolution  of  tlie  senate,  so  as 
that  the  present  system  should  be  .adapted  to  and  model- 
led on  the  plan  contemplated  by  the  legislature,  in  the 
erection  of  the  penitentiary  near  Philadelphia,  and  also 
a  system  of  rules  and  regidations  for  the  government  of 
the  pnson.  These  I'ules  are  of  a  general  character,  as 
it  must  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  inspectors  to  enact 
such  particular  rules  to  carry  them  into  effect  as  expe- 
rience may  suggest.  The  number  of  inspectors  should 
not  be  large.  Small  bodies  are  most  efi'ective  and  re- 
sponsible. Their  duties  will  be  merely  ministerial,  and 
five  judicious,  intelligent  and  respectable  men  will  main- 
tain a  better  government  than  a  numerous  body.  The 
office  of  an  inspector  should  not  be  a  luci'ativc  one. — 


Suitable  persons,  attached  to  the  si'stem  and  desirous  of 
giving  it  a  fair  trial  m.ay  be  found 'willing  to  accept  the 
cliarge.  The  appointment  of  inspectors  sliould  be  con- 
fined to  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  men  not  like- 
ly to  be  biased  by  local  prejudice,  and  who  fi'om  their 
extensive  intercourse  wltli  tlie  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburg,  would  be  well  qualified  to  select  suitable 
persons. 

If  this  should  not  be  deemed  advisable,  let  the  power 
be  vested  in  th.e  governor,  who  will  feel  the  responsibili- 
ty, and  will  theretbre  make  due  inquiry  before  he  makes 
an  appointment. 

The  inspectors  are  to  appoint  the  keeper,  clerk  and 
physician;  and  the  keeper  is  to  appoint  the  overseers, 
and  to  be  responsible  for  their  conduct.  It  is  bad  poh- 
cy  to  permit  the  inferior  officers  to  be  independent  of 
the  keeper.  If  they  behave  amiss  and  the  keeper  re- 
fuses to  discharge  them,  tlie  inspectors  can  remove  the 
keeper,  and  thus  remedy  the  evil. 

In  the  draft  of  the  law  now  submitted,  provision  is 
made  for  the  separate  confinement  of  all  persons,  who 
may  be  confined  for  criminal  matters  in  the  county 
gaols,  and  for  the  proper  government  of  those  gaols,  by 
boards  of  inspectors,  to  be  appointed  by  the  courts  of 
quarter  sessions.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  confine- 
ment and  punishment  of  all  persons  who  may  be  convict- 
ed in  any  of  the  counties  in  the  eastern  district,  of  of- 
fences not  punishable  by  this  act  in  the  Eastern  peniten- 
tiary. 

On  the  whole,  the  commissioners  submit  their  report, 
with  a  hope  that  their  views  and  suggestions  may  con- 
tribute to  the  general  stock  of  information  on  this  all  im- 
portant subject,  which  is  about  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  legislature. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  hitherto  led  the  way 
among  her  sister  states,  in  the  great  business  of  meliorat- 
ing the  punishments  of  crime.  She  has  expended  large 
sums  of  money  in  erecting-  the  western  and  eastern  pen- 
itentiaries, adapted  to  solitary  confinement  of  prisoners, 
and  she  is  now  called  upon  to  frame  a  system,  which 
while  it  shall  secure  the  people  of  this  state  from  an  in- 
crease of  crime,  by  its  severity,  will  have  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  reform  many,  who  will  be  restored  to  society, 
prepared  to  adopt  the  character  of  industrious  and  use- 
ful citizens. 

Thus  will  the  punishment  of  criminals,  operate  in  the 
prevention  of  crime.     Respectfully  submitted,  by 

THOMAS   SPARKS, 
THOMAS  BRADFORD,  Jn. 
JAS.   THACKARA, 
ROBERTS  YAUX, 
MICHAEL  BAKER, 
CALEB  CARMALT, 
JOHN  BACON, 
WILLIAM  DAA'IDSON. 


NOTES 

Of  the  Early  Histm-y  of  Germantoton. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Jonx  F.  Watsox,  Esq. 
v.dth  the  use  of  a  sm.all  MS.  volume,  containing  notes  of 
information  respecting  Germantown  as  collected  by  him 
from  various  sources,  principally  from  aged  persons  in 
that  town,  either  descendants  of  early  settlers;  or  others 
who  had  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  facts  commu- 
nicated. These  notes  written  by  :Mr.  Watson,  as  the 
information  was  received,  we  have  endeavoured  to  ar- 
range in  some  regular  order.  AVe  hope  the  example 
now  presented  by  Mr.  Watson  will  be  imitated,  by  per- 
sons in  all  the  old  towns  in  the  state.  The  opportunity 
at  present,  afforded  by  ancient  persons  being  still  alive, 
who  can  communicate  anecdotes  and  facts,  ought  to  be 
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embraced  for  obtaining'  them;  as  in  a  very  few  years,  tlie 
old  g-enei-ation  will  have  passed  away;  and  even  the  few 
facilities  we  now  have  of  acquiring'  information  of  the 
characters,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  settlers,  and  the 
circumstances  attending-  their  early  settlement  of  those 
towns  be  forever  removed.  I'romthis  small  example  we 
may  see,  how  much  information  may  be  acquired  by  a 
sing-le  person,  with  Mr.  AVatson's  industry  and  applica- 
tion to  inquiries  of  this  nature;  and  these  notes  form 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  what  he  has  amassed  respect- 
ing the  early  history  and  incidents  of  this  city,  which  v/e 
.  hope  at  some  future  period  he  may  be  induced  to  pre- 
sent to  the  public.  Persons  residing'  in  towns  of  later 
settlement,  should  be  carefid  to  improve  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  that  circumstance,  to  record  for  the  be- 
nefit of  posterity,  those  incidents  and  anecdotes,  and  dif- 
ficulties more  or  less  interesting',  which  must  always 
occur,  in  the  formation  of  towns  or  cities.  Our  pag-es 
will  always  be  open  to  communications  of  this  sort,  and 
we  respectfully  invite  tliem. 

EARLY   SETTLEMENT. 

The  Germantown  settlement  Avas  first  taken  up  by 
Francis  Danl.  Pastorius,  the  12th  of  the  8th  month,  1683, 
by  a  purchase  from  William  Penn,  and  was  surveyed 
and  laid  out  by  the  Surveyor  General  2d  of  3d  month, 
1684;  under  a  grant  to  him  for  himself  and  others  for 
6000  acres.  It  proved,  however,  to  contain  but  5700 
acres. 

It  was  3i  part  of  Sprlngethury  Manor,  and  was  distri- 
buted among'  the  proprietaries  as  follows,  viz. 

200  acre.'*  to  Fran.  D.  Pastoiius  himself,  on  Chesnut 

mil, 

150     do.    to  Jurian  IIartsfielder(the  same  whoinl6r6 
owned  all  Camping-Lon,) 
5350     do.    to  Pastorius  as  agc/d  to  German  and  Dutch 
owners. 


5700     do. 


Pastorius  and  Hartsfielder  were  to  pay  yearly  Is.  per 
100  acres,  quit  rent:  and  all  the  others  at  the  rate  of  Is. 
per  1000  acres,  ("they  having  boug'ht  off  the  quit 
rents,")  for  ever  to  Wm.  Penn  and  heirs. 

The  patent  for  all  the  preceding  land  from  Penn  is 
executed  by  Wm.  Markham,  Secretary  for  Pennsylva- 
nia, at  Philadelphia,  the  3d  April,  1689,  and  it  therein 
specifies  "  the  purchases,"  as  follows,  viz. 

The  Purchasers  of  Francfort  in  Germany,  viz. 

535  acres 
428  do. 
356  2-3  do. 
107  do. 
178  2-3  do. 
52i5  do. 
535         do. 


Jacobus  Vandewall  - 
Johann  Jacob  Sheetz 
Daniel  Spehagel 
John  W.  Ubeifeld    - 
George  Strauss 
Jan  Laurenss    - 
Abrahm.  Ilasevoet  - 


2G75 


do. 


The  Purchasers  of  Crefelt  in  Germany,  viz. 

Jacob  Tcllncr       .....         989  acres 

Jan  Strcpers         .....         275  do. 

Dirk  Sipman        -         .         .        ,.         .         588  do. 

Gobart  Rcnkis      -         -         -         .         -         161  do. 

Lenrat  Arets         .         .         .        w         .         501  do. 

Jacob  Isaacs  .         .         .         .        i         161  do. 

2675  do. 


2750  acres 

884 

do. 

900 

do. 

1166 

do. 

5700 

do. 

The  distribution  of  the  lands  was  made  as  follows: 

Germantown  (proper)  contained 
Cresheim  -  -  -  -  - 
Sonimej-hauscn  .... 
Crefelt 


Germantown  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  town  by 
a  patent  from  V/m.  Penn,  executed  in  England  in  1689. 
Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  Civilian,  was  made  first  Bailiff; 
and  Jacob  Tellner,  Dirk  Isaacs  op  den  Graff  and  Her- 
man op  den  Graff,  tliree  Burghers,  to  act  ex-officio  as 
town  Magistrates,  and  eight  yeomen;  the  whole  to  form 
a  g-eneral  court  to  sit  once  a  month.  They  made  law* 
and  laid  taxes. 

The  town  lost  its  charter  for  want  of  a  due  election, 
ofiicers  not  being'  found  willing  to  serve;  somewhere 
about  1704.  In  a  letter  from  Pastorius  to  Wm.  Penn, 
dated  in  1701-2,  he  states  his  concern  that  he  shall  not 
be  able  to  g-et  men  to  sei"vc  in  the  general  court  for 
"  conscience  sake/'  and  he  trusts  for  a  remedy  to  an  ex- 
pected amval  of  emigi-ants.  This  difiiculty  probably 
arose  from  the  oaths  used  in  court  proceedings. 

All  the  settlers  in  Cresheim,  (or  Cresum)  built  on  the 
Cresum  road,  before  settling  a  house  on  the  German- 
town  Road  through  Cresheim.  There  is  an  old  map, 
made  in  1700,  in  which  all  theii'  residences  and  barns  at 
that  time  are  marked. 

The  Germantown  town  lots  (55)  were  located  in  1687, 
and  were  drawn  for  by  lot  in  1689,  being  27^  lots  on 
each  side  of  the  road.  Their  side  lots  up  town  beg-an 
from  Abingdon  lane,  (at  Samuel  Johnsons)  and  went  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill  by  Lelbert's  board  yard.  The  ori- 
ginal price  of  the  township  of  Germantown  was  Is.  per 
acre. 

The  original  of  the  following  curious  paper  is  in  the 
hands  of  John  Johnson,  Esqr. 

"  We  whose  names  are  to  these  presents  subscribed, 
do  hereby  cei-tify  unto  all  whom  it  may  concei*n,  that 
soon  after  our  airival  in  this  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  October,  1683,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  Herman 
op  den  Graff,  Dirk  op  den  Gr.iff,  and  Abraham  op  den 
Graff,  as  well  as  we  oiu-selves,  iii  the  Cave  of  Francis 
Daniel  Pastorius,  at  Philadelphia,  did  cast  lots  for  the 
respective  lots  which  tliey  and  we  then  began  to  settle 
in  Germantown;  and  the  said  Graffs  (three  Brothers) 
have  sold  their  several  lots,  each  by  himself,  no  less  than 
if  a  division  in  writing  had  been  made  by  them.  Wit- 
ness our  hands  this  29  Nov.  A.  D.  1709. 

Lenart  Arets  Abraham  Tunes 

Jan  Lensen  Jan  Lucken 

Thomas  Hundus  Reiner  Tysen 

William  Sti-eygert. 

The  Frankfort  Land  Company  gave  titles  to  much  of 
the  lands  on  each  side  of  Germantown  township.  The 
company  at  first  consisted  of  ten  gentlemen  living  in 
Francfort,  on  the  Mayne  in  Germany  ;  their  articles 
were  executed  in  that  citj'  on  the  24th  Nov.  1686. — 
They  seem  to  have  been  men  of  note  by  the  use  of  each 
his  separate  seal.  Their  names  were  G.  Van  Mas- 
trick,  Thomas  V.  Wylick,  John  Le  Bran,  F.  Dan.  Pas- 
torius, John  J.  Schiitz,  Daniel  Behagel,  Jacobus  Van 
Dcwallen,  John  Wm.  Peterson,  Johannes  Kimber,  Bal- 
thasur  Jowest.  They  bought  25000  acres  of  land  from 
William  Penn.  The  Germantown  patent  for  5350,  and 
the  Manatauney  patent  was  for  22,377  acres.  F.  D. 
Pastorius  was  appointed  the  attorney  for  the  company, 
and  after  his  resignation  Dan.  Faulkner  was  in  1708,' 
made  attorney. 

Old  slilc  of  Building. 
Most  of  the  old  liouses  in  Germantown  are  plaistered 
on  the  inside  with  clay  and  straw  mixed,  and  ofer  it  is 
laid  a  finishing  coat  of  thin  lime  plaister ;  soma  old' 
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houses  seera  to  be  made  with  log' frames,  and  thelnster- 
sticcs  filled  with  wattles,  river  rushes,  and  clay  intermix- 
ed. In  a  house  of  90  years  age  taken  down,  the  grass  in 
the  clay  appeared  as  green  as  when  cut.  Probably  20 
houses  now  remain  of  the  primitive  population.  They 
are  of  but  one  story,  so  low  that  a  man  six  feet  hig'h  can 
readily  touch  the  eves  of  tlie  roof.  Their  g-able  ends  are 
to  the'  street.  The  g'round  story  is  of  stone  or  of  log-s — 
or  sometimes  the  front  room  is  of  stone  and  the  back 
room  is  of  log's,  and  thus  they  have  generally  one  room 
behind  the  other.  The  roof  is  hig-li  and  mostly  kipped, 
and  forms  a  low  bed  chamber,  and  the  ends  of  the  houses 
above  the  first  story  is  of  boards  or  sometimes  of  shingles 
with  a  small  chamber  window  at  each  end.  Many  roofs 
were  then  tiled. 

In  modern  times,  those  houses  made  of  logs  have  been 
lathed  and  plastered  over,  so  as  to  look  like  stone 
houses;  the  doors  all  divide  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  have 
an  upper  and  lower  door:  and  in  some  houses  the  upper 
door  folds.  The  windows  are  two  doors,  opening  in- 
wards, and  were  at  first  set  in  leaden  frames  with  out- 
side frames  of  wood. 


Early  Settlers. 

The  Germans  who  originally  came,  came  for  con- 
science s.ike  to  this  land,  and  they  were  a  very  rehgious 
communit)'.  They  were  usually  called  Palatines,  be- 
cause tliey  came  from  a  Palatinate,  called  Cresheim  and 
Crefelt.  Many  of  the  German  friends  had  been  con- 
vinced by  Wm.  Penn  in  Germany.  Soon  after  their  set- 
tlement in  1683,  some  of  them  who  were  yet  in  Phila- 
delphia, having-  lately  an-ived  tljere,  suffered  considera- 
bly by  a  fire,  and  were  then  publicly  assisted  by  the 
fi'iends. 

The  original  ^a55/ioris  of  tha  first  inhabitants  coming 
from  Germany  to  Germantown,  were  written  with  gold- 
en ink  on  parchment,  and  wei'e  very  elegant. 

Wishert  Levering,  a  first  settler,  lived  to  the  age  of 
109,  and  died  at  Roxborougii  in  1744. 
Jacob  Snyder  lived  to  be  97. 

Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  was  a  chief  among  the  fii'st 
settlers;  he  was  a  scholar,  and  wrote  Latin  in  a  good 
hand,  and  left  a  curious  manuscript  work  called  "  The 
Bee,"  containing  a  beautiful  collection  of  writing,  and 
various  curious  incidents  of  his  time.  He  once  owned 
all  Chesnut  Hill  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  He  was  a 
member  of  Assembly  in  1687;  and  was  attorney  fortlie 
Francfoit  Land  Company.  He  died  about  the  year 
1720. 

Arents  Klincken,  came  from  Holland  with  Wm.  Penn 
in  his  first  voyage  in  1682.  He  had  seen  and  known 
Penn  in  Holland.  He  built  the  first  two  story  house 
ever  raised  in  Germantown;  and  Penn  was  present  and 
partook  of  the  raising  dinner.     He  died  at  the  age  of 

80.     He  left  a  son,  whose  name  was . 

Anthony  Klincken,  a  great  hunter,  who  spent  a  long 
life  in  such  exercises.  He  used  to  have  the  garret  of 
the  house  filled  in  winter  with  wild  game,  and  had  it 
marked  with  the  date  when  he  killed  it,  so  as  to  eat  it 
in  due  succession  as  an  epicure.  He  even  purchased  a 
German  Yager,  celebrated  for  shooting,  to  aid  him  in 
his  field  sports,  and  he  had  h'on  prickers  to  the  hands 
and  feet  to  aid  in  climbing  lofty  trees  for  crows  scalps, 
which  bore  a  premium.  He  used  to  wade  tlie  Wissa- 
hiccon  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  finally  contracted 
rheumatism  and  gout,  which  so  ossified  the  flesh  of  his 
knuckles,  that  he  could,,  scrape  chalk  from  them  when 
old!  He  never  went  to  Philadelphia  witliout  taking 
his  gam  with  him  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and  never  came 
home  without  several  geese  or  ducks  which  he  had  kill- 
ed in  a  spatter  dock  pond,  then  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  High  street!  and  he  called  it  the  best  game  pond 
any  where  to  be  found.  This  was  probably  about  the 
years  1700  to  1710.  He  also  used  to  speak  with  wonder 
of  seeing  hundreds  of  rats  in  the  flats  among  the  spat- 
terdocks  at  Fools's  bridge,  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
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of  kilhng  them  for  amusement  as  fast  as  he  could  load. 
He  was  born  about  the  year  1677,  and  died  about  1759; 
aged  about  82  years. 

As  earl)-  as  1700,  there  were  four  hermits  living  near 
Germantown — John  Seclig,  Kclpins,  Bony,  and  Conrad  \ 
Mathias,  they  lived  near  Wissahiccon  and  the  Ridge: 
and  Benjamin  Lay  lived  in  a  cave  near  the  York  Road. 

John  Kelpius  the  hermit  was  a  German  of  Sieburgen 
or  Transylvania^  of  an  eminent  family,  (tradition  says  he 
was  noble)  and  a  student  of  Dr.  John  Fabritiils  at  Helm- 
stadt — He  was  also  a  correspondent  at  ^Msecken,  chap- 
lain to  the  Prince  of  Denmark  in  London.  He  came  to 
this  country  in  1694  with  John  Seelig,  Bernard  lu'sier 
(Coster,)  Daniel  Falltener  and  about  42  others,  being 
generally  men  of  education  and  learning,  to  devote 
themselves  for  piety's  sake,  to  a  sohtary  or  single  life; 
and  receiving  the  appellation  of  the  "society  of  the 
woman  in  the  wilderness."  They  first  arrived  among 
the  Germans  at  Germantown,  where  they  shone  awhile 
"as  a  peculiar  hght,"  but  they  settled  chiefly  "in  the 
Ridge,"  then  a  wilderness.  In  1708,  Kelpius  who  was 
regarded  as  their  leader,  died,  "in  the  midst  of  his 
davs,"  (said  to  be  2>5) — after  his  death  the  members  be- 
gan to  fidl  in  with  the  world  around  them,  and  some  of 
them  to  break  their  avowed  religious  intentions  by  mar- 
rying. Thus  the  society  lost  its  distinctive  character 
and  died  awaj' — but  previous  to  their  dispersion  they 
were  joined  about  the  year  1704  by  some  others,  among 
whom  were  Conrad  Mathias  (the  last  of  the  Ridge  her- 
mits) a  Switzer,  and  by  Christopher  "Witt  (sometimes 
called  Doctor  De  Witt  of  Germantown)  a  professor  of 
medicine  and  a  "  magus"  or  diviner. 

After  the  death  of  Kelpius,  the  faith  was  continued  in 
the  person  of  John  Seelig  who  had  been  his  companion 
and  v/as  also  a  scholar. — Seehg  lived  many  years  after 
him  as  a  hermit,  and  was  remarkable  for  resisting  the 
offers  of  the  worldand  for  wearing  a  coarse  gai'ment  like 
that  of  Kelpius.  This  Seelig  records  the  death  of  his 
friend  Kelpius  in  1703,  in  a  MS.  Hymn  Book  of  Kelpius 
(set  to  music)  which  I  have  seen — saying  he  died  in  his 
garden,  and  attended  by  all  his  children  (spiritual  ones 
and  children  whom  he  taught  gratis)  weeping  as  for  the 
loss  of  a  father.  That  Kelpius  v,-as  a  man  of  learning  is 
tested  by  some  of  his  writings;  a  very  small  written  book 
of  100  pages,  is  now  in  my  possession,  it  containshis 
writings  in  Latin,  Hebrew,  Greek,  German  and  English: 
and  this  last  (which  is  very  remarkable,  he  being  a  foi*- 
eigner)  is  very  free  andpiirc.  The  journal  of  his  voyage 
to  tills  country  In  16  pages  is  all  in  Latin — some  of  liis 
letters  (of  which  there  are  several  in  German,_and  two  in 
English)  are  in  Latin;  they  are  all  on  religious  topics, 
and  saving  his  peculi.ar  religious  opinions,  reason  very 
acutelv  and  soberly.  From  venturing  with  the  thousands 
of  his  "day  to  give  s;j»-;7«a/ interpretations  to  scripture, 
where  it  was  not  Iso  intended,  he  fell  upon  a  scheme  of 
religion  which  drove  him  and  other  students  from  the 
Universities  of  Germany:  and  under  the  name  ofFidisfs 
&c.  to  seek  for  some  immediate  and  strange  revelations. 
He  and  his  friends  therefore  expected  the  millenium 
year  was  close  at  hand— so  near  that  he  told  the  first 
Alex.  Mack  (the  first  of  the  Germantown  Tunkers)  that 
he  should  not  die  till  he  saw  it!  He  believed  also  that 
"  the  woman  in  the  wilderness"  mentioned  in  the  Reve- 
lations, was  prefigurative  of  the  great  deliverance  that 
was  tlien  soon  to  be  displayed  for  the  Church  of  Chnst. 
As  she  was  "to  come  up  from  the  wilderness  leanmg  on 
her  beloved,"  so  the  beloved  in  tlie  wilderness,  laying 
aside  all  other  engagements  (i.  e.  being  hermits  and  trim- 
mingtheir  lamps  and  adorning  themselves  w\th  holiness, 
that  they  may  be  prepared  to  meet  the  same  with  joy.) 
"Therefore  they  did  well  to  observe  the  signs  of  the 
times  and  every  nc-.v  phenomenon  (whether  moral  or 
preternatural)  of  meteors,  stai-s,  or  colours  of  the  skies, 
if  peradvcntui-e  the  harbinger  may  appear."  He  argued 
too  that  there  was,  a  three-fold  wilderness  of  progression 
in  spiritual  holiness:  to  wit.  "the  barren,  the  fruitful  and 
the  wilderness  state  of  the  elect  of  God."  In  the  last  state 
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after  which  he  vraa  seeking',  as  a  highest  degree  of  hoh- 
ness,  he  believed  it  very  essential  to  attain  It  by  dwelling 
in  solitude  or  in  the  wilderness:  therefore  he  ai-gues 
Moses's  holiness  by  being  pi-eparcd  40  years  in  the  wil- 
derness— Christ's  being  tempted  40  days  in  the  wilder- 
ness as  an  epitome  of  the  other.  John  the  Baptist  com- 
ing from  the  wilderness,  &c.  lie  thought  it  thus  proved 
that  holy  men  might  be  thus  qualified  to  come  forth 
among  men  again,  to  convert  wliole  cities,  and  to  work 
signs  and  wonders.  He  wus  much  visited  by  religious 
persons.  Kelpius  professed  love  and  charity  with  all — 
but  desired  to  live  wUhout  a  name  or  sect.  The  name 
they  obtained  was  given  by  others.  There  are  two  of 
Kelpius'  MS.  Hymn  Books  still  extant  in  Germantown, 
one  of  liis  own  composing-,  in  German  is  called  elegant, 
they  are  curious  too  because  they  are  all  translated  m\o 
Entjlish  poetry  (line  for  line)  by  Doctor  C.  Witt  the  di- 
viner or  magus.  The  titles  of  some  of  them  may  exhi- 
bit the  mind  of  the  author : 

"Of  the  AVilderness — or  Virgin  Cross  love." 
"  The  contentment  of  the  God-loving  soul." 
"Of  the  power  of  the  new  virg-in-body  wherein  the 

Lord  revealeth  his  mysteries." 

"  A  loving  moan  of  the  disconsolate  soul." 

"Colloqium  of  the  soul  with  itself" 

"  Upon  Rest  after  he  had  been  wearied  with  Labour 

in  the  wilderness." 

Although  he  looked  for  a  gualijlcation  to  go  forth  and 
convert  towns  and  cities  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  it  is 
manifest,  that  neither  he  nor  his  companions  were  en- 
thusiastic enough  to  go  into  the  world  without  such 
endowment.  They  often  held  religious  meetings  in 
their  Hermitage  with  people  who  solicited  to  come  to 
them  for  the  puipose.  Kelpius's  hut  or  house  stood  on 
the  hill  where  the  widow  Phcebe  Riter  now  lives.  Her 
log  house  has  now  stood  more  than  40  years  on  the  cel- 
lar foundation  which  was  his — it  is  on  a  steep  descending 
grassy  hill,  well  exposed  to  the  sun  for  warmth  in  win- 
ter, and  has  a  spring  of  the  hermit's  making  half  down 
the  hill  shaded  by  a  very  stout  cedar  tree — after  Kel- 
pius's hut  went  down,  the  hares  used  to  buirow  in  his 
cellar,  he  called  the  place,  the  "BuiTOWof  Rocks  or 
Rocksburrow" — now  Roxborough. 

Doctor  Christopher  Witt,  was  born  in  England  (in 
Wiltshire)  in  1675:  came  fo  this  country  in  1704,  and 
died  in  l765  aged  90 — he  was  a  skilful  physician  and  a 
learned  man;  he  was  reputed  a  magus  or  diviner,  or  in 
grosser  terms  a  con;"wror — he  was  a  student  and  a  believ- 
er in  all  the  learned  absurdities  and  marvellous  preten- 
tentions  of  the  Eosic  Crucian  philosophy. — The  Germans 
of  that  day  and  indeed  many  of  the  English  practised 
the  casting  of  Nativities — and  as  this  required  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  learning,  it  often  followed,  that 
such  a  competent  scholar  was  called  "  a  fortune  teller." 
Doct.  Witt  "  cast  nativities"  and  was  called  a  conjuror: 
While  Charles  LehiTian  wlio  was  a  scholar  and  friend  of 
Witt's,  and  could  ca.st  nativities,  and  did  them  for  all  of 
his  own  nine  cliildren,  but  never  for  hire,  was  called  a 
notary  pubhc,  and  a  surveyor  and  a  gentleman. 

Benjamin  Lay,  the  hermit,  called  also  the  "  Pythago- 
rean Cynical  Christian  Philosopher,  dwelt  in  a  cave  on 
the  York  Road,  near  Doctor  De  Benevilles — he  left  it  in 
the  year  1741  and  went  to  reside  with  John  Phipps, 
near  Friend's  Meeting-house  at  Abington.  He  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill  when  f  om  home,  and  desired  he  might 
be  taken  to  the  dwelling  of  his  friend  Joshua  Morris, 
about  a  mile  from  Phipp's  where  he  died  on  the  3d 
of  Febmarj',  1759,  aged  82  years.  He  was  the  first 
public  declaimer  against  the  iniquities  of  holding  slaves. 
He  was  in  communion  with  the  Germantown  Friends. 
It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  German  Friends  of  German- 
town,  that  as  early  as  1688  they  addressed  the  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting  at  Burlington,  "  protesting  against 
the  buying,  selling,  and  holding  men  in  slavery,  and 
declaring  it  in  their  opinion  an  act  irreconcileable  with 
the  precepts  of  tlie  Christian  Religion." 


Places  of  Worship,  and  Religious  Societies. 

Friends. — I'heir  first  meetings  were  held  at  Dennis 
Conrad's  house  (then  spelled  Tennis  Kundert)  as  early 
as  1683,  part  of  the  walls  of  that  ancient  house  may  now 
(1823)  be  seen  on  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  two  houses  re- 
built and  occupied  by  Lesher  as  an  Inn.  On  the  site 
where  Dr.  George  Bensell's  house  now  stands,  there 
was  an  ancient  house,  pulled  down  bv  Dr.  B.,  in  which 
William  Penn  preached;  it  was  low  and  built  of  frame 
work  and  filled  in  with  bricks. 

In  1705,  the  Friends  built  a  Meeting-house  of  stone, 
in  their  present  grave  yard  on  the  street,  it  has  been 
taken  down.  From  the  original  subscription  and  ac- 
count book  it  appears,  that  they  bought  50  acres  for 
£60,  raised  by  subscription  of  individuals  and  other 
meetings,  in  sums  of  from  20s.  to  £10  4s.  In  Philadel- 
phia 130  persons  of  that  meeting  gave  £12  7s.  8d.  18 
Friends  in  Frankford  contributed  £22  8s.  In  Abington 
37  persons  gave  £21  6s.  chiefly  in  wheat  at  4s.  Byber- 
ry  Meeting  gave  40  bushels  of  wheat,  £8  3s.  The 
prices  of  labour  were  then  3s.  6d,,  apples  Is.  6d.  per 
bushel,  boards  10s.  per  c,  lime  14d.,  oats  2s.  6d.,  malt 
4s.  6d.,  bricks  22s.  perm.,  hnseed  oil  8s.,  nails  Is.  2d., 
shingles  lOs.  per  m.,  timber  6s.  per  ton,  sawing  lOa. 
per  c. 

Tunkers. — In  1709,  the  Tunkards  from  Germany  and 
Holland  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  first  at 
Germantown.  Their  first  collected  meetings  were  held 
in  the  log-house  in  front  of  their  present  stone  Church  in 
Beggarstown.  Alex.  Mack  was  then  their  principal 
leader.  He  was  a  very  rich  miller  in  Cresheim,  and 
gave  all  his  propeity  in  common,  and  came  with  8  or  10 
to  Germantown  in  1708;  he  died  old,  and  his  son  Alex- 
ander lived  to  be  near  91  years  of  age.  That  log-house 
was  built  in  1731,  by  John  Pettikofter,  for  his  dwelling, 
who  procured  his  funds,  by  asking  gifts  therefor  from 
the  inhabitants.  Because  it  was  the  first  house  in  the 
place  and  procured  by  begging,  it  was  called  "Beggars- 
town."  The  stone  Church  in  the  same  premises  was 
built  in  1770.  Alex.  Mack  juni-.  succeeded  his  father 
as  minister,  and  Peter  Baker  had  been  their  minister  as 
early  as  1723.  The  original  Tunkers  here  from  Ephra- 
ta,  used  to  dress  alike  and  without  hats,  and  covered 
their  heads  with  the  hoods  of  their  coats,  which  were  a 
kind  of  grey  surtout,  like  the  Dominican  friars.  Old 
persons  now  living  remember  when  40  or  50  of  them 
would  come  thus  attired  on  a  religious  visit  from  Ephra- 
ta  near  Lancaster,  to  Germantown,  walking  silently  m 
Indian  file  and  with  long  beards,  also  girt  about  the 
waist,  and  bare-footed  or  with  sandals. 

The  Mennonists'  first  Meeting-house  was  built  here  in 
1708,  and  was  a  log-house,  in  the  same  lot  where  their 
present  stone  house  (built  in  1770)  now  stands.  The 
log-house  was  also  a  school-house,  kept  by  Christopher 
Duck  in  1740. 

The  German  Presbyterians  erected  their  first  Meeting- 
house (now  standing)  opposite  to  the  market-house, 
about  the  year  1733.  It  is  the  front  half  pai-t  of  the  pre- 
sent building,  the  back  part  was  added  in  1762. 

The  Lutheran  Church. — It  is  not  accurately  known 
when  this  was  built,  but  it  had  an  addition  of  its  front 
part  made  to  it  in  1746.  It  is  certain  too,  that  there  was 
a  Church  in  Germantown,  before  the  first  one  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  was  erected  in  1743.  The  first  ordained 
minister  Dr.  H.  M.  Muhlenburg  came  to  Philadelphia  in 
1742,  and  of  course  before  that  time  their  service  in 
Germantown  was  conducted  by  their  schoolmaster,  as  is 
their  practice  in  similar  cases.  In  1754  a  lottery  of  5000 
tickets  at  $2  each  was  drawn  in  Philadelphia,  to  net 
£562  to  purchase  a  messuage  and  lot  of  ground  in  Ger- 
mantown for  the  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and 
school-house,  &c.  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  soci- 
ety, the  minister  to  instruct  the  poor  children.  In  1761 
the  Lutheran  Church  at  Bairen-hill  was  also  built  by  a 
lottery. 

Nothing  but  German  was  preached  in  the  Lutheran 
and  German  Churches  till  of  late  years,  and  the  present 
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Presbyterian  Church  here  was  formed  by  the  Seccders 
from  those  Churches,  because  the  otlier  members  would 
not  agree  to  have  Eng-hsh  preaching-  for  half  the  tune. 
They  built  their  stone  Church  in  1812  under  tlie  patron- 
ag-e  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blair. 

The  Methodists  began  to  preach  in  Germantown  about 
the  year  1798,  and  in  1800  they  built  their  stone  Meet- 
ing in  the  lane  opposite  to  Mr.  Samuel  Harvey's  house. 
In  1823  their  former  Church  being  too  small,  they  built 
a  new  and  larger  Meeting-house.  Their  former  Meet- 
ing-house they  sold  for  5S800  to  the  Roman  Catholics  for 
a  Chapel,  they  relinquished  it  soon  after. 

The  Frotestant  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  T.uke  was 
built  in  the  year  1809,  and  the  first  Rector  was  tlie  Rev. 
Charles  Dupuy,  previously  the  society  assembled  for 
worship  at  the  house  of  James  Stokes  at  the  corner  of 
the  Church  laise. 

The  lower  burying  ground  of  half  an  acre  was  the  gift 
of  John  Streeper  of  Germany,  per  Leonard  Aret;  and 
the  upper  one  was  given  by  Paul  Wolfl^ — the  potters 
field  in  Bowman's  lane  (Whittal's  now)  was  bought  in 
1755  for  £5  10s.  containing  140  perches. 

First  Mill  in  Philadelphia  County. 

The  first  Grist  Mill  set  up  in  Philadelphia  county  was 
that  now  called  Robert's  mill  in  Church  lane,  just  one 
mile  N.  E.  from  the  Market  square.  He  had  also  the 
first  mill  at  Chester.  Robert's  mill  was  erected  as  early 
as  1683,  by  Richard  Townsend,  a  public  Friend  who 
brought  the  chief  materials  from  England.  Some  years 
afterwards  in  liis  printed  address  to  Fi-iends,  he  speaks 
of  this  mill  and  his  early  difficulties  and  the  kind  provi- 
dence extended  to  him  there,  which  are  veay  interesting. 
He  states  that  his  was  the  only  mill  for  grain  in  all  tlie 
parts,  that  his  was  of  great  use  to  the  inhabitants.  That 
they  bi'ought  their  grist  on  men's  back,  save  one  man, 
who  had  a  tame  bull  who  performed  the  labour.  That 
by  reason  of  his  seclusion  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  he 
had  but  little  chance  of  any  supplies  of  flesh-meat,  and 
was  sometimes  in  great  straights  therefor — on  one  occa- 
sion, while  he  was  mowing  in  his  meadow  a  young  deer 
came  near  to  him,  and  seemed  to  wonder  at  his  labour; 
it  would  follow  him  up  while  he  worked,  but  when  he 
stopped  or  approached  it,  it  skipped  away;  but  an  acci- 
dent made  him  stumble  and  so  scared  the  deer,  that  he 
rushed  suddenly  aside  against  a  sappling,  and  being 
stunned,  he  fell  and  was  taken  alive  and  killed,  to  the 
great  relief  of  the  family. 

First  Paper  Mill  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  paper-mill  in  Pennsylvania  was  built  by 
Yarret  Rittcnhouse:  it  stood  about  100  yards  higher  up 
the  stream  than  where  old  Martin  Rlttenhouse  now  lives 
at  C.  Markles,  it  was  carried  off  by  a  freshet.  William 
Penn  wrote  a  letter,  soliciting  the  good  people  to  give 
some  aid  ii)  rebuilding  it  with  the  money.  The  grist 
mill,  now  Nicholas  Rittenhouse's  on  Wissahiccon,  below 
Markles  was  built  there,  without  the  usa  of  carts,  or 
roads  or  baiTows. 

TTie  Academy. 

There  were  numerous  scholars  here  in  the  German 
school  50  years  ago;  now  there  are  none  taught.  The 
public  school  now  called  the  academy,  was  first  com- 
menced in  building  in  1760,  by  a  subsci-iption  chiefly 
raised  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  not  being  likely  to  be  fin- 
ished thereby,  in  1761  they  made  a  lottery  to  draw  in 
Philadelphia  of  6667  tickets  at  $3,  to  raise  $3000  at  15 
per  cent,  to  finish  it.  In  1821,  the  legislature  granted 
$1000  to  help  it  out  of  debt.  Their  first  tcach.er  was 
distinguished  in  Philadelphia  as  a  scholar,  and  he  had 
considerable  fume  as  a  satirical  poet  in  political  contro- 
versies. He  used  to  send  a  committee  of  boys  with  a 
lantern  and  candle  in  day  time  ringing  a  bell  to  find  ab- 
sent scholars  and  bring  them  with  shame  to  school>  his 


name  was  David  I.  Dove,  and  when  he  differed  with  the 
trustees  he  built  tlie  house  next  to  the  academy  as  an 
opposition  seminary,  and  fourid  himself  unsuccessful  and 
mortified.  Pelatiah  M'ebster  succeeded  him;  all  that 
time  there  was  also  a  German  master  and  scholars,  and 
all  the  education  there  was  at  10^.  per  quarter,  and  now 
English  is  $5,  and  the  languages  $10. 

The  Market  House  and  Prison 

Was  built  in  1741.  The  ground  was  granted  for  that 
purpose  by  Jame  Delaplaine  in  1701;  the  said  Dela- 
plaine  lived  in  and  owned  James  Stokes's  house.  There 
was  once  a  pound  in  the  market  square  at  the  S.  E.  end, 
and  near  it  stood  a  small  log  prison,  in  which  one  Adam 
Hogermoed  was  imprisonedfor  a  small  offence  of  intem- 
perance. His  friends  pried  it  up  at  one  comer  and  let 
him  out  at  night.  Some  time  after,  he  made  the  prison 
his  free  house,  for  when  the  charter  was  lost,  it  was  sold 
to  him  and  he  moved  it  to  where  it  now  forms  part  of 
Dr.  Bensels  group  of  houses. 

First  Stage. 
In  1761,  Jacob   Coleman  began  from   the  King  of 
Prussia's  Inn;  the  first  stage  with  an  amning  to  run  to 
Philadelphia  three  times  a  week  to  the  George  Inn,  S. 
W.  corner  Third  and  Arch  streets. 

Courts, 

I  have  not  seen  any  ancient  inhabitant  who  had  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  respecting  the  terms  on  which  they 
once  held  court.  They  had  a  tradition  that  they  held 
courts  here  before  \twa.s  done  in  Philadelphia!  but  I 
have  seen  the  record  of  the  original  patent,  from  which 
I  abstract  as  follows,  viz. — A  patent  of  William  Penn 
dated  London,  August  12,  1689,  and  on  the  back  there- 
of, this  endorsement,  viz.  "  12  8mo.  1689,  let  this  pass 
the  great  seal.  To  Thomas  Lloyd  keeper  thereof  in 
Pennsylvania,  (signed)  William  Penn."  On  \ht.  inside 
was  affixed  "past  under  the  great  seal  of  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  3d  day  of  the  3d  mo.  1691.  This 
therefore  marks  the  period,  I  presume,  at  which  they 
began  to  live  subject  to  the  laws  of  a  Borough  town. — 
The  patent  grants  that  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  civilian 
and  Jacob  Tellncr  merch.  Dirk  Isaacs  op  den  Graff 
and  eight  other  Freemen  of  Germantown  (named). — 
Shall  be  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  Bailiff', 
Bui-gesses  and  Commonalty  of  Germantown,  in  the 
County  q/" Philadelphia."  To  have  J9er;9e/wa/ succession, 
and  at  all  times  thereafter  shall  be  able  and  capable  in 
law  with  a  joint  stock  to  trade,  and  with  the  same  to 
take,  purchase,  &c.  messuages,  lands,  &c.  of  a  yearly 
value  of  £1500  per  anmim.  To  have  and  to  use  a  com- 
mon seal.  That  there  s'lall  be  elected  one  Bailiff  (VaS' 
torius)  and  four  Burgesses  and  six  persons  Committee 
men,  all  from  the  afuiesaid  eleven  nominated  Corpora- 
tion,  which  shall  constitute  "  and  be  called  the  General 
Court  of  the  Corporation  of  Germantown."  The  then 
appointed  corporation  to  continue  in  office  till  the  1st 
December  next  ensuing-,  and  from  thence  rxTii.  there 
be  a  new  choice  of  other  persons  to  succeed  them,  "  &c- 
cov(\m^  as  therein  directed."  The  BailiflT  and  the  two 
eldest  Burgesses  for  the  time  being  shall  he  justices  of 
the  joeace.  The  Bailiff^  and  the  oldest  Burgesses  and  the 
recorder  for  the  time  being  shall  hold  and  keep  one 
Court  of  Record,  to  be  held  every  six  weeks  for  hearing 
all  civil  causes  according  to  the  laws  of  the  province.— 
And  also  to  hold  .and  keep  a  market  every  sixth  day  m 
such  place  as  the  provincial  Charter  doth  direct." 
[Recorded  at  Phila.  13th  3d  month,  1691.] 

The  government  of  Germantown  began  in  August, 
1691,  and  terminated  in  December,  1706j  being  fifteen 
years. 

Bank  of  Germantown. 
It  was  instituted  in  1814,  with  a  right  to  »  capital  of 
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300,000  dol!ai-s,  but  bejan  v.'itb  §152,000,  is  governed 
by  13  Directors,  of  whom  9  were  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  other  4  were  faani  Pliiladelphia,  where  much 
of  the  capital  was  orig-inally  owned.  Its  hjans  arc  cl)ief- 
ly  made  to  manufacturers,  millers,  butchers,  and  farm- 
ers. Their  President  is  Samuel  Ifarvcy,  Cashier,  John 
F.  Watson.  The  house  in  which  the  bant  was  first  kept 
a  few  doors  above  the  school  house  lane,  was  once  ho- 
nored with  the  presence  of  Generals  Washing-ton,  Knox 
and  Greene,  directly  after  tlie  battle  of  Brandy  wine. — 
They  slept  in  it  one  or  two  nig-hts.  A  British  court  mar- 
tial also  occupied  the  large  parlour  up  stairs. 
{To  be  contlmied. ) 


COMMENCEMENT  OV  THE  CHINA  TRADE. 

The  first  vessel  which  sailed  from  the  U.  S.  for  China, 
was  tlie  ship  Empress  of  China,  Captain  Green,  she  left 
New  York.  22d  February  1784,  and  returned  11th  May 
1785;  burthen  360  tonsj  she  was  considered  a  very  small 
vessQl  to  encounter  the  perils  of  so  long  a  voyage.  An 
account  of  her  reception  in  China  was  published  in  the 
papers  after  her  return,  and  is  as  follows: 

JSew  York,  3Iay  16. 

As  the  accounts  of  the  reception  which  the  ship  Em- 
press of  China  met  with  on  her  arrival  in  China,  have 
been  variously  represented  in  the  diflerent  news-papers 
of  this  city,  a  gentleman  on  board  has  furnished  us  v/ith 
the  following  particulars,  selected  from  his  journal: 

"  On  the  17th  of  July  last  we  made  the  island  of 
Java,  and  the  follov.'ing  evening  came  to  anchor  in  the 
Streights  ofLunda:  On  this  occasion  our  happiness  was 
greatly  augmented,  by  finding  there  two  ships  belong- 
ing to  our  good  allies,  the  French.  The  Commodore, 
Mons.  D'Ordelin,  and  his  officers,  welcomed  us  in  the 
most  afiectionate  manner;  and,  as  his  own  ship  was  im- 
mediately bound  to  Canton,  gave  us  an  invitation  to  go 
in  company  with  him.  This  friendly  offer  we  most 
cheerfully  accepted,  and  the  Commodore  furnished  us 
with  his  signal*  by  day  and  night,  and  added  such  in- 
structions, for  our  passage  through  the  Chinese  Seas,  as 
would  have  been  exceeding-ly  beneficial  had  any  unfor- 
tunate accident  occasioned  our  separation;  but  happily 
we  pursued  our  route  together.  On  our  arrival  at  the 
island  of  Macao,  the  23d  of  August,  the  French  Consul 
for  Cliina,  with  some  other  gentlemen  of  his  nation, 
came  on  board  to  congratulate  and  vv-elcomc  us  to  tliat 
part  of  the  world;  and  kindly  undertook  the  introduction 
of  the  Americans  to  the  p"ortuguese  Governor  of  that 
place.  The  little  time  that  wc  were  there  was  entirely 
taken  up  by  the  good  oilices  of  the  Consul,  the  gentle- 
men of  his  nation,  and  those  of  the  Sv.-cdes  and  Imperial- 
i.st3,  who  still  remained  at  Macao.;  the  other  Europeans 
had  re))aired  to  Canton.  Three  days  afterwards,  we 
fini.shed  our  outward  bound  voyage.  'Previous  to  com- 
ing to  anchor,  we  saluted  the  shipping  in  the  river  with 
thirteen  gur.s;  which  were  aiiswercd  by  the  several 
Commodores  of  thp  European  nations,  each  of  whom 
sent  an  oflTicer.to  compliment  us  on.  our  arrival.  These 
visits  were  returned  by  tlie  Captain  and  Supercargoes 
in  the  afternoon,  wlio  were  again  saluted  by  tlie  respec- 
tive ships,  as  they  finished  their  visit.  When  the  French 
sent  their  officers  to'congratulatc  us,  tlicy  added  to  the 
obligations  we  were  already  under  to  them,  by  furnish- 
ing men,  boats  and  anchord,  to  assist  in  coming  to  safe 
and  convenient  moorings.  Nor  did  their  good  oilices 
stop  here;  they  furnislied  u'j  with  part  of  thci'r  own  bank- 
fall,  and  insisted  fiirther,  tliat  until  we  wei-e  settled  we 
should  take  up  our  quarters  with  them  at  Cantoii. 

I'V"^  '^'^3'  ''four  arrival  at  Canton,  August  the  30th, 
and  the  two  following  d.avs,  we  were  visited  bv  the  Chi- 
nese merchants,  and  the  Chiefs  and  centlemcn  of  the 


several  European  establishments,  and  treated  by  them 
in  all  respects,  as  a  free  andindependent  nation;  as  such, 
during  our  stay,  we  were  universally  considered.  The 
Chinese  themselves,  v.ere  very  indulgent  towards  us, 
and  happy  in  the  contemplation  of  a  new  people,  open- 
ing- to  view,  a  fresh  source  of  commerce  to  their  exten- 
sive empii-e. 

"  After-remaining  near  four  months  at  Canton,  and 
experiencing  from  all  hands,  every  possible  attention, 
we  set  sail  for  America  the  28th  of  December,  and  hap- 
pily arrived  in  this  port  on  the  11th  instant." 

In  1785,  880,1001bs.  of  tea  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Cliina. 

On  the  18th  of  December  1785  the  sloop  Experi- 
ment sailed  from  New  York  for  Canton,  commanded 
by  captain  Dean.  This  is  spoken  of  as  the  second 
adventure  to  so  distant  a  port,  although  a  sloop  of  40 
tons  had  twice  been  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
"  Empress  of  China"  sailed  again  on  her  second  voyage 
to  China  in  February  1786.  The  first  vessel  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  China  was  the  ship  Canton,  captain  Trux- 
tun;  she  sailed  in  Januai-y  or  February  1786,  and  return- 
ed in  May  1787,  after  a  passage  of  18  weeks.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  obtain  from  those  whom  we  supposed 
able  to  furnish  them,  further  particulars  respecting  this 
ship,  cargo  and  owner,s,  but  hitherto  our  attempts  have 
been  unsuccessful.  In  those  days  we  understand,  that 
instead  of  individual  shipments  as  at  present,  the  whole 
cargo,  constituted  a  joint  stock  divided  into  shares,  and 
that  on  the  return  of  the  vessel,  the  "ship's  husband" 
managed  the  business  and  made  a  dividend  to  each 
stockholder.  Ginseng  comprised  a  consiSerable  por- 
tion of  the  cargo;  some  other  articles  of  merchandize 
and  specie  made  up  the  rest.  Sea  Letters  were  at  that 
time  obtained  directly'  from  congress,  upon  application 
by  memorial,  which  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  on 
their  favourable  report  the  letter  was  granted.  In  1788 
however  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  authorised 
to  grant  them.  The  first  letter  noticed  on  the  Journals 
of  congress  is  that  of  the  "  Ship  United  States;"  captain 
Truxtun's,  which  now  follows,  was  the  fourth,  and  is 
dated  2d  January  1786. 

In  Congress,  Monday,  January  2,  1786. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pettit,  seconded  by  Mr.  King,  Re; 
solved.  That  a  sea-letter  be  granted  to  the  sliip  Canton, 
Thomas  Truxtun,  master,  in  the  form  following: 

Most  sei-ene,  serene,  most  puissant,  puissant,  high, 
illustrious,  noble,  honorable,  venerable,  wise  and  pru- 
dent emperors,  kipgs,  republics,  princes,  dukes,  e?j.-ls, 
barons,  lords,  burgoma.sters,  counsellor.s,  as  also  judges, 
officers,  justiciaries,  and  regents,  of  all  the  good  cities 
and  places,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  who  shall 
see  these  present.?,  or  hear  them  read, — 

Wc,  the  United  States  in  Congi-ess  assembled,  make 
known,  that  Thomas  Truxtun,  cajjtain  of  the  ship  called 
the  Clanton,  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  that  the  shiji  Vv'hich  he  commands  belongs  to  citif- 
zcns  ofth.e  said  United  States;  and  as  wc  wish  to  see  the 
said  Thomas  Truxtun  prosper  in  his.  lawful  afiairfi,  our 
])rayer  is  to  all  tlie  before-mentioned,  and  to  f'ach  of 
them  se])arataly,  where  the  said  Tboma.s  Truxtun  shall 
airlve  with  his  vessel  an;l  caj-go,  that  tlicy  mayplease  to 
receive  him  with  goodnes.s,  and  treat  him  i«  a'  becoming 
maimer,  permitting-  him  upon  the  usu.ali  tolls  and  ex- 
penses in  passing  and  repassing,  to  pass,  navigate  and 
frequent  tlie  ports,  passe.9  and  terrltorit*,  to  the  ond,  to 
transact  his  business  where  and  in  what  m.anncr  he  shall 
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judg-e  proper,  whereof,  we  have  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

(Witness)  DAVID  RAMSAA% 

Chairman  of  congress,  in  the  absence  of  his  exceUen- 
C)-  John  Hancock,  president,  this  second  day  of  Janua- 
ry, in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eig-hty-six,  and  ofour  sovereignty  and  independence 
the  tenth. 

On  the  26th  January  1786,  Samuel  Shaw  was  appoint- 
ed by  Congress,  Consul,  and  on  the  31st  January,  Tho- 
mas Randal  of  Pennsylvania,  Vice-consul  at  Canton,  and 
it  appears  by  the  papers  of  that  date,  that  they  sailed 
from  New  York  in  the  ship  Hope  Magee.  During  the 
year  1786,  several  vessels  from  different  ports  sailed  on 
voyages  beyond  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  ship  Alliance  captain  Read,  sailed  from  Philadel- 
phia in  June  1787  and  arrived  at  Canton,  December  22d, 
by  a  route  till  then  unpractised,  and  discovered  several 
islands  as  appears  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Co- 
lumbian Magazine: 

"  Captain  Thomas  Read,  in  the  ship  Alliance,  bound 
to  China,  sailed  from  Philadelphia  in  the  month  of  June, 
1787,  and  arrived  at  Canton  the  22d  da}'  of  December  in 
the  same  year,  having  navigated  on  a  route  as  yet  unprac- 
tised by  any  other  ship.  Taking  soundings  off  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope,  he  steered  to  the  soutli  eastward,  encir- 
cling all  the  eastern  and  southern  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  passing  the  South  Cape  cf  New-Holland:  and  on 
their  passage  to  the  northward  again  towards  Canton, 
betw^een  the  latitude  of  7  and  4  degrees  south,  and  be- 
tween the  longitude  of  156  and  162  dcgi'ees  east,  they 
discovei-eda  number  of  Islands,  the  Inhabitants  of  which 
were  black,  with  curled  or  woolly  hair — among  these 
islands  they  had  no  soundings.  And  about  the  latitude 
of  8  degrees  north,  and  In  the  longitude  of  160  degrees 
east,  they  discovered  two  other  islands,  inliablted  b}'  a 
brown  people,  with  straight  black  hair.  These  Islands 
appeared  to  be  very  fertile,  and  much  cultivated;  and  by 
the  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  the  ship's  company 
were  induced  to  believe  they  were  the  first  discoverers. 
One  of  them  was  named  Morris  Island,  the  other  Alli- 
ance Island.  They  did  not  land  on  any  of  them.  These 
discoveries  were  made  in  the  montli  of  November. 

The  officers  of  the  European  ships  in  China  were  as- 
tonished to  find  a  vessel  amvlng  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  and  with  eagerness  and  pleasui'e  examined  the 
track  of  their  voyage. 

In  coasting-  near  New-Holland,  they  had  the  v/inds 
generally  from  S.  W.  and  blowing  sti-ong,  with  a  great 
deal  of  rain. 

They  finished  their  voyage  by  arriving  again  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  17th  of  September  1788,  having  returned 
by  the  usual  route  of  European  ships,  until  they  were  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

WEST  CHESTER  ATHENiEUM. 

V/e  are  gratified  to  learn  from  the  Address  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  that  the  Athenxum  which  has  been 
in  operation  upwards  of  one  year,  has  constantly  enjoy- 
ed a  liberal  patronage  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  expenditures  have  been  so  regulated  as  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  first  instalment  of  the  stock  paid  in,  and  the 
conti-lbutions  of  the  annual  subscriptions.  The  rooms 
have  been  furnished  at  considerable  cost. 

"Two  valuable  and  expensive  atlasses  have  been  pro- 
cured; the  rooms  have  been  i-eguLirly  warmed,  lighted 
and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patrons  and  visitors — 
they  have  been  supplied  with  six  quarterly  periodical 


works,  foreign  and  domestic,  of  the  highest  literary  and 
scientific  character  ;  three  monthly  publications,  four* 
newspapers,  published  three  times  a  week ;  five  weakly 
and  two  semi-weekly  newspapers.  The  loans  and  da- 
nations  to  the  institution  have  been  very  considerable f 
among  which  may  be  enumerated  a  draught  of  the  East- 
ern section  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  handsomely  executed  from  the  late  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  Findlay's  Map  of  Europe; 
several  other  maps;  Strlcklands  Reports;  a  number  of 
interesting  prints;  about  300  volumes  of  books,  nearly 
all  of  whicli  are  interesting  and  some  of  them  scarce^ 
besides  a  large  number  of  valuable  pamphlets  and  filea 
of  newspapers.  The  institution  also  now  receives,  be- 
sides the  list  of  periodicals  and  newspapers  before  refer- 
red to,  one  monthly  work;  one  tri-weekly,  one  semi- 
weekly  and  two  weekly  papers  free  of  expense.  Among 
the  most  liberal  patrons  are  several  distingui.shed  gentle- 
men of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  rooms  are  gene- 
rally well  attended  and  the  list  of  visiters  amounts  to 
several  hundred.  It  has  always  been  a  wish  of  the 
friends  of  the  institution  to  make  it  a  depository  for  every 
thing  connected  M'ith  the  history  of  the  county.  We 
shall  close  this  notice  with  the  following  extract,  which 
v/e  deem  Vv^orthy  of  attention.  Reflections  somewhat 
of  the  same  nature  suggested  the  establishment  of  the 
Register — a  desire  to  collect  and  to  preserve  for  pos- 
terity, as  well  as  for  present  use,  facts  and  circumstances, 
for  the  collection  of  which  the  means  are  daily  becom- 
ing less  abundant,  as  the  depositories  of  them  succes- 
slvelv  descend  into  the  tomb. 


"To  these  should  be  added  a  museum  or  collection 
of  such  historical  relics  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  county, 
whicii  might  tend  to  illustrate  past  events,  or  excite  an 
interest  in  them.  Many  such  it  is  said,  exist,  which  are 
highly  curious,  and  which  we  doubt  not,  their  liberal 
owners  would  at  once  forward  to  a  place  of  general  de- 
posit, where  the  value  of  each  article  would  be  Increased 
in  a  natio  proportional  to  the  extent  of  the  collection. — 
ISIany  things  which  are  now  regarded  as  of  little  Interest 
or  value,  miglit  thus  become  useful  and  important. — 
M:vny  others  which  are  neglected  and  going  to  decay 
may  be  rescued  from  oblivion  and  ])erpetuated:  pre- 
served for  posterity,  to  whom  their  interest  \vHl  be  in- 
finitely greater  than  to  us.  The  time  will  soon  come 
when  no  man  living  can  say  that  lie  ever  saw  one  of  the 
aborigines  of  this  soil,  or  of  their  descendants;  that  race 
whose  rude  implements  of  handicraft  and  warfare,  the 
plough  every  now  and  then  tui-ns  up  in  our  valllcs: — 
whose  v.ig-wams  occupied  the  sites  of  our  commodious 
barns  and  comfortable  dwelhng'S;  who  practised  their 
Pag-an  rites  in  the  open  air  to  some  unknown  spirit, 
where  now  stand  houses  consecrated  to  Chri.stian  wor- 
ship; then,  the  smallest  trifle  which  indicates  that  they 
once  existed,  will  be  rcg-oi-dcd  with  deep  interest,  and 
every  thing  wliich  tends  to  illustrate  their  character, 
manners,  and  habits,  v/ill  be  eagerly  sought  for;  again, 
in  a  few  years  more  we  shall  no  longer  hear  from  living 
witnesses  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine;  of  the 
march  of  the  British  and  Hessian  ti'oops  tlirough  our 
countv,  and  their  different  encampn)cnts;  of  the  massa- 
cre at  Paoli;  and  of  tlie  American  army  in  their  tents  at 
the  Valley  Forg-e:  tlicn  every  thing  which  tliey  lefl  be- 
hind them  will  be  required  in  aid  of  tradition;  to  show 
the  true  character  of  those  interesting  events.  Such  a 
collection  we  hope  to  see  commenced  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Athenaeum  in  tlie  course  of  the  ensuing  year." 
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DELAWARE  RIVER. 
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LAW  CASE. 

Commomvealth,  at  the  relation  of  John  Shaw,  Esq.  one 

of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  Philadelphia  county. 

vs. 

The  Commissioners  of  Philadelphia  county. 

Supreme  Court. 

This  was  a  rule  for  tiie  County  Commissioners  to  shew 
cause  why  a  writ  oi  mandamus  should  not  issue  ag-ainst 
them,  commanding'  them  to  pay  to  the  relator,  certain 
costs  accrued  in  prosecutions  for  felony,  of  which  the 
defendants  were  convicted  or  acquitted. 

Thos.  Scrg-eant,  for  the  defendants,  sliewed  cause, 
and  relied  upon  the  various  acts  of  assembly  relating-  to 
penal  prosecutions;  that  in  none  of  them  the  county  was 
required  to  pay  to  magistrates  the  costs  accrued  in  the 
convictions  or  acquittals  for  larceny  or  other  offences; 
that  the  charge  upon  the  county,  if  it  were  so,  would  be 
onerous  and  unjust  in  the  extreme,  and  that  there 
would  be  an  immediate  drain  upon  it  to  the  extent  of 
many  thousand  dollars;  that  neither  law  or  practice  au- 
thorised the  payment  of  any  other  fees  than  those  of  the 
Attorney  General,  Sherifi"and  Clerk. 

Willing  and  Tilghman,  for  the  relator,  replied,  that 
the  obvious  intention  of  the  law  was  to  indemnify  all  the 
officers  for  their  services  in  criminal  prosecutions,  and 
of  course  for  the  benefit  of  society;  that  it  was  manifest- 
ly unjust  to  require  private  persons  to  defray  an  equitable 
and  righteous  charge  upon  the  public,  to  ask  for  the 
,costs  in  prosecutions  intended  and  conducted  for  their 
own  good,  and  not  for  private  benefit;  that  as  it  now 
stands,  pei'sons  prosecuting  for  robbeiy,  larceny,  8cc.  ai-e 
required  to  pay  magistrates  and  constables  fees  of  prosecu- 
tion: thus  restraining  the  detection  of  crime,  and  levying 
a  heavy  tax  upoi)  private  individuals,  when  they  are  do- 
ing a  great  benefit  to  society,  &c. 

The  court,  per  Gibson,  C.  J.  declined  to  give  any 
opinion  upon  the  question,  ivhether  the  county  commis- 
sioners were  liable  to  magistrates  for  costs  in  criininal 
prosecutions,  and  refused  to  grant  the  mandamus  asked 
for;  but  ordei-ed  an  issue  to  be  framed,  to  be  tried  at 
Nisi  Prius,  to  ascertain  the  amount  actually  due  to  the 
relator,  and  upon  the  trial  of  tliat  issue,  the  decision  of 
the  court  upon  the  question  of  law  will,  of  course,  even- 
tuate. 

This  interesting  question,  which  concerns  to  a  certain 
extent  eveiy  county  in  the  commonwealth,  and  a  differ- 
ent pi-actice  prevailing  in  the  state,  some  counties  pay- 
ing and  others  refusing  to  pay  magistrates'  fees,  is  ap- 
proaching a  final  issue,  after  an  agitation  of  several  years. 
It  would  seem  to  be  no  more  tlian  just,  to  visit  upon  the 
funds  of  the  public,  the  actual  charges  for  conducting 
police,  administering  the  penal  code,  arresting  crime, 
and  securing  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  communi- 
ty,—K  S.  Gaz. 

DEL.\WARE  RIVER, 

From  ]\PClurc's  Survey. 
The  following  list  exhil)its  some  of  the  most  important 
sections  in  the  survey: — 

FEET. 

Prom  Richmond  to  Petty's  island,  2,550  ft- 

mean  depth  14  ft.  area  of  section  -  35,700 

In  the  same  line  from  Petty's  island  to  Jersey, 
1,500  ft.  mean  depth  14.3  ft.  area  of  sec- 
tion   21,450 


Whole  area,  from  Richmond  to  Jersey, 

From  Pennsylvania  to  Jersey,  crossing  to  the 
south  of  Petty's  island,  4,500  ft,  mean  depth 
12.5  ft.  area  of  section      -         -         .         - 

From  Cooper's  Point  to  Nagle's  wharf,  at  the 
mouth  of  Cohocksink  creek,  3,000  ft.  mean 
depth  20  ft.  area  of  section 

In  the  aestern  channel,  the  smallest  section  is 


57,150 


56,250 


60,000 


from  a  point  a  little  above  Cooper's  ferry  to 
tlie  bar,  1,300  ft.  mean  depth  7  ft.  area  of 
section 9,100 

From  Walnut  street  whai-f  to  the  island,  900 

ft.  mean  deptli  30.5  ft.  ai-ea  of  section  27,450 

In  tlie  same  line  from  the  island  to  Jersey, 

2,100  ft.  mean  deptlv  9  ft.  area  of  section  18,900 

Whole  area,  from  AValnut  street  to  Jersey,  46,350 

The  section  in  the  eastern  channel,  from  the 
south  end  of  the  island  to  Jersey,  1,680  ft, 
mean  depth  13.3  ft.  area  of  section  .         22,344 

From  the  Pennsylvania  to  the  Jersey  shore, 
about  half  a  mile  below  Kalgn's  Point,  3,300 
feet,  mean  depth  15.2  feet,  area  of  section         50,160 

From  the  wharf  at  Greenwich  Point  to  Jersey, 

2,250  ft.  mean  depth  21  ftt  area  of  section  47,250 

From  a  point  about  half  a  mile  below  the  wind- 
mill, in  the  Cove,  to  league  island,  4,500 
ft.  mean  depth  17.5  ft.  area  of  section  78,750 

From  the  south  end  of  Leag'ue  island  to  Jersey, 
4,200  feet,  mean  depth  14,8  ft,  area  of  sec- 
tion .--....        62,160 

From  Fort  Mifflin  to  Jersey,  5,100  feet,  mean 

depth  13.8  feet,  area  of  section         -        -        70,380 

From  Mud  island,  across  the  channel  on  the 
bar,  to  Jersey,  4,800  feet,  mean  depth  15.8 
ft.  area  of  section 75,840 

Fi'om  the  Jersey  to  the  Pennsylvania  shore,  in 
a  line  wltli  the  north  end  of  Maiden  island, 
4,800  feet,  mean  depth  14.4  feet  area  of  sec- 
tion .         69,120 

From  the  Jersey  to  the  Pennsylvania  shore,  in 
a  line  with  the  south  end  of  Tinnicum  island, 
5,700  feet,  mean  depth  16.4  feet,  area  of 
section -        93,480 

From   Chester  to  Jersey,   6,600  feet,   mean 

depth  17.6  area  of  section         ...       116,160 

From  the  nortli  end  of  Schiver's  island  to  the 
Pennsylvania  shore,  5,400  feet,  mean  depth 
24.6  ft.  area  of  section    -         -         -         -         132,840 

From  the  north  end  of  Schiver's  island  to  Jer- 
sey, 1,500  feet,  mean  depth  4  feet,  area  of 
section     -         -         .         ....  6,000 


Area  of  whole  section,  from  the  Jersey  to  the 

Pennsylvania  shore,  ....       138,840 

The  narrowest  part  of  the  river,  between  Windmill 
island  and  Pennsylvania,  is  the  line  drawn  at  right  an. 
gles  to  Smith's  wharf  ou  the  island.  The  section  across 
from  Walnut  sti-eet  will  be  nearly  the  smallest  in  this 
part  of  the  river;  but  in  the  eastern  channel,  the  smallest 
section  is  a  little  above  Cooper's  ferry  to  the  bar,  which 
is  less  than  a  tliird  of  the  smallest  section  in  the  western 
channel,  as  has  been  stated  in  a  former  part  of  the  Re. 
port.  The  section  in  the  eastern  channel,  opposite 
Walnut  street,  is  more  than  double  the  smallest  section 
in  that  channel. 

From  a  view  of  the  foregoing  list  of  sections,  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  at  Walnut  street,  and  at  Greenwich  Point,  the 
velocitj'  of  the  cuirent  must  he  greatly  increased;  and 
in  the  Cove  below  Gloucester  and  the  Windmill,  much 
decreased.  The  water  flowing  out  of  Timber  creek  is 
much  less  than  the  proportional  increase  of  that  section. 

The  sections,  upon  the  whole,  are  gradually  increas- 
ing  down  the  river.  The  last  section  in  the  list  contains 
upwards  of  double  the  area  of  the  first.  Their  distance 
apart  is  about  twenty  three  miles.  In  this  distance, 
there  are  a  number  of  creeks  entering  the  river;  to  ac 
commodate  the  waters  of  which,  an  increase  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  is  necessary;  otherwise,  u  considerable  in 
crease  in  the  velocity  of  the  current  would  be  the  re 
suit. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  side,  are  Cohocksink  and  Hoi 
lander's  creeks,  Schuylkill  river,  Uarby,  Crum,  Ridley 
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and  Chester,  creeks.  On  the  Jersey  side,  are  Cooper's, 
Newton,  Timber,  Manto,  Clemell,  and  Pope,  creeks. 
These  afford  a  much  greater  body  of  water  to  the  Dela- 
ware, than  is  afforded  at  any  other  part  of  tlie  river  with- 
in the  same  distance. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  "Miner's  .Tournal,"  (Ap.26,) 
the  editor  points  out  two  errors  which  lie  supposes  to 
have  been  committed  in  the  statement  of  the  coal  trade, 
published  in  the  Register,  page  251.  When  we  publish 
documents  prepared  by  Committees  or  other  public 
bodies,  and  give  our  authoritj',  we  are,  of  course,  not  to 
be  held  responsible  for  their  correctness;  but  being  sanc- 
tioned by  their  names,  we  have  always  reason  to  sup- 
pose  them  to  be  as  correct  as  the  nature  of  tlie  case  will 
admit  of.  One  of  the  errors  pointed  out  by  the  Journal, 
we  have,  liowevcr,  the  satisfaction  to  say  is  one  of  the 
editor's  own  making.  He  says  that  "it  is  there  said  that 
21004  tons  were  iranspovted  from  i/ie  Schuylkill  mines 
last  year."  Now  if  he  will  turn  to  the  statement  again, 
he  will  find  no  such  words  there,  but  exports  from 
Schuylkill,  or  in  other  words,  the  quantity  sent  from  that 
river  to  other  ports  and  not  sold  in  Philadelphia.  With 
regard  to  the  other  error  pointed  out,  viz.  the  estimate 
of  95,000  tons  to  be  brought  down  the  Schuylkill  in 
1828,  we  have  to  observe,  that  we  know,  the  committee 
endeavoured  to  obtain  their  information  from  the  most 
correct  sources,  and  for  that  purpose  applied  to  the 
principal  persons  engaged  in  the  coal  business  both 
from  Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware,  and  from  that  infor- 
mation, made  up  their  statements  and  estimates  which 
was  all  they  could  be  expected  to  do.  As  our  wish  is  to 
render  our  paper  as  much  to  be  relied  upon  '^hereafter" 
as  possible,  we  will  always  cheerfully  coiTect  errors 
when  pointed  out  to  us.  We  hope  the  editor  will  do  us 
the  justice  in  his  next  paper  to  say  that  he  was  mistaken 
on  the  one  point.  Tn  order  to  show  his  ideas  of  the 
quantity  which  will  be  /ransported  on  the  Schuylkill  the 
present  j'ear,  we  now  publish  his  estimate,  viz.  "It  is 
now  generally  belieyed,  that  from  40  to  50,000  tons  will 
be  the  amount  of  our  trade  this  year."  All  estimates  ure 
mere  matters  of  opinion,  and  no  one  rehes  upon  them  as 
upon  matters  of  fact. 

Pittsburg,  (Pen.)  April 25. 
Large  Ox. — An  ox,  the  finest  and  larg-est  we  have 
seen,  raised  by  the  Harmony  Society  at  Economy,  was 
slaughtered  here  last  week,  and  sold  in  our  market,  by 
Mr.  John  O'Hern,  victualler.  The  weight  of  the  ani- 
mal aUve  was  2556  lbs.  When  dressed  and  quartered 
the 

Beef  weighed, 28461b3. 

Hide, 190. 

Suet, 140. 

WilUamsport,  {Perm.)  April 25. 
For  a  few  days  past,  a  great  number  of  arks,  laden 
with  wheat,  flour,  iron,  whiskey,  &.c.  passed  this  place, 
destined  for  the  Philadelphia  market,  should  the  Union 
Canal  be  provided  Avith  boats,  &.c.  sufficient  for  their 
immediate  accommodation.  The  river  is  at  present  in 
fine  arking  order,  and  no  doubt  every  exertion  will  be 
made  by  our  merchants  and  farmers  to  transmit  all  their 
surplus  grain  and  other  produce  by  the  present  oppor- 
tunity. 


SOFT  SHELLED   ALMONDS. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  Shippensburg", 
to  a  gentleman  in  Chambersburg,  dated  the  J  7th  inst. 

"Last  Spring  I  planted  20  or  30  Soft  Shelled  Al- 
monds—13  vegetated,  perhaps  a  month  after;  12  of 
them  have  come  safe  through  the  winter,  and  seem  to 
stand  our  climate  as  well  as  a  peach  tree.  They  are 
now  from  12  to  25  inches  high,  and  covered  with  green 
leaves  of  this  Spring's  growth.  "—Frank.  Bepos. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Summit  Bridge,  Delaware 
April  IS,  1828. 
"  It  will  afford  you  pleasure  to  learn  that  five 
sloops,  loaded  with  stone,  arrived  at  the  wharf,  near 
the  Buck  Tavern,  this  morning.  This  is  about 
eight  miles  from  the  Delaware.  The  fir«t  arrival 
produced  quite  a  sens.-ition  here,  and  the  air  re- 
sounded v/ith  the  shouts  and  huzzas  of  a  large  num- 
ber who  witnessed  the  event;  there  was,  however, 
neither  firing  of  cannon  nor  ringing  of  bells,  and  for 
the  best  of  all  possible  reasons." 

EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  CITY  COMMISSIONERS 

IN  i82r. 

Compiled  from  their  printed  accounts. 

For  new  paving,  $56,998  11 

Unpaved  streets,  8,168  57 

Cleansing  the  city,  18  014  44 

Docks  and  sewers,  28,'555  46 
Ligliting*  and  watching,!  viz: 

For  oil,  11,115  40 

Pay  of  watch,  29,220  28 

Sundries,  4,124  60 

42,460  28 

Pumps  and  Wells,  3  063  02 

Regulating  ascents,  &c.  l  195  gjr 

Expenses  of  offices,  520  55 

Menial  services  in  markets,  544  "^^ 

Incidental  expenses  of  CouncIJ,  54  60 

Repaving  over  water  pipes,  &.c.  13,716  04 

City  property,  8^o28  15 

Purchase  of  paving  stone,  7  gj- 

Repairing  footways,  155  4.^ 

Expenses  autlvorised  by  Councils,  \0,m7  01 


§192,460  25 


Amount  received  for  sales  of  street  dirt  in 

1827,  5^:^55  67 

Expended  for  sewer  in  Mulberry  street,  20,162  62 


*The  number  of  lamps  on  the  31st  December, 
1826,  was  1^696 

Do.  do.  do.  1827,  1,801 

Increase  during  tlie  year,  105 
Quantity  of  oil  consumed  in  1827,  16,066  gallons. 
It  appears,  by  a  paragrapli  in  the  Pennsylvania  Pack- 
et, for  October  3d,  1751,  that  on  the  night  of  the  pre- 
ceeding  Monday,  "the  streets  of  tliis  city  began  to  be 
illuminated  witli  lamps,  in  pursuance  of  a  late  act  of  As- 
sembly"— aboy  was  shortly  after  fined  40s.  for  breaking 
one  of  the  lamps  by  throwing  an  apple  at  it. 

fThe  city  watch  on  tlie  31st  Dec.  1827,  consisted  of 
16  silent  watch,  47  lamp  lighters,  26  e.istand  west  watch, 
4   market  watch,   3   at  City   Hall  and    Independence 

Square,  1    at  drawbridge    landing,  and   2  turnke3's 

making  in  all  99.     The  average  monthly  wages  (after 
deducting  fines)  will  amount  to  $2300. 

New  Church. — AVe  understand  that  a  lot  on  the  south 
side  of  Vine  street,  between  Twelfth  and  Thuleenthsts. 
has  been  purchased,  on  which  is  to  be  erected  a  Presbv- 
terian  church,  the  cost  of  which,  it  is  expected,  will  not 
exceed  glO.OOO. 
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NOTES 
Of  the  Early  History  of  Germuntown. 

[cOjrCLUDEt)    FROM    PAGE    284.] 

Reminiscenses. 

Old  Atr.  J.  W.  about  the  year  1720,  purchased  500 
acres  of  land  at  25.  per  acre,  adjacent  to  where  his  de- 
scendant now  lives;  when  he  afterwards  sold  much  of  it 
at  £3  per  acre,  he  thought  he  was  doing  wonders — some 
of  it  has  since  been  worth  200  dollars  to  300  per  acre. 

The  price  of  labour  in  and  about  Germantown  60 
years  ago,  was  3s.  a  day  in  summer,  and  25.6.  in  winter. 
The  price  of  hickory  wood  was  10s.  to  lis.  per  cord, 
and  oak  was  8s.  to  9.^.  Hickory  now  sells  at  $8,  and  oak 
at  $6,  and  has  been  $2  higher. 

In  1738,  a  county  tax  was  assessed  of  \\d.  per  pound 
on  the  city  and  county,  (including  Germantown)  for 
"wolves  and  crows  destroyed,  and  for  assembly  men's 
wages"  at  5s.  per  day. 

The  blackbirds  formerly  were  much  more  numerous 
than  now;  a  gentleman  mentioned  to  me  that  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  he  once  killed  at  one  shot,  (with  mus- 
tard seed  shot)  1 19  birds  which  he  got;  some  few  of  the 
wounded  he  did  not  get;  they  had  alighted  in  an  oat 
field  after  the  harvest,  and  he  was  concealed  in  a  near 
hedge  and  shot  them  as  they  I'ose  on  the  wing;  there 
was  a  law  in  1700,  made  to  give  Sd.  per  dozen  for  the 
heads  of  black  birds,  to  destroy  them. 

A  person,  now  63  years  of  age,  relates  to  me  that  he 
well  remembers  seeing  colonies  of  Indians  of  20  to  30 
persons,  often  coming  thi'ough  the  town  and  sitting 
down  in  Logan's  woods,  others  on  the  present  open 
field,  S.  E.  of  Lorain's  place.  They  would  then  make 
their  huts  and  stay  a  whole  year  at  a  time,  and  make  and 
sell  baskets,  ladles,  and  tolerably  good  fiddles.  He  has 
seen  them  shoot  birds  and  young  squirrels  there  with 
their  bows  and  arrows.  Their  huts  were  made  of  four 
upright  saplins  with  crotch  limbs  at  top.  The  sides  and 
tops  were  of  cedar  bushes  and  branches.  In  these  they 
lived  in  the  severest  winters ;  their  fire  was  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  middle  of  the  area;  at  that  time  wild  pi- 
geons were  very  numerous,  in  flocks  of  a  mile  long,  and 
it  was  very  common  to  shoot  20  or  30  of  them  at  a,  shot. 
They  then  caught  rabbits  and  squirrels  in  snares. 

The  superstition  then  was  very  great  about  Ghosts 
arid  Witches.  "  Old  Shrunk,"  as  he  was  called,  (George 
S.  who  lived  to  be  80)  was  a  great  conjuror,  and  numer- 
ous persons  from  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  and  some 
even  from  Jersey,  came  often  to  him  to  find  out  stolen 
goods  and  to  get  their  fortunes  told.  They  believed  he 
could  make  any  thieves  who  came  to  steal  from  his  orch- 
ard, "  stand,"  if  he  saw  them,  even  while  they  desu-ed 
to  run  away.  They  used  to  conteult  him  wliere  to  go 
and  dig  for  money,  and  several  persons,  whose  names  I 
suppress,  used  to  go  and  dig  for  hidden  treasures,  of 
nights.  On  such  occasions  if  any  one  "  .spo/ce,"  while 
digging,  or  ran,  from  " to-ror,"  witho\it  "the  magic 
ring,"  previously  made  witli  incantation  rovmd  the 
place,  the  whole  influence  of  the  "spell,"  was  lost. — 
Dr.  De  Witt,  too,  a  sensible  man,  who  owned  and  dwelt 
in  the  large  house,  since  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blair's,  as  well  as 
pld  Jtr.  Frailey,  who  aiso  acted  as  a  physician,  and  was 


-e  Doctors,  (ac- 


really  pretty  skilful;  were  both  U- 
cordingto  the  superstition  then  so  prevalent  in  Europe) 
and  were  renowned  also  as  conjurors.  Then  the  cows 
and  horses,  and  even  childi-en  got  strange  diseases,  and 
if  it  bafiled  ordinary  medicines,  or  Indian  cures  and 
herbs;  it  was  not  unusual  to  consult  those  persons  for 
relief,  and  their  prescriptions  which  heated  them,  as  re- 
sulting from  witchcratt,  always  gave  relief!  Doctor 
Frailey  dwelt  in  a  one  story  house  very  ancient,  now 
standing  in  the  school  house  lane.  On  each  side  of  hia 
house,  were  lines  of  German  poetr>-  painted  in  oil  colours 
(some  of  the  marks  are  even  visible  now);  those  on  ort« 
side  have  beefi  recited  to  me,  viz. 

Translated  thus: 
Las  neider  neiden  Let  the  envious  envy  me 

Las  hasser  hassen  Let  the  hateful  hate  me 

Was  Gott,  mier  gibt  Whsit  God  has  given  me 

Mus  man  mier  lassen       By  man  shall  not  be  let — (t.  €. 
hindered.) 

An  idea  was  very  prevalent,  especially  near  the  Dela- 
ware and  Schuylkill  waters,  that  the  pirates  of  Black 
Beard's  day  had  deposited  treasure  in  the  earth.  The 
fancy  was,  that  sometimes  they  killed  a  prisoner  and  in- 
terred him  with  it,  to  make  his  Ghost  keep  his  visits 
there  and  guard  it.  Hence  it  was  not  rai-e  to  hear  of 
persons  having  seen  a  sphoke  or  ghost,  or  of  having 
dreamed  of  it  a  plurality  of  times,  which  became  a  strong 
incentive  to  dig  there.  To  procure  the  aid  of  a  pro- 
fessor in  t!ie  black  art  was  called  Hexing;  and  Shronk 
in  particular  hrxl  great  fame  therein.  He  affected  to 
use  a  diviner's  rod  (a  ivifch-hazel);  with  a  peculiar  angle 
in  it,  which  was  supposed  to  be  self-turned  in  the  hands, 
when  approached  to  any  minerals;  some  use  the  same 
kind  of  rod  now  to  feel  for  hidden  waters,  so  as  to  dig 
for  wells.  The  late  Col.  T.  F.  used  to  amuse  himself 
much  witl\  the  credulity  of  the  people.  He  pretended 
he  covild  Hex  with  a  hazel  rod,  and  often  he  has  had  su- 
perstitious persons  to  conie  and  otter  him  shares  in 
spoils,  which  they  had  seen  a  spJioke  upon!  he  even 
wrote  and  printed  a  curious  old  play,*  to  ridicule  the 
thing.  Describing  the  terror  of  a  midnight  fright  in  dig- 
gmg,  he  makes  one  of  the  party  to  tell  his  wife, 

"  My  dearest  wife,  in  all  my  life 

Ichneber  was  so  fritened; 

De  spirit  come  and  Ich  did  run 

'Twas  juste  like  tunder,  mid  de  lightening."" 

Mr.  K.  aged  78,  and  his  wife  nearly  the  same  age,, 
mentioned  to  me,  that  in  their  youthful  days  they  used; 
to  feel  themselves,  as  if  at  double  or  treble  the  distance 
they  now  do  from  Philadelphia,  owing  to  the  badness 
and  loneliness  of  the  roads;  they  then  regarded  a  ride 
to  the  citv  as  a  serious  affair.  The  road  before  it 
was  turnp'iked,  was  extremely  clayey  and  mirey,  and 
in  some  places,  especially  at  Penn's  Creek,  tliere  was 
a  fearful  quicksand. 

In  those  times  the  sleighing  used  to  contmue  for  2  or 
3  months  in  the  winter,  and  the  pleasure  parties  from 
the  city  used  to  put  up  and  have  dances  at  old  Mack- 
inett's  tavern,  where  his  son  now  hves.  It  was  then 
very  common  for  sailors  to  come  out  in  summer  to  have 

*  A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  Atheuaeum  lihrarj-. 
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frolics,  or  mirth  and  refreshments  at  the  inns.  The 
yoimg-  men  also  made  great  amusement  of  shooting-  at  a 
target  They  used  no  wagons  then  in  going  to  market, 
but  the  women  usually  went,  and  rode  a  horse  with  two 
paniers  slung  on  each  side  of  him.  The  women  too 
carried  baskets  on  their  heads,  and  the  men  wheeled 
wheel-barrows — being  six  miles  to  market!  Then  the 
people,  especially  man  and  wife,  rode  to  church,  fune- 
rals and  visits,  both  on  one  horse;  the  women  sat  on  a 
pillion  behind  the  man.  Chairs  or  chaises  were  then 
unknown  to  themj  none  in  that  day  ever  dreamed  to 
live  to  see  such  improvements  and  luxury  as  they  now 
witness. 

The  first  carriage  of  the  coach  kind  they  ever  saw  or 
heard  of  belonged  to  judge  Allen,*  who  had  his  country 
Beat  at  the  present  Mount  Airy  college;  it  was  of  the 
Phaeton  or  Landaw  kind,  having  a  seat  in  front  for  chil- 
dren, and  was  drawn  by  four  black  horses:  he  was  of 
course  a  very  opulent  man,  and  a  grandee  in  his  genera- 
tion. The  country  seats  then  were  few.  Penington 
had  his  country  house  where  Chew's  now  stands,  and 
the  present  kitchen-wings  of  Chew's  house,  sufficed  for 
the  simplicity  of  gentlemen  of  those  days.  Another 
country  house  was  Shoemaker's,  and  is  the  same  now 
forming  the  kitchen  house,  &c.  of  Mr.  Duval's  place, 
near  his  mansion  house,  built  for  Col.  T.  Forrest.  In 
their  eai-ly  days,  all  the  better  kinds  of  houses  had  balco- 
nies in  the  front,  in  which,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  it  was 
common  to  see  the  women  at  most  of  the  houses  sitting 
and  sewing  or  knitting;  at  that  time  the  women  went  to 
their  churches  generally  in  short  gowns  and  petticoats, 
and  with  check  or  white  flaxen  aprons.  The  young 
men  had  their  heads  shaved,  and  wore  white  caps;  in 
summer  they  went  without  coats,  wearing  striped  trow- 
Sers,  and  barefooted;  the  old  Friends  wore  wigs. 

In  their  day  every  house  was  warmed  in  winter  by 
"jamb  stoves,"  and  Mr.  Sower  of  Germantown,  (the 
printer)  cast  the  first  stoves  thus  used  perhaps  in  the  U. 
S.  They  were  cast  at  Lancaster;  none  of  them  are  now 
Up  and  in  use;  but  many  oi  the  plates  are  often  seen  ly- 
ing about  the  old  houses  as  door  steps,  &c.  A  jamb 
stove  was  set  in  the  chimney  jamb,  (or  side)  in  the 
kitchen  fire-place;  it  was  made  something  like  the  box 
form  of  the  present  ten  plate  stoves,  but  without  a  pipe 
or  oven,  and  it  passed  through  the  wall  of  the  chimney 
back  into  the  adjoining  sitting-rooms,  so  as  to  present 
its  back  end  (opposite  the/?-e  door)  in  that  room.  The 
plate  used  to  be  made  sometimes  red  hot;  but  still  it  was 
but  a  poor  means  of  giving  out  heat,  and  could  not  have 
answered  but  for  their  then  hardy  constitutions  and  the 

general  smallness  of  their  rooms  in  th.it  day. Mr.  K. 

told  me  that  when  he  M^as  about  13  years  old,  Betty 
Chandler  of  Buriington,  then  82  years  of  age,  used  to 
visit  his  fathers  house,  and  used  to  say  she  had  seen  Phi- 
ladelphia before  Penn  and  his  colony  came  in  1682. — 
She  said  it  was  a  great  place  to  gather  blackberries  and 
huckleberries;  she  said  there  was  a  great  place  for 
shooting  wild  ducks  in  a  pond  or  marsh  near  where  the 
old  court  house  at  Second  and  High  street  i.s;  [no  doubt 
alluding  to  that  great  low  ground  and  deep  pond  which 
long  within  the  memory  of  some  of  the  present  aged 
citizens  existed,  back  of  Christ's  church  and  the  Baptist 
meeting,  and  extending  from  Church  Alley  to  Arch 
street.  I  have  conversed  with  old  men  who  remember- 
ed skaiting  upon  it  60  to  70  years  ago,  and  when  the 
present  Reuben  Haines,  Esq.  Was  building  his  r.tore  at 
112  feet  west  from  Second  street,  in  Iiis  lot  .idjoining 
Christ  church  on  the  noilli  side,  lie  was  obliged  to  dig 

24  feet  for  a  foimdation,  and  at  14  feet  deep  he  came  to 
to  an  old  sitbferrene  liorse  stall.] 

Mr.  K.  remembers  very  well,  that  when  he  was  a  lad, 
there  was  yet  a  little  company  of  Delaware  Indians,  (say 

25  or  30  persons)  then  hutted  and  dwelling  on  the  low 
fin-ounds  of  Philip  Kelly's  manufactory  ground.     There 

There  were  three  or  four  earlier  can-iagcs  in  Philadel- 
phia, viz.NoiTis,  Logan,  and  Shippcn. 


was  then  a  wood  there  through  all  the  low  ground, 
which  now  forms  his  meadow  ground  and  mill  race 
course.  Some  of  the  old  Indians  died  and  were  baried 
in  Concord  burjing  ground,  adjoining  Mr.  Duval's 
place.  After  they  were  dead  the  younger  Indians  all 
moved  off  in  a  body,  when  Keyser  was  about  14  or  15 
years  of  age.  Indian  Ben  among  them  was  celebrated 
as  a  great  fidler,  and  every  body  was  familiar  with  Indian  ' 
Isaac 

In  going  to  the  city  there  was  a  thick  woods  on  the 
south  west  side  of  the  turnpike  below  Naglee's  hill, 
(where  Armat's  house  now  stands,  called  Logan's 
swamp  and  woods.  The  road  then  went  on  the  lo'ft^ 
ground  to  the  south  westward  of  said  hill  and  house,  at 
Penn's  Creek,  (or  3  mile  run,  now  Albanus  Logan's 
place)  and  at  the  opposite  side  of  Norris's  p?ace  began 
a  deep  lofty  wood,  which  extended  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  nearly  into  the  suburbs,  and  fiom  thence  the  woods 
continued  many  miles  up  the  Delaware.  There  was 
then  no  inlet  into  the  city  but  by  the  Front  street  road. 
The  Second  and  Third  street  were  not  then  formed* 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1746,  a  g^eat  pubhc  fair  was 
held  at  Germantown. 

In  1762,  the  Paxton  Boys  from  near  Lancaster  halted 
at  the  mai'ket  square,  preparatory  to  their  intended  in- 
vasion of  Philadelphia,  to  kill  the  friendly  Indians  shel- 
tered there;  they  yielded  to  negociation  and  went  home 
— there  were  several  hundred  of  them. 

Rittenhouse,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  as  well  as 
Godfrey,  the  inventor  of  Hadley's  quachant,  were  of 
Germantown.  The  latter  lies  buried  on  the  farm  next 
to  Roberts's  mill.  Captain  Miller  who  was  basely  killed 
at  Fort  Washington,  after  its  surrender,  was  of  German- 
town.  ^ 

The  old  road  of  Germantown  continued  in  a  line  with 
the  first  bank  of  Gei-mantown  to  the  S-  W.  of  the  pre- 
sent; ran  near  the  poor  house,  by  S.  Harveys,  up  through 
R.  Haines's  low  lands,  and  came  out  by  the  Concord 
school  house,  by  the  Washington,  or  Abingdon  lane.— ■ 
Some  of  the  logs  now  lie  sound  under  ground,  back 
of  Justice  Johnsons,  on  which  the  road  runs  by  the 
sioarnp. 

The  quantity  of  Indian  aiTow  heads,  spe.irs,  and  hatcb- 
still  ploughed  up  in  the  fields  are  very  great.  I  have 
ets,  all  of  flint,  and  attached  to  wooden  or  wythe  handles, 
seen  some  of  a  heap  of  200  together,  in  a  circle  of  the 
size  of  a  bushel;  some  of  them,  strange  to  tellj  arc  those 
taken  from  chalk  beds  and  not  at  all  like  the  flint  of  oar 
country. 

The  creek  on  which  Wm.  L.  Fisher's  mill  stands  is 
the  head  of  Fi-ankford  Creek,  and  was  called  by  the  In- 
dians TVingohocking.  The  creek  at  Albanus  Logans  call- 
ed Penn's  Creek,  was  called  Tumanaxamaming,  and 
goes  out  at  the  upper  end  of  Kensington. 

Anthony  Johnston,  who  died  in  1823,  aged  78,  -when 
a  lad,  saw  a  large  bear  come  across  the  road  in  day  tinro 
from  Chew's  ground,  then  a  wood;  he  has  seen  abund- 
ance of  wild  turkies;  and  has  often  heard  the  w^olves 
howl  at  night  near  his  fathers  house;  the  one  rebuilt  at 
the  corner  of  S.  Harveys  lane.  The  woods  then  came 
up  near  the  house.  He  has  seen  several  deer  in  the 
woods,  but  they  were  fast  going  off  when  he  was  young. 
Near  that  same  house,  when  the  old  road  passed  in  the 
swamp  behind  it,  his  father  told  him  he  once  saw  six 
wolves  in  day  time. 

After  James  Logan's  house  was  built.  In  1728,  at  Sten- 
ton,  a  bear  of  large  size  came  and  leaped  over  the  gar- 
den fence  there. 

J.icob  Keyser,  now  68,  tells  me  that  he  and  others 
pursued  and' killed  a  ."rmall  hear,  about  50  years  agX),  on 
one  of  the  backlots;  it  was  however  then  matter  of  sur- 
prise and  sport. 

Mr.  Keyser  remembers  that  a  Jfr.  Axe,  in  his  time, 
killed  a  bear  on  Samuel  Johnson's  place,  not  far  from 
the  Wissuhiccon.  Foxes  and  raccoons  were  then  quite 
])lenty. 

Only  about  40  years  ago  a  flock  of  six  wild  turkics 
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came  to  Enoch  Kittenhouse's  mill,  and  remained  about 
there  till  his  family  shot  the  whole  of  them;  and  last  win- 
ter, (1822)  they  s'hot  a  lynx  there. 

In  1721,  a  Bear  was  killed  in  Germantown,  and  so 
published,  and  two  more  nearer  to  Philadelphia. 

In  the  house  where  Reuben  Haines  now  lives,  built  by 
Dirk  Johnson,  a  chief  and  his  20  Indians  have  been  shel- 
tered and  entertained, 

Anthony  Johnson,  when  a  boy,  has  seen  near  200  In- 
dians at  a  thne  on  the  present  John  Johnson's  place,  in  a 
woods  in  the  hollow  adjoining- to  the  wheelwrig'hts  shop. 
They  would  remain  there  a  week  at  a  time,  and  would 
make  and  sell  baskets,  ladles,  fiddles,  &c.  He  used  to 
remain  hours  with  them  and  see  their  feats  of  agility .-^^ 
They  would  g^o  over  fences  without  touching  them,  in 
nearly  a  horizontal  attitude,  and  yet  ahg-ht  on  their  nim- 
ble feet.  They  would  also  do  much  at  shooting-  of 
m^ks-  One  Edwai-d  Keimer  imitated  them  so  closely 
as  to  execute  all  their  exploits.  Beaver  and  beaver 
dams  A.  Johnson  has  often  seen. 

The  earliest  settlers  used  to  make  good  linens  and 
rend  them  in  Philadelphia.  They  were  also  distinguish- 
ed, even  till  modern  times,  for  their  fabric  of  German- 
town  Stockings.  This  fact  induced  the  bank  of  Ger- 
mantown to  adopt  a  gefil,  with  such  a  loom  upon  it. — 
The  linen  sellers  and  weavers  used  to  stand  with  the 
goods  for  sale  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement  in  Mai-ket 
street,  on  the  north  side,  near  to  Second  street  corner. 
The  cheapness  of  imported  stockings  is  now  ruining 
their  business. 

An  obituary  notice  in  the  Gazette  of  the  6th  of  March, 
1823,  (we  had  two  years  ago  a  newspaper  in  German- 
tqwn)  illusti-ates  the  former  savage  state  of  our  woods, 
viz,  "  Samuel  Jeffries  died  the  28th  February,  in  the 
borough  of  AVest  Chester,  (only  17  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia) in  the  87th  year  of  his  age;  he  was  one  of  the 
few  who  covild  remember  so  long  back  as  the  time  when 
J)eer  were  plenty  in  Chester  county;  when  a  hunter 
occasionally  killed  a  bear,  and  when  a  few  of  the  native 
Indians  still  inhabited  the  original  fields  ;  he  was  fol- 
lowed to  his  grave  by  liis  brother,  now  aged  92. 

Professor  Kalm,  who  visited  Germantown  in  1748, 
says:  "The  inhabitants  were  so  numerous,  that  the 
street  was  always  full." 

Old  Mr.  W.  in  1718  or  20,  shot  a  stout  deer  between 
Germantown  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  rifle  he  used  is 
now  in  possession  of  his  grandson. 

John  Seelig.predicted  mens'  lives  when  requested, 
by  the  rules  of  nativities;  and  he  had  a  mysterious  cane 
or  rod,  which  he  commanded  to  be  cast  into  the  Schuyl- 
kill in  his  last  sickness,  and  which,  as  the  tradition  goes, 
exploded  therein!  Kelpius  too  kept  his  diary  by  noting 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

Doctor  Witt  left  all  his  property  to  strangers  by  the 
name  of  Warmer,  saying,  they  had  been  kind  to  him  on 
his  arrival,  in  Ljestowing  him  a  hat  in  place  of  his,  Ipst  on 
ship  board. 

Newspaper, 
The  Germantown  newspaper,  by  C.  Sower,  was  print- 
ed but  once  a  quarter,  and  began  in  the  year  1739,  and 
what  was  curious,  he  cast  his  own  types  and  made  his 
own  ink!  It  eventually  was  printed  won/Zi/y,-  but  from 
and  after  the  year  1744,  it  was  printed  every  iveeh;  un- 
der the  title  of  the  "  Germantown  Gazette,"  by  C. 
Sower,  junr.  and  was  not  discontinued  till  some  time 
in  the  war.  A  copy  of  these  papers  would  be  a  kind 
gift  to  the  Germantown  Library.  Sower  published j^rs/ 
in  the  United  States,  a  quarto  Bible,  in  German. 

Batik  of  Germantown. 
Germantown  was  a  place  of  great  interest  during  the 
Wfir  of  the  revolution,  and  at  the  celebrated  battle  there. 
It  occi^rred  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  October,  1777. 
The  main  body  of  the  British  ai-my  under  Gens.  Howe, 
Grey,  Grant  and  Agnew,  were  attacked  by  the  Ameri- 


cans in  the  following  order:  Washington  with  the  divi- 
sions of  Sullivan  and  Wayne,  flanked  by  Genl.  Thomna 
Conway's  brigade,  entered  the  town  by  Chesnut  Hill 
road.  Genl.  Armstrong  with  the  Pennsylvania  militia, 
attacked  the  left  and  rear,  near  Schuylkill.  The  divi- 
sion of  Genls.  Green  and  Stephens  flanked  by  General 
M'Dougall's  brigade,  were  to  enter  by  taking  a  circuit 
at  the  market  house,  and  attack  the  right  wing,  and  the 
militia  of  Maryland  and  Jersey,  under  Gens.  Smallwood 
and  Freeman,  were  to  march  by  the  old  York  road  and 
fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  right.  General  Sterling  with 
Genls.  Nash  and  Maxwell's  brigade,  formed  a  corps  of 
reserve.  Admirably  as  this  attack  was  planned,  it  fail- 
ed from  those  fortuitous  events  in  warfare,  over  which 
General  Washington  had  no  possible  control.  Lieut. 
Col.  Musgrave,  of  the  British  army,  as  the  Americans 
advanced  threw  himself,  with  six  companies  of  the  40th 
regiment,  into  Chew's  large  stone  house  which  stood  full 
in  front  of  the  main  body  of  the  Americans.  Musgrave, 
before  the  battle,  encamped  back  of  Chew's  house  in 
excellent  huts,  and  Col.  Websters  regiment,  (33d)  lay 
back  of  John  Johnson's  in  huts  also;  they  were  as  regu- 
lar and  neat  as  a  town.  General  Read  was  for  pushing 
on  immediately,  but  this  was  opposed  by  Genl.  Knox  as 
against  all  military  rule,  to  leave  an  enemy  in  a  fort  in 
the  rear.  Thus  in  attempting  to  induce  the  surrender 
of  Lieut.  Col.  Musgrave,  the  precious  moments  were 
lost,  and  gave  Genls.  Grey,  Grant  and  Agnew,  (who 
dwelt  in  Germantown)  time  to  come  up  with  a  rein- 
foi-cement.  Much  blame,  too,  was  attached  to  Gen.  S.'i 
division,  who  was  said  to  have  been  intoxicated,  and  to 
have  so  far  misconceived  and  broken  his  orders  as 
to  have  been  afterwards  tried  and  broken.  The  morn- 
ing was  exceedingly  foggy,  which  would  have  greatly 
favoured  the  Americans,  had  not  tliose,  as  well  as  part 
of  Green's  column  remained  thus  inactive.  Col.  Ma- 
thews, of  Green's  column,  attacked  with  gi-^at  spirit  and 
routed  the  parties  opposed  to  him,  and  took  110  prison- 
ers; but,  through  the  fog-,  he  lost  sight  of  his  brigade, 
and  was  himself  taken  prisoner  with  his  \yhole  regiment, 
(on  P.  Kelly's  hill)  and  his  prisoners  released.  Green 
and  Stephens's  division,  formed  the  last  column  of  the 
retreating  Americans.  Count  Pulaski's  cavalry  carried 
their  rear.  Washington  retreated  to  Skippack  creek 
— his  loss  amounted  to  152  killed,  and  521  wounded, 
upwards  of  400  were  made  prisoners,  amongst  whom 
were  54  officers.  General  Nash  of  North  Carolina  was 
slain  (a  ball  struck  him  and  broke  his  thigh  as  he  rode, 
and  the  same  ball  drove  the  brains  of  his  aid  (Wother- 
spoon*)  against  the  present  Sadler's  house,  near  the 
front  corner;  it  wfis  formerly  Walker's  Inn  in  Beggar** 
town. 

The  cannon  which  assailed  Chew's  house,  were  plant- 
ed in  front  of  the  present  John  Johnson's  house;  Chew's 
house  was  so  battered  that  it  took  4  of  5  carpeptei-s  a 
whole  winter  to  repair  and  replace  the  fractures.  The 
front  door  \y,is  replaced  and  was  filled  witli  shot  holes-^ 
it  is  still  preserved  there. 

A  cousin  of  mine  who  was  intimate  with  General 
Washington's  aid  de  ca^ip,  told  me  that  he  told  him  he 
had  never  heai-d  the  General  utter  an  oath  till  that  day, 
^nd  then  he  seemed  deeply  mortified  and  indignant,  and 
expressed  an  execration  at  General  S as  a  drunken 

The  daughter  of  Ben  j.  Marshall,  Esq.  at  whose  house 
Gen-  Washington  stopped  after  the  battle,  told  me  he 
reached  there  in  the  evening,  and  would  only  take  a 
dish  of  tea,  and  pulling  out  the  half  oi  a.  biscuit,  assured 
the  family,  the  other  half  was  all  tlie  food  he  had  taken 
since  the  preceding  day.  ^,    ^ .    »  <•     .u     j, 

The  general  opinion  then  was,  that  but  tor  the  delay 
at  Chew's  house,  our  armies  must  have  been  victorious, 
and  we  should  have  been  sufliciently  avenged  for  our 
losses  the  preceding  month  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 

*  He  was  buried  in  the  Lutheran  ground,  and  has  a 
head  stone. 
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and  would  have  probably  caused  the  British  to  evacuate 
Philadelphia.  But  Gen.  Wilkinson  in  his  late  memoirs, 
who  has  described  minutely  the  battle  therein,  and  \\  as 
but  a  few  years  ago  here  on  the  spot,  examining  the 
whole  ground,  has  published  his  entire  conviction  that 
it  was  a  kind  providence,  which  overruled  the  disaster  for 
our  good:  for  had  we  been  successful  and  pushed  on  for 
the  city.  Gen.  Howe  was  coming  on  with  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  haye  captured  or  destroyed  the  whole  Ameri- 
can army.  lie  states,  that  Washington  relied  on  infor- 
mation from  a  deserter,  that  Ilowe  intended  a  movement 
of  his  troops  towards  Kort  Mifflin,  whicli  unknown  to 
Gen.  Wasliington  he  had  countermanded,  and  so  ena- 
bled him  to  come  out  in  full  force. 

There  were  as  many  as  20,000  British,  &c.  in  and 
about  the  town  under  Gen.  Howe.  He  was  a  fine  large 
man  and  looked  considerably  like  Gen.  Washington:  he 
lived  in  the  present  Perot's  Ijouse,  and  walked  abroad 
in  plain  clothes  in  a  very  unassuming  manner.  Gen. 
Grant  occupied  the  house  now  Jacob  Bruner's,  near  tlie 
lane.  The  artillery  lay  on  tlie  high  ground  in  rear  of 
the  Poor  house;  two  regiments  of  Highlanders  half  a 
mile  in  the  rear  of  Reuben  Haines's  house :  and  the  Hes- 
sians lay  on  the  Ridge  /////  above  Peter  Robeson's,  near 
the  road;  all  the  infiintry  were  on  the  commons  about 
where  J.  Price's  seat  now  is. 

In  the  time  of  the  battle  Gei).  Howe  came  as  far  as  the 
market  square,  and  staid  there  giving  his  commands. 
Gen.  Agnew  rode  on  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  when 
he  came  as  far  as  the  wall  of  the  Menonist  grave  yard, 
he  was  then  shot  by  Hans  P.  Boyer  who  lay  irj  ambush, 
and  took  deliberate  aim  at  his  star  on  the  breast;  he  fell 
from  his  fine  horse,  and  was  canned  to  Mr.  M^istar's 
house  where  he  died  in  his  front  parlour.  He  was  a 
very  civil  and  gentlemanly  man.  The  man  who  killed 
him  was  not  an  enlisted  soldier,  and  died  not  long  since 
in  the  poor  house. 

At  that  same  place  is  a  rising  hill,  at  which  the  severest 
of  the  firing  and  battle  was  waged,  except  what  occur- 
red so  disasterously  for  us  at  Chew's  house.  The  British 
advanced  no  farther  than  the  said  hill  on  the  road,  until 
after  the  retreat. 

Several  have  told  me  who  saw  the  dead  and  dying 
after  the  action,  lying  on  the  ground  there,  that  some  in 
their  last  moments  were  quite  insane :  but  all  who  could 
speak  were  in  great  thirst  from  anguish,  &c.  In  Samuel 
Keyser's  garden  many  bodies  were  lying:  and  in  the 
rear  of  Justice  Johnson's,  Genl.  Morgan  of  the  rifle  corps 
came  up  with  a  small  body  after  the  action  was  supposed 
to  be  closed,  and  very  daringly  and  unexpectedly  killed 
19  Hessians  and  an  officer  there,  all  of  whom  were  bu- 
ried there,  save  the  officer  who  was  next  day  removed 
to  the  city.  Boys  were  suffered  to  get  very  near  tlie 
combatants  on  the  flanks.  Benj.  Lehman  \yas  one,  who 
has  told  me,  there  was  no  order,  no  ranks  after  the  first 
fire,  and  soon  every  face  was  as  black  as  negroes  about 
the  mouth  and  cheeks  from  biting  off"  the  cartridges; 
and  British  officers,  especially  aids-de-camp  rode  at  full 
rate  up  and  down  through  tlie  men  with  entire  uncon- 
cern as  to  I'unning  over  njen.  The  ranks  however  gave 
way. 

When  the  British  burned  17  houses  at  one  time,  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Germantown,  in  retaliation 
for  some  aggressions  mgdc  they  said,  by  Col.  Ay  res, 
from  some  of  those  houses,  they  ordered  Stenton  house 
to  be  included;  two  men  came  to  execute  it,  they  told 
the  housekeeper  there  to  take  out  her  private  things — 
while  they  went  tQ  the  barn  for  .straw  to  fire  it,  a  British 
officer  rode  up,  inquiring  for  deserters — with  much  pre- 
»ence  of  mind  she  said,  they  had  just  gone  to  the  barn 
to  hide  themselves  in  the  straw — oflf'  he  went,  crying 
come  out  you  rascals,  and  run  before  me  back  to  camp. 
In  vain  they  protested,  and  alleged  their  commissions, 
and  thus  Logan's  venerable  Louse  was  spared.  This 
house  was  built  in  1727-8,  by  James  Logan,  secretary 
ior  Penn,  and  in  which  he  resided;  it  was  a  palace-like 


structure  in  that  day,  and  was  surprisingly  well  built. 
Gen.  Howe  staid  part  of  his  time  there. 

A  fence  is  now  standing  of  cedar  boai'ds  in  Peter 
Keyser's  yard,  which  is  very  much  perforated  with  musr 
ket  bullets  in  the  time  of  the  battle. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  the  British  army  removed 
from  Germantown  to  Philadelphia,  as  a  more  convenient 
place  for  the  reduction  of  Fort-Island. 

After  the  battle  the  British  Surgeons  made  use  of  the 
present  Reuben  Haines's  hall  as  a  room  for  amputating 
and  other  hospital  operations  requiring  prornpt  care; 
and  the  Americans  wlio  were  wounded  were  carried  tp 
the  hill  where  Thomas  Armatt's  house  is,  and  were  there 
temporarily  attended  by  Surgeons,  previously  to  being 
sent  to  the  hospital  in  tlxe  city. 

Major  Bennett  informed  me,  that  Col.  Nash,  Col. 
White,  Col.  Boyd,  and  another  officer  killed  of  the 
Americans,  were  all  taken  to  near  Montgomery  squai-e, 
and  buried  side  by  side  at  Baptist  Meeting-house.  Col. 
White  died  on  the  litter. 

Capt.  Turner  of  N.  Carolina,  and  Major  Irvine,  and 
six  men,  were  all  buried  in  one  grave,  at  the  east  corner 
of  the  burying  ground  by  Keyser's. 

On  the  N.  E.  side  of  tliree  mile  run  (Fox  Chase  Inn 
now)  was  a  wood  in  time  of  the  war.  In  thejn  were  30 
Oneida  Indians,  and  100  of  Morgan's  riflemen^  who  rais- 
ed a  war  whoop  and  frightened  Lord  Carthcart  when  in 
a  conference  with  M'Lane. 

Haying  thus  stated  facts  as  related  by  ourselves,  I  shall 
here  give  an  absti-act  from  Gen.  Howe's  report  of  the 
same  battle,  to  wit: 

The  British  account  of  the  Battle  at  Germantotvn. — 
"The  Americans  having  received  a  reinforcement  of 
1500  men  from  Peeks-kill,  and  1000  men  from  Virginia, 
and  presuming  the  British  were  weakened  by  detach- 
ments^  thought  it  a  favourable  time  to  risk  an  action. 
They  accordingly  marched  all  night  from  their  camp  at 
Skippack  to  Gerrnantown,  a  village  of  two  miles  long. 
The  2d  battalion  and  40th  regiment  lay  in  a  line  trans- 
verse with  this  place  near  a  mile  from  the  head  of  it.  In 
this  line  of  encampment,  Lt.  Gen.  Knyphausen,  Major 
Gens.  Stem  and  Grey,  Brig-.  Gen.  Agnew,  with  7  British 
and  3  Hessian  battalions,  the  mounted  and  dismounted 
chasseurs,  were  upon  the  left  of  the  village,  extending 
to  the  Schuylkill,  tlie  chasseurs  being  in  front. 

"Major  Gen.  Grant  and  Brig.  Gen.  Matthews,  with 
the  corps  of  guards,  six  battalions  of  British  and  two 
squadrons  of  dragoons  were  upon  the  right.  The  first 
battahon  of  light  infantry,  and  the  Queen's  American 
rangers  were  advanced  in  the/rwi^  of  this  wing. 

"At  3  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  patroles 
discovered  the  enemy's  approach,  and  the  army  was 
immediately  under  arms.  Soon  after  the  break  of  day 
the  Americans  began  their  attack  upon  the  2d  light  in- 
fantry which  was  supported  by  the  40th  regiment.  As 
these  were  overpowered  they  retired  into  tlie  village, 
when  Lieut.  Col.  Musgraye  with  6  comps,  of  the  40th 
regiment,  threw  themselves  into  Chevy's  stone  house, 
which  although  surrounded  by  a  brigade  and  attacked 
by  four  pieces  of  cannon,  he  gallantly  defended  until 
Major  Gen.  Grey  at  the  head  of  3  battalions  pf  the  3d 
brigade,  turning  his  front  to  the  village,  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Agnew  who  covered  Gen.  Grey's  left,  witli  the  4th  bri- 
gade, by  a  vigorous  jittack  repulsed  the  enerny  that  had 
penetrated  the  upper  part  of  the  village,  which  was  done 
with  great  slaughter:  the  5th  and  55th  regiments  from 
the  right  engaging  them  at  the  same  time,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  village,  conipleted  the  defeat  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  this  quarter. 

"  The  regiments  of  Du  Corps  and  Donop,  being  form- 
cd  \.o  support  the  left  of  the  4th  brigade,  and  one  bat- 
talion of  Hessian  grenadiers  in  the  rear  of  the  chasseurs 
were  not  engaged,  the  flight  of  the  enemy  preventing 
tlie  ^two  first  corps  from  entering  into  action,  and  the 
success  of  the  chasseurs  in  repelling  .ill  efforts  agninst 
them  on  that  side,  did  not  call  for  the  support  of  the 
latter. 
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"  The  first  lig-ht  infantry  and  pickets  of  the  line  in 
front  of  the  right  wing"  were  engag-ed  soon  after  the  at- 
tack began* 

"The  pickets  fell  back:  but  the  infantry  being  sup- 
ported by  the  4th  regiment,  sustained  the  enemy's  at- 
tack with  spirit,  till  the  army's  approach,  put  in  motion 
the  two  battalions  of  British  and  one  of  the  Hessian  gre- 
nadiers, with  a  squadron  of  Dragoons:  and  with  these 
Gen.  Howe  (who  was  at  Logan's)  arrived  just  as  the 
Americans  were  forced  out  of  the  village.  Placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  tjie  troops,  and  with  Major  Gen.  Grey 
(who  con)n;ianded  I  presume  until  his  arrival,)  they  fol- 
lowed the  Americans  8  miles  on  the  Skippack  road. 

"  The  grenadiers  from  Philadelphia,  who  had  run 
most  of  the  way  to  join  the  action,  did  not  arrive  in  time. 
The  cavalry  had  little  chance  to  charge.  By  the  best 
accounts  the  Americans  lost  from  2  to  300  killed,  600 
wounded,  and  400  prisoners.  Among  the  killed  was 
G.en.  Nash  and  other  officers. 

"  Brig.  Gen.  Agnew  and  Lt.  Col.  Bird  are  among  the 
killed.f  Lieut.  Col.  Walcot  of  the  5th  regiment  was 
Wounded.  The  return  of  killed  and  wounded  is  stated 
to  have  been: 

Of  British,  killed  2  Lt.  Cols,  and  2  ensigns,  apd  66 
soldiers. 

Wounded  1  Lt.  Col.  6  capts.  13  lieuts.,  10  ensigns, 
and  416  soldiers. 

Missing  1  capt.  Speke,  and  13  soldiers. 

Of  Hessians,  wounded  1  serg.,  and  23  soldiers." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Americans  should  have  lost 
54  officers  as  prisoners — while  capt.  Speke  was  the  qnly 
prisoner  taken  from  the  British! 

Xhe  British  state  no  deatljs  of  Hessians,  although  An- 
thopy  Johnson  told  me  19  were  killed  at  the  close  of 
the  action,  and  buried  in  the  rear  of  the  present  Justice 
Johnson's  garden. 


*  A  British  picket  lay  In  the  present  yard  of  Philip 
Weaver,  and  several  were  shot  and  liurled  tliei-e.  The 
most  advanced  picket  stood  at  Mr.  Airy's  and  was 
wounded  there. 

■f  Gens.  Agnew  and  Bird  are  both  buried  in  the  low- 
er burying  ground,  side  by  side,  next  to  Mrs.  Lamb's 
gravestone,  (S.  W.  side  of  it)  at  10  feet  from  Kapp's 
wall,  in  a  line  with  the  S.  W.  end  of  his  stable.  Gen. 
Agnew  showed  great  kindness  to  the  present  old  Mrs. 
Summers.  Col.  Bird  died  in  Bringhurst's  big  house, 
and  said  to  the  woman  there,  "  woman  pray  for  me,  I 
leave  a  widpw  and  4  children."  The  present  Burrill, 
whose  father  was  grave-digger,  told  me  he  saw  them 
buried  there. 

STATISTICS  OF  COLLEGES  IN 

PENXSTLVANIA. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Anjerican  Education  Society,"  there  is  commenced  a 
Statistical  Table  of  the  Colleges  in  the  U.  S.,  from  which 
we  extract  some  particulars  respecting  those  enumerat- 
ed in  this  state. 

Dickinson  Collate,  Carlisle,  founded  by  Jndivfduals  in 
1783;  President  llev.  Wm.  Neill,  D.  D.' 
There  are  6  Academic  Instructors. 
22  Graduated  in  1827.  _ 
109  Under  graduates,  viz.  23  seniors. 
27  juniors. 
38  sophomores. 
21  freshmen. 
12  Students  professing  religion. 
6  Indigent  students  asssisted. 

^Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  founded  1802  by  the 
state,  President  Rev.  Matthew  Brown,  D.  D. 


There  are  4  Academic  Instructors'. 

259  Have  graduated  of  whom  245  are  no<v 
hvmg. 

120  Have  been  Ministers,  of  vfhom  111   are 
living. 
29  Graduated  in  1827. 
101  Under  graduates,  viz.  29  seniors. 
34  juniors. 
29  sophomores. 
9  freshmen. 
43  Students  profess  religion. 
9  Indigent  students. 
The  College  library  contains  500  volumes,  and  that  of 
the  students  1 600  vols. 

Washington  College,  at  Washington,  founded  in  1806 
by  the  state,  President  Rev.  Andrew  Wylie,  D.  D. 
There  are  3  Academic  Instructors. 

J35  Alumni  of  whom  125  are  now  living. 
26  Have  been  Ministers,    24  of  them  now 

living. 
11  Graduated  in  1827. 
39  Under  graduates,  viz.  8  seniors. 

1 1  juniors. 

8  sophomores. 

12  freshmen. 

9  Students  professing  religion. 
3         do.         are  indigent. 

The  College  llbraiy  contains  400  vols.  Students  li- 
brary 525. 

Western   University,   at  Pittsburg,  founded  1820  by 
the  state.  Principal,  Dr.  R.  Bruce. 
There  are  4  Academic  Instructors. 
29  Alumni,  all  living. 
5  Ministers         do. 
7  Graduated  in  1827. 
50  Under  graduates,  viz.  9  seniors. 
10  juniors. 
14  sophomores, 
17  freshmen. 
7  Students  professing  religion. 
Students  library  contains  500  vols. 

Alleghany  College,  at  Meadville,  Pennsvlvania,  found- 
ed in  1815,  by  Individuals.  Rev.  Timothv  Alden,  Pre- 
sident. 

There  are  2  Academic  Instructors. 

10  Alumni,  all  living. 
12  Under  graduates. 

1  Student  professes  religion. 
Cojlege  library  contains  7000  vols, 

CHARTER  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  boundaries  of  the  province  having  been  settled, 
as  we  have  seen  by  the  proceedings  published  in  the  two 
last  numbers,  a  charter  was  obtained  by  Wm.  Penn  from 
King  Charles  the  second,  dated  4th  of  March  1681,  and 
is  as  follows: 

"  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c. 
to  all,  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come.  Greeting: 

"Whereas  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  subject  Wil- 
liam Penn,  Esquire,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  AVilliam  Penn 
deceased,  (out  of  a  commendable  desire  to  enlarge  our 
British  empire,  and  promote  such  useful  commodities, 
as  may  be  of  benefit  to  us  and  our  dominions,  as  also  to 
reduce  the  savage  natives,  by  just  and  gentle  mannei-s, 
to  the  love  of  civil  society,  and  christian  religio?])  hath 
humbly  besought  leave  of  us,  to  tiansport  an  ample  co- 
lony unto  a  certain  countrj-,  herein  after  described,  in  the 
parts  of  America,  not  yet  cultivated  and  planted;  and 
hath  Ukewise  so  humbly  besought  our  royal  Majesty  to 
give,  grant  and  confirm  all  the  said  country,  with  cer- 
tain privileges  and  jurisdictions,  requisite  for  the  good 
government  and  safety  of  the  said  country  and  colojiy, 
to  him,  and  his  heirs  forever. 
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SECTtoir  I. 
*•  Know  ye,  therefore,  that  we,  Cfiivouring  tlic  peti- 
tion and  good  purpose  of  the  said  William  i'enn,  and 
having'  regard  to  the  memory  and  merits  of  his  late  fa- 
ther, in  divers  services,  and  particularly  to  his  conduct, 
courage  and  discretion,  under  our  dearest  jjrother  James 
Duke  of  York,  in  that  signal  battle  and  victory,  fougiU 
and  obtained,  against  the  Dutch  fleet,  commanded  by 
the  Heer  Van  Opdam,  in  the  year  1665:  In  considera- 
tion thereof,  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge, 
and  mere  motion)  have  given  and  granted,  and,  by  this 
our  present  Charter,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  do 
give  and  grant  unto  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  all  that  ti-act,  or  part,  of  land,  in  America,  with 
the  islands  therein  coi>tained,  as  the  same  ir  bounded, 
on  the  east,  by  Delaware  river,  from  twelve  miles  dis- 
tance northwards  of  New  Castle  town,  unto  the  three 
and  fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  if  the  said  river 
doth  extend  so  far  northward,  but  if  the  said  river  shall 
not  extend  so  far  northward,  then,  by  the  said  river,  so 
far  as  it  doth  extend;  and  from  the  head  of  the  said  river, 
the  eastern  bounds  are  tp  be  determined  by  a  meridian 
line,  to  be  drawn  from  the  hep,d  of  the  said  river,  unto 
the  said  forty-third  degree.  The  said  land  to  extend 
westward  five  degrees  hi  longitude,  to  be  computed 
from  the  said  eastern  bounds;  and  the  said  lands  to  be 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  beginning  of  the  three  and 
fortieth  degi-ee  of  northern  latitude,  and,  on  the  south, 
by  a  circle,  drawn  at  twelve  miles  distance  from  New 
Castle,  northward  and  westwai-d,  unto  the  begiiming  of 
the  fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude;  and  then  by  a 
straight  line  westward  to  the  limits  of  longitude  ^bove 
mentioned. 

Sectiok  II. 
"  We  do  also  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  William 
Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  free,  and  undisturbed 
use,  and  continuance  in,  and  passage  unto,  and  out  of  .ill 
and  singular  ports,  harbours,  bays,  waters,  rivers,  isles 
and  inlets,  belonging  unto,  or  leading  to,  and  from,  the 
country,  or  islands  aforesaid,  and  all  the  soils,  lands, 
■fields,  woods,  underwoods,  mountains,  hills,  fenns,  isles, 
lakes,  rivere,  waters,  rivulets,  bays  and  inlets,  situated, 
or  being  within,  or  belonging  to,  the  limits,  or  bounds, 
aforesaid,  together  with  the  fishing  of  all  sorts  of  fish, 
whales,  sturgeon,  and  all  royal,  and  other  fishes,  in  the 
seas,  bays,  inlets,  waters,  or  rivers,  within  the  premises, 
and  all  the  fish  taken  therein;  and  also  all  veins,  mines, 
minerals  and  quarries,  as  well  discovered  as  not  discov- 
ered, of  gold,  silver,  gemms,  and  precious  stones,  and  all 
other  whatsoever,  be  it  stones,  metals,  or  any  other 
thing  or  matter  whatsoever,  found,  or  to  be  found,  with- 
in the  country,  isles,  or  limits,  aforesaid. 

Section  III. 
"  And  him,  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and  as- 
signs, we  do  by  this  our  royal  charter,  for  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  make,  create  and  constitute  the  true  and 
absolute  proprletaiy  of  the  country  aforesaid,  and  all 
other  the  premises;  saving  always  to  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  the  faith  and  allegiance  of  the  said  William 
Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns  and  of  all  other  proprietaries, 
tenants  and  inhabitants,  that  are,  or  shall  be,  within  the 
territories  and  precincts  aforesaid;  and  saving  also  unto 
tis,  our  heirs  and  successors,  the  sovereignty  of  the  afore- 
said country;  to  have,  hold,  possess  and  enjoy  the  said 
tract  of  land,  country,  isles,  inlets,  and  other  the  pre- 
mises, unto  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
forever,  to  be  holden  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
kings  of  England,  as  of  our  castle  of  Windsor,  in  the 
county  of  Berks,  in  free  and  common  soccage,  by  fealty 
only,  for  all  services  and  not  in  capite,  or  by  knight  ser- 
vice: yielding  and  paying  therefore  to  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  two  beaver  skins,  to  be  delivered  at  our  cas- 
tle of  Windsor,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  every 
year;  and  also  the  fifth  part  of  all  gold,  and  silver  ore, 
which  shall,  from  time  to  time,  happen  to  be  found 


'  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  clear  of  all  charges.     And  of 
i  our  further  grace,  certain  knowledge,  mere  motion.  We 
have  thought  fit  to  erect,  and  wc  do  hereby  erect,  the 
aforesaid  country  and  islands  into  a  province  and  seigni- 
ory, and  do  call  it  JRensilvania,  and  so  from  hencefortl; 
I  will  have  it  called. 

Section  IV. 
"  And,  for  as  much  as,  we  have  hereby  made  and  or* 
dainedthe  aforesaid  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
the  true  and  absolute  proprietaries  of  all  the  lands  and 
dominions  aforesaid;  Know  ye,  therefore,  that  we  (re- 
posing special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  fidelity,  wis- 
dom, justice  and  provident  circumspection  of  the  said 
WUlifim  Penn)  for  us,  oui*  Jieirs  and  successors,  do  grant 
free,  full  and  absolute  power,  by  virtue  of  these  pre- 
sents, to  him  and  his  heirs,  to  his,  and  their  deputies  and 
lieutenants,  for  the  good  and  happy  government  of  the 
said  country,  to  ordain,  make  and  enact,  and,  under  his 
and  theii'  seals,  to  publish  any  laws  whatsoever,  for  the 
raising  of  money  for  public  uses  of  the  said  province,  or 
for  any  other  end,  appertaining  either  unto  the  public 
state,  peace,  or  safety  of  the  said  country,  or  unto  the 
private  utility  of  particular  pei-sons,  according  unto  their 
best  discretion,  by  and  with  the  advice,  assent  and  apprQ- 
bation  of  the  freemen  of  the  said  countiy,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  or  of  their  delegates,  or  deputies,  whom, 
for  the  enacting  of  the  said  laws,  when  and  as  often  as 
need  may  require,  we  will  that  the  said  William  Penn, 
and  his  heirs  shall  assemble,  in  such  sort  and  form,  as  to 
him  and  them  sh^ll  seem  best,  and  the  same  laws  duly  to 
execute,  unto  and  upon  all  people,  witliin  the  said 
country  and  Ihnits  thereof. 

Section  V. 
"  And  we  do  likewise  give  and  grant  unto  the  said 
William  Penn,  and  to  his  heirs,  and  their  deputies  and 
lieutenants,  full  power  and  authority  to  appoint  and  es- 
tablish any  Judges  and  Justices,  Magistrates,  and  other 
officers  whatsoever,  (for  the  probates  of  wills,  and  for 
the  granting  of  administration  within  the  precincts  afore- 
said, and  with  what  power  soever,  and  in  such  form,  as 
to  the  said  William  Penn,  or  his  heirs  shall  seem  most 
convenient:  also  to  remit,  release,  pardon  and  abolish 
(whether  before  judgment  or  after)  all  crime  and  offen- 
ces whatsoever,  committed  within  the  said  country, 
against  the  laws,  (treason  and  wilful  and  malicious  mur- 
der only  excepted,  and,  in  those  cases,  to  grant  re- 
prieves, until  our  pleasure  may  be  known  therein)  and 
to  do  all  and  every  other  thing  and  things,  which  unto 
the  complete  establishment  of  justice,  unto  courts  an4 
tribunals,  forms  of  judicature,  and  manner  of  proceed- 
ings do  belong,  although,  in  these  presents,  cxpr^s 
mention  be  not  made  thereof;  and  by  judges,  by  them 
delegated,  to  award  process,  hold  pleas,  and  determine, 
in  all  the  said  courts  and  tribunals,  all  actions,  suits  and 
causes  whatsoever,  as  well  criminal  as  civil,  personal, 
real  and  mixt;  which  laws,  so  as  aforesaid,  to  be  publish- 
ed, our  pleasure  is,  and  so  we  enjoin,  require  and  com- 
mand, shall  be  most  absolute  and  available  in  law;  and 
that  all  the  liege  people  and  subjects  of  us,  our  heirs, 
and  successors,  do  observe  and  keep  the  same  inviola- 
bly in  those  parts,  so  far  as  they  concern  them,  under 
the  pain  therein  expressed,  or  to  be  expressed.  Pro-. 
vided  nevertheless.  That  the  same  laws  be  consonant  to 
reason,  and  not  repugnant,  or  contrary,  but,  (as  near  as 
conveniently  may  be)  agi'eeable  to  the  laws  and  statutes, 
and  rights  of  this  our  kingdom  of  England;  and  savings 
and  reserving  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  the  re- 
ceiving, hearing  and  determining  of  the  appeal  and  ap- 
peals of  all,  or  any  person,  or  persons,  of,  in  or  belongf- 
i.«.g  to  the  teiTitories  aforesaid,  or  touching  any  judg- 
ment to  be  there  made,  or  given.  ., 

Section  VI. 
"And,  for  as  much  as,  in  the  government  of  so  g^eat 
a  country,  sudden  accidents  do  often  happen,  where-, 
unto  it'  will  be  necessary  to  apply  remedy,  before  the 
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freeholders  of  the  said  province,  or  their  delegates,  or 
deputies,  can  be  assembled,  to  the  making'  of  laws;  nei- 
ther will  it  be  convenient,  that  instantly  upon  every 
sucli  occasion,  so  great  a  multitude  should  be  called 
tog-ether;  Therefore  (foi-  the  better  g-overnment  of  the 
said  country)  we  will  ordain,  and  by  these  presents,  for 
us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  do  grant  unto  the  said 
William  Penn  and  his  heirs,  by  themselves,  or  by  their 
magistrates  and  officers,  in  that  behalf,  duly  to  be  or- 
dained, as  aforesaid,  to  make  and  constitute  fit  and 
wholesome  ordinances,  from  time  to  time,  within  the 
said  country  to  be  kept  and  obserTed,  as  well  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  as  for  the  better  government  of 
the  people  there  inhabiting;  and  publicly  to  notify  the 
same  to  all  persons,  whom  the  same  doth,  or  may  any 
wise  concern-.  Which  ordinances  our  will  and  pleasure 
is  shall  be  observed  inviolably  within  the  said  province, 
under  the  pains  therein  to  be  expressed,  so  as  the  said 
ordinances  ,be  conson-ant  to  reason,  and  be  not  repug- 
nant nor  contrary,  but  (so  far  as  conveniently  may  be) 
agi'eeable  with  the  laws  of  our  kingdom  of  England,  and 
so  as  the  said  ordinances  be  rtot  extended,  in  any 
sort,  to  bind>  change,  or  take  away  the  riglit,  or  interest 
of  any  person,  or  persons,  for,  or  in,  their  life,  members, 
freehold,  goods,  or  chattels.  And  our  farther  will  and 
pleasure  is.  That  the  laws  for  regulating  and  governing 
of  property  within  the  said  province,  as  well  for  the 
descent  and  enjoyment  of  landsj  as  likewise  for  the  en- 
joyment and  succession  of  goods  and  chattels^  and  like- 
wise as  to  felonies,  shall  be  and  continue  the  same;  as 
they  shall  be  for  the  time  being  by  the  general  course 
of  the  law  in  our  kingdom  of  England,  until  the  said 
laws  shall  be  altered  by  the  said  WiUlam  Penn,  his  heirs 
or  assigns,  and  by  the  freemen  Of  the  said  province, 
their  delegates,  or  deputies,  or  the  greater  part  of 
them. 

Section^  VII. 
"  And  to  the  end  Jiat  the  said  WiUlam  Pemij  or  his 
heirs,  or  other  the  planters,  owners,  or  inhabitants  of 
the  said  province  may  not,  at  any  time  hereafter  (by 
misconstruction  of  the  power  aforesaid)  through  inad- 
vertency, or  design,  depart  from  that  faith  and  due  al- 
legiance, which  by  the  laws  of  this  our  realm  oi  England, 
they  and  all  our  subjects,  in  our  dominions  and  tenito- 
riesj  always  owe  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  by  co- 
lour of  any  extent,  or  largeness  of  powers  hereby  given, 
or  pretended  to  be  given,  or  by  force  or  colour  or  any 
laws  hereafter  to  be  made,  in  the  said  province,  by  vir- 
tue of  any  such  powers;  Our  farther  will  and  pleasure  is, 
that  a  transcript  or  duplicate,  of  all  laws,  which  shall  be 
so,  as  aforesaid,  made  and  published  within  the  said 
province,  shall  within  five  3cars  after  the  making  thereof, 
be  transmitted  and  delivered  to  the  Privy  Council,  for 
the  time  being,  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors;  And  if 
any  of  the  said  laws,  within  the  space  of  six  months  after 
that  they  shall  be  so  transmitted  and  delivered,  be  de- 
clared by  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  in  our,  or  tltcir 
Privy  Council,  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty,  or 
lawful  prerogative  of  us,  our  heirs  or  successors,  or 
contrary  to  the  faith  and  allegiance,  due  to  the  legal  go- 
vernment of  this  realm,  from  the  said  TJlllium  Penii,  or 
his  heirs,  or  of  the  planters  and  inhabitants  of  tlie  said 
province,  and  that  thereupon  any  of  the  said  laws  shall 
be  adjudged  and  declared  to  be  void  by  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  under  our,  or  their  privy  seal,  that  then, 
and  from  thenceforth  such  laws,  concerning  which  such 
judgment  and  declaration  shall  be  made,  shall  become 
void?  otherwise  the  said  laws,  so  transmitted,  shall  re- 
main and  stand  in  full  force,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  thereof. 

Skction  VIII. 
"  Furthermore,,  that  this  new  colony  may  the  more 
happily  increase  by  the  multitude  of  peojde  resorting 
thither;  Therefore,  we,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
do  give  and  grant,  by  these  presents,  power,  licence, 
and  liberty  unto  all  the  licgc  people  and  subjects,  both 


present  and  future,  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  (eX" 
cepting  those,  who  shall  be  especially  forbidden)  to 
transport  themselves  and  families  unto  the  said  country,' 
with  such  convenient  shipping,  as,  by  the  laws  of  this 
our  kingdom  of  England,  they  ought  to  use,  and  with 
fitting  provision;  paying  only  the  customs  therefore  due» 
and  there  to  settle  themselves,  dwell  and  inliabit  and 
plant,  for  the  public,  and  their  own  private  advantage. 

Sectiojt  IX. 
"  And  forth evmore,  that  pur  subjects  may  be  the  ra^ 
ther  encouraged  to  undertake  this  expedition,  with  rea^ 
dy  and  cheerful  minds.  Know  ye.  That  we,  of  our  spe- 
cial grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  do 
give  and  grant,  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  as  well  unto- 
the  said  William  Penn,  and  his  heirs,  as  to  all  others, 
who  shall  from  time  to  time,  repair  unto  the  said  coun- 
try, full  licence  to  lade  and  freight,  in  any  ports  what- 
soever of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  according  to  the 
laws  made,  or  to  be  made,  within  our  kingdom  of  En- 
gland, and  unto  the  said  country,  by  them,  their  serv- 
ants or  assigns,  to  transport  all  and  singular  their  goods,, 
wares  and  merchandizes,  as  likewise  all  sorts  of  grain 
whatsoever,  and  all  other  things  whatsoever,  necessary 
for  food,  or  clothing,  not  pr6hib'itcd,  by  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  our  kingdom  and  dominions,  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  said  kingdom,  witliout  any  let,  or  molestation- 
of  us,  our  heirs  or  successors,  or  of  any  of  the  officers 
of  us,  our  heirs  or  successors;  saving  always  to  us,  our' 
heirs  and  successors^  the  legal  impositions,  customs,  or  ■ 
other  duties  and  payments  for  the  said  wares  and  mer- 
chandizes, by  any  law  or  statute,  due,  or  to  be  due,  to 
us,  our  heirs  and  successoi-s. 

Section  X. 
"  And  we  do  further,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
give  and  grant  unto  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  free  and  absolute  power,  to  divide  the  said 
country  and  islands  into  towns,  hundreds  and  counties,, 
and  to  erect  and  incorporate  towns  into  burroughs,  and" 
burroughs  into  cities,  and  to  make  and  constitute  fairs 
and  markets  therein,  with  all  other  convenient  privi- 
leges and  immunities,  according'  to  the  merits  of  the  in- 
habitantsy  and  the  fitness  of  the  places,  and  to  do  all, 
and  every  other  thing  and  things,  touching  the  premises,- 
which  to  him,  or  them,  shall  seem  meet  and  requisite^- 
albeit  they  be  such,  as  of  their  own  nature  might  other- 
wise require  a  more  special  commandment  and  warrant, 
than,  in  these  presents,  is  expressed. 

Section  XI. 

"We  will  also,  and,  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  we  do  give  and  grant  licence,  by 
this  our  charter,  unto  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  and  to  all  the  inhabitants  and  dwellers  in 
the  province  aforesaid,  both  present  and  to  come,  to 
importj  or  unlade,  by  themselves,  or  their  servants,  fac 
tors,  or  assigns,  all  merchandizes  and  goods  whatsoever, 
that  shall  arise  of  the  fruits  and  commodities  of  the  said 
province,  either  by  land  or  sea,  into  any  of  the  ports  of 
us,  our  heirs,  or  successors,  in  our  kingdom  oi  England ^ 
and  not  into  any  other  country  whatsoever:  and  we  give 
him  full  power  to  dispose  of  the  said  goods,  in  the  said 
ports;  and,  if  need  be,  within  one  year  nextafter  the  unla- 
ding of  the  same,  to  lade  the  said  merchandize  and  good« 
again,  into  the  same,  or  other  ships,  and  to  transport 
the  same  into  any  other  countries,  either  of  our  own  do- 
minions, or  foreign,  according  to  law;  provided  always, 
that  they  pay  such  customs  and  impositions,  subsidies 
•and  duties  for  the  same,  to  us,  our  heii's  and  successors, 
as  the  rest  of  our  subjects  of  our  kingdom  of  England, 
for  the  time  being,  shall  be  bound  to  pay,  and  do  ob- 
serve the  acts  of  navigation,  and  other  laws,  in  thswt  be- 
half made. 

Section  XII. 

"  And  furthermore,  of  our  ample  and  special  grace, 
cei'toin  know  ledge  and  mere  motionj  we  do,  for  lis,  our 
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heii's  and  successors,  grant  unto  the  said  IVilUam  Penn, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  full  and  absolute  power  and  au- 
thority, to  make,  erect  and  constitute,  witliin  the  said 
province)  and  the  isles  and  inlets  aforesaid,  such  and  so 
many  seaports,  harbours,  creeks,  havens,  keys,  and 
other  places,  for  discharging-  and  unlading-  of  goods  and 
merchandize,  out  of  the  ships,  boats,  and  other  vessels,^ 
and  landing  them  unto  such,  and  so  many  places,  and 
with  such  rights,  jurisdictions,  liijcrties  and  privileges, 
unto  the  said  ports  belonging,  as  to  him  and  them  shall 
iseem  most  expedient;  and  that  all,  and  singular  the 
ships,  boats  and  other  vessels,  which  shall  come  for 
trieithandize  and  trade,  irito  tile  said  province,  or  out  of 
the  same,  shall  be  laden,  or  unladen,  only  at  such  ports, 
as  shall  be  created  and  ccJnstituted  by  the  said  William 
JPenn,  his  heirs,  or  assigns,  (any  use,  custom  or  thing  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.)  Provided,  that  the  said 
fVilliam  Penn  and  his  heirs,  and  the  Lieutenants  and 
Governors,  for  the  time  being,  shall  admit  and  receive 
in  and  about  all  such  havens,  ports,  creeks  and  keys,  all 
officers  and  their  deputies,  who  shall  from  time  to  time, 
be  aplpointed  for  tliat  purpose  by  the  farmers,  or  com- 
missioners of  our  customs  for  the  tinie  being. 

Section*  XIH. 
"  And  we  do  further  appoint  and  ordrtin,  and  by  these 
Jiresents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  we  do  grant 
unto  the  said  William  Pom,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that 
he,  the  said  William.  Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  may, 
from  time  to  time,  for  ever,  have  and  enjoy  the  customs 
arid  subsidies,  in  the  ports,  harbours  and  other  creeks, 
and  places  aforesaid,  within  the  province  aforesaid,  pay- 
able, or  due  for  merchandize  and  wares  there  to  be  laded 
and  unladed,  the  said  customs  and  subsidies  to  be  rea- 
sonably assessed,  upon  any  occasion,  by  themselves  and 
the  people  there,  as  aforesaid  to  be  assembled,  to  whom 
we  give  power  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successoi"s,  upon  just  cause,  and  due  proportion,  to  as- 
sess and  impose  the  same;  saving  unto  lis,  our  heirs  aiid, 
successors;  such  impositions  and  custqmsj  as,  by  act  of 
Parliament.;  are,  arid  shall  be  appointed. 

Section  XIV. 

"  And  it  is  our  farther  will  and  pleasure,  that  the  said 
William  Penile  his  heirs  and  assigns,  shall  from  time  to 
time,  constitute  and  appoint  an  Attorney  or  agent,  to  re- 
side in  or  near  our  city  of  Ijondon;  who  shall  make  known 
the  place  where  he  shall  dwell,  or  may  be  found,  unto 
the  clerks  of  oui-  privy  council,  for  the  time  being,  or 
one  of  them,  and  shall  be  ready  to  appear  in  any  of  our 
courts,  at  Westminster,  to  answer  for  any  misdemeanor, 
that  shall  be  committed,  or  by  any  wilful  default,  or  ne- 
glect, permitted  by  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  or 
assigns,  against  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation;  and 
after  it  shall  be  ascertained,  in  any  of  our  courts,  what 
damages  we,  or  our  heirs,  or  successors,  shall  have  sus- 
tained by  such  default,  or  neglect,  the  said  William 
Penn,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  pay  the  same  within  one 
year,  after  sucli  hixatlon,  and  demand  thereof  from  such 
attorney;  or  in  case  there  shall  be  no  such  attorney  by 
the  space  of  one  year,  or  such  attorney  shall  not  make 
payment  of  .such  damages,  within  the  space  of  a  year, 
and  answer  such  other  forfeitures  and  penalties,  vvithin 
the  .said  time,  as  by  acts  of  parliament,  in  Eni^lamU  are 
and  shall  be  provided  according  to  the  true  int(int  and 
meaning  of  these  prescrtts-  then  it  shall  lie  lawful  for  u.s, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  to  seize  and  resume  the  g-o- 
vemment  of  the  said  province  or  country,  and  the  same 
to  retain,  imtil  payment  shall  be  made  thereof:  but  not- 
withstanding any  such  seizure,  or  resumption  of  the  go- 
vernment, nothing  concerning  the  propriety,  or  owner- 
ship, of  any  lands,  tenements  or  other  hereditaments, 
goods  or  chattels  of  any  of  the  adventurer.s,  planters  or 
owners,  other  than  the  respective  offenders  there,  shall 
any  ways  be  affected  or  molested  thereby. 
Sectio^j  XV. 

*'  Provided  always,  and  ovu'  will  aud  plcasiu'c  is,  that 


neltlier  the  said  William  Penn,  nor  his  heirs,  nor  any 
other,  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  province,  shall  at  any 
time  hereafter,  iiave  or  maintain,  any  correspondence 
with  any  other  king,  prince  or  state,  or  with  any  of  their 
subjects,  who  sliall  then  be  in  war  against  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors;  nor  shall  the  said  William  Penn,  or  his' 
heirs  or  any  other  inhabitants  of  the  said  province,  make 
w.ir,  or  any  act  of  hostility  against  any  other  king,  prince 
or  state,  or  any  of  their  subjects,  who  shall  then  be  iri 
league  or  amity  witli  us,  our  heirs  and  successoi-s. 

Section  XTI. 
"And  because;  in  so  remote  a  country,  and  situate, 
near  many  barbarous  nations,  the  incursions  as  well  of 
the  savages  themselves,  as  of  other  enemies,  pirates  and 
robbers,  may  probably  be  feared;  Therefore,  we  have 
given,  and,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  do  give 
power,  by  these  presents,  to  the  said  William  Penn,  his 
he'u-s  and  assigns,  by  themselves,  or  their  captains,  or 
other  their  officers,  to  levy,  muster  And  train  all  sorts  of 
men,  of  what  condition  soever,  or  wheresoever  bom,  in 
the,  said  province  of  Pensilvania,  for  the  time  being, 
and  to  make  war,  and  to  pursue  the  enemies  and  rob- 
bers aforesaid,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  even  without 
the  limits  of  the  said  province,  and  by  God's  assistance, 
to  vanquish  and  take  them,  and  being  taken,  to  put 
them  to  death,  by  the  laws  of  war,  or  to  save  them;  at 
their  pleasui-e,  and  to  do  all  and  every  other  thing, 
which  unto,  the  cliarge  and  office  of  a  captain  general 
of  an  army  belongeth,  or  hatlt  accustomed  to  belong,  as 
fully  and  freely  as  any  captain  general  of  an  army  hath 
ever  had  the  same. 

Section  XVII. 

"  And  fiu-thermore,  of  our  special  grace,  and  of  our' 
certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  we  have  given  and 
granted,  and  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,'  do  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  William 
Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  fulb  and  absolute  power, 
licence  and  authority,  that  he  the  said  William  Pertti^ 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  from  time  to  time  hereafter  for 
ever,  at  his  or  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  may  assign, 
alien,  grant,  demise,  or  enfeoft'of  the  premises  so  many,- 
and  such  parts  and  parcels  to  him,  or  them,  that  shall 
be  willing  to  purchase  the  same,  as  they  shall  think  fit; 
to  have  and  to  hold  t6  them,  the  said  person,  or  persons- 
willing  to  take  and  purchase,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  in 
fee  simple,  or  fee  tail,  or  for  the  term  of  life,  lives,  or 
years,  to  be  held  of  tliic  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  or 
assigns,  as  of  the  said  seigniory  of  Windsor,  by  such  ser- 
vices, customs  or  rents,  as  shall  seem  meet  to  the  said 
William  Penn,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  and  not  immediately 
of  Us,  oiir  heirs  or  successors. 

Section  XVIII. 
"  And  to  the  same  person  or  persons,  and  ta  all  and 
every  of  them,  we  do  give  and  grant,  by  these  presents, 
for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  licence,  authority  and 
power,  that  such  person  or  persons,  may  take  the  pre- 
mises, or  any  parcel  thereof,  of  the  aforesaid  William 
Penn,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  and  the  same  to  hold  to  them- 
selves, their  heirs  and  assigns,  ift  what  estate  of  inherit- 
ance soever^  In  fee  simple,  or  in  fee  tail,  or  otherwise, 
as  to  him  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  or  assigns, 
shall  deem'  expedient:  the  statute  made  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Edward,  the  son  of  King  Henry  late  King  of 
Erurland,  our  predecessor  (commonly  called  the  statute, 
"Quia  Emptores  Terrariim,"  lately  pubhshed  in  our 
kingdom  oi'  England,)  in  any  wise  notM'ithstanding. 

Section  XIX. 
"  And  by  tliese  presents,  we  give  and  grant  licence 
unto  the  said  IVilliam  Penn  and  his  heirs,  and  likewise 
to  all,  and  every  such  person  or  persons,  to  whom  the 
said  William  Penn,  or  his  heirs,  shall  at  any  time  here- 
after, g-r.a'nt  any  est.atc  or  inheritance,  as  aforesaid,  to 
erect  any  parcels  of  land,  within  the  province  aforesaid, 
juto  manors,  by  anti  with  the  licence,  to  be  first  had  ;in4 
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to  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heu-s  and  assigns:  PrO' 
vided  always,  no  interpretation  be  admitted  thereof,  by 
which  the  allegiance  due  unto  vis,  our  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, may  suffer  any  prejudice  or  diminution;  although 
express  mention  be  not  made,  in  these  presents,  of  the 
true  yearly  value,  or  certainty  of  the  premises,  or  any 
part  thereof,  or  of  other  gifts  and  grants,  made  by  us, 
and  our  progenitors,  or  predecessors,  unto  the  said 
William  Penn:  Any  statute,  act,  ordinance,  provision, 
proclamation,  or  restraint,  heretofore  had,  made,  pub- 
lished, ordained,  or  provided,  or  any  thing,  cause,  or 
matter  whatsoever,  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wise 
notwitlistanding.  Tn  zviiness  whereof  v/e  have  caused 
these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent:  Witness  Ourself,  at 
Westminster,  the  fourth  day  of  March,  in  the  three  and 
thirtieth  year  of  our  reign,'  Annoque  Domini  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and eight}-one. 

"5v  ivi-it  of  Privy  Seal, 

PIGOTT." 


obtained,  for  that  purpose,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
the  said  William  Penn,  or  his  heirs;  and  in  every  of  the 
said  manors,  to  have  and  to  hold  a  Court-Baron,  with  all 
things  whatsoevei-,  which  to  a  Court-Baron  do  belong, 
and  to  have  and  to  hold  View  of  Frank  Pledge,  for  the 
conservation  of  the  peace,  and  the  better  government  of 
those  parts,  by  themselves,  or  their  stewards,  or  by  the 
lords  for  the  time  being,  of  the  manors  to  be  deputed, 
when  they  shall  be  erected,  and,  in  the  same,  to  use  all 
things  belonging  to  the  View  of  Frank  Pledge.  And 
we  do  further  grant  licence  and  authority,  That  every 
such  person  or  persons,  who  shall  erect  any  such  manor, 
or  manors,  as  aforesaid,  shall,  or  may,  grant  all,  or  any 
part  of  his  said  land  to  any  person  or  person,  in  fee  sim- 
ple, or  any  other  estate  of  inheritance  to  be  held  of  the 
said  manors  respective!}',  so  as  no  further  tenure  shall 
be  created,  but  that  upon  all  further,  or  other  aliena- 
tions thereafter  to  be  made,  the  said  lands  so  aliened 
shall  be  held  of  the  same  lord  and  his  heirs,  of  whom 
the  aliener  did  then  before  hold,  and  by  the  like  rents 
and  services,  which  were  before  due  and  accustomed. 

Section  XX. 
"  And  furthermore,  our  pleasure  is,  and  by  these  pre- 
sents, for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  we  do  covenant 
and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  that  we,  our  heirs  and  successors,  shall  at 
no  time  hereafter,  set,  or  make,  or  cause  to  be  set,  or 
made,  any  imposition,  custom,  or  other  taxation,  rate,  or 
contribution  whatsoever,  in  and  tipon  the  dwellers  and 
inhabitants  of  the  aforesaid  province,  for  their  lands,  te- 
nements, goods  or  chattels,  within  the  said  province,  or 
in  and  upon  any  goods  and  merchandizes  within  the 
province,  or  to  be  laden,  or  unladen  within  the  ports,  or 
harbours  ,^of  the  said  province,  unless  the  same  be  with 
the  consent  of  the  Proprietary,  or  Chief  Governor,  or 
Assembly,  or  by  act  of  parliament  in  England. 

Section  XXI. 
"And  our  pleasure  is,  and,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, we  charge  and  command,  that  this  our  declara- 
tion shall  be  from  henceforth,  from  time  to  time,  be  re- 
ceived and  allowed,  in  all  our  courts,  and  before  all  the 
judges  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  for  a  suflicient 
lawful  discharge,  payment  and  acquittance;  command- 
ing all  the  officers  and  ministers  of  us,  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, and  enjoining  them  upon  pain  of  our  highest 
displeasure,  that  they  do  not  presume,  at  any  time,  to 
attempt  any  thing  to  the  contraiy  of  the  premises,  or 

that  do,  in  any  sort,  withstand  the  same;  but  that  they  jt,  and  thoiigh  I  much  opposed  it,  and  went  to  the  king 
be,  at  all  tnnes,  aidmg  and  assistmg,  as  is  fitting,  to  the  to  have  it  struck  out  and  altered,  he  said  'twas  past,  and 
said  William  Penn,  and  his  heirs,  and  unto  the  inhabi-    ^ould  take  it  upon  him;    nor  could  twentv  guineas 


LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  PENN. 

The  following'  Letter,  copied  (with  several  others) 
some  years  ago  from  the  original,  then  in  possession  of  a 
gentleman  in  this  city,  exhibits  the  origin  of  the  name, 
and  Penn's  feelings  on  the  occasion  of  having  the  grant 
for  the  province  confirmed  to  him  under  the  great  seal 
of  England.     We  cannot  but  admire  his  modesty. 

TO    ROfllP.T    TCHNEn. 

5th  of  1st  Mo;  1681. 
Deab  FiMEin), 

My  true  love  in  the  Lord  salutes  thee,  and  dear  friends 
that  love  the  Lord's  precious  truth  in  those  parts. — 
Thine  I  have,  and  for  my  business  here,  know  that  after 
many  waitings,  watchings,  solicitings  and  disputes  in 
council,  this  day  my  country  was  confirmed  to  me  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  with  large  powers  and  privi- 
leges, by  the  name  oi  Pennsylvania,  a  name  the  king 
would  give  it  in  honour  of  my  father.  I  chose  New 
Wales,  being  as  this,  a  pretty  hilly  country,  but  PeTin 
being  Welsh  for  a  head,  as  Penmanmoire  in  AVales,  and 
Penrith  in  Cumberland,  and  Penn  in  Buckinghamshire, 
the  highest  land  in  England,  called  this  Pennsikania, 
which  is  the  high  or  head  woodlands;  for  I  proposed 
when  the  secretary — a  Welshman — refused  to  have  it 
called  New  Wales,  Sylvania,  and  they  added  Penn  to 


tants  and  merchants  of  the  province  aforesaid,  their 
vants,  ministers,  factors  and  assigns,  in  the  full  use  and 
fruition  of  the  benefit  of  this  our  chai'ter. 

Section  XXII. 
"  And  our  farther  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby,  for 
us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  charge  and  require.  That, 
if  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  province,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty,  shall,  at  any  time  hereafter,  be  desirous, 
and  shall,  by  any  writing,  or  by  any  person  deputed  by 
them,  signify  such  their  desire  to  the  bishop  ot'  London, 
for  the  time  being,  that  any  preacher,  or  preachers,  to 
be  approved  of  by  the  said  bishop,  may  be  sent  unto 
them,  for  their  instruction;  that  then  such  preacher,  or 
preachers,  shall  and  may  reside  v.'ithin  the  said  province, 
witlaout  any  denial,  or  molestation  whatsoever. 

Section  XXIII. 
"And  if  perchance  hereafter  any  doubt  or  question 
should  arise  concerning  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of 
any  word,  clause,  or  sentence,  contained  in  this  our  pre- 
sent charter,  we  will  ordain  and  command,  that  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  things,  such  interpretation  be  made 
thereof,  and  allowed,  in  any  of  our  courts  whatsoever,  a£  '  necessary  to  imite  the  serious  attention  of  our  readers 
shall  be  adjudged  most  advantageous  and  favourable  un- .  to  the  statements  there  made, 
No.   19. 


move  the  under  secretar}  s  to  vary  the  name,  for  I  fear- 
ed least  it  should  be  lookt  on  as  a  vanity  in  me,  and  not 
as  a  respect  in  the  king,  as  it  truly  was  to  my  father, 
whom  he  often  mentions  with  praise.  Thou  mayst  com- 
municate my  graunt  to  friends,  and  expect  shortly  my 
proposals:  'tis  a  clear  and  just  thing,  and  my  God  that 
has  given  it  me  through  many  difficulties,  will,  I  believe, 
bless  and  make  it  the  seed  of  a  nation.  I  shall  have  a 
tender  care  to  the  government,  that  it  will  be  Avell  laid 
at  first:  no  more  now,  but  dear  love  in  the  truth. 
Thy  true  friend, 

W.  PENN, 

The  Society  whose  report  is  inserted  below,  was  in- 
stituted during  the  past  year— for  the  important  object 
of  promoting  "Education  throughout  the  State:  by  en- 
couraging the  establishment  of  public  schools  in  which 
the  elementary  branches  of  education  shall  be  taught  in 
the  respective  counties."  Its  object  and  plans  are  sa 
fully  developed  in  the  Report,  &c.  that  we  deem  it  only 
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REPORT  ON  THE  STATE  Of  EDUCATION, 
In  Pennsylvania. 


The  importance  of  education  in  promoting'  Uie  tem- 
poral and  eternal  welfare  of  every  individual  of  the  hu- 
man race,  is  universally  acknowledg-ed  by  the  reflect- 
ing' class  of  our  citizens.  The  inseparable  connexion 
subsisting-  between  intelligence  and  virtue,  liberty  and 
happiness,  as  well  as  the  association  of  ignorance  with 
vice,  slavery  and  misery,  have  been  the  freo^uent  theme 
of  our  patriotic  statesmen.  Hence  the  incessant  efforts 
of  the  friends  of  freedom  to  promote,  and  of  the  tools  of 
despotism  to  discourage,  every  plan  for  the  universal 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  the  great  scheme  of  self 
government,  it  has  been  admitted  as  an  axiom  that  the 
purity,  the  excellence,  and  the  very  existence  of  our 
political  institutions,  depend  on  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  our  citizens— the  universal  education  of  the 
people  forms  the  corner  stone  of  the  Constitution. 

These  principles  are  so  universally  admitted,  that  we 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  suppert  them  by  argument. 
No  difference  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  value  of  edu- 
cation prevails  amoi'.gst  our  statesmen:  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring instruction  have  occasioned  a  diversity  of  senti- 
ment. Whilst  some  maintain  that  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion may  flourish  when  ti-usted  to  the  efforts  of  indivi- 
Quals  unassisted  by  legislative  enactments  orthe  bounty 
of  the  public  ti-earAuy,  another  large  and  respectable 
class,  whose  experience  has  convinced  them  of  the  fal- 
lacy of  this  opinion,  are  ardently  desirous  to  introduce 
into  the  commonwealth  some  system,  sanctioned  by  law, 
of  more  efficacy  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  plan 
which  is  now  in  operation.  Many  efforts  have  b'ien 
made  to  effect  this  highly  desirable  object  by  zealous 
and  patriotic  citizens  in  different  parts  of  tiie  Slate. 
With  a  firmness  of  purpose,  which  a  want  of  success  has 
never  relaxed,  these  efforts  have  been  perseveringly 
continued.  Although  the  Legislature  has  repeatedly 
rejected  the  petitions  contained  in  their  memorials,  and 
disregarded  the  advice  as  frequently  repeated  in  the 
annual  messages  of  the  Executive  recommending  edu- 
cation to  their  fostering  care — still  their  labours  have 
not  been  entirely  in  vain:  the  public  attention  has  been 
awakened,  much  valuable  information  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  a  manifest  increase  of  the  fi-iends  of  a  system 
for  the  promotion  of  public  education  has  been  effected. 
Nevertheless,  a  co-operation  in  effort,  as  well  as  unity 
of  design,  is  essential  to  success,  which  cannot  be  ex- 

})ected  from  the  unconnected  and  even  contradictory 
abours  which  have  heretofore  so  frequently  proved 
abortive.  To  accomplish  the  important  purposes  which 
we  have  previously  mentioned,  a  more  promising,  and, 
we  venture  to  hope,  a  more  efficient  plan  has  been 
adopted.  An  association  has  been  formed  in  Plilladel- 
phia,  v/lth  brandies  in  every  part  of  the  state,  for  the 
sole  and  express  purpose  of  concentrating  tlie  eflbrts  of 
the  friends  of  public  schools,  and  thus  jointly  endea- 
vouring to  effect  viitat  individual  exertions  have  hitherto 
failed  to  accomplish.  This  society  is  at  present  com- 
posed of  about  250  members,  and  a  correspondence  has 
been  commenced  with  120  mernbeis  who  reside  In  every 
district  of  the  state.  It  is  intended  to  direct  the  con- 
tinual attention  of  the  public  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject;  to  collect  and  diffuse  all  Information  which  may 
be  deemed  valuable;  and  to  persevere  in  their  labours 
until  they  shall  be  crowned  with  success. 

In  pursuance  of  these  objects,  the  society,  soon  after 
their  organization,  addressed  circular  letters  to  many 
intelhgent  and  influential  citizens  tlu-oughout  tlie  com- 
monwealth, soliciting  information  and  assistance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subjects  to  which  we  have  adverted.  The 
spirit  with  which  this  correspondence  has  been  received, 
the  cordial  co-operation  which  has  been  promised,  and 
the  valuable  information  which  has  been  imparted,  are 
truly  gratifying. 


To  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Com- 
mon Schools. 

First  Report  on  the  present  state  of  Education  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Committee  respectfully  report  that  in  pursuance 
of  the  objects  for  which  they  were  appointed,  they  have 
availed  themselves  of  every  means  of  acquiring  correct 
information  ih  relation  to  the  important  subject  of  "  the 
present  state  of  education  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Penhsylvanla:"  they  have  carefully  examined  the  coi'- 
respondence  which  the  Society  has  maintained  with 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  public  spirited  citizens 
residing  In  every  part  of  the  state;  the  result  of  this  ex- 
amination they  respectfully  submit  for  consideration. 

As  the  higher  branches  of  education  which  are  taught 
in  our  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Academies  are  not  the 
immediate  objects  of  our  inquiry,  the  committee  will,  in 
the  present  report,  confine  themselves  exclusively  totho 
subject  of  elementary  education. 

Of  the  importance  of  education  td  all  classes  of  our 
citizens,  there  is  but  one  opinion  entertained  by  the  in- 
telligent, but  much  diversity  of  sentiment  exists  in  rela- 
tion to  the  most  efficient  means  of  accomplishing  this 
highly  desirable  object.  As  we  do  not  propose^  in  this 
preliminary  report,  to  recommend  any  system  for  adop- 
tion, we  will  endeavour  to  describe  the  means  which  kte 
already  provided  for  the  Instruction  of  the  children  of 
our  Commonwealth. 

In  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster*  public  schools,  sup- 
ported by  public  taxes,  and  accessible  to  the  poor  gra- 
tuitously, have  been  established  by  law;  and  the  bless- 
ings of  education  conferred  on  thousands  who  might 
otherwise  have  continued  in  Ignorance.  For  the  suc- 
cessful introduction  of  this  plan,  our  citizens  .ire  indebt- 
ed to  tlie  patriotic,  intelligent  and  persevei  ing  efforts  ox 
a  few  indi'/iduals,  who  were  compelled  to  combat  witli 
the  Ignorance,  the  prejudices  and  the  pecuniary  inter- 
ests of  numerous  active  and  hostile  opponents:  their  be- 
nevolent designs  were  but  partially  supported  by  public 
opinion,  and  consequent-y  have  not  been  carried  into 
execution  in  any  of  the  other  towns  of  Pennsylvania. 

Although  repeated  applicStions  havfe  been  made  to 
our  Legislature  by  memorials  signed  by  numerous  and 
respectable  citizens,  and  supported  by  many  bf  this 
members  bf  both  houses  of  our  assembly — and  although 
the  cause  of  education  is  a  never  failing  topic  recom- 
rtiended  in  the  annual  message  of  our  Governors — every 
effort  to  establish  a  school  fund,  or  any  general  plan  foi" 
promoting  common  elementary  schools  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  districts  above  men- 
tioned, or  to  those  which  have  so  long  and  so  usefully 
flourished  in  several  of  our  sister  states,  has  proved 
abortive. 

With  the  exceptions  which  we  have  mentioned,  wft 
are  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  those  elementary 
schools  in  which  the  childi-en  of  our  citizens  at  present 
receive  the  rudiments  of  instruction,  almost  exclusively 
to  the  efforts  of  those  Individuals  who  depend  on  thefti 
for  the  means  of  support:  the  character  of  these  schools 
consequently  depends  on  the  individuals  who  administer 
their  concerns.  Although,  doubtless,  many  schools  ex- 
ist which  justify  the  high  reputation  which  they  enjoy, 
the  committee  are  compelled  to  state  that  thfe  great  ma- 
jority of  these  institutions  are  unworthy  of  tiie  State  in 
which  they  are  permitted  to  continue.  From  the  cir- 
oumstance  of  their  being  the  absolute  property  of  indi- 
viduals, no  super-vision  or  effectual  control  can  be  exer- 
cised; it  is  therefore  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that 
many  abuses  prevail  in  the  management  of  these  irre- 
sponsible institutions. 

Individuals,  sometimes  destitate  of  character,  and  fre- 
quently of  the  requisite  abilities  and  attainments,  esta- 
blish these  seminaries  more  from  a  desire  of  private 


*  Recently  a  law  has  been  passed  authorising  the  es- 
tablishment of  similar  schools  in  Pittsburg. 
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speculation,  than  the  important  and  leg-itimate  end  which 
they  ostensibly  announce  to  the  public.  Hence  the  ig- 
norance, the  inattention,  and  even  the  immorality  of  the 
teachers  of  our  commoi)  schools,  have  long-  been  sub- 
jects of  regret  to  the  reflecting  and  benevolent  class  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  Frequent  efforts  have  been  made 
by  some  of  the  more  intelligent  and  public  spirited  to 
diminish,  if  not  entirely  to  prevent,  these  evils  in  their 
respective  districts,  by  organizing  associations  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  suitable  instructors  for  theii-  cliil- 
clren. 

This  plan,  when  zealously  pursued,  has  been  attend- 
ed by  the  most  beneficial  results;  but  is  necessarily  limit- 
ed, and  generally  transient  in  its  effects;  depending  for 
its  success,  as  well  as  its  establishment  and  continuance, 
on  the  zeal  and  intelligeuce  of  a  few  individuals.  It  is 
a  common,  but  very  true  remark,  that  the  performance 
of  duties  relating  equally  to  the  common  interests  of  so- 
ciety,~  is  too  frequently  neglected  when  the  performance 
of  these  duties  is  not  specifically  assigned  to  particular 
persons:  hence  the  genei-al  in-ttention  to  the  charac- 
ter of  schoolmasters;  in  consequence  of  which  individu- 
als are  frequently  pei-mltted  to  usurp  this  important  sta- 
tion, who  are  entii-ely  incapable  of  filling  many  of  even 
the  humblest  occupations  of  societj'.  In  accepting  the 
very  small  salaries  with  which  many  of  them  are  content- 
ed, they  at  once  gratify  the  unwise  parsimony  of  the  pa- 
rents qf  their  pupils,  and  attach  at  least  a  modest  valua- 
tion to  their  owti  services.  Even  these  apologies  for 
schools  have  not  been  universally  established  throughout 
our  commonwealth.  In  some  district^  no  schook  of  any 
description  exist!  no  means  whatever  of  acquiring  edu- 
cation are  resorted  to.  Teachers  are  unwilling  to  incur 
the  expense  of  establishing  seminaries,  unless  some  pro- 
bability exists  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils 
to  afford  them  the  means  of  maintenance.  The  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  the  jarring  interests  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  relation  to  suitable  sites  for  school-houses,  and 
sometimes  the  culpable  apathy  of  the  population,  occa- 
sion whole  districts  to  remain  destitute  of  these  all-im- 
portant institutions.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state 
that  ignorance,  and  its  never  failing  consequence  crime, 
prevail  in  these  neglected  spots  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  other  more  favoured  portions  of  our  state. 

It  »s  a  fact  well  known,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  U. 
States,  that  of  the  number  of  those  criminals  who  are  ar- 
raigned at  the  bar  of  the  courts  of  justice,  a  very  large 
proportion  consists  of  these  unfortunate  individuals 
whose  education  has  been  neglected;  of  those  to  whom 
iiterary  or  religious  instruction  have  never  been  impart- 
ed in  schools  or  places  of  worship.*  Deejjly  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  this  statement,  your  committee  are  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  state  that  they  have  received  in- 
formation from  the  most  unquestionable  sources  that 
many  children  are  permitted  to  remain,  in  some  parts  of 
our  commonwealth,  to  whom  no  religious  instruction  has 
ever  been  imparted;  to  whom  the  attributes  of  their 
Creator,  and  the  great  end  of  their  existence,  are  alike 
unknown.  The  simple  statement  of  this  lamentable  and 
opprobrious  fact,  speaks  more  than  the  most  laboured 
dissertation  on  the  neglect  of  education  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Such  are  the  present  means  of  diffusing  elementary 
education  to  the  children  of  those  whose  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances enable  them  to  aflbrd  the  benefits  of  instruc- 
tion. But  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  present  system 
are  peculiarly  experienced  by  that  class  of  our  popula- 
tion who  are  either  unable  or  unwilling- to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  educating  their  offspring.  The  eighth  arti- 
cle of  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  contcmplatef?  the 
instruction  of  all  classes  of  her  citizens:  the  legislative 
enactment  of  1809  requires  the  assessoi-s  in  the  respec- 
tive counties  to  ascertain  and  return  the  number  of  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  unable,  through  poverty,  to  fur- 

*  Many  of  til  e  tenantsof  our  pcnitent'ariescan  neither 
read  nor  wiite. 


nish  them  with  the  means  of  education;  and  such  chil- 
dren are  required,  or  rather  permitted,  to  be  instructed 
at  the  most  convenient  schools,  at  the  expense  of  the 
several  counties. 

The  law  in  question  has  been  in  many  instances  en- 
tirely antl  culpably  neglected;  in  some  but  partially  ex- 
ecuted, and  in  others  perverted  and  abused.  The  funds 
appropriated  for  this  useful  charity  have,  in  some  cases, 
been  embezzled  by  the  fraudulent  agents  in  whom  an 
unguarded  confidence  was  reposed. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  are  incomplete,  and  fre- 
quently inoperative:  no  compulsory  method  is  provided 
to  ensure  either  a  return  of  the  number  of  children  who 
are  entitled  to  the  bounty  of  the  treasury,  or  to  requ're 
their  attendance  at  school,  when  they  are  retui-ned  by 
the  assessors:  hence  the  negligence  of  tnefi-ee  scholars, 
united  with  that  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  counties, 
has  produced  results  which  the  Legislature  could  not 
foresee.  In  some  cases  only  a  few  children,  two  or 
three  in  number,  have  been  returned  in  each  famjly; 
and  the  remainder  have  been  illegally,  and  intentionally- 
excluded  from  receiving  any  participation  in  the  bene- 
fits of  this  charity,  which  was  intended  to  be  universal. 
Fromaparsimonious  desire  ofsaving  to  the  county  treasu- 
ry, the  cheapest,  and  consequently  the  most  inefficient, 
schools  have  been  usually  selected  by  the  commission- 
ers. Even  this  miserable  substitute  fur  education  is  im- 
parted in  some  of  the  counties,  only  during  a  few  months 
in  each  year.  In  a  few  districts  only,  has  the  system  es- 
tablished by  law  been  faithfully  pursued,  but  the  result 
has  not  equalled  the  expectations  of  the  Legislature,  ei- 
ther in  regard  to  the  economy  or  efficiency  of  the  plan. 
The  sums  drawn  from  the  county  treasuries  for  defraying 
the  education  of  the  poor  is  partially,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  researches,  not  accurately  known  by  your 
committee,  but  they  are  induced  to  suppose  that  the 
anpiial  amount  at  present  expended  by  the  public  and 
by  individuab  to  support  the  existing  imperfect  semina-. 
ries,  is  perhaps  equal  to  the  expense  of  the  highly  effi- 
cient systems  which  are  in  successful  operation  in  some 
of  our  sister  states. 

We  have  reserved  hitherto  our  opinion  of  the  great 
and  radical  defect,  the  incurable  evil,  which  is  inherent 
in  the  school  system  of  Pennsylvania— a  system  which  is 
in  opposition  to  the  most  sensitive  and  the  sti-ongest  mo- 
ral feeling's  of  citizens.  The  feelings  of  many  of  the 
poorer  classes  will  not  permit  them  to  enroll  tliemselves 
us  paupers,  in  order  that  their  children  may  receive  their 
education  from  the  charity  of  the  public.  Hence  this, 
proud  feeling,  whether  censurable  or  otherwise  it  isnot 
oiu-  intention  at  present  to  inquire,  frequently  deprives 
them  of  the  only  means  of  instruction  ofi'eredto  their  ac- 
ceptance. 

This  appears  to  your  committee  to  offer  an  adequate 
cause  for  the  failure"  of  the  present  well  meant  legislative 
provision :  a  provision  made  without  a  due  regard  for  or 
knowledge  of  the  deep  and  cherished  feelings  of  our 
citizens.  The  pride  of  independence  scorns  to  receive 
even  the  greatest  blessings  which  man  can  bestow,  whfjn 
the  proflered  boon  is  offered  for  acceptance  in  the  hu- 
miliating form  of  a  public  charity.*     This  feehng  has 


•  In  our  large  cities,  where  pauperism  has  long  pre- 
vailed, niibjery  and  demoralization  necessarily  diminish 
the  sensibility  or  degrade  the  feeUngs  of  a  large  class  of 
the  population,  whose  d.iilv  means  of  subsistence  are 
supplied  by  public  or  private  charity,  or  whose  uncer- 
tain and  unprofitable  labour  yields  an  inadequate  and 
precarious  support.  The  feeling  of  humihation  is  less- 
encd  hv  the  number  of  the  indigent  who  participate  in 
misfortune:  consequently  chai-ity,  in  any  form,  will  be 
received  with  eagerness.  _ 

Hence,  in  I'hiladelphia,  many  of  the  indigent  do  not 
hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  instruction 
which  are  offered  to  them  gratuitously  in  the  well  con, 
ducted  public  schools  of  tliat  city.  With  such  excep- 
tions, w?  bplVve  that  the  feelings  ot  the  majority  of  our 
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prevented,  and,  whilst  human  nature  remains  the  same, 
always  will  prevent,  the  success  of  all  similar  legislative 
enactments.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  for  twenty 
years  in  Pennsylvania;  it  has  been  tried  in  ^'irg•inia,  in 
South  Carolina,  and  in  other  states;  and  the  unvarj  ing 
result  has  been  a  failure,  complete,  unequivocal,  but, 
we  venture  to  hope,  not  uninstructive. 

Your  committee  have  now  pciformed  the  laborious 
but  useful  task  of  investigating  the  complici-.ted  subject 
to  which  their  researches  have  been  directed.  They 
have  endeavoured  briefly  to  describe  "  the  state  of  Ed- 
ucation in  Pennsylvania."  In  another  report  they  will 
endeavour  to  submit  to  the  society  a  system  which  they 
are  induced  to  suppose  is  suitable  for  adoption  in  our 
Commonwealth.  Signed, 

ROBERTS  VAUX, 
JOHN  WURTS, 
GEORGE  W.   SMITH, 
WM.  B.  DAVIDSON. 
PHitADELPHiA,  ..?pn7  12,  1828. 

Constitution  of  the  Fennsijlvania  Society  fur  the  Promo- 
tion of  Public  Schools. 

Convinced  of  tlie  powei-ful  agency  of  education.  In 
forming  the  characters  of  Nations;  stimulated  by  the  no- 
ble example  and  enlightened  policy  of  other  states,  as 
well  as  by  a  knov.dedge  of  the  advantages  which  have 
resulted  from  the  establishment  of  public  primary 
schools  in  the  first  school  district  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
desirous  to  give  efficient  operation  to  the  constitutional 
injunction,  that  schools  shall  be  established  throughout 
the  State,  so  that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis — We, 
the  subscribers,  for  the  more  effectual  promotion  of  that 
important  object,  have  associated  ourselves  and  adopted 
the  following  Constitution  for  our  government. 

Article  1.  The  association  shall  be  denominated  "The 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public 
Schools." 

Article  2.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  the  pro- 
motion of  education  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, by  encouraging  the  establishment  of  Public  Schools, 
in  which  the  elementary  branches  of  education  shall  be 
taught  in  the  respective  counties  of  the  Commonwealth; 
for  the  attainment  of  the  end,  the  Society  shall  open  and 
maintain  a  con-espondence  with  such  zealous,  intelligent 
and  patriotic  citizens,  as  may  be  induced  to  co-operate 
with  it,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  communicate  to  the 
public,  through  the  medium  of  pampldets  and  newspa- 
pers, such  informatlor,  as  it  may  deem  expedient,  and 
'adopt  such  other  measures  as  may  appear  to  be  best  cal- 
culated to  accomplish  the  object  of  its  creation. 

Article  3.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of 
a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  two  Corresponding 
Secretaries,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  fif- 
teen members,  who,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  offi- 
cers, shall  compose  the  council. 

Article  4.  There  shall  be  two  stated  meetings  of  the 
Society  in  each  year,  viz.  on  the  first  Monday  in  March, 
and  the  first  Monday  in  October. 

Article  5.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  chosen 
by  ballot,  at  the  first  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
each  year. 

Article  6.  If  a  vacancy  in  office  occur,  it  shall  be  filled 
by  the  Council  until  the  next  annual  election  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

Article  7.  If  the  Society  omit  to  hold  an  annual  elec- 
tion, the  existing  officers  shall  continue  in  office  until  the 
pext  annual  election. 

Article  8.  The  duties  of  the  officers  respectively  and 
of  the  Council,  .shall  be  such  as  the  By-Laws  shall  from 
lime  to  time  define  and  require. 

Article  9.  The  membei's  of  the  Society  .shall  consist 
of  three  classes.     First,    Contributing  Members.     Se- 

poorer  citizens  will  continue  to  render  the  law  of  1809 
in  a  ^eat  measure  inoperative. 


cond,  CoiTesponding  Members.  Third,  Honorary 
Members. 

Article  10.  Any  person  who  shall  give  his  assent  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  by  subscribing  his 
name  thereto,  shall  be  considered  a  contributing  mem- 
ber of  the  Society. 

Artich  11.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  at  any 
stated  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  majority  of  the  members 
present  consenting  thereto. 

Article  12.  Each  contributing  member  shall  pay  an- 
nually two  dollars. 

Article  13.  The  election  of  Honorary  and  CoiTespond- 
ing Members  shall  be  by  the  Ccuncil.  Any  member 
may  propose  any  person  to  the  Council  as  an  Honorary 
or  Corresponding  Member. — Two  thirds  of  the  votes 
of  the  members  of  the  council  present  shall  be  necessarj' 
for  the  election  of  an  honorary  member,  and  a  majority 
of  such  votes  shall  be  necessary  for  the  election  of  a  Cor- 
responding Member. 

Officers  end  Council  of  the  Society. 
President. — Roberts  Vaux. 

Vice  Presidents. — John  Sergeant,  John  Wurts. 

Corresponding  Secretaries. — George  W.    Smith,  George 

M.  Stroud. 

Treasurer. — William  B.  Davidson. 

Recording  Secretary. — Augustus  H.  Richards. 

Council. 


Gerard  Ralston 
George  W.  Toland 
Matliew  Carey 
Weston  C.  Donaldson 
George  M'Leod 
Jacob  Lex 
James  A.  Aiahany 


Benj.  W.  Richards 
Edward  Bettle 
Thomas  Earp 
John  A.  Leamy 
Joseph  P.  Grant 
Ellis  H.  Yarnall 
Peter  Hay 


Robert  Earp. 
PENNSYLVANIA  CANAL. 

SEHIES    6. 

First  Repo)-t  of  Be  Witt  Clinton,  jr.  on  the  Juniata  loca- 
tion. 
To  the  honourahle  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 
Gentlemex, 

I  have  the  honour  to  report,  in  part,  my  opinion  of 
tlie  relative  advantages  of  the  sides  of  the  Juniata  river 
for  the  construction  of  a  canal,  from  Lewistown  to  the 
Susquehanna  river.  In  submitting  m}-  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  remark,  that  I  have  predicated  them  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  economy  of  the  work  and  the  bene- 
fits which  will  result  to  the  citizens,  from  the  location 
of  the  line. 

I  therefore  recommend,  that  the  canal  should  com- 
mence at  the  mouth  of  the  Kishocoquillis  creek,  at  Lew- 
istown, and  continue  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  to 
North's  Island.  At  this  point  to  cross,  by  a  dam,  to  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  and  end  for  the  present  at  or  near 
the  head  of  Duncan's  Lower  Island,  until  new  examina- 
tions can  be  m.ade  to  establish  the  most  eligible  point  to 
terminate  the  canal  on  the  Susquphanna  river. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

DE  WITT  CLINTON,  Jb.  Engineer. 

Ilarrishurg,  July  1,  1827'. 

First  Report  of  Mr.  Guilford  on  the  Juniata  location. 
To  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemex, 

In  compliance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  board,  di- 
recting Mr.  Clinton  and  myself  to  "make  further  exam- 
inations on  each  side  of  the  Juniata,  between  the  mouth 
of  that  river  and  Lewistown,  in  order  to  ascertain  which 
side  of  the  river  is  most  favoui-able  and  most  proper  to 
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be  adopted  for  the  constniction  of  a  canal,"  I  have  the 
honour  to  report.  That,  from  an  examination  of  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  Juniata  river,  from  Dun- 
can's Lower  Island  to  North's  Island,  near  Jlillerstown, 
I  concur  with  Mr.  Clinton  in  the  opinion  that  the  south 
bank  of  the  .funiata,  from  Duncan's  to  North's  Island  is 
the  most  proper  to  be  adopted  for  the  location  of  the 
canal. 

I  have  not  had  time,  since  the  resolution  of  the  board, 
to  finish  the  surveys  on  the  Susquelianna  and  make  fur- 
ther examinations  on  the  Jun'ata  river;  but,  from  tlie 
descriptions  given  by  Mr.  Clinton,  Mr.  White,  and  re- 
spectable people  who  are  acquauited  with  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Juniata,  above 
Miilerstown,  I  believe  the  north  side  of  the  Juniata  is  the 
most  suitable  for  tlie  construction  of  the  canal,  above 
that  place. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SIMEON  GUILFORD,  Engineer. 
July  1,  1827. 

Joint  Report  of  Messrs.  Guilford  and  Clinton  on  theJuni' 
ata  location. 

To  the  honourable  Board  of  Pennsylvania  Canal  Commis- 
sioners. 

GENTtEMEN, 

Qn  the  first  of  last  month  y.-e  had  the  honour  of  sub- 
iplttihg' our  views  on  the  location  of  a  canal,  from  Lewis- 
town  to  the  head  of  Duncan's  Island.  We  have  since, 
in  compliance  with  our  instructions,  completed  the  ne- 
cessary examinations  below  that  point,  and  the  surveys 
and  soundings  of  the  several  proposed  places  of  crossing 
the  Susquehanna  with  a  canal.  We  have  now  the  ho- 
nour to  mention  the  result,  with  a  comparative  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  several  places. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  crossing  of  the  Susque- 
hanna with  a  dam.  This  latter  work  is  necessary  on  the 
present  location  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  canal,  and 
a  dam  is  commenced  for  this  purpose  on  Foster's  uppep 
rift. 

The  places  that  have  been  proposed  to  cross  the  Sus- 
quehanna, is  at  Duncan's  Lower  Island  and  Clark's  Low- 
er Ferry.  The  dam  constructing  on  Foster's  Rift  will 
not  raise  the  water  sufficiently  high  to  allow  boats  to 
cross  in  low  water  at  Duncan's  Island.  We  consider 
the  construction  of  a  channel  at  that  point  impractica- 
ble. It  would  therefore  be  necessary,  in  crossing  on  a 
low  level  at  this  point,  to  construct  a  dam  three  feet 
high,  the  top  of  which  to  be  only  eighteen  feet  below 
the  level  established  for  the  aqueduct. 

On  a  review  of  our  several  estimates,  and  a  careful 
comparison,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  crossing  of  the  ca- 
nal, either  on  a  high  or  low  level,  at  Duncan's  Lower 
Island,  would  be  the  most  proper  place.  We  would  al- 
so remark,  that  if  an  aqueduct  is  necessary,  that  it  would 
be  much  more  economical  to  construct  it  at  this  time 
than  hereafter.  Jf  the  lower  level  should  be  adopted 
for  the  present,  it  will  occasion  the  expenditure  of  fifty- 
eight  thousand  dollars,  on  works  which  will  be  render- 
ed entirely  useless,  should  the  aqueduct  be  found  unnc- 
cessaiy  hereafter,  which  in  our  opinion  it  will  be. 

We  beg  leave  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
board,  the  following  compai-ative  estimates  of  the  seve- 
ral plans: 

Estimate  of  the  cost  of  uniting  the  Juniata  and  Sus- 
quehanna canals,  near  the  head  of  Duncan's  Island,  and 
constructing  a  canal  upon  a  high  level  across  the  island, 
for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Susquehanna  river  by  an 
aqueduct,  or  by  a  tow  path  connected  with  a  turnpike 
bridge,  above  the  motith  of  the  Juniata. 

Aqueduct  across  the  Juniata,  near  the  head 
Duncan's  Island 

Canal,  from  the  junction  to  the  point  of  Dun- 
can's Island 

Aqueduct  over  Susquehanna 


Three  locks  of  stone  on  eastern  side  of  the 
Susquehanna 

Canal  from  the  aqueduct  to  the  eastern  divi- 
sion canal 

Dam  of  stone  across  the  Susquehanna  at  Fos- 
ter's falls 


If  an  aqueduct  is  not  constructed,  there  must 
be  deducted  from  the  above  for  the  cost  of 
the  aqueduct,  three  locks  of  stone,  and  the 
dam  at  Foster's  falls 


Add  for  the  turnpike  and  tow  path  bridge 
do.  do.  3  locks  of  wood  and  rough  stone 

Dam  above  mouth  Juniata  across  Susque- 
hanna 


Deduct  from  this  sum  the  difference  in  cost 
of  canal  from  the  aqueduct  to  the  eastern 
division  on  the  low  level 


24,00& 

30,595 

16,650 

g  240,687 

161,391 

$79,296 

73,043 
6,000 

9,157 

167,496 

15,000 
$  152,496 


Estimate  of  the  cost  of  uniting  the  Juniata  and  Sus- 
quehanna canals,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Juniata  river, 
for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Susquehanna  river  at 
Clark's  lower  ferry,  by  an  aqueduct,  or  by  a  tow  path, 
connected  with  a  turnpike  bridge. 

Juniata  canal  around  Onion  hill  $  57,092 

Susquehanna  canal  on  Duncan's  Island  8,844 

Canal  from  junction  to  Clai-k's  lower  feny  6,144 

Aqueduct  across  Juniata  river  30,582 

do.  do.     Susquehanna  river  151,776 

Dam  of  stone  at  Foster's  falls  1 6,650 

Three  locks  of  stone  .      24,000 

$  295,088 


If  an  aqueduct  is  not  built,  there  must  be  de- 
ducted from  the  above,  the  cost  of  an 
aqueduct  and  stone  locks 


Add  for  the  tin-npike  and  tow  path  bridge 
do.    do.     three  locks  of  wood  and  rough 

stone 
do.     do.     turnpike,    bridge    and    towing 

path  across  the  Juniata 


$  33,306 

15,395 
120,741 


175,776 

$119,312 
85,485 

6,000 

14,869 

$  225,665 


Estimate  of  uniting  the  canals  upon  a  low  level,  and 
crossing  the  Susquehanna  river,  by  a  tow  path,  connect- 
ed with  a  turnpike  bridge  at  Clark's  ferry. 
Tow  path  around  Oniqn  bottom  hill,  for  the 

Juniata  canal  8,739 

Dam  across  the  Juniata  7,880 

Canal  on  Duncan's  Island  7,393 

do.  on  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna  4,477 

Bridge  and  tow  path  across  the  Susquehanna         85,485 

do.  do.  do.  Juniata  22,343 

Dam  at  Foster's  falls  16,650 

Five  locks  of  wood  and  rough  stone  9,000 

$  161.967 

Estimate  of  the  cost  of  uniting  the  Juniata  and  Sus- 
quehanna canals  upon  a  low  level,  and  crossing  the  Sus- 
quehanna river  by  a  tow  path  connected  with  a  turn- 
pike bridge,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata. 
Tow  path  around  Onion  hill  for  Juniata 
canal  8,739 

Dam  across  the  Juniata  river  7,880 

Tow  path  bridge  across  do.  8,500 
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Canal  on  Duncan's  Island 

Turnpike  and  tow  path  bridge  across  the 

Susquehanna 
•Canal  from  the  bridge  to  eastern  division  of 

canal 
Dam  of  stone  across  the  Susquehanna 
Five  locks  of  wood  and  rough  stone 


7,393 

73,043 

15,595 
9,157 
9,000 

$  139,307 


IiEC.iPITUL.rnON. 

Cost  of  unltin.^  the  canals  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  Juni- 
ata, and  crossing  the  Susqueljanna  by  an  aqueduct 
at  Clark's  upper  ferry  $  240,887 

Cost  of  uniting  on  the  south  side  of  Juniata, 

and  crossing  at  Clark's  lower  ferry  295,088 

Difference  in  favour  of  upper  ferry 


$  54,201 


Cost  of  uniting  the  canals  at  the  above  places  on  a  high 

level  with  tow  path  bridges. 
At  upper  feny  152,49.6 

Lower  ferry  225,666 


Difference  in  favour  of  upper  ferry 


$  73,170 


The  cost  of  canals  on  the  low  level  for  the  purpose  of 

crossing  the  Susquehanna  with  a  tow  path  bridge. 
At  Clark's  lower  ferry  $  161,967 

do.       upper  ferry  139,307 


Difference  in  favour  of  upper  ferry 


$  22.660 


REMARKS. 

If  the  canal  should  cross  the  Susquehanna  river  at  any 
point  below  Clark's  lower  ferry,  it  will  increase  the 
length  of  an  aqueduct  or  bridge,  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred feet.  Should  they  cross  at  Cove  mountain,  aque- 
ducts will  be  necessary  over  the  Little  Juniata  and  Sher- 
man's creek. 

In  estimating  the  expense  of  consti-ucting  the  aque- 
ducts and  bridges,  calculations  have  been  m?de  for 
stone  abutments  and  piers,  with  superstructures  of  wood. 
The  piers  of  the  aqueduct  across  the  Susquehanna  to  be 
one  liundred  feet  span,  and  the  bottom  of  the  superstruc- 
•  tures  twenty  feet  above  the  river,  at  low  water.  The 
piers  of  the  bridges  are  calculated  to  be  two  hundred 
feet  span,  and  t)ie  aqueduct  across  the  Juniata  50  feet 
.span;  the  width  of  the  aqueduct  eighteen  feet  in  the 
clear. 

In  estimating  the  expense  of  uniting  the  Juniata  and 
Susquehanna  canals  on  a  low  level,  with  the  eastern  di- 
vision of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  on  a  level  three  feet  j 
higher  than  the  canal  is  located  at  pi-esent,  nothing  has  [ 
■been  added  for  the  cost  of  a  lock  three  feet,  which 
would  be  necessary.     As  tlie  expense  of  the  lock,  if  lo- 
cated about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  falls,  would  be  i 
less  than  the  expense  of  rock  excavation  which  would  j 
.be  saved  by  such  location,  without  increasing  the  wall- 
ing and  embankment,  or  any  part  of  the  line. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Signed  DE  WITT  CLINTON,  Jr. 

SIMEON  GUILFORD, 

Engineers. 
Harrisburg,  Augmt  2,  1827. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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A  conference  was  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1715,  and 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  Dclawares;  on  that  occa- 
sion, Sassoonan,  one  of  their  cliicfs,  said, — 

"  The  calumet,  whicli  we  carried  to  all  the  nations, 
■we  have  now  brouglit  here; — it  is  a  sure  bond  of  peace 
amongst  them,  and  between  us  and  you;— we  desire,  by 
holding  up  our  hands,  that  the  God  of  heaven  may  wit- 
nes.s,  that  there  may  be  a  firm  peace  between  you  and 
US  forever.     "VVc  heard  of  some  murmurs  among  some 


of  our  people,  and  to,  prevent  any  trouble  we  come  to 
renew  our  former  bond  of  friendsliip.  When  William 
I'enn  first  came,  lie  made  a  clear,  and  open  road,  all  the 
way  to  the  Indians;  we  desire  the  same  may  be  kept 
open,  that  all  obstructions  may  be  removed,  of  which, 
on  our  side,  we  will  take  care.  Let  the  peace  be  so 
firm,  that  you  and  us,  joined  hand  in  hand,  even  if  the 
greatest  tree  falls,  it  shall  not  divide  us.  As  our  fathers 
have  been  in  peace,  so  let  us,  and  our  children  as  they 
come  into  the  world  hereafter,  be  in  peace,  tiiat  it  may 
be  continued  from  genei-ation  to  generation,  forever." 

Such  were  the  noble  sentiments,  the  grateful  recol- 
lections, and  the  honourable  desires,  of  that  high-minded 
race;  and  tlie  promulgation  of  them  is  the  more  remark- 
able, because,  before  the  council  terminated,  the  same 
chief  uttered  the  complaint  of  his  nation,  in  this  fearless 
and  sarcastic  strain:  "I  will  now  speak  of  the  trade  be- 
tween you  and  us.  It  has  been  like  a  house  with  two 
doors,  one  for  us,  and  one  for  the  English,  but  the  goods 
were  placed  in  the  dark,  so  that  we  did  not  know  how 
we  were  dealt  with.  We  want  the  terms  of  ti-ade  set- 
tled, so  that  we  may  no  longer  be  in  danger  of  being 
cheated.  We  are  often  imposed  upon  by  the  lightne^ 
of  your  money.  You  certainly  know  the  value  of  ours. 
"I  wish  this  evil  put  out  of  the  way. " —  Vaux's  ^nnive^^ 
sary  Discourse. 

CHESTiER  COUNTY  CABINET  OF  NATURAL 

SCIENCE. 
We  have  been  favoured  with  the  Repor^  of  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  "Chester  County  Cabinet  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence," from  which  we  make  some  interesting  extracts, 
not  having  space  for  the  whole  report.  Such  institu- 
tions, as  the  Athenaeum  (noticed  in  our  last)  and  the 
Cabinet  are  highly  creditable  to  Chester  County,  whose, 
natural  resources,  if  investigated  with  the  zeal  at  present 
manifested,  must  soon  become  well  ascertained — were 
every  county  In  the  state  to  imitate  the  laudable  exam- 
ple of  Chester  County,  what  an  interesting  amount  of 
information,  would  in  ^  few  years  be  collected;  and 
what  a  salutary  tendency  would  such  institutions  have 
to  enligliten  and  enlarge  the  minds  of  the  citizens! 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  had  been  done  io 
the  Science  of  Zoology,  in  Chester  County;  but  the 
study  of  Minerals  received  considerable  attention,  £^n,d 
Botany  was  cultivated  with  much  interest,  at  an  early 
period.  In  the  year  1774,  the  late  Humphrey  Marshall 
establisht'd  his  Botanic  Garden,  at  Marsliallton:  he  appli- 
ed himself  very  diligently  to  the  improvement  of  the 
place,  and  to  the  collection  of  plants,  especially  such  Bfi 
were  indigenous  to  the  United  States.  The  Garden 
soon  obtained  a  reputation;  and  for  many  years  before 
the  death  of  Mr.  Marsliall,  it  had  become  an  objectof 
curiosity  to  men  of  science:  Mr.  Frederick  Pursh  in- 
forms us,  that  it  was  the  first  place  of  a  Botanical  cha- 
racter visited  by  him,  after  his  arrival  in  America.  M' 
terthe  decease  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Marshall,  in  the  year 
1801,  we  believe  that  no  improvements  were  made  in 
the  garden,  and  since  the  death  of  Doctor  Moses  Mar- 
shall, in  1813,  the  Botany  of  the  place  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  neglected.  But  it  still  exhibits  many  in- 
teresting relics,  as  pine  andfirtrees — the  willow  leaved 
and  English  oaks,  the  Kentucky  nickar  tree,  the  buck- 
eye, and  sci'eral  species  of  magnolia.  _  The  trees  we 
have  mentioned,  with  various  interesting  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants,  which  survive  the  general  i-uin,  are 
memorials  of  the  interest  which  was  formerly  taken  in 
the  garden  by  its  venerable  founder. 

Ilumpln-ey  Marshall  was  born  10th  October,  1722, 
O.  S.  in  West-Bradford  township,  nej.r  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Brandywine,  and  died  5th  Nov.  1801.  His  father, 
-\braham  Marshall,  emigrated  from  Derbyshire,  En- 
gland, at  the  age  of  sixteen,  having,  about  that  time,  be- 
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come  a  rftember  of  the  societj'  of  Friends.  He  first  set- 
tled near  Darby,  where  he  married,  and  shortly  after- 
wards removed  to  the  forks  of  the  Brandy  wine,  and  pur- 
chased large  tracts  of  land  among  the  Indians.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  preacher  among'  the  Friends.  He 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundi-ed  and  three  y  eai's, 
very  highly  respected. 

Humphrey  received  an  ordinary  English  education, 
a'nd  went  very  little  to  school;  what  Latin  he  knew,  he 
acquired  by  occasional  lessons  from  a  schoolmaster  who 
was  engaged  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  almost 
wholly  self-taught,  and  as  his  father,  By  continued  in- 
dustry, had  obtained  a  large  property,  our  Botanist  was 
permitted  to  gratify  his  propensity  for  reading.  In  bo- 
tanical excursions,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  detected  plants;  but  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness.  His  disposition 
f;as  benevolent,  his  judgment  vigorous,  his  memory  re- 
tentive. The  science  of  plants  was  his  favourite  study, 
and  before  he  established  his  botanic  garden,  at  Marshall- 
ton,  he  had  cultivated  one  on  a  smaller  scale,  on  the 
plantation  now  occupied  by  Joshua  Marshall.  In  1785, 
he  published  the  Jirbustum  Americanuni,  or  catalog-ue 
of  American  Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  his  nephew,  the  late  Doctor  Moses  Marshall, 
Vt-ho  was  a  botanist  of  considerable  merit,  and,  at  the 
request  of  his  uncle,  had  travelled  through  rtlaay  of  the 
States,  in  searcli  of  American  plants. 

The  next  garden  in  botanical  importance  is  that 
founded  by  the  late  John  Jackson,  in  tlie  township  of 
London-Grove.  Mr.  Jackson  was  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends:  he  was  an  excellent  gardener,  and 
a  highly  respectable  botanist.  He  was  born  in  London- 
Grove,  the  9th  of  November,  1748,  and  died  in  the 
same  township's  the  20th  of  December,  1821.  The  gai-- 
den  was  commenced  in  the  year  1776  or  1777:  it  con- 
tains about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  gronnd,  and  is  located 
hi  a  lime-stone  valley  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  fertili- 
ty. A  small  green-house  is  attached  to  the  place:  a 
spring  yielding  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  takes  its 
rise  near  the  centre  of  the  garden,  and  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  growth  of  aquatic  plants,  and  some  others, 
which  delight  in  a  humid  soil.  The  place  presents  a 
numerous  collection  of  foreign  and  indigenous  plants  of 
much  interest  to  the  student  of  botany.  Mr.  Jackson 
was  a  plain,  unostentatious  man,  of  mild  and  amiable 
manners,  and  sincere  hospitality.  He  also  paid  atten- 
tion to  mineralogy.  His  son,  AVilliam  Jackson,  the  pre- 
sent proprietor  of  the  garden,  inherits  his  father's  love 
for  natural  science,  and  employs  himself  in  making  gra- 
dual improvements  in  the  establishmen':. 

Two  brothers,  Joshua  and  Samuel  Pierce,  about  the 
year  1800,  commenced  the  cultivation  of  rare  and  inter- 
esting trees,  on  their  farm,  in  the  township  of  East-Marl- 
borough.  The  collection  is  particularly  rich  in  hardy 
evergreens  from  the  northern  regions  of  this  continent: 
the  long  and  shaded  avenues,  in  the  summer  time,  exhi- 
bit a  beautiful  scenery.  Several  springs  exist  at  the 
eastern  termination  of  the  walks,  the  waters  of  which, 
being  collected  into  a  basin,  have  been  partially  applied 
to  plants  of  the  aquatic  kind.  The  taste  and  industry 
of  these  gentlemen,  have  rendered  tlieir  seat  one  of  the 
most  delightful  spots  in  Chester  County.  Such  indica- 
tions of  attachment  to  the  amiable  pursuits  of  Natural 
Science,  as  ai'e  displayed  in  the  establishments  of  Mr. 
Jackson  and  tlie  Pierces,  are  highly  creditable  to  the 
proprietors,  and  operate  beneficially  upon  tlie  comrnu- 
nity  in  which  they  are  located. 

These  it  is  believed,  are  all  the  establishments  of  a 
botanical  character,  heretofore  made  in  Chester  County; 
but,  in  addition  to  the  gentlemen  we  have  mentioned, 
we  can  name  other  native  botanists  of  reputation. 

Doctor  Francis  Alison  was  born  March  28,  1751,  at 
New-London  cross-roads,  in  this  county.  His  father, 
shortly  afterwards,  removed  witli  his  family  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  became  well  known  as  a  celebrated  teacher  in 


educated,  and  had  entered  upon  the  study  of  botany  as 
a  science. — From  the  many  notes  and  remarks  left 
among  his  papers,  since  destroyed,  relative  to  plants, 
their  classification,  &c.  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  inr 
tended,  at  some  period,  to  publish  a  work  upon  that 
subject.  He  was  also  versed  in  mineralogy;  but  thei 
specimens  which  he  left  were  not  accompanied  with  any 
memoraiida,  to  distinguish  their  character  or  location.' 
He  was  an  eminent  surgeon  and  physician,  and  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  he  wjs  engaged  with  lionour  in 
the  continental  Service.     He  dece  ised  May  11,  1813. 

Doctor  William  Baldwin,  a  very  zealous  botanist,  was 
born  in  Newlin  township,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1779. 
His  father,  Thomas  Baklwin,  was  a  preacher  among  the 
society  of  Friends.  William  received  t!ie  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsjlvania, 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1807,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1811 
he  removed  to  the  Southern  States.  Mr.  F.lliott's  sketch 
bears^ample  testimony  to  the  ability  and  extent  of  his 
researches,  not  to  mention  other  publications.  During 
his  residence  in  the  South,  he  traversed  the  greater  part 
of  East-Florida,  and  much  of  Geoigin,  on  foot,  in  quest 
of  plants.  Many  of  the  specimens  collected  by  him,  in 
that  region,  are  contained  in  the  Herbarium  of  our  Ca- 
binet. In  1812  he  was  appointed  a  Surgeon  in  the  Na\y 
of  the  U.  S.  and  in  1817  he  made  a  vOyage  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  a  national  vessel — during  which  voyage  he 
made  large  additions  to  his  botanical  Collections.  By 
the  appointment  of  government,  he  attended  Major 
Long  in  his  expedition  to  the  Yellow  Stone  river,  upon 
which  occasion  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  pulmonai-y  con- 
sumption, which  was  hereditary  in  the  family.  He  died 
on  the  Mii?scliri,  on  the  1st  Sept.  1819,  universally  re- 
gretted. A  more  amiable  and  genuine  philanthropist 
has  seldom  lived:  he  was  as  free  from  guile,  as  the  sim- 
ple Nature  in  which  he  so  much  delighted.  At  his  death; 
his  Herbarium,  which  vv^as  very  large  and  valuable,  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  Zaccheus  Collins,  Esq.  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  purchased  it,  as  was  understood,  for  the  Aca- 
demy of  Natural  S<;iences. 

Our  situation  forbids  us  to  enlarge  upon  the  charac» 
ter  and  botanical  acquirements  of  Doctor  William  Dar- 
lington, but  his  merit  is  so  well  known  to  us  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  bestow  any  eulogy  upon  him.  By  hti' 
tanical  exploration,  in  the  vicinity  of  West-Chester,  ac- 
companied with  a  familiar  and  easy  mode  of  imparting 
instruction,  he  infused  a  love  of  Natural  Science  into 
many  persons  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  Na- 
ture. His  persevering  exertions  contributed,-  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  formation  of  oiu*  cabinet,  and  much  of 
the  success  which  has  attended  our  operations,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  ardour  in  the  cause.  He  deposited  his 
extensive  and  valuable  Herbai-ium  in  the  cabinet,  at  the 
organization  of  the  society;  he  assisted  us  also  with  do- 
nations of  minerals;  and,  in  the  botanical  department, 
almost  every  thing  has  been  suppUed  by  his  skill  and 
labour. 

Many  other  persons  in  Chester  county,  before  the  ca- 
binet was  instituted,  had  turned  their  attention  botli  to 
Botany  and  Mineralogy;  but  we  do  not  know  that  any 
of  the'm  had  collected  Herbaria,  though  several  had 
made  collections  of  minerals.  The  c:ibinets  of  Doctors 
Ahson  and  Michener  are  represented  as  being  very  re- 
spectable. Mr.  William  Jackson,  son  of  the  late  John 
Jackson,  and  the  present  owner  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
in  London-Grove,  we  have  already  noticed  as  a  Botanist 
and  Mineralogist  of  considerable  merit.  Mr.  Joel  B^- 
ley,  of  East  Marlborough,  has  devoted  himself  with  much 
industry  and  success  to  the  Science  of  Minerals,  and  his 
cabinet  is  represented  as  being  tlie  most  extensive  and 
scientific  in  the  countr\-.  We  must  not  omit  the  names 
of  Lewis  W.  William's,  Abraham  Marshall,  Esq.  and 
John  W.  Townsend,  who  are  among  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet.  These  gentlemen  generously  pre- 
sented the  society  with  "the  minerals  they  had  collected, 
and  by  this  seasonable  supply,  encouraged  us  in  the  la- 
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From  the  above  review,  it  appeara  that  at  an  early  pe- 
i-iod,  considerable  knowledge  was  difiused  over  Chester 
county,  in  relation  to  Natural  Science,  and  tliat  many 
persons  had  been  actively  eng-aged  in  the  study.  But 
no  connexion  existed  to  concenti-ate  the  efibrts,  and 
stimulate  the  exertions  of  individuals.  In  the  year  1825, 
several  gentlemen  were  accustomed  to  assemble  weekly, 
in  the  vicinity  of  West  Chester,  to  accompany  Doctor 
Darlington  in  his  Botanical  explorations.  The  associa- 
tion gradually  formed  by  this  means,  presented  a  favour- 
■able  opportunity  for  instituting  a  permanent  Society,  for 
the  cultivation  of  Natural  Science.  In  this  manner  the 
Chester  county  cabinet  was  produced,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  study  of  Nature,  and  more  especially  a  collec- 
tion of  the  materials  necessary  for  a  complete  natural  his- 
tory of  the  county.  The  Society  held  its  first  stated 
meeting  the  18th  March,  1826.  The  number  of  the 
members  is  at  present  twenty-five,  aiid  of  the  corres- 
pondents eleven:  as  the  constitution  requires  that  mem- 
bers and  correspondents  shall  be  admitted  unanimously, 
by  ballot,  the  number  will  probably  be  restricted,  but 
the  harmony  of  the  Society  will  be  less  liable  to  inter- 
ruption. 

Called  into  existence  imdet  such  favourable  circum- 
stances, located  in  a  county  distinguished  for  the  variety 
and  abundance  of  its  mineral  and  botanical  productions, 
encouraged  and  patronized  by  an  intelligent  and  liberal 
Community,  the  Chester  county  cabiret,  from  the  time 
of  its  formation,  has  pi-ogressed  rapidly  in  accomplishing 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted. 

The  cabinet  has  provided  two  cases  for  minerals  and 
two  herbaria,  with  tJie  view  of  keeping  the  {productions 
bf  our  own  region  distinct  from  all  others;  by  this  plan 
we  are  able  to  ascei-tain  immediately  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Chester  county.  Our  genei-al  cabinet  con- 
tains three  hundred  and  eighty-two  specimens,  and 
ninety-three  distinct  species,  with  numerous  interesting 
vai-ieties.  The  case  for  the  minerals  of  Chester  county 
contains  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  specimens,  and  about 
forty-seven  distinct  species,-  also  a  vai-iety  of  Indian  re- 
lics and  antiquities,  which,  at  a  future  period  will,  no 
doubt,  be  regarded  with  strong  curiosity. 

The  Fhrulu,  Cestrica,  published  by  Doctor  Darling- 
ton, in  the  spring  of  1826,  may  be  referred  to,  as  con- 
taining the  names  of  nearly  all  the  plants  deposited  in 
the  Herbarium  for  the  productions  of  C;hester  county. — 
It  enumei-ates  seven  hundred  and  thirty -five  phoenoga- 
rhous  plants,  which  are  either  indigenous  or  naturalized 
in  Chester  county;  beside  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
which  are  cultivated  for  useful  purposes.  The  general 
Herbarium  belonging  to  the  cabinet,  contains  upwards 
of  one  thousand  four  hundred  species,  from  places  be- 
yond Chester  county;  of  which  number  six  hundred  and 
seventy-three  are  from  Europe. 

Of  late  a  few  of  the  members  of  tlie  cabinet  have  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  Zoology.  Mr.  David  Townsend 
prepared  and  presented  a  variety  of  insects,  and  from 
his  known  zeal  and  perseverance,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  will  continue  his  useful  labours  in  this  de- 
partment of  science.  Doctor  Isaac  Thomas  is  entitled 
to  particular  credit  for  his  unwearied  industiy,  and  great 
taste  and  skill  in  collecting  and  preparing  specimens  in 
Ornithologj- :  he  has  constantly  proved  himself  to  be  a 
very  zealous  and  useful  member  of  the  cabinet.  We 
are  indebted  to  him  and  to  Doctor  Wlhr.cr  AVorthington 
and  Mr.  John  M.arshtdl,  for  several  species  of  the  Falco 
and  the  S^rtjx—fov  a  preparation  of  the  Larus  canus — 
the  Loxia  cardinulis—and  two  specimens  of  the  Canis 
Vulpes.  The  S/ri/xi/  nydea  was  presented  by  General 
Cuningham,  andtlie  Cnl'ymbus glacialis  by  Samson  Biibb, 
Esq.  The  above  notices  embrace  nearly  all  that  has 
been  done  by  the  cabinet,  in  this  department  of  Natural 
History;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that,  as  tiie  society  be- 
comes' better  established,  individuals  belonging  to  it 
will  apply  themselves,  with '  success,  to  the  various 
branches  of  Zoology. 

A  large  donation  of  Shells  has  been  received  by  the 


cabinet,  from  Doctor  John  T.    Sharpless,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr.  William  Nelson,  of  Downingtown,  and  Dr.  M. 
Comegys,  of  Philadelphia,  some  time  since,  presented 
us  with  a  variety  of  scarce  and  antique  coins,  wliich  are 
the  more  valuable,  in  oiu*  estimation,  as  they  form  a  re- 
spectable beginning  for  a  collection  of  curiosities  of  this 
kind. 

The  preceding  sketches  exhibit,  in  a  general  view," 
the  progress  made  by  the  cabinet,  in  completing  the 
purposes  for  which  the  society  was  formed.  As  the 
hidden  resources  of  the  county  ai-e  explored,  there  is 
very  little  doubt  that  many  valuable  articles  will  be 
brought  to  light.  Only  a  few  of  the  townships  have,  as 
yet,  been  investigated  with  much  accm-acy,-  and  even 
these,  it  is  believed,  will,  on  more  minute  inspection,  be 
found  to  contain  minerals  that  have  not  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered within  their  limits.  The  South  West  sectioli 
of  the  county  has  been  almost  totally  neglected.  As  it 
is  located  In  the  direction  of  the  ranges  of  lime-stone,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  por- 
tion of  that  valuable  mlnei-al.  Of  the  other  parts  of 
Chester  county,  the  townships  which  contain  the  ridges 
of  Serpentine  promise  to  be  the  most  interesting  to  the 
Naturalist ;  for  the  Serpentine  frequently  contains  a 
great  variety  of  minerals,  and,  sometimes,  valuable 
veins  of  Chromate  of  Iron. 

DIVIDENDS. 
Philadelphia  Bank  for  the  last  6  mt)nths  2  J  per  cent. 
Commercial  Bank  do  3         do 

Southwark  Bank  do  4^       do 

Mechanics^  Bank  do  ,  4^       do 

Kensington  Bank,  do  4^       do 

Farmera'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  do  3         do 

Bank  of  Northern  Liberties      do  5         do 

Schuylkill  Bank  do  3         do 

Bank  of  Gcrmantuwn  do   .  3         do 

Franhfurd  and  Bristol  Turnpike  Company  $2  per  share,' 

Soutlavark. — The  following  is  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion for  commissioners  of  the  dsitrict  of  Southwark,  held 
on  Monday  last.  The  five  first  named  gentlemen  are 
elected. 


Lemuel  Pavnter 

892 

Charles  Finney 

496 

John  R.  M'Mullln 

823 

Samuel  Traner 

384 

William  Nesbitt 

686 

Daniel  Green 

295 

Jchn  Keefe 

670 

(leorge  M'Leod 

75 

Dennis  Sweeney 

543 

John  Diamond 

74 

Penn  Township.- 

—The  following  is  the  result  of  the 

election  in  Penn  Township,  on  Monday. 

1st  Tickets. 

2d  Tickets. 

Benj.  Davis 

590 

Benj.  Davis 

590 

Danl.  Ilotz 

501 

—  Walton 

in 

Philip  I;owry 

468 

J.  Spackman 

196 

Joseph  Tiiylor 

490 

Lewis  Lowry 

19^ 

D.  D.  Erdman 

465 

Charles  Souder 

17ff 

Mr.  Davis  was  on  both  Tickets. 
Bunk  of  Penn  Township. 
At  an  election  for  thirteen  Directors  for  that  Institu- 
tion, held  at  the  Conmiissioners'  Hall  on  the  6tli  inlstant, 
the  vote  resulted  as  follows,  viz. 


Daniel  H.  Miller 

1415 

Lawrence  Shuster 

206 

Josepli  Taylor 

1425 

David  M^oelper 

203 

Dr.  G.  W.  niter 

1269 

James  S.  Spencer 

eff 

Nath.  Davidson 

2208 

Elijah  Dallet 

275 

Lewis  Lowry 

1340 

James  J.  Rush 

126 

John  M.  Ogdcn 

1316 

Miles  N.  Carpenter 

39 

W.  S.  Frederick 

1167 

Charles  King 

100 

Gideon  Scull 

1416 

Robert  A.  Parish 

87 

An'y  M'Connell 

1377 

U.  V.  Massey 

51 

James  S.  Hubcr 

1244 

II.  Fredcrickson 

9' 

Isaac  Koons 

1351 

Robert  Parish 

14 

Ran.  Hutchinson 

1341 

Jacob  Alter 

1374 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Poor  and  Distressed  Shipmat' 
ters,&c.—Rectipts  during  the  year  ^2,067  74 — Expend- 
ed in  charities  ;J1,876  19. 
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THE  KING'S  DECI-ARATION. 

The  King's  Declaration  to  the  Inhabitants  and  Planters  of 
Pennsylvania. 

"Chahees  R. 

Whereas  his  majesty,  in  consideration  of  the  great 
merit  and  faithful  services  of  Sir  William  Penn,  deceas- 
ed, and  for  divers  other  good  causes,  him  thereunto 
moving-,  hath  been  graciously  pleased,  by  letters-patent, 
bearing  date  the  fourth  day  of  March,  last  past,  to  give 
and  grant  unto  William  Penn,  Esq.  son  and  heir  of  the 
said  Sir  William  Penn,  all  that  tract  of  land  in  America, 
called  by  the  name  of  Peiinsylvania,  as  the  same  is 
bounded,  on  the  east,  b}'  Delaware  river,  from  twelve 
miles  distance  northward  of  New-Castle  town,  unto  the 
three  and  fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  if  the 
said  river  doth  extend  so  far  northward;  and,  if  the  said 
river  shall  not  extend  so  far  northward,  then,  by  the 
said  river  so  far  as  it  doth  extend,  and  from  the  head  of 
the  said  river,  the  eastern  bounds  to  be  determined  by  a 
rneridian  line,  to  be  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  said 
riter,  unto  the  said  th're6  and  fortieth  degree;  and  the 
said  province  to  extend  westward  five  degrees  in  longi- 
tude, to  be  computed  fi-om  the  said  eastern  bounds;  and 
to  be  bounded  on  the  nortli  by  the  beginning  of  the 
three  and  fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  on 
the  south,  by  a  circle  drawn  at  twelve  miles  distance, 
from  New-Castle,  northward  and  westward  unto  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fortieth  degree  of  nortli  latitude,  and 
then  by  a  straight  line  westward  to  tlie  limit  of  longitude, 
above  mentioned;  together  with  all  powers,  prehemi- 
nencei  and  jurisdictions,  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  said  province,  as  by  the  said  letters  patent, 
reference  being  thereunto  had,  doth  more  at  larg-e  ap- 
pear. 

"  His  majesty  doth,  therefore,  hereby  publish  and 
declai-e  his  royal  will  and  pleasure,  that  all  persons  set- 
tled, or  inhabiting  within  tl/e  limits  of  the  said  province, 
do  yield  all  due  obedience  to  the  said  William  Penn, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  as  absolute  proprietaries  and  go- 
vernors thereof,  as  also  to  the  deputies,  agents  or  lieu- 
tenants, lawfully  comm.issioned  by  him,  or  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  powers  and  authorities,  granted  by  the 
said  letters  patent,-  wherewith  his  Majesty  expects 
and  requires  a  ready  compliance  from  all  persons 
whom  it  may  concern,  as  they  tender  liis  Majesty's  dis- 
pleasure. 

"  Given  at  the  court,  at  White-hall,  the  second  day 
of  April,  1681,  in  the  three  and  thirtieth  ye£lr 
ourrieign." 

By  his  Majesty's  special  command, 

CONWAY." 

Order  of  Anthon)'  Brockliolls,  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
New  York,  who  was  appointed  to  tiiat  office  by  Sir 
Edmund  Andross,  previous  to  his  departure  for  Jin- 
gland. 

By  the  Commander  and  Council. 

Whereas  his  Majesty  hath  been  graciously  pleased  by 
his  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  4th  day  of  March 
last,  to  give  and  grant  to  William  Penn,  Esq.  all  the 
tract  of  land  in  America,  now  called  by  tlie  name  of 


Pensilvania,  formerly  under  the  protection  arid  go- 
vernment to  his  Royal  Highness,  as  the  same  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Delaware  river,  from  twelve  miles  dis- 
tance northwards  of  New  Castle  town,  unto  the  three 
and  fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude  if  the  said  river 
doth  extend  fo  far  northward,  then  by  the  said  river  so 
far  as  it  doth  extend,  and  from  the  head  of  the  said  river 
the  eastern  bounds  to  be  determined  by  a  meridian  lyne 
to  be  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  said  river  unto  the 
said  three  and  fortieth  degree,  ye  same  to  extend  west- 
ward five  degrees  in  longitude  to  be  cOfnputed  from  tlie 
sd.  eastern  bounds,  and  to  be  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  sd.  three  and  fortieth  degree  of  northerne  latitude, 
and  on  the  south  by  a  circle  drawn  at  twelve  miles  dis- 
tance from  New  Castle  nortliwards  and  westwards  unto 
the  beginning  of  the  three  and  fortieth  degree  of  north- 
ern latitude,  and  then  by  a  .strait  lyne  westwards  to  the 
limit  of  longitude  aforementioned,  with  all  powers  pre- 
heminences  and  jurisdictions  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  province,  as  by  letters  patents  doth  at  large 
appear  which  with  his  Majesty's  Gracious  Lietter  direct- 
ed to  the  Inhabitants  and  Planters  within  the  said  limits, 
and  a  Commission  from  the  said  William  Penn  to 
the  bearer  hereof  William  Marckham,  Esquire,'  to 
be  his  Deputy  Governor  of  the  sd.  Province  have  been 
produced  and  shewn  to  us,  and  are  entered  upon  Record 
in  the  office  of  Records  for  this  Province,  and  by  us 
highly  approved  of  as  his  Majesty's  roj'al  will  and  plea- 
sure, therefore  thought  fit  to  intimate  the  same  to  you 
to  prevent  any  doubt  or  trouble  that  might  ai-ize,  and  to 
give  you  our  thanks  for  your  good  services  done  in  your 
several  offices  and  stations  during  the  time  you  remain- 
ed under  his  Royal  Highnesse  government:  expecting 
noe  further  account  than  that  you.  readdily  submit  and 
yield  all  due  obedience  to  the  sd.  letters  pattents,  ac- 
cording to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  in  tha 
performance  and  enjo3ments  of  which  we  weish  you 
all  happinesse. 

{Signed)  ANTHONY  BROCKHOLLS. 

New  York  21st  June,  168i. 

To  the  several  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Magistraets  and 
other  officers  within  the  bounds  and  limits  above  men- 
tioned, now  called  Pensilvania. 

By  order  in  Counc.iU,  &c. 
(Signed)  JOHN  WEST,  Clr.  Counc. 

WM.  PENN'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  PENNSYLVA. 

AND    PROPOSALS,  SiC.    1681. 

Soon  after  the  grant  of  the  province  was  confirmed 
to  William  Penn,  he  published  an  account  of  it  from 
the  best  information  he  then  had.  It  is  printed  in  a  fo- 
ho  pamphlet  often  p.iges,  and  is  entitled — 

"  Some  Jccoiint  nf  the  Prot'ince  of  Pennsilvania  in  Am- 
erica,- lately  Granted  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England 
to  William  Penn,  SJc.  Together  with  Privikdges  and 
Powers  vfcessary  to  the  tvetl-goveming  (hereof,  /fade 
publick  for  the  Information  of  such  as  are  or  may  be  dis- 
posed to  Transport  themsekes  or  Servants  into  those 
Paris." 
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LONDON:  Printed,  and  Sold  by  Benjamin  CLirk  Book- 
seller in  George-Yard  LombctrdUtreet,  1681. 

Ate-haye  been  favoured  with  the  use  of  it  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  by  J.  P.  Norris,  Esq. 

SOME  ACCOUNT,  &c. 

Since  (by  the  good  providence  of  Grod)  a  country  in 
America  is  fallen  to  my  lot,  I  thought  it  not  less  my  duty 
than  my  honest  interest  to  give  some  publick  notice  of 
it  to  the  world,  that  those  of  our  own,  or  other  nations, 
that  are  inclin'd  to  transport  themselves  or  famihes  be- 
yond the  seas,  may  find  another  country  added  to  their 
choice,  that  if  they  shall  happen  to  like  the  places,  con- 
ditions, and  constitutions,  (so  far  as  the  present  infancy 
of  things  will  allow  us  any  prospect)  they  may,  if  they 
please,  fix  with  me  in  the  province  hereafter  describ'd. 
But  before  I  come  to  treat  of  my  particular  concern- 
ment, I  shall  take  leave  to  say  something  of  the  bene- 
fit of  plantations  or  colonies  in  generalj  to  obviate  a  com- 
mon objection. 

Colonies  then  are  the  seeds  of  nations  begun  and  noti- 
rished  by  the  care  of  wise  and  populous  countries;  as 
conceiving  them  best  for  the  increase  of  humane  stock, 
and  beneficial  for  commerce. 

Some  of  the  wisest  men  in  history  have  justly  taken 
their  fame  from  this  design  and  service:  we  read  of  the 
reputation  given  on  this  account  to  Moses,  Joshua  and 
Caleb  in  Scripture-records;  and  what  renown  the  Greek- 
stoiy  j'ields  to  Lycurgus,  Theseus,  and  those  Greeks  that 
planted  many  parts  of  Asia:  nor  is  the  Roman  account 
wanting  of  instantes  to  the  credit  of  that  people;  they 
had  a  Romulus,  a  Numa  PoynpiKus;  and  not  only  re- 
duc'd,  but  moraliz'd  the  manners  of  the  nations  tliey 
subjected;  so  that  they  may  have  been  rather  said  to 
conquer  their  barbarity  than  them. 

Nor  did  any  of  these  ever  dream  it  was  the  wa)'  of 
decreasing  their  people  or  wealth:  for  the  cause  of  the 
decay  of  any  of  those  states  or  empires  was  not  their 
plantations,  but  tlieir  luxury  and  corruption  of  manners: 
for  when  they  grew  to  neglect  their  ancient  discipline, 
that  maintained  and  rewarded  virtue  and  industry,  and 
addicted  themselves  to /5/m,vure  awA  effeminacy,  they  de- 
bas'd  their  si)irits  and  debauch'd  their  morals,  from 
whence  mine  did  never  fail  to  follow  to  any  people: — 
with  justice  tlierefore  I  deny  the  vulgar  opinion  against 
pUinlations,  that  they  iceaken  Yjn^\&.nd;  they  have  mani- 
festly inrich'd,  and  so  strengthened  her;  which  I  briefly 
evidence  thus. 

\sl.  Those  that  go  into  a  foreign  plantation,  tlieir  in- 
dustry there  is  w^rth  more  than  if  they  slay'd  at  home, 
the  product  of  tlieii'  I  ibour  being  in  cijinmodiUes  of  a 
superior  jiature  to  those  of  tlieir  covmtiy.  For  instance; 
wliat  is  an  improved  acie  in  Jiir.iaica  or  Barbntlats  woith 
to  an  im])roved  acre  in  l-Jvcr/and}-'  V/e  know  'tis  three- 
times  the  value,  and  tjie  product  of  it  conies  for  -Eng- 
Innit,  and  is  usually  paid  for  in  Engrn^h  groirlh  and  manu- 
faHnre.  Nay,  Virf^inla  shows  that  an  ordinary  iiidtistiy 
in  one  man  prodiices  llircc  lliovisand  iiound  weight  of 
tobacco  and  twenty  barrels  of  corn  yc:u!y :  he  feeds  him- 
self, and  brings  as  much  of  commodity  into /.'j7^/««(/ he- 
sides  as  being  rcturn'd  in  the  growth  and  w  orknianship 
of  this  country,  is  much  more  than  he  could  have  spent 
here:  let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  the  three  thou- 
sand weight  of  tobacco  brings  in  three  thousand  two- 
pences  by  way  of  custom  to  the  king,  which  makes 
twenty-five  pounds;  an  extraordinary  profit. 

Idly.  More  being  prodiic'd  and  imported  than  we  can 
spend  here,  we  export  it  to  other  countries  in  Europe, 
which  brings  in  money,  or  the  growth  of  those  cosuUries, 
which  is  the  same  thing;  and  this  is  the  advantage  of  the 
/^n^foA-merchants  and  seamen. 

Zdhf.  S\ich  as  could  not  only  not  marry  here,  hut 
hardly  live  and  allow  themselves  cloaths,  do  many  there, 


and  bestow  thrice  more  in  all  necessaries  and  conveni- 
ences (sjid  not  a  little  in  ornamental  things  too)  for 
themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  both  as  to  appa- 
rel  and  houshold-stuff;  \\  hich  coming  out  of  England,  I 
say  'tis  impossible  thai  England  should  not  be  a  coilsidera- 
ble  gainer. 

4th  fy.  But  let  it  be  consider* d,  that  the  plantations 
imploy  many  hundreds  of  shipping,  and  many  thousands 
of  seamett;  which  must  be  in  divers  respects  an  advan- 
tage to  England,  being  an  island,  and  by  nature  fitted 
for  navigation  above  any  country  in  Europe.  This  is 
followed  by  other  depending  trades,  as  shipwrights,  car- 
penters, sawyers,  hewers,  truhnel-raakers,  joyners,  slop- 
sellers,  diy-silters,  iron-workers,  tiie  Eastland-mer- 
chants,  timber-sellers,  and  victuallers,  with  many  more 
trades  which  hang  upon  navigation:  so  that  we  may  ea- 
sily see  the  objection  (that  colonics  or  plantations  hurt 
England)  is  at  least  of  no  strength,  especially  if  tve  con- 
sider how  many  thousand  blacks  and  Indians  are  also  ac- 
commodated with  cloaths  and  many  sorts  of  tools  and 
utensils  from  England,  and  that  their  labour  is  mostly 
brought  hither,  which  adds  wealtli  and  people  to  the 
Eriglish  dominions.  But  'tis  further  said,  they  injure 
England,  in  that  they  draio  away  too  many  oflhepccpk; 
for  we  are  not  so  populous  in  the  counti-ies  as  foiTnerly:  I 
say  there  are  other  reasons  for  that. 

1st.  Country-people  are  so  extremely  addicted  to  put 
their  children  into  gentlemens  service,  or  send  them  to 
towns  to  learn  trades,  that  husbandry  is  neglected;  and 
after  a  soft  and  delicate  usage  there,  they  are  for  ever 
unfitted  for  the  labour  oi  ai farming  hfe. 

2dly.  The  pride  of  the  age  in  its  attendance  and  retinue 
is  so  gross  and  universal,  that  where  a  man  of  1000/.  a 
year  formerly  kept  but  four  or  five  servants^  he  now 
keeps  more  than  twice  the  number;  he  must  have  a 
gentleman  to  wait  upon  him  in  his  chambers,  a  coach- 
man, a  groom  or  two,  a  butlei",  a  man-cook,  a  gai'dner, 
two  or  three  lacques,  it  may  be  an  huntsman,  and  a 
faulkner,  the  wife  a  gentlewoman,  and  maids  according- 
ly: this  was  not  known  by  our  ancestors  of  like  quality. 
This  hinders  ihe plough  and  the  dairy,  from  whence  they 
are  taken,  and  instead  of  keeping  people  to  manly-la- 
bour, they  are  efTcminated  by  a  lazy  and  luximous  liv- 
ing; but  which  is  worse,  these  people  rarely  marry,  the* 
many  of  them  do  worse;  but  if  they  do,  'tis  when  they 
are  in  age;  and  the  reason  is  clear,  because  their  usual 
keeping  at  their  masters  is  too  great  and  costly  for  them 
with  a  family  at  their  own  charge,  and  they  scarcely 
know  how  to  live  lower;  so  that  too  mar^y  of  them  chuse 
i-ather  to  vend  their  lusts  at  an  evil  ordinary  than  honest- 
ly marry  and  work;  the  excess  and  sloth  ofih^  age  not  al- 
lowiiig  of  marriage  and  the  charge  tliat  follows,-  all  which 
hinders  the  increase  of  our  people.  If  men,  they  often 
turn  cither  snlditrs,  or  gamesters,  or  highway-men.  If 
women,  they  too  frequently  dress  themselves  for  a  bad 
inurktt,  rather  than  know  the  dairy  again,  or  honestly 
return  to  labour,  whereby  it  happens  (hat  both  the  stock 
of  the  nation  decays  and  the  issue  is  corrupted. 

odly.  01' old  time  the  nnbiVty  ^nA  gentry  spent  their 
estates  in  the  country,  and  that  kept  the  people  in  it; 
and  their  servants  married  and  sate  at  easic  rents  under 
their  masters  favour,  which  ])eopled  the  jilace:  now  the 
great  men  (too  much  loving  the  town  and  resorting  to 
London)  draw  many  pcojjle  thither  to  atteivi  them,  who 
either  don't  marry;  or  if  they  do,  they  pine  aw.iy  their 
small  gain:;  in  some  petty  .shop;  for  there  are  so  many, 
they  prey  upon  one  another. 

Aihly.  The  country  being  thus  neglected,  and  no  due 
ballunce  kyt  between  trade  and  husbandry,  city  and  coun- 
try, the  poor  country-man  takes  double  toil,  and  cannot 
(for  want  of  hands)  dress  .and  m.-in\ire  his  land  to  the  ad- 
vantage it  formerly  yielded  him,  yet  nuist  he  pay  the  old 
rents,  which  occasions  servants,  and  such  children  as  go 
not  to  ti-ades,  to  continue  single,  at  least  all  their  youth- 
Jul  time;  which  also  obstructs  tlie  increase  of  our  peo- 
ple. 
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Sthly.  The  decay  of  some  country-manufactures 
(where  no  provision  is  made  to  supply  tlie  people  with 
a  new  way  of  living)  causes  the  more  industi-ious  to  g-o 
abroad  to  seek  their  bread  in  other  countries,  and  gives 
the  lazy  an  occasion  to  loiter  and  beg  or  do  worse,  by 
which  means  the  land  swarms  tvith  beggars:  formerly 
'twas  rare  to  find  any  asking  alms  but  the  maimed,  or 
blind,  or  very  aged;  now  thousands  of  both  sexes  run 
up  and  down,  both  city  and  country,  that  are  sound  and 
youthful,  and  able  to  work,  with  false  pretences  and  cer- 
tificates; nor  is  there  any  care  taken  to  imploy  or  deter 
such  vagi-ants,  which  weakens  the  country,  as  to  people 
and  labour. 

To  which  let  me  add,  that  the  great  flebauchery  in  this 
kingdom  has  not  only  rendered  many  unfi'uitful  when 
married,  but  they  live  not  out  half  their  time,  through 
excess,  which  might  be  prevented  by  a  vigorous  execu- 
tion of  our  g-ood  laws  against  corruption  of  manners. — 
These  and  the  like  evils  are  the  ti-ue  gi-ounds  of  the  de- 
cay of  our  people  in  the  country,  to  say  nothing  of 
plague  and  wars,-  towns  and  cities  cannot  complain  of 
the  decay  of  people,  being  more  replenish'd  than  ever, 
especially  London,  which  with  reason  helps  the  country- 
man to  this  objection.  And  thoug-h  some  do  go  to  the 
pla?itations,  yet  numbering  the  parishes  in  England,  and 
computing  how  many  live  more  than  die,  and  are  born 
than  buried,  there  goes  not  over  to  all  the  plantations 
a  fourth  part  of  the  yeai-ly  increase  of  the  people:  and 
when  they  are  there,  they  are  not  (as  I  said  before)  lost 
to  England,  since  they  furnish  them  with  much  cloaths, 
houshold-stuff,  tools,  and  the  like  necessaries,  and  that 
in  greater  quantities  than  here  their  condition  could  have 
needed,  or  they  could  have  bought,  being  there  well  to 
pass,  that  were  but  low  here,  if  not  poor;  and  now  pias- 
ters of  families  too,  when  here  they  had  none,  and  could 
hardly  keep  themselves;  and  very  often  it  happens  that 
some  of  them,  after  their  industry  and  succes  there  have 
made  them  wealthy,  they  return  and  empty  their  riches 
into  England;  one  in  this  capacity  being  able  to  buy 
out  twenty  of  what  he  was  when  he  went  over. 

Thus  much  to  justifie  the  credit  and  benefit  of  planta- 
tions; wherein  I  have  not  sought  to  speak  my  interest, 
but  my  judgment;  and  I  dai-e  venture  the  success  of  it 
•with  all  sober  and  considering  men.  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  some  account  of  my  own  concern. 

ist.  I  shall  say  what  may  be  necessary  of  the  place  or 
province. 

2dly.  Touch  upon  the  constitutions. 

Zdly.  Lay  down  the  conditions. 

Athly.   Give  my  sense  what  persons  will  be  fit  to  go. 

Sthly.  What  utensils,  furniture  and  commodities  are 
fit  to  cany  with  them,  with  the  charge  of  the  voyage, 
and  what  is  first  to  be  done  and  expected  there  for  some 
tiipe. 

And  lastly,  I  shall  give  an  abstract  of  the  grant  by  let- 
ters patents  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  that  an  ac- 
count may  be  given  of  the  estate  and  power  granted  to 
me  thereby. 

I.  Something  of  the  Place.^  «k 

The  place  lies  600  miles  nearer  the  Sun  than  Eng- 
land; for  England  begins  at  the  5pth.  degree  and  ten 
minutes  of  North  latitude,  and  this  place  begins  at  four- 
ty,  which  is  about  the  latitude  of  Naj^lcs  in  Italy,  or 
Mompellier  in  France.  I  shall  say  little  in  its  praise,  to 
excite  desires  in  any,  whatever  I  could  truly  wriie  as  to 
the  soil,  air  and  water:  this  shall  satisfy  me,  that  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  and  the  honesty  and  industry  of  mjin,  it 
may  be  a  good  and  fruitful  land. 

For  navigation  it  is  said  to  have  two  conveniences;  the 
one  by  lying  ninescore  miles  upon  Delaware  riverj  that 
is  to  say,  about  three-score  and  ten  miles,  before  we 
come  to  the  falls,  where  a  vessel  of  two  hundred  tons 
may  sail,  (and  some  creeks  and  small  harbours  in  that 
distance,  where  ships  may  come  nearer  than  the  river  in- 
to the  country)  and  above  the  fulls,  for  sloops  and  boats, 


as  I  am  informed,  to  the  extent  of  tlie  patent.  The 
other  convenience  is  through  Clie,sapeak-hay. 

For  timber  and  other  wood  there  is  variety  for  the  Use 
of  man. 

For  fowl,  fish,  and  wild-deer,  they  are  reported  to  be 
plentiful  in  those  parts.  Our  Engl'sh  provision  is  like- 
wise now  to  be  had  there  at  reasonable  rates.  The 
commodities  that  the  country  is  thought  to  be  capable 
of,  are  silk,  flax,  hemp,  wine,  sider,  woad,  madder,  li- 
quorish, tobacco,  pot-ashes,  and  iron,  and  it  does  actu- 
ally produce  hides,  tallow,  pipe-staves,  beef,  pork, 
sheep,  wool,  corn,  as  wheat,  barly,  r}-,  and  also  furs,  is 
your  peltree,  mincks,  racoons,  martins,  and  such  like; 
"store  of  furs  which  is  to  be  found  among  the  Indians, 
that  are  profitable  commodities  in  Europe. 

The  way  of  trading  in  those  countries  is  thus:  they 
send  to  the  southern  plantations  corn,  beef,  pork,  fish 
and  pipe-staves,  and  take  their  growth  and  bring  for 
England,  and  return  with  English  goods  to  their  own 
country.  Their  furs  they  bring  for  England,  and  either 
sell  them  here,  or  carry  them  out  again  to  other  parts 
oi Europe,  where  they  will  yield  a  bettor  price:  and  for 
those  that  will  follow  merchandise  and  navigation  there 
is  conveniency,  and  timber  sufliicient  for  shipping^. 

II.   The  Constitutions. 

For  the  constitutions  of  the  country,  the  patent  shows, 
first,  that  tlie  people  and  governour  hs^-ve  a  legislative 
power,  so  that  no  law  can  be  m>ide,  nor  money  raised 
but  by  the  peoples  consent. 

2dly.  That  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  England  (the 
best  and  largest  in  Europe)  shall  be  in  force  there. 

3dly.  That  making  no  law  against  allegiance  (which 
should  we,  'twere  by  the  law  of  England  void  of  it  self 
that  moment)  we  may  enact  what  laws  we  please  for 
the  good  prosperity  and  security  of  the  the  said  pro- 
vince. 

Athly.  That  so  soon  as  any  are  ingaged  with  me,  we 
shall  begin  a  scheam  or  draught  together,  such  as  shall 
give  ample  testimony  of  my  sincere  inclinations  to  en- 
courage planters,  and  settle  a  free,  just  and  industrious 
colony  there. 

HI.     The  Conditions. 

My  conditions  will  relate  to  three  sorts  cf  people:  la^. 
Those  that  will  buy:  2dly.  Those  that  take  up  land 
upon  rent:  Sdly.  Servants.  To  the  first,  the  shares  I 
sell  shall  be  certain  as  to  number  of  acres;  that  is  to  say, 
every  one  shall  contain  five  thousand  acres,  free  from 
any  Indian  incumbrance,  the  price  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  for  the  quit-rent  but  one  English  shilling  or  the  va- 
lue of  it  yearly  for  a  hundred  acres;  and  the  said  quit- 
i-ent  not  to  begin  to  be  paid  till  1684.  To  the  second 
sort,  that  take  up  land  upon  rent,  they  shall  have  liber- 
ty so  to  do  paying  yearly  one  penny  per  acre,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hur^red  acre's.  To  the  third  sort,  to  wit, 
servants  that  are  carried  over,  fifty  acres  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  master  for  every  head,  and  fifty  acres  to  every 
servant  when  their  time  is  expired.  And  because  some 
engage  with  me  that  may  not  be  disposed  to  go,  it  were 
very  advisable  for  every  three  adventurers  to  send  an 
overseer  with  their  servants,  which  would  well  pay  the 
cost.  , 

The  dividend  mav  be  thus;  if  the  persons  concern  d 
please,  a  tract  of  land  shall  be  survey'd;  say  fifty  thou- 
sand  acres  to  a  hundred  adventurers;  m  which  some  of 
the  best  shall  be  set  out  for  towns  or  cities;  and  there 
shall  be  so  much  ground  allotted  to  each  in  those  towns 
as  mav  maintain  some  cattel  and  produce  some  corn; 
then  the  remainder  of  the  fifty  thousand  acres  shall  be 
shar'd  among  the  said  adventurers  (casting  up  the  baa-- 
ren  for  commons,  and  allowing  for  the  same)  whereby 
every  adventurer  will  have  a  considerable  quantity  of 
land  together;  likewise  every  one  a  proportion  by  a 
navigable  river,  and  then  backward  into  the  country. — 
The  manner  of  dividend  I  shall  not  be  strict  in;  we  can 
but  speak  roughly  of  the  oiatter  here;  but  let  men  skil- 
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ful  in  plantations  be  consulted,  and  I  shall  leave  it  to  the 
majority  of  votes  among'  the  adcenfurerx  when  it  shall 
please  ,God  we  come  there,  how  to  fix  it  to  their  own 
content. 

IV.   -Those  persons  thai  providence  seems  to  have  moat  fitted 
for  Flaniulions,  are, 

1st.  Ind,ustrious  hushandmen  and  day-labourers,  that 
are  hardl}'  able  (with  extreme  labour)  to  maintain  their 
families  and  portion  their  childien. 

2dly,  Laborious  handicrafts,  especially  carpenters, 
masons,  smiths,  weavers,  taylors,  tanners,  shoemakers, 
shipwng'hts,  &.c.  where  they  may  be  spared  or  low  in 
the  world:  and  as  they  shall  want  no  encourag-ement, 
80  their  labour  is  worth  Toore  there  than  here,  and  there 
provision  cheaper. 

2dly.  A  plantation  seems  a  fit  place  for  .those  Ingeni- 
ous spirits  that  being'  low  in  the  world,  are  much  clogg'd 
and  oppress'd  about  a  livelyhood,  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sisting being-  easie  there,  they  may  have  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  gratify  their  inclinations,  and  thereby  improve 
science  and  lielp  nurseries  of  people. 

^thly.  A  fourth  sort  of  men  to  whom  a  plantation 
would  be  proper,  takes  in  those  that  are  younger  bro- 
thers of  small  inheritances;  yet  because  they  would  live 
in  sight  of  their  kindred  in  some  proportion  to  their 
quality,  and  can't  do  it  wltiiout  a  labour  that  looks  like 
farming,  thleir  condition  is  too  strait  for  them;  and  if 
married,  their  children  are  often  top  numerous  for  the 
estate,  and  are  frequently  bred  up  to  no  trades,  but  are 
a  kind  of  hangers  on  or  retainers  to  the  elder  brothers  table 
and  charity:  which  is  a  mischief,  as  in  it  self  to  be  la- 
mented, so  here  to  be  remedied;  for  land  they  have  for 
next  to  nothing,  which  with  moderate  labour  produces 
plenty  of  all  things  necessary  for  life,  and  such  an  in- 
crease as  by  traffique  may  supply  them  with  all  conve- 
niences. 

Lastly,  there  are  another  sort  of  persons,  not  only  fit 
for,  but  necessary  in  plantations,  and  that  is,  meti  of  uni- 
versal spirits,  that  have  an  eye  to  the  good  of  posterity, 
and  that  both  understand  and  delight  to  promote  good 
discipline  and  just  government  among  a  plain  and  well 
intending  people;  such  persons  may  find  room  in  colo- 
nies for  their  good  counsel  and  contrivance,  who  are  shut 
out  from  being  of  much  use  or  service  to  great  nations 
under  settl'd  customs:  these  men  deserve  much  esteem, 
and  would  be  hearken'd  to.  Doubtless  'twas  this  (as  I 
observ'd  before)  that  put  some  of  the  famous  Greeks  and 
Romans  upon  transplanting  and  regulating  colonies  of 
people  in  divers  parts  of  the  world;  whose  unmet,  for 
giving  so  ^eat  proof  of  their  wisdom,  virtue,  labour  and 
constancy,  are  with  justice  honourably  delivered  down 
by  stoiy  to  the  praise  of  our  own  times;  though  the 
world,  after  all  its  higher  pretences  of  religion,  barba- 
rously eiTs  from  their  excellent  example. 

V.    Tlie  Journey  and  it's  appurtenances,  and  what  is  to  be 
done  there  at  first  coming. 

Next  let  us  see,  what  is  fit  for  the  journey  and  place, 
when  there,  and  also  wh.\t  may  be  the  charge  of  the 
voyage,  and  what  is  to  be  expected  and  done  there  at 
first.  That  such  as  incline  to  go,  may  not  be  to  seek 
here,  or  brought  under  any  disappointments  there. — 
The  goods  fit  to  take  with  tlicm  for  use,  or  sell  for  pro- 
fit, are  all  sorts  of  apparel  and  utensils  for  husbandry  and 
building  and  houshold  stuff.  And  because  1  know  how 
much  people  are  apt  to  fancy  things  beyond  what  they 
are,  and  that  immaginations  are  great  flatterers  of  the 
minds  of  men;  to  the  end  that  none  may  delude  them- 
selves, with  an  expectation  of  an  immediate  amendment 
of  their  conditions,  so  soon  as  it  shall  please  God  they 
arrive  there;  I  would  havtf  them  understand,  that  they 
must  look  for  a  Winter  bcfwe  a  Summer  comes,-  and  they 
must  be  willing  to  be  two  or  three  years  without  some 
of  the  conveniences  they  enjoy  at  home;  and  yet  I  mast 
needs  say  that  America  is  another  thing  then  it  was  at  the 
^rst  plantation  of  Virginia  and  New-England:  for  there 


is  better  accommodation,  and  English  provisions  are  to 
be  had  at  easier  rates:  however,  I  am  inclin'd  to  set 
down  particulars,  as  near  as  those  inform  me;  that  know 
the  place,  and  have  been  planters  both  in  that  and  in  the 
neighbouring  colonys. 

1st.  The  passage  will  come  for  masters  and  misti-esses 
at  most  to  6  pounds  a  head,  for  servants  five  pounds  a 
head,  and  for  children  under  seven  years  of  age  fifly 
shillings,  except  they  suck,  then  nothing. 

Next  being  by  the  mercy  of  God,  safely  arrived  in 
September  or  October,  two  men  may  clear  as  much  gi'ound 
by  spring  (when  tliey  set  the  corn  of  that  country)  as 
will  bring  in  that  time  twelve  month  forty  barrels,  which 
amounts  to  two  hundi'ed  bushels,  which  makes  twenty 
five  quarters  of  corn.  So  that  the  first  year  they  must 
buy  corn,  which  is  usually  very  plentiful.  They  may 
so  soon  as  they  come,  buy  cows,  more  or  less,  as  they 
want,  or  are  able,  which  are  to  be  had  at  easy  rates. — 
For  swine,  they  are  plentiful  and  cheap  ;  these  jvill 
quickly  increase  to  a  stock.  So  that  after  the  first  year, 
what  with  the  poorer  sort,  sometimes  labouring  to 
others,  and  the  more  able  fisliing,  fowling,  and  some- 
time buying;  they  may  do  very  well,  till  their  own 
stocks  are  sufficient  to  supply  them,  and  their  families, 
which  will  quickly  be  and  to  spare,  if  they  follow  the 
English  husbandry,  as  they  do  in  New-England,  jjnd 
New-  York;  and  get  winter  fodder  for  their  stock. 

[Then  follows  an  abstract  of  the  patent  granted  by  the 
king — see  charter  published  io  our  last.] 

To  conclude,  I  desire  all  my  dear  countiy-folksj  who 
may  be  inclin'd  to  go  into  those  parts,  to  consider  seri- 
ously the  premises,  as  well  as  the  present  inconveniences, 
as  future  ease  and  plenty,  that  so  none  may  move  rashly 
or  from  a  fikle  but  solid  mind,  having  above  all  things,  an 
eye  to  the  providence  of  God,  in  the  disposal  of  themselves. 
And  I  would  further  advise  all  such  at  least,  to  have  the 
permission,  if  not  the  good  liking  of  their  near  relations, 
for  that  is  both  natural,  and  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all; 
and  by  this  means  will  natural  affection  be  preserved, 
and  a  friendly  and  profitable  correspondence  be  main- 
tained between  theTU.  In  all  which  J  beseech  Almighty 
God  to  direct  us,  that  his  blessing  may  attend  our  honest 
endeavour,  and  then  the  consequence  of  all  our  undertaking 
will  turn  to  the  glory  of  his  great  name,  and  the  tru€  hup- 
piness  of  us  and  our  posterity.     Amen. 

WILLIAM  PENN. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Whoever  are  desirous  to  be  concern'd  with  me  in  this 
province,  they  may  be  treated  with  and  further  satisfied, 
at  Philip  Fords  in  Bow-lane  in  Cheapside,  and  at  Tho- 
mas Rudyards  or  Benjamin  Clarks  in  George  Yard  in 
Lumbard-strcet. 

TH^  END. 

ANNALS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

From  the  recovered  minutes  of  the  Common  Council- 
from  1704  to  1776;  extracted  for  the  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette. 

[Continued.] 

21  Feby.  1748.— W.  Atwood,  Mayor. 

The  parties  appointed  by  former  council  to  consider 
and  advise  upon  the  best  method  of  removing  the  swamp 
between  Budd's  Buildings  &  Society  Hill:  do  report  as 
follows.  That  a  convenient  Dock  of  sixty  feet  wide  as 
far  as  the  said  Swamp  extends  westward,  a  branch  of 
thirty  feet  wide  on  the  south  west,  &  forty  feet  wide  on 
the  north  west,  be  left  open  for  the  reception  «f  Flats, 
Boats  &  other  small  craft  which  may  be  used  on  thfe  ^d. 
Dock.  That  the  remainder  ought  to  be  filled  up  above 
the  side  &  walled  in  with  a  good  sufficient  stone  wall, 
and  made  Landing  Places  for  wood  or  other  things  which 
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may  hereafter  be  brought  by  water  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  city:  That  the  sd.  Dock  be  dugout  and 
cleansed  so  deep  tliat  the  bottom  may  be  always  cover- 
ed with  water.  That  the  channel  under  the  Bridge  in 
Front  Street  be  continued  the  width  of  sd.  Bridge  to 
the  East  side  of  Water  street,  there  to  widen  gradually 
hy  sloap  lines  on  e;ich  side  so  as  to  be  sixty  feet  wide,  & 
to  continue  that  width  to  the  River  channel  &  to  be  dug 
out  &  walled  as  aforesaid,  agreeable  to  a  plan  now  laid 
befoj-e  the  Board.  That  the  common  Sewer  on  the 
South  West  Branch  be  continued  to  the  Dock.  But  as 
this  will  be  attended  with  a  considerable  expense,  &  the 
dangerous  nusance  complained  of  not  ettectually  re- 
moved, unless  the  whole  Dock  so  far  as  to  the  Third 
Sti'eet  be  In  like  manner  dug  out,  cleaned  &  walled  up, 
We  have  (lest  it  should  appear  too  great  a  burthen  to  be 
borne  by  the  city)  apphed  to  several  of  the  Inhabitants, 
owners  of  ground  adjoining  the  sd.  Dock,  who,  taking 
the  Premises  into  serious  consideration,  have,  for  Ke- 
moval  of  so  pub  lick  St  dangerous  a  nusance  as  fai*  as  in 
them  lies,  Sc  also  for  procuring  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
Water  in  case  of  ffire  in  that  part  of  the  city,  agi-eed 
e^-ch  for  Himself,  his  Heirs,  Exrs.  &  admrs.  to  dig  out, 
cleanse  &  wall  their  several  &  respective  shares  of  the 
sd.  Dock,  which  are  appointed  to  their  respective  Lots, 
&  to  keep  them  for  ever  clean  &  in  g-ood  Repair,  On 
condition  That  the  Profit  arising  from  Landing  of  Wood 
&  other  Things  on  the  Banks  of  the  said  Docks  oppo- 
site to  their  lots  may  belong  to  them,  their  Heirs  &  As- 
signs respectively.  And  that  the  city  shall  make  the 
flood  gates,  at  the  several  Bridges  &  do  all  their  part  in 
the  premises.  The  Board  having  considered  the  sd.  Re- 
port, &  that  the  Methods  proposed  therein,  would  if 
pursued,  be  attended  with  a  considerable  expense,\vere 
of  opinion  it  would  be  better,  before  any  resolution  be 
taken  by  this  Board,  that  the  Magistrates  confer  with 
the  city  Assessors,  in  relation  to  the  raising  Money  for 
that  purpose,  &  that  in  the  mean  time  matter  remain  in 
considei-ation. 

23  May  1748.— W.  Attwood,  Mayor. 
The  Recorder  exhibited  an  account  of  the  expense  of 
soliciting  a  petition  presented  some  time  since  from  this 
■  Board  to  his  majesty  for  putting  the  country  in  a  posture 
of  defence,  which  amounted  to  £53.  18  4.  sterling,  re- 
questing the  board  would  be  pleased  to  order  that  he 
be  reimbursed  that  sum,  the  same  having  been  paid  by 
the  agent  in  London.  The  Board  accordingly  do  order 
the  said  sum  of  £53.  18.  4.  sterling,  to  be  paid  the  Re- 
corder by  the  Treasurer  of  this  Corporation. 

Some  members  representing  to  the  Board  that  it  might 
be  proper  that  an  entertainment  be  given  to  captain  Bal- 
let, commander  of  His  Majesty's  sloop  Otter,  now  in  this 
port,  at  the  expense  of  this  corporation,  the  same  was 
unanimously  agreed  to,  and  the  care  of  the  same  refer- 
red to  the  Mayor  and  Recorder. 
14  July,  1748. 

The  Mayor  acquainted  the  Board,  that  in  lieu  of  the 
entertainment  agreed  to  be  given  to  captain  Ballet,  com- 
mander of  His  Majesty's  sloop,  the  Otter,  at  the  expense 
of  this  corporation;  the  magistrates,  upon  further  con- 
.  sideration  thereof,  had  thought  a  handsome  present  to- 
wards his  sea  stores  would  be  more  ag-reeable  to  him, 
and  that  they  had  accoi'dingly  presented  hlni  with  one 
pipe  of  wine,  eight  loaves  sug-ar,  and  twenty  gallons  of 
rum,  towards  his  stores  as  aforesaid,  which  was  unani- 
mously approved  of  by  the  Board. 

4  Oct  1743. — The  Mayor,  W.  Attwood,  Esq.  having 
proposed  to  the  Board  to  consider  whether  it  would  be 
most  agreeable  to  them  to  accept  the  sum  of  sixty 
pounds,  to  be  added  to  their  stock  in  the  Treasurer's 
hands,  or  an  entertainment  at  his  expense.  The  Board 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  to  accept  the  sd.  sum  of 
sixty  pounds,  rather  than  an  Entertainment. 

3  Oct.  1749.— The  same  proposal  was  made  by  C. 
Willing,  Mayor,  of  the  sum  of  one  hundi-ed  pounds,  or 
an  Entertainment,  and  the  said  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds  accepted. 


Communication  from,  J.  Miller,  Esq.  in  behalf  of  citizens 
of  Perry  count y. 

To  the  board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania^ 

Gentlemen: 

At  the  solicitation  of  many  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Perry,  I  am  induced,  though  very  reluctant!)-,  again 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  location  of  the  canal  at  and. 
about  Clark's  ferry.  I  do  it  with  reluctance  and  with 
feelings  of  dehcacy,  because  I  know  you  have  been 
much  troubled  on  this  subject  heretofore.  1  however/ 
trust  that  the  great  interest  the  people  of  Perry  have  in 
this  matter,  and  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject  itself 
will  be  an  apology.  I  will  first  beg  leave  to  call  your- 
attention  to  the  following  exhibition  of  the  estimates  oi 
the  engineers; 

Expense  of  uniting  the  canals  on  the 
N.  E.  side  of  the  Juniata  and  cross- 
ing at  Clai'k's  ferry  by  aqueduct 
(estimate  of  engineer, )  f  295,088 

Expense  of  uniting  tliem  on  Duncan's 
Island  aiid  crossing  from  the  point 
of  that  Island  by  aqueduct,  240,88?' 

Balance, =•  $54,201 

In  tlie  estimate  of  crossing  at  Clark's 
ferry,  the  Rock  or  Onion  bottom 
hill  section,  is  estimated,  $57,092 

Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Patterson,  sti- 
pulate to  make  it  and  give  security 
for  their  performance,  for  40,000 

Balance, $17,092 

In  the  estimates,  the  breadth  of  the 
river  at  Clark's  ferry  is  taken  at  260 
feet  more  than  its  real  breadth, 
which  at  $50  per  foot,  the  esti- 
mate cost  of  the  aqueduct  would 
be,  $13,000 

The  cost  of  completing  that  part  of 
the  canal  from  the  Onion  bottom 
hill  to  Clark's  ferry,  is  estimated 
at  $6,144 

At  the  rate  for  which  similai'  con- 
tracts have  been  made,  it  would 
cost,  3,320 

$2,824 


$32,916 


Balance,  $21,285 

Mr.  Clarke  alledges  he  will  sustain 
damages  by  the  destruction  of  his 
property,  if  the  canal  passes  on  the 
N.  E.  side  of  the  river  at  Clark's 
ferry,  to  amoimt  of  20,000  dollars, 
but  say  that  will  be  excessive,  I  set 
them  down  at  $10,000 

In  case  the  canal  should  pass  down 
the  S.  W.  side  of  the  river  and 
cross  at  Clark's  ferry,  and  I  am  au- 
thorised to  offer,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Clarke,  a  bonus  of  6,000  dolls, 
to  be  paid  either  in  money,  or  pro- 
perty, to  be  chosen  by  the  commis- 
sioners at  a  fair  valuation,  (except- 
ing only  his  improvements  and  that 
the  taking  of  which  would  interfere 
with  them,  $16,000 

Balance  against  crossing  at  Clark's 
feny,  $5,285 

Estimates  of  low  levels. 

At  Clark's  ferry,  $161,967 

Duncan's  Island,  139,307 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Island,  $22,660 
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Deduct  as  follows — Differencctween 
the  estimate  for  the  Onion  bottom 
hill,  and  Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Pat- 
terson's stipulation, 

Clark's  damages  if  the  canal  g'oes  on 
the  N.  E.  side, 

Tke  bonus  if  it  comes  on  tlic  S.  \1'. 
side  to  Clai'ks  ferrv, 


S17,092 
10,000 
§6,000 


S33,092 


Balance  infavour  of  coming  to  Clark's 

ferry,  1M32 

Thus  if  the  above  calculations  are  founded  on  correct 
data,  a-s  I  believe  they  ai-e,  by  the  low  levels,  the  ba- 
lance is  decidedlv  in  favour  of  Clark's  ferry,  and  upon 
the  aqueduct  level  the  balance  is  but  $5,285  aganst  it. 
A  sum  which  will  bear  no  comparison  to  the  advantages 
which  will  result,  not  only  to  the  people  of  Perry,  but 
to  the  state  generally  by  crossing  at  Clark's  ferry. 

But  gentlemen,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  engineers,  both  as  to  the  place  of  crossing 
and  in  their  estimates.  It  would  therefore  be  highly  gra- 
tifying to  those  who  are  interested,  if  a  competent  um- 
pire could  be  called  in  to  give  an  opinion. 

I  will  now  take  the  libei-ty  to  suggest  (that  in  case 
you  do  not  cross  the  river  by  an  aqueduct)  the  idea  of 
erecting  the  dam  in  the  Susquehanna  as  originally  loca- 
ted, so  as  to  slack  the  water  up  to  the  Island,  and  also  to 
put  a  dam  in  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  and  slack  the 
water  to  the  heads  of  the  Onion  bottom  hill  or  rocks.  If 
this  plan  should  be  found  practicable  without  prejudice 
to  the  navigiition,  it  will  ceilainly  be  much  cheaper  than 
either  of  the  others.  It  will  also  afford  an  outlet  fi-om 
Clark's  feiTy  into  the  canal,  and  it  will  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  building  an  expensive  and  insurmountable  wall 
around  the  end  of  Peter's  mountain.  In  case  the  canal 
should  be  brought  down  on  either  of  the  levels  to  Clark's 
ferry,  I  am  authorised  by  Mr.  Clark  to  release  all  da- 
mages and  to  offer  the  boniis  of  6,000  dollars,  in  either 
way  mentioned. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  submitted  for  your  candid 
consideration. 

It  is  the  anxious  desire  of  at  least  5-6  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  county,  that  the  canal  should  cross  at 
Clark's  ferry,  or  at  all  eyents  that  they  should  not  be 
barred  from  any  communication  with  it  at  that  point, 
I  am  gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  MILLER. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  10,  1827. 


ANTHRACITE  REGION  OF  PENl^JSYLVANIA. 

Observations  relative  to  some  of  the  Mountain  Districts 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Mineral  resources  of  that 
state,  in  its  Anthracite,  Bituminous  Coal,  Salt  and 
Iron,  with  miscellaneous  remarks;  by  James  Pierce, 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia is  occupied  by  mountains,  generally  uninviting  to 
the  settler,  and  mostly  remains  in  a  state  of  nature.  It 
is  crossed  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  AUcghany,  numerous  mi- 
nor ridges,  and  extensive  tracts  of  elevated  tabic  land, 
that  spread  over  an  average  width  of  150  miles.  Thougli 
undesirable  for  agriculture,  much  of  this  mountain  re- 
gion contains,  in  its  anthracite,  bituminous  coal,  salt  and 
iron,  mineral  treasures  that  will  be  a  source  of  inexhausti- 
ble wealth  to  the  State. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  anthracite,  so  valuable  in 
the  arts  and  for  economical  purposes,  found  as  al)undant- 
ly  as  in  Pennsylvania.  Its  cheap  diffusion  will  be  of  in- 
calculable advantage  to  the  Atlantic  States,  where  the 
increased  expense  of  fuel  begins  to  be  felt;  and  its  fur- 
ther enhancement  would  limit  the  population,  and  ma- 
terially interfere  with  the  progress  of  manufactures.  To 
agriculture  it  will  be  a  material  auxiliary :  fuel  being 
supplied  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  surface  can 


be  more  extensively  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  wherev- 
er our  nimiei'ous  calcareous  valleys  are  intersected  by 
canals  or  navigable  streams,  lime,  so  valuable  as  a  manure 
and  in  the  ai*ts,  can  be  calcined  at  a  low  i-ate,  by  the  aid 
of  anthracite.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  for 
tlie  maiuifacture  of  iron  this  fuel  is  peculiarly  advantage- 
ous, as  its  embraces  little  sulphur,  or  other  injurious  in- 
gredients; produces  an  intense,  steady  heat;  and,  for 
most  operations,  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  coke. 
Bar  iron,  anchors,  chains,  steam-boat  machineiy,  and 
wrought  iron  of  eyery  description,  has  more  tenacity 
and  malleability,  with  less  waste  of  metal,  when  fabricat- 
ed by  anthracite,  than  by  the  aid  of  bituminous  coal,  or 
charcoal,  with  the  important  additional  advantage  of  a 
diminution  of  expense,  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  in  labour 
and  fuel ;  and  iron  castings  are  stronger  when  the  melt- 
ing has  been  effected  by  the  aid  of  anthracite.  Possibly, 
in  the  quick  process  of  heating  and  fusing,  it  communi- 
cates less  carbon  and  oxygen.  For  breweries,  distille- 
ries, and  the  raising  of  steam,  anthracite  coal  is  decided- 
ly preferable  to  bituminous  coal,  or  other  fuel,  the  heat 
being  more  steady  and  manageable,  and  the  boilers  less 
coiToded  by  sulphurous  acid,  while  no  ba.d  effects  are 
produced  by  smoke  and  bitumen. 

The  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania  is  located  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  Susquehanna,  and  has  not  hitherto 
been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  except  in  the 
valley  of  Wyoming.  i 

The  anthracite  district  is  principally  occupied  by 
mountains  ninning  parallel  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  often 
broad  with  table  land  summits,  and  rising  generally 
about  1500  feet  above  the  ocean.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  narrow  valleys,  this  region  has  little  surface  in- 
viting cultivation.  The  summits,  by  repeated  fires, 
have  been  divested  of  much  timber,  leaving,  thinly  scat- 
tered, pitch  and  yellow  pine  and  white  oak,  and  are 
generally  too  stony  for  tillage,  but  they  may,  at  some 
future  period,  afford  good  ranges  for  ca.tt}e  and  sheep. 
In  an  extensive  elevated  valley,  bordering  upon  the  head 
waters  of  the  Lehigh,  there  is  considerable  land  clothed 
with  a  dense  forest  of  beech,  hemlock,  maple,  birch,  &c. 
with  a  good  soil  for  g'razing.  The  anthracite  mountains, 
and  ranges  connected  with  them,  are  mostly  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  afford  retreats  for  panthers,  wolves,  bears, 
deer,  and  other  animals  resident  in  the  unsettled  parts 
of  our  country.  In  passing  from  the  Berwick  turnpike 
to  Wilkesbarre,  in  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  I  no- 
ticed but  three  dwellings,  and  two  of  these  were  log 
taverns  lately  erected.  Between  twenty  and  thu-ty  pan- 
thers have  been  killed,  within  three  years,  by  the  hun- 
ters of  Lowr}' town,  a  settlement  recently  formed  on  the 
Lehigh. 

The  rocks  of  the  above  described  region  are  of  the 
transition  class,  and  present  little  diversity,  being  prin-. 
cipally  gi"ay  wacke  slate,  which  occurs  in  abundance, 
loose  on  the  surface  and  in  ledges.  It  is  sometimes  based 
on  old  red  sand  stone,  and  surmounted  by  an  unstratified 
rock,  an  aggregate  of  quartz  pebbles  of  vai-ious  dimen- 
sions, with  a  cement  principally  silicious.  In  the  Blue 
Ridge,  in  addition  to  the  above  described  rock,  a  sili- 
cious gray  wacke,  resembling  fine  grained  granular 
quartz,  is  common.  It  appears  in  some  places  massive, 
but  is  often  elaty.  Its  cement  is  mostly  silic-ious;  some 
uluminc,  however,  is  indicated  in  its  composition. 

The  beds  and  veins  of  anthracite  range  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  may  often  be  traced  for  a  consi- 
derable distance  by  the  compass.  The  veins  have  the 
inclination  of  the  adjacent  strata  of  g-ray  wacke,  with 
which  they  often  alternate,  usually  between  20  and  45 
degrees.  In  a  few  places  they  are  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal. The  beds  and  veins  of  anthracite  have  narrow  strata 
of  dark  coloured;  fine  grained,  arg-illaipeous  schist,  for 
the  roof  and  the  floor,  This  slate  generally  contains  sul- 
phiu'ct  of  iron  and  disintegrates  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  sulphates  of  iron  and  alumine  are  often  observed  in 
the  schist,  and  it  frequently  presents  impressions  of 
plants,  and  sometimes  of  marine  shells.     Impure  pul- 
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verulent  coal  is  usually  connected  with  this  slate,  and  is 
said  to  be  a  good  material  for  printer's  ink. 

Anthracite  has  been  found  in  greatest  quantity,  in 
sections  of  the  coal  region  most  accessible  by  water. 
Extensive  veins  and  beds  range  from  the  Lehigh  to  the 
Susquehanna,  crossing  the  headwaters  of  the  Sciiuylkill 
and  Swatara  about  ten  miles  norlh-west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  it  abounds  contiguous  to  the  Susquehanna 
and  Lackawanna.  But  in  no  part  of  the  district  does 
anthracite  occur  in  such  appai'ently  inexhaustible  beds, 
or  is  so  abundantly  raised,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Mauch 
Chunk,  a  village  situated  on  the  Lehigh,  thirty-hvc 
niiles  from  Easton,  and  one  hundred  and  eiglit  by  water, 
from  Philadelphia. 

The  coal  is  there  excavated  on  the  flat  summit  of  a 
mountain  that  rises  neai'  1500  feet  above  the  oceati.  It 
is  of  good  quality,  and  presents  beds  of  unparalleled  ex- 
tent; is  disclosed  for  several  miles  on  the  summit,  where 
ever  excavations  have  been  made,  and  is  indicated  in 
many  places  by  coal  slate,  in  a  pulverulent  state,  on  the 
surface.  The  mountain  rises  witli  steep  acclivity  parti- 
cularly on  the  north-west  side,  and  when  penetrated  at 
various  altitudes,  discloses  coal  at  about  the  same  dis- 
distance  from  the  surface.  Strata  of  gray  wacke  slate, 
cotltaining  mica,  sometimes  rest  on  the  coal,  parallel 
with  the  mountain  side.  In  the  deep  excavations  made 
on  the  summit,  no  termination  of  the  coal  bed  has  been 
found,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  antln-acite  forms  the 
nucleus  of  the  mountain  for  a  considerable  distance. 

The  coal  is  rendered  accessible  by  removing  from 
the  flat  summit,  gravelly  loam,  which  is  from  a  few 
inches  to  four  feet  in  depth,  and  disinteg-rated  slate  with 
impure  coal,  from  two  to  four  feet.  The  coal  rests  in  a 
horizontal  position,  narrow  parallel  seams  of  argillaceous 
schist  intervening.  This  schist  exhibits  saline  efflores- 
cences. Strong  chalybeate  springs,  holding  in  solution 
sulphate  of  iron,  issue  from  the  mountain's  side.  The 
coal  excavation  on  the  surface  is  extensive,  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  depth,  forming  a  hollow  squrre, 
bounded  by  lofty  mural  precipices  of  coal.  Wagons  are 
admitted  by  avenues  that  serve  to  discharge  water  from 
the  mine.  The  coal  is  easily  detached  by  picks  and 
bars.  From  this  bed,  in  1825,  about  750,000  Ijush'cls  of 
coal  were  sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
million  of  busliels  will  be  forwarded  tlie  current  year. 
The  expense  of  raising  coal  is  40  cents  tlie  ton. 

This  coal  mountain  range  is  reported  as  extending  in 
a  south  west  direction  to  the  Susquehanna.  To  tlie 
north-east,  beyond  the  I^ehigh,  it  is  connected  with' 
Broad  Mountain,  the  first  considerable  elevation  west  of 
the  Blue  Ridgc,  or  Kittetany  Mountain,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called. 

Rocks  in  place  rarely  occur  on  the  tal)le  land  summit, 
adjacent  to  the  coal  bed.  Old  red  sand  stone  exists  in 
places  near  the  mountain's  base,  with  superincumljent 
strata  of  gray  wacke  slate,  and  silicluus  aggreg'atc  of 
quartz  pebbles,  resembling  the  rnlll  stone  quarries  of 
the  Shawangunk  mountain,  which  probably  may  be  put 
to  the  same  use. 

About  ten  miles  of  the  coal  mountain,  the  village  of 
Mauch  Chunk,  and  an  extensive  tract  adjacent  to  tlie 
I^ehigh,  are  the  property  of  a  com])any  havhig  a  capital 
of  a  million  of  dollars,  incorporated  by  tl»e  I.cg-islature 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  have  constructed  a  good  turn- 
pike, that  rises  gradually  936  feet  in  nine  miles,  the  dis- 
tance between  M.auch  Chunk  and  the  coal  bed.  TJie 
cost  of  transportation  by  this  road  is  60  cents  tlie  ton; 
about  seven  tons  are  conveyed  with  case  on  two  wagons 
drawn  by  four  horses. 

A  rail-way  has  been  surveyed  on  tlie  mountain's  side 
to  the  coal  bed.  It  will  be  single,  v.ith  places  ft)r  tinn- 
ing out,  and  terminates  near  the  Lehigh,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  200  feet  above  its  level.  I'hccoal,  In  its  descent 
from  thence  to  the  yard,  or  boats,  can  be  riddled  of 
earth  and  fine  particles.  Iron  wagons,  carrying  thi-ee 
tons  of  coal,  will  descend  on  the  rail-way,  by  their  own 
gravity,  regulated  by  a  piston,    connected    with  tJic 


wheels,  and  working  in  a  liorizuntal  cylinder  with  vases 
and  stop  cocks.  The  resistance  of  air  or  water  in  the 
cylinder,  will  be  sufficient  to  retard  or  aiTcst  the  wagons 
in  their  course. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  expense  of  transportation  on 
tlie  rail-way  will  not  exceed  25  cents  the  ton. 

The  Lehigh  Company  are  endeavouring  to  procure 
coal  2'  miles  from  Mauch  Chunk,  by  tunneling  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  precipitous  ridge,  that  occu- 
pies the  eastern  brow  of  the  coal  mountain.  The  exca- 
vation of  a  sufficient  magnitude  for  the  passage  of  teams 
has  been  extended  more  than  600  feet  in  a  haM  rock  of 
quartz  pebbles;  without  finding  coal.  Twelve  work- 
men  are  constantly  employed,  and  have  advanced  about 
a  foot  e^ch  day.  Shafts  have  been  sunk  sixty  feet  in  the 
table  land,  at  the  base  of  the  naiTow  rocky  ridge:  good, 
coal  was  found  after  penetrating  seven  feet  of  earth. and 
slate.  The  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  supposed  to  be  about 
eighty  feet  above  the  tunnel.  If  no  coal  is  sti-uck  in  pro- 
ceeding horizontally,  the  tunnel  will  still  be  serviceable 
for  discharging  water  from  the  great  coal  bed  above,  and 
to  receive  coal  from  that  bed  which  may  extend  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  excavation,  and  can  be 
worked  in  horizontal  galleries.  The  sides  of  the  ridge, 
above  the  tunnel,  are  too  precipitous  for  the  passage  of 
wagons.  The  elevated  summit  of  the  ridge  commands 
a  view  of  many  wild,  rocky,  wood  clad  ranges,  and  deep 
ravines. 

The  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Lehigh,  is 
one   of  the   conditions  annexed  to  the  charter  of  the 
company:  this  has  already  been  effected  in  respect  to 
a  descending  navigation,  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  De- 
laware, and  further  improvements  for  an  ascending  navi- 
gation, and  to  extend  the  water  communication  up  the 
river  to  Stoddai-tsvIUe,  are  in  progi-ess.     The  Lehigh  is 
a  copious  rapid  stream,  that  has  its  origin  among  wood 
clad  rocky  mountains,  forty  miles  north  west  of  Mauch 
Chunk.     Its  waters  are  pure,  and  well  stored  with  trout 
pike,  sunfish,  catfish,  eels,  perch  and  other  fish.    Th'ere 
is  considerable  good  pine  and  other  timber,  adjace'.it  to 
the  Lehigh,  18  miles  above  Mauch  Chunk,  m'jch  o£ 
which  is  the  property  of  the  company,  who  have  thus 
formed  a  settlement  for  cutting-  and  rafting  t\niber    at. 
which  they  employ  150  men.     The  descent  from  Stod- 
dartsville  to  Mauch  Chunk  is  925  feet,  and  for  tlic  effec- 
tual improvement  of  the  navigation,  38  ly.rge  daras  will' 
be  required.     They  will  aflbrd  valuable  sites  for  mills, 
and  manufactures.     When  the  contemplated  improve- 
ments are  efl^ected,  the  Lehigh  will  be  navigable  within: 
12  miles  of  the  rich  valley  of  Wyoming,  and  mush  of' 
the  wheat  of  that  section  of  country,  which  is  now  trans- 
ported 60  miles  to  Easton,  may  find  a  readier  mai'ket  at- 
Alercliant   Mills  on  the   Lehigh.      The   descx^nt   from 
Mauch  Chunk  to  Easton  Is  364  feet,  to  overcome  which, 
it  is  calculated  that  21  dams  and  52  locks  will  be  neces- 
sary.    Many   dams  have  already  been   constructed  of 
pine  logs,  at  an  expense  of  about  three  thousand  dollars- 
each.     Jhey  are  located  at  the  head  of  rapids,  enabling;' 
the  navigator  to  command  an  artificid  freshet,  when  the 
stream  from  its  dispersion,  would  not  otherwise  admit  oP 
the  passage  of  boats.     Mater  from  the  dam  is  copiouslj^ 
admittctl  into  a  rail-way  that  extends  to  the  foot  of  the 
rapid.     Tlic  gates,  in  the  lock  at  the  licad  of  the  rail- 
way, of  peculiar  construction,  were  invented  by  one  of 
the  managers,  Mr.  A^hite,  to  whom  the  company  are  in~ 
dcbted  for  many  Ingenious  improvements.     The  gates, 
are  attached  by  hinges  to  the  bottom  of  the  lock,  and 
rise  by  the  force  of  water  admitted  from  a  floom,  con- 
structed parallel  with  the  lock,- and  suspended,  forming- 
a  section  of  the  dam.     If  the  gate  of  the  floom  is  closed, 
the  water  between  the  gates  passes  off",  and  they  fall  by 
their  own  M'eig-ht  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  from  the 
dam.     To  facilitate  an  ascending  navigation,  short  ca- 
nals to  the  termination  of  the  rapids  will  be  required.  A 
canal  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  commencing  at  Mauch 
Chunk,  has  recently  been  excavated:  the  locks  are  of 
the  new  consti'uctlon  above  mentioned. 
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The  Lehigh  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  water  g-ap,  11 
miles,  winds  between  rocky  mountains,  with  a  brisk 
current,  but  presents  no  falls.  Tho  road  usually  runs 
hear  the  sti'eam,  and  sometimes  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tson  above,  on  the  steep  mountain's  side.  In  its  passage 
throug-h  the  Kittetany,  or  Blue  Kidg-e,  the  river  has  a 
pretty  tranquil  and  but  slightly  inclined  course.  On 
the  adjacent  elevation,  yellow  pine,  hemlock  and  spruce, 
are  interspersed  with  trees  of  annual  verdure.  From 
the  water  gap  to  tlie  Delaware,  the  river  pursues  its 
course  in  a  deep  ravine,  with  rarely  alluvial  borders  of 
much  extent,  and  seldom  seen  from  the  road.  Tlie  soil 
in  this  district  of  country,  generally  rests  on  limestone 
sinks,  indicating  caves,  and  fissures  in  the  rocks  are  of- 
ten observed,  and  will  render  canalling  in  places  diffi- 
cult. From  the  confluence  of  the  Lehigh  with  the  Del- 
aware to  tide  water,  the  descent  is  150  feet.  The  ra- 
pids of  the  Delaware  in  dry  seasons,  present  great  im- 
pediments to  forwarding  coal.  A  canal  will  probably 
be  found  indispensable  to  secure  a  permanent  ascending 
and  descending  navigation  of  this  sti'eam.  Boats  are 
rarely  lost  in  the  descent. 

Coal  is  conveyed  to  market  from  Mauch  Chunk  land- 
ing in  flat  bottomed  shallow  boats,  12  feet  wide  by  16 
in  length,  connected  by  hinges,  and  denominated  boats 
in  sections.  Six  or  seven  of  these  boats,  each  laden 
with  ten  tons,  are  usually  united,  and  are  navigated  to 
the  Delavvare  by  four  hands;  from  thence  to  Trenton, 
five  are  required.  Six  days  are  commonly  occupied  in 
the  descent  to  tide  water  and  in  the  return.  The  boats 
are  disposed  of  for  lumber.  The  construction  of  the 
boats  independent  of  malerials,  costs  GO  cents  each.  If 
foi-med  of  pine  plank  they  3re  probably  disposed  of 
without  loss,  when  the  navigation  is  completed.  Tlie 
boats  can  be  conducted  by  small  steam  vessels,  and  re- 
turned, producing  an  important  saving.  At  present, 
the  expense  of  raising  and  transmitting  coal  from  the 
Lehigh  beds  to  market,  is  less  than  from  any  part  of  the 
coal  regions.  It  does  not  exceed  two  dollars  the  ton,  of  28 
bushels,  and  will  be  materially  lessened  by  the  construc- 
tion of  canals  and  rail-ways.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  price 
in  Pliiladelphia  should  under  competition  be  reduced  to 
four  or  five  dollars,  this  coal  trade  would  still  afford  a 
5fcarge  profit  on  the  capital  employed.  When  the  nu- 
merous canals  connecting  the  extensive  coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  se?.-board 
shall  be  accomplished,  coal  will  be  far  the  most  econo- 
mical fuel  for  our  commei'cial  towns,  and  parts  accessi- 
ble by  water.  In  large  cities,  it  will  be  peculiarly  valua- 
ble from  its  safety,  and  may  save  considerable  expense 
in  the  construction  of  dweUings.  By  adopting  stove  fur- 
naces and  pipes,  they  can  dispense  with  chimiiies  and 
fire  places,  and  the  removal  of  soot,  and  obstructions  by 
sweeping  will  not  be  required. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  which  in  the  latitude 
of  Easton  has  a  width  of  30  miles,  presenting  a  rich  soil, 
witli  a  calcareous  basis,  anthracite  will  be  of  great  utili- 
ty from  the  low  rate  at  which  it  can  be  afl^orded,  super- 
seding the  necessity  of  retaining  groves  for  fuel,  now 
frequent  on  superior  arable  land,  and  will  enable  the 
♦manufacturer  of  lime  to  furnish  that  valuable  manure  at  a 
very  low  i-ate.  It  is  now  calcined  in  kilns,  which  may 
be  continued  in  blast  without  intermission,  at  the  cost 
of  two  cents  the  bushel,  by  the  aid  of  antliracitc.  From 
20  to  30  bushels  of  lime  can,-  in  ordinary  kinds,  be  sub- 
tracted from  below. 

The  village  of  Mauch  Chunk  is  situated  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Lehigh,  in  a  deep  romantic  ravine,  be- 
tween rocky  mountains,  that  rise  in  some  parts  precipi- 
tously to  800  or  1000  feet  above  the  stream.  Space  was 
procured  for  dwellings,  by  breaking  down  the  adjacent 
rocks,  and  by  filling;  a  part  of  the  ravine  of  the  Mauch 
Chunk  creek.  Aportion  of  this  stream  has  been  tr)».nsfcrred 
to  an  elevated  rail-way,  and  is  used  to  propel  a  grist  mill. 
Within  six  years  the  Lehigh  company  have  erected,  and 
are  the  proprietors  of,  about  120  dwellings  and  build- 
ings of  every  description,  including  a  large  hotel,  a  store, 


two  furnaces,  a  grist  mill,  and  several  saw  mills:  about 
800  men  are  employed  by  the  company.  Stricter  moral 
obligations  are  here  subscribed  to  and  observed,  than 
could  be  enforced  by  a  state,  or  the  general  go''?eni- 
ment,  as  the  penalty  of  violation  is  dismissal,  without  re- 
prieve, from  a  very  desirable  service  and  the  ejectment 
of  tenants  at  will  from  their  dwellings. 

Tippling  houses,  and  the  retail  of  ardent  spirits,  are 
not  tolerated.  There  is  but  one  tavern  and  store  in  thfe 
village,  and  they  are  owned  by,  and  under  the  control 
of,  the  company.  Driuikards  are  not  suffered  to  remain. 
Abuse  or  neglect  of  their  families,  and  cruelty  to  cattle, 
are  grounds  of  dismissal.  There  is  no  regular  place  of 
worship,  but  clergymen  of  every  denomination  are  in- 
vited to  preach,  and  dissipation  is  pirohibited  on  the 
Sabbath.  By  a  small  annual  contribution  from  each 
workman,  and  heads  of  families.in  the  village,  ah  able 
physician  is  procured,  who  attends  the  sick  without  fur- 
ther compensation. 

Labourers,  in  the  employment  of  the  Comparty,  are 
furnished  with  daily  rations  of  whiskey — a  practice  to 
be  deprecated  as  inducing  habits  of  intemperance. — 
Beer  should  be  substituted,  as  was  once  contemplated. 
More  than  an  equivalent  in  money  is  novy,  offered  to 
those  who  abstain  from  ardent  spirits,  so  unnecessary  for 
the  performance  of  laboui',  which  considerably  enhances 
the  receipts  of  those  who  accept  of  the  terms. 

The  company  have  a  small  furnace  in  operation, 
which  produces  daily  about  3500  poiiiids  of  castings.— 
The  ore  used  is  of  a  good  quality,  procured  twenty  miles 
below,  near  the  Lehigh.  A  ton  of  coal  is  exchanged 
at  the  furnace  for  the  same  weight  of  ore.  Limestone, 
necessary  for  a  flux,  is  furnished  at  the  same  rate.  A 
tliird  Jjart  of  bog  ore,  found  near  the  village,  is  mixed 
with  the  purchased  ore.  The  head  workman  informed 
me  that  by  blending  a  tenth  part  of  pounded  anthracite 
with  charcoal,  in  smelting,  a  third  more  work  is  done  in 
a  given  time,  than  would  be  produced  by  charcoal  alone. 
Pigs  are  melted  for  castings  entirely  by  pounded  anthra- 
cite, producing  better  castings  and  great  diminution  of 
labor.  A  stronger  blast,  however,  is  necessary  for  an- 
thi-acite,  than  is  required  for  charcoal.  Sledge  ham- 
mers, cast  from  meltings  by  anthracite  have  been  found 
sufficiently  strong  to  be  useful.  The  coal  is  pounded 
in  a  water  mill.  A  large  furnace  has  recently  been  erec- 
ted by  the  company,  whose  casting  for  the  rail-way  will 
shortly  be  produced. 

Several  bodies  of  anthracite  occui"  north-west  from  the 
coal  beds  of  the  Lehigh  company,  and  about  eleven 
miles  from  Mauch  Chunk.  The  most  extensive  is  loca- 
ted in  the  beaver  meadow,  south  of  the  Berwick  turn- 
pike. It  has  been  assertained  to  be  more  than  fifty  feet 
in  thickness,  and  of  a  quality  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  best  procured  by  the  Lehigh  company.  A  consid- 
erable quantity  has  been  raised  this  season,  and  convey- 
ed to  the  Lehigh  for  shipment.  By  a  rail  road,  this  coal 
may  be  brought  at  a  moderate  expense  to  navigable  wa- 
ters, and  be  productive. 

In  travelling  north  from  the  Berwick  turnpike,  I  as- 
certained, that  veins  of  coal  range  in  a  northern  direc- 
tion from  the  Beaver  meadow  for  many  miles.  One 
was  mentioned  as  existing  three  miles  from  Lowry 
town. 

Coal  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  Pennsylvania  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Lehigh,  but  as  it  is  an  unexplored 
region  of  the  same  g-eblogical  character,  rocks,  &c.  with 
the  anthracite  district,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may 
be  discovered  in  that  direction,  and  it  is  rendered  more 
probable  by  the  existence  of  narrow  veins  of  anthracite 
in  the  gray  w;icke  eminences  of  Sullivan  and  Ulster  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  connecting  the  Catskill  moun- 
tains with  the  anthracite  ranges  of  Pennsylvania;  with 
the  exception  of  a  vein  of  anthracite,  said  to  have  been 
recently  discovered  in  the  Delaware  water-gap,  that 
mineral  does  not  occur  within  ten  miles  of  the  Blue  or 
Kittetany  mountains,  or  of  the  Shawangunk,  a  part  of 
the  same  chain,  which  presents  similai'  rocks. 
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From  the  principal  coal  bed  of  the  Lehigh  company, 
to  a  considerable  branch  of  the  Schuylkill,  the  distance 
is  but  three  miles.  The  navigation  of  this  stream  insus- 
ceptible of  improvement,  and  may,  at  a  future  period,  be 
the  medium  of  conveyance  for  coal  found  on  its  bor- 
ders. 

Between  Mauch  Chunk  coal  bed  and  Mount  Carbon,  a 
distance  of  eighteen  miles,  veins  of  coal  running  in  a 
south-west  direction  occur.  It  is  mountainous,  unset- 
tled, and  little  known. 

Next  to  Mauch  Chunk,  Mount  Carbon,  or  Pottsville, 
as  it  is  now  called,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Schuylkill 
canal,  has  been  the  principal  source  of,  the  supply  of  an- 
thracite. Many  large  veins  are  worked  within  three 
miles  of  tile  landing;  and  some  have  been  opened  seve- 
ral miles  to  the  north-east,  in  the  direction  of  the  Lehigh 
beds.  The  chief  veins  wrought,  are,  one  situated  on  an 
eminence  adjacent  to  the  village;  Bailey's  mine,  about 
two  miles  from  Pottsville,  and  near  the  turnpike  to  Sun- 
bury,  and  on  the  territory  of  the  New  York  Schuylkill 
coal  company,  about  three  miles  from  the  village.  On 
almost  every  eminence  adjacent  to  Pottsville,  indications 
of  coal  are  disclosed.  The  veins  generally  run  in  a 
north  east  direction,  with  an  inclination  of  about  45  de- 
grees, and  are  from  three  to  nine  feet  in  thickness. — 
Commencing  at  or  near  the  surface,  they  penetrate  to 
an  unknown  depth,  and  can  often  be  traced  on  hills  for 
a  considerable  distance,  by  sounding  in  a  north  east  or 
south  west  direction.  Some  veins  have  been  wrought 
to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  feet  without  a  necessity  of 
draining;  the  inclined  slate  roof  shielding  them  from  wa- 
ter; Where  the  groimd  admits,  it  is  considered  the 
best  mode  of  working  veins  to  commence  at  the  back  of 
a  coal  eminence,  or  as  low  as  possible,  and  workup,  fil- 
ling the  excavation  with  slate  and  fine  coal,  leaving  a 
horizontal  passage  for  the  coal  barrows.  A  section  of  a 
wide  vein  neai*  Pottsville  has  been  wrought  by  thismode 
several  hundred  feet  into  the  hill.  The  same  vein  is  ex- 
plored from  parts  of  the  summit  by  vertical  and  inchned 
shafts.  The  coal  and  slate  handled,  are  raised  by  horse 
power,  in  wagons,  by  a  rail-way  that  has  the  inclination 
of  the  vein.  Veins  of  coal  alternate  with  gray  wacke 
slate  in'  the  hill.  Vegetable  impressions  sometimes  oc- 
cur in  the  arg'illaceous  schist  that  forms  the  roof  of  tlie 
t'bttsville  coal  veins. 

On  the  extensive  tract  occupied  by  the  New  York 
company,  coal  is  reported  as  inexhaustible.  1  was  in- 
formed by  the  company's  superintendent  at  Pottsville, 
(Mr.  Baker)  that  coal  beds,  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  in  width,  ai-e  indicated  by  coal  slate;  good 
coal  is  found  in  sounding  between  the  layers  of  slate; 
but  they  have  not  been  much  explored;  in  one  or  two 
places  veins  in  vertical  and  horizontal  positions  occur; 
but  they  have  generally,  on  tlie  lands  of  the  company, 
the  usual  inclination  and  direction.  About  three  hun- 
dred men  are  employed  by  this  company. 

It  is  contemplated  tO  render  a  western  branch  of  the 
Schuylkill  navigable,  which  will  give   easy  access  to  a 
large  body  of  coal,  the  property  of  the  New  York  com- 
'  pany,  situated  five  miles  from  Pottsville. 

Coal  at  tlie  head  of  the  canal  is  sold  for  ten  cents  the 
bushel.  The  raising  costs  about  three,  and  cartage  a 
cent  a  mile;  the  canal  tolls  amount  to  about  5^  cents,  and 
fi-eight  near  four,  making  tlie  whole  expense  from  the 
mine  to  Pliiladelphia  from  $4  to  4  50  the  ton,  according 
to  the  location  of  the  coal  bed,  or  economy  used.  A 
considerable  saving  in  the  item  of  cartage  would  be  ef- 
fected by  the  formation  of  rail-ways  to  the  principal 
mines.  They  are  generally  situated  considerably  above 
the  landing,  and  present  a  descent  most  of  tlie  wa\-  to 
the  coal  yards.  It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  Vur- 
ther  extension  of  the  canal  into  the  coal  region,  which, 
Avith  the  formation  of  rail-ways,  will  give  access  to  coal 
beds  otherwise  too  remote  for  profitable  working. 

Should  it  be  found  necessary,  to  enable  the  proprie- 
tors of  oral  beds  at  Pottsville  to  come  in  competition  in 
the  market  with  coal  from  other  localities  delivered  at  a 
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cheaper  rate,  the  canal  company  will  find  it  for  their  in- 
terest to  lower  the  rate  of  toll,  and  would  be  compensa- 
ted by  an  increased  quantity  shipped. 

From  Pottsville  to  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  132 
miles  the  descent  is  5S8  feet.  The  navigation  of  the 
Schuylkill  is  improved  by  alternate  dams  and  canals. 
Between  the  coal  mountains  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  the 
canal  passes  througii  a  wide,  extensive,  elevated,  and 
very  broken  valley,  of  a  generally  poor  soil,  partially 
cultivated,  and  thinly  occupied  by  inhabitants  of  German 
descent,  who  speak  the  language  of  their  ancestors.  It 
was  represented  that  not  one  in  ten  could  converse  in 
English.  There  is  a  narrow  range  of  limestone  in  parts 
of  this  valley  adjacent  to  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  passage  of  the  Schuylkill  canal  through  the  Blue 
Ridg-e  is  interesting.  The  mountains  bordering  the  ra- 
vine are  lofty  and  precipitous,  presenting  ledges  of  old 
red  sand  stone,  with  coarse  and  fine  silicious  gray  wacke. 
The  turnpike  winds  on  the  mountain's  side  at  a  consi- 
derable elevation  above  the  stream.  The  navigation 
throug-h  the  pass  is  effected  by  stone  dams  6f  magnitude, 
and  permanent  construction;  one  of  them  is^of  30  feet 
altitude.  Groups  of  locks,  water  falls,  and  broad  sheets 
of  water,  were  frequent.  The  expense  of  lockage 
would  here  have  been  considerably  lessened  by  adopt- 
ing the  inclined  plane.  From  the  Blue  Ridge  the 
Schuylkill,  for  forty  or  fifty  miles,  winds  through  a  val- 
ley in  which  there  is  considerable  limestone,  the  fissures 
and  cavities  of  which  in  some  places  rendered  tlie  forma- 
tion of  a  retentive  canal  difficult.  I  noticed,  four  miles 
from  Reading,  and  not  far  from  the  river,  extensive  beds 
of  rock,  closely  resembling  in  composition  and  colours,- 
the  calcareous  breccia  of  which  the  columns  in  the  capi- 
tol  at  Washington  are  formed. 

The  navigation  of  the  Schuylkill  has  been  much  inter- 
rupted by  droughts  the  past  season,  and  frequent  repairs 
required.  Boats  have  often  grounded  in  the  shallow 
water  of  dams.  It  will  probably  be  found  advisable  td 
concentrate  the  water  in  a  canal  for  most  of  the  distance/ 
Fevers,  so  generally  prevalent  within  a  few  years  in  the 
valley  of  the  Schuylkill,  have  been  attributed  by  some 
to  water  stagnating  in  the  dams. 

The  village  of  Pottsville,  of  recent  orig-in,  contains 
several  good  stone  dwellings  and  stores.  A  weekly 
jouinial,  edited  with  ability,  is  here  published.  A  read- 
ing room,  containing  many  hooks  and  periodical  publi- 
cations, does  much  credit  to  the  village. 

Beds  and  veins  of  coal  occur  in  numerous  places  be- 
tween Pottsville  and  the  Susquehanna,  and  are  found  on 
the  side  of  Broad  mountain,  a  central  elevation.  Minea 
are  opened  and  worked  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Swa- 
tara  and  Stony  creek,  at  Peters'  mountain,  and  a  few 
miles  east  of  Danville. 

South-west  of  Pottsville  the  coal  becomes  more  easily 
ignited,  and  that  at  Peters'  mountain  is  reported  to  con- 
tain bitumen.  It  is  probable  that  the  coal  of  that  vici- 
nity embraces,  like  the  Wilkesbarre,  much  more  inflam- 
mable gas  than  tlie  Lehig-h,  which  may  have  led  to  the 
supposition  that  it  was  bituminous. 

The  coal  from  this  part  of  the  State  can  be  forwarded 
to  Philadelphia  b_v  the  aid  of  rail  ways,  and  lateral  ca- 
nals communicating  with  the  Union  Canal,  which  runs 
through  a  fertile  limestone  valley,  in  a  parallel  coui-sc, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coal  hills. 

Anthracite  is  found  on  several  of  tlie  streams  that  di»- 
chai'ge  into  the  Susquehanna,  on  its  eastern  side.  A 
large  bed,  not  yet  opened,  exists  a  few  miles  eastwardly 
from  Berwick,  and  niimerous  \eins  occur  from  an  ele- 
vated part  of  the  AVilkcsban-e  mountain,  to  the  Kingston 
and  Shawnese  mountains,  that  form  the  western  border 
of  the  basin  of  Wyoming-.  No  anthracite  has  been  dis- 
covered to  the  wcstof  these  mountains,  or  north  of  the 
Lackawanna  range,  with  which  they  are  connected. 

Veins  of  coal  in  the  vale  of  AVyoming,  are  not  only- 
very  numerous,  occui-ring  on  almost  every  farm,  but 
many  arc  of  uncommon  thickness,  in  some  instances 
from  ISto  55  feci;  and  the  vegetable  impressions  are  far 
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more  abundant  and  diversified  than  were  elsewhere  ob- 
served. At  Bowman's  one  of  the  most  considei-able 
mines  now  worked,  they  are  particularly  numerous,  per- 
vading the  supei-incumbent  sti-ata.  The  vein  is  about 
eig-hteen  feet  thick,  and  wrought  in  galleries.  The  coal, 
which  is  very  compact,  is  detached  bv  blasts.  The  m- 
clination  of  the  vein  is  about  one  foot  in  four. 

There  is  less  uniformity  in  the  angle  of  inclination  and 
direction  of  the  coal  strata  in  this  neighbourhood,  than 
was  observed  near  the  Schuylkill.  They  approach 
neai-er  to  the  horizontil. 

From  the  abundance  of  sulphuret  of  iron  in  the  slate 
contiguous  to,  and  dividing  coal  veins,  the  springs  pro- 
ceeding from  the  coal  beds  and  the  Susquehanna  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  salts.  These  mineral  waters 
often  occur,  in  both  mountain  and  valley,  and  indicate 
beds  of  coal. 

A  canal  route  has  recently  been  survej'ed  by  State 
commissioners,  and  located  through  the  valley  of  Wyo- 
ming, on  rising  ground  west  of  the  Susquehanna.  When 
the  work  is  accompHshed  it  will  lessen  the  chaige  of 
forwarding  coal  to  market  from  this  vicinity,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Lackawanna.  From  Wilkesbarre  to  the 
Chesapeake,  the  descent  is  about  500  feet.  By  the 
hazardous  and  precarious  medium  of  the  Susquehanna, 
coal  cannot  now  be  conveyed  in  ai-ks  for  less  tlian  $5  50 
the  ton,  which,  witli  other  charges,  makes  the  expense 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  five  dollars  the  ton.  The 
Philadelphia  market  may  be  resorted  to  tin-ough  the 
medium  of  the  Union  Canal.  A  canal  to  connect  the 
Susquehanna  with  the  Lehigh  is  practicable.  The  dis- 
tance to  Philadelphia,  by  this  route  from  WilkesbaiTC, 
is  162  miles;  and  tlie  lockage  required,  1279  feet. 

The  coal  of  the  Susquehanna  is  readily  kindled  in 
grates  of  ordinar\^  consU-uction;  and  by  the' experiments 
recorded  in  No.  2,  Vol.  X.  of  the  Journal  of  Science,  it 
has  been  ascertamed,  by  the  editor,  to  contain  double 
the  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  embraced  in  the  anthracites 
oftlie  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill,  and  in  bituminous  coal, 
an  important  chai-acteristic  not  before  suspected.  The 
valley  of  Wyoming,  and  its  valuable  beds  and  veins  of 
coal,  have  been  correctly  described  in  No.  1,  Vol.  IV.  of 
the  Journal  of  Science,  by  Mr.  Z.  Cist,  an  able  naturalist, 
whose  receflt  death  is  lamented  by  all  acquainted  with 
his  merit. 

I  visited  several  large  coal  beds  and  veins  in  the  valley 
of  the  Lackawanna;  they  run  in  a  north-east  course; 
some  were  wide,  and  the  coal  is  of  good  quality.  Coal 
veins  are  of  frequent  occurrence  from  the  confluence  of 
the  Lackawanna  with  the  Susquehanna  to  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  former  river;  thev  are  vavioush"  inclined, 
from  nearly  horizontal  to  an  angle  of  forb,-five  degrees. 
\egetablc  impressions  are  rare))-,  if  ever,  contained  in 
the  coal  slate  of  these  beds  and  veins. 

The  most  considerable  body  of  coal  in  this  region  is 
■situated  between  t^vcn^y■  and  thirty  miles  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna, at  the  ragged  islands,  in  a  narrow  valley,  ad- 
jacent to  Ihc  Lackawanna,  and  in  the  bed  of  that  stream, 
which  washes  the  southern  base  of  the  Lackawanna 
mountain,  a  lofty  rocky  chain,  that  bounds  the  partially 
cleared  valley  of  the  Lackawanna  to  tJie  north-west. 
This  mountain  is  well  clothed  with  trees  of  divci-sified 
verdure.  Considerable  good  pine,  and  much  heaw 
timber,  princ,j)ally  hemlock,  maple,  beech  and  birch  i's 
found  near  its  base,  and  adjacent  to  t!ie  upper  part'  of 
tJie  river.  ' 

This  coal  bed,  supposed  to  be  veiy  extensive,  is  the 
property  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  and  Co-d 
Company,  and  has  been  penetrated  tliirty  ftet  without 
finding  the  tcrmuiation  of  the  coal.— Fi'-om  tliis  bed 
which  rests  m  nearly  a  horizontal  position,  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  excellent  coal  has  been  raised,  but  from 
>i.s  low  s.tiiation  the  exc;ivation  \yas  soon  filled  witjj 
Aiater  It  has  been  occasionally  cleared  by  pumps  pro- 
pelled by  water.  It  is  supposed  there  is  'sufliciint  de- 
scent ot  ground  to  free  it  bv  draining.  The  quiUTyintr 
may  perhaps  be  interriiptcd  b)  freshets.     I  observed  on 


the  south  bank  of  the  river,  a  wide  vein  of  coaV  vrhich 
rises  above  the  stream  with  sufficient  inclination  to  ruit 
galleries  clear  of  the  water.  A  large  tract  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain  that  ascends  gradually  to  the  east  from 
the  coal  bed,  has  been  cleared  at  the  expense  of  the 
company,  and  a  village  will  shortly  arise.  Coal  beds 
extend  several  miles  higher  up  tlie  stream. — In  value, 
and  good  quality,  the  Lackawanna  antliracite  compares 
advantageously  with  that  of  the  Lehigli.  The  coal  of 
this  region  will  be  conveyed  to  New  York,  a  distance  of 
217  miles,  through  the  medium  of  a  canal  now  construct- 
ing under  the  able  superintendence  of  Judge  Wright, 
by  tlie  proprietors  of  the  coal  bed.  This  canal  com- 
mences at  the  Hudson  near  Kingston,  and  passes  to  the 
Delaware,  67  mjles,  tlirough  a  valley  located  between 
the  Shawangunk  mount-iin,  and  the  gray  wacke  ranges> 
s])urs  from  the  Catskill.  Except  near  the  Delaware, 
and  on  approaching  the  Hudson,  where  considerable 
excavation  in  limestone  and  other  rocks  became  neces- 
sary-, there  was  little  difficulty  in  constructing  the  work, 
as  for  much  of  the  distance  it  passes  through  sandy  and 
gravelh'  loam.  For  twenty  miles  it  i-uns  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain  north  of  the  valley,  and  at  a  considerable 
elevation.  At  the  summit  level  the  canal  extends  eiglv- 
teen  miles  without  a  lock.  It  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted from  the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware  the  present 
season. 

Beds  of  dark  argillaceous  schist,  of  small  extent,  zve. 
in  a  few  places  cut  tlirough.  Limestone,  of  a  good 
qualit)-  for  calcining,  occurs  at  the  base  and  in  places  on 
the  side  of  the  Shawangunk  ridge,  adjacent  to  the  canal 
in  approaching  tlie  Hudson  and  Delawai-e,  and  will  be 
useful  to  the  part  of  Pennsylvania  situated  between  the 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna,  in  which  there  is  no  lime- 
stone. The  construction  of  the  cfnalup  the  Delaware, 
on  its  eastern  bank,  to  tlie  Lackawaxen,  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  will  be  arduous  and  expensive.  For  se^ 
veral  miles  it  is  located  on  the  steep  rocky  side  of  a 
mountain.  The  passage  up  the  valley  of  the  Lacka- 
waxen wdll  be  comparatively  eas}-.  Parts  of  this  valley 
are  settled,  andcontain  considerable  alluvial  land.  About 
one  thousand  feet  of  lockage  are  required  from  the  Hud- 
son to  the  western  termination  of  the  canal.  The  coal 
bed  is  to  be  connected  with  the  canal  bj'  a  rail-way  of  a 
few  miles,  passing  over  a  considerable  eminence.  Lum- 
ber and  coal  will  for  many  years  be  the  prir.cipal  articles 
ti-ansported  down  the  canal.  An  extension  of  canal  na- 
vigation up  the  Delaware  into  the  state  of  New  York, 
which  is  practicable,  would  enhance  the  value  of  the 
stock.  The  rates  of  toll  demanded  for  coal,  will,  if 
maintained,  exclude  individuals  from  participating  in 
the  coal  trade  throug-h  tlie  medium  of  this  canal.  The 
canal  will  communicate  with  a  large  tract  of  good  graz- 
ing land  in  W.iyne  county,  a  part  of  the  district  called 
tlie  lieech  woods,  that  extends  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  about  one  hundred  miles  from  nortli  to  south,  and 
from  10  to  50  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  heavily  timbered, 
principally  with  beech,  majjle,  hemlock,  and  birch,  with 
occasional  groves  of  g-ood  jjine.  The  soil,  often  based 
on  hard  pan,  is  tenacious  of  manure  and  moisture,  and 
good  for  grazing  and  tillage.  Its  surfiice  is  undulating, 
but  rarely  mountainous;  and  a  considerable  proportion  is 
sufficiently  free  from  stone  for  the  purposes  of  .agricul- 
ture. Viewed  from  the  eastern  brow  of  an  elevated 
range,  situated  between  the  Lackawaxen  and  I^acka- 
wanna,  this  tract  of  country  had  the  aspect  of  an  im- 
mense plain;  its  dense  forest  was  dressed  in  the  g&y 
hues  of  autumn,  blended  with  the  perennial  verdure  of 
pine  and  hemlock.  'I'he  blue  jieaks  of  the  Catskill 
mountains  to  the  northeast,  toweling  far  above  the  ge- 
neral elevation,  presented  an  irregular  profile  on  the 
verge  of  tliQ  liorJzon.  To  the  east,  beyond  the  fire- 
scared,  barren,  rocky  ranges  of  I'lke  county,  the  Sha- 
wangunk and  Highland  ranges  were  distinguished. 
Emigrants  from  New  England  are  busily  occupied  in 
cutting  out  fanns  in  the  beech  w  oods-  The  ^•''st  clear- 
ing i^  a  work  of  toil;  but  as  there  are  no  sprouts  from 
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roots,  less  labour  is  eventually  required  tlian  to  subdue 
some  descriptions  of  oak  land.  From  the  little  durabi- 
lity of  liemlock,  beech  and  maple,  in  fencing-,  it  may 
in  time  be  necessary  to  substitute  tlic  iocse  g'jay  wacke 
slate  of  the  surface.  Old  red  sand  stone  occurs  in  the 
gray  wacke  rcg-ion,  and  often  supports  a  good  soil. 
Flocks  of  sheep  may  here  be  advantageously  introduced. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  canal  the  farmers  of  Wayne 
and  other  counties  can  be  amply  furnished  with  hme 
and  gypsum,  so  useful  in  agriculture. 

The  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  bituminous  coal,  as  the  eastern  is  with  anthra- 
cite. It  is  found  on  the  rivers  Conemaugh,  Alleghany, 
and  Monongahela,  and  in  numerous  places  to  the  west 
of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  which  is  in  general  its  eastern 
boundary.  It  occurs  on  this  mountain  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  and  elsewhere  in  nearly  a  horizontal  position, 
alternathig  with  gray  sand-stone,  that  is  often  micaceous 
and  bordered  by  argillaceous  schist.  The  veins  are  ge- 
nerally narrow,  rarely  over  six  feet  in  width.  This  mi- 
neral is  abundant,  and  of  very  good  quality  neai*  Pitts- 
burg, where  it  is  valuable  for  their  extensive  manufac- 
tures. Beds  of  bituminous  coal  are  reported  as  occur- 
ring in  Bedford  county,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Lu- 
zerne, and  in  Bradford  G0U)ity.  In  this  last  county, 
nine  miles  from  tlie  Susquehanna,  there  is  an  extensive 
bed  of  coal,  regarded  as  bituminous.  It  has  been  pene- 
trated thirty  feet  without  fathoming  the  depth-  of  the 
sti'ata. 

Bituminous  coal  is  abundant  in  Tioga  county,  state  of 
New  York,  adjacent  to  the  route  of  a  feeder  required  for 
a  canal  contemplated,  to  connect  the  Susquehanna  with 
tlie  Seneca  lake.  The  summit  level  is  forty-four  feet 
above  the  river,  and  upwards  of  400  above  the  lake. — 
it  occurs  on'  the  Tioga,  and  on  the  Chemung,  a  branch 
of  tiiat  river.  When  the  canal  communication  is  effect- 
ed, the  interchange  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
for  salt  and  gypsum,  will  he  highly  valuable  for  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York. 

Bituminous  coal  exists  on  the  Loyal  Sock  and  other 
streams  that  descend  the  western  side  of  the  extensive 
peninsula,  situated  between  the  north  and  west  branches 
of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  centre  and  northern  part  of  this  section  of  the 
State,  is  elevated,  and  mostly  in  a  state  of  nature.  It  is 
crossed  by  barren  ranges,  interspersed  with  valleys  and 
well  timbered  table  land,  which  will  in  time  be  occupi- 
ed for  grazing  and  tlUag-e.  The  rocks  of  the  eastern 
part  that  fell  under  my  obseiTation,  are  transition,  most- 
ly gray  wacke  slate.  In  the  western  part,  adjacent  to 
the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  limestone  is  tlie 
predominant  rock. 

This  stream,  for  near  fifty  miles,  winds  with  a  mode- 
rate current  through  a  rich  valley,  with  wide  alluvial 
borders  often  occurring.  The  valley  is  bounded  to  the 
south  by  the  Bald  Eag'le  ^Mountain,  an  extensive  elevat- 
ed rocky  range. 

Springs,  holding  in  solution  muriate  of  soda,  .are  com- 
mon in  various  parts  of  the  bituminous  coal  region;  they 
are  generally  w  eak  near  the  surface,  but  deep  spring's 
disclosed  by  boring,  are  often  strong.  One,  containing 
as  much  salt  as  the  ordinary  waters  of  Salina,  has  recent- 
ly been  discovered,  by  boring,  about  twenty  miles  fi-om 
Montrose,  bordering  on  the  State  of  New  Yoi-k.  They 
occur  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  that  State,  ad- 
jacent to  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  Loyal  Sock  and 
other  streams,  auxiliary  to  the  west  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. 

But  the  most  productive  saline  springs  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Conemaugh 
and  Kiskeminitas,  about  thirty  miles  cast  of  Pittsburg. 
These  rivers  for  many  miles  wind  rapidly  through  rocky 
romantic  ravines,  bordered  by  hills  of  from  three  to  four 
hundred  feet  elevation,  tliat'rise  with  steep  acclivities, 
presenting  mural  and  projecting  precipices  of  gTay  sand- 
stone, in  places  jutting  over  the  road  and  torrent.  The 
sand  stone  is  ordinarily  fine,  but  is  sometimes  a  conrse 


aggregate,  principally  quartz.  Its  thin  lamin?e  are  gene- 
rally in  a  horizontal  position.  The  lower  strata,  often  in 
a  decom])Osing  state,  contain  vegetable  impressions. — 
This  rock  usually  rests  on  dark  and  very  fissile  argilla- 
ceous schist,  that  contains  much  suljihuret  of  iron,  and 
forms  the  roof  and  floor  of  numerous  beds  of  bituminous 
coal,  adjacent  to  these  streams.  These  beds  are  from  a 
few  inches  to  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  occur  at  various 
altitudes,  from  200  feet  above  the  river  to  a  great  depth 
below.  The  salt  woi'ks  on  the  Conemaugh  and  Kiske- 
minitas, situated  4  miles  apart,  are  supplied  with  water 
by  boring-.  The  richest  water  is  procured  hy  penetrat- 
ing from  4  to  500  feet.  Copper  tubes,  1^  inches  in  di- 
ameter, are  inserted  in  the  pei-foration,  in  which  the  salt 
water  rises  to  a  level  with  the  river,  accompanied  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  often  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. This  g-as  diminished  after  many  outlets  had  been 
made,  and  the  water  did  not  rise  so  high.  In  boring, 
fresh  water  is  seldom  foiuid  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
surface.  Veins  of  coal  and  slate  were  penetrated  at  va- 
rious depths,  and  narrow  beds  of  limestone,  lying  deep, 
were  passed  through.  Some  of  the  lower  strata  were 
represented  as  very  hard,  and  others  soft;  this  last  is 
supposed  to  be  g-y])sum.  Salt  springs  are  generally 
struck  by  boring,  in  the  ravine  at  Kiskeminitas;  but  in 
two  instances  the  ground  was  penetrated  450  and  650 
feet,  without  meeting  salt  water. 

In  the  process  of  manufacturing,  salt  water  is  pump- 
ed, by  horse  power,  into  large  troughs,  M'here  the  earthy 
particles,  not  held  in  solution,  mostly  subside.  It  is  soon 
passed  into  the  boiling  pan,  which  is  of  cast  iron,  and 
shallow.  After  boiling  a  considerable  time,  it  is  drawn 
ofFinto  vats,  where  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  abundant, 
and  earthy  salts,  subside,  together  with  a  portion  of  mu- 
riate of  soda.  The  clear  brine  is  passed  off  to  a  boiler, 
in  which  the  salt,  in  fine  crystals,  is  precipitated,  and 
then  removed  to  drain.  No  use  is  made  of  the  sulphate 
of  soda,  of  which  there  is  considerable  in  the  water.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  an  improvement  of  the  process,  if 
the  precipitation  of  the  iron  and  earthy  salts  was  effected 
with  less  boiling,  and  the  salt  crystallized  in  shallow 
pans,  b}'  a  heat  short  of  ebullition;  the  crystals  would  be 
largei-,  and  the  salt  better  and  less  of  it  lost.  Fine  salt, 
made  here,  does  not  answer  for  the  packing-  of  provi- 
sions for  exportation. 

I  The  salt  manufactured  at  Kiskeminitas  and  Cone- 
!  maug-h,  has  some  years  amounted  to  300,000  bushels;  it 
!  is  sold  fi-om  20  to  25  cents  at  the  works.  The  expense 
of  manufacturing  does  not  exceed  ten  cents  the  bushel. 
I  A  large  portion  of  the  numerous  salt  works  are  establish- 
ed near  the  river,  in  the  ravines  of  the  Kiskeminitas,  and 
I  coal  for  fuel  is  procured  from  veins  situated  above  the 
j  woi-ks,  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  costs  but  a  cent  a 
[  bushel. 

Less  salt  is  now  made  on  the  Conemaugh  than  in 
former  years,  as  the  springs  are  weak  and  the  price  of 
1  the  article  too  low  to  render  it  profitable.  Seven  years 
since,  there  was  not  a  building  in  the  ravine  of  the  Kis- 
I  keminitas:  it  now  contains  a  considerable  population, 
and  presents,  at  the  base  of  a  precipitous  eminence, 
many  dwellings  and  salt  works,  from  which  black  bitu- 
minous smoke  rises  in  clouds  over  the  hills,  or  di-aws 
through  the  dusky  valley.  A  clear  stream,  of  consi- 
derable breadth,  is  seen  rapidly  winding  among  the 
laountains. 

The  western  canal  of  Pennsylvania  is  located  in  the 
valley  of  the  Conemaugh,  and  will  add  much  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  these  works,  and  afford  great  facihties  for 
the  conveyance  of  salt  to  the  Atlantic  and  Western  mar- 
ket. At  present,  it  is  transported  on  wagons  to  the 
east,  and  in  boats,  by  a  precarious  navigation,  down  the 
Conemaugh  and  Alleghany  river,  to  Pittsburg. 

Considerable  salt  is  made  near  Pittsburg,  from  afoun- 
tain  procured  by  boring  270  feet.  The  water  is  strong, 
and  is  raised  by  a  small  steam  engine.  There  is  little 
sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  water.  The  salt  is 
white,  and  of  3  good  quality.     This  fountain  is  sufficient 
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for  the  annual  manufacture  of  25,000  bushels  of  salt. —  In  Hunting-ton  county,  a  quarter  of  the  surface  is  first 
Salt  is  JTianufactured  iu  Pennsylvania  at  weaker  saline  ;  rate  land,  and  more  tlian  two  thirds  is  under  partial  im- 
waters  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Oliio.  1  provement.     In  Centre  county  there  is  a  lai-ge  body  of 

There  are  salt  spring's  on  the  Chenango,  in  Mercer  j  table  land  called  the  barrens,  from  which  the  timber  has 
coimty.     Near  the  Mahony,  in  Beaver  county,  a  foun-    been  cut  for  the  use  of  furnaces.     It  is  uncultivated,  and 


tain  of  salt  water  was  procured  by  boring  to  the  depth 
of  200  feet.  It  is  probable  that  strong-  saline  water,  in 
much  of  the  western  secondary  country,  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  boring,  as  it  often  occurs  contiguous  to  bitumi- 
nous coal,  and  is  indicated  by  salt  licks,  and  by  slate  con- 
taining sulphur. 

A  canal  route  has  been  surve}-ed  through  the  most 
fertile  part  of  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  bordering  on 
Ohio,  to  connect  the  waters  of  tlie  river  Ohio  with  Lake 
Erie,  which  will  give  additional  value  to  the  products  of 
agriculture,  and  of  the  salt  spring's,  of  that  part  of  the 
state.  In  the  summer  of  1825,  the  price  of  wheat  at 
Pittsburg  was  but  25  cents  tlie  bushel;  at  the  same  time, 
adjacent  to  Lake  Erie,  from  whence  there  was  an  unin- 
tcrnipted  navigation  to  the  Atlruitic  market,  it  com- 
manded 75  cents  the  bushel. 

The  soil,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  counties 
of  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on  the  state  of  Ohio,  is  fer- 
tile. The  nortliern  division  of  tlie  counties  contiguous 
to  Lake  Erie  and  the  state  of  New  York,  has  a  good  soil 
for  grazing,  andingeneralheavily  timbered  with  beech, 
hard  maple,  and  birch.  But  adjacent  to,  and  between 
the  head  waters  of  the  rivei's  Alleghany  and  Susquehan- 
na, embracing  a  portion  of  eight  counties,  there  is  an  ele- 
vated, mountainous,  rocky  and  extensive  district  of 
country,  clothed  mostly  with  hemlock,  pitch-pine  and 
maple  with  frequent  entangled  thickets  of  laurel,  almost 
exclusively  tenanted  by  numerous  panthers,  wolves  and 
other  wild  animals  found  in  the  unsettled  paits  of  the 
State,  with  the  addition  of  elk  and  beaver. 

The  soil  and  aspect  of  tliis  region  is  so  forbidding,  that 
it  will  long  remain  unoccupied,  and  much  of  it  be  ever 
useless  for  agricultiu-e.  Its  mineral  resources  are  little 
known,  but  it  is  reported  to  contain  much  coal,  bog,  and 
other  ores  of  iron.  In  the  county  of  Clearfield,  a  consi- 
derable part  of  which  is  in  this  mountain  disti-ict,  a  large 
amount  of  iron  is  manufactured  by  the  aid  of  bituminous 


held  in  little  estimation  from  its  total  destitution  of  springs 
and  the  impossibility  of  procuring  water  by  sinking  wells. 
— The  soil  is  of  an  excellent  texture  for  wheat  or  graz- 
ing, and  stone  rarely  occurs  on  the  surface;  but  the 
earth  rests  on  calcareous  rocks  replete  with  fissures,  in- 
to which  the  rain  water  sinks  to  a  great  depth.  This  un- 
inhabited tract  has  in  some  places  a  width  of  five  miles 
and  extends  thirty;  it  would  afford  good  ranges  for 
sheep,  if  cleared  of  underwood. 

Springs  are  numerous  and  large  in  these  calcareous 
valleys.  A  clear,  cold,  and  never-failing  mill-stream  is- 
sues from  limestone  caves,  near  Bellefonte,  from  which 
the  name  of  the  village  is  derived. 

MOB  OF  '79. 

From  tlie  Biography  of  Judge  Wilson,  in  the  sixth  vo- 
lume of  tlie  Biography  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

In  the  year  1779,  the  lives  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  many 
of  his  friends,  were  put  in  extreme  hazard  by  a  band  of 
heated  pai-tizans,  under  the  pretext  of  his  holding  senti- 
ments inimical  to  popular  institutions.  By  that  time, 
party  spirit  in  Pennsylvania  had  taken  a  consistency,  and 
the  politicians  were  divided  into  constitutionalists  and 
republicans.  The  first  rallied  round  the  constitution  al- 
ready formed,  which  was  reprobated  by  tlie  others,  for 
its  total  deficiency  in  checks,  and  counterbalancing  pow- 
ers, thence  tending,  as  it  was  alleged,  to  rash,  precipi- 
tate, and  oppressive  proceedings:  the  term  republicans 
was  embraced,  as  recognising  the  principles  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  as  indicative,  perhaps,  of  tenets,  which  ad- 
mitted the  utility  of  modifications  and  restraints,  in  a 
system  resting  upon  the  broad  basis  of  general  suffrage 
and  popular  sovereignty.  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  republican  party,  who  agreed  that 
they  would  not  accept  of  any  office  or  appointment  un- 


coal  and  charcoal.     Iron  ore  occurs  in  various  parts  of   der  the  constitution,  which,  in  that  case,  they  would  be 


Pennsylvania,  but  is  most  abundant,  and  of  the  best  qua 
lity,  in  the  extensive  calcareous  valleys,  situated  between 
ridges  of  the  Apalachian  mountains,  particularly  in  the 
counties  of  Centre  and  Huntington.  It  is  mostly  raised 
from  beds  of  argillaceous  earth,  resting  on  limestone. — 
The  best  ores  of  iron  in  this  country  exist  in  or  adjacent 
to  calcareous  districts.  The  iron  manufactured  in  Cen- 
tre and  Huntington  is  called  the  Juniata,  and  is  distin- 
guished for  tenacitj-,  malleability,  and  other  valuable 
qualities.  The  furnaces  and  foiges,  situated  on  never 
failing  streams,  are  numerous.  Bituminous  coal,  from 
the  Alleghany  mountain,  is  often  used  for  making  pig 
iron,  &c.  for  which  anthracite  will  probably  be  substi- 
tuted, when  the  canal  through  the  valley  of  Juniata  is 
completed.  About  50  per  cent,  of  iron  in  pigs  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Juniata  ore,  and  it  loses  one-third  in 
passing  from  the  bloom  to  the  bar  iron. 

At  Bellefonte,  a  pleasant  village  in  Centre  county,  in 
the  process  of  making  bar  iron,  powerful  rollers  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  trip  hammer.  The  half  bloom,  heated 
by  bituminous  co.al,  is  quickly  passed  between  succes- 
sive rollers,  until  highly  coin])!-cssed.  A  smooth  bar,  of 
the  usual  weight  and  shape,  is  thus  produced  in  a  mi- 
nute's time.  I  was  informed  by  an  experienced  and 
disinterested  manufacturer,  that  bar  iron,  fomied  by  this 
process,  is  softer  Ih.m  the  produce  of  the  trip-hammer, 
and  not  as  desirable  for  plough-shares,  and  work  subject 
to  much  friction,  but  for  all  other  purposes  equally  good, 
fioft  bar  iron  cannot  be  m;'.dc  from  ores  located  west  of 
the  Alleghany  mountain. 

There  is  more  land  capable  of  cultivation  in  Center 
and  Huntington  counties  than  is  common  in  the  movm- 
tain  districts  of  Pennsylvania.  The  calcareous  valleys 
are  wide  and  extensl/e,  tlie  ranges  narrow,  and  of  little 
elevation. 


bound  by  an  oath,  to  support.  This  circumstance  of- 
fended and  inflamed  the  constitutional  party,  and  with 
other  exciting  causes,  however  unjust,  led  to  the  outrage 
which  we  are  about  to  record.  The  consequences  of  a 
rapidly  depreciating  cui  rency,  were  distressing  to  many 
who  were  incapable  of  tracing  them  to  their  cause.-  for 
example,  every  tradesman  who  had  engaged  in  a  piece 
of  work,  felt,  when  paid  for  it,  that  he  did  not  receive, 
except  in  name,  ^vhat  he  had  contracted  for.  Artful  and 
designing  incendiaries  had  the  address  to  persuade  many 
of  the  sufferers,  that  the  evil  was  owing  to  the  mer- 
chants, who  monopolized  the  goods,  and  to  certain  law- 
3'ers  who  rescued  the  tories  from  punishment,  by  plead- 
ing for  them  in  court:  Mr. Wilson  had  become  particu- 
larly obnoxious.  He  was  charged,  in  his  professional 
character,  with  defending  and  patronizing  faries,  and  be- 
friending the  foes  to  the  principles  on  which  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  the  British  administration 
was  founded.  Yet  he  was,  in  fact,  a  most  decided  friend 
of  a  popular  government,  and  mainly  assisted  in  every 
measure  calculated  for  its  establishment.  The  affair  of 
'  'Fort  Wilson,"  as  his  house  was  thereafter  denominated, 
flov/ed  from  this  mistaken  opinion,  of  which  those  who 
concocted  that  disgraceful  transaction,  took  advantage 
for  party  purposes. 

About  the  middle  of  September  1779,  a  committee 
appointed  at  a  town  meeting,  regulated  the  prices  of 
rum,  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  flour,  &.c.  a  measure  which  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  importers.  Robert  Morris, 
Blair  M'Clenachan,  John  Willcocks,  and  a  number  of 
other  staunch  whigs,  had  a  quantity  of  these  articles  in 
their  stores  which  they  refused  to  dispose  of  at  the  re- 
gulated prices.  About  the  last  of  the  month,  a  great 
number  of  the  lower  class  from  the  city  and  liberties. 
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collected,  and  imrched  throug'h  the  city,  threatening  to 
break  open  the  stores,  distribute  the  goods,  and  piuiish 
those  who  refused  to  open  their  warehouses.  On  tlie 
morning"  of  the  fourth  of  October,  placards  were  posted 
menacing'  Robert  Morris^  Blair  M'Clenacl\an,  and  many 
others:  Mr.  Wilson  was  proscribed  by  the  mob,  for  hay- 
ing exercised  his  professional  duty  as  a  lawyer,  in  behalf 
.of  certain  persons  who  had  been  prosecuted  for  treason; 
and  the  punishment  decreed  for  bis  crime,  was  banish- 
ment to  the  enemy,  yet  in  New  York.  But  this  was  not 
the  real  cause  which  produced  so  lamentable  an  instance 
^f  .popular  delusion:  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  superior 
talents  and  respectability  of  the  republican  party. 

The  gentlemen  threatened,  determined  to  defend 
themselves,  and  with  a  number  of  their  friends,  to  the 
.amount  of  about  thirty  or  forty,  took  post  at  the  south 
west  corner  of  Walnut  and  Third  streets,  in  a  house  be- 
longing to,  and  occupied  by,  Mr.  Wilson:  it  was  then  a 
Jarge,  old  fashioned  brick  building,  with  an  extensive 
vgarden  on  Third,  and  on  Walnut  streets.  Among  tliose 
in  the  house,  were  Messrs.  Wilson,  Morris,  Burd,  George 
Clymer,  Daniel  Clymer,  John  T.  Mifflin,  Allen  M'Lane, 
Sharp  Delaney,  George  Campbell,  Paul  Beck,  Thomas 
Lawrence,  Andrew  Robinson,  John  Potts,  Samuel  C. 
Morris,  Capt.  Campbell,  and  Generals  Milflin,  Nichols, 
and  Thompson.  Tlic}'  were  provided  with  arms,  but 
their  stock  of  ammunition  was  very  small.  While  the 
mob  was  marching  down.  General  Nichols,  and  Daniel 
Clymer  proceeded  hastily  to  the  arsensl,  at  Carpenter's 
Hall,  and  filled  their  pockets  with  cartridges;  this  con- 
stituted their  whole  supply. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  mob  and  militia,  for  no  regular 
troops  tqok  part  in  the  riot,  assembled  on  the  commons, 
Nvhile  a  meeting  of  the  principal  citizens  took  place  at 
.the  coffee-house.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  endeavour 
to  prevail  on  them  to  disperse,  but  without  effect.  The 
first  troop  of  city  cavali-y,  being  apprised  of  what  was 
^oiiig  forward,  ;ind  anxious  for  the  safety  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  assembled  at  their  stables,  a  fixed  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, and  agreed  to  have  their  horses  saddled,  and 
ready  to  mount  at  a  moment's  warning.  Notice  was  to 
i>e  given  to  as  many  members  as  could  be  found;  and  a 
part  was  to  assemble  in  Dock,  below  Second  sti-cets, 
and  join  the  party  at  the  stables.  For  a  time  a  deceitful 
calm  prevailed:  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  the  members  of 
the  troop  retired  to  their  respective  homes,  and  the 
rebels  seized  the  opportunity  to  march  into  the  city. 
The  armed  men  amounted  to  two  huiidred,  and  were 
commanded  by  Mills,  a  North  Cai'olina  captain:  Faulk-- 
ner,  a  ship-joiner;  Pickering,  a  tailor;  and  one  Bonhani; 
they  marched  down  Chesnut  to  Second  street, — down 
Second  to  Walnut — and  up  Walnut,  to  Mr.  Wilson's 
house,  with  drums  beating,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon. 
They  immediately  commenced  firing  on  tlie  house, 
which  was  warmly  returned  by  the  garrison.  Finding 
they  could  make  no  impression,  the  mob  procured  from 
a  blacksmith's  shop  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  crow-bar, 
and  sledge,  and  proceeded  to  force  the  door.  At  the 
critical  moment  when  the  door  yielded  to  their  efforts, 
the  horse  made  their  appearance:  had  they  succeeded 
in  effecting  an  entrance,  every  individual  in  the  house 
would  have,  doubtless,  been  miu'dercd. 

After  the  troop  had  i-etired,  a  few  of  the  members, 
having  received  intelligence,  that  the  mob  were  march- 
ing into  town,  hastened  to  the  est:iblished  rendezvous. 
Collecting  thus  by  mere  accident,  their  number  only 
amounted  to  seven; — these  were  major  Lennox,  major 
Nichols,  major  William  Nichols,  Thomas  Morris,  Alex- 
ander Nesbitt,  Isaac  Coxe,  and  Thomas  Leiper.  This 
small  body  resolved  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  their  fel- 
low citizens.  On  their  route,  they  were  joined  by  two 
troopers,  belong-ing  to  colonel  Bayler's  regiment,  quar- 
tered at  Bristol,  and  turning  rapidly  and  suddenly  round 
the  corner  of  Chesnut  street,  they  charged  the  mob. 
When  the  cr}'' of  "  the  horse!  the  horse!"  was  raised, 
the  rioters,  ignorant  of  their  numbers,  dispersed  in  eve- 
ry direction;  but  pot  before  two  other  detachments  of 


the  first  troop  had  reached  the  scene.  Many  of  them 
were  arrested,  delivered  to  the  civil  authority,  and  com- 
mitted to  prison;  and  as  the  sword  was  very  freely  used,  a 
considerable  number  was  severely  wounded.  One  man, 
and  one  boy,  were  killed  ij\  the  streets;  in  the  house, 
captain  Campbell  was  killed,  and  Mr.  IMifflin,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  C.  Morris  were  wounded.  The  troop  patrolled 
the  streets  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  night.  The  citizens 
turned  out  en  masse;  and  placed  a  guard  at  the  powder 
magazine,  and  the  arsenal.  It  was  some  days  before 
order  was  restored;  and  th.e  troop,  from  the  part  they 
had  taken,  found  it  necessary  to  keep  much  together, 
and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  act  in  support  of 
each  other.  Major  Lennox  was  particularly  marked  out 
for  destruction.  He  retired  to  his  house  at  Germantown. 
the  mob  followed,  and  surrounded  it  during  the  night, 
and  prepared  to  force  an  entrance.  Anxious  to  gain 
time,  he  pledged  his  honour,  that  he  would  open  the 
door  as  day-light  appeared. — In  the  mean  time,  he  con- 
trived to  despatch  an  intrepid  woman,  who  lived  in  his 
family,  to  the  city  for  assistance;  and  a  party  of  the  first 
ti-oop  arrived  in  season  to  protect  their  comrade:  but  he 
was  compelled  to  i-eturn  to  town  for  safety.  He  was, 
for  a  number  of  years,  saluted,  in  the  market,  by  the 
title  of  "brother  butcher,"  owing  in  pai-t_,  to  his  having 
been  without  a  coat  on  the  day  of  the  riot:  having  on  a 
long  coat,  he  was  obliged  to  cast  it  aside,  to  prevent  be- 
ing- dragged  from  his  horse. 

The  gentlemen  who  had  comprised  tlie  garrison, 
were  advised  to  leave  the  cit}^,  where  their  lives  were 
endangered.  General  Mifflin,  and  about  thirty  others, 
accordingly  met  at  Mr.  Gray's  house,  about  five  miles 
below  Gr;iy's  ferry,  where  a  council  was  called,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  return  to  town,  without  any  appearance 
of  intimidation.  But  it  was  deemed  expedient,  that  Mr. 
Wilson  should  absent  himself  for  a  time:  the  others  con- 
tinued to  walk  as  usual  in  public,  and  attended  the  fune- 
ral of  the  unfortunate  captain  Campbell. 

Thus  ended  this  disgraceful  affair.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  spirited,  prompt,  and  energetic  conduct  of  the 
first  troop,  the  lives  of  many  valuable  citizens,  and  genu- 
ine whigs,  would  have  been  sacrificed,  and  an  indeUble 
disgrace  entailed  upon  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 


EMLEN  ON  YELLOW  FEVER. 

Although  several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  city- 
was  visited  by  yellow  fever,  yet  wc  are  not  to  presume 
that  this  will  always  continue  to  be  the  case;  it  is  there- 
fore highly  proper  to  adopt  every  precaution  to  prevent 
its  origin.ation  in  the  city,  or  its  introduction  from  abroad. 
In  the  last  number  of  the  "N.  American  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journ.al  there  is  an  interesting  communication 
from  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Emlex,  endeavouring  to  ac- 
count for  the  general  appearance  of  the  yellow  fever  at 
first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  by  the  fog^  aris- 
ing from  the  river  itself,  and  furnishing  some  advice  as 
to  tlie  preventive  measures  necessary  to  be  taken — we 
have  made  such  extracts  from  this  communication  as  ap- 
pear to  possess  g-eneral  interest. 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Ilcaltli  of  this 
city  in  the  year  1819,  when  the  yellow  fever  made  its 
:ippcaiance  in  several  situations  along-  the  whiu-ves  of  the 
Delaware,  in  conjunction  with  the  president  of  the  Board 
it  became  my  duty  to  inspect  the  premises  of  the  sick 
and  to  make  inquiry  into  tlie  probable  source  of  the  dis- 
ease. Acting  at  the  time  as  secretary  to  the  Board,  jind 
during  the  quarantine  season  receiving  daily  reports  by 
mail  from  the  Lazaretto  physician  of  all  vessels  detained 
as  well  as  those  permitted  to  pass  to  the  cit}-,  I  was  al- 
ready prepared  to  decide  with  some  confidence  as  to  the 
probabihty  of  the  disease  having  originated  fi-om  vessels 
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•which  had  ai-rived  from  a  foreign  port.  I  did  not  indeed 
hear  of  any  vessel  whatever  being' so  suspected,  and  1 
am  able  to  say  with  certainty  as  respects  the  first  cases 
of  the  disease,  whicli  occurred  in  the  ferry  tavern  on  the 
upper  side  of  Market  street,  and  two  fatal  cases  which 
occurred  in  the  building-  contiguous  on  each  side,  that 
there  was  not  at  the  time,  nor  had  been  from  tlic  com- 
mencement of  quarantine,  any  vessel  near  them  from 
the  West  Indies  or  anv  sickly  port;  and  1  had  the  assu- 
rance from  tlie  sick  and  their  friends  that  they  had  not 
been  on  board  of  any  foreign  vessel  for  some  months. — 
Not  long  after  the'  occurrence  of  these  cases,  others 
were  reported,  some  of  which  were  in  situations  remote 
from  each  other,  but  all  near  to  the  Delaware,  amount- 
ing to  fifteen  or  twenty  patients,  and  in  no  instance 
which  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board  was  there 
anv  vessel  suspected  as  the  source  of  the  disease.  The 
sick  on  JIarket  street  wharf,  and  all  others  where  it  was 
practicable,  were  removed  from  the  city,  their  apart- 
ments cleansed,  white  washed,  &c.  and  then  closed  till 
cool  weather. — No  farther  extension  of  the  disease  took 
place. 

With  i-espect  to  the  local  causes  said  to  have  existed, 
some  erroneous  statements  have  gone  abroad.  It  was 
stated  in  one  of  our  medical  journals,  that  the  owner  ^of 
the  feny  on  Market  sti-eet  had  been  accumulating  for 
months  a  compost  heap  before  his  door  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  his  farm  in 
New  Jersey.  The  occupant  however  had  no  yard  to 
his  house,  and  it  must  be  well  known  that  no  such  col- 
lection of  manure  would  have  been  permitted  to  lie  on 
the  wharf  before  his  door.  It  is  true  there  was  some 
vegetable  matter  Romewhat  offensive  in  an  apartment 
under  the  tavern  occupied  by  the  market  people  as  a 
deposit  for  their  produce,  and  the  grocery  store  and 
small  yard  adjoining  were  in  a  filthy  state,  but  by  no 
means  as  much  so  as  ma)iy  other  places  in  the  city  which 
had  been  represented  to  the  Board  as  nuisances,  and 
where  no  disease  was  produced.  In  several  other  situa- 
tions, Avhere  the  disease  appeared,  no  local  filth  was  dis- 
covered. 

I  was  prepared  to  admit  that  the  preponderance  of 
medical  opinion  was  on  the  side  of  the  domestic  origin 
of  this  form  of  fever,  amongst  those  who  had  been  tho- 
roughly conversant  with  it  from  actual  observation; 
thoup-h  it  must  be  admitted  that  amongst  those  on  the 
other  side  were  many  equally  experienced  of  the  most 
respectable  and  distinguished  members  of  the  profes- 
sion. Having  had  the  cases  of  yellow  fever  related  to 
occur  under  my  personal  observation,  and  being  satisfi- 
ed that  the  disease  was  not  in  any  of  the  cases  referred 
to  brought  from  abroad,  I  have  presented  this  statement 
to  the  college  as  additional  confirmation  of  the  disease 
occurring  without  the  slightest  foundation  for  tracing  its 
origin  to  a  foreign  source. 

Being  satisfied  on  this  head,  my  attention  was  particu- 
larly directed  to  a  consideration  of  the  causes  which 
were  likely  to  operate  in  producing  yellow  fever  on  the 
whaif,  where  there  appeared  to  be  less  of  the  materials 
likelv  to  produce  a  poisonous  miasma  than  were  to  be 
found  at  the  same  time  in  many  other  parts  of  our  cily 
where  no  fever  of  the  kind  ever  originated.  That  this 
formidable  disease  has  primarily  appeared  in  this  situa- 
tion in  all  places  where  its  existence  has  been  recorded 
is,  I  believe,  without  any  well  attested  exceptions;  and 
this  striking  fact  is  alleged  by  a  very  respectable  writer, 
Sir  Gilbert' BIane,io  be  a  sufficient  evidence  of  itself  tiiat 
the  disease  is  an  imported  one.  The  advocates  of  the 
local  and  domestic  origin  of  yellow  fever  have  not  ad- 
vanced  reasons  in  explanation  of  this  circumstance 
which  can  be  considered  .satisfactory.  It  seemed  evi- 
dent that  certain  agents,  not  well  understood  or  accu- 
rately defined,  were  necessary  to  produce  this  disease 
on  the  water's  edge,  which  were  not  present  in  other 
situations  in  the  city  remote  from  this  locality.  It  did 
not  appear  that  more  materials  were  to  be  found  on  the 
wharves  likely  to  produce  mischievous  and  fatal  effluvia 


tlnn  could  be  pointed  out  in  many  other  parts  of  the  city 
and  districts  where  no  disease  was  produced.  Besides 
numerous  filthy  houses,  yards'and  alleys,  in  very  thickly 
settled  parts  of  the  town,  tliere  was  eveiy  description  of 
accumulated  filth  scraped  from  the  streets  and  deposited 
immediately  in  the  vicinit}'  of  tenements  occupied  by  a 
])oor  and  negligent  poijulation  in  the  skirts  of  tlie  city; 
as  well  as  large  collections  of  oyster  shells  in  a  very  of- 
fensive condition,  and  otlier  nuisances,  which  were  fre- 
quently complained  of  to  the  Board  of  Health,  and  by 
them  inspected,  but  never  producing  yellow  fever. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  miasma  varies  according  to 
the  quality,  variety  or  quantity  of  the  putrescent  mate- 
rials pi'oducing  it  (as  the  fevers  induced  by  it  vary  from 
the  simple  intermittent  to  those  of  the  highest  malig- 
nancy), or  tliat  the  same  effluvia  which  in  the  countiy, 
from  tlie  presence  of  a  purer  air,  only  produces  the  mild- 
er forms  of  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers,  will  in  a 
city,  where  the  vitiated  air  of  a  crowded  population  is 
superadded,  produce  a  malignant  fever.  But  it  seems 
that  those  putrescent  substances  which  develope  a  poi- 
sonous miasma  do  not  produce  a  malignant  or  yellow  fe- 
ver in  our  cities  except  on  the  water's  edge.  The  mias- 
ma here  must  be  then  either  more  virulent  than  that  es- 
caping from  putrid  substances  in  other  parts  of  the  city, 
or  there  must  be  something  present  on  the  whan^ea 
which  is  necessaiy  to  co-operate  in  the  production  of 
this  form  of  fever,  which  does  3iot  exist  in  situations  far- 
ther removed  from  this  localltj^. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  most  probable  cause  which 
gave  efficiency  to  the  poisonous  effluvia  escaping  on  the. 
wharves  ia  the  production  of  yellow  fever  was  the  river 
itself.  Tliat  the  water  evaporating  and  furnishing  a  re- 
cipient for  the  poison,  it  was  concentrated  in  the  dense 
fogs  which  are  seen  hovering  over  its  surface  and  along 
its  borders  as  soon  as  the  nights  begin  to  lengthen  and 
the  autumnal  season  approaches.  It  seemed  that  the 
miasma  whicli  Mas  produced  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
escaped,  by  ascending  with  the  imperceptible  vapoiu' 
into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  without  pro- 
ducing any  mischievous  effects;  but  as  soon  as  the  cool 
nights  and  condensation  of  the  watery  vapour  com- 
menced, it  became  entangled  in  the  fog,  and  produced 
disease  by  being  tlius  kept  in  a  more  concenti-ated  andt 
virulent  state  within  the  sphere  of  respiration.  Con-! 
nected  with  these  phenomena  a  number  of  facts  pre- 
sented, which  I  thought  gave  additional  confinnation  to 
the  theory. 

The  first  appearance  offerer  was  found  to  correspond 
with  the  approach  of  cool  nights  after  previous  intense 
heat  had  existed  for  some  months;  .ind  it  appeared  to 
me  that  if  the  solar  heat,  acting  upon  the  sources  of  the 
poisonous  effluvia  on  the  wharves,  was  alone  sufficient  to 
generate  this  form  of  fever  without  the  adventitious  help 
alluded  to,  as  that  is  often  more  Intense  for  a  long  time 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  cool  nights  and 
the  accompanying  fogs  or  mists  th»n  afterwards,  we 
ought  to  look  for  its  appeai'ance  earlier  in  the  season. — 
Besides,  as  there  is  certainly  more  heat  during  the  day 
at  the  period  of  the  year  when  this  fever  occurs,  and 
consequently  more  of  the  effluvia  of  putrefaction  escap- 
ing, than  during  tlie  night,  the  day-time  is  the  period 
when  the  danger  of  exposure  on  the  wharves  would  be 
increased,  whereas  the  danger  is  unquestionably  much, 
greater,  if  not  altogether,  at  night  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing before  the  condensed  moisture  hovering  over  the 
river  and  its  margin  is  dissipated. 

It  was  from  the  observation  of  this  law  in  relation  to 
the  common  autumnal  fevers,  the  co-existence  of  these 
witlt  the  appearance  of  fogs  along  the  rivers,  over 
swamps,  ponds,  mill  dams,  &c.  the  materials  for  produc- 
ing miasmata  being  also  present,  and  the  evident  con- 
trolling influence  which  the  motion  of  the  foggy  strata 
seemed  to  have  in  the  propagation  of  these  fevers,  that 
r  was  led  from  analogy  to  apply  a  like  explanation  to  the 
appearance  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  wharves.     In  both  instances  the  disease  commences 
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VO-ith  the  same  meteorological  phenomena  and  in  both 
the  danger  is  only  apprehended  by  exposure  to  the  mi- 
asmata when  united  with  a  moist  and  fog-g^'  atmosphere, 
which  is  generally  after  sunset  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

But  where  the  analogy  Is  still  stronger,  and  the  fact 
more  striking  and  confirmatory  of  the  hypothesis  cffer- 
ed,  is,  that  the  generation  of  all  these  miasmatic  fevers 
is  arrested  abruptly  by  the  reduction  of  the  temperature 
to  the  freezing  point;  at  which  time  the  appeai-ance  of 
the  watery  vapour  or  fog  which  just  before  had  enve- 
loped the  poison  is  also  forthwith  prevented.  Now  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  putrefaction  which  had  been  going 
on  and  produchig  miasmata  and  an  increase  of  disease 
whilst  tlie  thermometer  stood  at  thirty-three  or  thirty- 
four  degrees  (and  higher  than  which  it  still  remains  dur- 
ing the  day)  is  immediately  suspended  by  a  further  re- 
duction of  the  temperature  to  thirty-two  degrees  at 
night.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  watery  receptacle 
only  was  thus  precipitated,  which  had  hitherto  en- 
snared the  miasmata  as  it  escaped  from  the  putrescent 
materials. 

It  is  a  filct  well  known,  that  when  our  cities  ha^e  been 
visited  epidemically  with  the  yellow  fever,  so  far  from 
the  disease  diminishing  gradually  as  the  weather  became 
cooler,  the  cases  of  fever  were  multiplied  daily,  in  the 
ratio  of  its  duration,  till  the  temperature  was  at  the  freez- 
ing point,  wdien  the  occurrence  of  new  cases  ceased  at 
once;  tlie  same  state  of  things  having  obtained  in  this 
instance,  thoug-h  upon  very  different  principles,  as  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  summer,  before  the  vicissitudes  of 
temperature  occurred  upon  which  the  meteorological 
^phenomena  of  fogs  depend.  lii  the  one  Case  the  mias- 
mata escaping  with  the  water  in  a  state  of  volatilization 
ascend  at  once  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
without  doing  mischief;  and  in  tlie  other  the  condensed 
moisture  concentrating  the  poisonous  effluvia  and  hold- 
ingit  withint  he  reach  of  its  victims  is  promptl)^  precipita- 
ted in  the  form  of  frost,  and  its  sickening-  effects  cease. 
Is  it  probable,  as  stated  by  Ur.  /.  Mather  Smith  in  his 
work  on  Epidemics,  and  other  medical  writers  who  ad- 
vocate the  local  origin  of  yellow  fever,  "that  the  pesti- 
lential soil  becomes  more  and  more  prolific  of  the  poison 
as  the  epidemic  rises  to  its  height,"  whilst  the  tenn^era- 
ture  is  daily  thus  actually  diminishing!'  Or  is  it  not  more 
likely  that,  as  the  gradual  reduction  of  heat  must  be  ac- 
companied with  less  and  less  of  putrefaction,  the  in- 
crease of  the  miasma  and  its  effects  is  owing  to  the  con- 
tinued .accumulation  and  retention  of  the  poison  by  the 
frequent  returns  of  the  damp  and  foggy  nig-hts,  by  which 
means  it  is  conveyed  gradually  into  the  houses,  and 
shaded  alleys  and  streets,  adjacent  to  its  source'' 


That  the  heat  necessary  to  produce  putrefaction  and  the 
materials  suited  to  the  productlonof  the  poisonous  efflu- 
via must  be  present  is  certain.     It  is  also  well  known 
that  the  presence  of  water  or  moisture  promotes  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and  hastens 
the  escape  of  the  morbific  miasma;  but  it  will  not  be 
contended  that  the  putrescent  materials  on  our  wharves, 
saturated  as  they  are  with  moisture  continually,  can  re- 
ceive from  the  dampness  or  floating  fog  of  the  night 
such  an  accession  of  moisture  as  to  account  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  sickening  and  fatal  effluvia  at  this  time  only, 
and  that  for  want  of  it  tliis  process  is  entirely  at  rest  dur- 
ing the  day.     The  inference  is  then,  as  I  have  endeavor- 
ed elsewhere  to  show,  that  all  the  other  requisites  being 
present,  the  humid  atmosphere,  such  as  is  produced  on 
our  wharves  by  the  fogs  arising  from  the  adjacent  body 
of  water  on  the  approach  of  cool  nights,  is  also  a  sine 
qua  non  in  the  production  of  yellovv'  fever:  that  the  fog 
is  in  fact  the  recipient,  concentrating  and  increasing  the 
virulence  of  the  miasma  escaping  at  night  from  putrid 
substances  on  or  near  the  water's  edge,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing disease,  which  is  not  produced  during  the  day, 
nor  indeed  at  night  without  this  auxiliary.     But  if  the 
theoiy  be  well  founded,   it  must  still  be  evident,  that 
the  irregular  and  fluctuating  phenomena  of  fogs,  their 
formation  depending  upon  the  air  being  colder  than  the 
water,  and  being  thus  subject  to  the  changes  of  tempe- 
rature, will  render  the  frequency  as  well  as  the  intensity 
of  their  appearance    always  uncertain.     Their  effects 
also  in  aiding  the  miasmatic  exhalations  to  produce  the 
fever  will  depend  upon  the  stillness  or  agitation  of  the 
atmosphere.     If  the  atmosphere  be  still,  or  if  a  breeze 
towards  the  wharf  be  present,  and  more  especially^  if 
this  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  inmates  of  the  adja- 
cent buildings,  and  others  near  at  hand,  Mithout  proper 
precaution  would  be  hkely  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
the  miasmatic  poison.  Butifothervv'ise  the  winds  should 
be  sti-ong,  or  the  current  of  air  in  the  contrary  direction, 
no  disease  would  be  induced.     In  this  way  may  we  not 
explain  the  irregularity   of  the  appearance  of  yellpw 
fever?  not  only  tlie  Intervals  elapsing  between  its  visits, 
but  also  the  appearance  of  the  disease   in  a  sporadic 
form  in  different  situations,  as  it  did  in  this  city  in  1819, 
and  its  more  general  ])rcvalence  as  an  epidemic  as  oc- 
curred in  the  memorable  years  of  1793  and  1798?  The 
highly  concentrated  poison  may  be  slowly  wafted  along 
the  wharves  from  its  different  sources,  such  as  foul  ves- 
sels and  dnmaged  cargoes,  the  fetid  mud  exposed  at  low- 
tide,  on  which  all  the  sewers  and  gutters  empty  their 
filth,  and  the  mass  of  vegetable  and  other  off:d  matter 
constantly  putrefying  along  the  water's  gA^c,  and  in 
this  way  pass  into  open  doors  and  windows,  or  along  the 


The  formation  of  fogs' or  "mists  is  very  irregular  and  j  streets 'adjacent  and  affect  a  few  individuals,  v.hdst 
uncertain,  it  is  true;  but  this  fickleness  may  offer  the  1  those  shut  up,  or  not  in  the  direction  of  the  breeze, 
most  satisfactory  explanation  of  some  of  the  embarrass-  |  escape.  This  state  of  things  may  not  again  occur,  or  a 
ing  facts,  not  only  connected  with  the  first  appearance 


and  location  of  yellow  fever,  but  also  of  its  very  ecccn 
trichistoiy  whilst  prevailing  as  an  epidemic. 

Sir  H.  Davy,  in  an  interesting  paper  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  mists  over  the  beds  of  rivers  and  lakes,  observes, 
*'  the  appearance  of  mist  over  the  Danube  in  the  evening 
uniforndy  coincided  with  the  dimiimtion  of  tlie  tempe- 
rature of  the  air  from  tlirce  to  six  dcg.  below  that  of  the 
liver;  and  the  disappearance  of  fog  in  tlie  morning-,  with 
the  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  tlie  air  above  that  of 
the  river. "  And  "  wlicn  the  temperature  of  tiie  atmos- 
phere remained  till  after  dark  higher  than  tliat  of  the 
river,  there  was  not  the  slightest  apjiearance  of  mist." 
vBut  at  tiie  same  time,  the  author  states  the  important 
fact,  that  "  great  dryness  of  the  air,  or  a  current  of  dry 
air  passing  across  a  river,  will  prevent  the  formation  of 
mist  even  when  the  temperature  of  the  M-ater  is  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  "  So  that  when  the 
.season  occurs  for  the  appearance  at  night  of  the  dense 
and  ponderous  fogs  hanging  over  our  rivers,  to  which 
the  miasmata  adhere,  whctlier  disease  shall,  or  shall  not, 
be  produced  must  depend  upon  many  contingencies. 


strong  wind  or  the  heat  of  the  sun  may  disperse  the 
whole  and  no  extension  of  the  disease  take  place.  _  But 
if  the  pestilential  poison  be  sent  night  after  night,  in  the 
same  direction,  in  nan-ow  and  shaded  streets  not  acces- 
sible to  the  sun,  :ind  into  houses  carelessly  left  open» 
the  probabilitv  is  tliat  the  disease  will  become  epidemic. 
The  iregular  pei-iods  at  which  yellow  fever  has  appear •• 
ed  have'been  attributed  to  an  epidemic  constitution  of 
the  atmosphere,  or  certain  inexplicable  occult  qualities, 
preceded  by  a  mean  temperature  of  about  80  deg.*. 


*  Dr.  Irvine  of  Chai-leston,  one  of  our  most  intelligent 
writers  on  vellow  fever,  whilst  he  r.dmits  "that  there  is 
some  quality  in  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea 
and  its  tide"waters  which  (he  says)  is  necessary  to  its 
appearance,"  vet  asserts  at  the  s.-\me  tin-.e,  "  tliat  the 
country  must  be  unhealthy  before  the  to.vn  becomes  so; 
and  that  a  season  generally  sickly  is  especially  nccessaiy 
to  its  appearance. "  Similar  sentiments  v.ere  also  enter- 
tained by  the  late  Dr.  Itush.  But  that  this  state  of 
things  is"not  essential  will  appeal-  from  the  fact^  that,  in 
the  years  when  yellow  fever  last  prevailed  in  this  city» 
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Did  it  not  occupy  too  much  space,  numerous  autliori- 
ties  mig'ht  be  cited  to  show  that  the  yellow  fever  not 
only  has  generally,  if"  not  always,  appeared  in  the  first 
place  on  the  wharves^  or  adjacent  to  the  water,  but  has 
been  confined  to  that  vicinity  during-  tlie  whole  period 
of  its  continuance  wherever  it  has  existed;  whether  in 
the  W^est  India  Islands,  South  America  or  on  our  own 
continent.  In  tliis  city,  during-  the  years  when  its  fatal- 
ity and  extension  were  the  greatest,  it  never  reached 
farther  from  the  Delaware  than  Fourth  street;  and  tliis 
limitation  of  the  disease,  together  with  the  direction  in 
which  it  always  spreads  from  the  river  towards  the  city, 
but  passing  slowly  and  irregularly,  subject  to  many  ob- 
structions, goes  to  show  the  influence  of  fog  in  carrying 
miasma,  as  exhibited  in  all  situations  where  it  exists; 
controlling  the  extension  of  disease  and  being  itself  con- 
trolled by  every  obstacle  placed  in  its  way. 

As  has  been  before  observed,  it  was  from  reflection 
upon  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  appearance 
of  fogs  or  mists  in  the  autumnal  season,  which  seemed 
to  have  a  manifest  influence  in  the  production  and  pro- 
pagation of  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers,  that  I  was 
led  to  seek  in  the  same  agent  an  explanation  of  the  first 
appearance  of  yellow  fever  being  always  on  the  wharvesy 
or  in  that  part  of  our  cities  nearest  the  water. 

The  miasma  of  the  countiy  was  observed  only  to  pro- 
duce its  sickening  effects  M-hen  the  dense  fogs  were 
formed  over  rivers,  swamps,  &c.  by  the  cool  nights, 
and  which  evidently  poisoned  its  victims  precisely  in 
the  direction  in  which  it  spread  itself  over  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  vicinity,  or  was  carried  by  the  winds.  The 
danger  too  was  so  obviously  increased  by  exposure  at 
night  and  early  in  the  moniing,  that  not  only  medical 
men  but  the  most  common  observers  were  careful,  if 
practicable,  to  keep  out  of  the  night  air,  or  an  atmos- 
phere loaded  with  mist  or  fog  in  situations  where  miasma 
was  hkely  to  be  present. 

Many  instances  came  under  my  notice  and  were  men- 
tioned by  others,  of  the  striking  effects  of  seclusion  at 
night  and  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  preserving 
the  health  of  individuals  and  the  whole  of  the  children 
in  boarding  schools  situated  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
disease  and  when  all  were  taken  sick  who  used  no  such 
precautions.  The  immunity  from  disease  enjoyed  by 
persons  situated  behind  some  obstacle  to  the  passage  of 
fogs  saturated  with  poisonous  miasmata,  such  as  trees, 
hills,  high  banks  of  rivers,  &c.  was  also  frequently  ob- 
served and  has  been  noticed  in  all  countries  where  in- 
termitting and  1-emitting  fevers  are  produced. 

If  then  this  union  and  concentration  of  miasma,  in  its 
watery  vehicle  in  the  formi  of  fog  or  mist,  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  production  of  its  poisonous  eft'ccts,  have 
we  not  a  satisfiictory  reason  why  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation  which  is  seen  rotting  in  the  fields,  barn  yards, 
compost  heaps,  &.c.  in  the  country  can  often  take  place, 
as  is  really  the  case,  without  detriment  to  health.''  and 
why  also  the  same  poisonous  effluvia  should  be  ehmina- 
ted  within  the  precincts  of  the  city  from  putrid  masses  of 
accumulated  filth,  and  yet  often  escape  without  any 
mischievous  effect?  But  bring  such  sources  of  poison  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large  body  of  water,  whether 
a  river,  a  pond,  or  a  marsh,  whence  a  mist  or  fog  is  sent 
to  hover  over  and  ensnare  the  poison  as  it  escapes,  and 
witli  such  an  auxiliary  disease  will  be  most  assuredly 
produced.* 


the  neighbourhood  in  the  country  round  us  was  quite 
healthy;  whereas,  since  the  year  1822,  we  have  had  in- 
termittent and  remittent  fevers  abounding  close  to  the 
city,  and  through  the  country  adjacent,  and  no  yellow 
fever  has  appeared  amongst  us  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod. 

•  It  may  be  here  stated  though  not  connected  imme- 
diately with  the  subject  of  this  paper,  that  if  by  excava- 
ting canals  throughout  cur  country  to  secure  a  more 
rea^y  market  for  the  fruits  of  a  profitable  industry,  we 


In  concluding  these  observations  I  have  only  to  add 
some  brief  practical  inferences,  in  relation  to  preventive 
measures,  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  views  pre- 
sented; before  doing  which  I  may  be  first  allowed  to 
state,  however,  that  the  hypothesis  I  have  attempted  stf 
imperfectly  to  explain  was  mentioned  to  some  of  my 
medical  friends  soon  after  tlie  \'cllow  fever  of  1819  in 
this  city,  and  amongst  others  to  the  present  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  College,  Professor  James,  who  had  been' as- 
sociated with  me  in  the  Board  of  Health,  and  at  whose 
suggestion  I  then  made  some  notes  upon  the  subject, 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  them  in  this  place,  but  which 
have  remained  thrown  aside  till  the  present  period.  My 
fear  has  been,  that  I  was  en-ing  with  many  others  on  the 
same  question  by  drawing  conclusions  from  too  narrow 
a  field  of  observation,  and  was  considering  the  disease  in 
too  isolated  a  manner;  but  if  it  should  not  bear  the  test 
of  a  more  critical  and  philosophical  investigation  which 
it  will  be  certain  to  receive  from  the  members  of  the 
College,  perhaps  the  investigation  may  give  some  aid  in 
the  development  of  truth;  besides  which,  on  thisaswell 
b.s  on  every  other  question,  there  is  nothing  worthy  of 
our  pursuit. 

The  preventive  means  which  may  be  stated'  as  grow- 
ing out  of  the  views  takeh  in  the  foregoing  essay  ai*e  iit 
some  respects  the  same  as  have  been  pointed  out  by 
many  other  writers  on  the  subject  of  yellow  fever. 

The  most  important  which  occur  to  me  are  as  follows: 

The  wharves  should  be  carried  out  to  low  water  mark, 
»nd  instead  of  the  docks  intersecting  them  as  they  now 
do,  their  whole  extent  should  present  an  even  surface 
and  be  faced  with  stone.  They  should  be  covered  with 
a  deep  layer  of  sand,  and  paved  as  the  streets  aire  gene- 
rally. 

Vessels  of  every  description  at  the  wharves  should  be 
inspected  by  the  port  Phj'sician  or  some  other  officer 
before  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  yellow  fever  ap- 
pears. All  ballast  should  be  removed  and  the  vessels 
requiring  it  cleansed  and  whitewashed,  and  frequently 
ventilated  with  wind-sails. 

No  vessels  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  city  du- 
ring the  sickly  season  without  previous  cai-eful  inspec- 
tion at  the  Lazaretto;  and  when  required,-  to  be  tho- 
roughly cleansed  and  purified. 

None  of  the  buildings  facing  the' river  should  be  occu- 
pied as  dwelling  houses;  and  the  higher  they  are  and 
the  fartlier  they  recede  from  the  watei-'s  edge  the  bet- 
ter. They  should  only  be  visited  dm-ing  the  day,  and  if 
the  weatlier  be  damp,  or  if  obliged  to  be  in  them  at 
night,  the  windows  should  be  closed  and  the  dooreshut. 
A  moderate  fire  kept  in  the  apartments  occupied,  or 
unslacked  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  or  some  substance  ra- 
pidly absorbing  moisture,  would  offer  additional  se- 
curity. 

Those  persons  visiting  the  whar^'es  or  streets  adjacent 
to  the  river,  afler  night  in  the  sickly  season,  should  use 
a  handkerchief,  or  some  other  veil. 

All  intersections  of  the  city  b}'  canals/  or  the  inti*oduc- 
tion  in  any  way  of  a  large  body  of  water  within  the  limits 
of  a  crowded  po])ulation  should  be  forever  prevented, 
as  they  would  increase  the  chances  of  the  appearance 
of  yellow  fever  in  proportion  to  their  number  and  ex- 
tent. 


actually  produce  disease  and  lessen  the  security  of  life 
in  situations  which  were  before  perfectly  healtliy  (and 
Which  will  be  the  case  I  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt) 
is  it  not  worth  while  to  pause  and  consider  the  contested 
question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  canals  and  rail 
roads,  connecrcd  (as  I  really  believe  it  is)  with  the  pre- 
servation of  millions  of  lives?  How  often  do  we  make  our 
cupiditj'  accessary  to  our  miseries'  And  this  is  the  case 
too  often  w  ith  governments  as  well  as  individuals.  The 
remark  here  applies  to  the  destniction  of  health;  but  it 
will  jjerhaps  still  more  frequently  appl}  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  morals. 
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SMALL  POX. 

The  subject  of  the  following  report  is  highly  interesting 

to  every  individual,  and  especially  to  every  family. 

FrorU  the  N.  J.  Med.  &  Surg.  Jour. 

l^KOCEEDINGS    OF    THE    MEDICAL    SOCIETT. 

Report  of  the  Cormnittee  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Society  appointed  to  collect  facts  in  relation  to  the  re- 
cent occurrence  of  Small  Pox  in  this  City. 
.  It  having  been  currently  reported  that  several  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  had  lost  their  confidence 
in  vaccination  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  them  wil- 
ling to  recur  to  the  practice  of  inoculation;  and  con- 
sidering the  highly  important  interests  hkely  to  be 
affected  by  such  a  rumour,  the  undersigned  were  ap- 
pointed, on  the  16th  of  February,  a  committee  to  col- 
lect facts  in  relation  to  the  recent  occurrence  of  small 
pox  in  this  city,  and  report  to  the  society.  Accordingly, 
on  the  18th  of  February  last,  they  issued  a  printed  cir- 
cular addressed  to  several  physicians  of  Philadelphia,  of 
which  they  submit  the  following  copy : 

Sir, — Having  been  appointed  a  Committee  from  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Society  to  collect  facts  in  relation 
to  the  recent  occurrence  of  Small  Pox,  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  request  of  you  an  answer  to  the  following 
queries : 

1.  tiave  aiiy  cases  of  Genuine  Small  Pox,  subsequent 
to  Vaccination,-  come  under  youv personal  notice? 

2.  In  such  cases,  what  reasons  have  you  for  beheving 
that  Vaccination  was  properly  performed? 

3.  How  many  cases  of  deaths  from  modified  Small 
Pox  have  come  under  your  pe?:sonal  notice,  and  what 
were  the  circumstances  attending  such  deaths^ 

4.  How  many  cases  of  Small  Pox  subsequent  to  pre- 
vious inoculation  or  natural  Small  Pox  have  come  under 
your  personal  notice  ? 

5.  In  the  last  set  of  cases  have  any  and  how  many 
deaths  occurred? 

6.  Have  any  facts  come  under  your  personal  notice, 
tending  in  any  degree  to  weaken  your  confidence  in 
the  eflicacy  of  Vaccination  as  a  preservative  against  the 
fatal  effects  of  Small  Pox  ? 

An  immediate  reply  to  the  above  queries  will  confer 
a  very  great  favour  on 

Yours  respectfullv, 

EDWAKU  JENNER  COXE, 
D.   FRA^^CIS  CONDIE, 
,  CH.   D.   MEIGS. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  dates,  that  a  very 
prompt  and  kind  attention  was  paid  to  the  above  que- 
ries by  a  considerable  number  of  medical  practitioners, 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  this  community  and  the  profession  at  large; 
among  these,  we  might  enumerate  several  gentlemen, 
•who  at  an  early  period  rendered  tlie  most  signal  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  vaccination,  and  who,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  an  enlarged  experience  and  with  a  more  ma- 
ture judgment,  have  not  lost  any  part  of  their  confi- 
dence in  its  antivariolous  efficacy. 

Your  committee  will  not  refrain  from  an  expression 
of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly,  out  of 
respect  to  the  Medical  Society,  co-operated  in  this  m- 


vestlgation;  this  promptitude  on  their  part  has  been  a 
source  of  heartfelt  satisfaction,  not  a  little  increased 
by  the  proofs  contained  in  their  letters  of  unanimity  as 
to  a  great  and  beneficent  doctrine,  which,  tending  to 
avert  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  human  evils,  deserves, 
hke  the  doctrines  of  religion  and  Uberty,  the  warm  sup- 
port and  cordial  acceptance  of  every  enlightened  citi- 
zen. This  unanimity  so  consoling  to  the  friends  of  vac- 
cination could  not  have  existed,  had  the  doctrines  of 
Jenner  depended  on  unsubstantial  hypotheses  for  their 
only  basis  and  confirmation. 

Although  the  history  of  vaccination  is  a  history  of 
its  uniform  and  ascendant  progress  over  all  obstacles, 
whether  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  avarice,  there  have 
always  been  those,  who,  unwilling  or  anable  to  survey 
the  whole  subject,  which  ought  to  carry  conviction  to 
every  judgment,  have  prefen-ed  to  rely  on  their  own 
limited  experlfence  of  a  few  doubtful  exceptions  and 
reject  the  boon  of  Jenner,  rather  than  yield  assent  to  a 
mass  of  evidence  such  as  has  scarcely  ever  been  accu- 
mulated in  any  department  of  human  investigation. 
The  doubts,  hesitancy  and  fears  of  such  individuals 
ought  not,  and  it  is  believed  will  not,  prevent  the  ex- 
tension and  ultimate  triumph  of  vaccination;  v/hen  tlie 
variolous  contagion,  like  the  Jewish  leprosy,  shall  cease 
to  deform  and  destroy  the  race  of  man.  The  dogma  of 
Willis,  "  Convenlt  enim  homlni  omni,  soli  et  semel, 
variolis  aut  morbillis  affici,"  has  already  ceased  to  be 
true  or  accepted,  however  true  it  might  have  been  an=' 
teriorly  to  the  researches  of  Jennei'. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  anxiety  of  the  pubhc  mind 
and  of  a  very  few  physicians,  in  relation  to  the  prevail- 
ing varioloid  affections,  may  appear  to  derive  some 
grounds  from  the  number  of  persons  who  subsequent  to 
vaccination  have  sustained  an  attack,  your  committee 
find  it  diflficult  to  conceive  of  the  necessity  for  stronger 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  vaccine  than  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  "What  corroboration  in  fact  is 
necessary  or  possible,  where  it  is  admitted,  on  the  expe- 
rience of  half  a  century,  that  mlHlons  of  fives  have  been 
preserved;  that  variola  has  from  some  countries  been 
wholly  exterminated,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  globe  dis- 
armed of  its  dangers  and  deformity;  that  thousands  of 
individuals,  protected  by  its  means,  have  been  inocu- 
lated, and  with  impunity  exposed  to  the  concentrated 
contagion  of  small  pox;  in  fine,  since  the  growing  lights 
of  experience  and  philosophy  t6ach  both  reason  and  tha 
senses  that  the  doctrine  of  Jenner  is  incontrovertibly 
true'' 

But  tlie  pubUc  mind,  in  all  the  concerns  of  health, 
derives  its  impress,  in  a  great  measure,  from  that  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  it  is  true,  that  some  mdividuals 
in  this  citv  have  freely  expressed  their  doubts  and  ap- 
prehensions in  relation  to  varioloid  susceptibility.  The 
ignorance  of  the  pubhc  in  relation  to  the  laws  of  the 
vital  actions  is  not  a  matter  of  astonishment  or  a  subject 
of  censure;  and  the  alarm  so  naturally  created  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  severe  vaj-loloid  eruption  can  only  be 
allayed  by  the  soothing  and  confident  voice  of  the  phy- 
sician: but  that  the  latter,  also,  should  take  the  alarm, 
and  concur  in  giving  wings  to  rumour,  is  a  circumstance 
most  deeply  to  be  regretted. 

It  is  scarce  necessary  to  state  to  the  society,  that  thii 
can  only  arise  from  imperfect  or  erroneous  v:ews  of  ^ 
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power  of  certain  causes  to  modify,  and  that  permanently, 
the  physical  constitution  of  man. 

The  proposition  to  be  solved  in  the  premises  is  not^ 
whether  any  cause  can  so  change  the  structure,  tn-itahi- 
lity  and  seiviibiUfy  of  the  living  tissues  as  to  incapacitate 
them  from  sufFering"  a  second  impression  from  a  similar 
cause;  for  there  is  no  physiologist  who  will  deny  the 
affirmative  to  be  true.  Mankind  wish  to  know  whether 
vaccina  can  so  change  the  stmcture  or  properties  of  the 
tissues,  as  to  render  them  unsusceptible  of  the  impres- 
sions of  variola.  This  is  the  question  which  agitates  the 
public  mind:  Shall  ive  be  safe  from  small  pox  if  we  are 
vaccinated?  The  committee,  willing  to  leave  out  of  the 
question  all  the  testimony  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
the  by-gone  experience  of  the  whole  United  States,  are 
prepared  to  answer,  from  the  documents  now  on  the 
table,  yes: — these  documents  prove  it  incontestibly. 
The  Society  will  hear  tliem  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
report. 

Who  doubts  that  measles^  once  suffered,  incapacitates 
that  individual,  in  all  future  time,  from  undergoing-  the 
same  pathological  state  i"  And  yet  what  practitioner,  of 
a  few  years'  standing,  has  not  witnessed  a  second  attack 
of  rubeola?  Is  not  the  same  thing  true  as  regards  paro- 
titis, vai'icella,  scarlatina,  pertussis,  &.c.^  Confessedly, 
these  diseases  have  been  known  to  attack  a  second,  and 
even  third  time,  in  numerous  instances,  ever  since  they 
first  became  the  subjects  of  medical  histor}',  and  this 
too,  without  invalidating  the  trutli  of,  or  preventing  the 
public  i-eliance  on,  the  general  rule,  thai  an  attack  is 
only  sustained  once  hy  each  individual. 

If  this  point  be  conceded,  it  may  be  used  as  an  unan- 
swerable argument  against  those  who  have  so  causelessly 
abandoned  their  faith  in  the  guardian  power  of  vaccina- 
tion; for  it  shows  that  exceptions  to  tlie  modifying  power 
occur  in  all  diseases. 

The  constitutions  of  men  being  not  all  alike,  one  in- 
dividual may  suffer  severely  with  an  undoubted  rubeola 
or  variola,  without  undergoing  that  perfect  and  exempt- 
ing modification  which,  in  another,  is  effected  by  a  much 
slighter  attack, — hence,  we  not  veiy  unfrequently  find 
that  individuals,  (as  in  the  patients  noticed  by  Dr.  Otto 
and  Dr.  Condie)  who  are  deeply  pitted  from  the  pustu- 
lar suppuiations  of  the  small  pox,  are  attacked  a  second 
time,  while  those,  on  whom  the  an-ows  of  pestilence 
left  not  a  single  trace,  escape  a  second  assault  entirely, 
though  frequently  and  openly  exposed  to  the  contagion. 
In  this  place,  we  may  take  occasion  to  say,  that  it  is 
probable  that  greater  malignity  of  the  virus  or  miasma 
will  be  found  to  occasion  a  renewed  attack  in  those  par- 
tially protected  constitutions  which,  under  its  ordinary 
ratio  of  intensity,  would  have  remained  wholly  undis- 
turbed. And  such  an  hypothesis  may  be  reasonably 
adduced  in  explanation  of  the  more  frequent  occurrence 
of  varioloid  disease  since  the  epidemic  constitution  first 
manifested  itself  in  Scotland.  Not  only  has  it  "been  pro- 
ved that  the  human  constitution  is  susceptible  of  such 
modification  of  textural  or  vital  properties  by  the  con- 
tagious diseases,  it  has  been  clearly  shown  in  Germany, 
that  even  medicinal  plants  a.vc  capable  of  withdrawing 
us  from  the  influence  of  these  contigions:  thus,  bella- 
donna, which  in  certain  doses  produces  a  scarlet  efflor- 
escence or  inflammation  of  the  skin,  is  habitually  re- 
sorted to  by  man}'  practitioners  in  that  country,  to  anti- 
cipate, as  by  a  substituent  and  safe  inoculation,  the  more 
dangerous  or  mortal  assaidt  of  scarlatina;  a  pnictice  by 
means  of  which  many  lives  have  already  been  rescued 
from  a  premature  termination.  This  homaopatliic  prac- 
tice is  but  a  result  of  the  original  proposition  of  Dr. 
Jenner. 

Jenner's  immortality  is  due  to  this,  that  he  first  invent- 
ed and  successfully  practised  tlie  art  of  substituting  a 
mild  and  safe  animal  poison,  to  effect  tirat  modification 
of  the  constitution  which  ]jreviously  had  only  been  pro- 
duced by  a  harsh  and  often  mortal  one. 

Your  committee  will  not  here  use  arguments  to  prove 
that  vaccina  is  a  substitute  in  this  operation  for  small  pox; 


or  that  it  produces,  without  pain  or  hazard,  an  equal,  if 
not  superior,  protective  modification  of  the  physical 
constitution.  They  leave  this  question  to  be  again  de- 
cided on  a  review  of  our  correspondence,  as  it  has  al- 
ready been  for  the  millionth  time  in  vai-ious  parts  of 
the  globe. 

Much  of  the  hesitation  and  error  at  present  prevailing 
among  us  has  arisen  fi-om  the  circumstance,  that  the 
early  friends  of  vaccination,  like  those  of  inoculation, 
believed  and  boasted  too  much:  they  boldly  asserted 
that  vaccination  was  a  perfect  safeguard  in  all  cases; 
and  that,-  too,  in  the  face  of  numerous  facts,  demonsti*a- 
bly  proving  that  the  most  violent  course  of  small  pox 
could  not  always  withdraw  the  sufferer  from  the  power 
of  a  second  infection.  It  is  not  sui-prising  that  tlie  ene- 
mies of  vaccination  should  have  seized  upon  the  excep- 
tions, to  show  that,  as  a  part  of  the  doctrine  was  ontrue, 
the  whole  might  or  must  be  so.  Such  is  actually  the 
state  of  things  in  this  city;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  if  the 
public  could  be  once  completely  enlightened  as  to  the 
7-eal  degree  of  efficacy,  these  exceptions  would  weigh 
not  a:  feather  against  the  general  tenor  and  amount  of 
our  success,  absolute  and  perfect.  Mr.  James  Moore, 
author  of  the  histories  of  vaccination  and  small  pox^ 
admits  that  he  had  been  one  of  these  assertors  of  indis- 
ciiminate  success,  and  notices  the  ill  effect  of  such  mis- 
takes, but  he  reformed,  and  corrected  his  eiTor,  as  mos€ 
enlightened  persons  have  done  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
The  miserably  lean  and  me^gi'e  state  of  the  medical 
press  in  this  countiy,  which  has  given  us  no  copy  of 
those  works  and  many  others  on  the  same  subject,  must 
be  charged  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  error  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean;  else  it  would  be  incredible  that  so 
many  years  of  experience  and  such  reiterated  announce- 
ments should  have  left  any  part  of  the  profession  in  ig^ 
norance  of  their  mistake.  If  the  public  had  been  told 
how  far  they  could  rely,  tliey  would  never  have  beer^ 
disappointed. 

The  varioloid  epidemics  have  produced,  it  is  said,  a 
larger  amount  of  exceptions  than  had  been  noticed  pre- 
viously to  their  occurrence  in  Scotland  and  England, 
where  they  appeared  first  about  the  year  1813,  and 
where  they  excited  the  wonder  and  astonishment  of 
the  people,  who  had  so  long  rested  in  a  confident  and 
undisturbed  security  under  the  guai'dianship  of  the  vac- 
cine. 

Your  committee  are  not  disposed  to  deny,  that  since 
the  year  1813  a  far  greater  number  of  vaccinated  per- 
sons have  been  attacked  by  a  mild  and  modified  small 
pox,  than  had  antecedently  to  that  year  been  effected 
by  it;  bnt  this  circumstance,  which  has  occasioned  such 
great  consternation  and  fear,  will,  on  a  candid  inquir}% 
be  seen  to  redo»ind  greatly  to  the  credit  and  promotion, 
instead  of  to  the  defeat  and  overthi-ow,  of  the  Jennerian 
doctrine  and  practice. 

This  is  undeniably  true,  as  to  the  popular  confidence 
in  Europe;  for  it  may  be  safely  averred,  that  the  vario- 
loid epidemics,  especially  those  of  Norwich  and  Edin- 
burgh, have  confirmed  and  established  its  credit  with 
t!ie  inhabitants,  who,  while  they  have  beheld  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  avaccinated  individual  affected  with  a  mild 
and  modified  variola,  frequently  met  with  a  severer 
form  of  the  disease  in  those  wlio  had  previously  under- 
gone the  natural  or  inoculated  small  pox.  Finding  an 
invariable  security  neither  from  inoculation  nor  vaccina- 
tion, they  have  learned  to  prefer  the  latter,  as  the  most 
invariable  and  complete  protection.  The  documents 
on  the  table  teach  us  that  the  same  results  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  exactly  similar  occurrences  of  the  pre- 
vailing epidemic  of  this  city. 

AVhile  on  thio  topic  of  exceptions,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  observe  that  there  are  many  circumstances  to  be 
ofiered  in  explanation  and  excuse  of  this  greatly  aug^ 
n\cnted  occurrence  of  modified  small  pox.  The  histoiy 
of  the  genuine  disease  is  full  of  examples,  showing  its 
greater  violence,  prevalence  and  mortality  at  one  time, 
or   during  one  epidemic  constitution,  tlaan  an  other. 
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In  some  seasons  it  was  a  mild  and  safe  disease,  if  com-        Our  present  population  amounts  to  about  140,000 
pared   with   its   deadly   ravages  and   infectiousness  in    souls;  and  we  infer,  from  the  most  careful  inquliy  we 


others.  Possibly,  the  rare  appearance  of  varioloid  erup 
tions,  previously  to  the  outbreaking  of  the  Scottish  epi- 
demic, maj^  have  depended  on  the  mildness  of  the  an- 
tecedent constitution;  and  it  is  conceived  that  this  sup- 
position derives  support  from  the  exceeding"  great  mor- 
tality of  small  pox  occurring  in  the  unprotected  since 
that  period,  and  from  the  fact  that  secondary  small  pox, 
or  that  taking  place  in  persons  who  had  previously  been 
variolated,  is  infinitely  more  common  and  obvious,  with- 
in the  last  fifteen  years,  than  it  had  been  in  any  equal 
previous  duration:  so  common  has  this  occurrence  be- 
come, that  some  have  imagined  a  new  and  undescribed 
disease,  or  have  regarded  it  as  an  epidemic  varicella: 
but  without  seeking  in  these  phenomena  the  evidences 
of  a  new  and  unheai-d  of  epidemic,  we  may  more  ration- 
ally refer  them  to  an  augmented  intensity  and  malignan- 
cy of  the  variolous  miasma.  Moreover,  has  not  the  pre- 
cious boon  of  Jenner  lost,  by  our  familiarity  with  it, 
some  degree  of  that  almost  sacred  respect  with  which 
its  inestimable  wortli  ought  to  inspire  the  minds  of  phy- 
sicians, who  are  its  sole  depositories?  Did  not  a  long 
impunity  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  render  us  forget- 
ful of  the  precepts  of  this  momentous  subject?  Hun- 
dreds of  persons  have  been  vaccinated  by  those  who 
were  totally  unqualified  to  judge  of  the  genuine  or  faulty 
character  of  vaccina.  Is  thei'e  not  a  common  disregard 
to  the  state  of  the  skin  and  the  other  requisite  provisions 
for  its  successful  application?  Do  not  three  or  four 
careless  inspections  of  the  vesicle  commonly  suffice  for 
all  attention  and  cautiousness;  and  as  to  the  records  of 
cases,  what  are  they  more  than  a  loose  charge  in  the 
day  book,  or  a  treacherous  reminiscence  of  a  long  for- 
gotten and  common  event? 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  may  cite  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  vaccine  virus  in  this  country,  every  speci- 
men of  which  is  probably  derived  in  a  line  direct  from  ori- 
ginal samples  sent  from  Europe  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy 
ago.  It  is  a  very  common  and  loud  complaint  that  we 
do  not  communicate  vaccine  so  readily  and  certainly  as 
we  could  some  years  since;  and  one  of  our  i-espected 
correspondents,  Richard  Harlan,  M.  D.  suggests  that 
this  may  be  owing  to  a  deterioration  of  the  lymph.  He 
recommends  that  it  should  be  regenerated  by  resorting 
again  to  its  original  source. 

Having  akeady  hinted  at  the  sentiment  which  has 
found  some  degree  of  currency,  viz.  that  the  existing 
epidemic  owes  its  rise  to  a  poison  different  from  genu- 
ine variola,  we  will,  without  entering  into  a  discussion 
of  the  subject,  remark  that,  from  the  documents  before 
us,  we  remain  convinced, 

1.  That  the  disease,  when  affecting  persons  not  pre- 
viously variolated  or  vaccinated,  is  the  genuine  small  pox 
of  authors : 

2.  That  in  those  who  have  previously  had  variola  or 
vaccina,  it  is  small  pox  modified  more  or  less,  by  the 
state  of  the  constitution: 

3.  That  modified  small  pox,  or  varioloid,  as  it  is  com- 
monly termed,  may,  as  to  sjmptoms,  approximate  inde- 
finitely near  to  the  clearly  defined  characters  of  genuine 
variola. 

With  regard  to  the  average  number  of  absolute  ex- 
emptions from  variolous  influence  obtained  by  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  vaccination,  your  committee  cannot  ofler 
any  positive  information,  for  want  of  official  documents. 
In  France,  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  of  persons 
remained  completely  exempt  during  a  lapse  of  thirteen 
years.  And  in  this  citv,  small  pox  found  not  a  single 
victim  in  the  years  1812^  13,  14, 15,  20,  21  and  22.* 


have  been  ablp  to  make,  that  80,000  of  these  depend 
solely  on  vaccina  for  their  protection  against  small  pox. 
One  hundred  persons  died  here  with  variola  in  the  yeai' 
1827;  and  alliiough  the  mortality  bills  contain  no  reports 
under  the  head  of  varioloid  or  modified  small  pox;  our 
documents  show  that  ten  persons  are  said  to  have 
died  witl\  variolous  disease  subsequent  to  vaccination, 
and  that  nine  persons  perished  in  the  same  way  after 
previous  small  pox.  We  will  examine  the  pretensions 
of  these  cases  in  another  place. 

Drs.  Mitchell  and  Bell,  in  their  valuable  communica- 
tion on  the  epidemic  of  1823-4,  state  that  of  248  cases 
of  the  disease  natural  and  modified,  that  came  under 
their  notice,  92  proved  fatal;  to  wit,  unprotected  85 — 
previous  small  pox  6 — vaccinated  1.  This  table  alone 
contains  convincing  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  vaccina- 
tion. 

C.  Comegys,  Esq.  President  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
obligingly  transmitted  to  us  a  table  (furnished  by  Mr. 
Jos.  Pryor,  clerk  to  the  Board)  of  the  cases  of  disease 
reported  to  the  Board  since  their  proclamation  in  April 
last. 

From  the  1st  of  April  to  31st  December,  1827, 

Small  pox, 

aiodified  small  pox. 

Variola, 
From  1st  January  1828  to  19th  February, 

Small  pox, 


181 
4 
6 

48 

239 


From  1st  April  to  31st  December,  1827, 

A^arioloid, 
Fj'om  1st  Januan-  to  19th  February,  1828, 
Do. 


124 

49 

173 


*  Dr.  Luder  of  Altona  states  that  of  234,959  persons 
subjected  to  vaccination  in  Holstein,  from  the  years 
1801  to  1822,  only  two  individuals  had  been  affected 
with  small  pox,  so  late  as  the  year  1824;  while  in  the 
same  period  of  time,  only  one  person  had  been  attacked 


The  respective  numbers  are  177  and  235. 

From  the  clerk's  letter  it  will  be  seen,  as  above,  that 
in  obedience  to  the  requisitions  of  the  proclamation, 
there  have  been  reported,  from  the  1st  of  April  1827  to 
tlie  19th  of  Febniary  1828,  412  cases  of  disease,  under 
the  several  denominations  of  small  pox,  modified  small 
pox,  variola  and  varioloid:  but,  inasmuch  as  many  prac- 
titioners have  not  reported  their  modified  cases  at  all, 
and  many  persons  have  had  it  so  lightly  as  to  require  no 
medical  prescription,  we  ai'e  led  to  believe  that  about 
1000  cases  of  the  disease  have  occurred  both  under  its 
genuine,  and  mitigated  aspect.  Supposing  then  that 
235  cases  of  genuine  variola  had  occurred  up  to  the  19th 
of  last  month,  we  liave  a  balance  of  765  cases,  to  place 
under  the  heads  of  sm^iU  pox  subsequent  to  variola,  and 
small  pox  subsequent  to  vaccina.  The  committee  will 
not  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  appropriate  to 
the  two  last  divisions.  They  only  suggest,  that  at  least 
80,000  vaccinated  persons  inhabit  this  city.  The  ratio 
of  the  unprotected  and  variolated  is  not  to  be  found. 

[Then  follows  an  {ibsti-act  of  the  replies  to  the  circu- 
lar letter  which  we  omit;  as  it  would  occupy  too  much 
space. -^We  may  insert  it  next  week.] 

From  the  condensed  view  of  the  testimony  furnished 
to  us  by  a  very  great  number  of  highly  respectable  prac- 
titioners, the  committee  were  tempted  to  trespass  no 
further  on  your  time  by  presenting  additional  observa- 
tions, being  persuaded  that  no  candid  mind  could  remain 
in  doubt,  either  as  to  the  value  of  vaccination  as  a  pro- 
phylactic in  the  case  under  consideration,  or  as  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  medical  profession  in  this  city  towards 


by  modified  small  pox,  out  of  447,605  who  were  vacci- 
ated  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark. 
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it;  but,  although  not  one  dissentient  voice  has  been 
raised,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  make  a  few  further  re- 
marks.    And 

1.  These  documents  show  that  varioloid  disease  has 
attacked  both  variolated  and  vaccinated  persons. 

2.  Of  the  whole  number  of  variolated  cases,  say  seven 
hundred  and  sixty -five,  far  the  largest  proportion  occur- 
red in  vaccinated  persons,  a  circumstance  which,  as  a 
naked  proposition,  might  tend  to  exalt  the  public  con- 
fidence in  inoculation  at  the  expense  of  vaccination. — 
Now,  although  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  with  any  pre- 
tensions to  preciseness  the  just  allotment  of  the  two  or- 
ders of  cases,  enougii  has  been  said,  to  indicate  that  the 
susceptibility  to  varioloid  is  not  very  greatly  different 
under  both  sorts  of  protection.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  at  least  eig-hty  thousand  vaccinated  persons  reside 
in  this  city;  while  there  are  not  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand, and  probably  even  a  smaller  number  of  variolated 
persons;  hence,  on  the  supposition  of  an  exactly  equal 
susceptibility,  we  ought  to  find  four  cases  of  varioloid 
after  vaccine,  to  one  case  of  the  the  same  affection  sub- 
sequent to  variola. 

In  the  documents,  ten  deaths  are  reported  as  having 
occurred  from  small  pox  subsequent  to  vaccination, 
while  nine  are  cited  as  proofs  of  the  failure  of  variola  to 
protect  the  constitution.  Let  us  examine  a  little  the 
circumstances  of  the  ten  fatal  cases,  and  we  shall  see  if 
they  can  be  fairly  cited.  For  example  out  of  the  four 
reported  from  the  personal  observation  of  Dr.  Brinckle, 
one,  Catherine  Brown,  was  doing  well  until  an  abortion 
with  uterine  hemon-hage  took  place,  after  which  she 
changed  for  the  worse  and  finally  lost  her  life. 

The  cases  of  Epply  and  Morris,  which  were  under 
treatment  four  and  five  days  respectively,  are  liable  to 
be  questioned.  No  positive  record  is  given  of  then- 
having  been  vaccinated:  the  only  assurance  is  derived 
from  their  own  assertions.  Even  the  case  of  Spencer 
Jackson,  who  died  in  the  hospital  seventeen  days  after 
his  admission,  is  obnoxious  to  the  same  doubts,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  protracted  duration.  And  it  is  easier  to 
believe  that  all  these  individuals  had  undergone  a  spuri- 
ous form  of  vaccine  than  that  vaccine  should  have  failed 
to  protect  them. 

Dr.  Bond's  case  is  considered  by  him  as  extremely 
questioiKible.  Dr.  Fox's  case  may  be  admitted  as  an 
example  of  death  from  small  pox  subsequent  to  vaccina- 
tion. The  known  character  of  the  eminent  and  consci- 
entiously cautious  individual  who  had  vaccinated  the  un- 
fortunate gentleman  forbids  us  to  doubt  that  he  consider- 
ed his  vaccination  perfectly  satisfactory,  or  that  he  could 
be  mistaken  in  its  character. 

Dr.  Klapp's  case  is  stated  by  him  to  be  doubtfiil.  Of 
Dr.  Moore's  fatal  eases  only  two  occun-ed  in  1827,  8. — 
The  woman  when  taken  sick  was  suffering  under  a  cold, 
and  was  labouring  under  an  attack  of  pneumonia  ty- 
phodes  when  the  Dr.  saw  her  on  the  third  day  of  the 
eruption:  she  died  on  the  fifth  day.  Ths  .second  wo- 
man died,  on  the  sixteenth  day,  of  a  secondary  fever 
which  carne  on  after  the  pock  turned. 

There  will  be  no  reason  to  charge  the  committee  with 
want  of  candour  If  they  reject  both  these  examples  of 
death  from  small  pox  after  reputed  vaccination.  The 
pneumonia  typhodea  has  no  necessary  connexion  with 
variola,  and  the  woman's  death  ought  rather  to  be 
charged  on  that  terrific  complication  tlian  on  an  implied 
impotency  of  the  vaccine.  The  second  case  from  its 
long  duration  and  other  phenomena  seems  to  have  been 
an  unmodified  small  pox.  No  fatal  case  of  modified 
small  pox  has  been  adduced.  In  neither  case  is  there 
furnished  an  authentic  record  of  the  vaccination, — which 
ought  therefore  to  be  deemed  hypothetical.  Lastly, 
Dr.  Wiltbank's  case,  occurring  before  the  constitution 
had  been  modified  by  the  maturity  of  the  vaccine  vesi- 
cle, proves  notliing  against  its  value  and  efficacy. 

Thus  we  may,  without  the  least  want  of  candour, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  only  one  death  from  small 
pox  after  vaccination  has  occurred  in  Philadelphia  dur- 


ing the  year  1827,  among  eighty  thousand  vaccinated 
persons  and  during  the  prevalence  of  a  most  malignant 
and  mortal  small  pox,  wliile  several  individuals  have  lost 
their  lives  from  small  pox  after  they  had  already  gone 
once  through  the  disease.  It  appears  then  clearly  that 
vaccination  ought  to  lose  nothing  of  the  public  confi- 
dence; and,  as  a  protection  from  the  fatal  effects  of  ge- 
nuine small  pox,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  it  is  in 
every  sense  to  be  preferred  to  inoculation. 

Let  the  public  be  well  informed  with  regard  to  the 
real  degree  of  efficacy  of  the  vaccine  virus — let  them  be 
no  longer  told,  it  will  positively  shield  them  from  the  as- 
sault of  small  pox  in  any  shape  and  every  instance. — 
They  will  confide  in  it  if  we  point  them  to  the  physi- 
cians who  rely  on  it  for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and 
children,  and  defended  by  "the  egls  of  Jenner,"  walk 
unharmed  themselves  amidst  the  arrows  of  pestilence 
and  death. 

EDWARD  JENT^ER  COXE, 
b.  FRANCIS  CONDIE, 
CH.  D.  MEIGS. 
The  committee  have  received  several  communica- 
tions, in  reply  to  their  queries,  since  the  above  report 
was  finished;  and  they  regret  that  the  lateness  of  the 
period  at  which  they  arrived  prevented  their  incorpora- 
tion into  the  body  of  the  report.     The  writers  are  Dr. 
"W.  Carill  Brewster;  Dr.  J.  Green;  Dr.  Joseph  Harts- 
horne;  Dr.  B.  S.  Janney;  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Nancrede,  vac- 
cine physician  for  the  city;  Dr.  O.  H.  Taylor;  Dr.  H. 
Walton;  and  Dr.  J.  Uhler,  jr. 

We  can  only  briefly  state  that  they  support  by  their 
communications  the  Mdiole  mass  of  the  evidence  given 
above.  Their  experience  (in  some  very  considerable) 
has  not,  in  the  least  degree,  tended  to  destroy  their  con- 
fidence in  vaccination;  whose  preservative  efficacy  has 
been  found  sufficient,  by  a  part  of  these  gentlemen,  to 
defend  them  from  the  contagion  of  small  pox,  though 
repeatedly  exposed  to  it  in  their  professional  intercourse 
with  the  sick.  Their  letters  are  submitted,  with  the 
rest  of  the  documents,  to  tlie  disposal  of  the  Society. 

Certain  CONDITIONS  and  CONCESSIONS  agreed 
upon  hy  William  Penn,  Proprietary  and  Governor  of 
the  Province  o/Pensilvania,  and  those  who  are  the  ad- 
ventwers  and  purchasers  in  the  said  province,-  the  llth 
of  July,  One  Thousand  Six  Hundred  and  Eighty-mu. 

That  so  soon  as  it  pleaseth  God  that  the  above  persons 
arrive  there,  a  certain  quantity  of  land  or  ground  plat 
shall  be  laid  put  for  a  large  town  or  city,  in  the  most 
convenient  place  upon  the  river  for  health  and  naviga- 
tion; and  every  purchaser  and  adventurer,  shall,  by  lot, 
have  so  much  land  therein  as  will  answer  to  the  propor- 
tion which  he  hath  bought  or  taken  up  upon  rent.  But 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Surveyors  shall  consider  what 
roads  or  hlghw.iys  will  be  necessary  to  the  cities,  towns, 
or  through  the  lands.  Great  roads  from  city  to  city  not 
to  contain  less  than  forty  feet  in  breadth,  shall  be  first 
laid  out  and  declared  to"  be  for  highways,  before  the  di- 
vidend of  acres  be  laid  out  for  tlie  purchaser,  and  the 
like  observation  to  be  had  for  the  streets  in  the  towns 
and  cities,  that  there  may  be  convenient  roads  and 
streets  preserved,  not  to  be  encroached  upon  by  any 
planter  or  builder,  that  none  may  build  irregularly  to 
the  damage  of  another.  In  this,  custom  governs. 
II. 

That  the  land  in  the  town  be  laid  out  together  after 
the  proportion  o^ten  thousatida-crcs  of  the  whole  countiy ; 
that  is  two  hundred  acres,  if  the  place  vill  bear  it:  How- 
ever, that  the  proportion  be  by  lot,  and  entire,  so  as 
those  that  desire  to  be  together,  especially  those  that 
are  by  the  catalogue  laid  together,  may  be  so  laid  to- 
gether botli  in  the  town  and  country. 
HI. 

That  when  the  country-lots  are  laid  out,  every  pur- 
chaser from  one,^housand  to  ten  thmsand  acres,  or  more, 
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not  to  have  above  one  thousand  acres  together,  unless 
in  three  years  they  plant  a  family  upon  every  thousand 
acres;  biit  that  all  such  as  purchase  together.  He  tog-eth- 
er; and  if  as  many  as  comply  with  this  condition,  that  the 
whole  be  laid  out  together. 

IV. 
That  where  any  number  of  purchasers,  more  or  less, 
whose  number  of  acres  amounts  to  five  or  ten  thousand 
acres,  desire  to  sit  together  in  a  lot  or  township,  they 
shall  have  their  lot  or  township  cast  together,  in  such 
places  as  have  convenient  harbours,  or  navigable  rivers 
attending  it,  if  such  can  be  found;  and  in  case  any  one 
or  more  purchasers  plant  not  according  to  agreement  in 
this  concc*-  ion,  to  the  prejudice  of  others  of  the  same 
township,  upon  complaint  thereof  made  to  the  Governor 
or  his  deputy,  with  assistance,  they  may  award  (if  they 
see  cause)  that  the  complaining  purchaser  may,  paying 
the  survey-money,  and  purchase-money,  and  interest 
thereof,  be  entitled,  enrolled  and  lawfully  invested  in 
the  lands  so  not  seated. 

V. 
That  the  proportion  of  lands  that  shall  be  laid  out  in 
the  first  great  town  or  city,  for  every  purchaser,  shall 
be  after  the  proportion  of  ten  acres  for  every  Jive  hun- 
dred acres  purchased,  if  the  place  will  allow  it. 
VI. 
That  notwithstanding  there  be  no  mention  made  in 
the  several  deeds  made  to  the  purchaser,  yet  the  said 
William  Perm  does  accord  and  declare,  that  all  rivers, 
rivulets,  woods  and  under-woods,  waters,  water-courses, 
quarries,  mines  and  minerals  (except  mines  royal)  shall 
be  freely  and  fully  enjoyed,  and  wholly,  by  the  purcha- 
sers into  whose  lot  they  fall. 
VII. 
Tha,t  for  every  fifty  acres  that  shall  be  allotted  to  a 
Ser%-ant  at  the  end  of  his  service,  his  quit  rent  shall  be 
two  shillings  per  annum,  and  the  Master  or  owner  of  the 
servant,  when  he  shall  take  up  the  other  fifty  acres,  his 
quit  rent  shall  be  four  shillings  by  the  year,   or  if  the 
Master  of  the  Servant  (by  reason  in  the  indentures  he  is 
so  obliged  to  do)  allot  out  to  the  servant  fifty  acres  in 
his  own  division,  the  said  master  shall  have  on  demand 
allotted  him  from  the  Governor,  the  one  hundred  acres 
at  the  chief  rent  of  six  shillings  per  annum. 
VIII. 
And  for  the  encouragement  of  such  as  are  ingenious 
and  willing  to  search  out  gold  and  silver  mines  in  this 
province,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  they  shall  have  liberty 
to  bore  and  dig  in  any  man's  property,  fully  paying  the 
damage  done;  and  in  case  a  discovery  should  be  m.ade, 
that  the  discoverer  have  one  fifth,  the  owner  of  the  soil 
(if  not  the  discoverer)  a  tenth  part,  the  governor  two- 
fifths,  and  the  rest  to  the  public  treasurj',  saving  to  the 
king  the  share  reserved  b}'  patent. 
IX. 
In  every  hundred  thousand  acres,  the  governor  and 
proprietary,  by  lot,  reserveth  ten  to  himself,  which  shall 
lie  but  in  one  place. 

X. 
That  eveiy  man  shall  be  bound  to  plant  or  man  so 
much  of  his  share  of  land  as  shall  be  set  out  and  survey- 
ed, within  three  years  after  it  is  so  set  out  and  siu-veyed, 
or  else  it  shall  be  lawful  for  new  comers  to  be  settled 
thereupon,  paying  to  them  their  surve}-money,  and 
they  go  up  higher  for  their  shares. 
XI. 
There  shall  be  no  buying  and  selling,  be  it  with  an  In- 
dian, or  among  one  another,  of  any  goods  to  be  export- 
ed, but  what  shall  be  performed  in  public  market,  when 
such  places  shall  be  set  apart  or  erected,  where  they 
shall  pass  the  public  stamp  or  mark.  If  bad  ware,  and 
prized  as  good,  or  deceitful  in  proportion  or  weiglit,  to 
forfeit  the  value  as  if  good  and  full  w'eight  and  propor- 
tion, to  the  public  treasury  of  the  province,  whether  it 
be  the  mercliandize  of  the  Indian,  or  that  of  the  Plan- 
ters. 


XII. 

And  forasmuch  as  it  is  not  usual  with  the  planters,  to 
over-reach  the  poor  natives  of  the  country  in  trade,  by 
goods  not  being  good  of  the  kind,  or  debased  with  mix- 
tures,   with  which  they  are  sensibly    aggrieved,  it    is 
agreed,  whatever  is  sold  to  tlie  Indians,  in  consideration 
of  their  furs  shall  be  sold  in  the  market  place,  and  there 
suffer  the  test,  whether  good  or  bad;  if  good,  to  pass; 
if  not  good,  not  to  be  sold  for  good,  that  the  natives 
may  not  be  abused  nor  provoked. 
XIII. 
That  no  man  shall,  by  any  ways  or  means,  in  word  or 
deed,  affront  or  wrong  any  Indian,  but  he  shall  incur 
the  same  penalty  of  the  law  as  if  he  had  committed  it 
against  his  fellow  planter;  and  if  any  Indian  shall  abuse, 
in  word  or  deed,   any  planter  of  this  province,  that  he 
shall  not  be  his  own  judge  upon  the  Indian,  but  he  shall 
make  his  complaint  to  the  governor  of  the  p.ovince,  or 
his  lieutenant  or  deputy,   or  some  inferior  magistrate 
near  him,  who  shall  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  take 
care  with  the  king  of  the  said  Indian,  that  all  reasonable 
satisfaction  be  made  to  the  said  injured  planter. 
XIV. 
That  all  differences  between  the  planters  and  the 
natives,  shall  also  be  ended  by  twelve  men,  that  is  by 
six  planters  and  six  natives,  that  so  we  may  live  friendly- 
together  as  much  as  in  us  lieth,  preventing  ail  occa- 
sions of  heart-burnings  and  mischief. 
XV. 
That  the  Indians  shall  have  liberty  to  do  all  things 
relating  to  improvement  of  their  ground,  and  providing 
sustenance  for  their  families,  that  any  of  the  plantei-s 
shall  enjoy. 

XVI. 
That  the  laws  as  to  slanders,  drunkenness,  swearing, 
cursing,  pride  in  apparel,  trespasses,  distresses,  reple- 
vins, weights  and  measures,  shall  be  the  same  as  in  En- 
gland, till  altered  by  law  in  this  province. 
XVII. 
That  all  shall  mark  their  hogs,  sheep,  and  other  cat- 
tle, and  what  are  not  marked  within  three  months  after 
it  is  in  their  possession,  be  it  young  or  old,  it  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  governor,  that  so  people  may  be  com- 
pelled to  avoid  the  occasion  of  much  strife  between 
planters. 

XVIII. 
That  in  clearing  the  ground,  care  be  taken  to  leave 
one  acre  of  trees  for  every  five  acres  cleared,  especially 
to  preserve  oak  and  mulberries,  for  silk  and  shipping. 
XIX. 
That  all  ship-masters  shall  give  an  account  of  their 
countries,  names,  £:!.ips,  owners,  freights  and  passen- 
gers, to  an  officer  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
which  shall  be  registered  within  two  days  after  their 
arrival;  and  if  they  shall  refuse  so  to  do,  that  then  none 
presume  to  trade  with  them,  upon  forfeiture  thereof; 
and  that  such  masters  be  looked  upon  as  having  an  evil 
intention  to  the  province. 

XX. 
That  no  person  leave  the  province,  without  publica- 
tion being  made  thereof,  in  the  market  place,  three 
weeks  before,  and  a  certificate  from  some  justice  of  the 
peace,  of  his  clearness  with  his  neighbours,  and  those 
he  has  dealt  withal,  so  far  as  such  an  assurance  can  be 
attained  and  given:  and  if  any  master  of  a  ship  shall, 
contr.ary  hereunto,  receive  and  carry  away  any  person 
that  hath  not  given  that  public  notice,  the  said  master 
shall  be  liable  to  all  debts  owing  by  the  said  person  so 
secretly  ti-ansported  from  the  pro\-incc.  Lastly,  That 
these  are  to  be  added  to,  or  corrected,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  parties  hereunto  subscribed. 

WILLIAM  PENN, 
Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
WILLIAM  BOELHAM 
HARBERT  SFRINGET 
THOMAS  PKUDYARD. 
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Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Proprie- 
iurs  who  have  hereunto  subscribed,  except  Tliomas 
FarrliiboiTOUg-h  had  Joliu  Goodson,  in  the  presence 

Hug'h  Chamberlen 
II.  Murray 
Harbert  Springet 
Humphrey  South 
Thomas  Barker 
Samuel  Jobson 
John  Joseph  Aloore 


William  Powel 
Uich.ird  Davie 
Griffith  Jones 
Hug-h  Lambe 
Tliomas  Farrlnborrough 
John  Goodson. 


POOR  LAW. 

TuE  entire  and  important  change  which  is  about  to 
take  place  in  the  manag-ement  of  the  poor  is  an  inter- 
esting" c\tnt  in  the  histoiy  of  this  state.  The  act  on 
which  this  change  is  founded  was  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  and  goes  into  immediate  opera- 
tion; and  as  it  will  frequently  be  referred  to,  and  is  in 
possession  of  few  persons,  we  publish  it  entire. 

AN  ACT 

For  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  the  district  of  Southwark,  and  the  town- 
ships of  the  Northern  Liberties  and  Penn.  Passed  6th 
Mai-ch,  1828. 

Iwclve  Guardians  to  be  elected  by  city  and  districts;  time 
of  service,  &c. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepresentatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in 
General  .Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  same,  That  the  select  and  common  covin- 
cils  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  commissioners  of  the 
incorporated  district  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  district  of  Southwark,  the  commission- 
ers of  Spring  Garden  choosing  for  the  township  of  Penn, 
anl  the  commissioners  of  the  Kensington  district  choos- 
ing for  said  district  and  the  unincorporated  part  of  the 
Northern  Liberties,  shall  meet  on  the  third  Monday  of 
May  next,  each  body  in  its  usual  place  of  meeting,  at 
three  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
may  be,  and  shall  elect  and  choose  as  follows,  that  is  to 
say:  the  said  select  and  common  councils,  by  joint  vote, 
shall  elect  six  respectable  citizens  inhabitants  of  the 
c\ty,  the  commissioners  of  the  incorporated  district  of 
the  Northern  Liberties  shall  elect  \.vvo  respectable  citi- 
zens inhabitants  of  said  district,  the  commissioners  of  the 
district  of  So\ithwark  shall  elect  two  respectable  citi- 
zens inhabitants  of  said  district,  the  commissioners  of 
Spring  Garden  shall  elect  one  respectable  citizen  an  in- 
habitant of  Penn  township,  and  the  commissioners  of  the 
Kensington  district  shall  elect  one  respectable  citizen 
residing  in  said  district  or  in  the  unincorporated  part  of 
the  Northern  Liberties,  to  be  guardians  of  the  poor  of 
the  said  city,  districts  and  township.  And  the  said  elect- 
ing bodies  shall,  by  their  respective  clerks,  give  no- 
tice in  writing  to  each  of  tlic  persons  so  chosen  within 
two  days  thereafter:  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
guardians  of  the  poor  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  May 
next,  to  meet  at  the  Alms  house  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  and  each  of 
them  shall  take  an  oatli  or  affirmation,  to  be  administer- 
ed by  any  alderman  of  the  city  or  justice  of  the  peace  of 
the  county  of  Philadelphia,  that  he  will  discharge  the 
office  of  guardian  of  the  poor  tiiily  and  impartially  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  ability.  The  said  guardians 
shall  then  form  themselves  into  a  board  and  shall  appoint 
one  of  their  own  body  as  president,  who  shall  preside 
over  their  deliberations;  the  said  guardians  shall  then 
divide  themselves  bv  lot  as  follows:  The  six  from  the 


city  shall  be  divided  into  tliree  classes;  two  of  whom 
shall  serve  for  one  year,  two  for  two  years,  and  two  for 
three  years:  and  the  select  and  common  councils  shall 
annually  thereafter  on  the  third  Monday  of  May,  in  man- 
nei-  aforesaid,  elect  guardians  to  supply  the  place  of 
those  who  shall  go  out  of  office.  The  guardians  from 
the  district  of  the  Northern  Liberties  and  the  district  of 
Southwark  shall  respectively  divide  themselves  into  two 
classes;  two  of  whom,  that  is,  one  from  each  district, 
shall  serve  for  two  years,  and  the  other  two  for  three 
years;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  districts  re- 
spectively, on  the  third  Monday  of  May  in  any  year, 
when  a  vacancy  may  occur,  to  meet  and  elect  as  afore- 
said guardians  to  supply  the  place  of  those  v.iio  shall  go 
out  of  office.  The  guardians  from  Penn  township  and 
the  district  of  Kensington  shall  respectively  serve  three 
years;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  commissioners 
of  Spring  Garden  and  Kensington  district  respectively, 
on  the  third  Monday  of  May,  in  manner  aforesaid,  to 
elect  guai'dians  to  supply  the  place  of  those  whose  term 
of  office  shall  expire.  All  guardians  appointed  after  the 
third  Monday  in  May  next  shall  be  elected  for  three 
years.  Provided  always.  That  whenever  a  vacancy 
shall  occur  in  the  said  board  of  guardians  by  death,  re- 
signation, removal  from  office,  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  electingbody  in  whose  district  the  vacan- 
cy may  occur,  within  ten  days  after  notice  from  said  board 
of  guardians,  to  proceed  to  fill  such  vacancy  in  manner 
afores.-iid,  and  in  case  such  electing  body  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  fill  such  vacancy  within  ten  days  after  due  no- 
tice given  to  them  in  -wi-iting,  then  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  said  board  of  guardians  to  appoint  a  suita- 
ble person  to  fill  the  same.  And  provided.  The  said 
guardians  during  their  continuance  in  office,  shall  be  ex- 
empted from  the  duties  of  jurors  and  from  military  ser- 
vices, and  all  guardians  may  be  re-elected  as  often  ?is 
they  are  willing  to  serve, 

Title  and  privileges. 

Section  2.  And  be  it  further  eruictedby  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  said  guardians  of  the  poor  for  the 
time  being  shall  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate  in  law 
by  the  name  of  "The  guardians  for  the  relief  and  em- 
ployment of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  tlie 
district  of  Southwark,  and  the  townships  of  the  Northern 
Liberties  and  Penn,"  with  all  the  privileges,  powers,  and 
faculties  of  a  body  politic  and  corporate;  and  by  that 
name  may  take,  hold,  and  immediately  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  board  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  May,  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  vested  with  all  the  estate,  real,  personal, 
and  mixed,  whatsoever;  now  vested  in  or  held  by  "The 
gnardians  of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
district  of  Southwark,  and  the  township  of  the  Northern 
Liberties,"  in  trust  or  otherwise,  and  may  also  hold  to 
them  and  their  successors  any  other  real  or  personal 
estate  conveyed  to  them  by  grant,  bargain,  or  sale,  or 
bv  gift,  bequest,  or  other  alienation  wliatsoever,  and 
rnay  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded  in  any 
court  of  record  or  in  any  other  place  whatever,  and  may 
have  a  common  seal,  and  make  such  laws,  rules,  and  or- 
ders as  shall  appear  to  them,  or  a  majority  of  them,  use- 
ful and  necessary  for  the  government  of  said  corpora- 
tion, its  officers,  estates,  property,  and  the  business  and 
affairs  in  general  of  the  same.  Provided,  That  such 
laws,  rules,  and  orders  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  this  state  or  of  the  United  States. — 
And  provided  also,  Tliat  tlic  said  board  of  guardians  shall 
have  a  stated  meeting  at  least  once  in  every  two  weeks, 
at  such  time  and  place  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

Twelve  Directors  of  the  Poor  Tax,-  how  and  when  elected; 
duties,  ^c.  assess,  poor  tax. 

Section  3.  And  be  it  further  entctedby  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  on  the  second  Tues  lay  of  December  an- 
nu:illy,  the  select  and  common  councils  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  by  joint  vote  shall  select  six  members  of 
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their  own  bodies,  the  commissioners  of  the  unincorpo- 
rated district  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  and  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  district  of  Soulhwark  shall  each  select  two 
members  of  their  own  bodies  respectively,  and  tlie  com- 
missioners of  Spring'  Garden  and  the  commissioners  of 
Kensing-ton  district  shall  each  select  one  member  of 
their  own  bodies  respectively,  to  be  dii'ectors  of  the 
poor  tax;  and  the  twelve  persons  thus  elected  shall  be 
styled,  "The  directors  of  the  poor  tax."  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  said  directors  of  the  poor  tax  on  the  se- 
cond Monday  of  January  annually,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  they  shall  be  requested  by  the  guardians  of  the 
poor,  to  meet  at  the  alms-hoiise  or  such  other  place  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  to  make 
and  exhibit  to  the  said  directors  estimates  of  the  proba- 
ble amount  of  money  that  may  be  required  for  the  relief, 
support,  and  employment  of  the  poor  for  the  cuiTent 
year;  and  the  said  directors,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall 
proceed  to  make  and  lay  such  rate  or  assessment  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid,  as  may  be  necessary,  not  exceeding 
fifty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  at  any  one  time,  upon 
the  value  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  within  the 
said  districts  and  townships  respectivel}',  and  not  more 
than  one  dollar  per  head  on  every  freeman  in  any  fifty 
cents  tax,  and  so  in  proportion  for  every  less  rate  on  the 
county  assessment.  The  directors  in  laying  the  rates  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  guided  by  the  county  assessment 
mstde  or  to  be  made,  having  due  regard  to  every  man's 
estate  within  the  said  city,  districts,  and  townships  so  to 
be  rated  and  assessed;  and  shall  cause  such  rates  to  be 
fairly  entered  in  a  book  and  signed  by  said  directors, 
which  shall  be  delivered  to  the  said  guardians;  and  shall 
also  return  to  the  respective  corporations  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  money  required  and  the  rate  of  assess- 
ment laid;  and  the  said  guardians  shall  permit  any  in- 
habitant to  inspect  the  rates  at  all  reasonable  times  with- 
out any  charge,  and  shall  give  copies  on  demand,  being 
paid  at  the  rate  of  six  cents  for  every  twenty -four  names; 
and  the  said  guardians  shall  immediately  after  the  rates 
and  assessments  are  returned  by  the  directors  of  the 
poor  tax,  as  aforesaid,  cause  the  necessary  number  of  du- 
plicates to  be  made  in  alphabetical  order  or  otherwise, 
as  the  said  board  may  direct.  Provided  always.  That 
no  money  shall  at  any  time  be  raised  by  way  of  loan  or 
on  credit,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  said  guardians  of  the 
poor,  without  the  consent  of  the  said  directors  of  tlic 
poor  tax  to  the  raising  of  such  money  first  had  and  ob- 
tained, excepting  the  loans  to  be  made  pursuant  to  the 
authority  given  by  the  eleventh  section  of  this  act. 

Treasurer  to  be  appointed,-  his  duties. 

Sectiox  4.  Andhe  it  further  enacted  bjj  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  said  board  of  guardians  or  a  majonty 
of  them  shall  annually  appoint  one  of  their  own  body,  re- 
movable at  their  pleasure,  to  act  as  treasurer  of  the  said 
corporation,  who  shall  before  he  enters  on  the  execution 
of  his  office,  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  said  board  of  guar- 
dians, with  two  or  more  sufficient  fi-eehold  sureties,  in 
the  sum  often  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  true 
and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office;  and  that 
at  the  expiration  thereof,  or  his  removal  from  the  same, 
he,  or  in  case  of  his  death,  his  legal  representatives, 
shall  well  and  truly  pay  and  deliver  over  to  his  succes- 
sor all  monies,  books,  accovmts,  and  papers,  belonging 
to  the  said  corporation,  whicli  shall  then  be  remaining 
in  his,  or  their  hands  or  possession;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  collector  or  collectors  to  pay  once  in  every 
week,  and  render  an  account  of  all  monies  which  they 
shall  respectively  have  received,  for  or  on  account  of 
the  said  poor  tax,  to  the  said  treasurer,  who  shall  give  a 
receipt  or  receipts  to  such  collector  O!"  collectors,  for  the 
money  which  he  or  they  shall  from  time  to  time  pay  to 
him,  which  said  receipt  or  receipts  shall  be  a  good  and 
sufficient  dischai-ge  to  the  said  collector  or  collectors 
for  so  much  money  as  may  be  therein  expressed  to  have 
been  received.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  treasui'cr,  to 


pay  out  of  the  money  belonging  to  the  said  corporaition 
in  his  hand,  all  orders  that  may  be  lawfully  drawn  on 
him  by  order  of  the  said  board  of  guardians,  signed  hj 
the  president,  or  in  his  absence,  by  the  chairman  for  tlie 
time  being,  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary/ 

Secretary  to  be  appointed,-  his  duties. 

Section  5.  iSnd  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  auih&ritj/ 
aforesaid,  That  the  said  guardians  or  a  majority  of  them, 
shall  annually  appoint  a  proper  person  as  secretary,  re- 
movable at  their  pleasure,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  at- 
tend all  the  general  or  special  meetings  of  the  said  board 
of  guai'diiuis,  to  keep  fair  minutes  of  their  transactions, 
and  generally  to  do  and  perform  all  such  duties  as  may 
be  enjoined  and  directed  by  the  said  board,  who  shall 
receive  such  salary  or  compensation  for  his  services  a8 
the  saidboard  of  guardians  shall  from  time  to  time  direct 
and  appoint.  Provided,  That  before  he  enters  upon  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  he  shall  execute  a  bond  to 
the  said  corporation,  with  one  or  more  sufficient  sure- 
ties in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  dischaig-e  of  the  duties  of  his  office;  and  on 
his  removal  from  the  same,  he^  or  in  case  of  his  death, 
his  legal  representatives,  shall  deliver  over  to  his  succes- 
sor, all  books,  accounts,  and  papers^  belonging  to  the 
said  corporation,  which  shall  then  be  remaining  in  his, 
or  their  hands,  custody,  or  possession. 

Collectors  of  poor  tax,  how  appointed,-  sureties  duties,  and 
powers. 

Section  6.  .3nd  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  of 
guaidians,  or  a  majority  of  them,  to  appoint  and  employ 
fit  persons,  who  are  citizens,  and  each  of  whom  shall  ac- 
tually reside  within  the  city,  districts,  or  townships,  to 
which  his  duplicate  has  reference,  and  in  which  he  is  to 
collect,  to  be  collectors  of  the  poor  tax,  assessed  or  im- 
posed, or  hereafter  to  be  assessed  or  imposed  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  said  city,  districts,  and  townships,  as  afore- 
said, which  said  collectors  so  to  be  appointed,  shall  with 
two  freehold  sureties  to  be  joined  therein,  severally 
make  and  execute  a  bond,  or  bonds,  with  warrants  of 
attorney,  to  confess  judgment  unto  the  said  boai-d  of 
gi-uirdians,  in  a  sum  equal  to  double  the  amount  of  his. 
Or  their  duplicate,  with  a  condition  or  conditions  there- 
unto severally  annexed  for  the  true  and  faithful  perfonn- 
ance  of  all  and  singular,  the  duties  and  services,  which 
shall  or  rnay  be  lawfully  imposed  u]5on,  and  required,- 
from  shell  collector,  or  collectors  respectively;  upon 
which  judgment  shall  be  entered  forthwith  in  the  pro- 
thonotary's  office  of  any  court  having  jurisdiction  to  the 
amount  of  the  penalty,  and  after  being  so  entered,  are 
hereby  declared  to  be,  ;md  operate  from  the  time  of  fil- 
ing the  same,  as  a  lien  upon  the  lands  and  tenements  of 
the  said  collectors  and  tlieir  sureties,  until  the  final  ad- 
justment, settlement,  and  discharge  of  the  said  collec- 
tors, for,  or  on  account  of  their  respective  duplicates. 

Section  7.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted  by  (he  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  said  collector  oj-  collectors,  appoint- 
ed as  aforesaid,  on  the  receipt  of  their  respective  dupli-' 
cates,  shall  from  time  to  time  lev}'  and  raise  from  all  and 
every  the  said  inhabitants  of  the  city,  distiicts,  and  town- 
ships, aforesaid,  and  of  and  from  their  respective  estates,- 
chattels  and  effects,  all  such  sums  of  money,  as  shall  be 
assessed  and  imposed  upon  the  said  inhabitants  rcspee-' 
tively,  or  their  respective  estates,  as  aforesaid;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  collectors,-  to  give  a  writ- 
ten or  printed  notice  to  every  taxable  inhabitant,  resid- 
ing, or  holding-  property  within  the  district  wherein  he 
is  appointed  to  collect  the  said  tax,  or  to  the  agent,  at- 
torney, or  representative  of  such  taxable,  stating  the  sums 
respectively  due,  and  requiring  him,  or  her,  to  pay  the 
same  within  two  months;  and  all  those  who  shall  neglect 
to  pay  their  tax  within  the  time  aforesaid,  shall  be  called 
upon  by  the  collector  in  person,  at  least  once  at  their 
respective  dwellings,  or  places  of  abode,  and  payment 
of  the-said  tax  demanded;  and  in  case  of  non-payment 
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thereof,  he  shall  within  thirty  clays  thereafter,  distrain 
tlteir  goods,  chattels,  and  effects,  wherever  found,  or  of 
tlie  tenant  in  possession,  therefor;  which  g-oods,  chat- 
tels, and  effects  so  levied  upon  and  distrained,  shall  be 
irrepleviable,  and  may  be  removed  by  the  said  collec- 
tor, to  his  own  dwelling-  house,  or  elsewhere,  within  the 
district,  and  sold  at  public  sale  by  the  collector  within 
ten  days  after  the  distress,  so,  as  aforesaid,  made,  five 
days  notice  of  such  sale  being-  publicly  g-iven  in  one  of 
the  newspapers,  and  by  handbills  put  up  in  the  most 
public  places;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  col- 
lector, when  and  as  often  as  he  shall  seize  and  make  dis- 
tress, as  aforesaid,  to  furnish  and  deliver  at  the  time  of 
making  the  same,  to  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  a  true 
and  perfect  inventoi-y  of  the  g-oods,  chattels,  and  effects, 
so,  as  aforesaid,  distrained,  and  also  to  furnish  to  the 
owner  or  owners,  a  true  account  of  the  sales  of  the  said 
g-oods  and  chattels;  and  If  any  surplus  should  remain 
after  paj'ment  of  the  taxes  due  and  reasonable  costs  and 
charg-es,  incident  to  tlie  sale  and  distress  as  aforesaid, 
then,  and  in  such  case,  the  collector  shall  pay  over  to 
the  owner  or  owners,  aforesaid,  such  surplus,  and  incase 
of  neg-lector  refusal  within  three  days  after  such  sale,  if 
demanded,  the  collector  sliall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not 
exceeding-  twenty  per  cent.,  to  be  calculated  upon  the 
said  surplus,  to  be  recovered,  tog-ether  with  such  sur- 
plus, before  any  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace,  any 
laws,  usag-e  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Provided,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  per- 
sons whose  g-oods,  chattels  or  personal  property  ma}'  be 
levied  upon,  and  sold  as  aforesaid,  or  who  may  pay  the 
taxes,  rates,  or  levies,  as  aforesaid,  by  action  of  debt  or 
otherwise,  to  recover  the  amount  so  paid,  or  the  value 
of  the  g-oods  and  chattels  levied  on  and  sold,  tog-ether 
with  all  costs  and  damages  against  the  owner  or  own- 
ers of  the  real  estate,  or  at  his  or  their  election,  to  defal- 
feate  the  amount  tliereof  in  payment  of  any  rent  which 
may  be  due  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  sucli  estate,  unless 
such  defalcation  or  recovery  would  impair  any  contract 
or  agreement  between  them  previously  made.  And 
provided  also,  That  the  provisions  of  tiie  act  of  the  third 
of  February,  one  thousand,  eight  hundred,  and  twenty- 
four,  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  taxes  on  certain  real 
estate  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,"  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  extended  to  all  rates  and  assessments 
which  sliall  be  laid  by  virtue  of  this  act.  And  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  collector,  or  collectors,  to  keep 
an  exact  account  of  all  sums  of  money,  rated  and  col- 
lected by  them,  and  all  such  sums  of  money,  as  are  I'ated 
and  not  collected  by  them,  and  the  examination,  and 
final  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  said  collector,  or 
collectors,  shall  belong  to  the  said  board  of  guardians, 
who  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  allow  and  de- 
duct such  parts  thereof,'  only,  as  to  them  shall  seem  just 
and  reasonable;  and  the  powers  hereby  given  and  grant- 
ed to  the  said  collectors,  shall  in  such  case,  remain  in  full 
force,  until  the  whole  of  their  respective  duplicates  shall 
be  collected,  unless  the  said  board  of  guardians  sliall 
think  fit  to  rescind  and  annul  such  powers,  whicli  they 
may,  at  any  time,  when  to  them  there  shall  appear  to  be 
a  reasonable  cause,  have  power  to  do. 

Six  Visitors  of  the  Poor  to  be  appointed,-  duties,-  to  have 
salaries. 
SECTiosf  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  autlioriti/ 
aforesaid.  That  tlic  board  of  guardians  shall  appoint  six 
suitable  persons,  citizens  of  and  residing  in  the  city  or 
districts  for  which  they  may  be  appointed,  as  visitors  of 
the  poorj  viz.  Ojjc  for  the  cit^-,  one  for  tlie  incorporat- 
ed district  of  the  Northern  I>iberties,  one  for  the  district 
of  Southwark,  one  for  Penn  township,  and  one  for  the 
Kensington  district,  and  one  for  the  unincorporated 
Northern  Liberties,  who  sbr.ll  receive  such  compensa- 
tion, payable  at  such  times,  is  the  board  of  guardians 
may  from  time  to  time  think  pi-oper;  that  the  said  visi- 
tors shall  be  continued  in  office  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Aboard,  and  shall  give  such  security  for  the  faithful  per- 


formance of  their  duty  as  may  be  required.  That  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  visitors  to  act  as  agents  under 
the  direction  of  the  boai-d  of  guardians,  and  when  called 
upon  by  an  applicant  for  relief,  or  by  a  citizen,  in  belvalf 
of  any  poor  persons,  to  visit  such  party  without  delay, 
and  after  full  examination,  to  report  in  writing  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  case  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  stating  the  i-esidence,  name,  .age,  sex,  colour, 
birth-place,  number  of  childi-en,  if  any;  on  receipt  of 
which  report,  the  boai-d,  if  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  shall  direct  the  mode,  and  determine  the 
amount  of  relief  to  be  furnished  to  such  applicant,  and 
shall  also  cause  the  name,  residence,  and  amount  of  re.- 
hef  directed  to  be  furnished,  to  be  entered  into  a  book 
to  be  kept  for  that  pm-pose.  Provided,  That  in  all  cases 
of  sudden  emergencies,  when  the  party  cannot  be  re- 
moved to  the  hospital  or  alms  house,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  visitor,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  one 
of  the  guardians,  to  administer  such  rehef  and  assistance 
as  the  case  may  require;  the  particulars  of  the  case  and 
amount  of  rehef  to  be  reported  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  guardians,  who  shall  take  such  order  therein  as  they 
may  think  proper.  And  provided  also.  That  afler  the 
necessary  accommodations  are  prepared  in  the  hos- 
pital, alms  house,  or  other  buildings,  all  relief  granted 
the  out-door  poor  shall  be  temporary,  and  consist  en- 
tirely of  fuel,  provisions,  clothing,  medicines,  and  medi- 
cal attendance.  Provided  always.  That  said  guardians 
may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  number  of  sub- 
visitors,  and  also  all  such  other  officers  as  they  may 
deem  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  carrj'ing  the  objects 
and  provisions  of  tliis  law  into  effect. 

Twelve  Commissioners  for  erecting  Buildings  for  the  ae- 
commodation  of  the  Poor,-  }mw  chosen,-  duties. 
Section  9.  And.  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
afoi-esaid,  That  immediately  after  the  election  of  guar- 
dians of  the  poor,  on  the  third  Monday  in  May  next,  as 
directed  by  the  first  section  of  this  act,  the  select  and' 
common  councils  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
commissioners  of  the  i-espectire  districts  as  aforesaid,  in 
manner  aforesaid,  shall  elect  twelve  respectable  citizens 
within  the  bounds  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  who 
shall  be  styled  the  "  Commissioners  for  erecting  build- 
ings for  the  accommodation  of  poor;"  the  select  and 
common  councils  shall  elect  six,  the  commissioners  of 
the  incorporated  district  of  the  Northern  Liberties  and 
the  commissioners  of  the  district  of  Southwark  shall 
each  elect  two,  and  the  commissioners  of  Spring  Gai'denr 
and  the  commissioners  of  the  Kensington  district  shall' 
each  elect  one,  and  the  said  electing  bodies  shall  by 
tlieu"  respective  clerks  give  notice  in  writing  to  each  of 
the  persons  so  chosen,  within  two  days  thereafter:  and 
the  said  "  commissioners"  shall  meet  at  the  alms  house 
on  the  fourth  Monday  of  May  next,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  respectively  take  an  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, to  be  administered  by  any  alderman  of  the  city,  or 
justice  of  the  peace  of  tiie  county  of  Philadelphia,  faith' 
fully  to  discharge  the  office  of  "  commissioners  fov 
erecting  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor," 
and  to  pcrf()rm  all  the  duties  required  by  this  act,  truly 
and  faithfully,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  abilities; 
and  the  said  "  commissioners"  shall  there  form  a  board, 
and  appoint  one  of  their  own  body,  president,  to  preside 
over  their  deliberations,  and  may  from  time  to  time  make 
such  rules  andi-egulations,  for  their  government  and  the 
business  and  duties  of  the  said  "comoiissioners,"  as  they 
may  think  proper  and  necessai-y. 

Buty  to  purchase  a  site  for  buildings. 
SkctiO;  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforssaid.  That  it  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  said  commis- 
sioners, having  first  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  said 
board  of  guardians,  to  purchase  a  suitable  site  not  ex- 
ceeding two  miles  from  Market  and  Broad  streets,  the 
title  whereof  shall  be  vested  in  the  said  corporation,  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  suitable  for  an  hospital,  alml 
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'house,  house  of , employment,  and  children's  asyhim, 
and  to  cause,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  necessary  build- 
ing's as  aforesaid  to  be  erected  and  constructed,  upon  such 
plan  or  plans  as  a  majority  of  said  commissioners  may 
think  proper  for  the  purpose  contemplated,  such  plan 
or  plans  liaving-  first  been  submitted  to,  and  approved 
by,  the  said  board  of  g'uardians,  having-  due  regard'to 
the  full  and  comfortable  provisions  for  all  such  poor  per- 
sons as  may  require  medical  or  surgical  aid,  and  also  for 
such  who  may  be  unable,  through  age  or  other  infirmi- 
ties, to  procure  subsistence,  and  for  the  employment  of 
all  those  who  may  be  able  to  work,  and  also  for  the 
health,  convenience,  and  instruction  of  the  children;  to 
make  all  necessary  contracts  for  materials,  SiC.  and  in 
case  of  the  death  or  resig-nation  of  any  of  the  said  com- 
missioners, before  the  completion  of  their  trust,  the 
electing  bodies,  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  vacancy 
may  occur,  shall  fill  the  same,  on  notice  thereof,  in  man- 
ner aforesaid,  and  each  of  the  said  electing  bodies  shall 
have  power  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times,  to  remove 
any  of  the  said  commissioners  appointed  by  such  body, 
and  to  appoint  another  person  or  persons  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy or  vacancies  thus  occasioned.  Provided,  That 
should  the  said  boaixl  of  guardians  deem  it  necessary, 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  sick,  the  said  com- 
missioners are  hereby  authorized  to  purchase  a  site,  and 
erect  an  hospital,  at  some  convenient  place  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  eastward  of 
Eighth  street  from  the  river  Schuylkill. 

May  contract  for  a  Loan  not  to  exceed  250,000  dollars. 

Section  11.  And  he  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  in  order  to  carry  the  objects  and  provi- 
sions of  the  law  into  complete  effect,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful,  and  said  guardians  of  the  poor  are  hereby  author- 
ized, and  invested  with  full  power,  to  negotiate  and  con- 
tract for  and  upon  the  faith  of  the  said  corporation  of 
the  guardians  of  the  poor,  any  loan  or  loans,  from  time 
to  time,  according  to  their  discretion,  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  upon  the  best  terms, 
and  lowest  rate  of  interest,  payable  half  yearly;  and  the 
said  corporation  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  shall  re- 
ceive the  amount  of  said  loans,  and  are  hereby  authori- 
zed and  required  to  issue  certificates  of  stock,  duly  at- 
tested by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  under  the  corporate  seal,  for  any  sum  or  sums 
not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  each,  as  may  fi-om 
time  to  time  be  necessary,  in  pursuance  of  the  contracts 
for  such  loans,  which  certificates  shall  be  transferrable 
on  the  books  of  the  said  corporation,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  certificates  of  loans  made  to  the  corporation 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  are  transferrable;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  guardians  to  keep  regular  trans- 
fer books,  and  to  adopt  such  proceedings,  from  time  to 
time, in  relation  to  said  transfers,  as  may  be  deemed  ad- 
▼isable;  which  loans,  as  aforesaid,  to  be  made,  and  the 
premiums,  if  any  thereon,  shall  exclusively  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  purchase  of  the  site,  and  erection  of  the 
buildings,  as  aforesaid,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatso- 
ever; and  the  money  arising  therefrom  shall  be  deposit- 
ed in  bank,  in  the  name  of  the  corporation  of  the  guai"- 
dians  of  the  poor,  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  di'awn 
out  by  checks  signed  by  the  president,  and  at  least  two 
other  members  of  the  board,  and  attested  by  the  secre- 
tary, and  paid  over  to  the  said  commissioners,  at  such 
times,  and  in  such  sums,  as  may  be  required  by  the  board 
of  commissioners  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  who  shall 
keep  regular  accounts  of  all  moneys  received  and  ex- 
pended by  them,  and  shall  render  such  accounts,  and 
produce  their  vouchers,  quarterly,  to  the  guardians  of 
the  poor. 

Authorized  to  sell  the  present  buildiiJgs. 

SECTION  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 

aforesaid.  That  the  said  guardians  of  the  poor  shall  have 

full  power,  and  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  to 

Bell  and  convcv,  (with  or  without  a  reserA'ation  of  rent. 
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payable  to  the  said  guardians  by  their  corporate  name, 
their  successors  and  assigns,)  from  time  to  time,  in  such 
manner  as  two-thirds  of  the  guardians  may  deem  most 
advantageous  for  the  pubhc,  th.e  square  of  ground 
whereon  the  alms  house  is  now  erected,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelplra,  together  with  the  buildings  and  improve- 
ments thereon,  and  also  the  half  square  of  ground  to  the 
eastward  Uiereof,  likewise  the  buildings  and  ground  now 
occupied  as  the  children's  asylum,  in  the  county  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, or  any  part  or  parts  of  said  property,  and  to 
execute  under  their  hands  and  the  seal  of  the  corpora- 
tion, such  conveyances  and  assurances  in  the  law,  from 
time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary  to  cany  such  sales 
into  complete  <  fleet;  and  such  sales  and  conveyances 
shall  vest  the  title  to  the  said  estate  in  the  purchaser  or 
pui'chasers,  fully  and  absolutely,  according  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  sale;  and  wherever  any  rent  shall 
be  reserved  by  the  said  guardians,  payable  out  of  any 
part  of  the  estates  hereby  authorized  to  be  sold,  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  guardians  to  sell,  convey, 
assign,  and  transfer,  the  rent  charge  thus  created,  in  such 
manner  as  two-thirds  of  the  said  guardians  may  deem 
most  advantageous  to  the  public. 

Proceeds  pledged  for  certain  purposes. 

Section  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  proceeds  of  the  property  authorized 
to  be  sold  by  this  act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  speci- 
fically appropriated,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary towards  the  purchase  of  the  site,  and  erection  of 
the  buildings  as  aforesaid,  and  the  pajTuent  and  extin- 
guishment of  the  loans,  and  the  interest  thereon,  au- 
thorized by  this  act,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever^ 
and  the  lenders  of  all  money  authorized  to  be  loaned  as 
aforesaid,  shall  have  in  addition  to  the  faith  of  the  corpo- 
ration for  the  redemption  of  any  such  loan  made  as  afore- 
said, a  lien  upon  all  the  property  authorized  to  be  pur- 
chased and  buildings  to  be  erected  as  aforesaid. 
Paupers  to  be  charged  for  board,  and  credited  for  tcork. 

Section  14.  And  beit  further  cnactedby  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  said  board  of  guardians  be  and  they 
are  hereby  authorized,  whenever  any  person  or  persons 
shall  be  received  into  the  said  alms  house,  to  inquire 
into  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  such  persons, 
and  into  the  causes  which  have  produced  his  or  her  ap- 
plication for  relief;  and  if  in  the  opinion  of  said  guardians 
the  case  shall  be  such  as  to  make  it  expedient,  they  shall 
cause  to  be  opened  in  the  books  of  the  alms  house  an 
account  with  the  person  or  persons  so  received,  and  shall 
charge  him,  her,  or  them,  a  fair  and  moderate  price  for 
the  maintenance  and  other  ailicles  furnished  for  their 
relief;  and  shall  credit  such  persons  with  a  just  and  libe- 
ral allowance  for  any  work  they  may  perform,  or  ser- 
vices they  may  render;  and  persons  who  may  be  sent  to 
the  hospital  and  cured  of  any  disease  brought  on  by 
vicious  habits,  shall  be  removed  to  the  house  of  employ- 
ment, and  also  all  idle,  disorderly  and  vagrant  persons 
who  may  be  sent  to  the  said  alms  house,  by  any  of  the 
said  guardians,  may  be  detained  in  the  said  house  by  the 
board  of  guardians,  and  compelled  to  perform  such  work 
and  services  as  the  said  board  may  order  and  direct, 
until  they  have  compensated  by  their  labour  for  the  ex- 
penses iucuiTcd  on  their  account,  unless  discharged  by 
special  permission  of  the  board  of  guardians;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  guardians  to  furnish  such 
person  or  persons  r.s  .^foresaid,  with  sufficient  work  and 
employment  according  to  their  physic.il  abilities,  so  tliat 
the  opportunity  of  reimbursement  may  be  fully  afforded  .- 
and  for  the  more  complete  carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law,  the  said  board  of  guardians  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered,  to  exercise  such  authority 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  compel  ail  persons  within  the 
said  alms  house  and  liouse  cf  employment  to  do  and 
perform  all  such  work,  labour,  and  services  as  may  be 
assigned  to  them  by  the  said  board  of  guardians.  Provi- 
ded the  same  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  condition  or 
abihty  of  suclij)erson. 
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May  bind  out  poor  childrm. 

Section  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  said  board  of  guardians,  or  a  majority 
of  them,  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  put  out 
as  apprentices  to  some  trade  or  calling',  all  poor  children 
who  may  become  chargeable,  that  is,  the  children  of 
such  poor  persons  as  are  dead  without  leaving  any  pro- 
perty, or  any  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain  them, 
or  who  if  living  have  deserted  them,  males  to  the  age  of 
'twenty-one  and  females  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 
And  whereas  it  frequently  happens  that  children,  who 
have  been  receiving  public  support  for  indefinite  peri- 
ods, are  claimed  by  their  parents  when  they  arrive  at  a 
proper  age  for  being  bound  out  as  aforesaid,  to  prevent 
such  binding, 

Therefore,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid. 
That  the  said  guardians  are  authorized  to  bind  out,  as 
aforesaid,  all  children  that  have  or  may  receive  public 
support,  either  in  the  alms  house  or  children's  asylum, 
although  their  parents  may  demand  their  discharge  from 
said  institutions,  unless  the  expenses  incurred  in  their 
support  be  refunded;  Provided  always,  That  care  be 
taken  to  put  all  children  as  aforesaid  to  proper  persons 
arid  in  respectable  families. 

What  shall  be  considered  a  legal  settkyncnt. 

Sectiox  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  if  any  person  who  has  or  shall  come  to 
inhabit  in  the  said  cit}',  district,  or  townships,  shall  for 
himself,  and  on  his  own  account,  execute  any  pubhc 
office,  being  legally  placed  therein,  in  the  said  city,  dis- 
trict, or  townships,  during  one  whole  year,  or  if  any  per- 
son shall  be  charged  with,  and  pay  his  or  her  share  to- 
wards the  piibhc  taxes  or  levies  for  the  poor  of  the  said 
city,  district,  or  townships,  for  two  years  successively,  or 
if  any  person  shall  really  and  bona  fide  take  a  lease  of 
any  lands  or  tenements  in  the  said  city,  district,  or  town- 
ships, of  the  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds,  and  shall  dwell 
in  or  upon  the  same  for  one  whole  year  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  pay  the  said  rent,  or  shall  become  seized 
of  any  freehold  estate  in  any  lands  or  tenements  in  the 
said  city,  district,  or  townships,  and  shall  dwell  in  or 
upon  the  same  for  one  whole  year,  or  if  any  unmarried 

Eerson,  not  having  children  or  child,  shall  be  lawfully 
ound  or  hired  as  a  servant  in  the  said  city,  district,  or 
townships,  and  shall  continue  and  abide  in  such  service 
during'  one  whole  year,  or  if  any  person  shall  be  duly 
bound  an  apprentice  by  indenture,  and  shall  inhabit  in 
the  said  city,  district,  or  townships,  with  his  or  her  mas- 
ter or  mistress,  for  one  whole  year,  or  if  any  indented 
servant  legally  and  directly  imported  from  Europe  into 
this  state,  who  shall  serve  with  his  or  her  master  or  mis- 
tress in  the  said  city,  district,  or  townships,  six  months 
immediately  after  his  or  her  arrival,  or  who,  after  having 
80  served  in  any  other  place  within  the  state,  shall  duly 
'  sen-e  any  master  or  mistress  in  the  said  city,  district,  or 
townships,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  such  persons  in  anj"- 
of  these  cases,  shall  be  adjudged  and  deemed  to  gain  a 
legal  settlement  in  the  said  city,  district,  or  township: 
Provided,  that  every  illegitimate  child  shall  be  held  and 
taken  to  be  legally  settled  in  the  place  of  legal  settle- 
ment of  the  mother,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  such 
child:  And  provided  also,  that  any  married  woman  shall 
be  deemed,  during  coverture  and  after  her  husband's 
death,  to  be  legally  settled  in  the  place  where  he  was 
last  legally  settled;  but  if  he  shall  have  no  known  legal 
settlement,  then  she  shall  be  deemed,  whether  he  is 
living  or  dead,  to  be  legally  settled  in  the  place  where 
she  was  legally  settled  before  mamage. 

Masters  of  Vessels  to  report  Passengers. 
Section  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted  Ijy  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  every  master  or  commander  of  any  ship, 
or  other  vessel,  arriving  at  the  port  of  Pliiladelphia fiom 
any  coimtry  out  of  the  United  States,  or  from  any  other 
of  the  United  States  than  this  state,  shall,  witliin  tvvcnty- 
fcur  hours  after  the  arrival  of  such  ship  or  vessel  in  the 
said  port,  make  a  report  in  writing,  on  oatli  or  affirma- 


tion, to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  or  in  case 
of  his  sickness  or  absence,  to  the  recorder  of  said  city, 
or  to  any  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace,  of  the  name, 
place  of  birth,  and  last  legal  settlement,  (if  known,)  age, 
and  occupation  of  every  person  who  shall  have  been 
brought  as  a  passenger  in  such  ship  or  vessel,  on  her 
last  voyage  from  any  country  out  of  the  United  States, 
into  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  all  passengers  who 
shall  have  been  landed,  or  suffered  or  permitted  to  land 
from  such  ship  or  vessel,  at  any  place  during  such  her 
last  voyage,  or  have  been  put'on  board,  or  suffered  and 
permitted  to  g-o  on  board  of  any  other  ship  or  vessel 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  said  port,  and  of  the 
name  and  names  of  the  owner  or  owners,  and  consignee 
or  consignees,  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  under  the  penalty 
on  such  master  or  commander,  and  the  owner  or  owners, 
consignee  or  consignees,  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  severally 
and  respectively,  of  seventy -five  dollars  for  every  per- 
son neglected  to  be  reported  as  aforesaid,  and  for  every 
person  whose  name,  place  of  birth,  and  last  legal  settle- 
ment, age,  and  occupation,  or  either  or  any  of  such  par- 
ticulars, or  the  name  or  names  of  the  owners  or  consignee 
as  aforesaid,  sliall  be  falsely  reported  as  aforesaid,  to  be 
sued  for  and  i-ecovered  as  is  hereinafter  provided. 
Masters  of  Vessels  to  pay  $2  50  for  each  foreign  passen- 
ger, &c. 

Sectiox  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted  hy  the  authoHty 
aforesaid.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  mayor,  Re- 
corder, alderman,  or  justice,  to  require,  by  a  short  in- 
dorsement on  the  afoi'esaid  report,  every  such  master  or 
commander  of  any  such  ship,  or  vessel,  to  pay  to  the 
gViardians  of  the  poor,  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  for  each  passenger  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  Uni- 
tod  States,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  said  guardians  of  the 
poor,  to  be  bound  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  (to  be 
approved  of  by  the  said  board  of  g-uardians,)  to  the  said 
guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
district  of  Southwark,  and  the  townships  of  the  Northern 
Liberties  and  Penn,  in  such  sum  as  the  said  mayor,  re- 
corder, alderman,  or  justice  may  think  proper,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  each  passen- 
ger  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  indemnify 
and  save  harmless  the  said  guardians  and  their  succes- 
sors, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  city,  districts,,  and 
townships,  from  all  and  every  expense  or  charge,  which 
shall  or  may  be  incurred  by  them,  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  any  such  person,  or  for  the  support  of 
the  child,  or  children  of  any  such  pei'sons  which  may  be 
born  after  such  importation,  in  case  such  person,  or  any 
such  child  or  children,  shall  at  any  time  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  said  bond  become  chargeable  to  the 
said  guardians  of  the  poor,  or  to  the  disti-icts  or  town- 
ships; and  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  before  the  mayor 
and  recorder  shall  be  paid  by  the  said  master  or  com- 
mander, and  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  dollars  for  pre- 
paring said  bond;  and  that  if  any  such  master  or  com- 
mander shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  aforesaid  sum 
of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  each  passenger,  or  to 
give  such  bond  within  five  days  after  such  vessel  shall 
have  so  an-ived  at  the  said  port  of  Philadelphia,  every 
such  master  or  commander,  and  the  owner  or  owners, 
consignee  or  consignees  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  severally 
and  respectively,  shall  be  suject  to  a  penalty  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  person,  not  being  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  for  whom  the  mayor  or  re- 
corder shall  have  determined  that  bonds  should  be  given 
as  aforesaid,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Every  vessel  liable  for  the  above  penalties;  how  to  he  re 
covered. 

Sectiott  19.  Atid  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  every  ship  or  vessel  on  board  of  which 
any  such  person,  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
may  have  been  a  passenger,  shall  be  liable  for  the  said 
penalties;  and  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  such  liability, 
a  writ  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  in  an  action  of  debt,  n)»y 
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issue  frorri  any  court,  or  from  any  magistrate  having- ju- 
risdiction of  the  amount  claimed,  directed  to  the  serift'  of 
the  city  and  county  of  I'hiladelpliia,  wherein  the  masters, 
owners  and  consig-nees  of  tlie  said  ship  or  vessel,  by  the 
said  terms  and  without  adding"  their  names,  shall  be  de- 
fendants, and  a  clause  shall  be  inserted  commanding' the 
sherifi'  to  seize  and  attach  said  ship  or  vessel,  her  appa- 
rel and  furniture,  and  to  keep  possession  thereof,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  such  penalties  as  may  have  been  in- 
curred during-,  or  since  the  last  voyag-e  of  said  ship  or 
vessel;  and  said  attachment  may  be  dissolved,  by  the 
said  master,  owner,  o^  consignee  of  said  ship  or  vessel, 
giving  bond  with  sufficient  security,  to  the  sheriff  for 
the  payment  of  the  said  penalties,  and  every  of  them, 
or  for  paying-  the  value  of  such  ship,  (to  be  detei'mined 
by  the  most  convenient  warden  of  the  port  and  inserted 
in  the  bond)  or  vessel,  towards  the  satisfaction  of  said 
penalties,  and  for  the  appearance  of  said  master,  owner, 
or  consig-nee,  to  answer  to  the  said  suit,  which  shall  then 
proceed  against  the  said  rhaster,  owner,  or  consignee, 
any  or  all  of  them  thus  giving  bond,  (all  of  whom  if  uni- 
ting in  the  bond,  shall  be  made  defendants,)  and  shall 
proceed  to  final  judgment;  and  the  persons  thus  giving 
bond,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  deny  their  joint  or  se- 
pai-ate  liabilities  for  the  said  penalties  if  the  facts  be 
proved:  and  in  such  suit  the  plaintiffs  shall  be  permitted 
to  file  a  statement  of  the  cause  of  action,  and  no  judg- 
ment shall  be  reversed  for  any  matter  of  form,  and  the 
said  bond  to  dissolve  the  attachment,  shall  be  assignable 
in  the  manner  of  a  bail  bond;  and  if  the  said  attachment 
shall  not  be  dissolved  ^vithin  ten  days  after  the  return 
day  of  said  writ,  judgment  by  default  shall  be  given 
against  the  masters,  owners,  and  consignees  of  said  ship 
or  vessel,  for  the  amount  of  the  penalties  claimed  in  said 
statement;  which  statement  shall  be  filed,  as  well  in  pro- 
ceedings before  a  magistrate,  as  in  those  in  court;  and 
upon  such  judgment  a  fieri  facias  shall  issue  to  the  said 
sheriff  directed;  and  if  the  proceedings  be  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, a  transcript  of  his  judgment  shall  be  filed  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  a  fieri  facias  shall  issue  from 
said  court,  under  which  writ,  the  said  ship,  apparel,  and 
fiu-niture,  shall  be   sold,  and  the  balance,  after  p.a3'ing 
the  debt,  interest,  and  cost,  shall  be  paid  into  court  for 
the  benefit  of  those  whom  it  may  conceim;  and  the  ser- 
vice of  said  writ  so  far  as  concerns  the  summoning  of 
masters,  owners,  and  consignees,  shall  be  by  nailing  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  mast  of  the  said  vessel  or  ship. 
Bepealhig  clause. 
SECTrojf  20.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  so  much  of  the  act,  entitled,  "an  act  for 
the  consolidation  and  amendment  of  the  laws  as  far  as 
they  respect  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
district  of  Southwark,  and  township  of  the  Northern  Li- 
berties," passed  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  one  thousand 
eight  hundi-ed  and  three,  and  the  several  supplements 
thereto,  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereb}'  repealed,  from  and  im- 
mediately after  the  fourth  Monday  of  May  next;  and  so 
much  of  the  said  act,  and  the  several  supplements  afore- 
said, as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  are  hereby  continued  in  full  force.     Fruvidtd,  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed,  or  taken,  or 
be  construed,  to  effect  a  dissolution  of  the  corporation 
created  by  the  act  of  the  twenty -ninth  of  March,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  three,  abovementioned,  but  that  the 
guardians  to  be  chosen  in  May  next,  under  this  act,  shall 
be  deemed  arjd  taken  to  be  tiie  successors  of  those  now 
in  office,  and  as  such  continuing  and  preserving  the  said 
corporation  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  act  had  never 
been  passed;  and  all  the  powers  and  duties  prescribed 
by  the  said  act,  and  its  several  supplements,  to  be  done 
and  performed  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  the. city 
of  Pliiladelphia,  the  district  of  Southwark,  aikdtbd  town- 
ship of  the  Northern  Liberties,  shall  be  dond',!'})£tfurmed 
and  executed,  by  the  g-uardians  of  the  pooifi.tD  ,.be  ap- 
pointed according  to  the  provisions  of  tills  act,  as  fully 
and  absolutely  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  the  said 


former  guardians  could  or  might  do.  ^nd provided  also. 
That  all  contracts,  engagements,  undertakings,  bonds, 
recognizances,  and  obligations,  whatsoever,  to  which 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
the  district  of  Southwark,  and  the"  township  of  tbe 
Northern  Liberties,  may  in  any  manner  or  way  be  or 
h.ave  been  a  party,  or  in  which  they  may  in  any  way  or 
manner  be  interested,  shall  remain  and  he  unaltered 
and  unaffected  by  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  in  fiill 
force,  and  shall  and  may  be  enforced  by  and  against  the 
guardians  under  this  act  to  be  appointed,  and  continue 
as  fully  and  effectually  as  by  or  against  the  said  guardi- 
ans and  corporation  under  the  said  acts;  and  all  warrant* 
to  collectors  or  otherwise  granted  by  the  said  guardians, 
shall  in  like  manner  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and 
all  penalties  accrued  to  them  may,  in  hke  manner,  be 
sued  for  and  recovered,  and  suit  commenced,  be  con- 
tinued, and  prosecuted  to  final  judgment,  as  if  this  act 
had  never  been  passed,  any  thing  herein  contained  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  law,  the  election  for  Guardi- 
ans and  Commissioners  was  held  on  Monday  last;  the  re- 
sult of  which,  is,  as  follows,  viz. 


Guardians  for  the  City. 
Thos.  P.  Cope 
Abm.  L.  Pennock 
Matthew  L.  Be  van 
John  Hemphill 
Thos.  Rogers 
Thos.  Earp. 

Fen-  N.  Liberties. 
John  Kessler,  Jr. 
Wm.  Binder. 

Fenn  Toivnship. 
Jas.  S.  Spencer. 

Kensington. 
Michael  Day. 

Bist.  of  Southwark. 
Dr.  Jesse  K.  Burden 
John  Keefe. 


Commissioners  for  City, 
Wm.  Boyd 
Nathan  Bunker 
Elhanan  W.  Keyser 
John  Moore 
Charles  Johnson 
Isaac  Roach. 

Noj'them  Libertiet. 
Geo.  N.  Baker 
Jas.  A.  Mahany. 

Fenn  Township. 
John  M.  Ogden. 

Kensington. 
Geo.  Wilson. 

Southivark. 
Thos.  D.  Grover 
Wm.  M'Gllnsey. 


THE  TARIFF  BILL. 

The  TariiT  Bill  having  finally  passed  both  houses  of 
Congress,  and  its  operation  having  an  Important  bearing 
upon  the  commercial,  m.anufacturing,  and  agricultural 
interests  of  this  state,  is  now  presented  to  our  readers. 

AN  ACT 
In  alteration  of  the  several  acts,  imp6sing  Duties  on  Im- 
ports, as  amended  by  the  Senate. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  .Imcrica,  in  Cong7-ess  assem- 
bled, That  from  and  after  the  first  of  September,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  in  lieu  of  the 
duties  now  imposed  by  law,  on  the  importation  of  the 
ai-ticles  hereinafter  mentioned,  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid,  the  following  duties;  that  is  to  say: 

First.  On  iron,  In  bars  or  bolts,  and  manufactured,  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  by  rolling,  one  cent  per  pound,  pro- 
vided, that  all  iron  in  slacks,  blooms,  loops,  or  other 
formless  finished  than  iron  in  bars  or  bohs,  except  piga 
or  cast  iron,  shall  be  rated  as  rolled  Iron,  In  baj-s  or  bolts 
and  p.ay  a  duty  accordingly. 

Second.  On  bar  and  bolt  iron,  made  wholly,  or  in  part, 
by  rolhng,  thirtv-seven  dollars  per  ton. 

Tliird.  On  iron,  in  pigs,  sixty-two  and  one  half  cents 
per  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds. 

Fourth.  On  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  exceeding  number 
fourteen,  six  cents  per  pound;  and  over  number  four- 
teen, ten  cents  per  pound. 

Fifth.  On  round  iron,  or  brazier's  rods,  of  three-six- 
teenths to  eight-sixteenths  of  an  Inch  diameter,  inclu- 
sive; and  on  iron,  in  nail  or  spike  rods,  slit,  or  rolled; 
and  on  Iron  in  sheets,  and  hoop  iron;  and  on  iron  slit  or 
rolled  for  band  iron,  scroll  iron,  or  casement  rods,  three 
and  one  half  cents  per  pound. 

Sixth,     On    axes,    adzes,  drawing  knives,   cutting 
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knives,  sickles,  or  reaping  hooks,  scythes,  spades,  sho- 
vels, squares  of  u-on  or  steel;  bridle  bits  of  all  descrip- 
tions, steelyards  and  scale  beams,  Socket  chisscls,  vises, 
and  screws  of  iron,  for  wood,  called  wood  screws,  ten 
per  cent,  advalorem,  in  addition  to  the  present  rates  of 
duties. 

S£ve7ith.  On  steel,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  one 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds. 

Eighth.  On  lead;  in  pi.Cfs,  bars,  or  sheets,  three  cents 
per  pound;  on  leaden  shot,  four  cents  per  pound;  on 
red  or  white  lead,  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  five  cents  per 
pound;  on  lltharg-e,  orange  mineral,  lead  manufactured 
into  pipes,  and  sugar  of  lead,  five  cents  per  pound. 

S  EC.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and  after 
the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-eight,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid,  on  the  importation  of  the  articles  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, the  following  duties  in  lieu  of  those  now  impo- 
sed by  law : 

First.  On  wool  unmanufactured,  four  cents  per  pound; 
and,  also,  in  addition  thereto,  forty  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem, until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty -nine;  from  which  time,  an  addition- 
al ad  valorem  duty  of  five  per  cent,  shall  be  imposed, 
annually,  until  the  whole  of  said  ad  valorem  duty  shall 
amount  to  fifty  per  cent.  And  all  wool  Imported  on  the 
skin,  shall  be  estimated  as  to  weight  and  value,  and  shall 
pay  the  same  rate  of  dut}'  as  other  imported  wool. 

Second.  On  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool 
shall  be  a  component  part,  (except  carpeting,  blankets, 
worsted  stuff  goods,  bombazines,  hosiery,  n)its,  gloves, 
caps,  and  bindings,)  the  actual  value  of  which,  at  the 
place  whence  imported, -shall  not  exceed  fifty  cents  the 
square  yard,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  cost  fifty  cents  the 
square  yard,  and  be  charged  thereon  with  a  duty  of  for- 
ty per  cent  ad  valorem,  until  the  30th  day  of  June  1829, 
and  fi-om  that  time  a  duty  of  forty -five  per  centum  ad 
valorem.  Provided,  That  on  all  manufactures  of  wool, 
except  flannels,  and  baizes,  the  actual  value  of  which, 
at  the  place  whence  imported,  shall  not  exceed  thirty- 
three  and  one  third  cents  per  square  j'ard,  shall  pay  14 
cents  per  square  yard. 

Tliird.  On  all  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool 
shall  be  a  component  part,  except  as  aforesaid,  the  ac- 
tual value  of  which,  at  the  place  whence  imported,  shall 
exceed  fifty  cents  the  square  3'ard  and  shall  not  exceed 
one  dollar  the  square  yard,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
cost  one  dollar  the  square  yard,  and  be  charged  thereon 
with  a  duty  of  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  until  the 
30th  day  of  June  1829,  and  from  that  time,  a  duty  of 
forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Fourth.  On  all  manufiictures  of  wool,  or  of  which 
wool  shall  be  a  component  pai-t,  except  as  aforesaid,  the 
actual  value  of  which,  at  the  place  whence  imported, 
shall  exceed  one  dollar  the  square  yard,  and  shall  not 
exceed  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  the  square  yard,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  cost  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  the 
square  yard,  and  be  charged  with  duty  thereon  of  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem,  until  the  30th  day  of  June, 
1829,  and  from  that  time  a  duty  of  forty -five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Fifth.  All  manufactures  of  v/ool,  or  of  which  wool 
shall  be  a  component  part,  except  as  aforesaid,  the  ac- 
tual value  of  which,  at  the  place  whence  imported,  shall 
exceed  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  the  square  yard,  and 
shall  not  exceed  four  dollars  the  square  yard,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  cost  at  the  place  whence  imported,  four 
dollars  the  square  yard,  and  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  such 
valuation,  until  the  30th  day  of  June,  1829,  and  from 
that  time  a  duty  of  forty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Sixth.  On  all  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool 
shall  be  a  component  part,  except  as  aforesaid,  the  ac- 
tual value  of  which,  at  the  place  whence  imported,  shall 
exceed  four  dollars  the  square  yard,  there  shall  be  levi- 
ed, collected,  and  paid,  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  ad  ralo- 


I  rem,  until  the  30th  day  of  June,  1829,  and  from  that 
I  time  a  duty  of  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
!      Su-enth.  On  woollen  blankets,  hosieiy,  mits,  glovea 
;  and  bindings,  thirty -five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
j      Eighth.   On  Brussels,  Turkey  and  Wilton  carpets  and 
I  carpeting,  seventy  cents  per  square  yard.     On  all  Ve- 
nitian  and  ingrain  carpets  and  carpeting,  forty  cents  per 
square  yard.     On  all  other  kinds  of  cai-pets  and  carpet- 
ing, of  wool,  flax,  hemp,  or  cotton,  or  parts  of  either, 
thirty -two  cents  per  squ.-u-e  yard.     On  all  patent,  print- 
ed or  painted  floor  cloths,  fifty  cents  per  square  yard. 
On  oil  cloths  other  than  that  usually  denominated  patent 
floor  cloth  twenty-five  cents  per  square  yard.     On  fur- 
niture oil  cloth,  fifteen  cents  per  square  yard.     On  floor 
matting  made  of  flags  or  other  materials,  fifteen  cents 
per  square  yard. 

Sec  3.  And  be  it  enacted,  That,  from  and  after  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  there  be  levied  collected,  and  paid,  on  the 
importation  of  the  following  articles,  in  heu  of  the  duty 
now  imposed  by  law.  ^ 

First.  On  unmanufactured  hemp,  forty-five  dollars 
per  ton,  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand 
eig'ht  hundred  and  twenty -nine,  from  which  time,  five 
dollars  per  ton  in  addition,  per  annum,  until  the  duty 
shall  amount  to  sixty  dollars  per  ton.  On  cotton  bagging, 
four  and  a  half  cents  per  square  yard,  until  the  thirtieth 
da)'  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine,  and  afterwai'ds  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  square 
yard. 

Second.  On  unmanufactured  flax,  thirty-five  dollars 
per  ton,  per  annum,  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  from  which 
time  an  additional  dut}'  of  five  dollars  per  ton,  per  an- 
num, until  the  duty  shall  amount  to  sixty  dollars  per 
ton. 

Third.  On  sail-duck,  nine  cents  per  square  yard, 
"and  in  addition  thereto,  one  half  cent  yeaily  unUl 
the  same  shall  amount  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per 
square  yard. " 

Fourth.   On  molasses,  ten  cents  per  gallon. 

Fifth.  On  all  imported  distilled  spirits,  fiften  cents 
per  gallon,  in  addition  to  the  duty  now  imposed  by 
law. 

"  Sia:th.  On  all  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk 
shall  be  a  component  material  coming  from  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  duty  of  thirty  per  centum  adva- 
lorem, the  additional  duty  of  five  per  cent,  to  take  ef- 
fect from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine:  and  on  all  other 
manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  shall  be  a  compo- 
nent material,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

"On  Indigo,  an  additional  duty  of  five  cents  the 
pound,  from  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty -nine,  until  the  thirtieth  day  of 
June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  and  from 
Hiat  time  an  additional  duty  of  ten  cents  each  year, 
until  the  whole  duty  shall  amount  to  fifty  cents  per 
pound." 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  "from  after 
the  thii-tieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-eight,  no  drawback  of  duty  shall  be  allowed 
on  the  exportation  of  any  spirit  distilled  in  the  United 
States,  from  molasses;"  no  cbawback  shall  be  allowed  on 
any  quantity  of  sail-duck  less  than  fifty  bolts,  exported 
in  one  ship  or  vessel,  at  anv  one  time. 

Sfc.  5.  A7id  be  it  further  'enacted.  That,  fi-om  and  after 
the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-eight,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  imposed  by  law,  on  win- 
dow glass,  of  the  sizes  above  ten  inches  by  fifteen 
inches,  five  dollars  for  one  hundred  square  feet:  Provi- 
ded, That  all  window  glass  imported  in  plates  or  sheets, 
uncut,  shall  be  chargeable  with  the  same  rate  of  duty. 
On  vials  and  bottles  not  exceeding  the  capacity  of  six 
ounces  each,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per 
gToce. 
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Sec.  6.  ^nd  be  it  further  enadedby  the  authority  afore- 
said, Tliat  fiom  and  after  tlie  thirtieth  clay  of  June,  one 
thousand  eig-ht  hundred  and  twentj'-eig-ht,  there  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  im- 
posed bylaw,  on  all  imported  roofing-  slates,  not-exceed- 
ing- twelve  inches  in  leng-th,  by  six  inches  in  width,  four 
dollars  per  ton,  on  all  such  slates  exceeding-  twelve,  and 
not  exceeding  fourteen  inches  in  length,  five  dollars  per 
ton;  on  all  slates  exceeding  14  and  nbt  exceeding-  16 
inches  in  length,  six  dollars  per  ton;  on  all  slates  exceed- 
ing sixteen  inches,  and  not  exceeding  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  seven  dollars  per  ton;  on  aU  slates  exceeding 
eighteen,  and  not  exceeding  twenty  inches  in  length, 
eight  dollars  per  ton,  on  slates  exceeding  twenty  inches, 
and  not  exceeding  twenty-four  inches  in  lengtli,  nine 
dollars  per  ton;  and  on  all  slates  exceeding  twenty-four 
inches  in  length,  ten  dollars  per  ton.  And  that  in  lieu 
of  the  present  duties  there  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid,  a  duty  of  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  centum,  ad 
valorem,  on  all  imported  ciphering  slates. 

Sec  7.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  all  cotton 
cloths  whatsoever,  or  cloths  of  which  cotton  shall  be  a 
component  material,  excepting  nankeens  imported  di- 
rect from  China,  the  original  cost  of  which,  at  the  place 
whence  imported,  with  the  addition  of  twenty  per  cent, 
if  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  from  any 
place  beyond  it,  and  of  ten  per  cent,  if  imported  from 
any  other  place,  shall  be  less  than  thirty -five  cents  the 
square  yard,  shall,  with  such  addition,  be  taken,  and 
deemed  to  have  cost  thirty-five  cents  the  square  yard, 
and  charged  with  duty  accordingly. 

Sec  8.    And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  cases 
where  the  duty  which  now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be,  im- 
posed, on  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  imported 
nito  the  United  States,  shall,  by  law,  be  regulated  by, 
or  be  directed  to  be  estimated  or  levied  upon  the  value 
of  the  square  yai-d,  or  of  any  other  quantity  or  parcel 
thereof;  and  in  all  cases  where  there  is,  or  shall  be  im- 
posed any  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  an}'  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  collector  within  whose  district  the 
same  shall  be  imported  or  entered,  to  cause  the  actual 
value  thereof,  at  the  time  purchased  and  place  from 
which  the  same  shall  have  been  imported  into  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  be  appraised,  estimated,  and  ascertained, 
and  the  number  of  such  yards,  parcels,  or  quantities, 
and  such  actual  value  of  every  of  them,  as  the  case  may 
require.     And  it  shall  in  every  such  case,  be  the  duty  of 
the  appraisers  of  the  United  States,  and  of  every  of 
them,  and  of  every  other  person  who  shall  act  as  such 
appraisers,  by  all  the  reasonable  ways  and  means  in  his 
or  their  power,  to  ascertain,  estimate,  and  appraise  the 
true  and  actual  value,  any  invoice  or  affidavit  thereto,  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  of  the  said  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  at  the  time  purchased  and  place  from 
whence  the  same  shall  have  been  imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  the  number  of  such  yards,  parcels,  or 
quantities,  and  such  actual  value  ofeveiy  of  them,  as  the 
case  may  require;  and  all  such  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, being  manufactiu-es  of  wool,  or  whereof  wool 
shall  be  a  component  part,  which  shalll  be  imported  in- 
to the  United  States  in  an  unfinished  condition,  shall,  in 
every  such  appraisal,  be  taken,  deemed  and  estimated, 
by  the  said  appraisers,  and  every  one  of  them,  and  every 
person  who  shall  act  as  such  appraiser,  to  have  been  at 
the  time  purchased  and  place  from  whence  the  same 
were  imported  into  the  United  States,  of  as  great  actual 
value  as  if  the  same  had  been  entirely  finished.     And  to 
the  value  of  the  said  g-oods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  so 
ascertained,  there  shall,  in  all  cases  where  the  same  are 
or  shall  be  charged  with  an  ad  valorcd  duty,  be  added  all 
charges  except  insurance,  and  also  twenty  per  centum 
on  the  said  actual  value  and  chai-ges,  if  imported  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  any  place  beyond  the  same, 
or  from  beyond  Cape  Horn;  or  ten  per  centum  if  from 
any  other  place  or  country;  and  the  said  ad  valorem 
jates  of  duty  shall  be  estimated  on  such  aggregate 


amount,  any  thing  in  any  act  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing; Frovidcd,  That,  in  all  cases  where  anv  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  or 
whereon  the  duty  is  or  shall  be  by  law  regulated  by,  or 
be  directed  to  be  estimated  or  levied  upon,  the  value  of 
the  square  yard,  or  any  other  q\iantity  or  parcel  thereof, 
shall  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States  from  a 
country  other  than  that  in  which  the  same  were  manu- 
factured or  produced,  the  appraisers  shall  value  the  same 
at  the  current  value  thereof,  at  the  time  of  such  last  ex- 
portation to  the  United  States,  in  the  country  where  the 
same  may  have  been  originally  manufactmed  or  pro- 
duced. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  in  all  cases 
where  the  actual  value  to  be  appraised,  estimated,  and 
ascertained,  as  herein  before  stated,  of  any  goods  wares, 
or  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  any  ad  valorem  duty,  or  whereon  the  duty  is 
regulated  by,  or  directed  to  be  imposed  or  levied  on, 
the  value  of  the  square  yard,  or  other  parcel  or  quantity 
thereof,  shall,  by  ten  per  centum,  exceed  the  invoice 
value  thereof,  in  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  by  law  on 
the  same,  if  they  had  been  invoiced  at  their  real  value, 
as  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  on  the 
same  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  fifty  per  centum 
of  the  duty  so  imposed  on  the  same  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  when  fairly  invoiced:  Provided  always. 
That  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  impose  the  said  last  mentioned  duty  of  fifty  per  cen- 
tum, for  a  variance  between  the  bona  fide  invoice  of 
goods  produced  in  the  manner  specified  in  the  proviso 
to  the  eighth  section  of  this  act,  and  the  current  value 
of  the  said  m.erchandise  in  the  country  where  the  same 
may  have  been  originally  manufactured  or  produced:— 
And  further.  That  the  penalty  of  fifty  per  centum,  im- 
posed by  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act,  entitled  "An 
act  supplementary  to,  and  to  amend,  the  act,  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports 
and  tonnage,  passed  the  2d  day  of  March,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  for  other  purpo- 
ses," approved  March  first,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-three,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  apply  or  attach 
to  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  which  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  additional  duty  of  fifty  per  centum,  as  afore- 
said, imposed  by  this  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  tlie 
duty  of  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  from  time  to 
time,  to  establish  such  rules  and  regulations,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall  think 
proper  to  secure  a  just,  faithful,  and  impartial  appraisal 
of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  as  aforesaid,  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  and  just  and  proper  en- 
tries of  such  actual  value  thereof,  and  of  the  square 
yares,  parcels,  or  other  quantities  thereof,  as  the  case 
may  require,  and  of  such  actual  value  of  every  of  them; 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasu- 
ry to  report  all  such  rules  and  regulations,  with  the 
reasons  therefor,  to  the  then  next  session  of  Congress. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  important  tables 
of  Inspections  and  Export  of  Flour,  which  appear  in 
our  paper  to-day.  They  are  the  only  publications  of 
the  kind  that  have  ever  appeared  in  the  United  States, 
and  have  been  delayed  for  several  years  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  con-ect  returns,  and  from  the  irregu- 
larity with  which  thev  are  still  made  at  some  inspection 
districts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  more  com- 
plete, and  especially  that  it  has  been  found  utterly  im- 
practicable to  obtain  returns  of  ;he  Philadelphia  and 

New  York  inspections  as  far  back  as  the  year  1800. 

Nor  can  we  vouch  for  the  perfect  accuracy  of  some  of 
those  which  have  been  received,  especially  from  some 
of  the  inspection  disti-jcts  of  Virginia,  although  every 
exertion  has  been  made  through  attentive  friends  to  ob- 
tain them.  The  publication  of  these  tables  may  possibly 
induce  those  who  are  able  to  point  out  errors,  to  come 
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Comparison  of  the  quantity  of  Wheat  Floui-  Inspected  and  Exported,  from  the  year  1820  to  1827,  inclusive. 


Port  of  Inspection. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825.         1826. 

1827. 

Remarks. 

Philadelphia, 
New  York, 
Baltimore, 
Alexandria,  D.  C 
Georgetown, 
Richmond, 
Petersburg, 
Fredericksburg, 
New  Orleans, 

Total  Inspections, 
Exported  from  U.  S. 

Con.  of  Ins.  Flour> 

400,814 
267,365 
577,058 
233,505 
107,372 
152,924 
56,593 
81,478 

396,066 

258,902 

485,818 

208,507 

92,208 

137,360 

55,577 

72,912 

271,396 

342,825 

429,377 

171,577 

68,197 

102,424 

38,553 

55,466 

120,159 

302,203 

347,876 

442,468 

102,819 

55,565 

111,526 

28,496 

52,036 

114,735 

301,333 

360,511 

544,870 

133,024 

69,284 

99,128 

54,072 

51,268 

100,920 

294,289 

446,611 

510,425 

170,711 

52,964 

173,203 

37,818 

56,044 

140,546 

342,250 

527,698 

596,348 

178,755 

78,920 

113,786 

30,000 

34,707 

129,094 

351,517 

625,032 

572,759 

140,447 

66,044 

121,664 

17,900 

35.000 

131,096 

1,877,109 
1,177,036 

1,707,350 
1,056,119 

1,599,973 
828,865 

772, ;08 

1,557,724 
756,702 

801,022 

1,714,410 
996,792 

1,882,611 
813,906 

2,031,558 
857,820 

2,061,459 
865,491 

03  t-  Q    n 
^  t-H   "^    '-' 

c«  ^  t:*  c» 

700,073 

651,231 

717,618 

1,068,705 

1,173,738 

1,195,968 

n>  ;;  99  to 

Mks:heny-Tow7i.' — The  Legislature  of  this  State, 
recently  passed  a  law  for  the  erecting  of  Alle- 
gheny-town into  a  borough.  This  town  stands  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Alegheny  river,  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  this  city.  Its  situation  is  handsome, 
Balubrious  and  delightful.  At  present,  it  contains 
no  public  buildings,  but  a  small  frame  meeting 
house;  a  large  academy  of  bridk,  with  upper  and 
lower  apartments  suited  to  the  accommodation  of  a 
male  and  female  school;  and  the  Western  Peniten- 
tiai'y  of  Pennsylvania.  Progress  is  making  in  the 
•work  of  excavating  and  levelling  the  ground  on 
■which  is  about  to  be  erected  the  edifice  of  the  Wes- 
tern Theological  Seminary.  The  public  square 
of  this  town  is  extensive,  and  will  afford  abiindant 
room  for  a  market  house  and  any  other  public  buil- 
dings which  may  becorpe  necessary  by  the  future 
improvements  of  the  corporation. 

The  number  of  buildings  which  have  been  erec- 
ted in  this  village  within  one  year,  together  with 
those  that  are  now  erecting,  amounts  to  sixty-one. 
the  houses  are  principally  frame,  and,  with  few 
exceptions  tenanted.  Some  of  them  are  calculated 
to  accommodate  two  or  three  families;  and  should 
each  one  average  a  population  of  five,  the  increase 
of  inhabitants  in  that  time  would  be  upwards  of 
three  hundred.  In  addition  to  these,  several  foun- 
dations of  houses  have  been  laid,  on  one  of  which  is 
to  be  erected  a  very  large  cotton  factory.  We  are 
informed  that  a  gentleman  has  purchased  several  a- 
cres  of  land,  and  contemplates,  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  summer,  the  erection,  in  this  place,of  very 
extensive  iron  works. — Pittsburg  Spectator. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL. 
From  the  accounts  of  this  valuable  institution,  lately 
published,  we  make  the  following  abstract. 

EXPESDITDRES. 

Medical  department 

Household  expenses 

Live  stock 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Medical  library 

Salai-ies  and  wages 

Incidental 


KxcxiPTa. 
For  Board  of  patients 
Clothing 

Funeral  expenses 

Articles  destroyed  and  wages  returned 
Articles  sold 


1535  03 

14972 

71 

1027 

31 

2247  41 

1054 

61 

6075 

23 

1379  40 

$  28291 

70 

22042  72 

1894  41 

90 

50 

:d         263 

54 

320  83 

Live  stock 

196  GO 

Medical  fund;  students  tickets 

T8  37^^«3r 

Library  and  fines 

West's  painting 

768  34 

From  the  gate 

329  15 

Fines  and  donations 

120  75 

("ontributions  and  legacies 

604  17 

Ground  rents,  interest,  dividends, 

&c.        10763  62 

$  37654  42 

During  the  year  from  May  27,  1827,  to  May,  1828, 

there  have  been  1056  patients  under  the  care  of  the 

hospital  of  whom  522  were  pay  patients,  and  534  poor. 

There  were  natives  of  the 


United  States 

650 

West  Indies 

5 

[reland 

251 

Switzerland 

3 

England  and  Wales 

61 

Prussia 

2 

Scotland 

14 

Lapland 

1 

Germany 

20 

Spain 

2 

France 

17 

Africa 

Italy 

4 

China 

Sweden 

14 

Canada 

Norway 

5 

Nova  Scotia 

Denmark 

2 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Total 

1038 

105 

S 

Of  these  1C56, 

there  were  cured 

540 

Relieved 

83 

Remove 

d  by  friends,  &c. 

73 

Dellvere 

d  safe 

42 

Infants  discharged  in  health 

39 

Discharged  for  misconduct 

10 

Eloped 

8 

Died 

52 

Remain 

209 

1056 

The  principal  diseases  were,  contusions  and  wounds 
111,  fevers  112,  fractures  64,  insanity  168,  mania  a 
potu  34,  rheumatism  86,  ulcers  42. 

NOTES  ON  GERMANTOWN. 

A  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  offers  the  fol- 
lowing correction  as  to  the  time  when  Methodist  preach- 
ing began  at  Germantown. 

"It  is  stated  in  the  notes  that  'the  Methodists  began 
to  preach  in  Germantown  about  1798.'  This  is  an  er- 
ror. The  Methodists  had  preached  in  a  coachmakers' 
shop  belonging  to  Jacob  Sommers,  in  the  Union  School 
house,  and  occasionally  in  the  xippcr  School  house, 
many  years  previous  to  this.  And  in  1793,  a  society 
was  formed,  and  there  was  regular  preaching  for  several 
years,  as  well  by  the  itinerant  as  by  the  local  ministry, 
in  the  house  afterwards  purchased  by  Mr.  Lorain,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  town.         A  CHURCH  MEMBER.'* 
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THE  FRAME. 

Tht  frame  of  the  Government  of  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
tdnia  in  America:  together  with  ccrtuin  laws  agreed 
upon  in  England,  by  the  Governor  and  divers  Freemen 
bfthe  aforesaid  Province,  to  be  further  explained,  and 
continued  there,  by  the  first  Provincial  Council  that 
shall  be  held  if  they  see  meet. 

THE    PREFACE. 

ivhen  the  great  and  wise  God  had  made  the  world,  of 
all  his  creatures  it  pleased  him  to  chuse  man  his  deputy 
to  rule  it;  and  to  fit  him  for  so  great  a  charge  and  trust, 
he  did  not  only  quahfy  him  with  skill  and  power,  but 
with  integrity  to  use  them  justly.  This  native  good- 
iiess  was  equally  his  honour  and  his  happiness;  and 
whilst  he  stood  here,  S.11  went  well;  there  was  no  need 
of  coercive  or  compulsive  means;  the  precept  of  d'xvine 
love  and  truth  in  his  bosorh  was  the  guide  and  keeper  of 
His  innocency.  But  lust  prevailing  against  duty,  made 
&  lamentable  breach  upon  it;  and  the  law,  that  had  be- 
forte  no  power  over  him,  took  place  upon  him  and  his 
disohedient  posterity,  that  such  as  would  not  live  Con- 
formably to  the  holy  law  written,  should  fall  under  the 
reproof  of  and  correction  of  the  just  law  without,  in  a 
judicial  administration. 

This  the  apostle  teaches  in  divers  of  his  epistles:  the 
law  (says  he)  was  added  because  of  transgression:  in 
another  place,  knowing  that  tlie  law  was  not  made  for 
the  righteous  man;  but  for  the  disobedient  and  ungodly, 
for  sinners,  for  unholy  and  prophane,  for  murderers,  for 
whoremongers,  for  them  that  defile  themselves  with 
mankind,  and  for  men-stealcrs,  for  liars,  for  perjured 
persons,  &c.  But  this  is  not  all,  he  opens  and  cari'ies 
the  matter  of  goveiTiuient  a  little  further:  let  every  soul 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers;  for  there  is  no  power 
but  of  GoD;  the  powers  that  be  ai-e  ordained  of  Gon: 
Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the 
ordinance  of  God.  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good 
works,  but  to  evil.  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the 
power?  Do  that  whicli  is  good  and  thou  shalt  have  praise 

of  the  same. He  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for 

good.     Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only 
for  wrath,  but  for  conscience  sake. 

This  settles  the  divine  right  of  government  beyond 
exception,  and  tliat  for  two  ends:  first,  to  terrify  evil 
doers;  secondly,  to  cherish  those  that  do  well;  wliich 
g'ives  government  a  life  beyond  corruption,  and  makes 
it  as  durable  in  the  world  as  good  men  shall  be.  So 
that  government  seems  to  me  apart  of  religion  itself,  a 
thing  sacred  in  its  institution  and  end.  For  if  it  does  not 
directly  remove  the  cause,  it  crushes  the  cfl'cct  of  evil, 
and  is  as  sUch  (though  a  lower  yet)  an  emanation  of  the 
same  divine  power,  that  is  both  author  and  object  of 
pure  religion;  the  difference  lying  her6,  that  the  one 
is  more  free  and  mental,  the  other  more  corporal  and 
compulsive  in  its  operations:  but  that  is  only  to  evil 
doers;  government  Itself  being  otherwise  as  capable  of 
kindness,  goodness^  and  cli.irivy,  as  a  njorc  private  so- 
ciety- They  weakly  err,  that  tlilnk  there  is  no  otlicr 
use  of  government  thiui  correction,  v.hlch  is  the  co;irsest 
part  of  it:  dally  experience  tells  us,  that  the  care  and 
regulation  of  many  other  afiairs,  more  soft  and  daily 
necessary,  make  upmuch  the  greatest  pait  of  govern- 


ment; and  which  must  have  followed  the  peopling  of 
the  world,  had  Adam  never  fell,  and  will  continue  among 
mfeli  on  earth  under  the  highest  attainments  they  may 
arrive  at,  by  the  coming  of  the  blessed  second  Adam, 
the  Lord  from  heaven.  .  Thds  much  of  government  in 
genemi  as  to  its  rise  and  end. 

For  particular  frames  and  modes,  it  will  become  me 
to  say  little;  and  comparatively  I  will  say  nothing. — 
My  reasons  are :  first,  that  the  age  is  too  nice  and  diffi- 
cult for  it;  there  being  nothing  the  wits  of  men  are 
more  busy  and  divided  upon.  'Tis  tnie,  they  seem  to 
agree  in  the  end,  to  wit,  happiness;  but  in  the  meaJis 
tliey  differ,  as  to  divine,  so  to  this  human  felicity;  and 
the  cause  is  much  the  same,  not  always  want  of  light  and 
knowledge,  but  want  of  using  them  rightly.  Men  side 
with  their  passions  against  their  reason,  and  their  sinister 
interests  have  so  strong  a  biass  upon  tlieir  minds,  that 
they  leari  to  them  against  the  good  of  the  things  they 
know.  , 

Secondly,  I  do  not  find  a  model  in  the  world,  that 
time,  place,  and  some  singular  emergencies  have  not 
necessarily  altered;  nor  is  it  easy  to  frame  a  civil  go- 
vernment, that  shall  serve  all  places  ahke. 

Thirdly,  I  know  what  is  said  by  the  several  admirers 
of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  which  are  the 
rule  of  one,  a  few  and  m.^iTiy,  and  are  the  three  comiiion 
ideas  of  govcriimentj  when  men  discourse  on  that  sub- 
ject. But  I  chuse  to  solve  the  controversy  with  thia 
small  distinction,  and  it  belongs  to  all  three:  any  gO' 
vernment  is  free  to.  tlie  people  under  it  (whatever  be  the 
frame)  where  the  laws  rule,  and  the  people  are  a  papty 
to  those  laws;  and  more  than  tills  is  tyranny,  oligaixhy, 
or  confusion. 

But  lasti)-,  when  all  is  said,  there  is  hardly  one  frame 
of  government  in  the  world  so  ill  designed  by  its  first 
founders,  that  In  good  hands  would  not  do  well  enough; 
and  Story  tells  us,  the  le.o.st  in  ill  ones  ean  do  nothing 
that  is  great  or  good:  witness  the  Jewish  and  Romant 
states  governments,  like  clocks,  go  from  the  motion 
men  give  them;  and  as  governments  arc  made  and 
moved  by  men,  so  by  them  they  .ire  ruined  too.  Whe- 
ther governments  rather  depend  upon  men  than  men 
upon  governments.  Let  men  be  good,  and  the  govern- 
ment cannot  be  bad;  if  it  be  ill  they  will  cure  it.  But 
if  men  be  bad,  let  the  government  be  ever  so  good,  they 
will  endeavour  to  w.irp  and  spoil  it  to  their  tilrn. 

I  know  some  say.  Let  us  have  good  laws,  and  no  mat- 
ter for, the  men  that  execute  them:  but  let  them  con- 
sider, that  though  good  laws  do  well,  good  men  do  bet- 
ter; for  good  laws  may  want  good  men,  and  be  abolish- 
ed or  evaded  by  ill  men;  but  good  men  will  never  want 
good  laws,  nor  suffer  ill  ones.  'Tls  true,  good  laws  have 
-some  awe  upon  ill  ministers,  but  that  is  where  they  liave 
no  power  to  escape  or  abolish  them,  and  the  people  are 
generally  wise  and  good:  but  a  loose  and  degraded  peo- 
l)le  (which  is  to  tlie  question)  love  laws  and  an  admmis- 
tratlon  like  themselves.  That  therefore  which  makes 
a  good  corretitution  must  keep  it,  viz.  men  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  qualities,  that  because  they  descend  not 
with  worldly  inheritances,  must  he  carefully  propagated! 
by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth;  for  which  after-age^ 
will  ov.e  more  to  the  care  and  prudence  of  founders  and 
the  successive  m.ngistracy,  than  to  their  parents  for  thcis 
private  patrimonies. 
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These  considerations  of  the  weight  of  government,  j  longer;  and  that  the  said  third  part  shall  go  out  accord- 
and  the  nice  and  various  opinions  about  it,  made  it  un- 1  ingly:  and  on  the  twentieth  d-iy  of  the  twelfth  month 
easy  to  me  to  think  of  publishing  the  ensuing  frame  and  j  as  aforesaid,  yearly  for  ever  afterward,  the  fi-eemen  of 


conditional  laws,  foreseeing  both  the  censures  they  will 
meet  with  from  men  of  differing  humours  and  engage- 
ments, and  the  occasions  they  may  give  of  discourse  be- 
yond my  design. 

But  next  to  the  power  of  necessity,  (which  is  a  solici- 
tor that  will  take  no  denial)  "this  induced  me  to  a  com- 
pliance, that  we  have  (with  reverence  to  God  and  good 
conscience  to  men)  to  the  best  of  our  skill,  contrived 
and  composed  the  frame  and  laws  of  this  government, 
to  the  great  end  of  all  government,  viz.  To  support 
power  in  reverence  with  the  people,  and  to  secure  the 
people  from  the  abuse  of  power;  that  they  may  be  free 
by  their  just  obedience,  and  the  magistrates  honourable 
for  tlieir  just  administration:  for  liberty  without  obedi- 
ence is  confusion,  and  obedience  without  liberty  is  sla- 
very. To  carry  this  evenness  is  partly  owing  to  the 
constitution,  and  partly  to  the  magistracy :  where  either 
of  these  fail,  governm.ent  will  be  subject  to  convulsions; 
but  where  both  are  wanting,  it  must  be  totally  subvert- 
ed:' then  where  both  meet  the  government  is  like  to  en- 
dure. Which  I  humbly  pray,  and  hope  God  will  please 
to  make  the  lot  of  this  of  Pennsylvania.    Amen. 

WILLIAM  PENN. 

THE  FRAME,  &c. 

To  all  people,  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come. 
Whereas  King  Charles  the  Second,  by  his  letters  pa- 
tent, under  the  great  seal  of  England,  for  the  consider- 
ation therein  mentioned,  hath  been  gi-aciously  pleased 
to  gi^■e  and  gi-ant  unto  me  William  Fenn,  (by  the  name 
of  J'Villiara  Penn,  Esq.  son  and  heir  of  sir  William  Penn, 
deceased)  and  to  my  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  all  that 
tract  of  land,  or  province,  called  Pemisylvania,  in  Ameri- 
ca, with  divers  gi-eat  powers,  preheminencies,  royaltiesj 
jurisdictions,  and  authorities,  necessary  for  the  well-be- 
ing and  government  thereof:  now  know  ye,  that  for  the 
well-being  and  government  of  the  said  province,  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  all  the  freemen  and  planters  that 
may  be  therein  concerned,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
afore-mentioned,  I,  the  said  William  Penn,  have  de- 
clared, gi-anted,  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents, 
for  me,  my  heirs  and  assigns,  do  declare,  grant  and  con- 
firm, unto  all  the  freemen,  planters,  and  advetiturers, 
of,  in,  and  to  the  said  province,  these  libei-ties,  fran- 
chises, and  properties,  to  be  held,  enjoyed  and  kept  by 
the  freemen,  planters  and  inhabitants  of  the  said  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania  for  ever. 


That  the  govei-nment  of  this  province  shall,  accord- 
ing to  the  powers  of  the  patent,  consist  of  the  governor 
and  freemen  of  the  said  province,  in  form  of  a  provincial 
council  and  general  assembly,  by  whom  all  laws  shall 
be  made,  officers  chosen,  and  public  affairs  transacted, 
as  is  hereafter  respectively  declared.     That  is  to  say, 

II. 

That  the  freemen  of  the  said  province  shall,  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  Twelfth  month,  which  shall  be  in 
this  present  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  eighty  and 
two,  meetand  assemble  in  some  fit  place,  of  which  timely 
notice  shall  be  beforehand  given  by  the  goyernor  or  his 
depnty,  and  then  and  there  shall  chuse  out  of  themselves 
seventy-two  persons,  of  most  note  for  their  wisdom,  vir- 
tue and  ability,  who  shall  meet  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
First  month  next  ensuing,  and  always  be  called  and  act 
as  the  provincial  council  of  the  said  province. 

III. 

That  at  the  first  choice  of  such  provincial  council,  one 
thii'd  part  of  the  said  provincial  council,  shall  be  chosen 
to  serve  for  three  j'ears  then  next  ensuing,  one  third 
part  for  two  years  then  next  ensuing,  and  one  third  part 
for  one  year  then  next  following  such  election,  and  no 


the  said  province  shall  in  like  m?^mer  meet  and  assem- 
ble together,  and  then  chuse  twenty-four  persons,  being 
one  third  of  the  said  number,  to  serve  in  provincial 
council  for  three  years:  it  being  intended,  that  one  tliird 
pai-t  of  the  whole  provincial  council  (always  consisting, 
and  to  consist  of  seventy -two  persons  as  aforesaid  falhng 
off  yearly,  it  shall  be  yearly  supplied  by  such  new  yearly 
elections,  as  a:foresaid;  and  that  no  one  person  shall  con- 
tinue therein  longer  than  three  years  and  in  case  any 
member  shall  decease  before  the  last  election  during 
his  time,  that  then  at  the  next  election  ensuing  his  de- 
cease, another  shall  be  chosen  to  supply  his  place  for 
the  remaining  time  he  was  to  have  ser^^ed,  and  ncr 
longer. 

rv. 

That  after  the  first  seven  years,  every  one  of  the  said 
third  parts  that  goeth  yearly  off,  shall  be  uncapaile  of 
being  chosen  again  for  one  whole  year  following:  that 
so  ^1  may  be  fitted  for  government,  and  have  experience 
of  the  care  and  burden  of  it. 


That  the  provincial  council  in  all  cases  and  matters  of 
moment,  as  their  arguing  upon  bills  to  be  passed  into 
laws,  erecting  courts  of  justice,  giving  judgment  upon 
criminals  impeached,  and  choice  of  officers  in  such  man- 
ner as  is  herein  after  mentioned;  not  less  than  tw6 
thirds  of  the  whole  provincial  council,  shall  make  a 
quorum;  and  that  the  consent,  not  approbation,  of  two 
thirds  of  such  quorum  shall  be  had  in  all  such  cases  and 
matters  of  moment.  And  moreover,  that  in  all  cases  and 
matters  of  lesser  moment,  twenty-four  members  of  the 
said  provincial  council  shall  make  a  quorum,  the  majori- 
ty of  which  twenty -four  shall  and  may  always  determtiie 
in  such  cases  of  lesser  moment. 

VI. 

That  in  this  provincial  council  the  governor,  or  his 
deputy,  shall  or  may  always  preside,  and  have  a  treble 
voice;  and  the  said  provincial  council  shall  always  con- 
tinue, and  sit  upon  its  own  adjournments  and  commit- 
tees. 

vii. 

That  the  governor  and  provincial  cotmcils  shall  prepare 
and  propose  to  the  general  assembly  hereafter  mention- 
ed, all  bills  which  they  shall  at  any  time  think  fit  to  be 
passed  into  laws  within  the  said  province;  which  bills 
shall  be  published  and  affixed  to  the  most  noted  places 
in  the  inhabited  parts  thereof,  thirty  days  before  the 
meeting  of  tlie  general  assembly,  in  order  to  the  passing 
them  into  laws,  or  rejecting  of  them  as  the  general  as- 
sembly shall  see  meet. 

vin. 

That  the  governor  and  provincial  council  shall  take 
care,  that  all  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances,  which  shall 
at  any  time  be  made  within  the  said  province,  be  duly 
and  diligently  executed. 

IX. 

That  the  governor  and  provincial  council  shall  at  all 
times  have  the  care  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  that  nothing  be  by  any  person  attempted  to 
the  subversion  of  this  frame  of  government. 

X. 

That  the  governor  and  provincial  councils  shall  at  all 
times  settle  and  order  the  situation  of  all  cities,  ports, 
and  market  towns,  in  every  county,  modelling  therein 
all  public  buildings,  stj-eets,  market  places,  and  shall 
appoint  all  necessary  roads  and  highways  in  the  pro- 
vince. 

XI. 

That  the  governor  and  provincial  council  shall  at  all 
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times  have  power  to  inspect  the  management  of  the 
public  treasury,  and  provide  those  who  shall  connect 
any  part  thereof  to  any  other  use,  than  tliat  which  hath 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  g-ovenior,  provincial  council, 
and  g-eneral  assembly. 

XII. 

That  the  governor  and  provincial  council  shall  erect 
and  order  all  public  schools,  and  encourage  and  reward 
the  authors  of  useful  sciences  and  laudable  inventions 
in  the  said  province. 

XIII. 

That  for  the  better  management  of  the  powers  and 
trust  aforesaid,  the  provincial  council  shall  from  time  to 
time  divide  itself  into  four  distinct  and  proper  cornmit- 
tees,  for  the  more  easy  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  province,  which  divide  the  sevent3'-two  into  four 
eighteens,  every  one  of  which  eighteens  shall  consist  of 
six  out  of  each  of  the  three  orders  or  yearly  elections, 
each  of  which  shall  have  a  distinct  portion  of  business, 
as  followeth:  First,  a  committee  of  plantations,  to  situ- 
ate and  settle  cities,  ports,  and  market  towns,  and  high- 
ways, and  to  hear  and  decide  all  suits  and  controver- 
sies relating  to  plantations.  Secondly,  a  committee  of 
justice  and  safety,  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  province, 
and  furnish  the  male  administration  of  those  who  sub- 
vert justice  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  or  private  in- 
tei'est.  Thirdly,  a  committee  of  trade  and  treasury, 
who  shall  regulate  all  trade  and  commerce  according  to 
law,  encourage  manufacture  and  country  growth,  and 
defray  the  public  charge  of  the  province;  and  Fourthly, 
a  committee  of  manners,  education  and  arts,  that  all 
wicked  and  scandalous  living  may  be  prevented,  and 
that  youth  may  be  successively  trained  up  In  virtue  and 
useful  knowledge  and  arts:  the  quorum  of  each  of  which 
committees  being  six,  that  is,  two  out  of  each  of  the 
tliree  orders  or  yearly  electors,  as  aforesaid,  make  a  con- 
stant and  standing  council  of  twentt-four,  which  will 
have  the  power  of  the  provincial  council  being  the  quo- 
rum of  it  in  all  cases  not  excepted  in  the  fifth  article; 
and  in  the  said  committees  and  standing  council  of  the 
province,  the  governor  or  his  deputy  shall  or  may  pre- 
side as  aforesaid;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  governor  or 
his  deputy,  if  no  one  Is  by  either  of  them  a])polnted,  the 
said  committees  or  councils  shall  appoint  a  president  for 
that  time,  and  not  otherwise;  and  what  shall  be  resolved 
at  such  committees,  shall  be  reported  to  the  said  council 
of  the  province,  and  shall  be  by  them  resolved  and  con- 
firmed before  the  same  shall  be  put  in  execution;  and 
that  these  respective  committees  shall  not  sit  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  except  in  cases  of  necessity. 

XIV. 

And,  to  the  end  that  all  laws  prepared  by  the  go- 
vernor and  provincial  council  aforesaid,  may  yet  have 
the  more  full  conciu-rence  of  the  freemen  of  the  pro- 
vince, it  is  declared,  granted,  and  confirmed,  that  at  the 
time  and  place  or  places  for  the  choice  of  a  provincial 
council  as  aforesaid,  the  said  freemen  shall  yearly  chuse 
members  to  serve  in  a  general  assembly  as  their  repre- 
sentatives, not  exceeding  two  hundred  persons,  wlio 
shall  yearly  meet  from  the  twentieth  day  of  the  Second 
month,  which  shall  be  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred eighty  and  three  following,  in  the  capital  town  or 
city  of  the  said  province,  where  during  eight  days  the 
several  members  may  freely  confer  with  one  another, 
and  If  any  of  them  see  meet,  with  a  committee  of  the 
provincial  council  (consisting  of  three  out  of  each  of 
the  committees  aforesaid,  being  twelve  in  all)  which 
shall  be  at  the  time,  purposely  appointed  to  receive 
fi-om  any  of  them  proposals  for  the  alterations  or  amend- 
ments of  any  of  the  said  proposed  and  promulgated  bills: 
and  on  the,  ninth  day  from  their  so  meeting,  the  said  ge- 
neral assembly,  after  reading  over  the  proposed  bills  by 
the  clerk  of  the  provincial  council,  and  the  occasion  and 
motives  for  them  being  opened  by  the  governor  or  his 


deput)-,  siiall  give  their  affirmative  or  negative,  which 
to  them  seemeth  best  in  such  manner  as  herein  after  is 
expressed.  But  not  less  than  two  thirds  shall  make  a 
quorum  in  the  passing  of  laws,  and  choice  of  such  offi- 
cers as  are  by  them  to  be  chosen. 


XV. 

That  the  laws  so  prepared  and  proposed  as  aforesaid, 
that  are  assented  to  by  the  general  assembly,  shall  be 
enrolled  as  laws  of  the  province,  with  this  stile:  By  the 
governor,  with  the  assent  and  approbation  of  tlie  freemen 
in  provincial  council  and  general  assembly. 

XVI. 

That,  for  the  better  establishment  of  the  government 
and  laws  of  this  province,  and  to  the  end  there  may  be 
an  universal  satisfaction  in  the  laying  of  the  fundamen- 
tals thereof;  the  general  assembly  shall,  or  may  for  the 
first  year,  consist  of  all  the  freemen  of  and  in  the  said 
province,  and  ever  after  it  shall  be  yearly  chosen  as 
aforesaid,  which  number  of  two  hundred  shall  be  en- 
larged as  the  country  shall  increase  in  people,  so  as  it 
do  not  exceed  five  hundred  at  any  time:  the  appoint- 
ment and  proportioning  of  which,  as  also  the  laying  and 
methodizing  of  the  choice  of  the  provincial  council  and 
general  assembly  In  future  time,  most  equally  to  the  di- 
visions of  the  hundreds  and  counties,  which  the  country 
shall  hereafter  be  divided  into,  shall  be  in  the  power  of 
the  provincial  council  to  propose,  and  the  general  as- 
sembly to  resolve. 

XVII. 

That  the  governor  and  the  provincial  council  shall 
erect  from  time  to  time  standing  courts  of  justice,  in 
such  places  and  number  as  they  shall  judge  convenient 
for  the  good  government  of  the  said  province,  and  that 
the  provincial  councils  shall  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
first  month  yearly,  elect  and  present  to  the  governor  or 
his  deputy,  a  double  number  of  persons,  to  serve  for 
judges,  treasurers,  masters  of  rolls,  within  the  said  pro- 
vince for  the  year  next  ensuing;  and  the  freemen  of  the 
said  province  in  the  comity  courts,  when  they  shall  be 
erected,  and  till  then  in  the  general  assembly,  shall  on 
the  three  and  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month  yearlv, 
elect  and  p.esent  to  the  governor  or  his  deputv,'a  dou- 
ble number  of  persons  to  serve  for  sheriffs,  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  coroners,  for  the  year  next  ensuing;  out 
of  whicli  respective  elections  and  presentments,  the  go- 
vernor or  his  deputy  shall  nominate  the  proper  number 
for  each  office  the  third  day  after  the  said  presentments; 
or  else  the  first  named  in  such  presentment  for  each  of- 
fice, shall  stand  and  serve  for  that  office  the  year  en- 
suing. 

XVIII. 

But  forasmuch  as  the  present  condition  of  the  pio- 
vlnce  requires  sotne  immediate  settlement,  and  admits 
not  of  so  quick  a  revolution  of  officers;  and  to  the  end 
the  said  province  mi\y,  with  all  convenient  speed,  be 
well  ordered  and  settled,  I,  William  Fe7in,  do  there- 
fore think  fit  to  nominate  and  appoint  such  persons  for 
judges,  ti-easurers,  masters  of  the  rolls,  sheriffs,  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  coroners,  as  ai-e  most  fitly  qualified 
for  those  emploA'ments;  to  whom  1  shall  make  and  grant 
commissions  for  the  said  officers,  respectively,  to  hold 
to  them  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  granted,  for  so  long 
time  as  every  such  person  shall  well  behave  himself  in 
the  office  or  place  to  him  respectively  gianted,  and  no 
longer.  And  uj^on  the  decease  or  displacing  of  any  of 
the  said  officers,  the  succeeding  offijv,r  or  officers  shall 
be  chosen  as  aforesaid. 

XIX. 

That  the  genei-al  assembly  shall  continue  so  long  as 
may  be  needful  to  impeach  criminals  fit  to  be  there  im- 
peached, to  pass  bills  into  laws  that  they  shall  think  fit 
to  pass  into  laws,  and  till  such  time  as  the  gfovernor  and 
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provincial  council  shall  declare  that  they  have  nothing 
farther  to  propose  unto  them  for  their  assent  and  appro- 
bation :  and  that  declai-ation  shall  be  a  dismissal  to  the 
gen^eral  assembly  for  that  time;  which  genei-al  assem- 
bly shall  be  notwithstanding  capable  of  assembling  to- 
gether upon  the  summons  of  the  provincial  council,  at 
any  time  during  that  year,  if  the  said  provincial  council 
shall  see  occasion  for  their  so  assembling. 

XX. 

That  all  the  elections  of  members  or  representatives 
of  the  people  to  serve  in  provincial  council  and  general 
a^semblv,  and  all  questions  to  be  determined  by  both  or 
e}t|]er  of  them,  that  relate  to  passing  of  bills  into  laws, 
to  tlip  choice  of  officers,  to  impeachments  made  by  the 
general  assembly,  and  judgment  of  criminals  upon  such 
impeachments  by  the  provincial  council,  and  to  all  other 
cases  by  them  respectively  judged  of  importance,  shall 
be  resolvpd  and  determined  by  the  ballot;  and  unless 
ofi  sudden  and  indispensable  occasions,  no  business  in 
provincial  council,  or  its  respective  committees,  shall  be 
finally  determined  thp  same  day  that  it  is  moved. 

XXI. 
That  at  all  times,  when,  and  so  often  as  it  shall  happen 
that  the  governor  shall  or  may  be  an  infant  under  the 
age  of  one  and  twenty  years,  and  no  guardians  or  com- 
missioners are  appointed  in  writing  by  the  father  of  the 
said  infant,  or  that  such  guardians  or  commissioners  shall 
be  deceased;  that  during  such  minority,  the  provincial 
council  shall  from  time  to  time,  as  they  shall  see  meet, 
constitute  and  appoint  guardians  or  commissioners,  not 
exceeding  three,  one  of  which  three  shall  preside  as  de- 
puty and  chief  guardian,  during  such  minority,  and  shall 
have,  and  execute,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  two, 
all  the  power  of  a  governor,  in  all  the  public  affau's  and 
concerns  of  the  said  province. 

XXII. 
That  as  often  as  any  day  of  tl}e  month  mentioned  in 
any  article  of  this  charter,  sh.all  fall  upon  the  First  day  of 
the  week,  commonly  called  the  Lord's  Day,  the  business 
fippointed  for  that  day  shall  be  deferred  till  the  next 
.day,  unless  in  case  of  ernergcncy. 

XXIII. 

That  no  act,  law,  or  ordinance  whatsoever,  shall  at 
any  time  hereafter  be  made  or  done  by  the  governor  of 
this  province,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  by  the  freemen  In 
the  provincial  council,  or  the  general  assembly,  to  alter, 
change,  or  diminish  the  form  or  effect  of  this  charter,  or 
any  part  or  clause  thereof,  or  contrary  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  thereof,  without  th^  consent  of  the  go- 
vernor, his  heirs  or  assigns,  and  six  parts  of  seven  of  the 
said  freemen  in  provincial  council  and  general  assem- 
bly. 

XXIV. 

j^nd  lastly.  That  I  the  said  William  Pcnn,  for  myself, 
my  heirs  and  assigns,  have  solcirinly  declared,  granted, 
and  confirmed,  and  do  hereby  solemnly  declare,  grant, 
and  confirm,  tiiat  neither  I,  my  heirs  nor  assigns,  shall 
procure  or  do  any  thing  or  things,  whereby  the  liber- 
ties in  this  charter  cont.iined  and  expressed  sliall  be  in- 
fringed or  broken;  and  if  any  thing  be  procured  by  any 
person  or  persons  contraiy  to  these  premises,  it  shall  be 
held  of  no  force  or  effect.  In  witness  whereof,  I,  the 
said  IVillinm  Penn,  l)ave  unto  this  present  charter  of 
liberties  set  my  hand  ajul  broad  seal,  this  five  and  tivcn- 
tieth  da.y  of  the  Second  month,  vidg.irly  called  ./Ipril,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty-two. 

WILLIAM  PENN. 

EBELING'S  IlISTOIiY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  Peter  S.  Duponceau, 
Esq.  has  been  some  time  engaged  in  making  a  tr.ansl.a- 
tion,from  the  German,  of  the  History  (;f  Pennsylvania,  by 


the  late  Professor  Ebeling  of  Hamburgf  ami  that  from 
the  learning  and  high  character  of  the  Professor,  consi- 
derable curiosity  has  been  excited  in  the  public  to  see  a 
translation  of  it.  Mr.  Duponceau  commenced  the  trans- 
lation for  his  own  amusement,  and  has  fiinishetl  about 
one  fourth  of  It;  which  brings  It  down  to  the  death  of 
Wm.  Penn.  The  original  Ayork  is  continued  to  the  year 
1802;  and  is  not  divided  into  books  or  chapters:  but 
the  translator,  for  greater  convenience,  has  made  a  divi- 
sion of  it  Into  four  books,  each  book  consisting  of  ten 
chapters;  and  has  furnished  us  with  the  first  book  for 
insertion  in  the  Register.  With  the  publication  of  tlie 
two  first  chapters,  we  commerice  in  the  present  num- 
ber; and  the  remaining  chapters  will  follow  in  course. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  a  foreigner,  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  tlie  source  of  information,  should  have  been  able  to 
compile  so  correct  and  minute  a  histoiy  of  this  province 
and  state;  and  when  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  facts  and 
documents  upon  the  spot  is  considered;  his  industry  and 
perseverance  may  be  in  some  measure  estimated.  He 
has  also  written  and  published  histories  of  sevei^al  of 
the  other  states;  some  of  which  have  never  found  a  na- 
tive historian. 

The  notes  included  between  brackets  are  those  of  the 
translator, 

CHAPTER  L 
Pennsylvania  before  William  Penn.  Sketch  of  his  Life 

and  Character. 

Of  all  the  colonies  that  ever  existed,  none  was  esta- 
blished on  so  philanthropic  a  plan;  none  was  more  deep- 
ly impressed  with  the  character  of  its  founder;  none  dis- 
plaj^ed  more  as  it  grew  up,  his  principles  of  toleration, 
liberty  and  peace,  and  none  rose  and  flourished  more 
rapidly  than  Pennsjlvania.  She  was  the  last  of  the 
British  colonies  which  was  settled  before  the  eighteenth 
century;  but  she  soon  exceeded  most  of  her  elder  sisters 
in  population,  improvement  and  general  prosperity. 
This  was  the  work  of  William  Penn,  a  gi-eat  and  in  many 
respects  an  extraordinary  man;  on  account  of  which, 
principallyj  his  name  has  been  handed  down  with  honor 
to  posterity.  He  founded  this  colony  in  tlie  year  1682, 
havii^g  previously  obtained  from  Charles  II.  a  charter 
which  put  him  In  possession  of  the  soil  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  ceded  territory  was  not,  however,  without  some 
European  settlements,  which  had  already  submitted  to 
the  dominion  of  the  British  crown.  Those  of  the  Swedes 
in  the  southeastern  parts  of  the  province,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  as  well  as  their  surrounding  possessions, 
were  subject  to  the  claims  of  the  Dutch,  who  asserted  a 
prior  right  to  this  tract  of  land,  .ind  to  whose  power  the 
colonists  were  obliged  to  yield  in  1651.  From  this  sub- 
jection they  were  liberated  in  1654,  and  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  the  English  government,  It  is  not 
precisely  ascertained  at  what  time  the  Swedes  beg^n 
their  settlements,  or  what  were  the  extent  and  bounda- 
ries of  their  possessions.  We  know,  indeed,  that  they 
purchased  a  piece  of  land  from  the  Indians  so  early  as 
the  year  1638,  which  extended  as  far  as  Santhican  about 
the  falls  at  Trenton.  Whether  they  immediately  afler- 
wai-ds  began  to  settle  upon  this  land  is  quite  uncertain;  it 
appears,  however,  that  three  years  after  this  purchase 
was  made,  a  fort  was  erected  on  tlie  island  of  Tinicum, 
called  New  Gothenburg,  to  which  the  Swedish  Govern- 
or transferred  his  residence.  *  There  were  also  about 
the  middle  of  this  century,  two  Swedish  ^nd  Finnish 


"  A  Church  was  consecrated  at  this  place  in  1646. — 
Campanlus  p.  J3. 
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settlements,  called  Upland  and  Finland;  the  former  of 
which  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Chester.  (1) 
Some  maps  made  at  tliat  period,  designate  two  other 
Swedish  settlements  with  fortifications,  under  the  names 
of  Gnpsholm  and  New  Wasa,  which  were  prohahly 
situated  on  the  river  Schuylkill,  not  fur  from  tlie  place 
now  called  Kingsessing.  (2) 

A  few  English  families  from  Maryland  settled  upon 
this  river  so  early  as  1642.  They  were,  however,  soon 
after  driven  off  by  the  Hollanders.  (3)  From  that  nation 
which  claimed  the  whole  of  this  tract  of  country,  and 
which  first  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  no  settlers 
appear  to  have  been  here  at  this  early  period,  except, 
perhaps,  a  few  planters  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Dela- 
ware. (4)  At  Wicacoa,  where  Southwark  now  stands, 
there  was  a  small  Swedish  village,  where  a  Chui-ch  was 
built,  about  the  year  1669.  The  soil  upon  which  Phila- 
delphia stands  belonged  to  three  Swedes  of  the  name  of 
Swenson,  who  relinquished  it  in  favour  of  Wm.  Penn,  (5) 
None  of  these  settlements  however,  was  of  much  impor- 
tance; not  even  excepting  Upland,  which  was  made  the 
chief  place  of  a  judicial  district  by  the  Dutch  in  1673. 

The  remaining  portion  of  land  embraced  in  the  gi-ant, 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  country, 
and  principally  of  the  Lenni  Lenape,  who  were  called 
Belawares  by  the  English.  This  once  widely  spread 
people  was  subjugated  by  the  Iroquois,  as  early  as  the 
year  1608.  (6)  The  Mohawk  Indians,  who  on  the  first 
an-ival  of  the  Swedes  lived  in  their  neighbourhood,  must 
have  relinquished  those  parts  sixty  years  later,  and  aban- 
doned the  country  to  the  Delawares.  (7)  This  tribe, 
by  a  formal  contract,  ceded  the  land  to  William  Penn, 
who  wished  to  make  his  settlement  on  a  soil  rightfully 
acquired,  and  on  a  principle  that  had  never  been  before 
recognized  in  tlie  establishment  of  any  European  colony. 
Who  does  not  wish  to  become  more  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  this  man,  whose  noble  spirit  raised  him  so  far 
above  the  age  he  lived  in;  who,  though  already  familiar 
with  his  history,  does  not  wish  to  recall  to  his  mind,  the 
principal  traits  at  least  of  his  life  and  character,  and 
mark  the  influence  which  they  had  upon  the  origin  and 
progress  of  liis  colony ' 

William  Penn  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  celebrated 
Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  who  acquired  so  much  glory 
under  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Charles  II ,  and  to  whom 
England  is  indebted  for  the  possession  of  the  Island  of 
Jamaica.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1644.  His  father 
bestowed  so  much  care  upon  his  education,  and  his 
mental  powers  so  early  displayed  themselves,  that  he 
was  found  quahfied  in  his  fifteenth  year  to  enter  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Here  he  showed  as  much  genius, 
as  persevering  diligence,  love  of  study  and  steadiness  of 
disposition;  .as,  however,  he  united  to  these  qualities  a 
lively  imagination  and  a  warm  heart,  the  first  circum- 
stances which  drew  his  attention  to  religious  subjects, 
produced  in  him  a  more  than  youthful  enthusiasm.  On 
hearing  a  sermon  preached  at  Oxford  by  Thomas  Loe, 
an  itinerant  Quaker,  he  was  so  struck  witli  the  principles 
of  this  new  Sect,  that  he  immediately  withdrew  himself 
with  a  few  friends  from  the  establislicd  woi-ship,  and 
held  religious  meetings  in  private  after  the  manner  of 


1  Acrelius,  p.  39. 

2  See  Nicholas  Vi-sscher's  map  and  those  in  Vander- 
denk  &  Camp.anius.  See  also  the  work  of  tlie  latter 
Authoi',  p.  71. 

3  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  p.  5.  Ch.almer's,  p. 
412. 

4  This  would  appear  from  an  anecdote  related  by 
Campanlus,  p.  17.  See  also  Ebeling's  History  of  Dela- 
ware, in  his  Geographical  History  of  America,  vol.  V. 
p.  138. 

5  Acrelius,  p.  232. 

6  [This  is  denied  by  the  Lenni  Lenape.  See  Heckc- 
welder's  Hist.  chap.  1.] 

7  Campanius,  p.  180.  Wm.  Penn  in  Caspipina's  Let- 
ters, vol.  I.  p.  171.     Pastorius. 


the  Quakers.  The  punishments  which  he  received 
from  his  Stipcrlors,  made  him  still  more  determined  to 
avow  in  public  his  new  opinions,  and  he  was  in  conse- 
quence expelled  from  the  University.  He  found  no  asylum 
in  his  father's  house,  who  having  for  some  time  employ 
cd  admonitions,  threats  and  even  corporal  punishment 
without  success  to  make  him  abandon  his  religioiis 
convictions,  at  last  dismissed  him  from  the  paternal  roof. 
His  mother,  however,  by  gentle  persuasions,  succeeded 
in  reconciling  him  to  his  father,  who  sent  him  to  France, 
in  company  with  some  persons  of  rank.  The  object  of 
this  journey  seemed  to  have  been  attained;  after  two 
years  Penn  retvumed  to  London,  a  fine,  accomphshed 
young  man,  with  courtly  manners,  to  the  gi-eat  dehght 
of  his  father.  Here  he  studied  Law,  until  the  great 
plague  compelled  him  to  go  to  his  father  in  the  country. 
Every  thing  now  seemed  to  conspire  to  draw  him  into 
the  vortex  of  the  gay  and  busy  world,  and  the  finest 
prospects  were  opened  to  a  young  man  of  his  rank,  con- 
nexion and  mental  acquirements,  but  all  these  attrac- 
tions could  not  conquer  the  deeply  rooted  inclinations  of 
his  muid. 

About  that  time  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  take  upon 
himself  the  management  of  an  estate  near  Cork,  which 
his  father  had  received  as  a  present  from  the  king.  Here 
Penn  found  again  his  old  teacher  Thomas  Loe,  and  that 
was  sufficient  to  bring  him  back  to  those  religious  prin- 
ciples, which  the  persecutions  to  which  those  who  main- 
tained them  were  then  subjected,  appear  to  have  stamp- 
ed in  his  eyes  with  great  value.  He  now  adhered  to 
them  for  conscience  sake.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
was  arrested,  together  with  other  persons,  for  holding 
secret  meetings;  an  eloquent  letter,  which  he  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Munster,  in  which  he 
asserted  his  right  to  liberty  of  conscience,  denying  at 
the  same  time  his  having  been  guilty  of  any  riotous  or 
tumultuous  conduct,  procured  his  discharge.  His  fa- 
ther having  been  informed  of  this  circumstance,  recalled 
liim;  he  obeyed  the  paternal  commands,  but  without 
abandoning  his  religion.  Persuasions  and  threats,  even 
that  of  disinheriting  him,  were  employed  in  vain.  He 
was  now  decidedly  a  Quaker,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  uncover  his  head,  even  before  the  King  and 
Royal  family,  which  drew  upon  him  the  anger  of  his  fa- 
ther and  caused  him  to  be  again  expelled  from  his  house. 
He  bore  this  severe  trial  with  resignation,  for  con- 
science sake,  and  began,  as  a  tnavelling  preacher,  to 
make  many  proselytes;  not  without  frequent  persecu- 
tion, by  which  he  was  more  than  once  thrown  into 
prison. 

In  the  year  1668,  Penn  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  a 
writer  in  defence  of  his  religious  opinions,  andpubhshed 
a  book  entitled  "The  Sandy  Found.atiqn  Shaken,"  in 
which  he  impugned  some  doctrines  of  the  established 
church.  The  Bishops  became  highly  incensed,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  a  severe  imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 
All  this  could  not  shake  his  resolution.  "My  prison 
shall  be  my  grave,"  was  the  answer  which  he  returned 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  gave  him  the  choice 
either  to  recant  or  to  remain  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for 
life.  During  his  confinement  he  composed  several 
works,  p.articularly  "No  Cross,  No  Crown,"  which  is 
written  with  much  strength  and  elevation  of  mind;  he 
wrote  also  a  defence  of  his  first  work,  which  together 
with  the  intercession  of  his  fiither,  after  seven  months 
close  imprisonment,  at  last  procured  liis  liberation.  The 
magnanimity  and  constancy  which  he  displayed  under 
these  persecutions,  and  the  evident  purity  of  his  mo- 
tives, joined  to  the  mild  influence  of  his  mother,  who 
had  always  remained  his  friend,  induced  his  father  to 
relent  and  even  to  interfere  in  his  behalf;  so  that  after 
his  liberation,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  family. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  went  again  to  Ireland,  where  he 
put  his  father's  afFliirs  in  order,  and  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends.  But  gi  severe  law  was 
soon  enacted  against  the  rehgious  meetings  of  the  Dis- 
senters, and  he  returned  to  London  under  new  embar^ 
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rassments.  Finding  tliere  the  Friends'  Meeting-house 
shut  up,  he  preached  in  the  open  street.  For  this  he 
was  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  and  brought  to  trial  at  the 
next  session  of  the  court;  but  he  managed  his  cause  so 
successfully,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  judges  could  say,  the 
j  ury  brought  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  for  which  they  as  well 
as  he  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  punished  with  fine 
and  imprisonment.  An  unlucky  expression  of  one  of 
the  judges,  who  publicly  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  might  be  introduced  into  England, 
excited  much  indignation  and  brought  the  Quakers  into 
great  favovu-  with  the  people;  so  that  it  was  thouglit  pro- 
per at  least  to  release  Penn  from  imprisonment,  (1) 

His  undaunted,  and  at  the  same  time  cooland  collect- 
ed behaviour  under  this  judicial  persecution,  raised  him 
greatly  in  the  public  esteem,  and  a  defence  of  his  reli- 
g'ious  brethren,  wliich  he  wrote  in  prison  and  sent  to 
Parhament,  had  the  effect  of  preventing  that  body  from 
resorting  to  still  severer  measures  against  the  Qua- 
kers. (2)  Not  long  after  this,  his  father  died,  fully  re- 
conciled to  him,  and  left  him  his  blessing,  with  a  consi- 
derable estate.  As  his  religious  convictions  were  deeply 
rooted  in  his  mindp  he  now  proved  to  the  world  that  the 
change  of  his  circumstances  had  not  the  least  influence 
on  his  opinions  or  conduct.  He  remained  stedfast  to  his 
principles,  and  continued  to  write,  to  travel  about  and  to 
preach.  Whoever  considers  the  situation  of  England 
at  that  time,  the  distracted  state  of  religion,  the  perse- 
cuting spirit  of  the  Church  lately  restored  to  her  former 
supremacy,  and  the  general  corruption  of  manners  which 
then  prevailed,  will  not  be  astonished  that  a  man  of 
Penn's  rank  and  education,  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  a 
sect  which  with  all  the  excellence  of  its  principles,  yet 
had  many  peculiarities,  and  even  in  its  beginning  often 
degenerated  into  enthusiasm.  He  no  doubt  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  calm  down  that  excessive  fervour, 
and  it  needed  only  some  clear  and  more  comprehensive 
views  in  the  leaders  of  that  sect  to  have  moulded  it  into  a 
religion  of  all  others  the  most  beneficial  to  mankind. 

Penn  was  now  desirous  of  extending  the  benefit  of  his 
labours  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  kingdom,  and 
already  directed  his  views  towards  North  America,  by 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  concerns  of  his  religious 
brethren  in  Maryland.  (3)  The  situation  of  the  Qua- 
kers in  America,  as  well  as  the  hope  of  promoting  their 
increase  i;i  that  part  of  the  world,  and  procuring  for  them 
a  permanent  establishment,  were  also  among  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  colony  of  New  Jersey,  which  had  been  lately  esta- 
blished, principally  by  Quakers.  (4)  In  the  letter  or 
epistle  which  he  published  on  that  subject,  as  well  as 
jn  the  agreement  which  was  made  between  the  proprie- 
tors and  the  planters,  breathes  that  philanthropic  spirit 
rnixed  with  worldly  wisdom,  by  which  Penn  afterwards 
distinguished  himself  when  he  founded  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania.  (5) 

In  the  year  1677,  he  felt  a  conscientious  desire  to  ex- 
tend his  doetrines  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  set 
out  in  company  with  George  Fox  the  founder  of  his  sect, 
Robert  Barclay,  and  George  Keith,  for  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. Here  he  was  kindly  received,  particularly  by 
the  pious  Palatine  Elizabeth,  whoat  that  time  resided  at 
Hervoerden,  with  whom  he  afterwards  corresponded. 
He  patronized  and  encouraged  someQuaker  comnuinities 
which  had  risen  upon  the  Rhine,  in  Holland  and  in  East 
P'riesland,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  he  advocated 
with  great  freedom,  even  before  a  committee  of  Parlia- 
ment the  cause  of  his  co-rcllglonists,   whose  numbers 

1  See  his  trial  at  large  in  the  collection  of  his  works. 

2  1  Proud  87. 

o  [See  his  letter  to  the  Friends  in  that  colony,  in  his 
life,  prefixed  to  his  Works.] 

4  1  Proud  136. 

5  Ebeling's  History  of  New  Jersey,  in  his  Geog.  & 
History  of  America,  vol.  3.  p.  584— 596.— 1  Proud 
141. 


were  constantly  lncreasing,(l)  at  tlie  same  time  he  con- 
tributed to  the  estabUshment  of  regular  discipline  among 
the  Friends,  and  to  di-awing  them  together  into  close 
bonds  of  union.  With  indefatigable  zeal,  he  improved 
them  by  his  preaching  and  the  example  of  his  irreproach- 
able life,  and  he  took  great  pains  to  enlighten  them  by 
numerous  writings,  showing  them  how  to  defend  their 
principles  by  the  stj-ength  of  argument,  without  force  or 
violence.  Those  writings,  whatever  may  be  their  merit 
in  a  theological  point  of  view,  certainly  show  him  to 
have  been  the  most  enlightened  man  of  his  persuasion; 
he  appears  there  as  a  real  lover  of  virtue  and  an  active 
friend  to  mankind;  they  are  replete  with  modesty,  sin- 
cerity and  soft  persuasions,  and  far  superior  to  the  wild 
extravagancies  of  the  enthusiasts  of  his  times.  (2) 

Through  these  various  trials  and  vicissitudes,  Penn 
became  prepared  to  rise  to  the  exalted  rank  of  the  foun- 
der and  first  law-giver  of  a  great  and  flouri.shing  Repub- 
lic. His  knowledge  of  books  and  men,  and  his  very 
suflTerings,  were  to  him  of  no  inconsiderable  use  in  this 
noble  undertaking.  Amidst  the  variety  of  his  studies, 
he  did  not  neglect  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
ti'ue  principles  of  the  science  of  Government.  Even 
the  persecutions  to  which  he  was  exposed,  had  compel- 
led him  to  study  and  reflect  on  the  doctrine  of  punish- 
ments, and  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  magistracy. 
In  his  own  country,  as  well  as  while  travelling  abroad, 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  to  see  and  observe  the 
effects  of  arbitrary  rule.  Where  better  than  in  England 
could  he  learn  how  to  appreciate  the  right  of  freedom  of 
conscience  and  the  duty  of  toleration;  where  better 
could  he  see  the  fatal  consequences  of  unlimited  power 
and  despotic  oppression'  Everything  invited  him  to  In- 
vestigate the  causes  of  the  great  struggle  between  the 
pretensions  of  monarchs  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Thus  he  was  fitted  beyond  all  others  to  make  ihe  suc- 
cessfid  experiment  of  founding  a  government  upon  the 
principles  of  an  extensive  freedom  and  an  universal 
toleration ;  at  a  time  when  the  older  governments  of  Eu- 
rope were  endeavoiu-lng  to  force  the  struggling  spirit  of 
man  into  the  mostabsvu'd  unifornjity  of  failhand  external 
worship. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Penn  obtains  a  Charter  for  Pennsylvania.  Se7ids  Mark- 
ham  to  take  possession  of  it  in  his  name.  First  Setf/e- 
ment  of  the  Province.  Plan  of  Government.  The 
lower  Counties  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  York. 

William  Penn's  father  had  left  at  his  death,  several 
claims  upon  tlie  British  Crown,  which  the  Government, 
such  was  the  penury  of  the  Royal  Treasury,  were  hard- 
ly able  to  satisfy.  In  vain  had  his  son,  although  he  en- 
joyed great  favour  at  court,  exerted  himself  to  obtain  a 
settlement  of  the  claims;  at  last,  finding  all  his  hopes 
disappointed,  he  fell  upon  the  plan  of  obtaining  from 
the  king  a  grant  of  a  tract  of  land  in  America,  where  he 
might  not  only  afford  an  asylum  to  his  religious  brethren 
against  the  persecutions  with  which  they  were  still 
threatened,  but  also  establish  a  government  adapted  to 
his  views  and  principles.  That  he  was  not  actuated 
merely  by  the  first  of  these  motives,  appears  from  the 
letters  which  he  wrote  at  the  time,  and  which  Proud 
has  matle  known  to  us  in  his  history.  (3)     His  acts,  also. 


1  Account  of  Mr.  Penn's  Travels  in  Holland  &  Ger- 
manv,  Anno  1677.— 2d  Edit.  Lond.  1695.— 1  Proud  94— 
98.  ■ 

2  See  particularly  his  No  Cross  No  Crown;  a  reasona- 
ble caveat  against  Popery;  The  Great  Cause  of  Liberty 
of  Conscience;  A  Treatise  of  Oaths;  England's  Interest 
Dlscnvcred;  To  the  Children  of  Light  in  this  Generation; 
An  Address  to  the  Protestants  of  all  Persuasions;  Primi- 
tive Christianity  Revived  in  the  Faith  and  Practice  of  tlie 
People  called  Quakers,  &c.  &c. 

3  In  one  of  those  letters  he  says:  "And  because  I 
have  been  somewhat  exercised,   at  times,   about  the 
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sufficiently  show  that  it  was  his  wish  to  establish  in  his 
territory  a  civil  society  of  men,  enjoying  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  freedom  and  happiness,  and  to  restore 
them  those  lost  rights  and  privileges  with  which  God 
and  nature  had  originally  blessed  the  human  race.(l) 

The  part  which  Penn  had  taken  in  the  settlement  of 
the  colony  of  New  Jerse)',  made  him  probably  better 
acquainted  with  the  land  on  the  western  side  of  the  De- 
laware. Many  Quakers  had  already  established  them- 
selves in  the  colony;  but  they  did  not  find  that  it  an- 
swered their  expectations,  partly  on  account  of  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  the  lands,  but  principally,  because  of 
the  confusion  produced  by  the  government  of  a  number 
of  absent  proprietors,  and  still  more  by  the  arbitiary 
rule  of  Governor  Andros,  of  New  York,  who  had  sub- 
jected them  to  his  government,  notwithstanding  tlie 
earnest  remonstrances  of  Penn  and  his  co-proprietors. 
Having  once  been  concerned  in  the  settlement  of  a  co- 
lony, William  Penn  now  hoped  to  attain  his  object  soon- 
er, by  establishing  one  entirely  his  own.  He  therefore, 
examined  all  the  charters  which  the  Crown  had  before 
granted  for  lands  in  America,  and  directed  his  attention 
to  a  tract  of  country  bounded  by  the  south  of  Maryland, 
but  extending  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  land  M'as  fit  for 
cultivation.  He  applied  to  the  King  for  this  land  for  an 
asylum  for  his  persecuted  brethren,  and  in  the  petition 
which  he  presented  he  said  that  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  extent  of  three  degrees  of  latitude,  and  for  that 
woiildrenounceallhis  claims  upon  the  Crown.  He  added 
that  he  hoped,  he  would  be  able,  by  means  of  his  stand- 
ing among  the  Quakers,  to  establish  there  a  province, 
which  in  time  would  repay  his  sacrifices.  His  petition 
was  communicated  to  Werden,  the  Duke  of  York's  se- 
cretaiy  and  to  the  Agent  of  Lord  Baltimore,  the  pro- 
prietaiy  of  Maryland,  who  had  nothing  to  object  to 
Penn's  proposal,  provided  his  charter  was  so  worded 
that  the  rights  of  the  neighbouring  proprietors  should 
^lot  be  affected  by  it.  (2)  Penn  freely  consented  to 
this  restriction,  particularly  as  the  favom*  of  the  Duke  of 
York  was  of  great  impci-tance  to  him.  The  draught  of 
his  charter,  made  on  the  model  of  that  of  Maryland,  was 
examined  by  the  Attorney  General,  Sir  William  Jones, 
who  found  some  parts  of  it  contrary  to  law,  although  the 
same  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore.  At  last, 
after  an  amicable  arrangement  had  been  made  with  the 
Duke  respecting  the  southern  boundary,  the  draught 
was  handed  over  to  that  great  lawyer  and  statesman. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  who  added  several  clauses  to 
it  in  favour  of  the  King's  prerogative,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment's right  of  taxation.  (3)  Although  in  consequence 
of  the  little  knowledge  that  was  then  possessed  of  the 
geography  of  America,  the  boundaries  were  not  fixed 
with  sufficient  precision,  yet  this  charter  taken  alto- 
gether, shows  that  it  was  the  work  of  mature  reflection, 
which  can  be  said  but  of  few  of  the  others.  This  is  the 
more  apparent,  if  the  differences  which  then  existed  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  colony  of  Massachusett's  Bay  are 
taken  into  consideration;  we  shall  then  perceive  that  sev- 
eral of  the  clauses  of  this  charter  were  introduced  with  a 
Yiew  to  prevent  similar  disputes  in  future.  Upon  the 
whole  hoM  ever,  it  was  drawn  with  as  much  precision, 
and  as  favourably  to  the  views  of  the  proprietary,  as  he 

nature  and  end  of  government  among  men,  it  is  reason- 
able that  I  should  endeavour  to  establish  a  just  and 
righteous  one  in  this  province,  Ihat  others  may  take  ex- 
ample by  it,  truly  this  my  heart  desires.  For  the  nations 
want  a  precedent,  &c."  In  another  letter,  of  the  year 
1661,  he  says:  "I  have  to  obtain  it  (the  province)  and 
desire  to  keep  it;  that  an  example  may  be  sat  up  to  the 
nations.  There  may  be  room  there,  but  not  here,  for 
such  an  holy  experiment."     1  Proud  169. 

1  [Here  our  author  translates  almost  literally  the 
words  of  Mr.  Proud,  which  we  have  consequently  adop*.; 
ed  in  this  translation.     See  1  Proud  169.] 

2  Chalmer's  659. 

3  [Art.  XX.  3 


could  have  wished;  fur  the  clause  which  was  inserted  at 
the  desire  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  containing  a  provi- 
sion that  that  prelate  might  send  preachers  of  the  esta- 
blished Church  into  the  new  colony,  as  soon  as  a  certain 
number  of  planters  should  require  it,  did  not  meet  with 
the  least  objection  on  his  part.  (1)  It  is  nevertheless, 
surprising,  that  the  pacific  Quaker  was  satisfied  with  the 
a:rticle  which  authorized  him  as  Captain  General,  to 
array  the  inhabitants  in  arms  against  hostile  aggressors, 
although  he  was  not  bound  to  take  part  in  the  wars  of 
the  Crown..  (2) 

This  charter  was  executed  on  the  4th  of  March,  1681, 
and  in  April  following  was  confirmed  by  a  Royal  procla- 
mation. (3)  In  consequence  of  it,  the  new  proprietor 
made  known  in  July  of  that  year,  the  conditions  on 
which  he  was  willing  to  grant  lands  to  those  who  might 
be  desirous  of  settling  in  his  province,  which  the  King, 
in  honor  of  him,  [but  much  against  his  will]  had  named 
Pennsylvania.  (4)  In  these  conditions  are  already  seen 
displayed,  William  Penn's  wisdom,  and  his  love  of  jus- 
tice; as  he  introduced  into  them  strong  provisions  to 
prevent  the  native  Indians  from  being  over-reached  bj' 
the  settlers,  and  to  .show  his  determination  to  live  in 
friendship  with  them.  (5) 

He  had, two  months  before,  senthis  kinsman,  William 
Markham,  with  a  small  number  of  planters,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  country,  and  to  make  preparations  for  the 
reception  of  a  larger  number  of  colonists,  which  he  ex- 
pected soon  to  be  able  to  send  thither.  Markham  found 
there,  besides  the  village  of  Upland,  already  mentioned, 
and  some  Other  small  Swedish  settlements,  a  few  English 
Quakers  settled  at  Shackamaxon,  (now  Kensington,)  on 
the  Delavrare,  and  in  some  other  places. 

About  this  time,  the  proprietor  published  a  detailed 
account  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  (6)  to  which 
he  annexed  the  Royal  charters,  and  the  conditions  of- 
fered to  the  settlers.  It  was  natural  that  he  should, 
even  at  this  early  period,  fix  a  tax  by  which  he  might 
one  day  draw  some  revenue  from  his  lands,  and  he  can- 
not be  blamed  for  this,  if  he  did  it  openly  and  honorably. 
Besides  the  conditions  above  mentioned,  by  which  he, 
reserved  to  himself  ten  out  of  every  hundred  thousimd 
contiguous  acres  of  land,  and  two-fiftlis  of  the  neat  pro-- 
duce  of  all  gold  and  silver  mines  to  be  discovered,  he' 
fixed  the  price  of  the  lands  at  fo:ty  shillings  sterling  for 
one  hundred  acies,  subject  to  a  perpetual  yearly  q^jit-' 
rent  of  one  shilling  sterhng  for  ever;  which  rent,  how- 
ever, was  redeemable,  except  a  trifling  part  of  it  which 
remained  by  way  of  acknowledgment  of  feudal  tenure. 
These  are  the  quit-rents  which  aiterwajds  occasioned  so 
many  disputes,  becjiuse  it  was  contended  that  they  had 
been  granted  by  William  Penn  to  defray  the  expenses- 
of  government;  an  assertion  which,  however,  has  never 
been  proved;  yet  it  is  related  that  the  first  planters  re- 
sisted for  a  long  time  this  unusual  tax,  and  only  were 
brought  to  submit  to  it  by  rneans  of  William  Penn's 
persuasions  and  promises.  (7) 

Although  the  proprietor.'s  public  in^'itation  to  settlers 
was  not  expressed  in  flattering  language  or  in  terms  of 
high  promise,  yet  many  persons,  principally  Quakers, 
were  induced  by  it  to  migrate  to  the  new  country.  An 
association  was  formed  at  Bristol,  London,  and  other 


1  Chalmer's  p.  659.  &  Seq. 

2  Art.  XV,  XVI. 

3  1  Proud  189. 

4  Certain  conditions  or  concessions,  agreed  On  by 
William  Penn,  Proprietary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  those 
who  are  adventurers  and  purchasers  in  the  same  pro- 
vince.    London,  1681.  4°.— 2  Proud,  Append,  p.  1. 

5  Art.  XI.— XV. 

6  A  brief  account  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania; 
London,  1681,  fol ,  and  enlarged  under  the  title  of 
"  Some  account  of  the  countrv  of  Penn.sylvania  in  Ame- 
rica, &c.  Amsterd.  1681. —4°.'"' 

7  Historical  Retiew  p.  14,  [Eng.  edit.  p.  7.  Ameri- 
can edit.]— 1  Proud  190. 
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places,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Free  Society  of  Tra- 
ders in  Pennsylvania,"  who  purchased  lands  in  that  pro- 
vince, where  besides  the  promotion  of  agricultural  set- 
tlements, they  had  in  view  tlie  estiblishing  of  tanneries 
and  g-lass  woi  ks,  the  carrying  on  tlie  lumber  trade,  and 
the  whale  fishery. 

The  first  planters,  whom  Penn  sent  in  two  ships  from 
London  and  one  from  Bristol,  and  who  were  cliiefly  fa- 
mihes  from  England  and  Wales,  settled  principally  on 
the  river  Schuylkill,  near  its  junction  with  the  Dela- 
ware. Mai-kham,  wlio  went  with  them  in  the  capacity 
of  Lieutenant  Governor,  had  it  in  charge,  as  well  as  the 
^council  that  accompanied  him,  to  deal  amicably  with  the 
Indians.  l>y  him  Penn  transmitted  a  letter  to  them,  in 
which  he  acknowledged  the  noble  principles,  which  he 
had  prescribed  to  himself  and  which  were  directly  op- 
posed to  the  faithless  conduct  which  had  before  been 
Used  by  the  European  nations  towards  that  much  injured 
race;  whereby  he  secured  the  happiness  of  Pennsylvania 
for  a  long  time  after  his  death.   (1) 

In  tlie  following  spring  he  published  his  plan  for  the 
jgovernment  of  Pennsylvania;  (2)  in  which  he  first  dis- 
played his  talents  as  a  legislator.  The  object  that  he  had 
in  view  was  very  laudable.  lie  wanted  to  raise  the  rul- 
irtg  powers  to  high  respectability  among  the  people, 
aiid  at  the  same  time  to  secure  them  against  the  abuse 
iof  authority,  in  order  to  establish  a  free  constitution  of 
government;  a  government  of  laws,  in  the  making  of 
Which  the  people  should  have  a  share.  This  plan  con- 
sisted of  twenty-four  articles,  much  in  the  spirit  of  Har- 
rington's Oceana;  (3)  a  work  at  that  time  veiy  little 
known,  but  which  has  obtained  deserved  respect  in 
modern  times. 

This  plan  of  government,  as  well  as  the  laws  annexed 
to  it,  were  not  to  be  unalterable;  for  it  was  said  in  the 
title  itself,  that  it  might  be  further  explained  and  con- 
firmed by  the  first  general  assembly  that  should  be  held 
in  the  province,  if  they  should  deem  it  necesssary.  The 
preamble  on  the  nature,  origin,  use  and  abuse  of  go- 
Tcrnments,  shows  that  the  author  had  long  reflected 
-upon  this  subject,  and  wrote  upon  it  with  pleasui-e. — 
The  form  of  government  itself  had,  no  doubt,  great  im- 
perfections, although  it  rested  on  the  safest  principles. 
The  executive  council,  of  which  one  third  was  to  be 
elected  every  year,  was  not  well  adapted  to  the  state  of 
an  infant  colony,  in  which  there  were  few  men  that  had 
experience  in  matters  of  government;  it  was  too  varia- 
ble, and  above  all,  too  numerous,  and  still  more  so  was 
the  genei-al  assembly  of  the  people.  The  governor  had 
a  treble  vote,  but  no  negative  voice  in  the  council,  by 
whom  the  laws  were  proposed  to  the  general  assembly. 
It  was  divided  into  four  committees  who  were  severally 
to  have  in  charge  the  agricultural  interest  and  the  set- 
tlement of  the  colony;  the  administration  of  justice  with 
the  intenial  police;  trade  and  the  finances,  and  lastly, 
the  public  morals  and  the  education  of  youth.  There 
were  several  tilings  also  in  this  form  of  government  that  i 
were  not  sufficiently  dcfincu,  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
experience  was  recpiircd  to  mould  this  essay  into  a  bet- 
ter and  more  permanent  system.  This  first  attempt  of 
the  great  legislators,  was  at  first  too  hastily  praised  and 
afterwards  too  lightly  depreciated.  It  is  even  certain 
tliat  some  jjarts  of  Uiis  plan  were  adopted  by  him  at  the 
tn-gent  request  of  the  Friends,  who  had  made  it  a  condi- 
tion of  their  taking  a  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  pro- 
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1  Life  of  Penn,  in  his  works  p.  115 
195  Seq. 

2  The  form  of  government  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  America;  together  with  cerUiin  laws  agreed 
upon  in  England,  by  the  governor  and  divers  freemen 
of  the  aforetold  ]m)vince.  Lond(m,  1682  fol.  See 
Colden's  history  of  the  five  nations,  vol.  11.  p.  218.  And 
also  2  Proud,  p.  5. 

3  Tlie  commonwealth  of  Oceana,  by  .lames  Harring- 
ton, London,  165(3.     Small  folio.     The  author  dedvcat- 


rince.  (4)  It  was,  after  all,  a  good  beginning,  and  in 
the  laws,  forty  in  number,  there  are  some  that  are  excel- 
lent; for  did  they  not  allow  the  greatest  freedom  to 
every  citizen  who  believed  In  one  God  and  an  overrul- 
ing providence,  and  who  thought  himself  bound  in  duty 
to  live  quietly  and  honestly  in  civil  society!  Did  they 
not  solemnly  renounce  every  kind  of  constraint  in  mat- 
ters of  religion?  Some  of  these  laws  were  political, 
some  economical  and  others  moral;  all  were  considered 
as  the  social  compact  between  the  colony  and  the  pro- 
prietor. 

In  order  to  complete  the  security  of  William  Penn's, 
title  to  this  pi'ovince,  the  renunciation  of  the  Duke  of 
York  to  his  pretentions  was  yet  wanting;  this  w^  ob- 
tained on  the  21st  of  August,  1682,  and  a  few  days  after- . 
wards,  the  proprietor  received  from  him  a  still  greater 
mark  of  favour,  by  the  grant  of  the  territory  called  the 
three  lower  counties  on  Delaware.  (5)  This  tract  of 
country,  from  its  geographical  position,  seemed  to  have 
been  destined  to  be  a  part  of  Pennsylvania;  under  a 
different  proprietor,  it  might  have  been  very  detrimen- 
tal to  that  province,  pai-ticularly  in  respect  to  commerce. 
To  William  Penn  it  was  so  much  the  more  valuable, 
that  it  was  partly  inhabited,  and  caiTied  on  some  trade, 
and  he  might  hope  to  draw  a  revenue  sooner  out  of  it 
than  from  Pennsylvania,  which  already  had  cost  hini 
great  pecimiary  sacrifices.' 

PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  following 
address  and  constitution  of  this  society,  which  has  late- 
ly been  established  iri  this  city  sind  which  promises  to  be 

very  useful. 

Phiiadelpkiai  May  10,  1828. 

Sir — We  submit  to  j'our  consideration  the  enclosed 
Constitution  of  "  The  Horticultural  Society  of  JPam- 
sylvania"  to  which  we  respectfully  request  your  sup- 
port. 

Should  any  doubt  arise  as  to  the  necessity,  or  advan- 
tages of  such  an  Association,  they  must  be  dispelled  by 
an  excursion  around  our  city,  and  a  view  of  the  retreats' 
of  our  we.-xlthy  citizens.  The  appearance  of  a  great 
majority  of  them  fully  proves,  that  the  innocent  and  de- 
lightful employment  of  Hoi'tl culture,  has  experienced 
that  degree  of  attention  from  very  few  of  our  citizens,  to' 
which  it  is  fairly  entitled,  from  a  rational,  liberal,  and 
thriving  community.  The  contrast  between  the  few 
gardens  in  which  Horticulture  is  properly  attended  to^ 
and  the  greater  pai-t  of  the  gardens  in  our  vicinity,  js 
strong  and  striking. — The  former  exhibit  views  refresh- 
ing to  the  eye,  and  to  the  mind,  which  are  sought  for  in 
vain  in  the  others.  The  present  undertaking  is  calcula- 
ted to  remove  this  deficiency;  to  inspire  a  taste  for  one 
of  the  most  rational  and  pleasing  amusements  of  man; 
and  to  facilitate  the  means  of  cultivating  that  taste. 
Such  objects  can  scarcely  call  in  vain  for  the  patronage 
of  liberal  and  refined  citizens,  particularly  when  the 
contribution  necessary  for  the  purpose  is  so  small,-  as  in 
the  present  case.  The  proprietors  of  gardens  are  in  a 
peculiar  manner  called  upon  to  protect  the  .attempt, 
from  motive  of  priv.ate  interest  as  well  as  of  public 
spirit 

Hor.  Rinncy  Jos.  Hopkinsori 

James  Mease  Ch.  Chauncey 

(Jcorgo  Pc])i)(r  Wm.  Davidson 

Math'ew  Carey  N.  Chapman. 


cd  this  work  to  Cromwell,  who,  however,  M'as  not  much 
edified  by  it. 

4  See  Markliam's  letter  in  Ch.ahncrs,  p.  660. 

5  1  Proud,  200,  votes  and  iirocccdings  of  the  house 
of  rcpresent.ifivcs  of  the  province  of  Pcnnfiylvania,  vol.' 
1.  p.  35  and  Seq. 
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CONSTITUTION, 
L  Name  of  the  Society. 
The  Society  shall  be  styled  The  Pennstivania  Hoii- 

TICCLTUKAL    SOCIETY    AT    PHILADELPHIA. 

II.   Objects  of  the  Society. 
The  attention  of  the  Society  shall  be  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  Horticulture,  as  well  ornamental,   as 
useful;  to  promote  which  object,  a  g-alrden  shall  be  es- 
tablished, as  Soon  as  the  funds  will  admit. 

III.   Officers  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  shall  have  a  President,  four  Vice  Presi- 
dents, a  Treasurer,  Corresponding-  Secretary,  and  Re- 
cording Secretary;  all  of  whom  shall  be  annually  elect- 
ed by  the  tickets  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present 
at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society.  In  case  of  any 
vacancy,  the  same  may  be  supplied  by  a  new  election, 
to  be  madfe  at  any  stated  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

IV.   Of  a  ^^nrum. 

A  quorum  for  Ijusiness,  shall  consist  t^„f  ip^st  five 
members,  and  the  President,  or  one  of  the  Vice  Pt«<;i. 
dents  or  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  one  of  that 
number. 

^.  Duty  of  the  President,  Vice  Presidents,  and  Chairman. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  the  President  shall 
fexercisethe  usual  duties  of  that  office;  all  motions  shall 
be  addressed  to  him,  and  on  all  questions  he  shall  collect 
and  declare  the  votes;  he  shall  have  power  to  call  special 
meetings  of  the  Society,  but  all  special  meetings  and 
their  objects  sha;ll  be  notified  by  the  Secretary,  and 
published  in  two  or  more  city  newspapers,  at  least  six 
days  before  any  special  meeting  shall  take  place;  in  his 
absence,  the  same  duties  shall  be  performed  by  a  Vice 
President,  anO.  if  it  happen,  at  any  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety,' that  the  President  and  tlie  Vicfe  Presidents  be  ab- 
sent, the  members  present  may  choose  a  chairman  for 
that  meeting. 

VI.  Duty  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  accounts  methodically 
stated  in  the  books  of  the  Society,  and  when  called 
tipon,  produce  them  for  inspection:  at  the  last  meeting 
6f  every  year,  and  also  when  his  office  ends,  he  shall 
produce  a  fair  and  regular  account  of  all  receipts,  pay- 
ments and  expenditures,  and  deliver  it,  together  with 
those  books,  and  all  other  property  of  the  Society  in  his 
hands,  to  his  successor  in  office,  or  to  the  order  of  the 
Society. 

VII.  Duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  prepare  all  letters 
fo  be  written  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  and  conduct  its 
correspondence.  In  the  absence  of  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  the  Recording  Secretary  shall  perform  his 
duties,  under  the  direction  of  the  President. 

VIII.  Duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary. 

The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  shall  regularly  re- 
cord the  same  in  a  book  to  be  provided  and  kept  for 
that  purpose. 

IX.  Resident  and  Honorary  Members. 

The  members  of  the  Society  shall  be  distinguished 
into  Resident,  Honorary,  and  Contributing  meml)ers. 
Besident  members  shall  consist  of  members  residing 
within  a  convenient  distance  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Society  in  Philadelphia.  All  persons  who  shsill  be 
elected  for  the  purpose,  shall  be  Honorary  members. 
Strangers  who  desire  to  be  present  as  auditors,  may  be 
introduced  by  a  resident  member 
No.  22. 


X.  Honorary  Contributing  Members. 
Every  person  paying  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  mav  be  elected,  agreea- 
bly to  the  rules,  an  Honorary  Contributing  member. 

XI.  Life  Suhscription. 
Every  person  paying  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  shall  be  a  Life  member. 
All  members  must  be  of  good  moral  character: 

XII.  Donations  and  Bequests. 
All  donations  and  bequests  on  terms  directing  'their 
being  used  in,  or  applied  to,  any  particular  purpose, 
shall  witli  all  due  fidclit}'',  be  so  used  or  applied.  The 
names,  amount  and  description,  of  donations  shall  be 
registered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  special  purpose. 

XIII.  Election  of  Members. 

New  members,  whether  resident  or  honorary,-  shall 
be  elected  by  ballot,  and  the  Secretary  shall  issue  ho* 
tices  to  each  person  of  his  being  elected.  All  elections 
shall  take  place  at  one  of  the  stated  meetings  of  the 
Society:  and  no  person  shall  be  elected,  unless  at  a  pre- 
ceding stated  meeting  lie  shall  have  been  openly  pr«>' 
posed,  and  such  nomination  duly  ottered  on  the  rninutes 
of  tKo  oaciety :  the  nomination  and  election  to  be  in  the 
absence  of  the  candidate. 

XIV.  Annual  Contribution. 

Each  Resident  member  shall  annually  pay  to  the  Trea- 
surer, the  sum  of  five  dollars.  No  member  shall  be 
allowed  to  vote  at  the  annual  meetings,  unless  his  ar- 
rearages of  subscription  due  to  the  Society  be  previous- 
ly paid. 

XV.  Members  in  Default. 
At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  every  year,  the  Trea- 
surer shall  lay  before  the  Society,  a  list  of  the  members, 
specifying  who  have,  and  who  have  not  paid  their  con- 
tributions; and  any  member  whose  contributions  shalf 
be  found  to  be  more  than  two  years  in  arreclrs,  after  the 
same  shall  have  become  due,  and  payable  as  aforesaidy 
provided  payment  thereof  has  been  personally  demand- 
ed of  him  by  the  Treasurer,  such  member  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  withdrawn  from  the  Society. 

XVI.  Resignation  of  Members. 
Whensoever  a  member  shall  signify  to  the  President, 

under  his  hand,  that  he  desires  to  withdraw  from  the 
Society,  he  shall  be  released  from  all  obligation  to  the 
Society,  and  cease  to  be  a  member,  on  payment  of  such 
sum  as  he  may  tlien  owe  the  Society. 

XVII.  Expulsion  of  Members 

If  any  member  of  the  Society  shall  d-.-obey  tlie  provi- 
sions  of  this  constitution,  or  the  by-laws  of  the  Society; 
or  defame  the  Society,  or  do  any  tiling  to  the  dishonour 
thereof,  he  may  be  expelled  therefrom.  The  expulsion 
of  a  member  shall  be  proposed  and  seconded  at  some 
stated  meeting  of  tlie  Society,  and  at  the  next  or  suc- 
ceeding stated  meeting,  the  proposition  shall  be  put  to 
vote,  and  if  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  vote  for 
his  expulsion,  he  shall  thereupon  be  deemed  expelled. 
But  no  member  shall  be  expelled,  unless  a  written  no- 
tice of  tlie  motion  be  served  upon  him  twenty  days  be- 
fore it  is  acted  on.  The  expulsion  shall  be  recorded  in 
tliebooksof  the  Society.  Members  expelled  shall  t 
be  re-eligible. 

XVII.    The  .innivcrsary. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Society  shall  be  observed  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  in  cacli  year. 

XIX.  Disposition  of  the  Funds. 
When  any  part  of  the  Society's  funds  is  to  be  dispo- 
sed of,  excepting  at  the  annual  meeting,  or  for  ordinary 
contingent  expenses,  the  same  shall  be  done  at  a  stated 
meeting,  or  special  one,  after  having  been  proposed  at  a 
previous  stated  meeting. 
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XX.  Monthly  Meetings. 
The  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  take  place  on  the 
first  Monday  of  every  month,  at  such  hour  as  tlie  Sc 
ciety  may  appoint. 

XXL  Premiums. 

The  Society  may  aniinall)',  or  at  any  stated  meeting, 
propose  prizes  or  honorary  premiums  to  !=uch  persons  as 
shall  raise  and  produce  before  the  Societj",  any  new  or 
valuable  variety  of  fruit  or  esculent  plant,  or  Vvho  shall 
make  any  important  discovery  or  improvement  in  hor- 
ticulture. 

XXII.  ..innual  Exhibitions. 

There  shall  be  two  exhibitions  of  Fntits,  Flowers  and 
Plants,  every  year,  at  such  times  as  the  Society  may 
direct. 

XXIlf.  Amendments  to  this  Constitution. 
Amendments  may  be  proposed  at  any  stated  meeting 
of  the  Society:  they  shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes, 
and  the  President  shall  read;  or  direct  them  to  be  read 
by  the  Secretary,  and  stated  for  discussion  at  the  next 
Btated  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  if  three-fourths  of 
the  Jtiembers  presort  cUaii  votp  in  fiivour  of  adopting 
them,  they  shall  be  recorded  as  a  part  <jc  tnc  ew»^i- 
tution. 

Ojficers. 
President.     Horace  Binney. 
Vict  Presidents.     James  Mease,  M.  D. 
Mathew  Carey, 
David  Landreth, 
N.  Chapman,  M.  D. 
Treasurer.     Wm.  Davidson. 
Corresponding  Sccrelvry.     Samuel  Hazard. 
Recording  Secretary.     D.   S.  Brown. 
.Acting  Committee.     George  Pepper,  Nicholas  Biddle, 
Thomas  Biddle,    R.   Patterson,    D.    B,    Smith,  Moses 
Brown,  M.  C.  Cope,  Thomas  Astley,   D.  Landreth,  Jr. 
Thomas  Hilbat,  Thomas  Landreth,  Joshua  Longstreth. 

ANNALS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Prom  the  recovered  minutes  of  the  Common  Council- 
from  1704  to  1776;  extracted  for  the  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette. 

[Continued.] 

8  Jan'y.  1749,  T.  Lawrence,  Mayor. — The  petition  of 
Barbara  Morgan  was  read,  setting  forth  that  she  was  con- 
victed at  the  last  Mayor's  court  of  felony,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  corporal  punishment  adjudged  her;  that  she 
is  much  advanced  in  years,  and  is  so  very  poor  that  she 
is  not  able  even  to  pay  the  costs  of  prosecution:  The 
board,  therefore,  have  thought  fit  to  remit  the  fine  due 
from  the  said  Barbara  Morgan  to  this  corporation. 

The  Recorder  reported  that  certain  persons  had  lately 
taken  upon  them  to  act  plays  in  this  city,  and,  and  as  he 
was  informed,  intended  to  make  a  frequent  practice 
thereof,  which,  it  was  to  be  feared,  would  be  attended 
with  very  mischievous  effects:  such  as  the  encourage- 
ment of  idleness,  and  drawing  great  sums  of  money 
from  weak  and  inconsiderale  pei'sons,  who  are  apt  to  be 
fond  of  such  kind  of  entertainment,  tho'  tlie  perform- 
ance be  ever  so  mean  and  contemptible.  Wiiereupon 
the  Board  unanimously  requested  the  magistrate  to  take 
the  most  effectual  measures  for  suppressing  tliis  dis- 
order, by  sending  for  the  actors  and  binding  tliein  to 
their  good  behaviour,  or  by  such  otlicr  means  as  they 
should  think  proper. 

31  July,  1750.  The  Propriety  of  advancing  a  sum 
of  Money  to  promote  tlie  Erection  and  support  of  an 
Academy  and  Publick  School  having  been  previously 
proposed,  the  advantages  expected  from  the  same  in- 
stitution, were  now  Read,  to  this  purpose:  The  Bene- 
fits expected  from  this  Institution  are:  That  the  yoiitli 
of  Pennsylvania  may  have  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
of  a  good  Education  at  home,  without  the  necessity  of 


going  abroad  for  the  same ;  and  be  also  under  the  Caro 
of  their  friends  and  Relations. 

That  a  Tsumber  of  our  natives  may  be  so  instiucted,  as 
to  be  able  to  take  the  offices  of  Magistrates  &c.  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  the  countiy.  That  a  number 
of  the  poorer  class  will  hereby  be  qualified  to  become 
schoolmasters  in  tlic  country;  they  being  recommended 
from  the  Academy  will  prevent  necessity  of  employing 
unknown  characters,  who  often  prove  to  be  vicious  im- 
ported servants,  or  concealed  papists,  who  by  their  bad 
example  and  instruction  oflen  deprave  the  morals  of 
the  children  entrusted  to  their  care. 

That  a  good  Academy  erected  id  Philadelphia,  in  a 
healthy  place  and  where  provisions  are  plenty,  may  dra^ 
number  of  students  from  the  neighbouring  provinces,  to 
the  assistance  of  the  traders,  artisans  and  house  keepers 
of  this  citv. 

The  Board  decided  unanimously  to  present  the  trus- 
tees towards  erecting  and  supporting  said  school  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  pounds.  Also  fifty  pounds  pr.  an- 
num to  charity  schools  for  tb"  next  five  years  ensuing, 
and  also  fifty  pounds  p»'  annum  for  said  period  to  the 
Academy  for  th'^"'^'it'^  o^  sending  one  scholar  yearly 
from  ♦^^  crUivity  school  to  the  xVcademy,  to  be  instinict- 
^a  in  ffl//tlie  branches  of  learning  there  taughte. 
2d  Feb.  1753,  Thos.  Shoemaker,  Mayor. 
The  Mayor  proposed  in  lieu  of  giving  an  Entertain- 
ment, to  present  the  Corporation,  towards  the  building 
fund,  the  sum  of  seventy-five  pounds:  which  was  thank- 
fully accepted. 

Alderman  Strettle  like-ivise  proposed  tke  same,  for 
the  like  amount  which  was  accepted. 

28  May,  2753.  Upon  a  Petition  from  Daniel  Pettit, 
praying  the  Board  to  allow  him  a  salaiy  for  his  services 
as  publick  whipper  in  this  city,  the  boarde  have  con- 
sidered thereof,  and  agreed  to  allow  him  ten  pouads  per 
annum. 

23d  Jidy,  1753.  Charles  Stow  now  praying  the  Board 
to  make  him  some  allowance  for  Fire  WoqtJ  and  Candles, 
supplied  by  him  at  the  Mayor's  Court  for  Two  »nd 
Twenty  years  past.  The  Board  agreed  to  allow  him 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence  pr.  annum  for  the  said  fire 
and  Candles  and  His  trouble  relating  thereunto. 

21  Aug't.  1753.     Form  of  the  Proclaiming  the  Fairs. 
O'  Yes,  &c.  Silence  is  commanded  wlule  the  Fair  is 
proclaiming  upon  pain  of  imprisonment. 

A.  B.,  Esq.  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  dothe 
hereby  in  the  King's  name,  stiictly  charge  and  command 
All  persons  trading  and  negociating  within  the  fair  to 
keep  the  King's  peace.  And  that  no  Person  or  Persons 
whatsoever,  presume  to  set  up  any  Booth  or  Stall  for  the 
vending  of  strong  Liquors,  within  this  Fair. 

And  that  no  Person  or  Persons  presume  to  bear  or 
carry  any  unlawful  weapon  to  the  Terrour  or  Annoyance 
of  his  Majesties  subjects,  or  to  Gallop  or  Strain  Horses, 
within  the  Built  part  of  this  City. 

And  if  any  person  shall  i-cceive  any  Hurt  or  injury 
from  another,  let  him  Repair  to  tlie  Mayor  here  present, 
and  his  wrongs  shall  be  rcdress'd. 

This  Fair  to  continue  Three  days  and  no  longer. 

God  save  the  King. 
31  Aug't.  1754.  C.  Willing,  Mayor:  George  Lee  and 
Richard  Davis  petitioning  this  Board  to  remit  the  Fines 
imposed  on  them  for  assaulting  tlie  Watch,  they  notbeing 
of  ability  to  pay  the  same;  Order'd  that  the  said  Fines 
be  remitted,  jirovidcd  they  enter  on  rio.ord  his  Majesties 
Sloop  of  War,  now  in  tliis  Harbour,  at  the  time  of  her 
sailing  from  here. 

24  Nov'r.  1755.  W.  Plumstcad,  Mayor.  The  Mayor 
produced  the  Draught  of  a  Remonstrance  proposed  to 
be  sent  from  this  Board  to  the  Assembly  of  this  Pro- 
vince, on  occasion  of  the  Extreme  distress  brought  upon 
tlie  People  by  the  Iijroads  of  our  Indian  Enemies,  and 
the  Cruel  Murders  and  Devastations  committed  by  them, 
and  Earnestly  requesting  tlie  Assembly  to  take  some 
speedy  and  effectual  measures  for  the  Defence  of  the 
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Inhabitants  by  raising'  a  sum   of  money  and  passing  a 
reasonable  Law  for  well  regulating- a  Militia. 

4  Se])tr.  1756.  The  Mayor  jM-oduced  An  Account 
from  Wm.  Nicholson  for  the  Expence  of  tlie  Entertain- 
ment prepared  by  order  of  this  Board,  for  His  Honour 
the  Governour  &c.  Amounting-  to  One  hundred  and 
thirteen  pounds  six  shilling's,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
paid. 

5  Oct.  1756.  It  being-  proposed  that  this  Board 
should  g'ive  some  public  Testimony  of  their  reg'ard  and 
Esteem  for  Col.  John  Armstrong'  and  the  other  officers 
concerned  in  the  l.ate  Expedition  ag-ainst  the  Indians  at 
Kittaning',  and  the  courag-e  and  conduct  shewn  by  them 
on  that  occasion,  and  also  conti'ibute  to  the  Relief  of  the 
widows  and  children  of  tliose  who  lost  their  lives  in  that 
Expedition.  Resolved,  That  this  Board  will  g'ive  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Pounds  out  of  their  stock 
in  the  Treasurer's  hands,  to  be  laid  out  in  Pieces  of 
Plate,  Swords,  or  other  things  suitable  for  presents  to 
the  said  officers  and  toAvards  the  rehef  of  the  said 
Widows  and  Children. 

9  Dec.  1756.  A.  Shute,  Mayor.  The  Mayor  ac- 
quainted the  Board,  that  application  h.ad  been  made  to 
him  to  provide  winter  quarters  in  this  city  for  fifty 
officers  and  five  hundred  soldiers,  bclong-ingto  His  Ma- 
jestys  Royal  American  Regiments,  who  were  Expected 
in  Town. 

6  April,  1758.  It  being-  represented  to  the  Board 
that  some  of  the  King-s  Forces  lately  come  to  this  city 
and  now  lodged  in  the  Barracks  are  in  g-reat  distress,  for 
want  of  Bedding-  and  otlier  necessaries,  and  that  the 
Provincial  Conn-s  appointed  for  disposing-  of  the  Publlck 
Money  had  refused  to  supply  them  it  was  ordered  that 
Alderman  Stedman,  Aklr.  Coxe  and  Thos.  Willing  be  a 
Com.  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  said  forces  and 
whether  if  this  Board  wei-e  to  contribute  a  small  sum 
of  money  tow.-.rds  their  relief,  it  would  be  of  use  and 
acceptable  to  them. 

4  Dec.  1758.  T.  Lawrence,  Mayor.  It  being  re- 
presented to  the  Board,  that  several  Persons  who  have 
been  a  considerable  time  prisoners  among  the  French  at 
Canada,  are  come  to  this  City  in  their  way  to  their  Se- 
veral Homes,  and  being- destitute  of  every  thing-  neces- 
sary to  support  them  in  tlieir  journey  Many  of  them 
living  at  a  great  distance  from  home.  It  is  proposed  that 
this  Board  should  contribute  something. 

ATTACK  ON  FORT  MIFFLIN- 

Prom  an  Address  delivered  hy  Major  Robert  Cooper,  hefare 

the  Battalloii  of  Artillery,  on  the  'ith  July,  1827 — at 

that  place. 

The  defence  of  the  place  which  to-day  is  the  field  of 
our  festivity  stands  conspicuous  among  the  events  of  the 
revolution.  The  garrison  which  then  occupied  it  in 
arms,  braved  the  fury  of  the  British  army,  and  the  pow- 
ers of  their  navy,  for  weeks;  such  was  their  devotion  to 
their  country;  and  it  is  to  the  same  spirit  which  glowed 
in  the  breasts  of  Fort  Mifflin's  defenders,  and  which 
animated  tlic  whole  train  of  Columbian  heroes  through- 
out the  arduous  war,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
achievement  of  our  Independence.  It  was  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  Permit  me,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  relate 
some  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  memora- 
ble attack  and  noble  defence  of  tliis  venerable  fort. 

Lord  Howe  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  penetrate 
through  New  Jersey  to  Philadelphia,  embarked  his  army 
on  board  of  the  fleet,  and  sailed  for  the  Delaware.  The 
whole  fleet  appeared  ofl'  the  capes,  but  the  difficulties 
that  would  attend  an  attempt  to  carry  the  fleet  up  the 
River  obliged  him  to  relinq\iish  his  original  design,  and 
to  transport  his  troops  to  the  Chesapeake;  and  he  effect- 
ed a  landing  at  the  ferr)'  on  Elk  i-ivcr.  There  they 
were  bravely  met  by  Washington,  although  his  army 
was  considerably  inferior  in  numbers  and  discipline,  and 
but  badly  armed  and  equipped.  The  battle  of  Bi-aildy- 
wine  succeeded,  which  proved  unfortunate  to  the  Ame- 


ricans, and  gave  to  the  British  the  possession  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  this  conflict,  La  Favette  contended  for  the 
first  time  against  the  foes  of  freedom  and  was  wounded. 
The  first  attention  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  di- 
rected towards  preventing  the  English  from  holding  the 
city.  To  effect  which,  he  endeavoured  to  render  the 
passage  of  the  river  Delaware  impi-acticable.  For  this 
purpose,  this  foi-t  was  erected  and  chevaux  de  frizes 
were  sunk  in  the  channel  of  the  river.  These  works 
were  further  supported  by  several  gallies,  together 
with  two  floating  batteries  and  some  armed  vessels. 

Lieut.  Colonel*  Samuel  Smith  had  been  attached  to 
this  post,  with  between  two  and  three  hundred  troops, 
and  other  measures  were  taken  for  its  defence.  The  at- 
tention of  General  Howe  was  now  directed  to  the  open- 
ing of  a  free  communication  with  the  fleet,  and  he  was 
active  in  niaking  preparations  to  attack  Fort  Mifflin  from 
the  Pennsylvania  shore.  He  erected  a  redoubt  on  Pro- 
vince Island  within  two  musket  shots  of  the  block 
houses.  A  well  directed  fire  from  our  floating  batteries 
and  galleys,  compelled  the  garrison  of  the  redoubt  to 
surrender.  Whilst  our  boats  were  bringing  the  prison- 
ers off  the  Island,  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  marched 
into  the  redoubt.  A  fire  was  kept  up  from  Fo;t  Mifflin 
upon  it,  but  without  effect.  The  attack  was  renewed 
by  the  flotilla,  but  without  success;  and  two  attempts 
made  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Smith  from  the  fort  to  storm  it 
failed.  The  garrison  was  now  reduced  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  effectives.  An  attempt  on  Fort  Mifflin  by  a 
heavy  cannon-ade  was  made  from  the  Pennsylvania  shore. 
The  shi]js  of  the  line  Isis  and  Augusta  approached  the 
fort  in  front,  and  battered  the  works,  but  night  put  an 
end  to  the  contest.  Very  iarly  next  morning  a  warm 
cannonade  was  kept  up  from  the  fort  upon  the  Augusta, 
which,  together  \yi\i\i  the  sloop  of  war  Merlin,  had 
grounded.  The  Augusta  took  fire,  and  it  was  found  im- 
practicable to  extinguish  the  flame;  the  Merlin,  which 
could  not  be  removed,  being  set  on  fire,  together  with 
the  Augusta,  blew  up.  The  situation  of  the  fort  was 
still  critical.  It  had  been  wretchedly  consti-ucted,  and 
required  at  least  eight  hundred  men  fully  to  man  the 
lines  in  case  of  an  assault.  The  garrison  were  in  con- 
tinual apprehension,  lest  in  the  night  the  enemy  should 
pass  over  in  boats  from  Province  Island  and  carry  the 
place  by  a  coup-de-main. 

New  batteries  had  been  erected  by  the  enemy  on  Pro- 
vince   Island,    mounting    twenty-four    and    thirty-two 
pounders,  and  two  eight  inch  howitzers,  which  opened 
about  five  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  and  kept  for  se- 
veral d.ays  an  incessant  fire.  The  block  houses  were  re- 
duced to  ruins,  the  p.alisades  were  beaten  down,  the 
guns  dismounted,  the  barracks  in  every  part  so  injured 
as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  the  troops  to  occupy 
them.     The  men  were  under  the  necessity  of  working 
and  watching  the  wluile  night  to  repair  the  damages  of 
the  day,  and  guard  against  a  storm,  of  which  they  were 
in  continual  apprehension.     A  number  of  the  garrison 
were  killed,  among  whom  was  Captain  Treat  of  the  Ar- 
tillery officers,  Col.  Smltli  was  wounded,  wliich  obliged 
him  to  give  up  the  command  and  retire  to  Red  Bank,  the 
defence  being'  more  obstinate  than  had  been  expected. 
The  enemy  brought  up  tlieir  ships  as  far  as  the  obstruc- 
tions would  permit,  and  kept  up  from  tliem,  as  well  as 
from  the  batteries,  a  most  tremendous  fire.     The  brave 
garrison  still  maintained  dieir  ground  with  the  most  un- 
shaken firmness.     The  line  of  battle  ship  Vigilant  and  a 
sloop  of  war,  were  brought  up  the  inner  ch.annel,  be- 
tween Mud  and  Province  Island  and  having  taken  a 
station  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  works,  kept  up 
a  most  destructive  cannonade,  and  musketrj-  from  her 
round  top  killed  every  man  that  appeared  on  the  plat- 
forms.    The  fort  was  now  no  longer  tenable.     The 
works  wci-e  all  in  ruins  and  afforded  no  protection  to 
the  g.arrison  which  had  suffered  very  much.    The  posi- 


*Now  General  Samuel  Smith  of  Baltimorej  the  com- 
manding ofliccr  of  this  fort  in  1777. 
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tion  of  the  J-lgllartt  rendered  any  iong-er  continuation  on 
the  Island  a  useless  and  prodigul  waite  of  human  lives; 
and  about  11  o'clock  at  night  on  the  16th  of  November 
the  garrison  was  withdrawn  to  Red  Bank. 

From  an  address  pn  the  same  occasion,  by  Ct^tain  T.  M. 
Pettii. 
In  complying  with  your  call,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
be  strangely  insensible,  if  I,  too,  did  not  feel  my  best 
feelings  of  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  our  country 
and  the  glory  of  her  revolutionar>-  heroes!  awakened 
and  invigorated  by  the  noble  associations  which  belong 
to  the  place  at  which  we  are  assembled.  Connected 
vith  the  brilliant  events  which  in  the  year  \777  distin- 
guished this  spot  and  consecrated  it  as  classic  ground, 
events  which  were  just  now  so  satisfactorily  detailed, 
the  name  of  col.  Christopher  Greene  is  entitled  to  our 
most  grateful  and  aflectionate  remembrance.  The  re- 
pulse and  defeat  of  the  Hessians  on  the  shore  of  the  Del- 
aware, immediately  opposite  to  us,  has  been  faithfully 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  our  country,  as  one  of  the  most 
heroic  achievements  of  the  revolationar}'  struggle.  It 
was  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of  October,  that  count  Do- 
nop,  a  distinguished  German  officer,  at  the  head  of  1200 
disciplined  troops,  which  had  left  Philadelphia  and  pass- 
ed down  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  river,  attacked  the 
outer  works  of  Fort  Mercer  at  Red  Bank.  The  fortifica- 
tion was  garrisoned  by  only  500  Americans:  but  they 
were  brave  men,  fighting  in  the  most  sacred  of  causes, 
and  commanded  by  a  soldier,  whose  oft  tried  valour  had 
already  won  their  perfect  confidence.  This  soldier  was 
col.  Greene,  a  relative  of  the  distinguished  general  of 
the  same  name.  The  atiack  v.as  led  on  with  spirit,  and 
conducted  with  daring  resolution.  The  defence  was  as 
skilful  and  intrepid,  as  it  was  glorious  and  successful. — 
Our  troops  finding  their  numbers  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  outposts,  retired  within  tlie  inner  intrenchments 
of  the  fortification.  But  they  shrunk  not  under  the 
pressure.  Victory  was  still  to  be  the  meed  of  the  most 
determined  courage,  and  they  bore  away  xhe  palm. — 
Count  Donop  and  his  second  in  command,  col.  ilinge- 
rode,  with  400  of  tlaeir  men,  were  slain  by  the  well  di- 
rected efforts  of  the  gallant  little  band.  The  rest  of  the 
enemy,  discomfited  and  defeated,  retreated  to  Philadel- 
pliia,  and  there  sought  such  consolation  as  routed  mer- 
cenaries could  find  under  the  protection  of  a  British 
anny.  It  enhanced  the  glory  and  happiness  of  this  ex- 
ploit, that  it  was  accomplished  with  a  comparatively 
small  loss,  only  32  of  our  countr}"men  being  killed  or 
wounded.  The  achievement  received  at  the  time  the 
loudest  approbation  of  the  friends  cf  the  American  cause, 
and  inspired  congress  with  the  most  flattering  hopes  of 
extensive  advantages.  A  sword  wc^  voted  by  that  body 
to  col.  Greene  as  a  testimonial  of  his  patriotic  valour,  and 
this  token  of  his  country's  favour,  was,  after  the  war, 
presented  to  his  family,  when  he  was  no  longer  living  to 
receive  it.  After  numerous  important  military  services, 
which  attracted  the  marked  notice  and  inspired  the  en- 
tire regard  of  the  ilhistrious  commander-in-chief,  this 
hero  was  basely  murdered  by  a  gang  of  refugees,  who, 
despised  by  both  armies,  envied  the  fame  he  had  ac- 
quired in  the  cause  of  that  countiy  which  they  had 
abandoned  and  abused.  But  though  he  fell  by  ruffian 
hands,  yet  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  surrounded  with 
^lor)'.  Attacked  in  his  quarters,  his  single  arm  laid 
several  dead  at  his  feet,  when  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, and  having  hterally  fought  "  till  from  his  bones 
his  flesh  was  hacked,"  chivalric  valour  yielded  to  savage 
barbarity. 

C03IPARATIVE  \TEW  OF  THE  TARIFF  LAWS. 

Prepared  for  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Old  TarifTof 
Protecting  Tariff  for  1 828.         Protecting  Revenue  up 

Tariffof  1824,  to  1824. 
Iron,  in  bolts  or  bar?,  not    90  cts  cwt  or 


rolled,  1  c  pr  lb. 

do  rolled,  also  in  slabs, 
blooms  and  loop ,  or  other^ 
wise  except  pigs  and  cast 
iron,  $i7  ton 

do  in  pigs,  62  J  cts  cwt. 

Wire  of  iron  or  steel,  not 
finer  than  No  14,  6  cts 
finer  than  No  14,  10  cts. 

Round  iron,  or  braziers' 
rods,  3-16  to  A  inch,  nail 
or  spike  rods,  iron  in 
sheets  or  hoops  and  slit 
or  rolled  for  bands,  case- 
ment rods  3^  cts  lb. 

Axes,  atlzes,  drawing 
knives,  cutting  knives, 
sickles  or  reaping  hooks, 
scj-thes,  spades,  shovels, 
squares  of  iron  or  steel, 
bridle  bits,  steel  yards, 
scale  beams,  sockets 
chisels,  vices  and  wood 
screws,  10  pr  cent  addi- 
tional 

Steel,  $\  50  cwt 

Lead  in  pigs,  bars  or  sheets 
3  cts  lb. 

do  shot,  4  cts  lb. 

do  red  or  white,  dr}',  or 
ground  in  oil,  5  cts  lb. 

do  pipes,  5  cts  lb. 

Litharge,  oi-ange  mineral 
and  sugar  of  lead  5  cts  lb. 


112  lbs.    75c  112  lbs. 


$1  50  cwt. 
50c  cwt. 
Not  finer  than 
No  18,  5c. 
finer,  9c. 


$150  cwt. 
50c  cwt. 


Scprlb. 

$2  50c  cwt 

Woodscrews, 

sickles, 

scvthes. 

spades,  30  pr 

ct. ,  all  other 

manufactures 

of  iron,  25  pr 

ct. 

20  pr  ct. 

$lcwt 

%\  pr  cwt. 

Scprlb. 

Icprlb. 

3Jdo. 

2c  do. 

4  do. 

3c  do. 

25prct. 

20  pr  ct. 

15  pr  ct. 


15  pr  ct. 


The  articles  enumerated  above  are  included  in  the 
first  section  of  the  new  law,  and  are  to  he  charged  with 
the  new  duty  from  the  1st  day  of  September  next.  The 
following  sections  gtj  into  operation  on  the  30th  of  June 
nest,  except  when  otherwise  specially  provided. 

Wool,     (the    same    if 


same  rt  on 
skins,)  4c  lb  and  40  pr  ct 
ad.  val.  until  June  30, 
1829,  then  5  prct  increase 
annually  to  50  pr  ct. 

Woollens,  (wholly  or  in 
part,)  except  carpeting, 
blankets,  worsted  stuffs, 
bombazines,  hosiery,mits, 
gloves,  caps  and  bindings, 
the  value  of  which  at  the 
place  •whence  exported 
does  not  exceed  3o  l-3c 
sq.  yd.  to  pay  14  cts  sq. 
yd.;  from  33  1-3  to  50c. 
to  be  estimated  at  50c.; 
from  50c  to  $1,  at  $1 ;  from 
$lto  52A,  at2^;from52i 
to  S4,  at  4S;  and  to  be 
charged  with  40  pr  ct. 
duty  until  June  30, 1829, 
afterwards  45  pr  ct. :  and 
exceeding  $i,  to  be  char- 
ged with  45  per  cent 
until  June  30,  1829, 
and  afterwards  with  50  pr 
ct. ;  and  all  unfinished 
woollens  are  to  be  esti- 
mated at  the  same  value 
as  if  finished 

Woollen  blankets,  35  pr 
cent 

Hosiery,  mits,  gloves,  and 
bindings,  35  pr  ct. 

Clothing  ready  made  50  pr 
cent 


Costmg  not 
more  than  10 
c  15  pr  ct. 
h  igher  cost, 
30  pr  ct. 


15  prct. 


Costing  less 
than  oS^c  sq 
yd  25  pr  c. ; 
all  others  33 i 
pr  ct  ad.  val. 
on  actual  va- 
lue or  cost 

25  pr  ct. 

33  1.0  do  do. 

30  dodo 


25  prct. 
15  prct- 
25  do  do 
SO  do  do 
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Brussels,  Turkey  and  Wil- 
ton Carpets,  70c  sq  yd. 

Venetian  and  ingrain  car- 
peting', 40c  sq  yd 

All  other  cai-petir.g  of 
wool,  hemp,  or  cotton, 
or  in  part  of  either,  32c 
sq  yd.        ... 

Patent  printed  or  painted 
floor  cloths,  50c  sq  yd.; 
other  oilcloths  25  pr  ct. ; 
furniture  oilcloths,  and 
floor  matting  of  flag  or 
other  materials  15c  sq  yd. 

Hemp,  $45  ton,  until  the 
30th  June,  1829,  then 
$5  additional  annually 
until  $60. 

Flax,  $35  ton,  until  June 
30, 1829,  then  $5  in  addi- 
tion annually  until  $60. 

Cotton  bagging,  4^  cts  sq 
yd  until  June  30,  1829, 
then  5  cts  sq  yd. 

Sail  duck,  9  cts  sq  yd  A  ct 
addition  yearly  until  12| 
cts.,  and  no  drawback  on 
less  than  50  bolts  in  one 
shipment 

Distilled  spirits,  15  cts  gall, 
additional,  (the  duty  on 
spirits  was  not  altered  in 
♦24.) 


Indigo,  5  cts  additional 
from  June  30,  1829,  to 
June  30, 1830,  and  10  cts 
additional  per  annum  un- 
til the  whole  duty  shall 
be  50  cts. 

Molasses,  10  cts  gall  and 
no  drawback  on  the  ex- 
portation of  spirits  distill- 
ed therefrom 

Manufactures  of  silk  from 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  30  per  ct.  after 
June  30th,  1829.  [We 
do  not  see  that  the  words 
"on  all  other  manufac- 
tures of  silk  20  pr  cent." 
produce  any  change  from 
the  present  rate.  ] 

Window  glass,  lai'ger  than 
10  by  15,  and  in  sheets 
uncut,  $5  pr  100  feet. 

Apothecaries'  phials,  not 
exceeding  6  oz  $1  76  gro. 

Slates  for  building,  not  lai'- 
ger than  12  by  6  inches 
$4  ton;  12  to  14  inches 
long,  $5;  14  to  16,  $6; 
16  to  18,  $7;  18  to  20, 
$8;  20  to  24,  $9;  larger, 
$10. 

Slates  for  schools,  33  5  pr 
cent. 

Cotton  cloths,  (except 
nankeens,  direct  from 
China)  of  whatever  cost 
shall,  with  the  addition  of 
20  pr  ct.  if  beyond  the 


50c  sq  yd. 
25  do  do. 

20c  sq  yd. 

30  pr  ct. 

$35  ton. 
15  pr  ct. 
3  3-4c  sq  yd. 

15  pr  ct. 


From  Grain. 

1st  pf  42c 

2d  45 

3d  48 

4th  52 

5th  60 

higher  75 


15  cents. 


5  cts  gal. 


25  do  do 
25  do  do 

25  pr  ct. 

30  do  do 

$30  ton. 
15  pr  ct. 
20  pr  ct. 


Russia  $2  ps 
Ravens  $1^^ 
HoUandg^. 

From  other 
materiak- 
gl  38  cents. 
38 
42 
48 
57 
70 


15  cents. 


5  cts  gal. 


25  pr  ct, 

$4 
$la$125. 


25  pr  ct. 
15  pr  ct. 


15  pr  ct. 

$3  25 

20  pr  ct. 


15  pr  ct. 
15  pr  ct. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Minimum 

10  pr  ct.  if   from  other  under  some 

places  be  deemed  to  have  conditions 

cost  35  cts  pr  sq  yd  and  30  cts  with 

be   charged  with   25  pr  25  pr  cent, 

cent.  -  -  duty. 


25prct^ 


Delaware  County.— Tew  counties  in  the  United  States 
posses  the  local  advantages  which  the  county  of  Dela- 
ware does;  enriched  by  nature,  with  streams  of  water 
that  add  fertility  to  her  soil,  and  wealth  to  her  popula- 
tion. The  unimproved  mill  seats,  (which  were  forty- 
two  in  number)  on  the  principal  streams,  will  doubtless 
be  improved.  The  passage  of  the  Tariff  will  throw  ad- 
ditional wealth  into  our  county;  factories  will  be  erect- 
ed, and  we  believe  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  when 
the  county  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
counties  in  the  union.  There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the 
county,  but  what  is  benefitted  by  a  navigable  stream, 
admitting  vessels  from  25  to  50  tons  burthen.  For  the 
information  of  persons  who  feel  desirous  of  locating 
themselves  in  an  advantageous  situation,  for  manufac- 
tiu-ing,  the  following  list  of  navigable  streams  in  our 
county  will  no  doubt  be  acceptable  to  the  public: 

miles  miles 

Darby  creek,  9     Ridley  creek,  5 

Cobb's     do.  3     Chester  do.  5 

Little  Crum  creek,  1     Hook      do.  1 

Crura  do.  2     Mukinipates  creek,        ^ 

Here  are  at  once,  advantages  which  must  prove  at  all 
times,  invaluable  to  the  Farmers  and  Manufacturers  of 
our  county.  There  is  at  this  time  (and  we  believe  on- 
ly occupied  as  a  saw  mill,)  one  of  the  most  valuable  mill 
seats  in  the  county  of  Delaware,  on  Crum  creek,  in  Rid- 
ley township,  at  tlie  head  of  tide  water,  head  and  fall 
about  15  feet,  owned  by  George  G.  Leiper,  Esq.  which 
possesses  the  most  desirable  advantages  for  a  Woolen 
Manufactory  in  the  county.  It  is  13  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  located  near  the  great  Southern  Road;  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  handsome  little  village,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  stone 
quaiTies  in  the  county.  Manufacturers  who  have  capi- 
tal, and  desirous  of  locating  themselves  in  a  rich  and  fer- 
tile countT}-,  possessing  natui'al  advantages  surpassed  by 
no  section  of  tlie  union,  we  advise  them  to  visit  Dela- 
wai-e  county.  It  contains  "200  mills  and  mill  seats," 
and  water  communication  with  almost  every  section  of 
it.  The  county  is  healthy;  water  good;  and  its  inhabi- 
tants hospitable. 

The  passage  of  the  bill,  appropriating  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  commence  the  Breakwater, 
at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  will  not  only  increase  the 
population  of  our  county,  but  will  enhance  the  value  of 
property.  Quarries  of  stone,  which  have  remained  un- 
distui'bed  for  centuries  past,  will  be  made  to  cast  up 
their  hidden  ti-easures;  hundreds  of  labourers  will  be 
wanted;  markets  in  every  section  of  the  country  will  be 
created,  and  the  fanner  and  industrious  mechanic  will 
prosper.  This  statement  of  our  countn,'  is  not  an  ima- 
ginary one — but  is  really  the  fact. —  Upland  Union. 

JVashington  Square. 
On  Monday  the  26th  instant,  Washington  Square,  for. 
merly  "  Fottersfield,"  was  opened  as  a  public  walk.  At 
considerable  expense  and  with  much  taste,  tliis  square 
has  been  improved  by  the  Coi-poration,  and  we  hope  the 
respectable  part  of  the  citizens  will,  by  their  frequent- 
ing it,  render  it  pennanently  a  place  of  fashionable  re- 
sort, and  preserve  it  from  sharing  the  fate  of  the  State 
House  yard,  which  as  a  public  walk  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely neglected,  especially  by  the  ladies. 

Southwark  Church. 
On  the  26th  instant,  the  corner  stone  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Soutliwark,  in  Gei-man  street, 
between  Second  and  Thii-d  sti'eets,  was  laid  and  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher  of  Boston. 
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A  STATEMENT 

Ea^ibiiing  the  Quantity  of  American  and  Foreign  Tonnage  entered  into  and  departing  from  each  District  during 

the  year  ending  on  ihk  50th  day  of  September^  1827. 


AMERlCAi;. 

FOKEIGN. 

AMERICAN. 

FOREIGS. 

Ehter. 

Depart 

Enter. 

Depart 

Enter. 

Depart 

Enter. 

Depart 

IjiSTlilCTS. 

BISmlCTS. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Passamaquoddy 

10071 

20392 

2801 

2617 

Delaware 

697 

317 

Machias 

612 

210 

Baltimore 

55092 

66577 

4515 

•    4191 

Frenchman's  Bay 

2365 

2732 

Annapolis 

1926 

Waldoborough 

2469 

1066 

Saint  Mary's 

297 

Wiscasset 

1826 

914 

Snow  Hill 

715 

261 

Bath 

8964 

16965 

279 

279 

Vienna     ... 

207 

295 

Portland  -        -        - 

39716 

42340 

317 

Oxford     . 

Kennebunk 

1494 

4279 

Georgetown 

2043 

5458 

144 

144 

Penobscot 

3607 

3339 

Alexandria 

8692 

11891 

341 

341 

Belfast      - 

1068 

1622 

Norfolk 

13123 

14633 

5628 

498C 

Saco          ... 

541 

711 

Petersburg 

3621 

19083 

571 

5711 

York 

90 

Richmond 

3535 

16675 

j     11871    22921 

Portsmotith 

12544 

6849 

Yorktown 

Newburyport    - 

4372 

3795 

East  River 

1162 

54S 

Gloucester 

4321 

4345 

Tappahannock 

1333 

186S 

Salem 

17255 

18748 

Folly  Lajiding 

404 

26C 

Ipswich     ... 

Chen-ystone 

310 

166 

y 

Marblehead 

2366 

1233 

Wilmington 

15275 

18892 

243C 

305C 

■ 

Boston      ... 

118604 

85450 

4798 

3951 

Washington 

2098 

2286 

Plymouth 

2899 

941 

Newbern 

7739 

9049 

114 

114 

Barnstable 

1627 

450 

Edenton   -         .         - 

574 

1545 

Nantucket 

204 

Camden    ... 

2372 

3735 

New  Bedford    - 

11199 

13569 

Beaufort  ... 

, 

Edgartown 

9812 

1339 

Ocracoke 

Dighton    ... 

519 

186 

Plymouth 

594 

1176 

Vermont  ... 

Charleston 

38665 

68854 

25418 

24601 

Ne\vport  - 

6974 

3765 

Georgetown      - 

Bristol      - 

5497 

5870 

Beaufort  -         .         - 

Providence 

14609 

11724 

Savannah 

21131 

40292 

8256 

9779 

New  London     - 

4230 

6530 

Sunbury   -         .         - 

Middletown 

4730 

4089 

Brunswick 

275 

880 

618 

867 

New  Haven 

8725 

6812 

St.  Mary's 

347 

Fairfield 

2353 

647 

Hardwick 

New  York 

251522 

232428 

35887 

30090 

JSIobile      - 

14312 

13696 

3163 

3073 

Sag  Harbor 

106 

Blakcly     . 

Champlain 

4719 

2547 

Mississippi 

66657 

89793 

30937   30240 

Oswegatchie      - 

Tech« 

Sacket's  Haibor 

2523 

2737 

197 

245 

Pearl  River 

Oswego    - 

Pensacola 

1121 

924 

266 

266 

Gennesee 

1093 

2256 

3158 

3040 

St.  Augustine   - 

128 

216 

35 

Niagara    - 

Apalachicola    - 

58 

58 

Buftalo      - 

Key  West 

12198 

9812 

1920 

1816 

Cape  Vincent   - 

1338 

Cuyahoga 

Perth  Amboy   - 

725 

933 

637 

571 

]Miami       -         .        . 

Burlington 

Sandusky 

Little  Egg  Haibor    - 

Detroit     -        -        . 

Bridgetown 

Michihmakinac 

Great  Egg  Harbor    - 
Philadelphia 

74705 

68753 

4007 

4097 

. 

1 

Presque  Isle     - 

1 

1 

Total        -        -     < 

?18361  9805421] 

37589  131250j 

Treasury  Department,  Register's  Office,  April  16,  1828. 
JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Register. 
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ABSTRACT 
Of  the  Tonnage  of  tJte  Shipping  of  the  several  Districts  of  the  United  States,  on  the  last  day  of  "Decernbbr,  1826. 


DISTRICTS. 


PassamaqiiodSy 
Machias 

Frenchman's  Bay 
Penobscot 
Belfast 

Waldob'orough  - 
Wiscasset  - 
Bath 

Portland    - 
Saco 

Kennebiink 
York 

Portsmouth 
Newburyport 
[pswich 
Gloucester 
Salem 
Marblehead 
Boston 
Plymouth  - 
Dighton     - 
jVew  Bedford 
Barnstable 
Edgaftown 
Nantuciret 
Provideiice 
Bristol 
Newport    - 
Middletovn 
New  London 
New  Haven 
Fairfield     - 
Vermont    - 
Champkirt 
Sacket's  Harbor 
Oswego 
Niagara 
Gennessee 
Oswegatchie 
Buffalo  Creek    - 
Sag  Harbor 
New  York 
Cape  Vincent    - 
Perth  Amboy    - 
Bridgetown 
Burlifigton 
Little  Egg  Harbor 
Great  Egg  Harbor 
Philadelphia 
i  presque  Isle 


Registered  Enrolled  &|    Total  ton 
tonnage.   |  licensed     Inageofeacl 
I     tonnage,   district. 


Tons  and  95ths. 


7583  32 

4473  lOi 
5287  33 
3696  70 
1756  72> 
2326  40 

18000  80 

35133  41 

3220  63 

6909  29 

167  68 

20103  93 

9894  58 

69  60 

3545  65 

31641  03 

2928  22 

109383  47 

11258  81 
842  89 

27404  22 

989  27 

1600  69 

21246  40 

14198  14 
6598  77 
6120  41 
6741  39 
3589  29 
4823  38 
205  21 

1191  11 

617  85 

46  85 

742  70 

210  07 

2314  00 

158451 


1161  83 
266  50 


63283  30 
160  04 


3761  86 
4944  15 
7941  44 

17369  84 
8855  63 

32608  48 
8849  68 

12516  36 

35425  90 
2500  72 
1151  &7 
1083  30 
6109  c>Q 

12986  '3.& 
1276  04 

10379  82 

11739  12 
8391  43 

62592  60 

13608  07 
3257  68 

12494  34 

22076  92 
1016  47 
5161  71 
5083  15 
2612  03 
3281  19 

10779  68 
9027  62 
7456  20 

10086  68 


958  92 
381  72 

1309  63 

1900  11 

4702  69 

157837  58 

44  65 

10873  12 

15947  59 

2162  09 

3763  18 

7876  72 

10116  82 

295  87 


11345 

4944 

12414 

22657 

12552 

34365 

11176 

■^^517 

48559 

5721 

8061 

1251 

26213 

22880 

1345 

13925 

43380 

11319 

171976 

24608 

4100 

39898 

23066 

2617 

26408 

19281 

9210 

9401 

17521 

12616 

12279 

10291 

1191 

1576 

428 


DISTRICTS. 


Wilmington 
Baltimore 
Oxford 
Vienna 
Snow  Hill  - 
Annapol'w  - 
St.  Mary's 
Georgetown       - 
Alexandria 
Norfolk      - 
Petersburg 
Richmond 
Yorktown  - 
East  River 
Tappahannock  - 
Folly  Landing    - 


15^Cherrystone 


2052  38 


2li0 

7016 

316289 

44 

120.35 

16214 

2162 

3763 

7876 

73400 

455 


Wilmington,  N.C- 
Newbern  -         - 
Washington 
Edenton    - 
Camden     - 
Beaufort    - 
Plymouth  • 
Ocracoke  -         J 
Charleston         • 
Georgetown 
Beaufort     - 
Savannah  - 
Sunbury     - 
Hardwick  - 
Brunswick 
St.  Mary's,  Ga.  - 
Miami 
Cuyahoga  • 
Sandusky  - 
Detroit 

Michilimackinac 
Mobile 
Blakely      - 
Peari  River 
New  Orleans 
Teche 
Pensacola  - 
St.  Augustine    - 
St.  Marks  - 
Key  West  - 


Total 


Registered 
tonnage. 


Enrolled  & 
licensed 
tonnage. 


Total  ton- 
nageofeach 
district. 


Tons  and  ^5ths. 


158  sx 
61304  70 

320  56 
386  08 
115  84 

1584  67 
5875  23 
6066  87 
1825  91 
3304  20 


744  26 

1591  90 

191  00 


8328  80 

4845  75 

1438  75 

1291  39 

3600  55 

48  77 

165  38 

1298  72 

12066  50 


4457  45 


811  49 

494  5fi 


74  63 


1494  18 


15357  27 


546  06 


10087  04 

35176  57 

18039  37 

23625  75 

7351  06 

3404  72 

4120  10 

3244  78 

9003  00 

16097  08 

4457  50 

5541  78 

•  1546  36 

3130  00 

10840  44 

3229  88 

2198  68 

1286  03 

3018  21 

2809  91 

6573  12 

4958  5Q 

1163  84 

483  07 

1297  52 

16643  89 

1268  05 

4205  31 


1119  29 
818  57 

991  31 
317  07 
506  20 

7156  86 

664  32 
23808  69 

167  71 
362  92 


737978  15 


11145  55 

96481  32 

18039  37 

22946  36 

77o7   14 

3520  61 

4i20  10 

4829  50 

14878  23 

29164  00 

6283  46 

8846  03 

1546  36 

3874  26 

12432  39 

3420  88 

2198  68 

9614  83 

7864  01 

4248  71 

7864  51 

8559^  10 

1212  66 

648  45 

2596  29 

28710  44 

1268  05 

8662  7& 


1930  78 
1313  18 

991  31 
391  70 
506  20 

8651  09 

664  32 
39166  01 

167  71 
909  03 


796212  681534190  83! 


Treasury  Department,  Register's  Office,  15th  April,  1828. 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Register. 
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EBELING'S    HISTORY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
(co:\TisuED  fAom  tage  344.) 

CHAPTER  m. 

JVUliam  Penn  emharks  for  America.  His  reception 
there.  First  General  Assembly  at  Upland.  Philadel- 
phia founded.  Treaty  with  the  Indians.  Act  of  Set- 
tlement. The  lower  counties  united  to  the  Province. — 
Gr^at  Law.  Second  Assembly  at  Philadelphia.  Ex- 
cellent Laws,  Papid  increase  of  the  cohny.  Emigra- 
tions from  Germany .  Germantoum.  General  Assetn- 
bly  at  New-Castle.    Penn  returns  to  Englaiid. 

Mean  while  the  proprietor  had  been  some  time  pre- 
^arin^  himself  to  visit  in  person  that  country  wliich  al- 
ready showed  opening  prospects  of  future  prosperity. 
It  depended  principally  on  laying-  a  solid  foundation, 
^nd  his  presence  might  contribute  in  a  great  degi'ee  to 
the  attainment  of  that  object.  Tlie  renewed  severity 
with  which  the  penal  laws  against  the  Quakers  were 
liow  executed  in  England,  inclined  many  of  that  per- 
sliasion  to  seek  in  that  province  for  an  asylum  where 
they  might  enjoy  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  was 
denied  them  by  the  injustice  as  well  as  the  folly  of  their 
mother  country.  At  the  end  of  August,  of  this  }'ear,  nelr 
S.  hundred  of  his  friends  sailed  with  him' for  his  colony, 
where,  after  a  voyage  of  seven  weeks,  during  which 
many  died  of  the  small  pox,  they  landed  at  New  Castle 
amidst  the  demonstrations  of  joy  of  the  inhabitants.  Af- 
ter taking  possession  of  the  lower  temtoi-y  on  the  Dela- 
tirare,  he  summoned  a  g'eneral  assembly  to  mett  at  Up- 
land on  the  fourth  of  December,  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  the  province  and  territory 
of  which  Nicholas  ]Moore  was  chosen  speaker.  In  the 
mean  time,  Penn  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, on  a'  tract  of  land  which  belonged  to  tln-ee 
Swedes,  of  whom  he  purchased  it,  and  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  witnessing  himself  its  rapid  increase.  The 
plan  of  that  city  was  so  well  conceived  and  so  maturely 
considered,  that  Philadelphia  must  regret  to  this  day, 
that  it  has  been  departed  from,  much  to  tlie  detriment 
of  the  general  health. 

But  above  all  things,  Penn  was  uncommonly  active  in 
riegociating  with  the  Indians,  and  found  meins  to  ac- 
<juire  as  well  the  favour  of  the  Delawares,  as  the  Iro- 
quois, who  at  that  time  ruled  over  the  whole  country, 
not  only  by  solemn  conferences  and  treaties,  but  also  by 
friendly  visits  and  conversations  in  their  own  language, 
which  he  soon  acquired ;  by  assisting  at  their  festivals; 
by  presdnts,  joined  to  repeated  proofs  of  his  invariable 
justice;  by  faithful  counsels,  and  Condescension,  he  se- 
cured their  affection  and  confidence  to  such  a  degree, 
that  for  near  a  century  afterwards,  they  mentioned  with 
high  veneration  the  name  of  their  brother  Otias  (for  so 
they  translated  the  word  Penn)  as  a  pattern  of  all  that 
was  wisfe  and  good.     (1)  He  purchased  of  them  a  tract 

1  'i'he  six  nations  in  their  speeches  and  treaties  with 
the  successive  governors,  always  called  him  by  the  name 
of  Brother  Onas.  [The  Delawares  called  him  Miquon, 
which  has  the  same  signification.  But  the  word  Penn 
was  improperly  translated  by  Quitl,-  in  the  Celtic  !an- 
{•uage,  from  which  it  is  derive t^,  it  means  a  hizd,  me- 


ofland,  which  extended  from  the  Delaware  nearly  to 
the  first  and  lowest  ridge  of  the  western  mountains. — 
Some  Indian  chiefs  also  made  him  presents  of  lands;  the 
rest  he  purcliased  for  goods,  which  the  Indians  held  in 
high  estimation,  and  for  which  they  gave  him  that  of 
which  they  had  a  superfluous  quantity.  Penn  was  not 
obliged  to  acquaint  them  with  the  value  which  Eui'o- 
peans  set  upon  lands,  he  had  a  right  to  purchase  at  the 
price  which  was  cuirent  in  America,  otherwise  he  would 
have  prevented  all  future  settlements  in  that  countr)-. 
He  must  not  therefore  be  reproached  for  having  adopt- 
ed a  measure  of  cheap  justice,  by  which  both  the  con- 
tracting parties  were  equally  satisfied.  On  the  other 
side,  however,  his  merit  has  been  too  much  overrated, 
when  this  pin-chase  of  Indian  lands  has  been  extolled  as 
being  the  only  instance  of  the  kind.  (2)  This  mode  of 
acquisition  had  been  long  before  prescribed  by  the  laws 
of  New  England,  and  was  not  uncommon  in  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  other  colonies.  (3)  That  he  made  it  a 
condition  to  the  Indians,  that  they  should  not  sell  their 
lands  to  any  but  himself  or  his  agents,  was  a  wise  regu- 
lation, intended  to  prevent  many  disputes  with  the  abo- 
riginal natives,  although  in  the  sequel  it  subjected  him 
to  the  not  entirely  unfounded  charge  of  rnonopoly.  At 
first  the  general  assembly  thought  it  adviseable  to  esta- 
blish this  exclusive  right  by  a  severe  law.  Penn  now 
thought  proper  to  purchase  of  the  Indians  a  small  pait 
of  the  territory  granted  to  him  by  the  crown,  because  at 
that  time  he  did  every  thing  with  his  own  means.  But 
soon  after  as  the  colony  increased  beyond  his  hopes, 
and  he  was  in  want  of  more  lands,  the  Indians  rose  in 
their  prices  considerably.  Therefore,  matters  were  so 
brought  about  that  the  purchases  of  land  Vv'ere  in  fact 
negotiated  by  the  proprietary;  but  the  presents  and 
other  expenses  were  mostly  paid  for  by  the  general 
assembly.  Thence  arose  afterwards  a  fruitful  source 
of  disputes  and  misunderstandings  between  the  pro- 
prietary and  the  colony,  which  operated  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  both. 

Tlie  first  colonial  assembly  was  called  to  carry  into 
execution  the  plan  of  government  agreed  upon  in  Eng- 
land, yet  a  notable  alteration  therein  took  place  at  the 
very  beginning.  The  freemen  of  the  colony  wei-e  sum- 
moned to  appear  in  person,  but  instead  of  this  they 
chose  twelve  men  for  each  of  the  counties  into  which 
Penn  had  divided  the  country,  ( i)  consequently  only 
so  matiy  as  were  necessary  according  to  that  plan,  to 
Constitute  one  of  the  branches  of  tlie  legislature.  No- 
thing else  could  be  done  than  to  admit  the  apologj-  that 
the  freemen  made,  founded  on  the  smallness  of  their 
number,  on  their  agricultural  avocations,  and  their  want 
of  experience  in  matters  of  government. 

Penn  had  himself  recognized  the  principle,  that  there 


taphorically  a  Chief.  Pertn  should  therefore  have  been 
called  in  the  Delaware  language  Sachem,  or  Sakima, 
which  would  have  inspired  the  Indians  with  a  still  greater 
veneration  for  his  person. 

2  Riivnal,  Etabl.  des  Europcens,  &.c. 

3  Belknap's  Biography,  vol.  2  p.  417,  &c.  Ebellng's 
Geo'n-aphy  and  History  of  America,  vol.  3  pp.  13.  562. 
567  ibid.  vol.  5.  pp.  133.  638. 

4  Pennsylvania  was  then  dbrAeA  '.ntc  three  ccunt.ej-v 
Philadelphia,  Eucks  and  Cheater. 
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must  be  a  people  before  there  is  a  g-overnment,  and 
that  the  people  must  be  free  and  united,  that  their  g-o- 
vernment may  be  durable;  he  therefore  was  not  dis- 
pleased to  see  the  change  which  took  place  in  tlie  num- 
ber of  tlie  representatives.  The  assembly  also  unani- 
mously agreed  that  each  county  should  send  in  future 
three  members  to  the  council,  and  six  to  the  assembly. 
(1)  AH  the  other  business  was  transacted  with  the  same 
unanimity,  and  the  assembly  separated  after  a  session  of 
three  days,  in  which  tlie  most  cordial  harmony  pi-evail- 
ed.  In  that  short  period,  they  not  only  granted  the  re- 
quest of  the  lower  counties  who  had  desired  to  be  uni- 
ted to  the  province,  extended  the  rights  of  citizenship 
to  all  the  inhabitants,  and  provided  an  easy  mode  for  the 
.naturalization  of  foreigners  that  might  thereafter  migrate 
into  the  country;  but  they  discussed  a  code  of  laws  for 
the  province,  and  after  making  a  few  amendments,  final- 
nally  enacted  it.   (2) 

Although  the  union  of  the  two  colonies  was  effected 
without  difficulty,  and  although  it  was  a  measure  highly 
elig'ible,yet  it  was  defective  m  its  very  foundation;  for, 
in  fact,  it  was  not  legal:  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower 
counties  had  no  right  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
royal  authority  and  subject  themselves  to  another;  as 
William  Penn  had  only  acquired  from  the  Duke  of  York 
a  right  to  the  soil  of  those  counties,  but  the  king  had 
not  parted  with  his  jurisdiction  over  them;  this  consi- 
deration was  the  cause  of  the  Pennsylvanians  themselves 
soon  repenting  of  this  union;  for  they  were  afraid,  that 
if  the  matter  came  to  be  inquired  into,  they  might  be 
brought  under  a  royal  government  and  lose  their  liber- 
ties. (3)  The  discontent,  however  which  arose  out  of 
itj  was  checked  by  Penn's  presence^  and  by  the  love 
and  respect  which  the  people  bore  to  him,  so  that  the 
second  assembly  of  representativesi  which  was  held  at 
Philadelphia  in  March  and  April,  1683j  concun-ed  in 
almost  all  his  wishes.  It  might  be  said  that  by  the  same 
influence  that  he  had  in  the  council  where  he'  presided, 
he  governed  also  the  other  house.  They  opposed  him 
only  in  one  single  point:  they  allowed  him,  indeed,  an 
over-mling  voice  in  the  conncil,  where  he  had  only  a 
treble  vote,  but  would  not  allow  him  the  same  power 
over  the  assembly.  (4)  In  every  thing  else  the  re- 
presentatives willingly  consented  to  new  alterations  in 
the  charter,  which  the  proprietary  had  granted  to  the 
people,  being  persuaded  that  he  would  not  propose  any 
thing  unless  for  their  advantage  These  alterations  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  members 
of  the  council  and  assembly,  of  a  grant  of  the  right  of 
hunting  and  fishing  on  all"  unenclosed  lands,  and  of  a 
provision  that  the  estates  of  alien  inhabitants  not  yet  na- 
turalized, who  in  order  to  promote  emigration,  w'ere  al- 
lowed to  hold  lands  in  common  with  the  citizens,  should 
descend  to  their  heirs.  The  governor,  instead  of  a  tre- 
ble vote  which  he  had  in  the  council/obtained  a  nega- 
tive on  all  laws  and  resolutions;  the  bills  which  the  go- 
vernor and  council  agreed  upon,  before  they  could  be 
sent  to  the  other  house  for  concurrence,  were  to  be 
posted  up  for  twenty  days  in  some  public  place  in  every 
county.  It  was  further  provided  that  the  judges  should 
be  appointed  by  the  council  out  of  a  double  list  of 
names  to  be  presented  by  tlie  governor  or  his  lieutenant; 
all  the  rest  was  either  entirely  conformable  to  the  former 

1  The  law  which  was  made  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
confirming  the  plan  of  government  with  some  altera- 
tions, was  called  "  Jd  of  Settlement ."  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  appendix  to  Colden's  History  of  the  Five  Nations, 
vol.  2  p.  213,  &.C. 

2  Votes  of  the  general  assembly,  vol.  1  p.  1 — 6. 
[This  code  has  been  since,  and  is  still  called  the 

OREAT  LAW.  It  soon  ccascd  to  be  in  force,  although 
most  of  its  provisions  were  often  re-enacted,  but  as  often 
repealed  by  the  council  in  Kng!an;l.  ] 

3  Franklin's  RevlLW,  p.  ic,  .^^,gliih  edition,  Uy.-v'-'"  , 
American  edition.] 

4  1  votes  .p.  10.  I 


frame  of  government,  or  in  the  spirit  of  it.  The  acts 
and  resolutions  of  this  assembly  passed  with  much 
unanimity;  na\-,  sojne  of  the  members  endeavoured  to 
extend  the  influence  of  the  governor  in  matters  of  legis- 
lation, beyond  the  bounds  th.it  he  had  himself  prescrib- 
ed. It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  all  these  alterations  m 
the  form  of  the  government,  even  where  they  appeared 
to  encrease  the  power  of  the  proprietary,  were  stilt 
more  favourable  to  the  freedom  of  the  irvhabitants;  and 
the  pains  which  Penn  took  to  simplify  the  constitution, 
evince  his  foresight  as  well  as  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 
A  man  of  Franklin's  mind  and  genius,  therefore,  should 
not  have  echoed  the  language  which  »-t  a  later  period 
was  held  by  a  discontented  assembly,  and  should  not 
have  accused  Penn  of  craftily  endeavouring  to  lessen: 
the  freedom  that  he  had  promised.  The  journals  of  the 
assembly  which  this  severe  judge  himself  published^ 
bear  testimony  that  that  body  solemnly  returned  thanks 
to  the  proprietary  for  granting  then>  more  liberty 
than  they  had  expected.   (5) 

The  laws  that  were  enacted  in  this  session  were  not 
few;  but  they  were  as  wisely  calculated  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  as  those  of  the  farmer  assem- 
bly. They  also  show  how  cordially  the  members  of  the? 
legislature  agreed  in  opinion  with  the  governor,  by 
whom  the  laws  had  for  the  most  part  been  originally 
proposed;  their  wisdom  appeared  in  the  sequel  by  the- 
rapid  increase  of  the  province;  and  how  eould  it  be 
otherwise,  when  those  laws  directed  that  every  boy 
should  learn  a  trade,  so  that  there  should  be  no  idlers  ire 
the  commonwealth,  but  that  the  poor  should  he  able  to* 
maintain  themselves  by  their  labotir,  and  the  rich  find  a 
resource,  in  case  they  should  fall  into  poverty^  How 
could  trade  fail  to  prOspier^  when  etery  factor  who  de- 
frauded his  principal,  was  compelled  to  make  good  to* 
him  all  the  damages  and  one  third  over;  where  not  6hly 
the  goods  and  chattels,  but  the  lands  of  the  debtor  were 
a  pledge  for  the  security  of  his  creditor^  How  could  dis- 
order prevail  when  every  county  elected  its  peace-ma- 
kers, whose  business  it  was  to  prevent  law  suits,  when 
it  was  established  as  a  principle,  that  every  thing  whicl^ 
tended  to  excite  the  people  to  cruelty,  immorality  and 
impiety  shoiJld  be  suppressed  and  sevei-ely  punished,- 
and  when  those  punishments  were  neithet  bloody  nor 
cruel,  but  still  effectual?  (6) 

The  spirit  of  order,  industry  and  economy  by  whicb' 
Pennsylvania  always  so  nobly  disting-uished  herself  be- 
fore the  other  colonies,  was  produced  by  her  early  laws. 
It  succeeded  beyond  all  the  expectations  of  the  founder. 
In  the  first  year  nearly  thirty  ships  arrived  '^ith  emi- 
grants from  England  and  AVales,  who  settled  themselves 
along  the  Delaware  up  to  the  lower  falls.  (7)  They 
were  mostly  Quakers,  ^vho  were  not  only  induced  to- 
migrate  by  the  respect  which  they  bore  to  William 
Penn's  character,  but  also  by  the  oppression  tO  which 
they  continued  to  be  subject  in  England,  where  they 
were  constantly  vexed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  courts,  in 
consequence  of  their  refusing  to  pay  tythes  and  Other 
church  dues.  They  were  soon  followed  by  some  Irish- 
men and  Hollanders,  and  by  the  first  German  emigrants, 
Quakers  from  Griesheiin,  in  the  Palatinate,  who  founded 
Germantown.  (8)  As  these  settlers,  who  were  reckon- 
ed to  amount  in  Pennsylvania  to  one  thousand  in  the 
first  year,  were  not  by  want  compelled  to  emigrate,  hvi 
determined  upon  it  on  full  and  mature  consideration, 

5  Review,  page  17.  53,  Eng.  ed.  [pp.  10,  41,  Amer. 
ed.]  1  votes  page  21. 

6  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  ed.  1742,  append.  Chalmers 
pp.  646.  649.  Pastorius,  page  21.  A  coiner  of  coun- 
icifeit  money  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  £40,  and  to  pay 
the  nominal  value  of  all  counteifcit  coin  which  should  b^ 
broiight  in  within  one  month.  These  coins  were  melt- 
ed aiiil  delivered  over  to  the  criminal.     Puori). 

7  1  Pjoul  ?1?'  [T.Se  'ails  ^fT:--.  nU-,n  a;e  here  meant 
■;  ili.;-ie  are  n')nc  K;wc;'.] 

8  1  PmidSlJ,  230. 
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and  after  their  arrival  in  the  new  country,  were  united 
together  by  the  bands  of  brotherly  aflTection,  and 
disposed  to  aid  one  another  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
under  the  protection  of  a  mild  and  free  g-ovei-nment,  the 
colony  soon  rose  to  a  flourishing  condition,  and  its  fame 
spread  so  far  in  Europe,  that  in  the  tliree  first  years 
fifty  ships  arrived,  freig-hted  with  emigrants  and  their 
servants.  There  were  among  them  many  Quakers  from 
Wales,  who  founded  six  townships,  Merion,  Haverford, 
Radnor,  Newtown,  &c.  About  this  lime  a  German  So- 
ciety was  formed  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  Duisburg, 
Bremen,  I^ubec  and  other  places,  who  undertook  in 
concert  to  send  emigrants  to  Pennsylvania,  and  to  open 
a  trade  with  that  country.  This  took  place  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Licentiate  Pastorius,  from  the  free  city 
of  Windsheim,  who  carried  over  a  number  of  Germans, 
who  established  themselves  at  Germantown,  and  brought 
that  place  into  great  repute.  (1)  The  first  settlers  en- 
countered considerable  difficulties,  because  they  had  to 
learn  by  experience,  the  best  and  most  convenient  man- 
ner of  settling  a  wilderness,  and  many  felt  the  want  of 
provisions,  from  which  they  were  not  seldom  relieved 
by  the  humanity  of  the  Indians.  The  want  of  horses  at 
that  early  period,  was  found  a  very  great  hardship. 
The  christian  resignation  and  courage  of  these  pious  ad- 
venturers, and  the  hope  of  raising  to  the  Lord  a  free 
and  holy  people,  enabled  them  to  surmount  every  ob- 
stacle. (2)  Penn  wrote  to  his  friends  in  England  a  cir 
cumstantial  account  of  the  situation  of  his  province, 
which  indeed  showed  only  the  fair  side  of  it,  and  that  in 
the  clearest  light.  It  produced  the  desired  effect;  but 
the  hopes  which  he  entertained  of  introducing  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  into  Pennsylvania,  by  means  of  French 
vine-dressers,  and  also  glass  and  linen  manufactories, 
and  the  whale  fishery,  were  not  realized.  (3) 

Hitherto  this  Province  had  been  considered  as  a  nu^ 
merous  family  under  the  guidance  of  a  beloved  father, 
and  indeed  William  Penn  deserved  this  name,  as  well 
for  the  moderate  use  which  he  made  of  his  preroga- 
tives, (4)  as  for  the  paternal  care,  with  which  he  pursu- 
ed every  object  that  tended  to  the  benefit  of  those  who 
were  subject  to  his  government,  which  was  particularly 
shown  in  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  reports  which  reached  Europe  from,  every  part  of 
the  colony,  even  those  brought  by  the  emigrants  who 
returned  home,  were  all  so  favourable,  that  the  number 
of  new  settlers  continually  increased.  The}^  all  soon 
united  together  in  one  uniform  whole,  into  which  Penn 
and  the  principles  of  his  sect  infused  a  spirit  of  quiet  in- 
dustry, and  no  one  strove  to  exalt  himself  or  depress 
others.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  would  have  been  high- 
ly desirable  that  Penn  had  never  left  his  colony.  But 
after  a  residence  there  of  two  years,  circumstances  com- 
pelled him  to  return  to  England,  particularly  the  con- 
troversy about  boundaries  which  had  arisen  with  Lord 
Baltimore,  and  his  strong  attachment  to  his  religious 
brethren  on  whom  the  penal  laws  against  Dissenters 
from  the  national  Church  were  now  executed  with  re- 
newed rigor.  (5) 

1  Pastorlous,  Beschreibung  von  Pennsylvania.  [A 
Circumstantial  Geographical  description  of  the  Province 

■  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Francis  Daniel  Pastorlous,  Frankf. 
and  Lipzig.  1700,  Oct. — 2d  edit.  1704,  the  same  abrid- 
ged, with  remarks,  Memminger  1792,  Oct.] 

2  William  Penn's  address  to  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; in  his  work. 

3  A  letter  from  William  Penn  to  the  Free  Society  of 
Traders  to  the  Province  in  London  1683,  fol.,  and  in  2 
Caspipina's  letters,  154— 209.— 1  Proud  246,  &c. 

4  He  refused  in  the  beginning  to  accept  of  the  re- 
venue of  an  exportation  duty  on  certain  goods,  which 
was  freely  offered  him  by  the  assembly.  See  letter 
to  the  Free  Society,  &c.  In  the  year  1684,  however, 
he  accepted  a  small  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
wines  and  spirituous  liquors.  [1  Votes  27.] 

5  Of  the  controversy  with  the  proprietary  of  Mary- 


Before  Penn  left  the  proyince,  he  made  short  jour- 
nles  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  to  Maryland 
where  he  paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Baltimore,  in  order  to 
negotiate  vilh  liim  about  tlieir  dlficrc  r.ccs.  Lastly 
he  again  called  tlie  assembly  to  meet  at  New  Castle,  by 
which  several  lavv's  was  eii.ictcd;  but  many  also  wero 
rejected  of  those  that  were  proposed.  The  most  re- 
markable cf  those  that  were  passed,  were  a  bill  for  the 
security  of  the  governor's  life  and  person,  and  one  in 
which  a  new  revenue  was  gTanted  to  the  government. 
The  latter  which  laid  an  impost  on  all  spirltous  liquors 
imported  and  sold  in  taverns,  was  not,  however,  called 
a  tax  or  imjjosltion;  this  denomination  was  rejected,  and 
it  was  thought  n'lore  proper  to  call  it  an  excise.  The 
law  concerning  last  wills  and  intestate's  estates  was  con- 
firmed, and  it  was  provided  therein  that  a  father  could 
only  dispose  of  one  third  of  his  estate,  and  that  of  intes- 
tate's estates,  one  third  should  go  to  the  widow,  and  the 
remaining  two  thirds  to  the  children,  so,  however,  that 
the  eldest  son  should  have  a  double  share,  which  last 
provision  did  not  entirely  agree  with  the  principles  on 
which  this  colony  was  founded.  A  much  wiser  measure 
was  the  estabHi,'ament  of  a  provincial  court,  consisting  of 
five  Judges,  authorized  to  sit  by  turns  for  the  trial  of 
causes  in  the  different  counties.  The  near  departure  of 
the  governor  obliged  the  legislature  to  hasten  the  termi- 
nation of  their  session.  Penn  left  the  executive  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  council,  under  the  presidency  of 
Thomas  Lloyd,  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  the 
Quakei's;  he  appointed  the  provincial  Judges  for  two 
years,  and  after  he  had  settled,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
the  remaining  business  of  the  government,  he  embarked 
in  July  1684  on  his  return  to  England.  On  board  the 
ship  he  wrote  a  moving  paternal  farewell  letter  to  his 
colony,  which  shows  that  he  constantly  felt  a  lively  con- 
cern for  their  temporal  as  well  as  their  etemal  happi- 
ness. (1) 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Stateof  the  Colony  at  the  time  of  Penn's  departure.     Dls- 
sentions  soon  arise.     N.  Moore,  Chief  Justice,  removed. 
Executive  power  vested  in  five  Commissioners.     Netu 
Dissentions.  John  Blar.kwell,  First  IJeuieriant  Govern- 
or.    His  imprudent  conduct,  and  its  unhappy  effects. 
Penn  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  his  colony,  which 
already  had  cost  him  £3000  sterling  in  a  most  promising 
situation,   and  to  witness  the  rapid  rise  of  his  newly 
founded    capital,    already    containing    three    hundred 
houses,  large  and  small,  and  two  thousand  inhabitants. 
There  were,  moreover,  twenty  other  settlements,  inclu- 
ding those  of  tlie  Dutch  and  Swedes.  (2)     In  England 
where  he  arrived  in  August  of  this  year,  he  did  not  find 
such  favourable  prospects;  for  his  religious  brethren 
were  still  persecuted,  and  great  fears  were  entertained 
for  all  protestants,  as  soon  as  James  II.  should  come  to 
the  throne.     William  Penn  might  have  availed  himself 
of  these  apprehensions,  to  induce  more  emigrants  to  go 
into  his  province;  but  he  was  disinterested;  and  endea- 
voured to  move  the  King,  who  himself  was  anxious  for 
the  toleration  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  he  profes- 
sed, to  grant  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  others,  and 
particulaily  to  the  Quakers.     Penn  himself  stood  high 
in  the  King's  favour  long  before  he  ascended  the  throne; 


land,  I  have  already  spoken  at  large  in  the  History  of 
that  State,  and  in  th^t  of  the  state  of  Delaware.  There 
is  only  here  to  hs  added,  that  William  Penn  so  early  as 
October  1681,  sent  a  letter  to  divers  persons  who  had 
settled  themselves  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  in 
which  he  ordered  them  no  longer  to  pay  any  taxes  to 
Lord  Baltimore,  because  their  farms  were  within  the 
Pennsylvania  limits.  Some  of  those,  who  did  not  like 
to  live  under  any  government,  accepted  this  notice;  but 
others  entirely  disregarded  it.  Chalmers  640.-~l  Proud 
265—283. 

1  Sea  that  letter  in  1  Proud  287. 

2  nldmixon. 
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forthe  friendship  which  James  entertained  for  the  father, 
who  had  bravely  fought  under  his  Hag-,  was  enjoyed, 
in  a  still  higher  deg-ree  by  the  son,  who  by  that  means, 
succeeded  in  obtaining-  from  the  King's  council  a  favor- 
able decree  in  his  dispute  with  Lord  Baltimore.  His 
relig-ious  brethren,  through  his  interposition,  were  now 
at  hberty  either  to  remain  quietly  in  Englamd,  or  to  fol- 
low him  to  America,  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Penn  did  not  (as  his  adversary  did)  carry  that  decree 
peaceably  into  execution,  and  avail  himself  of  the  favor 
that  was  shown  to  his  co-religionists,  to  return  to  his 
colony  attended  b\-  a  great  number  of  them- 

Tiiat  colony  required  his  presence  more  than  ever. 
The  constitutioji  was  net  yet  suiRciently  established^ 
and  in  the  infancy  of  the  settlement,  a  powerful  hand 
was  necessary  to  prevent  disorders,  and  to  maintain  the 
empire  of  the  laws,  particularly  of  those  calculated  to 
enforce  the  practice  of  virtue  and  morality;  (1)  the  dif- 
ferent authorities  did  not  support  eacli  other  as  the}' 
should  have  done;  and  union  did  not  sufficiently  prevail 
even  among  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature.  It  also 
appeal's  that  the  best  understanding  did  not  subsist  be- 
tween the  predominant  Quakers  and  those  of  other  per- 
suasions; so  that  even  freedom  and  toleration  produced 
hitter  fruits  in  tliis  province,  because  the  guiding  hand  of 
the  founder  was  not  there. 

"^Villiam  Penn  bad  appointed  Nicholas  Moore,  a  Law- 
yer, and  president  of  the  English  Company  of  Free 
Traders  to  Pennsylvania,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  par- 
ticular esteem,  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Pro- 
vincial court,  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, for  Philadelphia.  In  that  house,  however, 
there  arose  dissentions,  the  consequences  of  which  were 
felt  for  a  longtime.  While  it  maintained  with  jealous 
strictness  its  own  prerogatives,  it  disregarded  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  colony,  and  enacted  statutes  without 
having  previously  published  them  as  the  constitution  re- 
quired; in  consequence  of  which  we  find  on  their  jour- 
nals, at  this  early  period,  the  protest  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers.(2)  Moore  had  incun-ed  the  enmity  of  the  house, 
by  openly  opposing  some  of  their  measures,  particularly 
when  they  wanted  to  make  alterations  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  courts  of  justic-^.  What  else  was  alleged  to  his 
charge,  does  not  appca^  sufficiently  from  the  printed  re- 
cords. He  had,  undoubtedly,  allowed  himself  at  times, 
warm  and  disrespectful  expressions  against  the  house. 
He  had  also  become  involved  in  controversies  on  ac- 
count of  the  London  company  of  traders.  He  was  im- 
peached by  the  assembly  at  their  first  sitting  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  ten  articles  of  impeach- 
ment were  exhibited  against  him. (3)  In  order  perhaps, 
to  obtain  proofs  in  support  of  these  charges,  Patrick 
Robinson,  the  clerk  of  the  provincial  court,  was  ordered 
to  deliver  to  the  house,  or  at  lexj,  to  produce  before 
them  the  original  records  of  the  proceedings  of  that  tri- 
bunal. This  he  I'cfused  to  do,  and  :^iOore  supported 
him  in  his  refusal.  The  clerk  was  imprisoned,  and  de- 
clared by  the  house  to  be  a  violator  oftheir  privileges  and 
an  enemy  to  the  province.  Moore  was  expelled  from 
the  house.  The  council  summoned  him  several  times 
to  appear,  but  he  always  declined  it;  so  that,  at  last, 
they  ordered  him  to  quit  the  bench  imtil  the  matter 
should  be  determined.  This  w.as  agreeable  to  the 
wishes  of  tlie  house  of  assembly,  who  v/erc  anxious  for 
his  removal.  The  report  whicli  the  o.sscmbly  s'jnt  to  the 
proprictaiy  on  this  business,  gives  no  favourable  idea  of 
their  justice.  They  called  Mr.  Moore  an  aspiring  and 
corrupt  minister  of  state,  but  did  not  adduce  a  single 


positive  charge  against  him.  (1)  Penn's  answer  was 
mild  and  conciliating;  he,  however,  earnestly  advised 
his  commissioners  not  to  be  so  govemmentish;  (2)  nor 
so  loud  in  their  complaints,  and  he  begged  the  presi- 
dent, Lloyd,  whom  at  the  same  time  he  confirmed  in  his 
office  ratlier  to  try  to  quiet  the  persons  complained  of, 
and  to  compose  :ind  soften  them  by  private  visits  and 
admonitions.  This  advice  was  probably  followed;  at 
least,  Moore  was  soon  after  invested  without  opposition 
with  the  superior  dignitj^  of  one  of  the  proprietary's 
commissioners:  (3)  and  the  proceedings  against  him 
and  Robinson  were  suffered  to  die  away,  although  the 
house  desired  much  to  see  them  prosecuted.  Whether 
other  complaints,  undeniably  founded,  of  the  increasing" 
number  of  tippling  houses,  the  growth  of  the  vice  of 
drunkenness,  also  of  certain  extortions,  &c.  were  con- 
nected with  these  disputes,  does  not  appear  from  the  ac- 
counts or  documents  in  our  possession.   (4) 

The  propi'ietar}^  now  learned  from  experience  that 
the  council  was  too  numerous,  and  therefore  too  un- 
wieldy to  exercise  the  executive  power  in  the  colony, 
and  introduce  order  into  its  administration.  Even  his 
pei'sonal  interest  suffered  from  the  disorder  that  prevail- 
ed; for  the  revenue  which  had  been  granted  to  him  was 
not  paid,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  considerable  sales 
that  he  made,  he  was  already  from  five  to  six  thousand 
pounds  sterling  (.5)  out  of  pocket  for  the  province  which 
had  been  given  him  by  way  of  indemnity.  (6)  He, 
therefore  appointed  five  commissioners  for  Pennsylva- 
nia, at  whose  head  were  Lloyd  and  Moore,  three  of 
whom  \vere  sufficient  to  constitute  a  quorum.  He  au- 
thorized them  to  represent  him  in  every  thing,  reserv- 
ing, however,  to  himself,  a  right  to  confirm  their  pro- 
ceedings. He  commanded  them  at  the  same  time,  to 
restore  order  in  the  general  assembly;  and  to  keep  them 
within  the  constitutional  limits,  he  annulled  all  their 
laws,  except  the  fundamental  ones,  and  directed  a  new 
assembly  to  be  summoned,  to  make  better  laws.  The 
instructions  which  he  again  gave  to  them,  show  his  ho- 
nest zeal  for  the  welfare  and  morality  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  for  the  honour  of  his  already  envied  province 
They  shoy/  how  much  he  had  at  heart  that  it  should  en. 
joy  a  mild  and  equitable  government.   (7) 

In  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  the  greatest 
unanimit)'  did  not  always  prevail,  but  they  did  not  break 
out  in  open  quarrels;  the  most  blameable  act  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  was  the  resolution  which  they 
took  in  the  3-ear  1688,  la^'ing  on  their  members  a  solemn 
injunction  of  secrecy.  The  council  remonstrated  strong- 
ly against  it;  but  on  their  part  they  went  again  too  far, 
when  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  committees  of 
the  house.  Tiie  enacting  of  new  laws,  in  the  place  of 
those  that  had  been  annulled,  also  went  on  very  slowly, 
therefore  Lloyd  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  propric- 
tary,  who  did  not  accept  of  it;  he  was,  however,  obli- 
ged to  take  the  government  of  his  province  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners,  and  to  confide  it  to  a  single 


1  [The  caves  on  tlic  banks  of  the  Delavvaie  which 
werfe',at-first  used  as  dwellings  for  the  emigrants,  were 
now  convertedlhto  receptacles  of  vice  and  debauchery. 
Proud.]' 

2;  1  Votes,  32. 

3.  These  articles  are  not  printed  in  the  journals  of  the 
housa. 


1  [What  the  author  calls  a  report  was  a  letter  to  the 
proprietary,  in  which  the  assembly  inform  him  that  they 
had  impeached  Nicholas  Moore  of  ten  articles  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  made  dear  proofs  of  them 
in  the  presence  of  the  council,  but  what  the  charges  or 
the  proofs  were  does  not  appear.     1  votes  35.] 

2  [An  expression  peculiar  to  William  Penn;  it  does 
not  appear,  however^  that  he  made  use  of  it  in  the  let- 
ters to  which  the  author  alludes,  though  he  used  words 
tb,at  carrv  the  same  meaning.  See  the  letters  in  1  Proud, 
298,  299.] 

3  He  held  that  situation  until  his  death  in  1689.  Bo. 
blnson  was  secretary  of  the  council. 

4  1  votes  33.  38.    1  Proud,  295.  300. 

5  [$24300  to  S26640.] 

6  See  his  letters  in  1  Proud,  303.  397. 

7  1  Proud,  30r   " 
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person  as  lieutenant  governor.  (1)  He  ofiered  this  of- 
fice to  Lloyd,  to  whom  he  intended  to  have  given  two 
assistants,  but  Lloyd  declined  it;  therefore  Penn's  choice 
(as  he  could  hardly  find  any  Quaker  that  would  accept 
of  the  place)  fell  upon  captain  John  Blackwell.  This 
gentleman  was  at  that  time  in  New-England,  and  had 
been  employed  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  not  only  in  mili- 
tary service;  but  in  missions  to  Ireland,  and  was  conse- 
quently accustomed  to  deal  with  violent  parties.  Penn 
related  of  him  that  in  both  kingdoms  he  had  acquired 
..  the  reputation  of  an  able  and  honest  man.  His  conduct 
in  his  government,  however,  did  not  support  that  high 
character;  for  although  he  had  received  the  mildest  and 
most  equitable  instructions  from  the  proprietary,  who 
permitted  him  only  to  use  his  authority  against  those 
who  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  governed  by  fair 
means,  yet  he  began  very  early  to  excite  hatred  against 
his  government  (on  which  he  entered  in  December, 
1688,)  by  too  hasty  a  display  of  his  power.  He  did  not 
understand  the  peaceful  and  and  submissive  character  of 
the  Quakers,  who  till  then  had  always  been  the  ruling 
party  in  the  province.  In  short,  his  conduct,  befoi'e  the 
opehing  of  the  first  general  assembly,  which  was  held 
in  May  of  the  following  year,  was  by  no  means  calculat- 
ed to  win  or  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people.  He  caused 
John  White,  one  of  the  representatives  from  New-Cas- 
tle, whom  the  assembly  afterwards  often  elected  for  their 
speaker,  to  be  imprisoned  contrary  to  law;  (2)  he  de- 
layed the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  unanimous  complaints  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. His  first  speech  to  them  was  not  at  all  cal- 
culated to  conciliate  their  favour.  He  was  in  fact  under 
many  embarrassments,  pai'ticularly  on  account  of  the  re- 
volution that  had  lately  happened  in  England,  and  be- 
cause he  did  not  know  whether  the  proprietary  would 
be  confirmed  in  his  power  and  in  his  possessions.  His 
instructions  also,  by  which  he  \vas  ordered  to  annull  the 
former  laws,  placed  him  in  a  delicate  predicament,  par- 
ticularly as  he  was  refused  to  use  the  great  seal  to  au- 
thenticate the  new  statutes.  He  acknowledged  all  these 
things  too  openly,  and  from  political  motives,  added  to 
it  the  proposal,  that  until  matters  should  be  settled  in 
England,  those  of  the  provincial  laws  onlj'  which  were 
conformable  to  the  law  of  England  should  remain  in 
force,  and  where  these  failed,  the  law  of  England  should 
prevail. 

The  house  was  divided  in  opinion  and  some  members 
purposely  absented  themselves.  (3)  Those  who  re- 
mained, chiefly  Quakers,  not  being  a  sufficient  number 

1  Franklin  asserts  in  his  review,  page  19,  [page  12, 
Amer.  ed.]  and  Chalmers  as  well  as  Belknap  repeat  it 
after  him,  that  Penn  in  the  year  1686  had  ordered  the 
commissioners  to  withdraw  the  charter  which  he  had 
last  given  to  the  colony,  but  that  they  h.ad  not  been  able 
to  caiTy  it  through.  Although  he  a.'^i-ts  this  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  of  it,  even 
in  the  votes  that  he  has  himself  published,  nor  in  Penn's 
instructions  to  the  commissioners.  The  error  arose, 
perhaps,  from  a  mistaken  construction  of  a  passage  in 
the  latter  document,  where  Penn  threatens  so  to  do,  if 
the  coimcil  would  not  return  to  their  duty.  In  anotlicr 
letter  he  says:  that  the  government  of  the  province 
have  so  conducted  tliemselves,  that  the  charter  he  had 
given  them,  if  they  were  treated  according  to  their  de- 
serts, might  be  considered  as  forfeited,  &c.  But  of  his 
expressly  ordering  the  charter  to  be  taken  away,  there 
is  no  trace  to  be  found.     Sec  1  Proud,  304,  Sec. 

2  [1  votes  54.] 

3  Franklin  says  in  his  review,  page  24.  [page  16  last 
Am.  ed.]  that  this  was  managed  by  the  treachery  of  the 
lieutenant  governor.  But  no  proof  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  votes,  nor  in  the  answer  to  the  house;  it  appears 
that  the  house,  at  last  was  induced  by  the  council  to  re- 
ti-act  the  charge  of  treason  which  they  had  made  against 
two'tJf  their  members.  Thus  their  conduct  was  marked 
by  bitterness,  disunion  and  hasty  proceedings. 


to  do  business  declared  in  an  answer  to  the  lieutenant 
governor,  that  they  were  credibly  informed,  that  the 
proprietor  had  resolved  to  maintain  the  old  laws,  and' 
that  he  had  in  fact  retained  all  those  passed  in  his  ab- 
sence, (5)  and  rejected  none:  the  seal  was  only  refused 
in  order  that  it  might  not  be  vised  to  authenticate  laws 
contrary  to  their  charter.  Tlieir  own  la  vs,,  however  re- 
mained in  force;  because  they  had  not  been  disallowed 
by  the  king.  They  rejected  the  proposition  of  substi- 
tuting tlie  English  law,  as  inconsistent  with  their  liber- 
ties, otherwise  they  protested  of  their  attachment  to  the 
proprietor,  and  renewed  their  complaint  of  grievances 
all,  however,  in  discreet  and  moderate  language.  But 
White  having  been  a  second  time  taken  oat  of  his  dwel- 
ling, in  the  night  time,  and  carried  to  prison,  they  now 
showed  a  determined  and  resolute  countenance.  They 
demanded  that  all  the  officers  of  the  pohce,  the  betray- 
ers of  civil  liberty,  who  had  been  aiding  in  White's  im- 
prisonment, should  be  brought  before  them  to  answer 
for  their  conduct.  At  the  same  time  they  declared  the 
members,  by  name,  who  had  seceded  from  the  house  to 
be  abominable  traitors,  who  were  not  woi  thv  of  being" 
again  elected,  as  the  house  saw  that  they  would  soon  be 
dismissed.  They  laid  their  grievances  once  more  be- 
fore the  governor,  but  M'ith  as  little  effect  as  before, 
so  that  the  legislature,  after  a  session  of  only  ten  days, 
separated  without  having  entered  upon  any  business. 

The  result  of  these  unhappy  misunderstanding:s,- was 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  began  to  entertain 
prejudices  against  the  proprietarj-,  and  indeed,  it  seems 
that  he  cannot  be  entirely  acquitted  of  unsteadiness  in.. 
his  principles  of  government,  and  in  his  measures,  how.- 
ever,  he  be  clear  of  the  imputation  of  selfishness  which, 
was  laid  to  his  charge.  The  principal  cause  of  these 
errors  is  easily  to  be  perceived  in  the  situation  of  a  young 
colony,  whose  government  reposed  on  untried  principles 
and  which  enjoyed  a  degree  of  freedom  to  which  it  had 
not  been  accustomed. 


5  This  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  3d  article  of  the 
instructions  in  which  the  proprietor  says  that  "he  had 
often  and  in  vain,  desired  that  the  laws  should  be  seivt 
over  to  him."     1  Proud,  339. 

6  1  votes  49,  56.  Franklin  Review,  19— -24.  [12— 
17  Am.  ed.] 

LAMS, 

Agreed  upon  in  England,  &c. 
I. 
That  the  charter  of  liberties,  declared,  granted  and 
confirmed  the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  the  Second 
month,  called  Jlpril,  1682,  before  divers  witnesses,  by 
ntlham  Fcnn,  governor  and  chief  proprietor  of  Penn- 
sikania,  to  all  the  freemen  and  planters  of  the  said  pro- 
vince;  is  hereby  declared  and  approved,  and  shall  be 
forevei|  held  as  fundamental  in  the  government  thereof, 
according  to  the  limitations  mentioned  in  the  said  char* 
ter. 

n. 

That  every  inhabitant  in  the  said  province,  tliat  is  or 
shall  be  a  purchaser  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  or 
upwards,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  every  person  who 
shall  have  paid  his  passage,  and  t.akcn  up  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  at  one  penny  an  acre,  and  have  cultivated 
ten  acres  thereof;  and  every  person  that  hath  been  a 
servant  or  bondman,  and  is  free  by  his  service,  that  shall 
have  taken  up  his  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  cultivated 
twenty  thereof;  and  every  inhabitant,  aitificer,  or  other 
resident  in  the  said  province,  that  pays  scot  and  lot  to 
the  government,  shall  be  deemed  and  accounted  a  free- 
man of  the  said  province:  and  every  such  person  shall 
and  may  be  capable  of  electing  or  being  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  provincial  council  or  general 
assembly  in  the  said  province. 
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III. 

That  all  elections  of  members,  or  representatives  of 
the  people  and  freemen  of  the  province  of  Fennsilva- 
nia,  to  serve  in  provincial  council  or  general  assembly 
to  be  held  within  the  said  province,  sliall  be  free  and 
voluntary:  and  that  the  elector,  that  shall  receive  any 
reward  or  gift,  in  meat,  drink,  monies,  or  otherwise, 
shall  forfeit  his  right  to  elect;  and  such  person  as  shall 
.directly,  or  indirectly  give,  promise,  or  bestow  such  re- 
ward as  aforesaid,  to  be  elected,  shall  forfeit  his  election, 
and  be  thereby  incapable  to  serve  as  aforesaid:  and  the 
provincial  council  and  general  assembly  shall  be  the  .sole 
judges  of  the  regulai-ity  or  irregularity  of  the  elections 
of  their  own  respective  members. 
IV. 

That  no  money  or  goods  shall  be  raised  upon,  or  paid 
by  any  of  the  people  of  this  province  by  way  of  public 
tax,  custom,  or  contribution,  but  by  a  law  for  that  pur- 
pose made;  and  whosoever  shall  levy,  collect,  or  pay 
any  money  or  goods  contrary  thereto  shall  be  held  a 
public  enemy  to  the  province,  and  a  betrayer  of  the  li- 
berties of  the  people  thereof. 
V. 

That  all  courts  shall  be  open,  and  justice  shall  neither 
ije  sold,  denied,  or  delayed. 
VI. 

That  in  all  courts,  all  persons  of  al!  persuasions  may 
freely  appear  in  their  own  way,  and  according  to  theii- 
own  manner,  and  there  personally  plead  their  own  cause 
themselves,  or  if  unable,  by  their  friend:  and  the  first 
process  shall  be  the  exhibition  of  the  complaint  in  court, 
fourteen  days  before  the  trial;  and  that  the  party  com- 
plained against  may  be  fitted  for  the  same,  he  or  she 
shall  be  summoned,  no  less  than  ten  days  before,  and  a 
copy  of  the  complaint  delivered  him  or  her,  at  his  or  her 
dwelling  house.  But  before  the  complaint  of  any  per- 
son be  received,  he  shall  solemnly  declare  in  court,  that 
fee  telieves  in  his  conscience  his  cause  is  just. 
VII. 

That  all  pleadings,  processes,  and  records  in  court 
*hall  be  short,  and  in  English,  and  in  an  ordinary  and 
plain  character,  that  they  may  be  understood,  and  justice 
speedily  administered. 

VIII. 

That  all  trials  shall  be  by  twelve  men,  and  as  near  as 
niay  be,  peers  or  equals,  and  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
pjen  without  just  exception;  in  cases  of  life  there  shall 
^e  first  twenty-four  returned  by  the  sheriffs  for  a  grand 
inquest,  of  whom  twelve  at  least  shall  find  the  complaint 
to  be  true,  and  then  the  twelve  men,  or  peers,  to  be 
likewise  returned  by  the  sheriff,  shall  have  the  final 
iudgment.  But  reasonable  challenges  shall  be  always 
admitted  against  the  said  twelve  men,  or  an}'  of  them. 
IX. 

That  all  fees  in  all  cases  shall  be  moderate,  and  set- 
tled by  the  provincial  council  and  general  assembly,  and 
pe  hung  up  in  a  table  in  every  respective  court;  and 
whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  taking  more,  shall  pay 
two-fold,  and  be  dismissed  his  employment,  one  moiety 
gf  which  shall  go  tQ  the  party  wronged. 
X. 

That  all  prisons  sljall  be  work-houses  for  felons,  va- 
grants, and  loose  and  idle  persons;  whereof  one  shall  be 
in  every  county. 

XI. 

That  all  persons  shall  he  bailable  by  sufficient  sure- 
ties, unless  for  capital  offences,  where  tlie  proof  is  eyi- 
jdent,  or  the  presumption  is  great. 
Xli. 

That  all  persons  Avrongfully  imprisoned  or  prosecuted 
at  I9.W,  shall  have  double  damages  against  the  informer 
<9r  prosecutor. 

XIII. 

That  all  prisons  shall  be  free  as  to  fees,  food,  and  lodg- 

XIV. 
That  all  lands  and  goods  shall  be  liable  to  pay  debts, 


except  where  there  is  legal  issue,  and  then  all  the  goods, 
and  one  third  of  the  land  only. 
XV. 

That  all  wills  in  writing  attested  by  two  witnesses, 
shall  be  of  the  same  force,  as  to  lands,  as  other  convey- 
ances, being  legally  proved  within  foi'ty  days,  either 
within  or  without  the  said  province. 
XVl. 

That  seven  yeai-s  quiet  possession  shall  give  an  un- 
questionable right,  except  in  cases  of  infants,  lunatics, 
married  women,  or  persons  beyond  the  seas. 
XVII. 

That  all  briberies  and  extortions  whatsoever,  shall  be 
severely  punished. 

XVIIL 

That  all  fines  shall  be  moderate,  and  saving  mens 
contenements,  merchandize,  or  wainage. 
XIX. 

That  all  marriages  (not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God, 
as  to  nearness  of  blood  and  affinity  by  marriage)  shall  be 
encouraged;  but  the  parents  or  guardians  shall  be  first 
consulted  and  the  marriage  shall  be  published  before  it 
be  solemnized;  and  it  shall  be  solemnized  by  taking  one 
another  as  husband  and  wife,  before  credible  witnesses, 
and  a  certificate  of  the  whole,  under  the  hands  of  par- 
ties and  witnesses,  shall  be  brought  to  the  proper  regis- 
ter of  that  county,  and  shall  be  registered  in  his  of' 
fice, 

XX. 

And  to  prevent  frauds  and  vexatious  suits  within  the 
said  province,  that  all  charters,  gifts,  grants,  and  con- 
veyances of  land,  (except  leases  for  a  year  or  under) 
and  all  bills,  bonds,  and  specialties  above  Jite  pounds, 
and  not  under  three  months,  made  in  the  said  province, 
shall  be  enrolled  or  registered  in  the  public  enrolment 
office  of  the  said  province,  within  the  space  of  two 
months  next  after  the  making  thereof,  else  to  be  void  in 
law.  And  all  deeds,  grants,  and  conveyances  of  land, 
(except  as  aforesaid)  within  the  said  province,  and  made 
out  of  the  said  province,  shall  be  enrolled  or  registered 
as  aforesaid,  witliin  six  months  next  after  the  making 
thereof,  and  settling  and  constituting  an  ensolvent  office 
or  register  within  the  said  province,  else  to  be  void  in 
law  against  all  persons  whatsoever. 
XXI. 

That  all  defacers  or  corrupters  of  charters,  g^fts, 
grants,  bonds,  bills,  wills,  contracts,  and  conveyances, 
or  that  shall  deface  or  falsify  any  enrolment,  registry,  or 
record  within  this  province,  shall  make  double  satisfac- 
tion for  the  same;  half  whereof  shall  go  to  the  party 
wronged,  and  they  shall  be  dismissed  of  all  places  of 
trust,  and  be  publicly  disgraced  as  false  men. 
XXII. 

That  there  shall  be  a  register  for  birtlis,  marriages, 
burials,  wills,  and  letters  of  administration,  distinct  from 
the  other  registiy. 

XXIII. 

That  there  shall  be  a  register  for  all  servant^  where 
their  names,  time,  wages,  and  days  of  paymei>t  shall  be 
registered. 

XXIV. 

That  all  lands  and  goods  of  felons  shall  be  liable  to 
make  satisfaction  to  the  party  wronged  twice  the  value; 
and  for  want  of  lands  or  goods,  the  felons  shall  be  bond- 
men to  work  in  tlie  common  prison  or  workhouse,  or 
otherwise,  till  the  party  injured  be  satisfied. 
XXV. 

That  estates  of  capital  offenders,  as  traitors  and  mur- 
derers, shall  go  one  third  to  the  next  of  kin  to  the  suf- 
ferer, and  the  remainder  to  tlic  next  of  kin  to  the  crimi- 
nal. 

XXVI. 

That  all  witnesses  coming  or  called  to  testify  their 
knowledge  in  or  to  any  matter  or  thing  in  any  court,  or 
before  any  Lawful  authority  within  the  said  province, 
shall  there  give  or  deliver  in  their  evidence  or  te*ti|>DO- 
ny  by  solemnly  promising  to  speak  the  tmth,  the  whole 
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tmtli,  and  nothing-  but  the  truth,  to  the  matter  or  thing- 
in  question.  And  in  case  any  person  so  called  to  evi- 
dence, shall  be  convicted  of  wilful  falsehood,  suth  per- 
son shall  suffer  and  undergo  such  damage  or  penalty,  as 
the  person  or  persons  against  wiiom  he  or  she  bore  false 
witness,  did  or  should  undergo;  and  shall  also  make  satis- 
faction to  the  party  wronged,  and  be  publicly  exposed 
as  a  false  witness,  never  to  be  credited  in  any  com-t,  or 
before  any  magistrate  in  the  said  province. 
XXVII. 

And  to  the  end  that  all  officers  chosen  to  serve  within 
this  province,  may  with  more  care  and  diligence  answer 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  it  is  agi-eed,  that  no  such  per- 
son shall  enjoy  more  than  one  public  office  at  ohe 
time. 

XXVIII. 

That  all  children  within  this  province  of  the  age  of 

twelve  years,  shall  be  taught  some  useful  trade  or  skill, 

to  the  end  none  may  be  idle,  but  the  poor  may  work  to 

live,  and  the  rich,  if  they  become  poor,  may  not  want. 

XXIX. 

That  servants  be  not  kept  longer  than  their  time,  and 
such  as  are  careful  be  both  justly  and  kindly  used  in 
their  services  and  put  in  fitting  equipage  at  the  expira- 
tion thereofj  according  to  custom. 
XXX. 

That  all  scandalous  and  malicious  reporters,  backbi- 
ters, defamei-s,  and  spreaders  of  false  news,  whether 
against  mag-istrates  or  jirivate  persons,  shall  be  accord- 
ingly severely  punished,  as  enemies  to  the  peace  and 
concord  of  this  province. 

XXXI. 

That  fbr  the  encouragement  of  the  planters  and  tra- 
ders in  this  province,  who  ai-e  incorporated  into  a  so- 
ciety, the  patent  granted  to  them  by  William  Penn, 
governor  of  the  said  province,  is  hereby  ratified  and 
confirmed. 

XXXII. 


XXXIIL 

That  all  factors,  or  correspondents  in  the  said  pro- 
rince,  wronging  their  employers,  shall  make  satisfaction 
and  one-third  over,  to  the  said  employers:  and  in  case. 
of  the  death  of  any  such  factor  or  correspondent,  the 
committee  of  trade  shall  take  care  to  secure  so  much  of 
the  deceased  party's  estate,  us  belongs  to  his  said  re- 
spective employers. 

XXXIV. 

That  all  treasurers,  judges,  masters  of  ths  rollsj 
sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  other  officers  and 
persons  ■whatsoever,  relating  to  courts  or  trials  of  causes, 
or  any  other  service  in  the  government;  and  all  mem- 
bers elected  to  serve  in  provincial  council  and  general 
assembly,  and  all  that  have  right  to  elect  such  members, 
shall  be  such  as  profess  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  not 
convicted  of  ill  fame,  or  unsober  and  dishonest  conver- 
sation, and  that  are  of  t^'eniy-one  years  of  age  at  least; 
and  that  all  such  so  qualified,  shall  be  capable  of  tlie 
said  several  employments  and  privileges  as  aforesaid. 
XXXV. 

That  all  persons  hving  in  this  province  who  confess 
and  acknowledge  the  one  Almighty  and  Eternal  God, 
to  be  the  Creator,  Upholder  and  Ruler  of  the  World; 
and  that  hold  themselves  obliged  in  conscience  to  live 
peaceably  and  justly  in  civil  society,  shall  in  no  ways  be 
molested  or  prejudiced  for  their  religious  persuasion  or 
practice  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship,  nor  shall  they 
be  compelled  at  any  time  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  re- 
ligious worship,  place  or  ministry  whatever. 
XXXVI. 

That  according  to  the  good  example  of  primitive 
christians,  and  the  ease  of  the  creation,  every  first  day 
of  the  week,  called  the  Lord's  Day,  people  shall  abstain 
from  their  common  daily  labour,  that  they  may  the  bet- 


ter dispose  themselves  to  worship   God  according  to 
their  understandings. 

XXXVII. 
That  as  a  CEJreless  and  corrupt  administration  of  justice 
draws  the  wrath  of  God  upon  magistrates,  so  the  wild- 
ness  and  loosness  of  the  people  provoke  the  indignation 
of  God  against  a  country:  Therefore,  that  all  oficnces 
against  God,  as  swearing,  cursing,  lying,  prophane  talk- 
ing, drunkenness,  drinking  of  healths,  obscene  words, 
incest,  sodomy,  rapes,  whoredom^  fornication,  and  other 
uncleanness  (not  to  be  repeated)  all  treasons,  mispri- 
sons, murders,  duels,  felony,  sedition,  mai^ns,  forcible 
entries,  and  other  violences  to  the  pei-sons  and  estates  of 
the  inhabitants  within  this  province:  all  prizes,  stage 
plays,  cards,  dice.  May  g-ames,  gamesters,  masques,  re- 
vels, bull-baitings,  cock-fightings,  and  the  like,  which 
excite  the  people  to  rudeness,  cruelty,  loosness  and  ir- 
religion,  shall  be  respectively  discouraged  and  severely- 
punished,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  gover- 
nor and  freemen  in  provincial  council  and  general  as- 
sembly; as  also  all  proceedings  contrary  to  these  laws, 
that  are  not  here  made  expressly  penal. 

xxxviii. 

That  a  copy  of  these  laws  shall  be  hung  up  in  the 
provincial  council,  and  in  public  courts  of  Justice:  and 
that  they  shall  be  read  yearly  at  the  opening  of  every 
provincial  council  and  general  assembly,  and  court  of 
justice;  and  their  assent  shall  be  testified,  by  their 
standing  up  after  the  reading  thereof. 

xxxix. 

That  there  shall  be  at  no  time  any  alteration  of  any  of 
these   laws,  without  the  consent  of  the  governor,  hiy 
heirs  or  assigns,  and  six  parts  of  seVen  of  the  fi-eemen  = 
met  in  provincial  council  and  g-eneral  assembly, 
XL. 

That  all  other  matters  and  things  not  herein  provided 
for,  which  shall  and  may  concern  the  pubhc  justicej 
peace  or  safety  of  the  said  province;  and  the  raising  ana 
imposing  taxes,  customs,  duties,  or  other  charges  what- 
soever, shall  be  and  are  hereby  referred  to  the  order,' 
prudence  and  determination  of  the  governor  and  Free- 
men in  provincial  council  and  general  assembly,  to  ht 
held  from  time  to  time  in  the  said  province. 

Sig)ied  and  sealed  by  the  governor  and  freemen  afore- 
said, the  fifth  day  of  the  third  Month,  called  May,  ohi 
thousand  eight  hundred  eighty-tied. 

REPORT  RESPECTING  SMALL  POX. 

The  Mstract  of  the  evidence  refer  red  to  in  the  Report  6f  the 

Medical  Society  of  Philadelphia,-  published  in  page 

321. 

'«  We  will  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  Society  an 
abstract  of  the  several  letters  received  in  answer  to  our 
printed  circular,  viewing  this  as  the  means  of  communi- 
cating the  liveliest  idea  of  the  acutual  state  of  profes- 
sional sentiment  here.  In  making  this  abstract  many 
highly  interesting  details  must  of  necessity  be  omitted, 
but  it  is  conceived  tliey  will  not  be  lostifsecui-ely  placed 
in  the  archives. 

Dr.  Atlee,  Sen.  reports  rio  case  of  genuine  small  pox 
after  successful  vaccination;  nor  death  from  modified 
small  pox:  but  has  witnessed  one  fatal  case  in  ah  indi- 
vidual who  had  previously  had  inoculated  small  poa.^ 

Dr.  Atlee,  Jr.  has  seen  only  one  case  of  genaijtie  Atntitl 
pox  in  a  vaccinated  subject.  In  this  case  the  vaccina- 
tion  had  been  performed  by  a  "highly  distinguished 
practitioner  now  deceased,"  who  was  satisfied  with  tl\e 
vaccine  phenomena;  but  it  is  wortliyof  remark  tha*  Br. 
Atlee  found  only  a  dullxvhite  mark  instead  of  the  cica- 
trix and  foveolx.  Has  witnessed  no  death  frem  modified 
small  pox,  nor  a  case  of  genuine  variola  after  va^iola^ 
but,  "I  have  seen  severe  cxses  of  varioloid,  after  the 
contagion  had  been  received  in  either  way.  None  q^ 
these  were  fatal."  Lastly,  "  My  own  personal  observa- 
tion," says  Dr.  Atlee,  "  has  in  no  degiee  tended  i% 
weaken  my  confidence  in  vaccination,  haying  testg^  its, 
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efficacy  by  exposihg'  my  own  children,  and  some  of  m}' 
patients,  to  small  pox  of  a  fatal  character  with  peifect 
impunity." 

Dr.  W.  D.  BrincHe,  physician  to  the  Small  Pox  IIos- 
pital>  "Believing"  that  the  lightest  case  of  what  h?.s 
been  termed  varioloid  will  produce  small  pox  in  the  un- 
protected, I  must  reg-ard  them  as  the  same  disease." 
Premising  this  explanation,  Dr.  B.  informs  lis,  that  he 
has  had  under  his  personal  notice  38  cases  of  small  pox 
subsequent  to  vaccination — some  v  eiy  violent  and  some 
exceeding-ly  miJd.  What  proportion  of  these  would  by 
other  physicians  have  bttcn  called  ^ijenuine  small  pox, lie 
b  unable  to  say.  Dr.  B.  remar'Rs,  th.at  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  determine  whether  vacination  had  been 
properly  performed  in  these  cases.  His  information, 
shewing' that  they  had  been  vaccinated,  was  drawn  from 
the  patients,  their  friends,  the  cicatrLx,  and  in  one  in- 
instance  the  vaccinator,  a  gentleman  to  be  relied  on : 
where  the  cicatrix  was  wanting,  the  C3.se  was  not  con- 
sidered as  a  vaccinated  one. 

Dr.  B..  states,  that  he  has  known  no  death  from  modi- 
fied small  pox,  arid  believes  no  such  deatlii  has  occurred; 
but  has  lost  four  patients  with  small  pox,  taken  after  va- 
cination, viz:  1.  Lewis  Jackson  (coloured,)  who  -was 
vaccinated  in  Boston  ten  years  ago,  and  was  doing  well 
until  attacked  by  diarrhea,  which  carried  him  off  after 
being  17  days  in  the  hospital.  2.  Catharine  Brown  (co- 
loured) vaccinated  8  years;  doing  well  until  an  abortion 
with  considerable  uterine  hemorrhage  took  place,  after 
which  she  grew  worse  and  died,  being  14  days  in  the 
hospital.  3.  John  Morris  (coloureds)  and  4.  Geo.  Epply 
(white  man,)  the  former  vaccinated  7,  and  the  latter  14 
years  previously,  were  the  other  individuals.  John 
Morris  was  3  days,  and  George  Epply  4  days  in  the 
hospital. 

IJr.  Brinckle  further  informs  us,  that  he  has  had  14 
cases  of  secondary  small  pox,  of  which  12  occurred 
after  previous  inocculation,.and  2  after  previous  natural 
small  pox.  Two  of  these  14  died^  to  wit,  James  Pritch- 
ard  and  Spencer  Jackson.  j 

Dr.  B.  although  he  admits  that  the  facts  which  have  ! 
come  under  bis  "personal  notice  have  tended  in   no  | 
small  degree"  to  weaken  his  confidence  in  the  "  efli-  | 
cacy  of  vaccination  as  a  preservative  against  the  fatal  j 
effects  of  small  pox,"  yet  would  not  have  it  inferred,  | 
that  he  is  "  prepared  to" abandon  vaccination,  or  that  its 
efficacy  as  a  preservative  against  the  fatal  effects  of  small  : 
pox  is  considered  by  me  (Dr.  B.)  as  inferior  to  inocula-  j 
tion."     •'  Most  unequivocally  do  I  avow  my  conviction, 
that  vaccination  is  still  to  be  preferred  to  Inoculation." 
The  result  of  his  experience  establishes  him  in  the  be- 
lief that  "when  the  disease  occurs  in  the  vaccinated  it 
(«  usually  lighter  than  when  it  takes  place  in  the  inocu- 
lated." 

In  a  second  note  he  says,  "  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
tinderstood,  that  until  the  occurrence  of  the  present 
epidemic,  I  never  met  with  a  case  of  small  pox  (neither 
genuine  nor  modified)  subsequent  to  vaccination  or  va- 
riolation, although  I  had  seen  many  of  the  vaccinated, 
and  some  of  the  variolated  exposed  to  it.  On  hearing 
of  cases  of  variola  occuring  after  vaccina,  I  was  therefore 
led  to  believe  that  the  vaccination  could  not  have  been 
properly  performed.  But  when  personal  observation 
convinced  me,  that  individuals,  who  bore  '  prima  facie' 
fevidence  of  having  been  properly  varioiate(l,  could  again 
have  small  pox,  the  conviction  was  LiTcsistible,  that  the 
same  thing  could  occasionally  happen  after  vaccination. 
Impressed  with  this  belief,  my  confidence  in  vaccina- 
tion is  in  one  sense,  and  only  in  one  sense,  weakened. 
But  my  confidence  in  the  prophylactic  power  of  inocu- 
lation, as  well  as  of  natural  variolation,  has  diminished  in 
<an  equal,  if  not  in  a  greater  degree. 

"  Decidedly  favourable,  then,  as  I  am  to  vaccination, 
1  should  really  do  injustice  to  the  discovery  of  the  im- 
anortal  Jenner,  were  I  to  contend  that  a  properly  vacci- 
nated individual  could  not  under  any  fcircumstances  be 
•ubsequently  attacked  by  small  pox. 


I  "  To  conclude, — -the  result  of  my  present  conviction 
i  is,  that  when  small  pox  does  not  prevail  with  unusual 
I  maUi^nity  vaccination  is  a  complete  safeguard  to  the  con- 
j  stitutlon.  But  when  small  pox  does  prevail  with  unusual 
\  malignity,  vacci nation  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  .still  quite 
!  as  cH'ectual  a  preservative  against  the  fatal  effects  of 
j  small  pox  as  vai'iolation,  whether  natuially  or  artificially 
induced. 
I      The  following  additional  note  will  explain  itself. 

"  March  8,  1828. 
"  Gejttlemex, 

"I  understand  a  repcJi-t  is  irt' circulation,  that  Dr.  Phy- 
slck's  confidence  in  vaccination  has,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  been  gradually  diminishing.  Knowing  the  report 
to  be  without  foundation,  I  unhesitatingly  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  stating  most  explicitly. 

"1.  That  Dr.  Physick's  confidence  in  vaccination 
has  not  been  diminishing  for  the  last  ten  years. 

"2.  That  Dr.  Physick  has  as  much  confidence  in  va- 
cination now  as  he  ever  had. 

"  3.  That,  as  an  evidence  of  Dr.  Physick's  confidence 
in  vaccination,  he  still  continues  to  recommend  it. 
"I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  W.  D.  BRINCKLE." 
"Drs.  Mi^igs,  Coxe  and  Condle, 

"  Committee  from  Medical  Society," 

Dr.  Henry  Bond,  in  five  years  last  past,  has  had  two 
cases  of  small  pox  after  reputed  vaccination.  One  of 
these  was  a  boy  eight  years  old,  vaccinated  four  years 
before  by  a  physician  who  had  no  record  or  remem- 
brance of  the  fact,  his  arms  had  no  cicatrix,  and  his 
friends  were  of  the  very  lowest  class.  This  patient  died, 
when  the  secondary  fever  supervened,  of  what  appear- 
ed to  be  genuine  small  pox.  The  Second  case  described 
by  Dr.  Bond,  from  tlie  early  fall  of  the  crusts,  &c. 
seems  to  have  been  very  much  modified.  His  patient 
recovered.  The  committee  consider  these  cases  as  not 
at  all  inconsistent  with  the  assertions  of  Dr.  B.  that  he 
has  seen  ho  case  where  there  was  danger  of  death  or  dc- 
formlty  in  an  individual  who  had  been  undoubtedly 
vaccinated.  Pie  states  that  he  could  cite  numerous  cases 
in  proof  of  tlie  protective  efficacy  of  vaccination,  but 
deems  it  unnecessary  to  do  so. 

Dr.  .John  Barnes  relates  his  experience  as  having  been' 
derived  from  the  occuin-ence  of  small  pox  and  varioloid 
disease  to  the  ^ntiount  of  between  two  and  thre6  hun- 
dred cases,  and  replies  to  the  whole  of  our  queries— 
None. 

Dr.  John  B$ll  has  seen  cases  of  eruptive  disease,"  re- 
sembling small  pox  in  all  essential  particulars,  after  .vac- 
cination; the  evidence  of  this  operation  being  derived 
from  the  scar,  or  the  information  of  parents  or  friends: 
but  he  has  seen  no  Instance  of  death  from  the  above- 
mentioned  cases.  He  has  had  no  case  of  secondary 
small  pox  during  the  present  visitation.  He  refers  to  the 
fovu-  examples  of  this  sort,  of  which  a  history  has  already 
been  given  in  Mitchell  and  Bell's  account  of  the  small 
pox  of  1823 — 4.  See  the  North  Am.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Although,  of  a  given  number  of  cases  of  small  pox 
after  vaccination,  he  has  seen  more  violent  attacks  this 
season  than  informer  epidemic:  \et,  on  a  review  of  the 
whole  evidence,  not  inconsiderable,  he  can  confidently 
assert  that  no  facts  have  come  under  his  personal  notice, 
tending,  in  any  degree,  to  weaken  his  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  vaccination  as  a  preservative  against  the  fatal 
ejfects  of  8ma\[  pox.  Wherever  the  danger  (with  one 
exception)  has  been  imminent,  he  has  had  good  reasons 
to  doubt  if  the  vaccination  was  properly  performed.  In 
these  doubtful  cases  (which  have  all  recovered)  the 
symptoms  w-ere  such  as  in  unequivocal  small  pox  would 
have  augured  a  fatal  determination. 

Dr.  Frankhn  Bache  has  seen  no  case  of  genuine  small 
pox  octmrirg  after  vaccination  ci  precedent  variola. 
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nor  death  from  modified  small  pox.     To  the  sixth  query 
he  replies  ne^tively. 

John  R.  Coxe,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Matei'ia  Medica  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. — AYe  have  been  favour- 
ed by  this  gentleman  with  a  most  interesting^  communi- 
cation, in  which  we  find  abundance  of  both  facts  and  ar- 
guments, to  con-oborate  the  testimony  which  he  has 
precedently  given  on  the  subject  of  vaccination.  Dr. 
Coxe  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  vaccination  in 
Pennsylvania. 

'*  Twenty-six  years,"  says  he,  "  have  just  elapsed,  since 
I  first  succeeded  ih  introducing  the  vaccine  disease  into 
Philadelphia:  anew  generation  has  within  that  period 
sprung  up,  who  owe  their  safety  from  the  small  pox  to 
the  former  disease.  If  we  suppose  the  population  of 
Philadelphia  to  amount  only  to  120,000,  we  shall  pro- 
bably not  err  in  stating  the  vaccinated  portion  at  one 
half:  we  have  had,  in  tlie  period  namedj  the  small  pox 
several  times  amongst  us;  but  although  the  inoculation  for 
that  disease  has  been  long  suspended,  except  as  a  test 
after  the  vaccine,  we  have  never  seen  it  spread  amongst 
that  immense  number  who  have  been  vaccinated!  Is  it 
possible  to  imagine  that  one  half  of  a  city,  like  Phila- 
delphia, could  have  so  entirely  escaped  the  ravages  of 
an  epidemic  if  they  had  not  securely  opposed  the  egis 
of  Jenner  to  that  loathsome  and  dangerous  disease? 
Where  are  the  numerous  vestiges,  now,  of  its  frightful 
ravages.  It  is  now  as  rare  to  see  a  person  disfigured 
from  the  small  pox,  as  it  was  common  formerly."  . 
•  .  ..."  It  will,  I  think,  be  found,  that  the  de- 
scription of  varioloid  is  very  similar  to  that  of  many  of 
the  cases  of  small  pox  as  laid  down  by  the  old  writers 
on  the  subject;  and  more  particularly  of  some  of  those 
anomalous  oiies,  which  were  apparent  in  almost  every 
epidemic  described.  It  is  well  to  remember,  that  few 
physicians  now  living  have  ever  witnessed  such  an  epi- 
demic5  and  our  knowledge  must  be  derived  fi-om  a 
close  comparison  of  our  so  called  cases  of  varioloid  with 
the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  by  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed small  pox  in  every  shape  and  feature.  Let  such 
a  comparison  be  stiictly  instituted  between  the  accounts 
left  us  by  Sydenham,  Morton  and  writers  even  preced- 
ing them,  and  those  of  varioloid  and  modified  small  pox 
of  the  present  period,  and  a  strong  analogy  will  be 
found  to  exist  between  them." 

We  will  cite  further,'  from  professor  Coxe's  commu- 
nication, the  following: 

"There  appears  no  individual  in  the  United  States, 
probably  in  the  world,  who  has  a  more  undoubted  right 
to  question  the  assertions  made  against  vaccination 
than  one  of  the  members  of  your  committee.  Him- 
self, one  of  the  earliest  of  those  subjected  to  itsinfluence, 
now  upwards  of  26  years  of  age;  (he  was)  immediately 
afterwards  submitted  to  every  possible  means  of  vario- 
lous infection.  Inoculated  during  a  successive  series 
of  years,'  probably,  at  least  fifty  times  by  myself  and 
subsequently  repeated  by  his  own  hands;  he  was  like- 
wise exposed  for  a  considerable  time,  and  held  in  the 
arms  of  an  individual  in  the  most  malignant  state  of  small 
pox,  not  more  than  ten  iVeeks  after  the  termination  of 
the  vaccine. 

•'  This,  together  with  numerous  other  trials  on  the 
subject  made  with  every  possible  care  and  precaution, 
mkny  of  which  are  detailed  in  my  treatise  on  vaccina- 
tion published  in  1802,  fully  satisfied  my  mind,  that  the 
vaccine  was  entitled  to  every  praise,  as  a  preservative 
against  small  pox,  which  had  beeen  ascribed  to  it  by  the 
illustrious  Jenner."  He  proceeds  to  state  that  he  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  case  that  has  thus  come 
under  his  care  has  been  affected  subsequently  with  what 
is  termed  the  varioloid.  The  committee  regret  that 
they  cannot  include  the  whole  of  this  very  interesting 
communication  in  their  report.  They  hope  it  will  be 
^ven  to  the  public  in  a  separate  form. 

Dr.  D.  Theodore  Coxe  has  seen  no  genuine  small  pox 
after  vaccination,  nor  death  irom  modified  small  pox — 
has  seen  three  cases  of  variola  subsequent  to  incculatcd 
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variola.  One  (an  old  black)  died.  He  does  not  feel  as- 
sured that  this  man  had  ever  been  truly  affected  with 
the  disease.  His  confidence  in  the  protective  eflRcaty 
of  vaccine  complete. 

Dr.  Comstock  reports,  that  no  facts  have  come  under 
his  notice  which  diminish  his  confidence  in  regard  to 
vaccination. 

Dr.  D.  Francis  Condie,  physician  to  out-door  poor  for 
the  western  district  of  Southwark,  has  seen  a  majority 
of  the  patients  who  have  been  sent  from  his  district  to 
the  hospital,  in  addition  to  those  occurring  to  him  as 
physician  to  out-door  poor,  and  in  his  private  practice. 
Viev.s  the  disease  in  the  unprotected  as  genuine  variola. 
States  that  such  cases  in  1823,  ver)-  generally  terniina- 
ted  fatally;  but  during  the  recent  prevalence,  such  have 
for  the  major  part  recovered. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  and  families  with  the 
above,  many  vaccinated  and  inoculated  persofis  were 
affected  with  a  modified  disease,  in  which  the  eruption 
appeared  sooner,  was  attended  with  less  inflammation 
and  milder  constitutional  symptoms;  the  coarse  was 
completed  in  from  five  to  ten  days  giving  evidence  of  no 
fetor,  secondary  fever  or  cicatrices. 

In  vaccinated  persons  this  affection  required  little  re- 
medial treatment,  and  whei-e  Dr.  C.  had  vaccinated  the 
individuals  himself,  and  was  satisfied  with  its  genuine- 
ness, their  attacks  were  invariably  mild,  with  few  er- 
ruptions  on  the  face,  breast  and  arms. 

Cases  of  modified  disease,  subquent  to  small  pox  in- 
oculated or  natural,  were  more  violent  as  to  eiTuptions, 
inflammation,  constitutional  disturbance,  and  duration. 

Dr.  Condie  has  lost  only  one  patient  affected  with  se- 
condary small  pox.  The  man  was  35  xt.  and  bore  in 
his  face  the  maiks  of  the  antecedent  attack,  which  had 
been  sustained  in  his  3'outh. 

As  to  the  protection  derived  from  small  pox,  the  Doc- 
tor thinks  his  personal  experience  warrants  him  in  be- 
lieving, that,  if  not  more  liable  to  the  disease  a  second 
time,  those  who  have  had  it  once  are  in  "  case  of  a  Te- 
attack  certainly  less  fully  protected  from  a  fatal  result 
than  those  who  have  undergone  vaccination." 

On  the  question  of  identity  of  the  poison  which  pro- 
duces variola  and  its  modifications,  he  cites  in  proof  of 
it  the  following  cases.  Mrs.  Pritchet  a  vaccinated  per- 
son, severely  attacked  with  the  modified  foim  on  the 
15th  of  October  1817 — she  was  well  in  ten  days.  On 
the  19th  idem,  her  daughter,  3  or  4  xt  and  unvaccinated 
was  seized  with  small  pox,  and  on  the  14th  day  died. 
A  sister  of  Mrs.  P.  xt.  16,  vaccinated,  was  also  seized 
on  the  19th  with  the  modified  form.  On  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, Mr.  P.  the  husband,  xt.  35,  pitted  with  pre- 
vious small  pox,  was  taken  sick;  and  died  on  the  16th 
day.  A  few  days  after,  Mr.  P.'s  son,  xt.  10,  unprotect- 
ed, was  attacked  by  natural  small  pox  and  died  on  the 
10th  day  of  the  eruption.  Dr.  Condie's  communication 
contains  several  other  examples  of  similar  scope  and 
tendency.     Our  report  will  not  admit  of  the  details. 

His  own  practice  affords  also  very  decisive  proofs  that 
the  vaccine  impression  does  not  wear  out  or  lose  it*  pro- 
tective efficacy  by  lapse  of  time,  as  he  has  seen  the  dis- 
ease equally  violent  and  equally  mild  at  every  period 
after  vaccination,  from  a  few  days  to  twenty  years. 

Finally,  he  "  conscientiously  and  deliberately" asserts, 
that  he  knows  no  circumstance  calculated  to  weaken 
his  faith  in  the  preservative  efficacy  of  genuine  A'accina^ 
tibn  against  the  fatal  effect  of  small  pox. 

Dr.  E.  JfennerCoxe  has  seen  no  case  of  genuine  small 
pox,  subsequent  to  vaccination  or  v.ariolation  nor  any 
death  from  modified  small  pox.  He  regards  vaccination 
as  capable,  when  succesful,  "  of  imparting  to  the  sys- 
tern  a  certain  power  capable  of  resisting  an  attack  of^c- 
nui'ne  small  pox  or  rendering  a  recoverj-  from  modified 
small  pox  or  varioloid  absolutely  certain." 

Dr.  B.  H.  Coates  reports  no  unmodified  cases  after 
vaccination,  but  has  seen  numerous  modified  cases  of 
various  severity,  yet  none  of  them  fatal.  Has  seen  no 
case  of  any  sort  after  variola.  Experience  has  greatly 
confirmed  his  impressicms  as  to  the  picpriety  of  vacci- 
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nation  as  a  preventive  of  small  pox;  all  the  cases  he 
lias  witnessed  being  incomparably  milder  tlian  mere  va- 
riola. 

W.  P.  Dewees,  M.  D.  adjunct  professor  of  midwifery 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  seen  no  genuine 
small  pox  after  vaccination,  no  death  from  modified  small 
pox,  tlor  variola  subsequent  to  inoculated  small  pox. — 
Nor,  continues  the  professor,  ".iny  thing-,  tending  in 
any  degree  to  weaken  my  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of 
vaccination  as  a  preservative  against  the  fatal  efVects  of 
small  pox." 

Dr.  W.  B.  Duffield  has  had  many  cases  of  small  pox 
after  vaccination,  all  very  mild,  except  one  which  was  a 
very  b.ad  case,  but  recovered.  The  above  had  been  all 
properly  vaccinated.  Has  seen  no  death  from  "  melio- 
rated small  pox."  Never  knew  a  person  to  have  small 
pox  twice.  As  regards  the  sixth  question,  "  I  say  1 
have  confidence  in  vaccination,  though  not  of  the  same 
kind  I  had  when  it  was  first  introduced,  because  I  then 
{lelieved  that  all  who  were  properly  vaccinated  would 
be  forever  and  entirely  presei-ved  from  small  pox;  this, 
however,  I  find  not  to  be  the  case.  I  am,  nevertheless, 
an  advocate  for  vaccination." 

Dr.  S.  Emlen,  one  of  tlie  physicians  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital,  has  seen  no  genuine  small  pox  after  vacci- 
nation, during  the  recent  occurrence  of  small  pox  here. 
All  his  modified  cases  exceedingly  mild,  neither  has  he 
seen  any  secondary  small  pox.  Dr.  E.  never  knew  a 
fatal  termination  of  varioloid;  which,  in  those  patients 
he  had  himself  vaccinated,  has  been  attended  with  indis- 
position as  slight  as  accompanies  the  most  tiifling  forms 
of  eruptive  disease.  Says  he  should,  in  fact,  have  call- 
ed them  varicella;  had  not  the  source  of  the  contagion 
been,  manifestly,  small  pox;  in  some  instances,  the  na- 
tural small  pox  having  been  present  in  the  house.  The 
disease  in  children  so  circumstanced  has  exhibited  gi-eat 
variety,  from  a  simple  rash  up  to  the  mildest  form  of  va- 
riola. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Ellis  states,  that  he  has  seen  only  one 
case  of  genuine  small  pox  after  vaccination;  tlie  only 
evidence  of  the  operatiou  being  derived  from  the  gii*l 
herself,  a  negro — she  recovered.  No  death  from  modi- 
fied small  pox.  A  case  of  small  pox  proved  fatal  in  a 
boy  in  the  year  1823;  his  mother  said  he  had  been  re- 
gularly inoculated  in  Ireland,  'i'iie  eruption  was  con- 
fluent. Instead  of  any  circumstances  to  weaken  his 
confidence  in  vaccination,  he  has  observed  many  that 
confirm  his  previous  opinion  of  its  syperiority  over  every 
other  preservative,  and  of  its  absolute  power  to  modify 
and  disarm  small  pox  of  its  fatal  character. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Fox  has  seen  cases  of  small  pox  after  vaccl- 
iiatiori,  but  very  generally  mild  and  modified;  he  felt 
satisfied  from  testimony,  and  the  comparative  mildness 
of  the  disease;  that  vaccination  had  been  propei-ly  per- 
formed. This  gentleman  says,  "  one  case  of  death  has 
occurred  imder  my  personal  notice  from  small  pox  after 
vacemation:  tills  was  a  case  of  confluent  small  pox,  the 
eruption  flat,  depressed  ari^  of  a  very  bad  appearance, 
slight  fetor  was  observed  for  a  day; — great  soreness  of 
the  throat,  difficulty  of  breathing  and  of  deglutition,  with 
stupor,  were  the  sjmptoms  of  the  latter  jicrioil.  This 
case  terminated  fatally  on  the  11  th  day.  The  patient 
had  been  vaccinated  in  childhood  by  a  late  physician  of 
^eat  eminence."  Has  seen  no  case  subsc<pient  to  va- 
riola, but  had  seven  patients  of  this  class  in  1823-1: — 
"were  said  to  have  been  inoculated:"  one  died:  he  had 
no  scar  from  inoculation,  but  he  and  his  friends  w^ere 
positive  as  to  his  inoculation.  Dr.  Fox  thought  it  very 
doubtful.  States  that  he  considers  vaccination  as  the 
best  preservative  we  arc  possessed  of  against  the  falal 
effects  of  small  pox. 

Dr.  L.  P.  Gcbhard  had  a  case  of  confluent  small  i)ox 
in  a  female  adult:  had  been  vaccinated  20  years — but  in 
consequence  of  tlie  eruption,  could  discern  no  scar. — 
She  had  no  unpleasant  odour  nor  j/itj— recovered.  It 
U  not  sure  as  to  her  having  Lccn  properly  vaccinated, 


but  thinks  the  cxse  was  somewhat  modifietl.     His  confi- 
dence in  v.accination  reuuilns  undiminished. 

Dr.  llichiu-d  llurlan,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Alms  House,  reports  two  csises  of  varioloid  dis- 
ease: one  in  a  female,  who  insisted  Uiat  slie  had  sustain- 
ed natural  small  pox  in  infancy;  it  was  severe  but  not 
fatal.  'J'lie  second  (mild),  in  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
imdoubtcdiy  inoculated.  His  cases  of  varioloid,  after 
reputed  vaccination,  have  all  recovered.  Never  had 
varioloid  in  a  patient  v:\ccinated  by  himself.  Has  of  late 
years  experienced  great  difficiUty  in  procuring  success- 
ful results  from  the  use  of  vaccine  matter,  although  care- 
fully selected.  After  failing  eight  or  ten  times  (with 
the  crust),  has  never  failed  in  the  first  attempt  with  fresh 
lymph  taken  about  the  8tli  day.  Has  seen  no  case  of  va- 
rioloid after  vaccination,  within  12  years  of  the  vaccina- 
tion. States  his  confidence  in  genuine  vaccination  as 
undiminished,  but  thinks  the  virus  ought  to  be  renovat- 
ed by  taking  it  again  from  the  cow. 

Dr.  Thomas  T.  Ilewson,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  being  charged  with  investiga- 
tions on  the  subject  of  variola,  &c.  by  another  institu- 
tion (the  College  of  Physicians),  only  answers  to  the  last 
query,  that  his  confidence  in  the  protective  powers  of 
vaccination  remains  undiminished. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Huston  has  seen  no  genuine  small  pox  after 
vaccination,  nor  death  from  modified  small  pox.  Two 
cases  of  small  pox  after  variola — none  dead.  His  confi- 
dence in  the  vaccine  protection  confirmed. 

Dr.  \V.  S.  Helmuth,  vaccine  physician  for  Moyamen- 
sing,  has  seen  no  genuine  small  pox  subsequent  to  vac- 
cination. No  death  fi'om  modified  smallpox.  One  case 
of  genuine  variola  after  natyral  small  ]5ox — the  patient 
recovered.  His  confidence  in  vaccination' confirmed  by 
daily  observation. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Ilodge,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Alms  house,  has  seen  one  case  of  "  apparently 
genuine"  small  pox  after  vaccination;  the  patient  had  a 
cicatinx  from  vaccination,  but  not  well  characterized.— 
He  has  seen  no  fatal  case  of  modified  variola,  no  second- 
ary small  pox,  and  notices  the  protective  power  of  the 
Jennerian  method,  in  rendering  mild  and  gentle  a  disease 
which  is  destro}ing  "one  half  of  its  unprotected  sub- 
jects." He  considers  vacchiation  a^J  "far  preferable" 
to  inoculation  luider  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

Dr-  AV.  F-.  Horner  reports  th,*je  instances  of  small  pox 
occun-ing  after  vaccination.  The  vaccination  probably 
perfect,  as  Dr.  II.  cites  a  physician  of  great  repute  a?, 
the  vaccinator  in  two,  and  in  the  third  case  there  was  a 
cicatrix.  Has  seen  no  fatal  case  of  small  pox,  and  con- 
sequently, his  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccination, 
as  a  preservative  from  the  fatal  efi'ccts  of  small  pox,  is 
not  shaken  by  his  private  experience. 

Dr.  Isaac  Heylin,  early  acquainted  with  the  preserva- 
tive powers  of  vaccination,  having  frequently  subjected 
his  ]5atienlsto  the  test  of  inoculation,  without  in  any  case 
producing  vai-iola.  He  considers  an  efTcctual  vaccina- 
tion as  equal  in  efficacy  to  inoculation  or  natural  small 
pox. 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  James,  professor  of  midwifery  in  the 
Unherslty  of  Pennsylvania,  has  seen  a  few  cases  of  mild 
small  pox  after  vaccination.  The  eruption  ran  through 
its  stages  more  rapidly  than  in  genuine  variola:  there 
was  no  peculiar  <;dt)ur  and  no  secondary  fever.  In  the 
cases  above  alluded  to,  he  says,  that  vaccination  wa.s 
performed  either  by  himself  or  by  friends  in  whoni 
he  i)Laces  confidence;  and  that  it  was  strictly  satisfacto- 
ry at  the  time.  Has  seen  no  death  from  modified  small 
j)ox:  no  case  of  small  pox  after  previous  inoculated  or 
natural  small  pox.  And  finally,  no  case  has  come  under 
his  personal  notice  to  weaken  hia  confidence  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  vaccination  as  a  preservative  against  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  small  pox. 

Dr.  Harvey  Klapp,  vaccine  physician  for  Southwark,. 
.saw  a  fatal  case  of  small  pox  3ul)sei[uont  to  vaccination; 
the  operation  having  been  pei-fornied  fifteen  years,  be- 
fore, as  it  woii  iaid.     He  :Uso  saw  a  fatal  case  of  second 
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ary  small  pox,  in  which  the  patient  died  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  eruption,  lias  had  another  case  aftei-  pi'evi- 
ous  natural  small  pox,  but  tlie  person  recovered.  Says 
he  has  seen  nmre  cases  of  modified  small  pox  after  vac- 
cination, than  after  inoculation,  owing-  to  the  g-reater 
number  of  vaccinated  persons.  The  disease  has  occur- 
red indifferently  from  three  months  to  twenty  years  af- 
ter the  insei'tion  of  the  vaccine  virus.  Remarks  that  he 
has  seen  only  one  case  tendhig  to  weaken  his  confi- 
dence, and  that  one  doubtful. 

Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  refers  us  to  Mitchell  and  Bell's 
paper  in  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Medical  and  Surgical  .lournal,  for  an  exposition  of 
his  opinions  and  the  liicts  on  which  they  are  founded, 
and  avers  that  his  confidence  in  "  vaccination  has  been 
confirmed  by  his  subsequent  experience."  He  prefers 
vaccination  to  inoculation,  under  all  circumstances. 

Dr.  George  Mifi^in  has  seen  no  small  pox  after  vacci- 
nation; from  modified  small  pox  no  death, nor  small  pox 
after  variola.     His  confidence  remains  unshaken. 

Dr.  Charles  Mifflin  reports  that  no  genuine  small  pox, 
after  vaccination  or  variola,  has  coine  under  his  personal 
notice;  nor  any  case  of  fatal  modified  small  pox.  No 
facts  have  come  under  his  personal  notice  to  weaken 
his  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccination,  as  a  pre- 
servative against  the  fatal  effects  of  small  pox. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  of  Frankford,  notices  the 
modified  small  pox  as  it  occurred  at  Frankford,  in  this 
vicinity,  and  refei-s  to  his  essay  published  in  the  Medical 
Recorder  for  1822.  His  opinion  as  to  the  preservative 
efficacy  of  vaccination  has  not  been  in  the  least  chan- 
ged. 

Dr.  John  Wilson  Moore  has  seen  a  number  of  cases  of 
small  pox  subsccj^ucnt  to  vaccination;  some  of  a  conflu- 
ent character;  in  a  few  instances  he  could  not  discern 
that  vaccination  had  exerted  much,  if  any  influence. — 
Supposes  generally,  that  they  had  been  well  vaccinat- 
ed. Three  cases  were  mortal.  One  was  a  male,  set. 
19,  vaccinated  when  a  lad,  first  seen  on  the  6th  day  of 
eruption,  and  he  died  on  the  tl\ird  or  fourth,  of  desicca- 
tion. This  one  occurred  in  1824.  In  1828,  attended  a 
female,  ret.  18,  who  had  been  vaccinated  when  a  child 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  (so  said  the  parents) 
ilk  a  satisfactory  manner.  She  had  a  cold  when  she  was 
taken  sick  with  the  varioloid,  and  when  the  doctor  saw 
her  on  the  third  day  of  the  eruption,  "  she  was  labour- 
ing imder  a  state  of  pnrumonia  ttjplinde^."  She  died 
two  days  afterwards,  which  was  the  fifth  of  the  eruption. 
The  last  was  in  a  coloured  woman,  xt.  22,  vaccinated/?? 
the  coiii/f.ri/  ivhen  a  rliild.  Dr.  M.  s:iw  her  on  the  sixth 
or  seventh  day  of  the  eruption;  pock  tiu-ned  on  the 
ninth;  when  she  ^.ppeared  to  be  doing-  well.  Fever  en- 
sued, with  delirium,  and  slie  died  on  the  sixteenth 
day. 

The  same  .gentlemftn  reports  two  cases  of  small  pox 
after  inoculated  variola,  but  no  deaths  under  that  head. 
His  confidence  is  weakened — he  early  viewed  it  as  an 
entire  preventive  of  small  pox  infection.  He  states  that 
he  knows  of  no  death  where  there  has  been  "  profes- 
sional assiu-ance  of  satisfactory  vaccination." 

Dr.  Henry  Nelll  has  seen  one  case  of  genuine  small 
pox  after  \accination;  No  death  from  tnodified  small 
pox.  Two  cases  of  modified  small  pox  after  precedent 
inoculated  variola.  Dr.  N.  informs  tis  that  having  seen 
gen\iine  small  pox  after  vaccination,  and  very  alarming- 
modified  vai-iola  .after  inoculated  small  pox,  he  supposes 
neither  vaccination  nor  inoculatioi^  are  Infullihlc preven- 
tives of  the  fatal  cHccls  of  our  disease. 

Dr.  Jotm  C  Otto,  one  of  the  jihysicians  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  has  seen  many  cases  of  what  is 
usually  termed  varioloid,  which  he  regards  as  small  pox 
"mitigated  by  successful  vaccination."  The  disease, 
though  very  generally  mild,  short  and  safe,  was,  in  a 
few  persons,  of  a  more  severe  character;  not  distin- 
guishable from  a  very  high  grade  of  natural  or  inoculat- 
ed small  pox,  excepting  in  its  shorter  duration.     Tiiey 


had  confluent  eruption,  salivation,  sore  throat,  swelling 
of  the  fauces,  bliiulncss  from  tumefaction  of  the  face, 
and  strongly  m.irked  secondary  fever.  There  was  also 
permanent  pitting,  and,  in  one  instance,  bloody  urine. 
In  these  cases  there  could  be  no  doulit  of  an  antecedent 
genuine  vaccination.  These  examples  furnish  no  in- 
stance of  a  fatal  termination.  Dr.  Otto  since  he  has 
been  in  practice,  has  had  at  least  five  persons  affected 
v.'ith  small  pox,  who  said  they  had  had  it  before;  in  all 
of  them  several  years  had  elapsed  since  the  inocula- 
tion, and  they  had  in  the  interval  been  exposed  to  the 
infection  without  taking  it.  When  they  took  it  at  last, 
they  knew  not  the  source  of  the  contagion. 

l/icse  ea':"s  only  occurred  in  years  ivhen  small  pox  was 
umisualhi  general  and  malignant. 

All  the  cases  were  dangerou.s,  and  one  female  died. 
She  communicated  the  disease  to  her  five  vaccinated 
children,  three  of  whom  had  it  confluent— they  all  re- 
covered. 

Dr.  Otto  is  not  induced,  from  all  he  has  witnessed,  to 
relax  in  his  efforts  to  disseminate  vaccination  as  widely 
as  possible.  He  recommends  it  exclusively  to  the  pat- 
ronag-e  of  the  public. 

Dr.  Ph.  Peltz,  Jr.  No  case  of  genuine  small  pox 
after  vaccination,  nor  fatal  modified  small  pox.  A  few 
cases  of  genuine  variola  after  inoculation,  and  a  fatal 
one  after  natural  small  pox.  His  confidence  strength- 
ened. 

Dr.  J.  RoTiMAN  Paul  relates  the  history  of  natural 
and  of  modified  small  pox  cases  occun-ing'in  the  family 
of  John  Havenstrite  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  com- 
posed of  ten  individuals  ;  viz.  three  inoculated,  four 
vaccinated,  and  tlu-ee  unprotected.  Of  the  latter,  two 
were  twins  two  months  old,  and  one  about  two  years  of 
age. 

The  disease  first  attacked  a  boy  of  twelve  years  set. 
v/ho  had  been  vaccinated  when  an  infant.  It  was  a  se- 
vere but  modified  case  ;  recovered.  The  mother  of 
the  twins  refused  to  have  them  vaccinated;  they  took 
the  disease,  and  both  perished.  The  other  child  M'as 
subjected  to  the  vaccine  influence  which  went  on  in  its 
regular  course  until  the  thirteenth  day,  when  he  had 
accession  of  fever,  followed  by  foiu"  or  five  varioloid 
pustules,  requii'ing-  no  treatment — he  recovered. 

The  three  vaccinated  meniljers  of  the  family  also  had 
varioloid  eruptions  of  a  mild  character.  The  mother 
who  was  inoculated  suckled  her  twins;  she  had  fever 
but  no  eruption  for  some  days;  when  her  nipjjles  be- 
came sore,  and  a  number  of  varioloid  pustules  appeared 
on  the  breast  only.  The  other  two  inoculated  persons 
escaped. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Penn- 
sy:vania  Hospital,  has  seen  two  cases  of  small  pox  after 
reputed  vaccination,  and  both  proved  fatal.  One  of 
tliese  cases  is  repoited  abo\  e  by  Dr.  Fox.  Dr.  Parrish 
js  unable  to  give  any^  clear  opinion  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  vaccination  in  the  other  case.  Does  not  recollect 
ever  having-  seen  a  fatal  case  of  modified  small  pox  or 
rather  varioloid.  Has  seen  three  cases  of  secondary 
small  pox,  two  of  which  were  fatal.  Two  had  been  in- 
oculated and  one  had  suffered  natural  small  pox.  "My 
confidence,"  says  he,  *4n  vaccination  as  a  preservative 
against  the  fatal  effects  of  small  pox,  still  continues  firm; 
the  few  exceptions  do  not  impair  in  my  mind  the  effica- 
cy of  the  general  rule,  and  the  same  exceptions  apply 
to  inoculated  and  even  natural  small  pox.  Hence,  as 
vaccination  is  entirely  free  from  all  risk  of  life,  and 
from  the  power  of  comniiuilcatinga  fatal  disease  to  oth- 
ers, 1  consider  its  supei-iority  in  every  respect  most  de- 
cided.*' 

Dr.  John  Tluan  has  seen  no  case  of  mortality  from 
modified  small  iiox,  and  states  his  confidence  in  the  pro- 
phylactic powers  {)f  vaccination,  to  be  not  in  any  de- 
gree weakened  by  his  past  experience. 

Dr.  J.  C.  lioussoau  has  seen  no  case  of  varioloid  in 
any  individual  vaccinated  by  himself.  No  death  from 
modified  small  pox:  has  seen  violent  cases  of  secondary 
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small  pox,  but  none  mortal.  His  confidence  is  fii-mer 
than  ever. 

Dr.  Thomas  Shivers.  No  genuine  yariola  subsequent 
to  vaccination,  but  has  had  tliree  cases  in  persons  pre- 
viously inoculated,  one  of  whom  died.  Reg-ai-ds  vac- 
cination as  the  only  secure  prophylactic.  As  instances 
of  the  malignant  "natuie  of  the  prevailing-  small  pox, 
we  will  cite  from  Dr.  S's  letter  to  the  committee,  the 
following:  "Of  seven  cases  that  I  have  had  tliis  season 
of  natural  small  pox  in  subjects  who  had  never  been 
either  vaccinated  or  inoculated,  all  have  died;"  while  of 
about  forty  cases  in  persons  vaccinated,  not  one  has  per- 
ished. 

Dr.  W.  Shaw  informs  the  committee  that  he  has  seen 
no  genuine  small  pox  after  successful  vaccination.  Has 
vaccinated  several  thousands  since  the  year  1802,  and 
has  heard  of  no  instance  of  small  pox  occun-ing  in  one 
of  these  subjects.  No  death  from  modified  vai-iola.  Of 
two  instances  of  small  pox  occurring  after  inoculated 
variola  neither  proved  fatal.  His  early  experiments  with 
genuine  vai'iplous  matter,  as  a  test  for  vaccination,  estab- 
lished his  conviction  of  its  efficacy,  and  he  still  has  the 
fullest  faith  in  it. 

lir.  Samuel  Tucker.  No  case  of  genuine  small  pox 
subsequent  to  vaccination,  nor  death  from  modified 
small  pox,  or  case  of  secondary  small  pox  has  fallen  un- 
der the  notice  of  this  gentleman,  who  informs  us  that 
npthing  has  occurred  in  his  experience  to  weaken  his 
cpnfidence  in  the  vaccine  protection. 

Dr.  G.B.Wood.  Out  of  twenty  cases  of  varioloid 
after  vaccination,  one  presented  all  the  symptoms  of 
genuine  variola,  with  the  exception  that  none  of  the 
peculiar  odour  was  discewilble.  This  patient  had  the 
scar,  and  said  she  was  vaccinated  when  a  child — recov- 
ered. No  death  from  modified  small  pox.  Of  three 
persons  precedently  inoculated,  two  had  varioloid,  and 
one  genuine  variola  :  the  man,  set.  thirty-five,  and  in- 
temperate, died.  Has  seen  in  his  own  practice  nothing 
that  could  justify  an  opinion  that  vaccination  is  not  an 
effectual  preservative  against  the  fatal  effects  of  small 
pox. 

fir.  John  Wlltbank.  J.  P.  a  coloured  man,  set.  twen- 
ty-five, had  pain  in  the  head,  breast  and  side,  dyspnea, 
high  vascular  excitement,  and  all  the  symptoms  of 
pleurisy.  On  his  arm  was  a  fine  vaccine  vesicle  nine 
days  old.  This  man  was  vaccinated  on  the  Monday, 
seen  on  the  Tuesday  week  following,  when  he  was  bled, 
blistered  and  used  diaphoretics.  On  that  day  a  copious 
eniption  of  variola  presented  itself,  which  proved  con- 
fluent, and  he  died  on  the  fifth  day.  Dr.  W.  adds  that 
the  above  case  is  the  only  one  that  he  has  seen,  to  di- 
minish confidence  in  the  protective  efficacy  of  the  Aac- 
cine  disease. 

Dr.  Tbom.as  H.  Y-ardly,  answering  negatively  to  our 
queries,  concludus  with  assurance  qf  his  reliance  on 
vaccination  as  a  protection  against  small  pox." 


f.ETTER  FROM  CHESTER  COUNTY. 

A  friend  in  Chester  county  has  written  to  us  a  letter 
in  which  he  pleasantly  indicates,  an  agreeable  excursion, 
into  a  part  of  our  own  state,  which  has  been  too  much 
neglected  by  those  of  our  citizens,  who  usually  re- 
treat from  the  city  during  the  summer.  It  is  certainly 
desirable  that  we  should  become  as  well  acquainted 
with  our  own  neighbourhoud,  as  with  places  in  other 
states  more  remote.  Whether  health,  pleasure  or  curi- 
osity be  the  objects  of  pursuit:  they  can,  we  presume, 
be  as  well  attained  in  this  as  in  any  other  state — we  have 
canals,  springs,  mines — scenery,  battle  grounds  suffi- 
cient to  attract  attention  and  gratify  every  taste. 


Chester  County,  May  1828. 

TO  THE  r.ItITOR  OF  THE  REGISTER  OF  PEXXSYEVAN lA. 

Sin:-^The  season  has  amved  when  the  inhabitants  of 
your  crowded  city  are  beginning  to  thiiik  of  excursions 
into  the  country,  for  cliange  of  scene,  air,  exercise  and 
health.  The  rage  for  steam  boats  has  subsided  and  ca- 
nal packets  have  lost  their  novelty.  Many  people  are 
beginning  to  query  whether  it  is  really  so  delightful  to 
sci-amble  on  board  a  boat,  listen  to  the  whizzing  of  the 
steam-flue,  inhale  tlie  odours  of  the  engine,  endure  a 
continual  jarring  for  hours,  then  be  hurried  into  one  oF 
a  caravan  of  stages  and  whirled  along  at  the  rate  often 
miles  an  hour  through  sun  and  dust  or  rain  and  mud, 
with  the  occasional  episode  of  a  run-oflP,  break-down,  or 
upset,  then  again  be  tumbled  on  board  a  second  floating 
machine  baggage  and  passengers  in  grand  chaos,  and 
jar,  jar,  jar-it  a%\ay  to  another  crowded  city,  where  if, 
you  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  a  boiler-burst  or 
a  running-foul,  and  have  not  been  absolutely  suffocated 
with  dust  nor  left  behind  to  have  a  broken  arm  mended 
or  a  collar-bone  set,  and  the  pick-pockets  have  left 
you  small  change  enough  to  pay  your  fare,  you  may 
perchance  by  the  aid  of  a  hack,  after  being  turned  ofT 
from  four  overflowing  hotels,  contrive  to  get  stowed 
away  in  an  attic  story  of  the  fifth.  Delightful!  Why 
this  is  only  one  of  the  ten  thousand  mistakes  which 
people  make  In  running  after  what  is  fashionable.  Now 
a  little  experience  of  all  this  induces  me  to  think  that 
your  citizens  must  begin  to  look  around  them  for  other 
sources  of  recreation,  health,  comfort,  and  instructive 
amusement.  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  all  these  may 
be  found  in  much  greater  perfection,  by  a  little  jaunt  to 
Chester  county.  Yes,  to  Chester  county — I  know  that 
nine  out  of  ten  of  your  Philadelphians,  only  associate 
with  this  region  some  vague  ideas  of  a  rough  turnpike, 
hilly  roads,  big  stone  barns,  fat  cattle,  market  carts,  and 
a  hardy  yeomanry.  But  stop  a  little  and  let  us  enquire 
into  this — the  rail-road  will  soon  bring  us  nearer  to  you, 
when  all  our  associations  will  be  much  more  intimate 
and  our  relative  situation  more  important.  It  wiU  be 
found  that  there  are  matters  of  interest  and  importance 
here  which  have  not  been  "  di-eam't  of  in  your  philo- 
sophy." 

It's  History. — The  deposltaiy  of  many  Indian  relica 
pointing  out  the  habitation  and  peculiarities  of  a  race 
which  is  gone.  One  of  the  oldest  counties  in  the  state; 
settled  by  the  friends  and  companions  of  Penn,  origi- 
nally embracing  in  its  limits  the  present  county  of  De- 
laware and  therefore  having  in  our  public  offices,  re- 
cords of  the  first  judicial  proceedings  in  the  state — the 
theatre  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
events  of  tlie  Revolution,  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  the 
massacre  at  Paoli,  and  the  encampment  at  tlie  Valley 
Forge.- — Having  within  its  boundaries  Kennett-Square 
(and  let  no  full  private  of  Capt.  Pleasant's  company, 
third  Washington  Guards,  smile  at  this)  where  your 
city  volunteers  first  pitched  their  tents  in  the  Campaign 
of  1814,  almost  within  hearing  of  the  Battle  of  Balti- 
more and  on  the  same  ground  occupied  by  KuA'phausen 
and  his  Hessians,  the  night  previous  to  his  attacking 
Wayne  at  Chad's-forvi.  You  may  stand  on  the  top  of 
Osborn's  hill  or  the  place  occupied  by  Lord  Howe, 
during  the  fight  at  Birmingham  meeting-house,  and 
after  casting  the  eye  around  upon  a  highly  cultivated  re- 
gion, several  miles  in  extent,  embracing  many  handsome 
enclosures  and  thickly  studded  with  neat  substantial 
farm-houses;  heai'  from  some  ancient  Friend  in  the 
neighbourhood  a  tradition  of  the  country;  that  it  was 
decendlng  tills  hill  where  Percy,  a  younger  branch  of 
the  house  of  Northumberland  wlio  w.as  but  an  amateur 
in  the  fight,  told  his  servant  that  he  had  seen  this  land- 
scape in  a  dream  and  had  a  presentiment  that  he  should 
not  survive  the  day,  at  the  same  time  taking  out  his 
purse  and  gold  watch  and  committing  them  to  the  ser- 
vant's care.  Such  an  officer,  it  is  said,  v/as  slain  at  the 
grave-yard.  Or  you  may  ramble  down  to  the  ford,  a  few 
miles  distant,  and  in  fropt  of  the  little  redppbt,  still  per- 
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ceptible,  pick  up  an  occasional  bullet  or  grape-shot,  and 
see  the  passag-e-way  which  two  cannon  balls  made  for 
themselves  through  the  gable-end  of  an  ancient  mansion 
On  the  hill,  supposed  to  have  been  aimed  at  an  immense 
crowd  of  harmless  spectators  assembled  in  an  adjoining 
field.  You  may  be  shown  a  gold  coin  of  the  olden-time, 
which  some  Hessian  private  had  concealed  with  several 
of  its  fellows  in  the  cue  of  his  hair  and  which  may  have 
recently  been  disinterred  with  his  mouldering  remains. 
Or  you  may  visit  the  Birmingham  grave-yard,  and  as  you 
see  the  sexton  turning  up,  some  two  feet  below  the 
surface,  the  bones  of  a  British  soldier,  with  fragments  of 
his  red  coat  still  retaining  its  colour,  his  stock-buckle, 
pocket-glass,  flints,  and  buttons  stamped  with  the  No. 
of  his  regiment,  contrast  the  peaceful  scenes  which  now 
surround  you  and  the  peaceful  tenets  of  the  religious 
society  worshipping  in  the  humble  tabei'nacle  near,  with 
that  terrible  day  when  mighty  armies  here  met  in  con- 
flict, this  spot  echoed  back  the  trumpet  of  war,  shook 
with  the  thunder  of  artillery,  and  was  literally  di-enched 
with  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

Would  you  know  about  the  Population?  It  'is  up- 
upwards  of  50,000;  composed,  originally,  of  English, 
German,  AVelsh,  and  Irish  Presbyterians — the  Germans 
settled  in  the  North,  (where  their  descendants  still  pre- 
dominate and  their  language  is  still  spoken  in  several 
townships) — the  Welsh  along  the  Great  "S'alley;  the 
Irish  in  the  South-west;  and  the  English  indiscriminately 
through  the  county.  Nearly  one-thu'd  are  of  the  society 
of  Friends,  or  have  been  brought  up  in  their  faith,  and 
these  occupy  generally  the  South-eastern  and  middle 
townships.  The  names  of  many  townships  are  of  Welsh 
origin — Tredyffin,  Uwchlan,  the  Cains,  Nantmels,  and 
a  translation  of  the  last  Honeybrook.  Other  names  in- 
dicate lands  formerly  belonging  to  the  London  Company, 
such  as  London  Grove,  New  London,  London  Britain, 
and  Londonderry.  Birmingham  tells  us  of  the  English 
nativity  of  its  settlers,  and  the  Goshens  were  first  occu- 
pied by  a  religious  sect  fleeing  from  persecution  and 
seeking  a  "land  of  promise."  Of  the  distinguished 
men  whom  the  county  has  produced,  may  be  mentioned: 
Dr.  Allison,  Hugh  Williamson,  M'Kean,  and  Wayne. 
There  have  been  many  othei-s,  of  great  usefulness  in 
their  day  and  generation,  materials  for  a  brief  sketch  of 
whose  biography  have  been  collected  and  may  perhaps 
some  day  be  g'iven  to  the  public. 

T%€Counti/  Town. — West  Chester  is  situated  about 
ten  miles  east  of  the  Brandywine,  on  tlie  height  of 
ground  between  the  waters  of  this  stream  and  those  of 
Chester  creek,  five  miles  south  of  the  great  Philadel- 
phia and  Lancaster  turnpike,  sixteen  miles  north  of 
Wilmington  and  twenty -two  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Strasburg  road  passes  through  it  east  and  west,  and 
is  here  intersected  at  rig-ht  angles  by  a  road  leading 
from  the  Great  Valley  to  Wilmington.  In  former  times 
it  was  called  the  Turk's  head,  from  the  sign  of  the  only 
tavern  on  the  spot,  and  owes  its  existence  as  a  borough 
to  a  removal  of  the  seat  of  justice  from  Old  Chester, 
prior  to  a  division  of  the  county.  Its  location  was  prin- 
cipally determined  by  the  influence  of  Col.  Ilannum, 
who  lived  on  the  spot,  and  was  an  active  member  of  as- 
sembly in  that  day.  At  present  it  is  a  flourishing  little 
place,  containing  upwards  of  an  hundred  houses,  and 
probably  something  more  than  one  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  has  a  Friend's  meeting  house,  a  Metiiodist  meeting 
house,  and  a  Catholic  Chapel — a  Bank,  a  handjome 
Academy,  Court  House,  (lately  embellished  with  a  new 
cupola  and  coat  of  pebble-dash,)  Gaol,  two  Fire  Engines 
with  Hose,  Market  House,  an  Athenreum  and  Cabinet  of 
Natural  Sciences,  two  Printing  Offices,  eig-lit  or  ten 
stores,  and  eight  houses  of  public  entertainment.  It  is 
the  residence  of  a  large  number  of  enterprising,  indus- 
trious and  highly  respectable  mechanics,  five  physicians, 
some  twenty  practising  attorneys,  and  there  ai'e  several 
distinguished  public  men  there,  whom  it  would  be  in- 
sidious to  mention.  The  Athenseum  and  Cabinet  of  Na- 
Jt,ural  Sciences  have  already  been  sufficiently  emblazon- 


ed in  former  numbers  of  your  miscellany.  The  Bank 
is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  tlie  most  useful  ani 
best  conducted  monied  institutions  in  the  state;  some 
idea  of  the  wealth  of  tlie  countv  may  be  formed  from, 
the  annual  return  of  its  deposits,  to  the  legislature.  The' 
attempt  to  procure  water  in  this  place  by  boring,  which 
made  some  noise  in  the  papers  a  few  years  ago,  is  said 
to  have  resulted,  as  in  most  other  places  where  similar 
experiments  were  made,  only  in  a  grea^  Lore.  It  showed, 
however,  none  the  less,  a  public  spirit  which  is  believed 
to  characterise  the  inhabitants. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  county  has  been  well  de- 
veloped by  Dr.  Darlington's  Flwida  Cestrica,  of  which 
honourable  mention  is  made  in  Silliman's  Journal,  and 
by  two  recent  aiticles  upon  its  mineralogy  and  geology 
published  in  the  same  journal,  one  by  Mr.  Carpenter  of 
your  city,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Finch.  The  extracts 
published  by  you  from  a  late  report,  render  it  unneces- 
sary to  add  any  thing  further  on  this  subject.  By  re- 
ference to  these  works,  it  will  be  discovered  that  to  the 
votaiies  of  natural  science,  this  is  particularly  interest- 
ing ground.  A  taste  for  the  study  of  geology  was  great- 
ly promoted  in  the  county  by  a  course  of  lectures  deli- 
vered at  West  Chester  the  last  season,  by  Mr.  John 
Finch,  to  a  class  of  some  forty  or  fifty,  and  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  repeated  the  present  season  to  a  more  nu- 
merous audience. 

Sources  of  wealth.  Next  to  a  fertile  soil,  industrious 
population  and  contiguity  to  market,  should  be  mention- 
ed the  inexhaustible  beds  of  lime-stone  and  marble,  and 
the  numerous  water  powers.  By  means  of  the  former, 
this  whole  county  will,  at  some  day,  be  converted  into 
a  gai'den.  Already  the  indications  of  wealth  are  numer- 
ous; high  cultivation  abounds  every  where  in  the  vicinity 
of  lime,  and  is  daily  extending;  you  may  frequentl)'  see 
at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  a  lime-stone  valley, 
and  especially  on  the  Brandywine  hills,  luxuriant  fields 
enclosed  with  beautiful  living  hedge  in  place  of  the  old 
fashioned  scrawHng  worm-fence.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  rail-road  and  the  introduction  of  anthracite  coal  will 
soon  bury  under  the  plough  many  thousand  acres  of  oiu- 

best  land,  hitherto  reserved  for  fire-wood  and  timber. 

When  the  great  rail-road  is  completed,  and  spurs  are 
made  from  it  wherein  required,  particularly  one  to  in- 
tersect it  at  the  steam  boat  tavern  leading  from  French 
creek  to  West  Chester,  and  on  towai-ds  Wilmington, 
timber  and  fuel  will  be  brought  to  the  doors  of  our  inha- 
bitants of  a  better  quality  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  tlian  are 
now  supphed  by  reserving  large  tracts  of  land  for  the 
production.  By  means  of  tiic  same  improvements  our 
resources  of  marble  will  also  be  developed:  quanies 
whicli  have  hitherto  remained  comparatively  idle,  and 
done  little  or  nothing,  will  be  brought  into  active  opera- 
tion, whilst  many  others  will  be  opened.  The  writer  is 
not  sufficiently  conversant  with  statistics  to  give  a  detail- 
ed account  of  the  mill-seats,  or  of  the  cotton  and  wool- 
len factories,  paper  mills,  forges,  furnaces,  rolling  and 
slitting  mills,  now  in  operation  in  tlie  county,  of  which 
there  are,  however,  a  large  number.  There  are  exten- 
sive beds  of  iron  ore  of  an  excellent  quality,  now  but 
little  worked,  which  the  new  facilities  of  communica- 
tion and  ti-ansgortation  must  soon  render  of  great  import- 
ance. The  water  power  is  known  to  be  abundant,  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  streams  in  tlie  county  have, 
their  rise  within  its  boundaries.  A  new  and  most  im- 
portant power  is  now  about  being  created  by  the  canal 
on  this  side  of  the  Schuylkill  at  French  creek,  for  which 
the  public  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  assiduous  and  per- 
severing enterprise  of  Mr.  George  Thompson.  It  is 
supposed  that  a  second  Manayunk  will  soon  spring  up 
at  that  place. 

Something  should  have  been  added  respecting  our 
Great  Valley,  M'^arwick,  Downingtown,  the  West-town 
school,  Kimberton,  and  the  Yellow  Springs.  But  time 
only  remains  to  say  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  now  one  of 
the  most  delightftd  watering  places  in  the  union;  and 
has  special  cljums  upon  the  patronage  of  the  Philadel" 
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phians.  The  romantic  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood 
forms  a  striking'  contrsst  to  the  uninteresting-  sands  of 
Saratog^a,  and  you  are  in  no  danjjer  of  being  aunoj'cd  I)y 
the  moschetoes  of  Cape  May.  The  accommodations  are 
^ood,  the  terms  reasonable,  and  both  houses  are  \\e]\ 
furnished,  and  Avell  provided.  Mrs.  llahnan's  establish- 
ment is  truly  a  noble  one.  llesides  the  fulls  of  French 
■creek,  a  great  natural  curiosity,  the  improvements  at 
its  junction  with  the  Schuylkill,  constitute  a  new  object 
•of  atti-action  to  tlie  neighbourhood.  It  is  thought  that 
a  drive  to  West  Chester,  and  peep  into  the  Cabinet  and 
Athcnxum,  will  be  among  the  fashionable  sorties  of  the 
season  from  the  garrisons  at  Castle  llalman  and  Fort 
Bones.  Some  of  your  old  Dupont  campaigners  may, 
perhaps,  be  disposed  to  extend  their  excursion,  taking 
Osborn's  hill,  Bii-ming-ham  meeting-house  and  Chad's 
ford  in  their  way  to  Kennett  square,  and  the  other 
scenes  of  drill,  parade  and  grand  duty  in  the  late  war, 
in  which  case  they  will  find  a  comfortable  resting  place 
at  the  Brandy  wine  chalybeate  spring.  Many  other  in- 
teresting excursions  might  be  painted  and  desci-ibed, 
particularly  one  by  the  way  of  Downing-town  to  West 
Cliester  along  the  Brandywine,  v/hich  is  in  many  places 
highly  picturesque  and  romantic;  and  then  again  from 
West  Chester  by  Sterde's,  crossing  the  Brandywine  at 
Wistar's  ford  and  the  Pocopsan  at  Dai-lington's  Mill,  to 
Pearce's  place  where  there  is  an  extensive  collection  of 
ever-greens,  &c.,  but  come  and  see  for  yourselves. 

COL.  ARMSTRONG'S  DEFEAT  OF  THE  INDIANS, 
AT  KITANNING. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Register,  p  347,  was  record- 
ed, the  resolution  of  the  City  Council  to  "lay  out  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  pieces  of  plate,  swords,  or 
other  things  suitable  for  presents  to  the  officers,  and  to- 
wards the  relief  of  their  widows  and  children."  Be- 
sides these,  a  silver  medal  was  struck  on  the  occasion 
by  order  of  the  Council,  and  presented  to  Col.  Arm- 
Btrong,  and  all  the  commissioned  officers  of  his  troops. 
The  following  description  of  it  is  taken  from  the  3d  vol. 
of  Collections  by  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York 
p5S7. 

From  a  paper,  by  Dr.  Mease,  entitled  ".i  descrlpiion 
of  some  of  the  medak,  struck  in  relation  to  important 
tvenfs  in  North  jlmcrica,  before  and  since  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  by  the  United  States. " 

"Occasion.  In  honor  of  the  late  General  John  Arm- 
strong of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  for  destroying  the  Kit- 
tanning  Indian  Towns — 

JJevice.  An  officer  followed  by  two  soldiers:  the  offi- 
cer pointing  to  a  soldier  shooting  from  behind  a  tree 
and  an  Indian  prostrate  before  him.  In  the  back  ground 
Indian  houses  are  seen  in  flames — 

Legend.  Kittanning  destroyed  by  Col.  Armstrong, 
September,  1756 — 

Jicverse.  Device — The  arms  of  the  Corporation  of 
Philadelphia.  These  consisted  of  four  devices:  on  the 
right  h:uid  a  ship  under  full  sail:  on  tlic^left,  a  pair  of 
scales  equally  balanced  in  the  right,  above  the  shi]),  a 
wheat  .sheaf:  in  the  left  two  hands  locked. 

Legend.  The  gift  of  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

A  representation  of  this  medal  may  be  seen  in  the 
2d  volume  (part  1st.)  of  .the  memoirs  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society — page  59. 

The  following  correspondence  passed  between  the 
Corjioration  and  Col.  Armstrong — see  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette, February  17,  1757. 

To  CohnelJohn Armstrong. 

Sir — The  Corporation  of  the  city  of  Phil.adolphia 
greatly  approve  of  your  conduct  and  public  s])irit  in 
the  late  expedition  against  the  town  of  Kitanning,  and 
are  highly  pleased  with  th.c  signal  proofs  of  courage  and 


personal  bravery  given  by  you,  and  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers under  3'our  command,  in  demolishing  of  that  place. 
I  am  therefore  ordered  to  return  }ou  and  them  the 
thanks  of  the  bo:u-d  for  the  eminent  service  you  have 
thercb)'  done  your  country.  I  am  also  ordered  by  the 
Corporation  to  present  )'ou,  out  of  their  small  public 
.stock,  with  a  piece  of  plate  and  a  silver  medal,  and  each 
of  your  officers  with  a  med:d  and  a  small  sum  of  money 
to  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  most "  agreeable  to 
them;  which  the  board  desire  you  will  accept  as  a  tes- 
timony of  the  regai-d  they  ha^'e  for  your  merit. 
Signed  by  order, 

ATTWOOD  SHUTE,  Mayor. 
Jan'y.  5,  1757. 

To  the  Mayor,  Hecorder,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Fkiladelphia. 

Gextiemex — Your  favour  of  the  5th  instant,  together 
with  the  medals  and  other  genteel  presents  made  to  the 
officers  of  my  batallion  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  by  Capt. 
George  Armstrong. 

The  officers  employed  in  the  Kittanning  expedition, 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  distinguishing  ho- 
nor you  have  done  them,  and  desire  to  join  with  me  in 
acknowledgin.g  it  in  the  most  public  manner.     The  kind 
acceptance  of  our  past  services  by   the   Corporation, 
gives  us  the  highest  pleasure,  and  fuj-nishes  a  fresh  mo- 
tive to  exerting  ourselves  on  eveiy  future  occasion  for 
the  benefit  of  his  majesty's  service  in  general  and  in 
defence  of  this  province  in   particular.     In  behalf  of 
the  officers  of  my  batallion,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient  and  obliged 
humble  servant, 

John  Aumsthokg. 

Carlisle,  Jan'y.  24,  1757. 

The  following  note  on  tl>is  subject  is  given  by  Dr. 
Mease. 

"The  district  including  the  site  of  the  battle  fought 
between  General  (then  Colonel)  Armstrong's  troops 
and  the  Indians,  is  now  called  "Armstron.g  County,"  and 
contained  in  1810,  according  to  the  official  census  by 
the  Marshal  of  Pennsylvania,  6143  inhabitants.* 

I  read  the  copy  of  Col.  Armstrong's  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Denny)  in  one  of  the 
books  of  public  documents  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Conmionwealth,  and  can  assure  the  society,  that 
the  following  account  contains  all  the  essential  particu- 
lars of  the  action.  The  letter  is  very  long  and  minutely 
details  the  progress  of  this  march  and  the  occurrences 
that  took  place  during  the  expedition.  The  account  is 
taken  from  "Franklin  and  Hall's  Pennsylvania  Gazette 
of  September  23, 1756. 

"Saturday  lust,  arrived  an  express  from  Col.  Arm- 
strong, of  Cumberland  county,  with  advice  that  he 
marched  from  Fort  Shirley,  on  tlieoOth  past  with  about 
300  of  our  provincial  forces,  on  an  expedition  against 
Kittanning,  a  town  of  our  Indian  enemies  on  tiie  Ohio, 
about  25  miles  above  Fort  Duqucsue  (Pittsburg)  on  the 
3d  instant,  he  joined  the  advanced  party  at  the  Beaver 
dams,  nearFrankstownt  and  on  the  7th,  in  the  evening, 
being  v,-ithin  six  miles  of  Kittanning,  the  scouts  discov- 
ered a  fire  in  the  road,  and  reported  that  there  were 
but  three  or  at  most  four  Indians  at  it.  It  was  not  thought 
proper  to  attempt  surprising  those  Indians  at  that  time, 
lest  if  one  should  escape,  the  town  might  be  alarmed  ; 
so  Lieut.  Hogg  with  12  men  was  left  to  watch  them,  with 
orders  not  to  fall  upon  them  till  day  break,  and  our 
forces  turned  out  of  the  path,  to  pass  by  tlieir  fire  with- 
out disturbing  them.  About  three  in  the  morning,  hav-' 
ing  been  guided  by  the  whooping  of  the  Indian  war- 
riors at  a  dance  in  the  town,  they  reached  thei'iver,  100 
perciies  below  the  body  rif  the  town,  near  a  corn  field, 
in  which  a  number  of  the  enemy  lodged  out  of  their 

♦  In  1820,  10324. 
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cabins,  as  it  was  a  warm  night.  As  soon  as  clay  appear- 
ed and  the  town  could  be  seen,  the  attack  began  in  the 
corn  field,  through  which  our  people  charged,  killing 
several  of  the  enemy  and  entered  the  town.  Captain 
Jacobs,  the  cliief  of  the  Indians,  gave  tlie  warwhoop, 
and  defended  his  house  bravely  through  loop  holes  in 
the  logs,  and  the  Indians  generally  refusing  quarters 
which  were  offered  them,  declaring  they  were  men 
and  would  not  be  prisoners.  Col.  Armstrong  (who  had 
received  a  wound  in  his  shoulder  by  a  musket  ball)  or- 
dered their  houses  to  be  set  on  fire  over  their  heads, 
which  was  immediately  done:  when  the  Indians  were 
lold,  that  they  would  be  burned  to  death,  if  they  did 
not  surrender,  one  of  them  replied,  "lie  did  not  care, 
as  he  could  kill  four  or  five  before  he  died,"  and  as  the 
heat  approached,  some  began  to  sing.  Some,  however, 
burst  out  of  their  liouses,  and  attempted  to  reach  the  river, 
but  were  instantly  shot  down.  Captain  Jacobs,  in  get- 
ting out  of  a  window,  was  shot,  as  also  his  squaw,  and 
A  lad  called  the  king's  son.  The  Indians  had  a  number 
of  spare  arms  in  their  houses,  loaded,  which  went  off  in 
quick  succession  as  the  fire  came  to  them;  and  quanti- 
ties of  gunpowder,  which  had  been  stored  in  every 
house,  blew  up  from  time  to  time,  throwing  some  of 
their  bodies  a  great  height  in  the  air — a  body  of  the 
enemy  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  fired  on  our 
people,  and  were  seen  to  cross  the  river  at  a  distance, 
as  if  to  surround  our  men;  they  collected  some  Indian 
horses  that  were  near  the  town  to  carry  off  the  wound- 
ed: and  then  retreated,  without  going  back  to  the  corn 
field  to  pick  up  those  killed  there  at  the  beginning  of 
the  action. 

Several  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  the  river  as  they 
attempted  to  escape  by  fording-  it;  and  it  was  compu- 
ted that  in  all  between  30  and  40  were  destroyed — 
eleven  English  prisoners  were  released  and  brought 
away,  who  informed  the  Colonel,  that  besides  the  pow- 
der, (of  which  the  Indians  boasted  they  liad  enough  for 
ten  years  war  with  the  English)  there  was  a  great  quan- 
tity of  goods  burnt,  which  the  French  had  made  them 
a  present  of  but  ten  days  before.  The  prisoners  also 
informed,  that  that  very  daj',  two  battcaux  of  French 
Indians  were  to  join  Captain  Jacobs,  to  marcli.and  take 
Fort  Shirley,  and  that  24  warriors  had  set  out  before 
them,  the  preceding  evening,  which  proved  to  be  the 
party  that  kindled  the  fire  the  niglit  before:  for  our  peo- 
ple returning,  found  Lieutenant  Ilogg  wounded  in  three 
places;  and  learned  that  he  had  in  the  morning  attacked 
the  supposed  parly  of  tiu'ee  or  four,  at  the  fire  place 
according  to  order,  but  found  them  too  numerous  for 
him.  He  killed  three  of  thoin  however  at  the  first  fire 
and  fought  them  an  hour,  wlien  having  lost  three  of  his 
best  men  tlie  rest  as  he  lay  wounded,  abandoned  him 
and  fled,  the  enemy  pursuing.  Cf>ptain  Mercer*  being 
wounded  in  the  action,  was  carried  off  by  his  ensign  and 
eleven  men,  wiio  left  the  main  body,  in  their  return,  to 
take  another  road.  On  the  whole  it  is  allowed  to  be  the 
greatest  blow  the  Indians  have  received  since  the  war 
began.  The  conduct  of  Col.  Armstrong  in  marciiing  so 
large  a  body  througli  the  enemy's  country  and  coming 
so  close  to  the  town  without  being  discovered  is  de- 
servedly admired  and  applauded — as  well  as  the  bravery 
of  both  officers  and  men  in  the  action." 

Return  of  killed,  wounded  and  missing  at  Fort  Little- 
ton, September  14, 1756: 

Lieut.  Col.  Armstrong,  wounded.  In  his  company  2 
private  men  killed  and  o  wounded. 

Ca^jtain  Hamilton's  company.     1  killed. 
Captain  Mercer's  company.     Himself  and  one  man 
wounded,  7  killed;  himself  his  ensign  and  7  missing. 

Captain  Armstrong's  company.  Lieut.  James  Hogg 
and  5  men  killed;  5  wounded  and  6  missing. 


*  Believed  to  be  General  Mercer  of  the  L^nitcd  States 
Army,  who  died  near  Princeton,  of  the  eifects  of  the 
wounds  received  in  the  battle  at  that  town  in  1777, 
January  12. 


Captain  Wards  Connpany.  1  killed,  1  wounded  and 
3  missing. 

Captain  Potter's  company.  Ensign  James  Potter  and 
1  man  wounded. 

Captain  Steele's  company.     1  missing. 

Captain  Mercer  and  Ensign  Scott,  with  one  woman, a 
boy  and  two  girls,  separated  from  the  main  b(jdy  as  thiey 
began  their  march  from  Kittanning,  but  afterwards  re- 
turned safe. 


FROTI  THE  NATIOXAX  RAZETTi;. 

Jlnnual  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  made  to  the  members  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  May  7,  182.S. 

The  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  obedience  to  tiie  act  of  incoipora- 
tion  and  by-laws,  respectfully  submit  the  following  re- 
port— 

The  present  number  of  pupils  in  the  institution  is 
seventy-six,  viz.  forty-seven  males,  twenty-nine  females. 

Of  this  number  forty-nine  from  Pennsylvania  are  sup- 
ported by  the  bounty  of  the  commonwealth;  one  from 
New  Jersey  is  supported  by  that  state;  one  is  retained 
as  a  monitor;  two  females  support  themselves  by  their 
services  in  the  institution;  fifteen  are  supported  by  their 
friends.  The  I'emaining  eight  are  supported  in  whole 
or  in  part  on  the  private  funds  of  the  institution. 

The  board  have  to  lament  the  decrease  of  the  num- 
ber of  annual  contributors,  arising  fi-om  a  mistaken  im- 
pression of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  funds  of  the 
institution;  and  deeply  regret  that  the  limited  state  of 
its  finances  prevents  them  from  extending  its  benefits 
as  widely  as  their  own  feelings,  and  the  mute  but  pa- 
thetic appeals  of  the  interesting  and  imfortunate  beings 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  instituted,  so  strongly  demand. 
With  a  view  to  disseminate  more  extensively  the  know- 
ledge of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  institution,  Mr. 
Lewis  ^Veld,  the  principal,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
pupils,  by  direction  of  the  board,  made  an  excursion 
during  the  past  summer  through  several  of  the  counties 
of  the  state,  directing  his  attention  particularly  to  those 
counties  which  had  not  before  been  visited  by  any  of 
our  pupils.  Of  twenty  scholars  admitted  by  him  on 
this  tour,  ten  have  since  arrived.  We  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  his  journey, 
made  by  him  to  the  board; 

•'  In  the  course  of  the  journey  we  met  with  sever.al  of 
our  former  pupils  and  heard  from  others,  all  of  whom 
are  doing  well,  and  by  their  conduct  and  acquirements 
are  creditable  to  the  institution.  Two  of  them  are  mar- 
ried, and  two  have  connected  themselves  with  some 
denomination  of  Christians  by  a  publjc  profession  of 
their  faith;  of  these  last,  however,  I  had  no  personal 
knowledge.  In  almost  every  place  we  visited  we  found 
traces  of  impostors,  who  for  the  last  few  years  have 
often  excited  the  sympathies,  received  the  contributions, . 
and  sometimes  disgusted  the  feelings  of  the  benevolent, 
thus  materially  injuring  our  cause." 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  Teachers  or  course 
of  instruction  since  the  last  report,  and  the  board  have 
again  the  pleasure  to  exjiress  their  entire  satisfactiort 
with  the  exertions  and  ability  of  the  Principal  and  his 
assistants.  The  manufactures  are  still  carried  on  with 
advantage  to  the  pupils. 

The  health,  morals  and  comfort  which  continue  to 
distinguish  this  large  family,  bear  testimony  to  the  ex- 
cellent domestic  arrangement  of  the  faithful  matron  and 
with  all  other  blessings  call  for  our  gratitude  to  that  Di- 
viile  Giver  of  all  goodwho  has  so  beneficently  smiled  on 
our  exertions  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  Himself  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  been,  not  only  mute, 
but  unintelligent  reci|)icnts  of  his  goodness. 
By  order  of  the  board, 

(Signed)  WILLLVM  WHITE,  President. 

George  IV-  TolanJ,  Rec.  Secretary. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Governor  Blackwell  returns  to  England.  Distracted  state 
of  the  Colony.  WiUlavi  Penn  suspected  at  home.  The 
Lower  Counties  separate  from  Pennsylvanta.  lieli- 
gious  Schism  among  the  Quakers. 

Thus  the  first  attempt  to  g-overn  the  province  by  a 
deputy,  to  Mhlch  Penn  had  suffered  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded by  Thomas  Lloyd,  was  unsuccessful.  Blackwell 
returned  to  London  in  Februar)^  1690.  He  left  the  go- 
vernment in  a  distracted  state  which  affected  the  pro- 
prietary so  much  the  more  as  he  found  himself  in  Kng'- 
land  in  a  very  melancholy  situation.  Since  James  II. 
had  ascended  the  throne,  he  had  availed  himself  of  that 
monarch's  confidence,  to  obtain  a  milder  treatment  for 
his  relig-ious  brethren;  nay,  he  had  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade tlie  king'  to  introduce  a  general  system  of  tolera- 
tion of  all  religions  in  England.  (1)  The  king  followed 
that  plan,  not  so  much  from  principle,  as  in  order  tliere- 
by  to  be  able  to  gain  a  footing  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
relig'ion,  ^^'hich  he  professed,  and  to  which  he  v»as  mvich 
attached.  This  could  not  remain  unobserved  by  the 
bishops  of  the  dominant  church;  Penn  soon  became  the 
object  of  their  suspicions,  and  was  even  believed  to  be 
secretly  a  Jesuit.  He  justified  himself  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Tillotson,  then  bishop  of  London,  to  the  full  sa- 
tisfaction of  that  prelate;  but  few  of  the  ministers  of  the 
high  church,  were  convinced  as  he  was.  (2)  That,  and 
the  release  of  a  number  of  imprisoned  Quakers,  together 
with  James'  proclamation  of  liberty  of  conscience,  which 
had  beertdra\Mi  uj)  by  AVilliam  Penn,  and  the  warm  ad- 
dress of  thanks  of  the  Quakers  to  th"  king  for  that 
measure  wjiich  was  presented  by  him,  and  which  coin- 
cided with  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  Popisli  religion 
into  England,  made  Penn  and  his  co-religionists  more 
than  sus])ected,  for  it  drew  upon  them  the  hatred  of  a 
nation  wlio  justly  viewed  M'ith  a  jealous  eye,  the  con- 
duct of  their  sovereign.  (3)  It  is  much  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  that  critical  mo- 
ment, to  return  to  his  province,  whither  thousands  would 
have  followed  him.  The  liope  of  seeing  realized  his  fa- 
vourite wish  of  universal  toleration,  kept  him,  much  to 
his  own  and  the  colony's  detriment,  in  England,  where 
the  revolution  soon  after  broke  out. 

As  William  Penn  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  James, 
it  was  believed  that  he  must  in  consequence  be  "Wil- 
liam's enemy.  He  was,  tlierefore,  arrested,  rigorously 
interrogated  before  the  privy  council,  and  obliged  to 
give  bail  to  appear  before  a  competent  tribunal.  At 
last,  as  nothing  could  be  proved  against  him,  he  was  set 
at  liberty.  He  several  times  experienced  the  same  treat- 
ment, being  accused  of  holding  a  correspondence  with 

1  See  Penn's  letter  in  1  Proud,  308. 

2  Chaufepie,  Dictionn.  vol.  3,  p.  102,  note  X.  Bio- 
graphia  Britann,  art.  Penn. 

3  See  William  Penn's  correspondence  with  William 
Popple,  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade  and  the  colo- 
nies, 1  Proud  315—331  in  Chaufepie,  and  in  2  Marsil- 
lac,  48.  , 


the  exiled  king.  (4)  Having  been  acquitted  also  of  the 
charge,  he. thought  at  last  to  return  to  his  province,  with 
a  view  to  wliich,  he  published  new  conditions  for  those 
who  might  chuse  to  accompany  him  thither.  He  had 
employed  consideiable  funds  in  the  preparations  for  this 
voyage;  already  five  hundred  families  were  ready  to 
follow  him,  they  ^\'ere  to  have  sailed  under  the  convoy 
of  a  ship  of  war;  which  had  been  granted  him  by  the 
government,  (5)  when  a  wretch ,  whom  the  parliament 
afterwards  declared  to  be  a  cheat  and  an  impostor,  lodg- 
ed an  information  against  him  upon  oath.  He  found  it 
now  adviseable  to  keep  oUt  of  the  way  of  an  arrest,  and 
remained  concealed  during  two  years,  until  at  last,  in 
1693,  through  the  intercession  of  Lords  Sidney  and  So- 
mers,  of  the  duke  of  jSuckinghamand  other  great  men,- 
he  obtained  his  liberty  from  the  king;  while  in.  his  re- 
tirement, he  employed  his  solitary  hours  in  composing 
works,  chiefly  in  defence  of  his  co-religionists,  and  in 
preparing- for  the  press  a  collection  of  the  works  of  Ro- 
bert Barclay. 

The  first  }ears  of  his  freedom  were  chiefly  employed 
in  ti-avels  through  England  and  Ireland,  in  which  he  of- 
ten preached  to  his  religious  brethren.  He  also  aided  in 
obtaining  for  them  of  the  parliament,  a  dispensation  from 
oaths,  and  was  several  times  engaged  in  polemical  con- 
troversies in  support  of  his  doctrines;  but  principally 
against  Keith,  a  Quaker,  who  had  gone  over  to  the 
church  of  England  after  exciting  in  Pennsylvania  a  great 
deal  of  disturbance  among  his  sect.  These  relig-ious 
disputes,  joined  to  the  unsteadiness  of  the  government 
of  the  province,  and  the  constantly  increasing  disunion 
between  its  representatives  and  those  of  the  lower  coun- 
ties on  Delaware,  must  have  operated  so  much  the  more 
to  the  detriment  of  that  colony,  as  Penn  was  much  less 
than  before  in  a  situation  to  remedy  these  evils.  Little 
more  was  wanted  to  make  him  lose  for  ever  all  right  to 
the  government  of  his  province,  and  as  it  was,  he  was 
for  some  time  actually  de])rived  of  it.  The  union  of 
the  lower  counties,  with  Pennsylvania,  could  hardly 
combine  these  two  territories  into  one  whole,  so  estrang- 
ed were  tliey  from  each  other.  Here  was  a  Quaker 
population,  with  a  nimiber  of  German  settlers,  who  were 
ruled  by  them  in  a  certain  degree;  there,  Swedish  and 
Diitch  inhabitants,  w  ith  entirely  different  manners,  (6) 
and  pi-incipks,  from  those  of  their  younger  neighbours, 
who  began  soon  to  be  jealous  of  the  rising-  prosperi- 
ty of  Philadelphia,  situated  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  which  already  began  to  draw  to  itself  all  the  mari- 
time coimncrce  of  th.at  country. 

4  Belknap  s.ays,  that  the  %ue  f  eason  wliy  Penn  was 
so  often  suspected,  v.as  the  attachment  of  his  wife  to  the 
queen,  which  was  carried  so  far,  that  she  every  year 
went  to  St.  Germains  and  carried  to  that  princess  pre- 
sents from  the  Jacobites.  She  died  in  1694.  Biog.  vol. 
2,  p.  435.  If  this  be  really  true,  then  Penn  was  not 
suspected  without  some  foundation. 

5  See  his  letter  to  Thomas  Lloyd,  in  1  Proud,  548. 

6  There  were,  without  doubt,  complaints  made  to 
William  Penn  by  the  Quakers,  respecting  their  moral 
conduct,  and  these  might  be,  probably,  not  altogether 
unfounded;  at  least,  they  laid  themselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  selling  rum  to  the  Indians.  See  Penn's  letter, 
in  1  Proud,  357. 
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After  Blackwell's    departure,    the    council   elected 
Thomas  Lloyd,  their  president,  and  ag-reeably  to  the 
constitution  took  upon  themselves  the  government  of 
the  provmce.     But  six  counsellors  from  tlie  lower  coun- 
ties, dared,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  president,  to 
form  themselves  into  a  separate  council,   to   appoint 
judges  for  those  counties  and  to  make  ordinances. — 
This  happened  towards  tlic  end  of  the  year  1690,  al- 
though at  the  beginning  of  that  year,  a  general  assembly 
had  been   held  with   much  unanimity,  who  employed 
themselves  in  re-enacting  the  former  laws.    The  cause  of 
this  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  postponement  of  the 
business  of  John   White's  complaint  against  those  who 
had  imprisoned  him,  which  was  laid  aside  until  Penn 
should  aiTive.     However  that  may  be,  it  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  total  separation.     The  president  and  coun- 
cil of  Pennsylvania  immediately  published  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  they  declared  all  the  acts  of  the  six  se- 
ceding members  to  be  illegal.     These  made  some  pro- 
posals towards  an  accommodation,  in  which  they  princi- 
pally required  that  the  judges  and  all  officers  of  govern- 
ment should  be  appointed  b^y  the  nine  counsellors  from 
the  lower  counties;  (1)  but  "this  was  not  allowed  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  Penn  himself  made  .in  attempt,  per- 
haps too  condescending,  to  restore  a  good  understand- 
ing between  the  two  colonies,  between  whom  the  breach 
was_  becoming  wider  and  wider,   and  gave  them  the 
choice  of  three  modes  of  executive  government,  to  wit, 
by  a  joint  council,  by  five  commissioners  or  by  a  lieu- 
tenant governor.     The  majority  of  the  council  were  for 
the  latter  mode,  but  seven  of  the  members  for  the  lower 
counties,  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  it,  in  which 
they  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  commissioners, 
which  form  of  government,  in  case  those  of  Pennsylva- 
nia should  persist  in  their  opinion  in  favour  of  a  lieute- 
rtant  govemor,  they  meant  to  introduce  into  their  terri- 
tory until  the  will  of  the  proprietary  should  be  known. 
Their  principal  objections  against  a  lieutenant  governor, 
were  the  expense  of  his  maintenance,  and  the  fear  lest 
the  officers  should  be  arbitrarily  dismissed.     Although 
the  council  of  Pennsylvania  took  great  pains  to  obviate 
these  objections,  and  although  four  of  their  members 
even  went  in  person  to  New-Castle,  all  their  efforts 
proved  fruitless.     The  three  upper  counties  now  chose 
Lloyd  for  their  governor,  which  office  he  accepted  at 
the  pressing  instance  of  the  province,   but  the  lower 
counties   rejected  him.     Penn,    therefore,   perceiving 
that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  about  an  union,  confirmed 
the  appointment  of  Lloyd,  and  conferred  the  govern- 
ment of  the  lower  counties  on  William  Markham,  the 
former  secretarj-  of  the  province,  who  had  joined  with 
the  protesting  members.     This  was  done  by  William 
Penn  much  against  his  will.   (2)     But  the  consequence 
•was  as  he  predicted:  the  king,  as  will  presently  ap- 
pear, annexed  the  two  colonies  to  the  government  of 
New  York.   (3) 

The  Pennsylvania  counties  in  May  1691,  held  a  gene- 
ral assembly  at  Philadelphia,  in  which  the  former  laws 
of  the  colony  were  confirmed.  Once  only  the  two  le- 
gislatures met  together,  and  it  was  merely  to  inform  the 
proprietary,  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  separate 
lieutenant  governors.  (4) 

In  the  preceding  year,  there  arose  a  violent  schism 
among  the  Quakers,  which  was  occasioned  by  one 
George  Keith.  A  particular  account  of  it  belongs  prop- 
erly to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  sect  ;  here  it 

1  This  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  objection  to 
a  joint  council,  1  Proud,  355. 

2  In  the  votes  of  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  journal  of  the  year  1691,  is  entirely  wanting",  and 
even  Franklin  has  not  been  able  to  fill  up  the  chasm,  i 
Therefore  the  relation  of  the  events  which  Proud  has  ' 
first  brought  to  light,  and  which  were  unknown  even  to 
Chalmers,  is  here  given  somewh.at  at  large 

3  1  Proud,  351—358. 

4  April,  1692.     1  Proud,  36:^.  j 


will  be  sufficient  to  relate  the  most  prominent    facts, 
as  after  all,  the  whole  business  had  but  little  influence 
■  on  the  progi-ess  of  the  colony  and  its  government. 

The  first  public  school  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was 
'.  established  in  the  year  1689;  afterwards,  in  1697  it  was 
1  incorporated  by  Markham,  then  lieutenant  govemor,  and 
j  at  a  later  period,  Penn  himself  confirmed  the  establish- 
ment, and  granted  it  several  franchises.  In  this  school, 
children  of  both  sexes  were  instructed  in  the  useful  arts 
and  sciences.  The  first  master  that  was  plnced  at  the  head 
of  it,  was  the  said  George  Keith,  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
who  was  a  surveyor  in  the  colony  of  New-Jersey.  (2) 
He  was  much  respected  among  the  Quakers;  he  had 
the  reputation  of  being  eminently  gifted,  and  was  |?os- 
sessed  of  much  learning.  He  had  acquired  credit  by 
the  publication  of  several  writings  in  defence  of  his 
sect,  and  had  accompanied  Penn  on  his  tj-avels  in  Ger- 
many. (3)  But  he  had  a  quick  passionate  temper  and 
an  overbearing  disposition,  and  was  moreover,  fond  of 
disputation;  so  that  he  created  much  disturbance  among 
his  religious  brethren.  He  held  it  now  to  be  imlawful, 
for  the  civil  authority  to  use  force  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws;  he  also  fell  off  from  the  principles  of  his  sect, 
and  among  other  things  maintained  that  the  inward  light 
was  not  necessary  to  salvation.  The  Quakers  resented 
the  more  those  supposed  errors,  as  he  had  been  for 
eight  and  twenty  years  a  member  of  their  commimity, 
and  now  began  to  accuse  their  preachers  of  eiToneous 
doctrines  respecting  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian 
religion.  He  was  arraigned  before  the  monthly  meet- 
ing, which  only  served  to  exasperate  him  and  draw  from 
him  bitter  and  disrespectful  language.  The  cause  Avas 
carried  to  the  yearly  meeting  at  Burlington,  and  even 
to  the  general  meeting  in  London.  Keith  became  still 
more  obstinate,  allowed  himself  to  make  insulting 
speeches,  and  with  some  of  his  followers,  held  separate 
meetings,  in  which  he  held  forth  violently  against  the 
other  Quakers.  For  this,  the  yearly  meeting,  in  1692, 
formally  disowned  him,  and  a  dcclarrition  or  testimony 
of  denial  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  twenty  eight  of 
the  most  respectable  members,  among  whom  was  Tho- 
mas Lloyd,  which  was  soon  after  confirmed  b)'  214  more; 
also  by  the  general  meeting  at  London;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  his  adherents  in  Pennsylvania  in- 
creased considerably,  and  even  some  persons  of  respec- 
tability joined  his  party. 

So  far  this  was  only  a  religious  controversy,  and  an 
ecclesiastical  schism,  but  KeitK  found  ra-eans  to  make  it 
a  matter  of  civil  concern.  In  the  preceding  year,  a 
small  sloop  had  been  stolen  by  a  pirate  from  the  wharf 
in  Philadelphia,  and  a  warra)it  of  hue  and  cry  had  beerr 
issued  to  take  the  criminal,  who  was  in  consequence  ap- 
prehended and  brought  into  the  city:  Keith  declared 
himself  against  this  act  of  the  mag-istracy,  as  being  con- 
traiy  to  the  principles  of  the  Quakers  against  carrying 
anns  and  the  use  of  force.  Nay,  he  went  so  far  as  to 
make  use  of  insulting  and  threatening  language  against 
the  Governor.  He  had  before  published  several  pam- 
phlets in  defence  of  his  opinions,  in  which  he  had  not 
been  sparing  of  abuse  against  his  opponents;  but  the 
Quakers  had  taken  no  notice  of  them,  and  had  not  exiled 
him  to  account  for  these  publications;  but  now  he  was 
endeavouring  to  bring  the  magistrates  and  the  govern- 
ment into  contempt.  Therefore  the  printer,  who,  more- 
over was  in  the  pay  of  the  administration,  was  brought 
before  a  court  of  justice,  which,  as  he  treated  contempt 
tuously,  an  order  issued  for  his  imprisonment,  v/hich,. 
however,  was  not  fully  executed;  but  his  printing  presa 
had  been  some  time  before  taken  fi-om  him.    (4) 


2  He  was  allowed  for  the  first  year  a  salary  of  £50. 
besides  his  lodging,  the  next  year  that  salaiy  was  raised 
to  .£120. 

3  [See  above.] 

4  This  printer  was  William  Br.idford,  who  had  set 
up  the  first  printing  press  in  Philadelphia^  he  afterwards- 
transferred  himself  to  New  York.  ' 
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Keith  and  one  of  his  friends  now  published  a  defence 
under  the  title  of  'Tlea  of  tlie  innocent,"  in  which 
they  personally  abused  S&muel  Jenning's,  one  of  the 
judges.  They  were  broug'ht  before  the  court,  and  ad- 
judged to  pay  each,  a  fine  of  five  pounds,  being  the 
punishment  which  the  law  had  prescribed  for  the  of- 
fence.    These  fines  were  never  exacted. 

Now,  Keith  and  his  adherents  made  a  gi-eat  outcry, 
complaining  of  religious  persecution.  The  numerous 
publications  which  appeared  on  this  occasion,  and  paj"- 
ticularly  those  wi'itten  by  Keith  himself,  undeniably 
show,  that  this  accusation,  at  least,  to  judge  from  the 
open  acts  of  the  Quakers,  was  entirely  unfounded, 
nevertheless,  the  judges  (among  whom,  however,  it 
must  be  said,  tliat  Jennings,  who  was  one  of  them,  had 
not  behaved  with  the  mildness  by  which  the  Quakers 
are  otherwise  distinguished)  thought  it  necessaiy,  in 
August,  1692,  to  publish  a  declaration,  in  which  they 
set  forth  Keith's  illegal  conduct  in  calumniating  and  in- 
sulting the  governor  and  other  authorities,  and  protested 
that  he  had  been  only  punished  for  the  parts  of  his 
writings  which  contained  these  offences,  and  not  for  any 
opinion  that  he  had  expressed,  and  that  the}'  had  only 
in  view  to  protect  the  magistracy  from  insult  and  abuse. 

Keith  remained  two  years  longer  in  the  country  with 
his  separate  congi-egation,  and  afterwards  went  to  Eng- 
land. As  he  could  not  justify  himself  there  with  the 
Quakers,  he  went  over  to  the  Church  of  England,  in 
which  he  obtained  a  curacy.  In  1702  he  was  sent  to 
America  as  a  missionary  by  the  society  for  propagating 
the  gospel  among  the  heathen.  He  was  not  sent  thither, 
however,  to  convert  the  heathen  Indians,  but  to  make 
proselytes  to  the  high  church,  principally  from  among 
the  Quakers.  He  remained  there  two  years,  which  he 
employed  in  travelling  through  the  different  colonies; 
but  he  remained  longest  in  Pennsylvania  and  New-Jer- 
sey, where  he  preached  with  indefatigable  zeal.  In  the 
account  which  he  has  published  of  his  Travels,  he  re- 
lates, evidently  with  malicious  pleasure,  his  victories 
over  the  Quakers,  of  whom  he  brought  over  many,  a 
part  of  whom,  however,  afterwards  returned  to  their 
profession.  His  mission  being  ended,  Keith  returned  to 
England,  was  settled  in  a  living  in  Sussex,  and  conti- 
nued, with  the  usual  bitterness  of  an  apostate,  to  write 
against  those  to  whom  he  had  formerly  been  united  in 
beHef.     (1) 


(1)  See  on  these  disputes,  which  also  made  much 
noise  in  England,  1  Proud,  363 — 376 — See  also  Samuel 
Jenning's  state  of  the  case,  briefly  "and  impartially 
•'given  between  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania  and  in 
•'America,  who  remain  in  unity,  and  George  Keith;" 
London,  1694.  8vo.  "John  Whiting's  Truth  and  Inno- 
cence defended,"  Lond.  1702,  8vo. — also  a  defence 
ag^nst  Cotton  Mather,  ol  Boston,  New  England,  which 
is  also  found  in  G.  Bishop's  New-England  judged," 
Lond.  1703.  8yo.  p.  124,  &c.  This  last  book  also  con- 
tains Keith's  enthusiastic  defence  of  the  Quakers,  enti- 
tled, "Presbyterian,  &.c.  churches  in  New  England, 
brought  to  the  test" — See  also  William  Sewell's  History 
pf  the  Quakers — J.  Ellwood's  answer  to  Keith's  first 
narrative" — J.  Whiting's  "Judas  and  the  Chief  Priest." 
G.  Keith's  Plea  of  the  innocent  a,gainst  the  false  judg- 
ment "of  the  guilty,"  Philad.  1692,  which  is  also  found 
in  the  "account  of  the  great  division  among  the  Quakers 
in  Pennsylvania."  Lond.  1692.  4to. — also  Keith's  "Rea- 
sons and  Causes  of  the  late  separation;"  Philad.  1691, 
and  in  the  "Further  account  of  tlie  great  divisions,  &c." 
Lond.  1693.  4to.  "More  divisions  among  the  Quakers," 
Lond.  1693.  4to,  in  which  is  contained  Keith's  "Discor- 
ery  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity."  Also,  his  "Christian 
Quaker,"  Philad.  1792.  4to.  and  London,  1693.— ''The 
"Judgment  given  forth  by  28  Quakers  against  G.  Keith, 
"with  answers  declaring  them  to  be  no  Christians,  as 
"also  an  appeal  by  the  said  George  Keith  to  the  yeaily 
"meeting;"  Philad.  and  Lond.  1693,  4to.  "The  trials 
"of  G.  Keith,  Th.  Budd  and  Wm.  Bradford,  before  a 


At  first  William  Penn  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Quakers,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  Judges  against  his  old  friend  Keith,  until  he 
was  convinced  by  clear  proofs  and  by  that  man's  con- 
duct afterwards  in  England  of  the  great  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  him  from  what  he  formerl)'  was.  The 
separation  of  his  two  colonies  lay  still  nearer  to  his  heart. 
He  had  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  produce  evil  conse- 
quences, so  much  the  more  as  he  was  looked  upon  in 
England  with  a  suspicious  eye,  as  a  friend  of  the  late 
King.  No  doubt  it  was  observed  that  neither  the  laws 
of  the  young  province,  nor  even  the  alterations  that  had 
been  made  in  its  form  of  Government  had  been  laid 
before  the  King;  no  doubt,  also  it  was  remarked  that 
Pennsylvania  hesitated  for  a  long  time  before  William 
and  Mary,  were  openly  recognized;  for  the  Government 
continued  to  be  administered  in  the  name  of  James  II. 
until  September,  1689.  (1)  Not  only  the  enemies  of 
the  Quakers  In  general,  but  also  those  who  were  per- 
sonally inimical  to  William  Penn  did  not  fail  to  repre- 
sent the  civil  and  religious  dissentlons  which  prevailed 
in  the  province,  in  the  most  exaggerated  point  of  view; 
Penn  could  not  openly  step  fo^^^■ard  in  defence  of  his 
colony,  nor  could  he  put  an  end  to  his  absence  from  it, 
which  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  those  disturban- 
ces. Perhaps  he  was  not  altogether  dissatisfied  to  see 
that  the  King  was  about  to  take  the  government  from 
his  hands,  and  substitute  another  that  would  be  more 
efficient.  His  comfort  after  all,  was  that  Pennsylvania, 
notwithstanding  her  troubles,  still  flourished  in  an  un- 
common manrer,  and  was  rising  fast  above  her  neigh- 
bours. It  seemed  as  if  those  contentions  gave  a  keener 
edge  to  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  enabled  them 
to  pursue  with  greater  energy  the  objects  that  were 
most  conducive  to  her  welfare. 

CHAPTER  \T. 

The  Government  of  the  two  Provinces  is  taken  from  Wm. 
Penn  and  given  to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  admi- 
nistration of  Governor  Fletcher.  Penn  re-instated. 
Markham  Lieutenant  Governor.  Third  frame  of  go- 
vernment. 

In  October,  1692,  William  and  Mary,  King  and  Queen 
cf  England,  appointed  Benjamin  Fletcher,  Governor  of 
New-York,  to  be  also  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  lower  counties  on  Delaware.  Thus  Penn  lost  the 
government  and  jurisdiction  over  these  provinces,  with- 
out, however,  being  deprived  of  his  right  as  proprieta- 
ry. In  making  this  appointment,  he  was  as  little  thought 
of  as  the  charter  that  had  been  granted  to  him;  in  or- 
der, however,  to  strengthen  the  royal  authority,  the  new 
governor  was  invested  with  the  power  of  negativing  all 
laws,  and  none  was  to  be  in  force,  unless  approved  by 
the  King.  (2)  In  April,  1693,  Fletcher  made  his  so- 
lemn entry  into  Philadelphia,  where  Governor  Lloyd 
and  his  council  gave  up  the  government  to  him,  with- 
out being  thereto  authorized  either  by  the  crown  or  the 
proprietary.  Indeed,  the  latter  blamed  the  governor 
for  this  hasty  step;  but  he  had  the  good  sense  to  excuse 
him  on  account  of  the  honesty  of  his  motives.  He  also 
wrote  himself  a  letter  to  Fletcher,  who  was  under  par- 


"court  of  Quakers,"  Phllad.  and  Lond.  1693.  4°—G. 
"Keith's  ^'  Fm-ther  Discovery  of  the  spirit  of  falsehood 
"and persecution  in  Sam.  Jennings  and  his  part)';"  Lond. 
"1694.  4to.  (an  answer  to  Jenning's  state  of  the  case.) 
"The  causeless  ground  of  surmises,  &c.  removed,  in  a 
"full  clearing  of  faithful  friends,"  by  G.  Keith,  Lond. 
1694.  4to.— Keith's  "  Journal  of  Travels  from  New 
'Hampshire  to  Caratuck;'  Lond.  1706. — 4to.— "His  ma- 
gic of  Quakerism  laid  open;"  Lond.  1707.  Bvo.-Williani 
Penn's  "more  works  for  G.Keith."  Lond.  1694 — 8vo. 


1  Chalmers,  667. 

2  Proud,  378.     1  Votes,  67. 
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ticular  obligations  to  him,  warninj^  him  not  to  lake  pos- 
session of  the  government,  but  it  came  too  late.     (1) 

At  the  very  beg'inning-  tlicre  arose  a  misiuulcri.land- 
ing"  with  the  new  {governor,  who  wanted  to  introduce  a 
mode  of  summoning  and  electing  tiie  leprcsentatives, 
different  from  that  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  Pro- 
vince, which  he  was  bound  to  observe;  us  soon  as  the 
assembly,  which  consisted  of  members  from  the  upper 
and  lower  counties,  who  wci-e  however,  reduced  to  the 
number  of  about  sixteen,  were  met  together,  they 
thought  it  principally  incumbent  upon  them  to  maintain 
their  own  rights  and  those  of  the  people,  as  much  as 
possible.  Therefore,  when  the  governor  relieved  the 
Quakers  from  taking  oaths  which  had  never  been  exact- 
ed from  them,  they  indeed,  received  it  with  gratitude; 
but  reminded  him  that  tills  exemption  was  allowed  them 
by  a  late  act  of  parliament,  and  that  they  considered  it 
on  his  part  only  .is  an  act  of  justice.  AVhen  to  the  as- 
sertion which  they  adroitly  introduced,  that  the  late 
change  in  their  constitution  had  been  occasioned  merely 
by  the  absence  of  William  Pcnn,  he  sharply  answered, 
th.it  it  was  the  consequence  of  his  former  bad  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  defenceless  state  of  the  province;  that 
Penn's  and  the  King's  government  were  opposed  to 
each  other,  and  that  the  King  had  an  undoubted  right 
to  govern  his  own  subjects,  they  admitted  the  last  pro- 
position without  difficulty,  but  with  modest  firmness 
denied  the  charges  that  he  alleged  against  them. 

In  this  assembly,  two  iraport.ant  subjects  came  princi- 
pally under  consideration;  the  confirmation  of  the  old 
laws,  .ind  the  granting  an  aid  in  men  or  lyoney  to  the 
King  for  the  then  existing  war  with  France.  (2)  The 
assembly  made  use  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  secure  the 
former,  in  hppes  that  Fletcher  would  yield  this  point 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  other,  as  bis  province  of 
New  York  was  much  exposed  to  tlie  Indians,  who  were 
supported  by  tlie  French  in  Canada.  But  the  governor 
spoke  in  a  pressing  and  determined  manner.  He  in- 
sisted on  rejecting  eight  of  the  old  laws,  chiefly  penal, 
because  they  were  in  contradiction  to  the  law  of  the 
mother  country,  inasmuch  o.s  they  softened  the  rigour  of 
the  English  code.  There  were  long  negotiations  upon 
this  subject,  .at  last  he  confirmed  them  .ill,  (one  con- 
cerning shipwrecks  only  excepted)  \mtil  tlie  King's 
pleasure  should  be  known.  (3)  On  then-  part  the  as- 
sembly granted  the  required  subsidy,  after  having  long 
delayed,  because  they  would  have  their  grievances  first 
redressed.  The  governor  claimed  the  right  of  altering 
the  new  laws,  without  the  house  of  representatives  even 
deliberating  upon  the  subject.  A  party  in  the  assembly 
to  which  belonged  John  White,  already  mentioned, 
who  had  always,  till  then,  been  appointed  their  speaker, 
assumed  a  bolder  tone,  and  even  caused  their  protest 
agamst  the  governor's  pretensions  to  be  entered  on  the 
journal  of  the  house.  The  courage  of  this  assembly 
desei'ves  the  more  to  be  praised,  as  the  taking  from 
them  their  friend,  the  proprietary  by  surprise,  had  forc- 
ed them  into  a  contest  with  the  royal  authority,  to  which 
they  had  before  been  unaccustomed,  and  they  .igrced  to 
his  alterations  of  the  laws  as  he  presented  them,  as  soon 
as  he  told  them  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but 
to  annex  Pennsylvania  to  the  government  of  New- 
York.  Rather  than  submit  to  this,  the  moderate  party 
preferred  receiving  the.  confirmation  oi"  their  rights 
and  liberties  as  a  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  governor. 
(4) 

(1)  1  Proud,  382. 

(2)  [The  war  for  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Spain.] 

(3)  This  dispute  would  certainly  not  h^ve  happen- 
ed, if  William  Penn  had  taken  care  to  Jiave  had  his 
I:iws  presented  to  the  former  King  for  cojtifirmation,  as 
nis  charter  required  him  to  do. 

(4)  Votes— Franklin's  revie.>y,26,30,-.::-Proufl,.386— 
-)95. 


Several  good  new  laws,  however,  particulaily  in  mat- 
ters of  police,  (5)  were  passed  by  the  assembly,  and  by 
the  following  which  sat  in  April,  1694,  and  had  a  session 
of  two  months.  This  was  called  together  by  William 
Markham,  whom  Fletcher,  being  obliged  to  return  to 
New  York  on  account  of  the  Indian  war,  appointed  his 
lieutenant  in  Pennsylvania.  They  seized  the  favourable 
opportunity  to  lay  their  gi-ievances  before  their  proprie- 
tor's kinsman;  but  he  had  orders  to  prorogue  them  im- 
mediately until  the  first  of  May.  Against  this  the  as- 
sembly asserted  their  right  to  sit  on  their  own  adjourn- 
ments, and  Fletcher  was  obliged  to  allow  it  to  them. 

At  their  next  meeting,  which  they  purposely  fixed  to 
a  later  period,  they  presented  to  the  governor  fresh  com- 
plaints of  grievances,  among*  which  there  were  some 
which  were  not  so  well  founded  as  the  former  ones.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  Fletcher  in  his  answer,  made  a  reser- 
vation of  certain  rights  to  tlie  proprietar}',  and  took  ad- 
vice of  his  commissioners,  who  were  then  in  the  pro- 
vince. (6)  He  wisely  took  care  not  to  hurt  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  the  Quakers,  by  asking  them  in  plain 
terms  for  money  to  support  the  Indian  war;  he  only  re- 
quested them  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked, 
by  which  he  meant  to  relieve  the  friendly  Indians,  who 
had  suflered  a  great  deal  from  their  enemies.  Nothing, 
hov.'ever,  was  done  in  consequence  of  this  request;  on 
the  contr,ary,  a  new  difference  ai-ose,  as  they  laid  a  tax 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  an  arrear  of  salary  to  the 
former  governors,  Lloj'd  and  Markh.am,  of  £200  each, 
and  appointed  the  collector  of  it  themselves.  This 
Fletcher  considered  as  an  invasion  of  his  prerogatives, 
and  as  the  assembly  would  not  yield  the  point,  he  dis- 
solved them  without  their  having  done  any  thing  in  con- 
sequence. Even  the  confirmation  of  the  laws  to  which 
he  had  agreed  was  laid  aside,  certainly  not  to  the  fur- 
therance of  justice.  Thus  ended  the  administration  of 
governor  Fletcher,  who  was  but  seldom  in  the  province, 
and  not  long  at  any  one  time. 

Mean  while  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  lords  Ro- 
chester, and  Sidney,  and  others  of  the  king's  council, 
had  so  early  as  1693,  procured  an  opportunity  and  full 
liberty  to  the  proprietor  to  defend  himself  and  prove  his 
innocence.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  reinstated  by 
royal  letters  patent  in  the  government  and  administra- 
tion of  his  provinces.  He  remained,  however,  untilthe 
conclusion  of  the  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  in  his  native  land,  where  he  was  particularly  ac- 
tive in  preaching  to  his  rehgious  brethren  in  England, 
Wales  and  Ireland,  in  awakening  them  by  his  writings, 
in  healing  the  dissentions  which  had  arisen  between 
them,  and  which  Keith,  now  returned  to  America,  was 
endeavouring  to  increase,  and  in  supporting  the  interest 
of  the  Quakers  with  the  government.  His  endeavours 
were  crowned  with  the  greatest  success.  (7)  For  his 
own  province,  he  appointed  WUliam  Markham  to  be 
lieutenant  governor  during  his  absence.  Perhaps  he 
would  again  have  named  to  this  office  Thomas  Lloyd, 
who  from  his  youth  h.ad  been  his  confidential  friend;  but 
he  had  died  in  Philadelphia,  in  August,  1694,  at  the  age 
of  54  years,  after  having  rendered  the  gi'catest  services 
to  the  province  from  his  first  commencement,  and  sacri- 
ficed a  great  part  of  the  fortune  he  had  brought  over 
with  him.  He  was  descended  from  a  respect.able  fami- 
ly in  AVales,  and  by  his  virtue  and  many  amiable  quali- 
ties, he  acquired  not  only  the  love  and  affection  of  his 
religious  brethren,  whose  principles  he  had  embraced 


5  The  act  by  which  the  subsidy  was  quoted  to  the 
king,  laid  a  tax  of  Id.  in  tlie  pound  on  personal  proper- 
ty', and  on  all  lands,  even  unsettled,  and  on  those  who 
possessed  only  goods  to  the  amount  of  j£100.  They 
Laid  a  capitation  of  6s.  this  amounted  in  the  whole  for  the 
three  Pennsylv.ania  counties,  to  £314.  The  whole  of 
tlie  property  in  Pennsylvania,  was  rated  at  £102,679, 
and  that  in  the  lower  counties  at  £79,920. 

6  1  Votes,  88  in  note. 

7  Afarsillac,  cliap.  36,  37,  39,  40. 
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while  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  hadsufterednmch 
for  their  sake,  but  also  that  of  all  the  inliabitants  of 
Pennsylvania.   (1) 

The  restoration  of  the  former  government  did  not 
bring  with  it  contentment  and  a  g-ood  understanding  be- 
tween the  different  branches  of  the  legislature.  Peo- 
ple were  dissatisfied  with  Fletcher,  because  he  had  in- 
novated upon  the  legislative  forms,  but  the  assembly 
summoned  by  Mai-kham  in  September,  1695,  was  as 
much  dissatisfied  with  him,  although  lie  had  summoned 
them  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  charter. 
The  great  bone  of  contention  was  still  tlie  subsidy  to  be 
granted  to  the  king-  This  sufficiently  appears  from  the 
(perhaps  purposely)  imperfect  journal  of  the  house  of 
assembly,  and  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  legisla- 
ture by  tlie  governor,  evidently  shows  that  there  Mas  a 
strong  pai'ty  opposed  to  that  grant.  Penn's  earlier  let- 
ters, in  which  he  blamed  the  legislature  for  refusing  to 
send  money  to  New-York  for  the  common  defence,  and 
tells  them  that  the  repose  of  the  province  was  disturbed 
by  party  men,  prove  that  he  also  was  mucli  dissatisfied 
with  then-  conduct.  (2)  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  one 
of  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  re-instated  in  the 
government  of  the  province,  was  that  he  should  pi'ocure 
an  aid  to  be  granted  to  the  government;  perhaps  also, 
there  was  an  obligation  connected  with  it,  to  simplify 
and  strengthen  the  form  of  government.  Certain  it  is, 
thatMarkham  on  the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  present- 
ed to  them  a  new  act  of  settlement,  which  was  agi-eed  to 
without  difficulty.  (3)  But  it  was  not  finally  adopted 
until  the  following  year,  because  the  governor,  no  doubt 
on  account  of  their  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  pass  the  sub- 
sidy act,  unexpectedly  dissolved  the  assembly.  The 
next  legislature  was  more  complying,  perhaps  because 
the  governor  after  the  example  of  Fletcher,  and  confor- 
mably to  the  new  form  of  government,  summoned  a 
smaller  number  of  members  of  both  houses.  After  a 
long  remonstrance  to  the  governor  had  been  found  with- 
out eff'ect,  the  proposal  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature  was  acceded  to,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  to  accept  the  new  constitution,  provided 
the  proprietary  should  approve  of  it,  and  immediately  a 
subsidy  of  £300  was  granted  for  the  support  of  the  royal 
government  and  of  the  suffering  Indians.  This  was  done 
by  a  tax  of  one  penny  in  the  pound  on  all  assessed  pro- 
perty. (4) 

Thus  came  into  existence  the  third  form  of  govern- 
ment, in  November,  1696,  which  remained  in  force  five 
years,  until  the  year  1701,  when  a  new  and  more  dura- 
ble one  was  substituted  in  its  place.  In  this  third  one 
the  principle  of  rotation  was  entirely  given  up,  the  num- 
ber of  members  was  lessened,  (5)  and  a  certain  amount 
of  property  and  number  of  year's  residence  was  required 
as  a  qualification  to  be  elected.  The  governor  or  his 
lieutenant  presided  in  the  council;  but  he  was  not  to 
perform  any  act  of  state  without  the  consent  of  the  ma- 
jority. Each  house  had  a  right  to  originate  laws,  which 
after  passing  both  houses,  were  to  be  approved  by  the 
governor,  and  a  copy  sent  to  England  for  the  royal  ap- 
probation according  to  the  charter.  The  house  of  re- 
presentatives was  to  sit  on  their  own  adjournment,  until 
dismissed  by  the  governor  and  council.  Neither  house 
had  a  right  to  refuse  their  daily  pay.  The  solemn  affirm- 
ation of  the  Quakei's  and  others  conscientiously  scru- 
pulous of  taking  an  oath,  was  to  be  received  in  courts  of 
justice  and  elsewhere.  No  alteration  was  to  be  made 
in  this  form  of  government,  without  the  consent  of  six 


seventh  parts  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  governor. 
(I)  ^ 

The  years  winch  followed  until  Penn's  return  to  his 
provmce,  passed  in  peaceful  union  of  the  diflferent 
branches  of  the  government,  who  sought  more  to  con- 
firm  and  explain  the  old  laws  than  to  make  new  ones. 
They  paid  ]jarticular  attention  to  the  state  of  die  finances, 
and  exerted  tb.cmselves  to  restore  them  to  order,  and  to 
pay  off' the  existing  debts,  which  besides  the  £300  bor- 
rowed at  interest  for  an  aid  to  the  king,  had  been  accu- 
mulating for  sevei'.al  years,  and  now  amounted  to  £289 
chiefly  for  arrears  of  salaries.  A  new  tax,  therefore/ 
was  laid,  of  one  ])cnny  on  the  pound,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  province,  in  consequence  of  its  poverty,  deli- 
cately refused  to  grant  the  request  of  governor  Fletcher 
for  a  new  subsidy  to  the  king's  faithful  Indians.  That 
the  finances  of  the  colony  were  not  considerable,  ap- 
pears as  well  from  diflferent  laws,  as  from  the  arrears  of 
the  taxes;  in  Philadelphia  even,  pieces  of  tin  and  lead 
were  current  for  small  change,  commerce  was  also  \ery 
much  impeded  in  consequence  of  the  war,  therefore  the 
people  had lecourse  to  conti-aband  trade,  and  even  pira- 
cy was  practised  and  favoured.  The  celebrated  accuser 
of  the  colonies,  Edward  Randolph,  (2)  did  not  fail  to 
report  to  the  king's  government  these  violations  of  the 
laws;  the  colonial  government,  on  their  side,  not  only 
sent  to  the  king  a  defence  of  the  people  against  him,  but 
passed  a  severe  law  against  pirates,  and  the  governor 
by  the  desire  of  William  Penn,  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  people  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  them  ap- 
pear innocent.  The  charge  of  carrying  on  a  contra- 
band trade,  might  perhaps  have  been  less  unjust  tlian 
that  of  piracy,  although  the  assembly  appointed  a  small 
committee  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  the  acts  of  the 
English  parliament.   (3) 


1  Proud. 

2  1  Votes,  89.     1  Proud,  397.  402. 

3  1  Votes,  93. 

4  1  Proud,  407—415.     1  Votes,  94,  &o. 

5  Each  county  elected  two  members  for  the  council 
and  for  the  assembly,  consequently  tlurty-six  in  the 
whole. 


1  2  Proud,  appendix,  30 — 39. 

2  [In  the  original  he  is  called  Edmund  Kandolph, 
evidentl}'  by  mistake.] 

3  1  Proud,  417—1  ¥otes,  102.  104. 107.— Franklin's 
Review,  36,  [Am.  ed.  27.] 

LAW  CASE. 
Benjamin  Clark,  ^ 

vs.  I 

-,  Esq.  one  of  the  ^-Common  Pleas. 


Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Philadel-  ] 
phia.  J 

This  action  Mas  brought  to  recover  of  defendant  tha 
penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  for  extorting  and  exacting  ille- 
gal fees.  The  facts  were  these — Early  in  1827,  Clark 
the  plaintiff  was  brought  before  the  defendant,  on  a 
warrant,  charged  with  an  outrageous  assault  and  bat- 
tery. After  a  hearing,  he  was  bound  over  to  answer  the 
charge,  gave  bail,  and  paid  to  the  Alderman,  §1,41,  the 
sum  demanded  as  costs.  Three  days  after  this,  he  sent 
a  man  to  the  Alderman's  office  to  get  a  bill  of  particu- 
lars; the  Alderman  again  demanded  the  costs  SI, 41,  and 
37  cents  additionalj  all  which  were  paid  to  him  and  a  re- 
ceipt taken. 

The  defendant's  counsel  contended,  and  it  seemed 
pretty  evident,  that  the  second  set  of*  costs  was  de- 
manded in  a  moment  of  hurrv,  by  the  Alderman,  forget- 
ting that  they  had  been  already  paid. 

The  court.  King  president,  laid  down  the  following' 
rules  of  law  to  tlie  jury: 

1st.  That  a  Magistiate  is  not  protected  against  penal- 
ties for  extortion  on  the  plea  of  innocent  intention  or  im- 
intcntional  eri'or;  he  is  presumed  and  bound  to  know 
the  fee  bill;  it  is  comprehensive  and  clear,  and  every 
item  of  chai'geable  service  is  (hstinctly  set  down.  If  a 
Magistrate  goes  beyond  the  fee  bill  he  is  liable  for  tlie 
penalty.  2d.  A  Magistrate,  on  liinding  over  a  defendant 
in  a  criminal  action,  has  no  right  to  tiikc  from  him  any 
fees  beyond  those  fof  the  recognizance  and  the  commit- 
ment and  supersedeas;  and  then  only  if  such  services  be 
actually  performed.     Verdict  for  plaintiff' $50. 
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SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

Of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  of  the  Growth,  Produce,  and  Manufacture  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year  ending 

on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1827. 


Fisheries. 


THE  SEA. 

Dried  fish,  or  cod  fisheries        ,:.',",  *     ,       T. 

Pickled  fish,  or  river  fishenes,  (herring',  shad,  salmon,  mackerel) 
Whale  (common)  oil,  and  whalebone    -  .  -  - 

Spermaceti  oil  and  candles        '',"'" 

THE  FOREST. 


Skins  and  furs       -  -  -  .  .         • 

Ginseng     -  -  -        ^.    - 

Product  of  wood. 

Staves,  shingles,  boards,  and  other  lumber 
Oak  bark,  and  other  dye  -  -  • 

Naval  Stores— tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpentine 
Ashes — pot  and  pearl    .  -  -  ■ 

AGRICULTURE. 
Products  of  Animals. 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  and  homed  cattle  - 
Butter  and  cheese  .  .  .  • 

Pork,  (pickled,)  bacon,  lard,  live  hog«  - 
Horses  and  mules  -  -  - 

Sheep     .----■ 

Vegetable  Food. 

Wheat,  flour,  and  biscuit 

Indian  corn  and  meal      .  .  - 

Rye  meal  - 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  small  grain  and  pulse 

Potatoes  -  -  -  " 

Apples  -  -  -  -  - 

Rice       .  -  -  -  - 


Tobacco    ----■'-- 

Cotton      -  -  -  -  T  -  - 

Ml  other  agricultural  products. 

Indigo    -  -  -  T  T  r 

Flaxseed  .  -  -  -  - 

Hops       ------ 

Brown  sugar      -  -  -  -  - 

MANUFACTURES. 

Soap  and  tallow  candles  -  ^  ' 

Leather,  boots,  and  shoes 

Saddlery  .  -  -  -  ■ 

Hats        -  .  -  -  T  - 

Wax       ------ 

Spirits  from  grain,  beer,  ale,  and  porter 
Wood,  (including  coaches  and  other  carriages) 
Snuff  and  tobacco  .  .  -  - 

Lead      -  -  -  ■  - 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine 
Cordage  -  -  -  -  • 

Iron        ------ 

Spirits  from  molasses      .  -  -  • 

Sugar  refined      -  -  -  -  ■ 

Chocolate  .  .  -  -  - 

Gunpowder        .  -  -  -  - 

Copper  and  brass  .  .  -  • 

Medicinal  drugs  .  .  .  . 

Cotton  piece  goods. 

Printed  and  coloured      -  -  -  ■ 

White     ------ 

Nankeens  -  -  •  -  ' 

Twist,  yarn,  and  thread 

All  other  manufactures  of  -  - 


1,697,170 

79,884 

402,489 

643,171 


772,636 

184,049 

1,555,698 

173,629 

13,586 


4,645,784 
1,022,464 
47,698 
87,284 
39,174 
35,828 
2,343,908 


45,120 

951,001 

14,750 

11,175 

137,368 


747,171 
240,276 
223,604 
364,281 


441,690 
79,566 


2,822,714 


2,699,598 


8,222,140 


8,358 

188,606 

8,284 

1,489 


901,751 

388,525 

67,717 

286,624 

123,354 

144,832 

574,751 

239,024 

3,761 

20,704 

63,074 

273,158 

97,003 

34,012 

1,350 

176,229 

52,341 

119,390 


1,159,414 


1,575,302 


3,34'3,970 


10,921,738 

6,577,123 

29,359,545 


206,737 


3,557,600 


\ 
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MANUB'ACTURES— Continued. 


Flax  and  henlp. 

Cloth  and  thread 
Bags,  and  all  manufactures  of    - 
Wearing  apparel  .  -  .  - 

Combs  and  buttons  .  .  .  . 

Brushes     .----• 
Billiard  tables  and  apparatus 
Umbrellas  and  parasols     -  -  -  • 

Leather  and  morocco  skins,  not  sold  per  pound 
Fire  engines  and  apparatus 
Printing  presses  and  type  -  •» 

Musical  insti'uments  .  i  ^  ■ 

Books  and  maps     .  -  -  -  • 

Paper  and  other  stationary 
Paints  and  varnish  .  .  - 

Vinegar     .  -  -  -  - 

Earthen  and  stone  ware    -  -  - 

Manufactm-es  of  Glass       ... 

Tin  -  -  - 

Pewter  and  Lead 

Marble  and  stone  - 

Gold  and  silver,  and  gold  leaf 
Gold  and  silver  coin  ... 

Artificialflowers  and  jewelry 
Molasses         -        - 

Trunks  .         .  -  -  - 

Brick  and  lime       .  -  -  - 


Jrticks  not  distinguished  in  returns. 
Manufactured 
Raw  produce 


Dollars 


11,084 
5,363 
94,768 
33,415 
7,334 
3,191 
49,138 
119,545 
2,513 
33,-n3 
14,844 
54,012 
37,716 
29,664 
8,182 
6,492 
59,307 
2,967 
6,183 
3,505 
3,605 
1,043,574 
22,357, 
1,511 
12,483 
3,365 


293,379 
257,021 


2,829,246 


550,400 


58,921,691 


Treasury  DEPARTMEKt,  Register's  Office,  Jprill6,  1828. 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Register. 


THE  DUKE  OF  YORK'S  DEED    FOR  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

This  Indenture  made  the  one  and  twentieth  day  of 
Jlugust,  in  the  four  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
sovereign  Lord,  Charles  the  H.  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  Sec.  Annoque  Domini  1682,  betweeh 
the  most  illustrious  Prince,  his  Royal  Highness,  James 
Duke  of  York  and  Mbany,  Earl  of  Ulster,    &c.  of  the 
one  part,  and   William  Fenn,  Esq.  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
William  Penn,  Knight,    deceased,  of  the  other  part: 
Whereas,  his  Royal  Highness  being  willing  and  desi- 
i^ous,  that  the  tract  or  part  of  land  called  Fenn-^ylvania, 
herein-after-mentioned,  should  be  granted  and  assured 
unto  the  said  William  Fenn,  and  his  heirs,  and  for  that 
purpose  having  signified  and  declared  his  assent  there- 
unto to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  plantations,  his  sixid  majesty,  by  his  letters 
patent,  vinder  the  great  seal  of  England,  bearing  date 
the  fourth  day  of  March,  in  the  three  and  thirtieth  year 
of  his  reign,  for  the  considerations  therein  mentioned, 
did  grant  unto  the  said    William  Fenn,  and  his  heirs, 
all  that  tract  or  part  of  land  in  America,  with  the  Islands 
therein  contained,  and  thereunto  belonging,  as  the  same 
is  bounded  and  described  in  and   by  the  said  letter  pa- 
tent,   and  therein  called  Fennsylvania,   together  with 
several  royalties,  franchises,  jurisdictions,  and  privileges 
therein  contained.     And  whereas j  m  consideration  of 
five  shillings,   and  for  the  considerations  herein  after- 
mentioned,  his  said  Royal  Highness  is  willing  and  pleas- 
ed to  confirm  and  make  any  farther  assurance  of  the 
said  tract  of  land,   and  premises  unto  the  said  William 
Penn,  and  his  heirs.     Now,  therefore,  this  Indenture  wit- 
nesseth,  that  his  said  Royal  Highness,  out  of  a  special 
regard  to  the  niemory  and   many  faithful  and  eminent 


services  heretofore  performed  by  the  said  Sir  William 
Penn,  to  his  said  Majesty  and  Royal  Highness,  and  for 
the  better  encoui  aging  him  the  said  William  Fenn,  to 
proceed  in  cultivating  and  improving  the  said  tract  of 
ground,  and  Islands  therein  and  thereunto  belonging, 
and  reducing  the  savage  and  barbarous  natives  thereof 
to  civility,  and  for  the  good  will  which  his  said  Roj-al 
Highness  hath  and  beareth  to  the  said  nilliam  Fenn, 
and  for  other  good  causes  and  considerations,  hath  re- 
mised, released,  and  fcir  ever  quit  claimed,  and  by  these 
presents,  doth  for  him,  and  his  heirs,  remise,  release,  and 
forever  quit  claim,  unto  the  said  William  Fenn  (in  his 
peaceable  possession  now  being)  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  rents,'  services,  du- 
ties, payments,  property,  claim,  4nd  demand  whatsoev- 
er, of  his  said  Ro}al  Highness,  of,  into,  or  out  of,  the 
said  tract  of  land,  and  all  and  singular  other  the  lands; 
islands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  other  things' 
comprised  in  the  said  recited  letters  patent,  and  within 
the  bounds  and  limits  therein  mentioned,  to  have  and  to 
hold,  the  said  tract  of  land,  rents,  services,  heredita- 
ments, and  premises,  unto  the  said  William  Penn,  his 
heirs,  to  the  only  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  WiUiam 
Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  In  ivitness  where- 
of, his  Royal  Highness  hath  to  these  presents  set  hi& 
hand  and  seal,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

JAMES,         (sEAi..) 

Sealed  and  delivered  ? 
in  the  presence  of  5 

J.  Werdev, 

George  Manx. 

The  Biike  of  York's  JDeed  of  Feoffment  of  New-Castky 
ana  twelve  miles  circle,  to  IVilliam  Fenn. 
Tliis  Indenture,  made  the  four  and  twentieth  day  of 
August,  in  the  four  a/id  thirtieth  ycai"  of  the  reign  of. 
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biir  Sovereign  Lord  Charles  the  Second,  by  the   c-race 
of  God,  of   England,    Scotland,  France,  ind   Ireland 
JKing,  Defender  oftlie  Faith,  &c.  Anmqat  Domini,  1682^ 
between  the  most  illustrious  Prince,  his  Ro\al  Ilie-h- 
liess  James,  Duke  of  York  and  Alhrnvj,   E:u-1  of  Uliter 
&c.  of  tlie  one  part,  and    William,  Penn,  Esq.  son  and 
n^;r  or  Sir    William   Fenn,   Knight,  deceased,  of  the 
other  part,  loitnesseth,  that  his  said  Roval  Highness,  out 
of  a  special   regard  to  the   ineniory  and  many  faithful 
and  eminent  services  heretofore    performed  by  the  said 
Sir  William   Fenn  to  his  said  Majesty  and  Royal  High- 
ness; and  for  tlie  good  will  which  his  Roval   Highness 
hath  and  beareth  to  the  said    William  Fenn,-  and  for 
and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  to  him 
in  hand  jiaid  by  the  said   William  Fenn  at  and  before 
the  sealing,'  and  delivery  hereof,  the  receipt  whereof  is 
hereby  acknowledged;  and  for  other  good  causes  and 
considerations.  Both,  bargain,  sell,  enfeoff  and  confirm 
unto  the  said    William  Pe?m,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for 
ever,  all  thai  the  town  of  JVcw-Casfle,  otherwise  called 
Delaware,  and  all  that  tract  of  land  lying  within  the 
compass  or  circle  of  twelve  miles  about  the  same,  situ- 
ate, lying,  and  being  upon  the  river  Delaivarc,  in  Ame- 
rica; and  all  islands  in  the  said  river  Delaware,  and  the 
said  nver  and  soil  tliereof,  lying  north  of  the  souther- 
hiost  part  of  the  said  circle  of  twelve  miles  about  tlie 
said  town,   together  with  all  rents,  services,  royalties, 
franchises,  duties,  jui-lsdictions,  liberties,  and  privileges 
thereunto  belong-iiig;  and  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  in- 
terest, powers,  propei-ty,  claim  and  demand  whatsoever 
of  his  said  Royal  Hig'bness,  of,  in,  or  to,  the  same,  or 
any  part  or  parcel  thereof;  saving  always  and  reserving 
to  his  said  Royal  Highness,  liis  .agents  and  servants,  free 
use  of  all  ports,   v.ays  and  passages  into,   tlirough  and 
cut  of  the  bargained  premises,  and  every  part  aitd  par- 
cel thereof;   To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  town  and  cir- 
cle of  twelve  miles  of  land  about  the  same.  Islands,  and 
all  other  the  before-mentioned  or  intended  to  be  hereby 
bargained  premises,  with  their  appurtenances   unto  the 
said  William  Fenn,  his  heirs  and   assigns,  to  the  onlv 
use  and  benefit  of  the  said  William  Renn,  his  heirs  anil 
assigns  forever,  ijiekling  and  paying  tlicrefor  j-carly  and 
every  year  unto  his  said  Royal  Highness,  his  heirs  ami 
assigns,  the  sum   o^i  Jive  shiliings  of  lawful   money  of 
England,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  arcliangel  onlv- 
And  the  said  William  Fenn,  for  himself,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  doth  covenant  and  grant  to  and  with  his  said 
..Royfd  Highness,  his  heirs  and  assigns  by  these  presents, 
that  he  tlie  said  William  Fenn,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
shall  and  will  well  and  tridy  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid  to 
his  said  Ro}al  Highness,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  said 
yearly  rent  of  ^i,'£   shillings,   at  the  days  whereon  the 
same  is  reserved  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid.     And  his  said 
Royal  Higliness  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns,   doth 
covenant  and  grant  to  and  with  the  .said  TVilliam  Fenn, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  by  these  presents,  that  his  said 
ftoyal  Highness,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  will  at  any  time 
or  times  hereafter,  during  the  space  of  seven  j-ears  next 
ensuing  the  date   hereof^  upon  tlic  request,  and  at  the 
costs  and  charges  in  t!ic  law  of  the  said  William   Fenn, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  do,  make  and  execute,  or  cause  or 
proctu-e  to  be  made,  done  and  executed,  all  and  every 
such  further  act  and  acts,  conveyances  and  assurances  in 
the  law  whatsoever  for  thefurtheK,convcyingand  assur- 
ing the  said  town  and  circle    of  twelve"  miles  of  land 
about  the  same,  and  islands,  and  all  other  the  premises, 
with  the  appiirtenances,  unto  the  s:iid    William  Fenn, 
his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  as  by  tlic  counsel  learned 
iri  the  law  of  the  said  William  Fenn,  his  heirs  or  assigns, 
shall  be  i-easonably  devised,  advised,  or  required.    And 
his  said  Royal  Highness  hath  herebv  made,  constituted 
and  appointed  John  Moll,  of  New  Oa.stte  aforesaid,  Esq. 
and  Ephraim  ITarman  of  New-Castle  aforesaid,  gentle- 
men, jointly,  and  either  of  them  severally,  liis  true  and 
lawful  attornles;  and  by   these  presents  doth  give  and 
grant  unto  the  said  John  Mull  and  Ephraim  Ilarman,  his 
said  attornles,  or  either  of  them,  full  power  and  authori- 


ty for  him,  ;;nd  in  his  name  and  stead,  into  all  and  singu- 
lar tlic  premises  herein  before  mentioned,  or  intended  to 
be  hereby  aliened,  enfeoffed  and  confirmed,  and  iiito 
every,  or  any  part  or  parcel  tlureof,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole,  to  enter,  and  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  and 
seisin  thereof,  or  of  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  in  the 
name  of  tlie  whole,  to  enter  and  receive.  And  after 
peaceable  possession  thereof  had  and  taken  as  aforesaid, 
to  deliver  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  and  seisin 
thereof,  or  of  any  part  or  parcel  tliereof,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole,  to  the  said  William  Fenn,  his  heirs  or  as- 
sig-ns,  or  to  his  or  their  lawful  attorney,  or  attornles,  suf- 
ficiently authorised  to  receive  and  take  the  same,  and 
him  or  them,  to  leave  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  posses- 
sion thereof,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  these  presents,  .dnd  his  said  Royal  Highness  doth 
hereby  allow  of,  ratify  aand  confirm  whatsoever  the  said 
John  Moll^nA  Ephraim  Harman,  his  said  attornles,  shall 
lawfully  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  in  and  about  the  pre- 
mises, by  virtue  of  these  presents,  to  be  as  good  and  ef- 
fectual in  the  law,  to  all  intents  and  purposes'whatsoever, 
as  if'his  said  Royal  Highness  had  done  the  same  in  his 
own  person,  or  had  been  present  at  the  doing  thereof. 
In  witness  whereof  his  said  Royal  Highness  hath  to  these 
presents  set  his  hand  and  seal,  the  day  and  year  first 
above  WTlttcn. 

JAMES,     (s.) 

Seakd  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

JOHN  WERDEN, 
GEORGE  MANN. 

LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  PENN. 

The  following  valuable  original  letters  of  William 
Penn,  were  read  to  the  Peiin  Society  at  their  last  meet- 
ing. 

(Endorsement.)     The   Proprietor's  Letter  to  the  In- 
dians. 

Oct.  18th,  168L 


London:  18^A,  Btwo.  8L 
Mr  Fbiexds — 

There  is  one  great  God  and  Power  that  hath  made  the 
World  and  all  things  therein,  to  whom  you  and  I  and  all 
People  owe  their  being  and  well  beiiig,  and  to  whom 
you  and  I  must  one  Day  give  an  account^  for  all  that  We 
do  in  the  ^Vorld;  this  great  God  Intli  written  his  law  in 
our  hearts,  by  which  we  are  taught  and  Commanded  to 
love  andhelj)  and  do  good  to  one  another,  and  not  to  do 
harme  and  mischief  one  to  another:  Now  this  great  God 
hath  been  pleased  to  make  me  conr-erned  in  yr  Parts 
of  the  World;  and  the  King  of  the  Country  where  I 
live,  hath  given  unto  me  a  great  Province;  but  I  desire 
to  enjoy  it  with  your  love  and  consent,  that  we  may  al- 
ways live  together  as  Neighbours  and  Friends,  else  what 
would  the  great  God  say  to  us,  who  hath  made  us  not  to 
devour   and    destroy   one    another^   but  live    Soberly 
and  kindly  together  in  the  World?     Now  I  would  have 
you  well  observe,  that  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  unkind- 
ncss  and  Injustice  that  hath  been  too  much  exercised  to- 
wards you  by  the  people  of  these  parts  of  the  world, 
who  sought  themselves,  and  to  make  great  great  advan- 
tages by  you  rather  than  be  examples  of  Justice  and 
(joodncss  unto  you,  which  I  hear,  hath  been  n\atter  of 
trouble  to  you,  and  caused  great  Grudglngs  and  .\nimo- 
sitys,  sometimes  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  which  hath 
made  the  great  God  Angry.     But  I  am  not  such  a  man, 
as  is  well  known  in  my  own  Country:  I  have  great  love 
and  regard  towards  you,  and  I  desire  to  Winn  and  gain 
your  love  and  friendship  by  a  kind,  just  and  peaceable 
life,  and  the  People   I  send  are  of  the  same  mind,  and 
shall  in  all  things  behave  themselves  accordingly;  and 
if  in  any  thing  any  shall  offend  you  or  your  People,  yau 
shall  have  a  full  and  speedy  satisfaction  for  the  same,  by 
an  equal  number  of  just  men  on  both  sides,  that  by  no 
means  you  may  have  just  occasion  of  being  offended" 
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against  them;  I  shall  shortly  come  to  you  my  selfe.  At 
what  time  we  may  more  largely  and  freely  conferr  and 
discourse  of  thes  matters;  in  the  mean  time.  I  have  sent 
my  Commissioners  to  treat  with  you  about  land,  and  a 
firme  leag-ue  of  Peace;  lett  me  desire  you  to  be  kind  to 
them  and  the  People,  and  receive  thes  Presents  and  To- 
kens which  I  have  sent  to  you,  as  a  Testimony  of  my 
goodwill  to  you,  and  My  resolution  to  live  justly,  peace- 
ably and  Friendly  with  you. 

I  am  your  loveing  Fi'iend, 

WM.   PENN. 

[The  signature  is  autograph,  and  the  whole  paper  is 
believed  to  be  so,  but  it  is  written  on  ruled  lines,  and 
in  a  more  formal  hand  than  the  Proprietor  commonly 
iised.] 

Literal  Copies^ 

(Endorsement.)  The  Proprietors  J.ettr  to  ye  Inha- 
bitants of  Pennsylvania. 

(Direction.)  For  the  Inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania. 
To  be  read  by  my  Deputy. 

(Sealed  with  three  small  seals  of  the  Arms  of  Penn. ) 

{Letter. ) 

Mt  Friends 

1  wish  you  all  happiness,  here  and  hereafter.  Thes 
are  to  lett  you  know  that  it  hath  pleased  God  In  his  pro- 
vidence to  cast  you  within  my  Lott  and  Care.  It  is  a 
business  yt  though  I  never  undertook  before,  yet  God 
has  giveft  me  an  understanding  of  my  duty  and  an  honest 
minde  to  doe  it  uprightly — I  hope  yoii  will  not  be 
troubled  at  yr.  chainge  and  the  Kings  choice,  for  you 
are  now  fixt,  at  ye  mercy  of  no  Governour  3't.  comes  to 
make  his  fortune  great,  you  shall  be  govern'd  by  laws  of 
yr.  own  makeing,  and  live  a  free  and  if  you  will,  a  solaer 
and  industreous  People.  I  shall  not  usurp  the  right  of 
any.  or  oppress  his  person.  God  has  furnisht  me  wth  a 
Better  resolution,  and  has  given  me  his  grace  to  keep 
it.  In  short,  wtever  sober  and  free  men  can  reasonabty 
desire  for  ye  security  and  improvement  of  their  own 
happiness  I  shall  heartely  comply  wth:  and  in  five 
months  resolve,  if  it  pleas  God,  to  see  you.  In  ye  mean 
time'  pray  submitt  to  ye  commands  of  my  Deputy  so  fan" 
as  they  are  consistant  with  ye  law,  and  pay  him  thos  dues 
(yt.  formerly  you  paid  to  ye  order  of  ye  Governour  of 
New  York)  for  my  use  and  benefitt,  and  so  I  beseech 
God  to  direct  you  in  ye  way  of  righteousness,  and  there- 
in prosper  you  and  yr  childi'en  after  you. 
I  am 

Your  true  Frd: 

WM.  PENN. 

London  8th.  of  ye  month  calkd  April  1681. 

[All  in  the  hand-writing  of  W.  Penn.] 

A  MEMORIAI. 

Of  York  f England  J  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  res- 
pecting LINDLEY  MURRAY. 

The  ancient  practice  of  our  Society,  of  preserving 
memorials  of  some  of  its  members,  whose  lives  and  con- 
versation have  eminently  illustrated  our  christian  prin- 
ciples,- has,  we  believe,^  been  in  various  ways  beneficial. 
The  account  of  thoss  who  have  fought  the  good  fight, 
and  who,  through  ii>finite  mercy,  we  have  cause  to  be- 
lieve, have  received  the  immortal  crown,  is  calculated 
to  stimulate  the  lukewarm  to  enter  on  the  christian  war- 
fare, and  to  confirm  the  faith  of  those,  who  are  already 
engaged,  and  animate  them  in  the  spiritual  conflict.  It 
is  with  these  views,  that  we  feel  disposed  to  record  a 
notice  of  the  services  and  character  of  our  late  much 
beloved  friend  and  elder,  Lindley  Murray. 

He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  North  America;  and 
his  parents  were  respected  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  His  father  designed  him  for  a  merchant,  and 
he  gave  him  an  excellent  education.  But  I.indley 
Murray,  having  entertained  views  of  mental  improve- 
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ment  superior  to  m  hat  is  generally  affbi-ded  by  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  on  leaving  school  sought  for  some  employ- 
ment more  congenial  with  the  bent  of  his  mind.'  He 
gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  law,  and  having  pur- 
sued his  studies  for  four  years  with  an  eminent  solicitor, 
he  commenced  practice  in  New  York;  where  his  know- 
ledge and  talents  soon  developed  themselves,  and  ap- 
peared hkely  to  gain  for  him  considerable  practice. — 
But  it  pleased  Divine  ProvidencCj  to  arrest,  by  sickness, 
the  coui-se  of  his  ardent  pursuits;  and  by  a  succession 
of  circumstances  which  might  then  appear  opposed  to 
his  usefulness  and  comfort,  to  direct  his  future  life  to 
those  purposes  which  infinite  wisdom  saw  best. 

About  the  year  17'84  his  constitution  being  very  much 
enfeebled  by  illness,  his  physicians  advised  the  tibial  of 
a  milder  chmate,  as  the  most  hkely  means  to  re-establish 
his  health.  He  had  some  years  before  been  in  this 
country,  which  induced  him  to  give  a  decided  prefer- 
ence to  England.  At  tliis  time  he  had  been  married 
about  seventeen  years ;  and  the  prospect  of  leaving 
their  home  and  near  connexions,  was,  to  him  and  his  be- 
loved wife,  a  severe  trial.  They  hoped,  however,  that 
with  the  blessing  of  Providence  on  the  means  thus 
used,  they  might  be  favoured,  at  no  distant  period,  to 
return  to  their  native  cotintry;  which  they  left  with  the 
unity  and  sympathy  of  their  friends,  as  expressed  in  the 
certificate  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  New  York,  ad- 
dressed to  one  of  the  Meetings  in  London.  They  land- 
ed in  the  first  month,  1785,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
5'eai-  fixed  their  residence  at  Holgate  near  York;  at 
which  place  they  continued  to  live  until  the  time  of 
Lindley  Murray's  decease. 

Dimng  yo\ith,  the  nataral  vivacity  of  his  mind  led  hirij 
into  some  of  the  gaieties  incident  to  that  period  of  lifei 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  beheve,  that  he  was  easily 
made  sensible  of  the  operation  of  Divine  Grace,  and 
tliat  his  morals  and  principles  were  preserved  from  con- 
tamination. For  some  yeai-s  previously  to  his  settling 
in  England,  he  had  been  led  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  value  of  all  eai-thly  pursuits,  tO  turn  his  back  on 
the  applause  of  the  world;  and  had  become  an  humbler- 
consistent,  and  exemplary  member  of  our  religious  sd-- 
ciet}';  his  mind,  as  it  matured,  having  made  the  princi- 
ples of  his  education,  those  of  his  judgment. 

Such  was  the  character  of  our  dear  friend,  when,  by 
a  Providenee  which  we  desire  to  acknowledge  with 
gratitude;  his  lot  was  first  cast  among  us.  The  humility 
of  his  deportment,  and  the  Christian  spirit  which  breath- 
ed through  his  whole  conduct,  greatly  endeared  him  to 
the  members  of  this  meeting,  and  afforded  him  a  scope 
for  usefulness,  of  which  he  dihgently  availed  himself, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  around  him.  His  health  continued 
so  delicate,  as  to  prevent  his  taking  a  very  active  part  in 
our  meetings  for  discijjlinc,  or  in  the  concerns  of  society 
at  large;  yet,  contemplating  his  time,  his  talents,  and 
all  that  he  possessed,  but  as  a  trust  of  which  he  had  to 
render  an  account,  he  proved  by  his  future  life  how 
much  may  be  done  for  the  good  of  others,  under  cir- 
cumstances apparently  unfavourable,  when  the  love  of 
God  and  of  our  fellow  creatures  is  the  governing  prin-' 
ciple  of  the  heai-t. 

In  the  year  1787,  he  published  the  book  well  known 
by  the  title  of  "The  PoAver  of  Religion  on  the  Mind." 
The  consolation  which  he  had  himself  derived  from 
the  hopes  and  promises  of  the  Gospel,  led  him,  doubt- 
less, to  the  selection  of  three  striking  examples  of  the 
influence  of  religion,  "in  retirement,  affliction,  and  at 
the  approach  of  death,"  exhibiting  its  eflicacy  in  retreat 
from  the  world,  and  under  tlie  most  trying  circumstari- 
ces  of  human  existence.  Ilis  desire  that  many  persons 
should  reap  the  benefit  of  this  selection,  induced  him 
to  have  a  large  number  of  copies  printed  for  gratuitous 
distribution. 

At  the  time  of  Lindley  Murray's  coming  to  York,  a 
school  had  just  been  established  for  the  education  of 
g^ls  of  the  Society  of  Frionds,  which  soon  became  an 
object  of  great  intjcrest  to  bimj  and  it  was  fo/  the  ben*' 
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fit  of  this  school  that  he  first  attempted  to  shnplify,  and 
thereby  facilitate  the  acquirement,  of  elementaiy  in- 
struction. In  Ills  publications  for  this  purpose,  he  not 
only  excluded  whatever  was  calculated  to  impress /«/6C 
principks  and  smllinents  in  morals  and  rclig-ion,  liut  he 
also  aimed  to  make  the  course  of  instruction,  in  tlie  ele- 
ments of  useful  knowledge,  subservient  to  a  still  hig-licr 
object — that  of  imbuing- the  susceptible  minds  of  youth 
witii  the  purest  principles  and  i)recepts  of  Clu-istian 
morality.  The  fruits  of  tliese  unostentatious  labours 
cannot  be  accurately  estimated;  but  we.  have  reason  to 
believe  that,  under'lhe  Divine  blessing-,  they  have  had 
a  decided  and  extensive  influence  in  the  formation  of 
virtuous  and  relig-lous  characters. 

In  the  \'car  1795,  seven  friends  were  committed  to 
York  Castle  for  refusing-  to  pay  tithes;  the  claimant 
having  pursued  the  Exchequer  process,  instead  of  tlie 
more  easy  mode  of  recovery  jjrovidedby  law.  Lindlcy 
Murray  assisted  the  pi-isoners  in  tlie  statement  of  their 
case,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  "The  Pri- 
soner's Defence;"  and  also  in  the  further  support  of 
their  cause,  in  reply  to  the  allegations  of  the  pi-osecutor. 
In  these  works,  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  his 
habitual  self-government  and  christian  temper,  were 
strikingly  evinced.  His  opponent  had  attacked  the  ob- 
jects of  his  severity  with  harsh  invective;  the  replies 
"returned,  not  railmg  for  railing,  but  displayed  the  force 
of  truth,  clothed  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  prayed  for 
his  persecutors. 

These  pubhcations,  as  well  as  the  Christian  conduct 
of  the  sufferers,  excited  a  feeling  of  respect  and  com- 
miseration for  them,  which,  we  believe,  tended  to 
strengthen,  in  the  public  mind,  the  testimony  they  sup- 
ported, and  to  call  forth,  even  from  the  members  of  his 
ovPR  profession,  a  general  expression  of  disapprobation 
of  the  measures  pursued  by  tlie  claimant. 

In  the  year  1812, 1.indley  Murray  published  "A  selec- 
tion from  Bishop  Home's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms;" 
a  work  which,  foi-  many  years,  formed  a  part  of  his  daily 
reading.     In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  his  bodily  infir- 
mities increased,  but  his  mind  was  preserved  in  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  brightness;  and  he  was  particulaily 
watchful,  that  his  weakness  of  body  should  not  lead  to 
any  habits  of  indolence  or  unnecessaiy  self  indulgence. 
A  considerable  portion  of  his  time,  during  tlie  latter 
part  of  his  life,  was  employed  in  the  correction  and  im- 
provement of  the   numerous  editions  of  his  various 
works.     His  concern  for  the  rehgious  instruction  of  the 
youth  of  our  society,  led  him,  when  in   his  seventieth 
year,  to  prepare  and  publish  "A  Compendium  of  Reli- 
gious Faith  and  Practice,"  chiefly  designed  for  their 
use:  and  shortly  afterwards  he  pubhshed  a  little  work 
on  "  The  Duty  and  Benefit  of  a  Daily  Perusal  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  Families;"  which  evinced  his  conti- 
nued concern  for  the  best  interests  of  society  at  large. 
Thus  was  our  dear  friend  engaged,  through  the  coui-se 
of  a  long  hfe,  to  exhibit  in  his  daily  walk,  and  to  pro- 
mote in  the  world,  whatsoever  things  were  honest,  and 
lovely,  and  of  good  report.     It  remains  for  \is  to  men- 
■  tion  a  few  particulars  more  immediately  illustrating  his 
religious  views  and  ])rivate  character,  and  his  general 
usefulness  as  a  member  of  our  religious  society.   Whilst 
health  permitted  him,  he  w:is  a  diligent  attender  of  our 
meetings  for  worship  and  disciphnc;  in  the  former  of 
which,  he  was  occasionally  engaged  to  offer  a  word  of 
exhortation,  and  his  communications  were  very  accept- 
able  to  Friends.     In  the  year  1791,  he  was,  with  the 
fidl  unity  of  the  monthly  meeting,  recorded  as  a  minis- 
ter. 

Doubts  attended  his  own  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of 
this  step,  on  tlie  part  of  his  friends;  and  the  weakness  of 
his  voice  seemed  to  confirm  him  in  the  belief  th.at  public 
ministry  was  notthehne  of  service  in  which  his  Divine 
master  designed  to  employ  him.  Under  this  impression, 
in  the  year  1802,  he  requested  that  his  name  might  no 


versation,  to  be  an  eminent  preacher  of  righteousness — 
illustj-ating,  in  all  his  deportment,  oiu*  Christian  testimo- 
nies, with  uniform  confiistenc}';  and  we  believe  we  may 
truly  say,  adorning  the  gospel  of  Cod,  his  Saviour,  in  all 
tl:ings. 

His  charities,  Loth  iniblic  and  private,  but  particularly 
the  laiter,  were  extensive.  He  was  a  firm  friend  to  the 
education  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  which  he 
evinced  not  only  l)y  his  liberality  in  assisting  public  in- 
stitutions for  this  purpose,  but  by  his  kind  attentions  to 
the  wants  of  those  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  at  a  pe- 
riod considerably  prior  to  the  general  interest  being  ex- 
cited on  tlie  sulijcct.  He  w:is  very  solicitous  for  the 
improvement  of  tlic  condition  of  tlie  Indian  aborigines 
of  iiis  native  country,  and  of  the  African  race.  He  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Bible  Society, 
and  in  everything  whicli  related  to  the  extension  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  on  earth. 

His  exemplary  moderation  and  simplicity  in  every 
thing  connected  with  his  own  expenditure,  in  his  dress^ 
in  the  furniture  of  his  house  and  table,  and  the  entire 
coincidence  of  his  beloved  and  faithful  partner  in  all  his 
views,  enabled  them  to  devote  a  considerable  part  of 
their  income,  and  the  profits  whicR  he  dei-ived  from  his 
numerous  woi-ks,  to  objects  of  pietj'  and  benevolence. 
He  was,  at  the  same  time,  hospitable  in  liis  house,  and 
though  liberal,  discriminating  and  judicious  in  his  chari- 
ty. His  mind,  indeed,  was  richly  imbued  with  Christian 
love;  from  which  divine  root  flowed  that  meekness,  pa- 
tience, gentleness,  charit}',  and  forgiving-  temper,  which 
he  so  uniformly  evinced. 

Although  during  nearly  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  he  was  unable,  from  the  state  of  his  health,  to  unite 
with  us  in  public  worship,  yet  his  zeal  and  devotion 
were  not,  we  are  persuaded,  in  any  degree  diminished^ 
His  delight  was  still  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  ui  his 
law  did  he  meditate  da)^  and  night.  Nor,  though  ne- 
cessarily more  excluded  from  their  society,  were  his  love 
and  attachment  to  his  friends  aljated. 

He  was  ready  and  willing,  when  of  .ability,  to  be  con- 
sulted by  them;  and  he  continued  to  the  last  to  take  a 
livel}'  interest  in  whatever  related  to  their  welfare.  He 
rejoiced  especially  in  the  indication  of  spiritual  gi-owth 
amongst  us;  and  was  greatly  concerned  for  the  due  ex- 
ercises of  our  Christian  discipline,  in  tlie  spirit  of  meek- 
ness and  wisdom. 

He  stood  in  the  station  of  an  elder,  from  the  year  1802 
to  the  period  of  his  death;  and  the  judgment  and  advice 
of  one  whose  experience  was  so  extensive,  and  whose 
natural  powers  and  acquirements  had  been  so  sanctified 
by  Divine  Grace,  was  a  privilege  to  us,  for  which,  while 
we  deplore  the  loss,  we  desire  to  render  our  humble  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  Our  dear 
friend,  notwithstanding  his  v.arious  privations  from  the 
state  of  his  health,  was  remarkable  for  cheerfulness;  and 
he  was  frequently  led  to  number  his  blessings,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  the  afliictlons,  and  what  appeared  to- 
be  the  most  tulvcrse  circumstances  of  his  life,  were  de- 
signed to  promote  his  final  well-being.  He  never  re- 
pined at  his  long  confinement,  but  was  wont  to  observe 
how  pleasant  was  his  prison,  if  he  might  use  tlie  term. 

Whilst  thus  cuUivtiting  the  Christijin  enjoyment  of 
life,  as  an  evidence  of  his  gratitude  to  (lod,  he  was  often 
led,  with  gi-eat  humility,  to  contemplate  the  close  of  it 
as  the  commencement  of  a  state  of  infinite  enjoyment. 
He  frequently  expressed  his  sense  of  his  own  imperfec- 
tions and  unworthiness,  and  uniformly  evinced  that  his 
hopes  of  salvation  rested  solely  mi  the  mercy  of  God, 
through  the  atonement  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  union  with 
his  beloved  partner,  he  thus  expressed  himself  in  MTit- 
ing:  "  In  the  course  of  the  long  period  of  our  union,  we 
have  had  our  trials  and  afflictions,  we  have  seen  a  varie- 
ty of  trying  events  and  situations;  but  we  have  been  fa- 
voured too,  with  many  great  and  distinguished  blessings. 


longer 'stand  in  the  list  of  ministers,  and  his  wish  was  i  Even  the  afllictions,  and  what  appeared  to  be  adverse 
comphed  with.     He  continued,  however,  in  life  and  con-  |  occurrences,  were  designed  for  our  final  well-bemg. 
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I  hope  the  gracious  intentioii  of  these  dispensations 
ivill  be  full}'  answered,  by  our  being-  safely  landed, 
thi'ougli  the  atonement  and  intercession  of  our  blessed 
Uedeemer,  on  those  happy  shores  wliere  no  clouds  nor 
storms  are  ever  known ;  and  where  after  millions  of  ages 
of  happiness  shall  have  passed  awaj',  we  shall  only  seem 
to  have  begun  our  felicity — a  fehcity  that  will  never 
end." 

The  following'  memorandum  found  hi  his  writing 
desk,  but  to  which  there  is  no  date,  evinces  that  liabit 
of  watchfulness  and  self-examination  so  neccss.ary  to  the 
growth  of  Christian  character:  "Preserve  me  from  all 
vain  self-complacency;  from  seeking  the  apjjlause  of 
men;  and  from  all  solicitude  about  what  they  may  think 
or  say  of  me.  May  I  be  truly  humble,  and  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit.  If  I  have  done  any  good  to  my  fellow 
creatures,  or  in  any  degree  promoted  the  will  of  my 
heavenly  Father,  may  I  unfeignedly  give  him  all  the 
glory,  attributing  nothing  to  myself,  and  taking  comfort 
only  fi'om  the  reflection,  that  an  employment  in  his  ser- 
vice affords  an  evidence  that  his  mercy  is  towai-ds  me; 
that  I  am  not  forsaken  by  Him,  and  that  he  is  training 
me  for  an  inhabitant  of  his  blessed  kingdom;  there  to 
glorify  and  serve  m^  God  and  Kcdeemer  forever." 

A  few  days  after  entering  on  his  81st  year,  he  wrote  as 
follows: — "For  the  mercies  and  preservation,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  many  blessings  we  have  had  together 
(alluding  to  his  wife)  we  have  had  abundant  cause  to  be 
thankful  to  our  heavenly  Protector  and  Father.  May 
He  be  pleased  to  prepare  us  for  his  holy  and  happy 
kingdom,  where  we  shall  then  have  to  rejoice  forevei-, 
in  rendering  continual  thanksgivings  and  praises,  and 
the  most  devout  and  zealous  sei-vices,  to  our  Heavenly 
Father,  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier,  One  God,  blessed  for- 
ever." 

These  memorandums  express,  we  believe,  the  daily 
aspirations  and  acknowledgments  of  our  dear  fi-iend's 
mind:  and  in  this  state  of  preparation,  and  of  humble 
and  comfortable  rehance  on  the  mercy  of  God  in  Chi-ist 
Jesus,  was  he,  we  doubt  not,  found,  v/hen  the  messen- 
ger of  death  delivei-ed  his  hasty  summons,  and  called 
him  from  the  labours  of  the  chinch  militant  on  earth,  to 
the  joys  of  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  the  2d  month,  1.S26, 
he  w^^as  suddenly  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  indisposi- 
tion, and  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  he  breathed  his 
last,  in  great  peace  and  resignation,  in  the  81st  year  of 
his  age.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  P'ricnds'  bu- 
rjing-ground  at  York;  a  large  number  of  Friends  and 
other  respectable  inhabitants  attending  his  funeral  and 
the  subsequent  meeting. 

Signed  in  our  monthly  meeting  held  at  York,  the  17th 
of  5th  month,  and  20th  of  6th  month,  1826. 

\_By  Ji fly -seven  persons.] 

TAW  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

An  Act  for  the  relief  of  certain  SLUvlving  oflicers  and 
soldiers  of  tlie  army  of  the  Revolution. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jir/n'esenfa- 
tives  of  the  United  States  tif  Jlmtrkfi,  in  ('unjfress  assem- 
bled. That  each  of  the  surviving-  ofHccrs  of  tiic  anriv  of 
the  Revolution,  in  the  continental  line,  who  v  as  enti- 
tled to  half  pay  by  the  resolve  of  October  21  st,  1780,  be 
authorised  to  receive,  out  of  any  money  in  tiic  Trcasin-y, 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  amount  of  his  full  pay 
in  said  line,  according  to  his  rank  in  the  line,  to  beg-in 
on  the  third  day  of  Mai-ch,  one  thousand  eig-ht  bundled 
and  twenty-six,  and  to  continue  during  his  natural  life: 
Provided,  that  under  this  act,  no  officer  shall  bo  entitled 
to  receive  a  larger  sum  than  the  full  pay  of  a  captain  in 
said  line. 

Sec.  2. — Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  whenever  any 
of  said  officers  has  received  money  of  the  United  States 
as  a  pensioner,  since  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hmidred  and  twenty -six  aforesaid,  the  sum  so 
rieceived  shall  be  deducted  from  -what  said  oflicer  wo\ild 


otherwise  be  entitled  to  under  the  first  section  of  this 
act;  and  every  pension  to  which  said  officer  is  now  en- 
titled, shall  cease  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sun.  4. — -find  be  it  further  enacted,  ThaX  every  surviv- 
ing non-commissioned  officer,  musician,  or  private  in 
said  army,  who  enhsted  therein  for  and  during  the  war, 
and  continued  in  service  until  its  termination,  and  there- 
by became  entitled  to  receive  a  reward  of  eighty  dol- 
lars, under  a  resolve  of  Congp-ess,  passed  May  15th,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy -eight,  shall  be  en-~ 
titled  to  receive  his  full  monthly  pay,  in  said  service,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, to  begin  on  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand 
eight  himdred  and  twenty-six,  and  to  continue  during 
his  natural  life;  Provided,  That  nonon-commissloned  of- 
ficer, musician,  or  private,  in  said  army,  who  is  now  on 
the  pension  list  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4. — Jnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  pay  al- 
lowed for  this  act,  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury,  be  paid  to  the  officer  or  soldier 
entitled  thereto,  or  to  their  authorized  Attorney,  at  such 
places  and  days  as  said  Secretary  may  direct;  and  that 
no  foreign  officer  shall  be  entitled  to  said  pay,  nor  shall 
any  officer  or  soldier  receive  the  same,  until  he  furnish 
to  said  Secretary,  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  enti- 
tled to  the  same,  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act;  and  the  pay  allowed  by  this  act,  shall  not,  in  aiiy 
way,  be  transferable,  or  liable  to  attachment,  levy  or 
seizure  by  any  legal  process  whatever,  but  shall  enure 
wholly  to  the  personal  benefit  of  the  officer  or  soldier 
entitled  to  the  same  by  this  act. 

Sec.  5. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of 
said  pay  as  accrued  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  before 
the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred^nd 
twenty -eight,  shall  be  paid  to  the  officers  and  soWiers 
entitled  to  the  same;  as  soon  as  may  be,  in  the  manner, 
and  under  the  provisions  before  mentioned;  and  the  pay 
which  shall  accrue  after  said  day,  shall  be  paid  semi-an- 
nually, in  like  manner,  and  under  the  same  provi- 
sions. 

ANDREAV  STEVENSON, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
SAMUEL  SMITH, 
President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tempore. 

Approved,  15th  Ma\-,  1828. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

TIDE  IN  THE  DELAWARE. 

The  ordinary  rise  of  the  tide  is  about  five  feet:  but  it 
is  very  variable,  on  many  accounts.  A  stiong  easterly 
wind  has  been  known  to  r.aise  the  tide  three  feet  above 
the  ordinary  height;  while  a  strong  westerly  wind  has 
been  known  to  depress  it  three  feet  below  the  ordinary 
low  water.  A  long-  drought  will  sensibly  depress  the 
tide,  while  heavy  rains  will  not  fail  to  raise  it. 

'I'he  moon  .ilso  has  her  influence  on  the  tides;  and 
the  efl'cct  produced  depends  upon  a  combination  ofcir- 
cwmstances.  TJie  highest  elevation,  and  lowest  depres- 
sion, of  tides,  are  proiluced,  when,  at  the  same  juncture, 
there  occur  t]\e  time  of  the  equinox,  tlic  moon  in  con- 
junction or  opposition  to  the  sun,  and  she  near  her  pe- 
rigee. A  reverse  position  in  the  heavens  will  produce 
a  reverse  effect. 

The  tide  rises  most  i-apidly  on  the  first  of  the  flootl. — 
In  tlie  short  period  of  one  hour  and  a  half,  the  tide  will 
be  more  than  one  half  up.     Annexed  is  a  table,  exhibit-  » 
ing  the  rise  of  Uie  tide  for  eveiy  half  hour,  to  the  nearest 
inch,  the  fractional  parts  being  rejected: 

The  whole  rise  The  rise  for 

of  the  tide.  each  half  hour. 

hours  ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

Of,  12  12 

1  2    3  11 

1*  3    2  0  It 
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//.  in. 
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0     9 

2i 

4    7 

0     8 

3 

5     1 

0     6 

3i 

5    5 

0    4 

4 

5     8 

0     3 

4i 
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0     2 

5 
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.0     J 
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4 
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5 
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5 
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5 
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5 

8 

5 
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0 

8 

0 

8 
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7 

0 

7 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 
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It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  tide  rises  in  the  ratio  of 
ten  inches  for  the  first  half  hour,  pine  inches  for  the  se- 
cond, eight  inches  for  the  third,  and  so  on,  in  an  arith- 
metical decrease,  to  unity.  This  simple  ratio  can  be 
easily  remembered,  and  from  it  the  proportional  rise  of 
the  tide  may  be  readily  calculated  for  any  half  hour,  af- 
ter the  manner  illustrated  in  the  next  pag-e. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  fall  of  the  tide  for 
every  half  hour,  to  the  nearest  inch: 


hours 
Oi 
1 

H 

2 

2i 

3 

H 

4 

4i 

5 

H 

6 

.7 

As  the  whole  fall  of  the  tide  requires  much  longer 
time  than  the  rise,  it  will  necessarily  be  less  rapid  in  fall- 
ing than  in  rising.  There  appears,  however,  a  consider- 
able analogy  in  the  ratios.  The  proportional  fall  of  the 
tide  for  any  half  hour  required,  may  be  found  by  assum- 
ing 14  for  the  first,  13  for  the  second,  12  for  the  third, 
and  so  on,  in  a  decreasing  arithmetical  progression  to 
unity:  for  example,  let  it  be  required  the  proportional 
fall  of  the  tide  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  that  is  for  three 
half  hours;  14,  13,  and  12,  added,  will  be  39;  and  the 
sjim  of  14,  13,  and  12,  &c.  to  unity,  is  105;  therefore,  as 
39  is  to  105,  is  the  proportion  required  nearly  one-third, 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  table. 

From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  apparent,  that  the 
tide,  in  the  shoi-t  period  of  about  two  hours  and  one 
quarter,  will  be  half  down. 

The  above  observations  were  taken  at  a  time  when  it 
was  calm,  and  the  tide  about  an  ordinarj-  height.  A 
strong  wind  or  freshet  wil}  necessarily  affect  the  ratios 
of  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide  herein  exhibited;  yet, 
notwithstanding,  tlie  proportions  will  nearly  hold  good 
in  all  cases. 

The  effect  of  a  freshet  on  the  channel  is  twofold, — 
that  arising  from  an  increased  velocity  of  water,  and  from 
an  increased  quantity  of  sediment;  which  it  invariably 
brings  down.  The  effect  of  ice  is  most  to  be  dreaded, 
when  there  arc  united  with  a  freshet,  a  high  tide  and 
strorfg  winds. 

The  high  water  at  Cape  May  is  about  six  hours  reach- 
ing Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  Now,  if  this  tide  he  the  effect  of  an  ab- 
.splute  liorizor.tal  motion  of  the  whole  mass  of  water, 
then  the  tide  must  move  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  per 
hour,  which  far  exceeds  the  true  velocity.  It  is  near 
low  water  at  Philadelphia,  when  it  is  high  water  at  Cape 
May;  and  vice  versa. 

The  tide  has  been  very  justly  compared  to  a  wave, 
the  top  of  which  is  at  the  Cape,  and  the  bottom  near 
Philadelphia.  A  vessel  leaving  Cape  May  in  the  early 
flood,  and  arriving  in  Philadelphia  within  eleven  hours, 
jfiJJ  bring  the  flood  tide  the  whole  distance  with  hcr.~ 


But,  in  descending  the  river,  the  tide  w-ill  be  anticipat- 
ed one  hour  in  about  the  distance  of  every  twenty 
miles. 

If  Philadelphia  be  supposed  to  be  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  Cape  May,  the  angle  of  ascent  will  in 
that  case  not  exceed  half  a  minute  of  a  degree,  which 
very  gradual  declivity  the  tide  would  not  require  much 
force  to  surmount.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the 
high  water  mark  at  Philadelphia,  so  many  miles  from 
the  ocean,  is  not  above  the  level  of  the  high  water  mark 
at  Cape  May.  Were  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  faithfully 
levelled,  it  would  fully  establish  the  truth. 

The  more  irregular  the  river  is,  and  the  more  shoals 
and  islands  in  it,  the  greater  will  be  the  friction,  and 
consequently  the  less  will  be  the  force  of  the  water  to 
ascend  above  the  level. 

If  a  trough  be  made,  and  placed  in  a  position  a  little 
elevated,  with  the  one  end  in  water,  it  will  be  found,  on 
producing  a  wave,  that  the  water  will  ascend  in  the 
trough,  and  rise  considerably  above  its  level,  especially 
if  the  sides  of  the  trough  be  converging  to  each  other 
from  the  water. 

It  is  probable  that  a  declivity  of  the  river  is  an  addi- 
tional cause  to  that  already  stated,  for  the  inequality  in 
the  times  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides. 

A  log,  set  afloat  in  the  middle  of  the  current,  on  the 
first  of  the  ebb,  will  never  return  on  the  flood  to  the 
same  place,  unless  it  descend  twenty  miles,  and  have  a 
current  equally  strong  on  the  flood.  If  the  log  descend 
twenty  miles,  it  will  anticipate  the  flood  one  hour,  and 
consequently  will  only  have  six  hours  in  descending; 
and  if  the  cun'ent  be  equally  strong  on  the  flood,  the 
log  in  retm-ning  will  gain  one  hour,  which  will  make  its 
whole  time  on  the  flood  six  hours,  equal  to  the  time  on 
the  ebb,  and  therefore  it  will  be  brought  precisely  back 
to  the  place  whence  it  started. 

If  the  log  descend  more  than  twenty  miles,  it  will  on 
the  flood,  return  and  pass  above  the  place  left.  For 
example,  if  we  suppose  it  to  descend  forty  miles  below 
Philadelphia,  it  will  anticipate  the  flood  two  hours,  and 
therefore  will  only  be  five  hours  in  descending;  and  the 
flood,  having  the  same  velocity,  will  bring  it  back  in  five 
hours,  and  gain  on  the  flood  two  hours;  in  which  time, 
at  the  same  rate,  it  will  ascend  sixteen  miles  above  Phi- 
ladelphia, from  which  place  it  was  supposed  to  start  on 
the  first  of  the  ebb. 

It  seems  a  paradox  to  say,  that  the  farther  down  the 
river  the  log  descends  on  the  ebb,  the  farther  up  the 
river  it  will  ascend  on  the  flood:  but  the  fact  has  been 
made  very  obvious. 

We  cannot,  however,  reverse  the  proposition,  and 
say,  that  the  least  distance  the  log  will  descend  on  the 
ebb,  the  farther  it  will  be  below  the  place  on  the  close 
of  the  flood.  There  must  therefore  be  a  point,  to 
which,  if  the  log  descend,  it  will,  on  the  close  of  the 
flood,  be  the  farthest  distance  possible  below  the  place 
left,  supposing,  as  before,  the  strength  of  the  ebb  and 
flood  tides  to  be  equal. 

The  tide  falls  considerably  towards  the  close  of  the 
flood,  and  before  the  current  begins  to  run  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  It  was  found,  on  repeated  trials 
to  vary  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  its  fall,  and  to  be 
from  thirty  minutes  to  one  hour  and  a  half  in  falling. 
The  wind  from  the  southwai'd  prolongs  the  time  of  its 
falling,  and  produces  the  greatest  fall;  but  the  wind 
from  the  noi-thward  produces  the  contrary  effect. 

This  circumstance  induced  a  suspicion,  that  the  water 
towards  tke  bottom  of  the  river  descended,  while  it  was 
running  up  on  the  top.  Not  that  the  sinking  must  ne- 
cessarily depend  on  the  water  descending  the  river;  for 
the  tide,  like  a  wave,  may  continue  to  i-un  up,  and  rise, 
until  its  apex  has  passed,  and  then  produce  a  consequent 
sinking,  without  a  pai'ticle  of  water  descending  the 
river. 

However,  to  ascertain  tlie  truth,  a  long  cylindrical 
piece  of  wood  was  procured,  and  loaded  at  one  end, 
by  putting  lead  into  a  cavity  formed  for  thp  purpose, 
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until  it  was  made  to  sink  in  a  perpendicular  position,  so 
as  to  leave  only  about  three  feet  out  of  water. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  if  this  pole  be  placed  in  the 
current,  it  will  show,  by  its  inclination,  whether  the 
top  or  bottom  of  the  river  has  the  greater  velocity;  for, 
if  the  rod  incline  forward,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  current,  it  is  an  evidence  that  the  water  towards  the 
surface  has  the  greatest  velocity;  but  if  it  incline  back- 
ward, it  shows  that  the  swiftest  ciirrent  is  towards  the 
bottom:  if  it  retain  a  perpendicular  position,  the  current 
in  that  case  must  either  have  an  equal  velocity  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  or  have  the  least  one  near  the  mid- 
dle, while  towards  the  surface  and  bottom  the  velocities 
must  either  be  equal,  or  so  adjusted  by  different  celeri- 
ties, as  to  keep  the  pole  in  that  position. 

In  this  way,  several  trials  were  made;  and  it  was  found, 
that  both  on  the  ebb  and  flood  tide,  the  pole  inclined 
at  the  top  up  the  river,  indicating  thereby  that  the  bot- 
tom had  the  greater  velocity  on  the  ebb,  and  the  top 
the  greater  on  the  flood.  On  the  ebb,  the  pole,  as  an 
evidence  of  this,  moved  faster  than  the  boat  which  was 
left  to  float  down  after  it,  but  on  the  flood  it  was  found 
to  move  slower. 

It  was  truly  remarkable,  that,  near  the  close  of  the 
flood  tide,  the  pole  first  became  stationary,  and  shortly 
afterwards  began  to  descend  the  river,  while  on  the  sur- 
fiace  every  thing  was  drifting  up.  These  facts  fully  es- 
tablished the  point  which  first  induced  the  experiment 
to  be  made. 

It  is  probable  tiiat  the  tide  begins  to  run  down  at  the 
bottom  at  least  half  an  hour  before  the  top.  At  7  o'clock, 
at  the  depth  of  fifty  feet,  the  board  was  drawn  down 
the  river,  when  at  the  same  time  the  top  had  the  velo- 
city of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  per  hour  up  the  river: 
from  which  it  will  be  evident,  that  the  current  towards 
the  bottom,  at  that  time,  must  have  had  a  considerable 
velocity,  such  as  to  communicate  to  the  ball  and  cross- 
square*  a  sufficient  force  to  overcome  the  resistance 
near  the  surface. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  freshet  of  one  day  may  be  pro- 
ducing and  carrying  on  certain  effects,  which  a  strong 
wind,  or  body  of  ice,  may,  in  a  few  days  afterward, 
avert,  and  produce  a  contrary  impression. 

Taking  into  consideration,  therefore,  the  constant 
changes  of  the  winds,  of  the  rise  of  tides,  of  the  un- 
certainty of  freshets,  of  ice,  and  of  local  obstixictions 
which  are  sometimes  thrown  in  the  channel,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  foretel  precisely  what  changes  may  take 
place.  It  is  well  known  that  variations  have  occurred, 
very  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  judicious  persons. 

IM'Clure's  Survey. 

July  4,  1820. 

NORTH  WEST  PASSAGE. 

The  last  number  of  the  American  Quarterly  Review 
contains  the  following  notice  of  an  attempt  made  by  a 
vessel  from  this  city  in  1753 — to  discover  a  N.  W.  pas- 
sage. 

"In  1753,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  from  Philadel- 
phia, then  the  Capital  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  justly  known  for  its  commercial  enterprise.  This 
attempt  was  made  at  the  expense  of  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  desirous  of  seeing  the  norih  west 
passage  accomplished.  The  schooner  Argo  was  pre- 
pared for  this  service,  and  the  command- given  to  a  cap- 
tain Swaine,  who  set  sail  on  the  4th  March  for  Hudson's 
Bay.  Having  'touched  at  the  Hiannas,  near  Cape  Cod, 
and  at  Portsmouth,  in  New  England  to  take  in  her  com- 
pliment of  hands,'  &c.  she  took  her  departure  from  the 
latter  place  on  the  15th  April.  Satisfied  that  the  parti- 
culars of  this  voyage  will  prove  interesting  to  aU  Ame- 
rican readers,  we  extract  the  description  of  it  published 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Nov.  15,  1753. 

*  Alluding  to  the  instrument  used,  and  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  report. 


'Sunday  last  arrived  here  the  schooner  Argo,  captain 
Charles  Swaine,  who  sailed  from  this  port  last  spring  on 
the  discovery  of  a  north  west  passage.     She  fell  in  with 
the  ice  off  (cape)  Farewell:  left  the  eastern  ice  and 
fell  in   with  the  western  ice  in  lat.  58,  and   cmised  to 
the  northward  to  lat.  63  to  clear  it,  but  could  not,  it 
then  extending  to  the  eastward.     On  her  return  to  the 
southward,  she  met  two  Danish  ships,  bound  to  Ball 
River  and  Disco  up  Davis's  straits,  who  had  been  in  the  ice 
14  days  off  (cape)  Farewell,  and  had  then  stood  to  west- 
ward, and  assured  the  commander  that  the  ice  was  fast 
to  the  shore  all  above  Hudson's  straits  to  the  distance  of 
forty  leagues  out,  and  that  there  had  not  been  such  a 
severe  winter  as  the  last  these  24  years  that  they  had 
used  that  trade;  they  had  been  nine  weeks  from  Copen- 
hagen.    The  Argo,  finding  she  could  not  get  round  the 
ice,  pressed  through  it,  and  got  into  the  strait's  mouth 
the  26th  of  June  and  made  the  island  Resolution,  but 
was  forced  out  by  vast  quantities  of  driving  ice,  and  got 
into  a  clear  sea,  tiie  first  of  July.     On  the  14th,  cmising 
tlie  ice  for  an  opening  to  get  in  again,  she  met  4  sail  of 
Hudson's  Bay  ships  endeavoring  to  get  in  again,  and 
continued  with  them  till  the  19th,  when  they  parted  in 
thick  weather,  which  continued  to  the  7th  of  August  in 
lat.  62^,  the  Hudson's  Bay  men  supposed  themselves  40 
leagues  from  the  western  land.     The  Argo  ran  down 
the  ice  from  63  to  57°  30',  and  after  repeated  attempts 
to  enter  the  straits  in  vain,  as  the  season  for  discovery 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Bay  was  over,  she  went  on 
the  Labrador  Coast,  and  discovered  it  plainly  fi-om  56  to 
65,  finding  no  less  than  six  inlets,  to  the  heads  of  all 
which  they  went,  and  of  which  we  hear  they  have  made 
a  very  good  chart,  and  have  a  better  account  of  the 
country,  its  soil,  produce,  &c.  than  has  hitherto  been 
published.     The  captain  says  'tis  much  like  Norway, 
and  that  there  is  no  communication  with  Hudson's  Bay 
through  Labrador  where  one  has  been  heretofore  ima.. 
gined,  a  high  ridge   of  mountains  running  north  and 
south  about  50  leagues  within  the  coast.     In  one  of  the 
harbors,  they  found  a  deserted  wooden  house  with  a 
brick  chimney  which  had  been  built  by  some  English, 
as  appeared  by  sundry  things  they  left  behind;  and  af-. 
terwards  in  another  harbor  they  met  captain  Goff  in  a 
Snow  from  London,  who  infoiTned  that  the  same  Snow 
had  been  there  last  year,  and  landed  some  of  the  Mora- 
vian brethren,  who  had  built  that  house,  but  the  natives 
having  decoyed  the  then  captain  of  the  Snow  and  five 
or  six  hands,  under  pretence  of  trade,  and  carried  them 
all  off  (they  having  gone  imprudently  without  arms, ) 
the  Snow  after  waiting  16  days  without  hearing  of  them 
went  home,  and  was  obliged  to  take  away  the   Mora- 
vians to  help  work  the  vessel.     Part  of  her  business  this 
year  was  to   inquire  after  these  men.     Captain  Swaine 
discovered  a  fine  fishing  bank,  which  lies  but  six  leagues 
off  the  coast,  and  extends  from  lat.  57  to  54,  supposed 
to  be  the  same  hinted  at  in  captain  Davis's  second  voy- 
age.    No  bad  accident  happened  to  the  vessel,  and  the 
men  kept  in  perfect  health  during  the  whole  voyage 
and  returned  all  well.' 

^'Not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  this  attempt,  captain 
Swaine,  again  sailed  in  the  Argo  in  the  following  spring. 
After  much  seai-ch,  we  are  enabled  to  find  only  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  this  voyage.  The  Pennsylvania  Jour- 
nal and  Weekly  Advertiser  of  Thursday,  October  24th, 
1754,  published  in  Philadelphia,  says:  On  Thursday 
last  arrived  here  tlie  schooner  Argo,  captain  Swaine, 
who  was  fitted  out  in  the  spring,  on  a  discovery  of  a 
north-west  passage,  but  having  three  of  his  men  killed 
by  the  Indians  on  the  Labrador  coast,  returned  without 
success." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing paragi-aphs  respecting  the  above  voyages: 

"Several  of  the  principal  merchants  and  gentlemen  of 
this  city,  who  with  other  merchants  and  gentlemen  of 
North  America,  subscribed  to  fitting  out  capt.  Swaine, 
in  the  schooner  Argo  in  the  discovery  of  the  north  west 
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j^assage,  met  at  the  Bull's  Head  in  this  city,  on  the  2od 
iiwt.  and  expressed  a  general  satisfaction  with  captain 
^waine's  proceedings  during  his  voyage,  though  he 
could  not  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  unanimously  vo- 
ted him  a  very  handsome  present." 

Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Nov.  29,  1753. 
"On  Saturday  last  several  habits  wore  by  the  Eske- 
^aux  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Labi-ador,  with  their  utensils,  and  other  curiosities,  be- 
longing to  that  people,  were  dehvcred  by  capt.  Swaine, 
into  oui-  hbi-ar)',  being  a  present  from  the  North  "West 
Company  to  the  Libi-arj^  Company  of  tliis  city."* 

Fennsylvania  Gazette,  Nov.  14,  1754, 

*  They  are  not  now  in  possession  of  the  Library, 
and  probably  have  been  lost  or  destroyed.  As  they 
•were  presented  soon  after  captain  Swaine's  return  from 
the  second  voyage,  tHey  were  probably  collected  during 
that  yoyage. — Ed. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CANAL. 

Report  of  Engineer  on  the  Kiskeminetas  division  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Canal. 

To  Abner  Lacock,  Esquire,  acting  commissioner  on  the 

western  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal. 

SiK,— In  obedience  to  an  act  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  agreeably  to  a  requisition  of  the 
canal  board,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  a  full 
and  detailed  statement  of  the  costs  for  the  consti-uction 
of  the  canal  from  the  termination  of  the  Kiskeminetas 
river,  into  the  AUeghen)',  to  the  end  of  section  No.  123, 
as  located  and  under  conti-act.  The  items  of  each  con- 
ti-act  ai-e  enumerated;  the  aggregate  amount  the  work 
•will  have  cost  when  completed,  and  the  contractoi's 
names  are  given.  It  will  also  be  perceived,  that  all 
works,  not  as  yet  under  contract  on  this  division,  I  have 
.set  down  the  probable  amount  for  their  complete  con- 
struction. For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  final  cost 
with  former  estimates,  I  have,  in  the  present  communi- 
cation, divided  tlie  line  committed  to  my  superintend- 
.•ance,  into  two  sections  or  parts.  The  first  of  which  I 
commenced  locating  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskeminetas, 
on  the  21st  day  of  May  last,  assisted  by  William  B.  Fos- 
ter, jr.  and  Theophilus  Williams.  This  location  extends 
jio  further  than  the  TSth  section,  and  was  ready  to  be 
put  under  contract  by  the  28th  of  June  last. 

The  whole  of  the  first  division  is  12  miles  and  48 
chains;  and  consists  of  what  was  originally  called  the 
*^feeder  line."  It  was  surveyed  by  judge  Roberts,  in 
1826,  but  as  no  estimates  made  by  him,  were  published 
Hi  any  of  the  canal  reports,  I  have  no  data  wherewith  to 
comp'are  the  contemplated  cost  herein  submitted. 

The  line  commences  upon  a  level  with  the  aqueduct 
ikcross  the  Allegheny  river,  and  is  about  40  feet  above 
low  water  mark.  The  height  of  this  level  above  the 
river  being  considerably  too  much  of  an  elevation  for 
(the  situation  of  the  ground  proceeding  a  distance  of  five 
miles  up  the  river,  has  in  a  great  measure,  enhanced  the 
expense  of  canal  navigation  along  this  distance. 

At  the  end  of  section  No.  23, 1  located  a  dam  27  feet 
perpendicular  from  the  bed  of  the  river;  the  top  of 
which  will  be  two  feet  above  high  water  hne  of  canal, 
and  is  expressly  designed  to  retain  the  surplus  water  of 
the  spring  freshets  as  a  reserve  for  any  deficiency  that 
might  occur  in  dry  seasons,  or  result  from  unforeseen 
providences.  The  water  thus  accumulated  in  the  river 
and  detained  for  contingencies  by  the  two  extra  feet  of 
elevation  in  the  dam,  amounts  to  33  millions  of  cubic 
feet,  or  S300  locks  full.  This  dam  furnishes  a  slack 
water  navigation  of  six  and  a  half  miles,  the  remaining 
distance  of  the  feeder  hne.  A  substantial  towing  path 
will  be  constructed  along  the  shore;  a  considerable  part 
of  which  is  now  completed,  and  all  in  a  certain  pros- 

fect  of  being  speedily  done  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 
may  here  state,  thatthe  top  of  tlie  towing  path  is  in 


no  place,  less  than  eight  feet  above  the  water  line  of 
dam  or  14  feet  above  the  bottom  of  canal.  Considering 
the  magnitude  of  this  work,  its  great  utihty,  and  the 
perseverance  of  the  contractors  to  complete  their  work 
in  a  permanent  manner,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  no  public  work  of  the  kind  can,  to  any  extent,  be 
found  in  the  United  States,  which  may  be  compared  to 
this  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal.  It  is  further 
premised,  that  had  the  dam  above  mentioned,  been  lo- 
cated as  far  up  the  river  as  to  enable  the  engineer  to 
reduce  the  height  to  12  feet,  the  total  expense  of  con- 
structing canal  would  stand  as  follows,  agreeably  to  my 
estimates: 

To  12  miles  and  48  chains  of  canal,  inclu-'?  df-^ne  oc/: 
ding  all  items  not  enumerated,       5  * 


Dam  12  feet  high. 
Guard  lock. 


8,000 
6,000 


$209,865 
158,188  04 


Amount  of  expenses  as  located. 

Difference  in  favor  of  present  location,        $51,676  96 

The  principal  reason  why  a  canal  would  have  been  so 
expensive,  had  it  been  adopted  in  the  present  instance, 
is  owing  to  the  necessity  of  having  to  continue  the  level 
without  locking.  You,  sir,  will  readily  perceive  that  a 
continued  level,  which  in  one  situation  might  afford  a 
proper  cutting  for  a  canal,  would  if  extended  and  adopt- 
ed as  the  ground  rises  with  the  river,  cause  an  increase 
in  the  depth  to  be  excavated,  and  by  consequence  aug- 
ment the  amount  of  labor,  costs,  &c.  The  construction 
of  a  canal  under  such  circumstances  woidd  not  only  be 
extremely  difiicult,  but  attended  with  incalculable  ex- 
pense; when  if  locks  could  be, adopted,  should  afford 
canal  navigation  comparatively  cheap.  In  a  word,  the 
situation  of  the  gi'ound  along  the  bottom  lands,  through- 
out the  foregoing  distance,  is  generally  from  12  to  18 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  feeder  line. 

The  second  division  embraces  a  line  of  31  miles  and 
55  chains,  and  commences  at  the  end  of  64th  mile  as 
located  by  Mr.  Olmstead,  being  the  end  of  section  No. 
48,  and  terminates  at  the  end  of  section  No.  123,  or  the 
31st  mile  of  Mr.  Olmstead's  location.  This  division 
embraces  in  the  whole  distance,  four  dams;  one  of  16 
feet,  two  of  174  feet,  and  one  of  11  feet  perpendicular 
rise  above  the  bed  of  the  river;  affording  in  all  9^  miles 
of  slack  water  navigation.  These  four  dams,  including 
the  cost  of  constructing  a  substantial  towing  path  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  will  have  saved  the  state,  agreea- 
bly to  my  calculations,  at  least  ^30,000.  But  when  it  is 
taken  into  view,  that  the  valuable  salt  works  in  opera- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Kiskeminetas  are  neitlier  da- 
maged nor  removed  (which  must  have  been  the  case 
had  a  canal  been  constructed)  then  indeed,  with  all 
moderation,  it  can  be  asserted,  that  not  less  than  $50,000 
more  are  saved  by  the  line  now  under  contract;  making 
an  ag-grcgate  sum  of  actual  saving  when  compared  with 
former  estimates  predicated  upon  canal  navigation,  equal 
to  $80,000.  The  total  extent  of  slack  water  navigation 
is  16:^  miles. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  line  situate  between 
the  rsth  section,  and  terminating  'at  or  near  Blairsville,' 
I  commenced  the  location  on  tlie  12th  of  September, 
assisted  by  1).  K.  Bishop  and  Michael  Kennedy.  Our 
labors  were  performed  and  the  division  ready  to  be  put 
under  contact  by  the  23d  day  of  October  last. 

No  material  variation  has  been  made  in  the  course 
pursued  by  Mr.  Olmstead,  until  the  end  of  the  43  mile 
or  the  104th  section  of  our  present  location.  From 
this  point,  the  north  side  of  the  river  presents  but  a 
continued  scries  of  difficulties  to  canal  navigation.  The 
lofty  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  river,  are  literally 
walls  of  solid  rock.  The  river  winds  its  way  as  if  at  a 
loss  which  course  to  pursue,  being  intenupted  in  its 
meandering  by  those  stupendous,  and  almost  impassible 
barriers.     For  some  time  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
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what  should  be  done,  and  after  having  examined  every 
ravine  and  valley  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  availed  my- 
self of  the  localinformation  of  the  oldest  settlei's  in  the 
vicinity;  who,  to  their  credit  and  patriotism  be  it  spoken, 
afforded  me  every  possible  aid  in  my  examinations.  1 
apprehend  it  would  be  doing'  the  citizens  of  this  section 
of  countiy  injustice,  not  to  make  this  public  expression 
of  my  acknowledgments,  and  to  say  that  without  refer- 
ence to  sectional  or  local  interests,  each  appeared  wilhng 
to  sacrifice  sordid  views  on  the  altar  of  public  good. — 
Happily,  however,  I  discovered  a  passage,  where  by 
crossing  the  river  to  the  south  side  and  making  a  tunnel 
of  750  feet  in  length,  through  a  hill  of  about  300  feet 
elevation,  I  could  cut  oft'  in  distance  2^  miles  of  the 
most  unfavourable  obstacles  to  canal  navigation;  and  by 
keeping  the  south  side  of  the  river,  to  a  point  "at  or 
near  Blairsville,"  should  save  the  state  to  the  actual 
amount  of  §83,000  on  this  particular  location,  according 
to  the  contract  prices  agreed  on  at  the  sales  in  Octo- 
ber last.  This  saving,  it  is  evident,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  survey  of  Mr.  Olrastead,  and  my  estimate,  that 
gentleman  having  continued  his  exploring  hne  around 
the  bend  of  the  river.  I  may  further  remark  that  the 
distance  to  Blairsville  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskemine- 
tas  on  the  north  side  is  46  miles;  and  that  the  present 
location  by  the  tunnel  route  to  the  same  place  is  but  43| 
miles. 

A  few  contracts  have  as  yet  to  be  entered  into,  but  in 
all  such  cases  I  have  made  a  liberal  estimate.  A  sum  of 
§10,000  is  added  to  cover  incidental  expenses  of  super- 
intendance,  &c. 

It  remains  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  whole  line  uff- 
der  my  care  and  to  submit  some  remarks  in  relation 
thereto.  Respecting  the  actual  amount  of  work  done, 
yovL  have  a  detailed  statement  in  my  last  estimates;  a 
correct  schedule  is  annexed,  showing  the  whole  amount 
of  each  contract,  witli  the  contractors  names,  &c. 

An  eiToneous  idea  is  somewhat  prevalent  in  this  sec- 
tion of  country,  respecting  the  inteniiption  of  the  river 
trade,  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of  the  dams,  above 
mentioned.     Were  such  the  fact,  no  liberal  mind  would 
cavil  on  reflecting  upon  the  vast  importance  of  the  ca- 
nal to  every  part  of  the  state,  but  particularly  to  this 
highly  favoured  manufacturing  district.     Partial   and 
momentary  inconveniences  ouglit  at  all  times  to  give 
place  to  general  and  permanent  benefits.     Indeed,  I 
must  acknowledge,  I  know  of  no  intelligent  citizen, 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  this  suliject,  but  has 
«mhesitatingly  declared  in  favour  of  submitting,  all  na- 
tural advantages  towards  the  completion  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal.     In  the  mean  time  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  where  persons  trading  on  the  river  might 
be  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  an  uninterrupted  navi- 
gation at  the  seasons  of  high  water,  (should  the  legisla- 
tive wisdom  of  the  state  deem  it  advisable,)  locks  might 
be  constructed  at  a  moderate  expense,  adjoining  the 
dams,  to  communicate  immediately  with  the  channel  of 
the  river.    But  if  any  part  of  the  state  is  eventually  to  be 
benefitted  by  the  canal,  I  say  without  fear  of  reasonable 
contradiction,  there  is  none  can  be  more  advantaged  by 
its  completion  than  the  numerous  enterprising  manufac- 
turers in  this  vicinity.     AVhen  the  canal  shall  be  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  the  Kiskeminetas  salt  merchants  will 
no  longer  complain  of  an  uncertain  facility  to  a  good 
market,  nor  will  the  transient  passenger  witness  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  salt  under  roof  for  miles  along  the 
the  river,  owing  to  an  uncertain  river  navigation;  be- 
sides the  innumerable  coat  ])its  in  this  neighbourhood 
must  then  become  a  source  of  profitable  trade  to  a  hard}' 
and  honest  portion  of  our  citizens.     Markets  v/ill  also  be 
equalized  to  our  farmers  and  manufacturers  to  an  incal- 
culable extent.     And  in  addition,  the  surplus  water  re- 
tained by  the  dams  can  be  converted  into  a  productive 
revenue  to  the  state,  by  the  superabundance  of  water 
POWER  whicli  may  be  rented  to  industrious  capital- 
ists. 
To  <JwelI  upon  the  muncrous  advantages  to  be  deriv- 


ed from  a  steady  communication  between  all  parts  OS 
the  state  would  be  superfluous  on  the  present  occasion.- 
However,  even  the  completion  of  tlie  line  between' 
Johnstown  and  Pittsburg,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  con- 
vince evciy  friend  to  the  interests  of  this  state,  that 
Pennsylvania  is  destined  to  be  the  key  stone,  in  the  arch 
of  our  agricultural  and  manufacturing  confederacy.  The 
majestic  forests  upon  the  Chesnut  ridge,  and  Laurel 
hill,  which  at  present  exhibit  but  an  unimpi'oved  soil, 
must  by  the  extension  of  our  cal^al  line,  in  all  probabili- 
ty be  the  market  of  supply  for  tirnberj  staves,  &.c.  to 
many  foreign  nations. 

Respecting  the  two  dams  first  put  under  contract, 
they  were  until  the  middle  of  October,  under  a  i-apid 
advancement,  toward  completion;  no  doubt  could  be 
entertained,  at  that  period,  but  the  work  of  both  would 
be  completed,  by  the  stipulated  time.  But  the  latter 
part  of  October,  the  whole  month  of  November,  and  up 
to  the  present  date,  the  weather  has  been  unusually  un- 
favourable. Tiie  heavy  rains,  and  consequently  freshets 
in  the  river,  have  not  only  retarded  the  work  generally, 
but  the  flood  that  happened  upon  the  7th  of  November, 
raising  the  river  nearly  10  feet  perpendicularly,  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  did  considerable  injiuy,  to  each  of 
these  works,  but  more  especially  to  dam  No.  1.— ^This 
flood  took  oft' near  200  feet  of  the  north  end,  that  was 
raised  to  a  considerable  height.  The  actual  damage  to 
the  contractors,  couM  not  be  less  than  SoQCO.  The  part 
of  the  dam  thus  injured,  would  have  been  in  five  or  six 
days  more  of  good  weather,  secured  from  danger.  How 
far  the  contractors  should  be  reheved  in  this  case  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say,  but  in  justice  to  tliem,  I  am  free  tO' 
state  that  they  prosecuted  their  work  with  diligence,, 
activity  and  great  energj'.  Nor  did  they  relax  their  ex- 
ertions, in  consequence  of  this  disaster,  but  prosecuted 
the  work  with  increased  vigour,  and  in  two  weeks  by 
great  exertions  and  expense,  had  once  more  a  prospect, 
of  repairing  the  injury  and  completing  theu-  contr,act..^ 
At  this  critical  period,  a  second  flood  succeeded,  as  sud- 
den, and  of  greater  magnitude,  frustrated  their  hopes, 
and  swept  away  what  was  placed  in  tlie  former  breach. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  especially,  as  the  rain 
continues,  at  this  time,  and  the  flood  is  still  increasing,' 
I  should  recommend  a  suspension,  of  the  work  upon 
the  dams,  until  a  more  favourable  season; — The  other 
contracts,  might  have  been  completed  by  the  proper 
time,  but  as  one  part  of  the  line  is  of  no  consequence 
without  the  whole,  it  will  probably  be  better  to  let  tlie 
contractoi-s  do  as  they  think  proper  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
secution of  their  contracts,  during  the  unfavoui-able 
season. 

The  contractors  upon  tlie  last  letting,  haTe  ihostly 
commenced  operations,  a  great  proportion  of  the  giiih- 
bing  has  been  done,  on  the  different  contracts.  The 
contractors  of  the  tunnel,  have  commenced  work;  they 
have  excavated  to  the  solid  rock,  upon  each  end.  Their 
present  prospects  are  highly  favourable. 

It  can  almost  be  calculated  to  a  certainty,  that  the 
canal  will  be  completed  to  Blairsville,  by  November, 
1828,  for  this  season,  in  the  space  of  four  months,  al- 
though the  weather  has  proved  uncommonly  unfavoura- 
ble for  canal  operations,  considerable  more  than  one  half 
the  work  has  been  done  upon  the  line  first  put  under 
contract. 

All  of  which  is  respectfullv  submitted, 

ALONZO  LIVERMORE,  Engineer^ 
December  10,  1827. 

LONGEVITY.— 1810, 

Died  on  the  third  of  last  month,  aflf;p  a  few  days  ill- 
ness, GEORGE  WARNER,  in  thc  ninctyninth  year  of  liis 

He  was  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  came  to-  this 
country  in  the  year  1726,  when  it  was  a  mere  wilderness, 
in  comparison  to  what  it  now  is. 

About  eighty  passengers  came  with  him,  chiefly  from 
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Herefordshire  and  StafFordsliire,  in  a  ship  whereof 

Dicks,  was  master,  from  Bristol,-  they  were  chiefly 
farmere  and  industrious  mechanics:  amonp  them  were 
William  Shipley,  Thomas  Tatnal,  William  Taylor,  and 
others,  who  settled  at  Derby,  Chester,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ofBrandywine  creek.  In  tlie  former  of  these 
places  Taylor  commenced  business;  and  made  the  first 
pair  of  Smith's  bellows,  that  was  manufactured  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

'  At  the  time  of  their  aiTival,  the  small  pox  rag-ed  on 
board  the  ship,  which  alarmed  tlie  town,  as  it  was  then 
called,  so  much  that  the  people  assembled  and  ordered 
her  off,  upon  which  she  proceeded  as  low  as  the  Swedes 
church,  where  they  landed,  and  were  received  by  one 
Barnes,'  who  treated  them  with  a  little  of  the  first  rum 
George  Warner  had  ever  heard  of  or  seen,  and  which 
on  sipping  it  only,  he  thought  was  a  dangerous  thing, 
that  would  burn  up  his  entrails. 

From  this  landing  they  were  conducted  by  Barnes,  to 
the  Blue  house  tavern,  in  South  street,  through  swamps 
and  high  forest  trees,  in  which  he  observed  no  houses, 
but  plenty  of  game.  When  they  recovered  of  the  small 
pox,  they  were  in  like  manner  conducted,  without  see- 
ing a  house,  to  the  Boatswain  and  Calltavenii  near  the 
Drawbridge,  lately  kept  by  Peter  Evans,  nOw  the  to- 
bacco manufactory  of  Levi  Garrett;  from  this  house 
southward  to  the  Swedes  church,  he  found  but  3  or  4 
xirveUing's,  with  small  lots,  without  fences  and  the  trees 
.cleared  round  them— his  first  walk  to  the  northward  was 
■near  the  river  side  up  to  Market  street,  in  which  dis- 
tance, were  the  only  two  wharves  within  the  hmits  of 
•Philadelphia,  one  belonging  to  Anthony  Morris,  and 
one  to  the  estate  of  the  late  William  Allen. 

In  proceeding  westwai-d  through  the  market,  he  found 
the  street  paved  about  the  court  house,  which  were  the 
only  street  pavements  in  town,  the  market  house  then 
extended  but  half  a  square  westward  of  Second  street. 

Between  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  he  met  a  drunken 
woman;  as  he  had  never  before  seen  such  an  object, 
she  surprised  him  so  much  with  her  wild  capers,  that 
he  was  induced  to  cross  from  the  south  to  the  north  side 
of  the  street  to  give  her  elbow-room;  this  walk  he  con- 
tinued to  the  middle  ferry,  on  Schuylkill,  and  as  far  up 
the  river,  as  the  burial  ground,  which  on  enquiry,  he 
found  belonged  to  Friends,  in  Avhich  the  first  settlers 
amongst  them,  who  lived  about  Merion,  &;c.  buried 
their  dead.  . 

From  this  walk  he  returned  to  his  lodging,  adminng 
all  round  him,  the  high  forest  trees,  in  Market  street, 
which  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  to 
Delaware  Ninth  street. 

To  repeat  more  of  his  knowledge  of  the  city  would 
fill  too  much  of  thy  paper— It  will,  therefore,  suffice 
simply  to  mention,  that  his  memory,  which  remained 
perfect,  qualified  him  to  give  clear  evidence,  on  his  affir- 
mation, within  the  last  year  of  his  life,  on  trials  for  land 
before  the  Com-t  and  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

His  sight,  for  several  years  befpre  his  departure,  be- 
.  came  dim,  and  he  was  somewhat  hard  of  hearing. 

Under  all  these  disadvantages,  this  venerable  old  gen- 
tleman was  cheerful,  and  happy  in  detaifing  to  the  chil- 
dren of  liis  relations  and  friends,  anecdotes  of  their  fa- 
thers and  mothers,  after  he  had  out-lived  every  man, 
woman  and  child  that  he  knew  in  tlie  days  of  his  youth. 

[Poulson. 

ERRATA. 

Our  readers  ai'c  desired  to  correct  the  following  typo- 
graphical errors  in  the  letter  from  Chester  county,  in  our 
last  number. 

Page  364,  for  "  you  may  stand  on  the  top  of  Os- 
borne's hill,  or  the  place,"  &c.  read  at  the  place. 

Page  365,  for  "  West  Chester  is  situated  about  ten 
miles,"  &.C.  read  <wo  miles;  for  "Darlington's  Florida 
Cestrica,"  read  Flonila  Cestrica;  for  "  bury  under  the 
plough,"  read  Jring  under,  &c.;  for  "wherem  requir- 
ed," read  whereuer;  366,  for  "  Sterdes,"  read  'Stj-odes;' 
for  "Pocopsan,"  read  'Pacopson.' 


The  Inspectors  of  the  Prison  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  present  the  following  tables  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  public.  The  number  of  persons  coiA- 
mitted  to  the  county  prison,  in  Arch  street,  for  the  year 
1823,  was  3582-;-two  thirds  of  whom  were  as  vagrants,' 
disorderly  persons  and  disturbers  of  the  peaceJ.  To 
this  cause  is  to  be  attributed  the  quantum  of  disease 
which  prevailed  in  that  institution  during  the  last 
yesir. 

The  diseases  and  Deaths  which  occurred  in  each  month  of. 
the  year  1823,  in  the  Penitentiary,  or  Walnut  street 
Prison,  were  as  follows: 


b  b' 


Months. 


Jaaary 

Februai-y 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Total.......... ..414  21 


22 

2 

21 

2 

33 

2 

35 

2 

27 

] 

47 

9 

65 

0 

44 

0 

39 

4 

21 

0 

14 

1 

46 

5 

Diseases. 

Asthma 

Bleeding  at  Nose 

Consumption 

Debihty 

Diarrhoea 

[Dropsy 

Fever,  Bilious 

! —  Remittent 

Typhus     , 

Inflammation  of  the  7 
Breast  5 

Small  Pox 


I 
i 

2 

r 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 
1 

2 

1 


Total.;.;::.., 21 


Of  whom  there  ibere: 

niSEASES.  DEATHS." 

Males, 382  18 

Females, 32  3 

Totals 414  21 


The  diseases  and  deaths  which  ociiurred  in  eaeh  ihdnth  of 
the  year  1823,  in  the  County  Prison  of  city  arid  comity 
of  Philadelphitt,  in  Arch  street,  were  as  follows: 


Months. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Totals. 


^  b 

b 

i  f 

Diseases. 

1 

Co 

51     5 

Consumption 

3 

52     8 

Debihty 

4 

70  10 

Diarrhoea 

t 

36    6 

Dysentery 

2 

58    2 

Fever 

5 

52     1 

Inflammatory 

2 

1R     9 

2 
1^ 

m 

53     4 
fii  n 

38    2 

Inflammation  of  the  > 
Lungs                    5 

12' 

38    3 

59    9 

Intoxication- 

2 

: 

Jaundice 

1 

604  63 

Mania  a  potu 
Pleurisy 

1 
1' 

Small  Pox 

5 

Xeta! 

63 

Of  whom  there  were: 

DISEASES.  DEATHS.^ 

Males,... 452  53 

Females, 152  10 


Total. 


.604 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

William  Perm's  Second  Voyageto Pennsylvania — YtlhvC' 
Fever — State  of  the  Colony — Disagreement  between 
the  Provinces — Indian  Affairs — New  Constitution— 
Penn  returns  to  England — Hamilton  Governor — The 
lower  counties  again  separate — Dissentions- — Governor 
Hamilton  dies—'Edward  Shippen,  President,  and  the 
Council, 


These  wiere  the  first  objects  that  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  which  William  Penn  convened 
immediately  upon  his  arrival.  He  had  sailed  from  Eng- 
land in  September  1699,  with  his  second  wife  and  his 
children;  but  he  did  not  land  until  after  a  tedious  voy- 
age of  nearly  three  months.  Fortunate,  indeed,  it  was 
for  him,  for  had  he  arrived  sooner,  he  might  have  fallen 
a  victim  of  the  yellow  fever.  It  had  been  imported 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  had  occasioned  a  considerable 
mortality.  In  later  times,  that  city  was  visited  by  the 
same  plague  in  the  most  dreadful  manner,  and  it  then 
earned  off,  as  it  did  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  but  then,  as  afterwards, 
the  cold  weather  put  a  stop  to  its  destructive  progress. 

Penn  was  received  in  his  province  with  so  much  tne 
^eater  pleasure  as  it  was  firmly  believed,  that  he  came 
with  tl^e  determination  of  spending  there  the  reniain- 
sder  of  his  life.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  find  among 
his  planters  that  warm  feeling  of  affection,  and  that  un- 
bounded confidence  by  which  he  had  been  enabled, 
when  among  them  the  first  time,  to  lead  them  entirely 
according  to  his  will.  Many  stj-angers  and  foreigners 
had  come  into  the  country,  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  two  colonies  war,  rather  loosened  than  stf-engthcned 
by  the  government  of  the  Quakers,  C.nd  they  themselves, 
by  Penn's  fifteen  years  absence,  and  by  the  conduct  of 
his  and  the  king's  lieutenants,  had  been  in  a  degree 
alienated  from  him;  many  things  were  wanting  in  the 
laws  of  the  province,  and  the  property  of  tlie  land  own- 
ers was  not  yet  fully  secured.  Penn  had  first  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  situation  qf  his  colonics,  and 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  inhabitants,  and  tluieforc 
hot  much  was  done  by  the  legislature  at  their  first  meet- 
ings. At  last,  he  found  it  necessary  to  conform  to  their 
ideas  and  wishes;  after  all  he  showed  the  same  zeal  and 
disposition  as  formerly  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
tolonists.  His  speeches  to  the  legislature  were  friendly, 
tnild  and  Conciliating.  They  produced  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  different  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  first  assembl)'-,  which  met  in  January,  1700,  (2) 
had  principally  in  view  to  increase  the  severity  of  the 
laws  against  piracy,  and  the  violation  of  the  Briti,sh  sta- 
tutes concerning  navigation.  This  had  been  particular- 
ly enjoined  by  the  king  on  the  proprietors,  and  he  felt 
it  the  more  incumbent  upon  him  to  exert  himself  on 
this  subject,  in  order  to  preserve  the  newly  acquired  fa- 

1  1  Proud,  421.     Rush. 

2  1  Votes.     117. 


vor  of  the  Fmglish  government.  M.arkham's  son-in-law 
was  accused  of  being  one  of  the  principal  parties  con- 
cerned in  these  ofl'ences;  on  that  account  he  was  ex- 
pelled the  house,  prosecuted  and  imprisoned,  and  wa3 
only  liberated  on  his  father-in-law  becoming  bail  for  his 
appearance.  Of  the  offence  of  carrying  on  a  contra- 
band trade,  the  legislature  declared  the  province  en- 
tirely clear,  and  Penn  himself  appeared  convinced  of 
the  innocence  of  the  inhabitants,  and  willingly  sent  their 
justification  to  England,  which,  however,  could  not  be 
complete,  as  the  inquiiy  which  had  been  set  on  foot  had 
been  broken  off  before  it  was  elided.     (1) 

The  proprietor  now  beheved  that  every  thing  was 
prepared  for  introducing  a  new  form  of  government, 
which  should  be  free  from  the  defects  of  the  former 
ones,  and  impart  streng-th  as  well  as  unity  to  the  admi- 
nistration. He,  therefore,  in  May  1700,  called  an  ex- 
traordinary meeting  of  the  assembly,  which  was  also 
extraordinary  in  these  respects,  that  it  consisted  of  a 
larger  number  of  members  than  those  which  preceded 
it,  and  held  a  session  of  unusual  length.  (2)  iBefore 
this  assembly  he  laid  his  new  charter,  on  which  there 
were  long  deliberations  and  joint  as  well  as  separate 
discussions  between  the  two  houses.  Although  they 
were  agi-eed  as  to  the  main  object,  yet  this  weighty 
matter  was  not  carried  through  in  this  session,  tlie  legis- 
lature was  dissolved,  and  even  the  ensuing  general  as- 
sembly, which  met  in  October  of  the  same  year,  did  not 
accomphsh  the  work;  but  brought  it  nearer  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

This  assembly  was  held  at  New  Castle,  probably  with 
a  view  to  gain  over  the  lower  counties,  and  consisted 
of  twenty-four  members.  To  the  principal  object  of 
this  meeting,  were  added  those  of  completing  a  code 
of  laws,  securing  tlie  titles  to  landed  property,  and 
granting- an  aid  for  the  support  of  government.  The 
formation  of  the  code  was  carried  on  with  gi-eat  zeal 
aiid  with  the  best  effect;  but  less  so  the  new  form  of 
government  which  was  drawn  up  by  a  joint  committee 
of  the  two  houses  and  submitted  to  discussion.  There 
was  found  at  tlie  very  threshhold,  a  dangerous  impedi- 
ment in  the  question  which  was  now  generally  discuss- 
ed, whether  the  act  of  the  union  of  the  two  colonics 
was  yet  in  force  ^  The  lower  counties  were  willing  to 
acknowledge  it,  provided  an  equal  freedom  was  sc«.uied 
to  them;  by  which  they  understood  that  they  should 
always  have  in  the  legislature  an  equal  number  of  re- 
presentatives with  Pennsylvania,  a  pretension  which  the 
evident  prospect  of  an  increase  of  population  rendered 
even  then  inadmissible.  In  vain  did  the  proprietor  pro- 
pose a  middle  course.  To  prevent  an  immediate  repa- 
ration, it  became  necessary  to  postpone  the  decision  of 
the  question,  and  remain  satisfied  that  the  lower  coun- 
ties by  taking  part  in  tlie  legislation,  still  held  in  some 
manner  to  the  union. 

The  majority  of  the  house  of  assembly  was  now  will- 
ing to  adopt  a'newly  draughted  frame  of  government, 
but  as  it  was  laid  before  the  proprietary,  he  thought 
proper  to  dissolve  the  legislature.     Yet  they,  besides 


1  1     Votes.   117. 

2  This  assembly  met  on  the  10th  3d  month,  and  se- 
parated  on  the  8th,  4th  month.  [That  would  not  be 
tailed  a  long  session  at  the  present  time] 
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a  great  many  other  laws,  (1)  had  passed  an  important  act 
to  confirm  the  titles  of  the  land  owners,  and  had  \  otcd 
some  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  g-overnnicnt.  In  the 
discussions  on  this  last  subject,  the  disunion  which  pre- 
vailed between  the  two  colonies,  manifested  itself,  as 
they  voted  on  eveiy  question  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
at  last  it  was  agreed  to  lay  a  tax  of  one  j)enny  in  tlie 
pound  for  the  expenses  of  tlie  government  with  a  poll 
tax  of  six  shillings  per  head,  (2)  to  raise  £2000  for  the 
governor  by  another  poll  tax,  of  which  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia paid  more  than  one  halt;  and  Pennsylvania  more 
than  three  fourths.   (3) 

These  laws,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  provin- 
cial code,  were  chiefly  penal  laws;  the  remaipder  con- 
cerned the  police.  (4)  A  good  law  was  also  made  for 
the  protection  of  bound  servants,  (5)  and  others  for  the 
security  of  the  Indians,  and  the  regulation  for  the  trade 
with  them.  (6)  A  proposition  which  was  made  for  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  the  negroes  was  not  carried  into 
effect  until  a  later  period,  although  William  Penn  had 
warmly  exerted  himself  at  the  meeting  of  the  Quakers, 
as  well  in  favour  of  the  Indians  as  the  negro  slaves. — 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  that  a  meeting  of 
tvorship  should  be  held  every  month  for  the  latter,  and 
he  undertook  himself  to  estabhsh  more  ft-cquent  meet- 
ings with  the  Indians.   (7) 

A  second  session  of  the  same  assembly  was  convened 
for  the  sole  object  of  obtaining  aid  of  £350  sterhng  to 
the  government;  but  partly  because  the  people  were 
already  too  much  loaded  with  impositions,  and  partly 
because  the  neighbouring  colonies  did  not  contribute 
their  shares,  the  assembly  would  not  grant  this  tax, 
and  the  subject  was  postponed  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  legislature.  (8)  Penn  did  not  press  farther  this  re- 
quisition in  the  king's  name,  which,  in  fact,  was  op- 
posed to  the  pacific  principles  of  the  Quakers,  and  to 
the  main  object  of  the  foundation  of  their  colony,  and 
perhaps,  had  been  suggested  by  their  enemies  at  court. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  set  on  foot  friendly  negotiations 
with  the  Indians,  and  concluded  at  Philadelpliia,  in 
April,  1701,  a  formal  treaty  of  amity  and  conmierce  (9) 
with  the  numerous  chiefs  and  deputies  of  the  Susque- 


1  The  whole  number  of  laws  passed  during  William 
Penn's  second  residence  in  Pennsylvania,  exceeded  one 
hundred^  of  which  the  greatest  number  were  enacted 
during  the  session  at  New  Castle. 

2  In  the  preceding  assembly  a  tax  of  four  pence  in 
the  pound,  and  a  capitation  of  twenty -four  shillings  hod 
been  demanded,  which  were,  hov/ever,  refused.  1  Votes, 
122. 

3  1  Votes,  139. 

4  One  of  them  according  to  Quaker  principles,  de- 
clared health-di-inking  to  be  a  punishable  offence;  ano- 
ther laid  a  heavy  penalty  on  the  grievous  sins  of  cursing 
and  swearing.  He  who  was  convicted  of  it  the  fourth 
time,  washable  to  a  very  heavy  fine,  or  was  condemned 
to  hard  labour,  declared  a  common  curser  and  swear- 
er, and  the  court  might  sentence  him  to  receive 
twenty-one  lashes  fourtimesa  year,  during  seven  _years; 
also  against  challenging  to  fight  a  duel,  a  severe  impri- 
sonment and  a  fine  of  £20  were  inflicted.  Law,  c.  44, 
45.  82. 

5  Laws,  c.  49.  [Galloway's  laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
page  7. 

6  No  man  could  purchase  lands  of  the  Indians,  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  proprietary;  no  foreigner  could 
trade  with  them;  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  selling  them  spirituous  liquors. 

7  1  Proud,  423. 

8  1  Votes,  141. 

9  This  treaty  is  recorded  in  1  Proud,  428—433. — 
Every  thing  that  it  contains  is  highly  favourable  to  both 
parties.  In  one  of  the  articles  the  Indians  acknowk'<lgc 
the  supremacy  of  the  crown  of  England,  not  indeed,  to 
hold  them  in  subjection,  but  to  protect  them  against  the 
Frenph. 


hainiah  and  of  the  Minquay  or  Conestogo  Indians,  to 
whom  were  joined  the  Shawancse,  the  Kanhawas,  inha- 
biting the  head  of  Potomack,  and  the  Five  Nations;  by 
which  treat}-  he  certainly  promoted  not  a  little  the  safe- 
ty of  his  colony,  and  probably  rendered  an  essential  ser- 
vice to  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

William  Peim's  situation  now  became  uncomfortable, 
in  consequence  of  the  news  that  he  received  from  his 
friends  in  England.  The  enemies  of  the  Quakers,  and 
perhaps,  Ills  own  personal  enemies,  had  improved  the' 
time  of  his  absence,  in  order  to  prejudice  the  king 
against  the  propi-ietaiy  government  in  the  colonies.  The 
king,  as  well  as  his  ministers,  did  not  see  without  appre- 
hension their  rapid  Increase,  and  began  to  fear  lest  they 
should  become  too  powerful  for  the  crown;  therefore 
it  was  tliought  advisable  to  convert  them  into  royal  go- 
vernments, and  to  purchase  off  the  propi'ietary  interests. 
A  bill  to  tliat  eflect  was,  in  fact,  brought  into  the  house 
of  lords.  When  the  owners  of  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  there  were  many  in  England,  particularly  among 
the  Quakers,  came  to  be  informed  of  this,  they  petition- 
ed the  parliament  against  the  measure,  and  begged  at 
least  that  time  should  be  allowed  for  Penn  to  come  ovei^ 
and  defend  his  right.  They  therefore  urged  his  speedy 
return,  the  necessity  of  which  Le  himself  perceived,  al- 
thoug'h  this  request  came  upon  him  at  a  most  inconve- 
nient time.  He  immediately  convened  the  legislature 
to  meet  on  the  16th  September,  1701;  having  a  gi-eat 
deal  of  business  to  transact  with  them,  and  much  that  re- 
quired to  be  completed.  The  number  of  representa- 
tives in  the  assembly  consisted  of  twenty-four,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  resolution  taken  at  New  Castle.  In  his 
opening-  speech  he  declared  to  them  the  melancholyne- 
cesslty  he  was  under  of  leaving  the  province;  that  their 
own  welfare.  Indeed,  required  it,  but  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  return,  and  settle  his  family  and  posterity  in 
the  province.  (1)  He  invited  them  to  find  some  suita- 
ble expedient  and  provision  whereby  he  mig'ht  secure 
their  privileges  and  property,  and  effect  a  neai-er  union 
of  their  interests.  Then  he  particularly  recommended  tO 
them  a  new  royal  requisition  of  £350  sterling,  in  aid  of 
the  frontier  province  of  New  York,  and  praised  the  trea- 
ty which  the  governor  of  that  colony  had  made  with  the 
Five  Nations,  and  which  was  advantageous  to  Pennsylva- 
nia. (2)  He  was  induced  to  this  as  much  by  prudence, 
as  by  liis  devotion  to  the  king,  whom  he  hoped  thereby 
to  incline  more  favourably  to  him.- 

The  assembly's  answer  to  this  speech  V'as  couched  in 
the  most  respectful  and  affectionate  language.  They 
immediately  prepared  an  address,  in  which  they  set 
forth  in  detail  their  wants  and  wishes.  These  related 
particularly  to  tlie  appointmeat  of  a  lieirtenant  governor 
in  his  absence,  the  security  of  their  land  titles,  and  the 
allowance  connected  with  them  (3)  which  they  claimed 
by  virtue  of  the  governor's  promise.  They  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  patent  office,  and  that  the  quit- 
rents  should  be  made  redeemable.  The  lower  counties 
in  the  twenty-one* articles  of  which  this  address  consist- 
ed, had  asked  much  for  themselves  in  du-ect  opposition 
to  the  proprietary's  interest,  (4)  nevertheless  he  grant- 
ed the  most  of  what  was  asked,  and  refused  only  some 
mijust  demands,  and  some  others  with  which  the  legis- 
lature had  no  right  to  intei-fere,asthey  merely  concern- 
ed the  contracts  between  the  proprietary  and  the  pur- 
chasers of  lands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assembly  in- 
sisted on  all  their  demands  being   granted,  although 

1  He  took  his  wife  and  children  with  him  to  Eng- 
land. 

2  1  Votes,  143. 

3  [Often  for  every  hundred  acres.] 

4  They  asked  that  William  Penn  should  gr.-int  them 
lands  in  ftiture,  as  the  Duke  of  York  had  done,  at  tlie 
I'ate  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  a  lot  of  one  hundred  acres. 
This,  as  well  as  the  redemption  of  the  quit-rents  was  re- 
fused; the  latter  under  the  pretext  that  it  had  been  once 
ofiered  to  them,  and  v,-as  not  accepted. 
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Penn  showed  so  much  complaisr.nce  to  them,  as  to  in- 
cite them  to  iiomimite  themselves  his  lieutenant,  which, 
however,  they  modestly  dechned.  (1) 

The  laws  were  several  times  revised  by  the  assembly, 
and  in  many  respects  altered;  it  is,  liowever,  difficult 
to  decide,  whether  this  revised  code  did  less  honour  to 
the  present  or  to  the  former  assembly.  While  they 
were  debating  on  a  bill  to  confirm  the  laws  at  New  Cas- 
tle, and  the  majority  of  the  votes  appeared  to  be  in  fa- 
vour of  it;  the  misunderstanding;  between  the  represen- 
tations of  the  two  colonies,  was  ag-ain  revived,  with  more 
violence  than  ever,  so  tliat  several  of  the  members  for 
the  lower  counties  left  the  house.  Nothing  less  than 
Penn's  earnest  interference  and  the  weight  of  his  cha- 
racter would  have  prevented  an  open  rupture.  lie  pro- 
mised to  agree  to  tlie  separation  of  the  two  colonies,  if 
■thereafter,  they  should  insist  upon  it.  But  the  bitter 
feelings  were  not  extinguislied;  and  now  tlicre  was  an 
^  end  of  the  good  understanding  between  Penn  and  his 
.assembly,  and  the  haste  with  which  it  was  necessary  to 
iCaiTy  through  everything,  by  no  means  contributed  to 
restore  it.  The  principal  difference,  at  last,  was  on  the 
subject  of  the  indemnity  demanded  by  those  who  had 
received  less  than  their  full  measure  of  land.  Penn's 
benevolent  propositions  were  rejected,  and  tlie  whole 
of  the  first  pretensions  was  insisted  on.  The  Pennsyl- 
vanians  now  themselves,  wished  for  a  separation  from 
the  lower  counties,  and  the  representatives  of  the  latter 
returned  to  their  homes,  William  Penn,  unwilling  to  see 
his  hopes  vanish,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  about 
to  sail  for  another  country,  called  the  remainder  to  his 
house,  where  he  let  them  deliberate,  after  confirming 
several  laws,  he  presented  to  them  the  new  chai'ter,  in 
lieu  of  that  whicli  in  May  1700,  had  been  delivered  up 
to  him  by  the  legal  majority,  by  which  charter  Pennsyl- 
vania continued  to  be  ruled  until  her  separation  from 
Great  Britain. 

Such  was  tlie  leave  which  "N^'^illiam  Penn  on  the  28th 
of  October,  1701,  took  of  Iiis  province,  which  had  pro- 
mised itself  so  much  felicity  from  his  presence. 
There  could  not  have  been  a  more  Satisfactory  compen- 
sation for  the  displeasure  he  had  experienced,  than  that 
which  he  received  when  he,  at  last,  was  infoi-med  that 
both  houses  had  declared  in  writing  at  the  foot  of  the 
instrument,  that  they  received  it  with  g-ratitude  from 
their  proprietary.  He  added  to  it  a  charter  for  Phila- 
delphia, which  was  now  become  so  considerable  as  to 
be  erected  into  a  city;  and  he  immediately  appointed  a 
council  of  state  for  the  province  and  lower  counties;  on 
whom,  together  with  the  lieutenant  governor,  he  con- 
ferred the  executive  authority.  He  bestowed  the  office 
of  lieutenant  govei-nor  on  Andrew  Hamilton,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  East  New  Jersey,  who,  for  several  years 
had  been  at  thehead  of  the  province.   (2) 

CHAP.  vni. 

77te  lower  Counties  q.gain  separate.  Bissenf'tons  in  the 
Province.  Deutlt  of  Governor  Hamilton.  John' Evans 
succeeds  him.  IJis  character  and  conduct.  False  alarm 
at  New  Castle.  James  Logan  accused  of  participation 
in  these  proceedings.  Strong  opposition  led  hi/  the 
Speaker,  Datnd  Lloyd.  Hemon.strance  to  IVilliarn 
Perm.     Imprudence  of  that  measure. 

The  new  charter  which  Pennsylvania  received  on 
Penn's  departui-e,  was  in  many  respects  similar  to  their 
former  constitution,  and  in  many  others  difl'ered  from  it. 
The  people  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  electing  the 


1  1  Votes,  145—153.  348.  and  Segg.  2  Proud,  ap- 
pendix, 40.  Franklin's  Review,  40.  [30  American  edi- 
tion.] 

2  1  Votes,  154—164.  Ibid,  appendix,  :^''\— 1 
Proud,  439,  and  Segg.  Franklin's  Review,  '  ^f?2 
American  edition.]  Ebeling's  Geog.  an<l  Histo^^^'  ^"*{e 
U.S.  vol.  5,  p.  179.  -e  found  J, 


council,  which,  though  it  continued  to  be  a  part  of  the 
legislature,  was  no  longer  a  representative  body,  but 
was  entirely  dependent  on  the  proprietary,  who  by  that 
means  had  a  decisive  influence  in  the  legislature,  and 
the  executive  power  rested  entirely  upon  him.  On  the 
other  side,  among  many  privileges,  the  house  of  assem- 
bly hadtiie  right  to  originate  laws  secured  to  them;  so 
that  on  the  whole,  the  people  gained  more  than  they 
lost.  Here  Penn  shewed  as  much  by  his  adherence  to 
liis  fixed  and  unalterable  S3'stem  of  religious  toleration 
as  by  the  c:cctive  and  otlicr  franchises  which  he  granted 
to  the  people,  that  he  had  remained  true  to  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  wliicli  he  had  formerly  maintained  in 
Ills  excellent  work  on  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple.  (1) 

The  lower  counties,  however,  unanimously  rejected 
the  new  charter.  This  was  only  a  continuation  of  their 
former  conduct,  and  must  not  be  ascribed  to  their  saga- 
city in  foreseeing  the  endless  disputes  that  might  be  ex^ 
pected  from  the  union  of  two  provinces  so  little  likely 
to  coalesce ;  while  there  was  no  third  power  above  tliem, 
to  restrain  their  passions  and  maintain  peace  and  har- 
mony between  tliem.  Penn  himself  who  foresaw  that 
this  separation  was  at  hand,  had  inserted  an  article  in 
his  charter  to  provide  in  such  case  for  the  preservation 
of  their  rig'iits  and  liberties.    (2) 

Amidst  this  division  of  opinions,  William  Penn  left 
the  province.  The  short  administration  of  Hamilton 
was  not  able  to  reconcile  them,  although  he  made  it  his 
principal  business;  the  Pennsylvanians  themselves  until 
some  time  after  his  death,  which  happened  In  Feb.  1703, 
could  not  convene  an  assembly  for  their  province;  it 
met  under  Edward  Shippen,  president  of  the  council, 
but  their  proceedings  were  by  no  means  unanimous. 
Their  first  resolution  was  a  declaration  of  their  rights, 
more  defined,  and  at  the  same  time  more  extensive  than 
the  charter  allowed,  while  the  president  did  not  think 
himself  authorised  to  concur  with  them  in  that  mea- 
sure.  (3) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  tlie  new  gov- 
ernor, John  Evans,  ariived  from  England,  and  immedi- 
ately called  together  in  April,  an  assembly  consisting  of 
the  members  of  the  two  provinces,  whom  he  was  dis- 
posed to  consider  as  still  united.  They  all  met  in  the 
council  room,  where  Evans  in  his  speech  to  them,  in- 
sisted much  on  their  union,  with  which  the  territorial 
representatives  now  appeared  satisfied,  but  those  of 
Pennsylvania  refused.  (4)  It  was  no  favorable  omen 
that  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  administration  he  found 
liimself  entirely  deceived  in  a  point  of  so  much  impor- 
tance. 

John  Evans  was  a  young  man,  uncommonly  active 
and  zealous  in  all  matters  in  which  the  proprietary's  in- 
terests were  concerned;  he  wanted  neither  wit  nor  ta- 
lents, but  he  was  deficient  in  experience,  in  prudence, 
and  in  kno\>ledge  of  mankind;  he  did  not  take  any 
pains  to  study  the  opinions  and  inchnations  of  those 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  govern;  and  his  private  life, 
even  setting  aside  his  nocturnal  parties  in  which  he  free- 
ly indulged  in  tlic  pleasures  of  the  table,  was  too  strongly 
opposed  to  the  principles  and  habits  of  the  sober  and 
moral  Quakci's,  who  could  not  remain  indifferent  to  such 
an  offensive  beginning  of  his  government,  and  he  was 
led  at  last  into  such  measures  as  entirely  lost  him  the 
favor  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  He  early  attached 
himself  to  the  interest  of  the  lower  counties,  and  indu- 
ced their  assembly  to  pass  laws,  which  had  no  other  ob- 
ject but  to  produce  disagreeable  effects  in  the  province. 
England  being-  then  at  war  with  France  and  Spain,  he 


1  The  people's  ancient  and  just  liberties  asserted. 
Lond.1670. 

2  [See  the  two  last  paragraphs  of  the  last  article  of 
the  charter.] 

3  1  Votes,   append,  xxv.   1.  Proud  456. 

4  1  Votes,    xxix.— 2.  Votes,  3. — Franklin'8  Review 
17.   [Am.  ed.  36.] 
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had  been  ordered  by  the  queen  to  I'alse  a  militia  in  Penn- 1  SO  much  violence.     These  assemblies  were  both  held 


sylvania,  but  in  his  attempt  to  do  it,  he  met  with  little 
success.  He  affected  to  treat  with  contempt  the  pacific 
principled  of  the  Quakers.  As  he  could  not  persuade 
them  to  give  up  those  principles,  he  bcthoug'ht  himself 
of  a  trick  to  lead  them  into  acts  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter. 

At  a  moment  when  such  a  tiling  was  least  expected, 
a  messenger  came  in  great  haste  from  New  Castle, 
spreading  ten-or  as  he  went  along,  with  the  news  that  an 
enemy's Ifleet  was  coming  up  the  river  Delaware.  The 
governor  with  his  confidential  friends  flew  to  ai-ms,  he 
rode  through  the  streets  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
summoning  to  his  assistance  all  persons  capable  ofbeai'- 
ing  arms.  The  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
but  ratlier  sought  their  safety  in  flight  by  land  or  water, 
than  in  preparing  for  defence.  A  great  part  of  the 
Quakere  did  not  forsake  their  usual  composure,  and  only 
four  of  them  were  found  who  had  recourse  to  arms. — 
The  stratagem,  how'ever,  was  soon  seen  through,  and 
recoiled  upon  its  inventors,  who  had  now  to  seek  their 
safety  from  the  fury  of  an  enraged  populace.  The  se- 
cretary of  the  province,  James  Logan,  a  man  of  great 
wit  and  learning,  although  he  belonged  to  the  Society 
of  Quakers,  lost  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  the  gover- 
nor, the  favor  of  the  people,  being  believed  to  have 
been  privy  to  this  affair,,  and  because  he  endeavored  to 
palliate  the  governor's  conduct. 

About  the  same  time,  governor  Evans  also  gave  great 
offence  to  the  merchants  of  the  province,  by  a  measure 
as  unwise  as  it  was  contrary  to  law.  He  had  authorised 
the  assembly  at  New  Castle,  to  erect  a  fort  near  the 
town,  where  it  could  be  but  of  little  use  to  the  safety  of 
the  two  provinces.  For  the  maintenance  of  this  fort, 
every  ship  sailing  up  the  river  and  not  belonging  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  shores,  was  obliged  to  deliver  there 
one  pound  of  gunpowder  for  each  ton  that  she  measured; 
arid  every  vessel  saihng  by  was  obliged  under  a  heavy 
penalt)-,  to  lay  to  and  report  herself.  This  illegal  ordi- 
nance was  earned  into  execution,  to  the  great  oppres- 
sion and  displeasure  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 
They  tried,  during  several  years,  every  lawful  means  to 
get  rid  of  this  grievance,  but  all  was  in  vain,  until  three 
spirited  Quakers,  among  whom  was  Kichard  Hill,  (1) 
who  from  his  youth  had  led  a  seafaring  life,  ventui'ed  in 
his  ship  to  pass  by  the  fort  without  coming  to  anchor, 
nay,  by  a  cunning-  stratagem,  enticed  its  commander  on 
board  of  their  vessel,  where  they  took  him  prisoner, 
and  delivered  him  up  to  Lord  Cornbury,  Vice  Admiral 
and  Governor  of  New  Jerse}^,  who  sent  him  home  with 
a.  severe  reprimand.     Hill,  not  contented  with  this  satiS' 


under  the  presidency  of  David  Lloyd,  their  speaker. 
He  was  a  lawyer,  who  in  the  early  times  of  the  colony- 
was  invested  with  the  office  of  attorney  general;  he  was 
much  esteemed  among  his  fellow  religionists,  not  only 
for  his  abilities,  but  also  for  hisintegi-ity;  as  a  politician, 
however,  he  was  much  better  qualified  to  keep  alive  the 
divisions  of  a  party  than  to  reconcile  them.   (1) 

The  first  assembly  was  already  for  the  reasons  before 
mentioned  in  a  state  of  unfriendly  disposition  towards 
the  lieutenant  governor,  which  soon  rose  into  bitterness 
on  both  sides.  According  to  the  usual  course  of  such 
passions,  it  became  impossible  for  them  to  act  in  con- 
cert for  the  general  good.  The  assembly,  it  is  true, 
granted  to  Evans  a  salary  of  £400,  (1)  but  renewed  their 
foiTTier  demand  for  the  confirmation  of  the  charter.  The 
Governor  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  obtain  for 
his  council  a  share  of  the  legislative  power.  But  the 
assembly  were  resolutely  opposed  to  this  diminution  of 
their  privileges ;  they  were  nevertheless,  equitable 
enough  to  remedy  a  defect  which  had  crept  into  the 
charter,  and  offered,  of  their  own  accord,  to  limit  the 
time  of  their  sittings  (which  it  felt  unlimited)  to  twenty 
days,  unless  it  should  be  enlarged  by  the  agreement  of 
bothbranchesof  the  legislature.  Instead  of  giving  his 
consent  to  this  proposition,  Evans  insisted  on  the  right 
of  proroguing  and  dissolving  the  legislative  body;  al- 
though he  suffered  the  matter  to  lie,  until  a  decision 
could  be  obtained  from  England. 

In  consequence  of  this  misunderstanding  and  of  a 
number  of  imtating  speeches  which  were  ascribed  to 
the  members  of  the  council,  the  legislature  entirely  lost 
their  temper:  the  assembly  not  only  postponed  all  busi- 
ness to  the  next  session,  on  pretence  of  an  indisposition 
of  the  lieutenant  governor,  but  resolved  on  making  a  re- 
monstrance to  tlie  proprietary,  which,  indeed,  contained 
some  well  founded  grievances  against  the  governor  and 
various  members  or  officers  of  the  government;  but  the 
remainder  was  filled  with  offensive  expressions  against 
William  Penn,  and  the  most  odious  complaints,  some 
of  which  were  unfounded,  others  exaggerated  and 
others  had  long  been  obliterated.   (1) 

The  language  of  that  instrument  was  not  that  of  open 
and  intrepid  defenders  of  the  pubhc  liberties,  but  the 
bitter  sa.-castic  language  of  long  subdued  anger.  Is  the 
cause  of  it  to  be  sought  in  the  new  pretension  of  the 
proprietor,  (not  however,  mentioned  in  the  remon- 
strance) to  confirm  the  laws  of  the  province,  before  they 
were  laid  before  the  king?  Or  in  the  not  quite  empty 
threat  that  he  had  made  to  give  up  the  colony  to  the 
crown?    The  assembly  onlj- caused  the  heads  of  their 


faction,  went  accompanied  with  a  great  number  of  the    grievances  to  be  inserted  in  tlie  journal,  and  refused  to 


Inhabitants  to  the  house  of  assembly,  and  laid  before 
them  a  solemn  complaint,  on  which  they  made  strong 
remonstrances  to  the  governor,  who  evaded  giving  an 
answer,  which  was  not,  however,  insisted  upon,  as  at 
that  time  much  heavier  charges  were  brought  forward 
against  the  government's  secretary,  James  Logan.   (2) 

These  things  took  place  in  the  year  1707,  under  tlie 
third  general  assembly,  which  was  convened  during 
governor  Evan's  administration.  In  that  assembly  the 
same  spirit  of  opposition  to  him  and  his  party  prevailed 
as  in  that  of  1704,  and  that  spirit  even  displayed  itself 
against  the  proprietor,  although  it  did  not  break  out  into 

1  He  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  but  settled  after- 
wards at  Philadelphia,  whei'e  he  married  the  daughter 
of  governor  Lloyd;  he  was  25  years  a  member  of  the 
council,  and  once  speaker  of  the  assembly,  afterwards 
he  held  the  office  of  land  commissioner,  and  at  last  filled 
a  judge's  scat.  He  was  held  in  great  esteem,  was  strong- 
ly attached  to  tiic  English  constitution,  to  the  laws  of 
the  province  and  the  principles  of  his  religious  society, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  presen-ation  of  all.  He 
died  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1729.   (Proud. ) 

2  2  Votes,  168.  Franklin's  Review  91.  (Am.  ed. 
p.)  1  Proud,  469—475. 


give  to  the  governor  and  to  seven  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, who  were  Quakers,  (2)  a  full  copy  of  their  remon- 
strance; but  this  was  not  so  much,  as  they  pretended. 


1  In  the  printed  articles,  even  the  different  char- 
ters which  had  been  granted  to  Pennsylvania,  were  as- 
cribed to  artifice  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor;  he  was 
accused  of  having  received  large  simts  during  his  last  re- 
sidence in  the  province,  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the 
colony,  to  the  obtaining  exemption  from  oaths,  &c.  while 
the  queen,  on  the  contrary,  had  declared  all  the  Quakers 
who  would  not  take  an  oath,  incapable  of  any  judicial 
office.  There  was  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  right 
given  to  Evans  in  his  instructions,  to  sumipon  the  legis- 
lature by  writs,  and  to  prorogue  and  dissolve  them. — 
There  might  be  also  a  couple  more  of  well  founded  com- 
plaints. In  the  part  of  this  instrament  g^ven  us  by  Frank- 
lin, which  was  published  with,  the  duect  view  to  give 
the  secret  history  of  the  state  offences  of  the  proprieta- 
ry from  t'ne  first  settlement  of  the  province,  they  complain 
also  a?  'the  great  increase  of  immorality  since  he  had 
sent'V  -.T  Evans,  and  his  own  eldest  son,  who  was  a  mem- 
ljr^.;iis,  :^g  council. 

•  fused;  ^gj^  of  them  as  Richard  Hill  and  others,  wera 
I  ofierecy.  ^^^  ^  league  with  the  governor. 
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in  orcler  to  spare  the  proprietor's  feelings,  as  lest  they 
should  displease  the  people  and  not  be  re-elected. 

This  remonstance  was  not  only  unjust,  but  also  unwise 
and  inconsiderate;  for  it  tended  to  produce  the  very 
steps  which  they  were  desirous  to  guard  against;  by 
provoking  the  proprietor  to  relinquish  a  troublesome 
and  ungrateful  province  to  the  crown  of  EngTand,  which 
had  long  wished  to  reposess  it.   (1) 

CHAP.  IX. 

Death  of  King  William.  William  Penn  iii  favour  with 
Queen  Anne.  Receives  the  remonstrance.  Logan's 
Speech  to  the  Assembly  in  answer  to  it.  Their  evasive 
reply.  New  Assembly.  New  parties.  L9gan  and 
IJoyd.  Disputes  in  the  Legislature.  The  Judiciary 
Question.  Complaints  against  Logan,  Evans  is  re- 
called. 

William  Penn,  since  his  return  to  England,  where  he 
an'ived  in  December,  170],  had  been  constantly  labour- 
ing to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  province,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  the  bill  brought  into  parliament  to 
destroy  her  constitution.  King  William  died  shortly  af- 
terwards, after  again  confirming  the  act  which  exempt- 
ed the  Quakers  from  the  obligation  of  taking  an  oath. 
(2)  Penn  got  into  great  favour  with  his  successor, 
queen  Anne,  so  that  he  frequently  went  to  coui-t,  and 
on  that  account  fixed  his  residence  at  Kensington,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  secure  to  the  Quakers  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights  as  men  and  citizens.  (3) 

About  this  time  and  under  these  c"u"cumstances,  he 
received  the  remonstrance  of  the  Pennsylvania  assem- 
bly, which  must  of  course,  have  been  doubly  wounding 
to  his  feelings.  It  was  handed  to  him  by  a  confidential 
friend  of  his  adversaries.  How  he  felt  on  this  occasion, 
appears  from  the  speech  made  by  his  lieutenant  govern- 
or to  the  assembly,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1705.  "The 
proprietary,"  said  he,  "  is  so  far  from  agreeing  with  you 
in  these  matters,  that  he  is  greatly  surprised  to  see,  in- 
stead of  suitable  svipplies  for  the  maintenance  of  govern? 
ment,  and  defraying  public  charges  for  the  public  safe- 
ty, time  only  lost  (while  his  constant  expenses  run  on) 
in  disputes  upon  heads  which  he  had  as  fully  settled  be- 
fore his  departure,  as  could  on  the  best  precautions  be 
thought  convenient  or  reasonable,  even  at  a  time  when 
he  was  leaving  you  in  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  divert  the  bill  then  moving  in  parliament  for  an- 
nexing all  these  governments  to  the  crown;  which  be- 
ing now  diyerted,  and  himself  secure  in  the  possession 
of  his  right,  so  long  as  his  circumstances  shall  render  the 
administration  of  it  practicable,  he  is  the  more  astonish- 
ed to  find  you,  for  whose  sakes  chiefly  and  not  his  own, 
he  has  undergone  the  late  fatigues,  and  expensive  trou- 
bles, in  maintaining  it,  express  no  greater  sense  of  gra- 
titude. 

"  The  proprietary  further  assures  us  that  had  those 
three  bills  been  passed  into  acts  here,  they  would  cer- 
taily  have  been  vacated  by  her  majesty;  being  looked 
on  by  men  of  skill,  to  whom  they  have  been  shovyn,  as 
very  great  absurdities;  but,  what  I  must  not  be  silent 
in,  is  that  he  highly  resents  that  heinous  indignity,  and 
most  scandalous  ti'eatment  he  has  met  with  in  the  letter, 

J  2  Votes,  12—16—29.  Franklin  has  with  much  ad- 
dress intermixed  disjointed  passages  of  a  pai-t  of  this  re- 
monstance with  the  relation  of  former  events,  as  if  these 
reproaches  of  a  subsequent  htigious  assembly,  could  be 
adduced  as  evidence  of  the  discontent  of  the  people 
from  the  beginning.  See  Franklin's  Review,  p.  p.  14 — 
16—30—53—63,  [American  ed.  p.  p.  f— 9— 21— 4X— 
50.] 

2  Sewell,  605. 

3  This  he  did  by  his  "considerations  upon  the  bill 
against  Occasional  Conformity."  lie  published  also 
several  other  pamphlets  in  support  of  his  doctrines,  and 
to  encourage  his  brethren  in  the  faith.     These  are  found 

'}  n  the  collection  of  his  works. 


directed  not  .only  to  himself,  but  also  to  be  shown  to 
some  other  persons  disaffected  to  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  assembly  and  people  of  this  province.  This  is  the 
very  letter  of  which  I  have  formerly  demanded  a  copy, 
but  was  then  denied  it,  under  pretence  (when  it  was  too 
late)  that  it  should  be  recalled.  If  that  letter  was  the 
act  of  the  people,  truly  represented,  he  thinks  such  pro- 
ceedings were  sufficient  to  cancel  all  obligations  of  care 
over  them;  but  if  done  by  particular  persons  only,  and 
it  is  an  imposture  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  he  expects 
the  country  will  purge  themselves,  and  take  care  that 
satisfaction  be  given  him. 

"  The  proprietary  (who,  it  is  well  known)  has  hither^ 
to  supported  this  government)  upon  such  treatment  a* 
he  had  met  with,  is  frequently  solicited  to  resign  and 
throw  up  all  without  any  further  care;  but  his  tender- 
ness to  those,  whom  he" knows  to  be  still  true  and  ho- 
nest, prevails  with  him  to  give  tlie  people  yet  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  what  they  will  do,  before  all  be 
brought  to  a  closing  period. 

"  Methods  have  been  taken  to  provoke  him  to  this, 
tliat  there  might  be  the  greatest  show  of  blame  for  it 
when  done,  though  it  could  not  be  avoided;  but  assure 
yourselves  that  he  will  be  justified  by  all  reasonable 
men,  for  withdrawin.g  the  exercise  of  his  care  over  those 
that  being  so  often  invited  to  it,  take  so  little  of  them- 
selves. The  queen  will  doubtless,  be  indulgent  to  all 
her  loyal  subjects;  but  a  people  that  contributes  nothing- 
to  support  the  burthen  of  affairs  at  home,  will  in  vain 
expect  from  the  ministry  greater  privileges  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, than  those  enjoy  more  immediately  under  hep 
care,  who  pay  towards  her  majesty's  service  an  equal 
share  with  all  others.  No  pai-ticular  privileges  can  be 
hoped  for  or  depended  on  here,  but  what  are  grounded 
on  the  royal  charter  to  the  proprietary;  and  to  obtain 
these  successfully,  requires  a  more  powerful  interest, 
and  stronger  intercession  than  any  in  these  parts  can 
pretend  to  make."  (1) 

Strong  and  earnest  as  was  this  language,  it  had  very- 
little  effect  on  the  majority  of  the  assembly.  They  tri- 
ed in  then-  answer  to  palliate  their  conduct,  and  hoped 
every  thing  would  be  amicably  settled .  With  regard  to 
the  offensive  letter,  they  replied  that  as  it  was  the  act  of 
a  former  assembly,  they  had  only  to  regret  that  there 
should  have  been  just  cause  for  such  a  representation, 
and  if  there  were  none,  that  it  had  been  delivered  to  the 
proprietary,  whom  they  loved  and  honoured;  therefore 
they  hoped  that  his  obligation  to  take  care  of  the  pro- 
vince should  not  by  such  means  be  cancelled. 

In  other  respects  this  assembly  behaved  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  former  one,  with  whom  it  had 
in  common  the  same  speaker  and  several  other  mem^ 
hers.  IJoth  their  journals  filled  with  mutual  reproaches, 
wltli  letters  and  messages  couched  in  the  bitterest  terms, 
without  the  least  disposition  to  yield  on  either  side,  or 
to  unite  in  promoting  the  general  welfare,  are  lameata- 
ble  proofs  of  the  rapid  progress  of  political  animosities 
even  among  the  friends  of  peace,  and  of  the  difficulty  to 
erachcate  them.  These  differences  were  as  much  to  be 
imputed  to  the  desire  of  both  parties,  each  in  their  own 
interest,  to  cure  the  defects  and  clear  up  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  last  chai-ter,  and  to  the  absence  of  the  propri- 
ctaiy  from  the  seat  of  his  government,  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  lieutenant  governor  and  some  party  leaders  op- 
posed to  him,  who  were  the  more  obstinate,  tliat  they 
often  contended  for  real  liberty;  but  often  also  mistook 
the  shadow  for  the  substance.  The  result  of  the  whole 
was,  that  in  the  long  session  which  took  place  during 
these  two  years,  not  a  single  law  or  resolution  was  pass- 
ed, and  even  the  so  long  wished  for  confinnatlon  and 
amendment  of  the  charter  (2)  were  laid  aside,  this  show^ 
how  far  the  passions  of  men  prevailed  over  their  dearest 
interests. 


1  1  Votes,  part  2,  page  34.     1  Proud,  461. 

2  See  1  Votes,  2d  part,  page  23. 
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whether  the  people  resented  the  unwortliy  treat- 
ment of  their  proprietary,  or  whether,  as  Franklin  would 
have  it,  (1)  they  were  worked  upon  by  tlie  address 
and  influence  of  governor  Evans,  the  next  assembly, 
although  many  of  the  former  members  were  rc-clcctcd, 
was  much  more  tractable;  (2)  all  their  proceedings 
had  tlie  most  flivorable  results;  die  old  laws  were  again 
revised  and  partly  amended.  They  provided  punish- 
ments for  sundry  crimes  and  immoral  acts,  to  which 
their  attention  was  directed  by  Evans  himself;  new  laws 
■were  made  concerning  inheiitances  and  last  wills, 
others  to  secure  the  colonists  in  the  possession  of  their 
lands-  a  svstem  of  poor  laws  was  also  enacted,  proceed- 
ings at  elections  were  regulated,  the  introduction  of 
Indian  slaves  prohibited,  and  a  criminal  tribunal  estab- 
lished for  the  trial  of  negroes.  The  number  of  laws 
enacted  exceeds  fifty.  In  order  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  govei-nment,  a  tax  was  laid  of  threepence  half-penny 
per  pound  on  the  assessed  value  of  real  estates,  and  a 
poll  tax  of  ten  shillings  a  head  on  those  who  were  not 
freeholders.  A  duty  on  strong  liquors  and  on  the  im- 
poi-tation  of  negroes  was  also  established. 

The  good  will  of  the  leglslatiu-e  towards  the  proprie- 
tor was  not  only  shown,  by  their  making  a  law  for  col- 
lecting the  arrears  of  the  £2000,  formerly  granted  to 
him,  but  also  for  levying  his  quit  rents.  They  addressed 
to  him  a  respectful  petition,  requesting  that  he  would 
interpose  his  good  offices  with  the  queen,  that  she  should 
;iot  repeal  an  act  which  they  had  passed  to  allow  of  a 
solemn  affirmation  instead  of  an  oath,  and  tliat  she 
should  revoke  an  order  which  had  been  made  to  the 
contrary,  in  January  1702  The  best  understanding 
subsisted  between  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature; 
.even  the  tone  in  which  Evans  addressed  the  assembly 
was  mild  and  conciliating.  On  one  occasion  only,  they 
did  not  show  the  same  yielding  disposition,  it  was  when 
Jie  required  them  by  the  queen's  order  to  put  the  colo- 
ny in  a  state  of  defence.  They  declined  complying 
with  the  demand,  on  pretence  of  their  inability  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  and 
their  distance  from  the  scene  of  danger;  but  in  their 
answer,  which  otherwise  was  couched  in  civil  language, 
they  revived  the  recollection  of  the  false  alarm,  and  de- 
manded the  punishment  of  its  autliors.  Whether  this 
excuse  appeared  sufficient  to  the  governor,  or  whether 
the  address  operated  upon  his  fears,  it  is  certain  that  it 
could  by  no  means  be  pleasant  to  him.  He  showed, 
however,  no  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  did  not  pursue 
fhe  requisition  further. 

This  pacific  legislature  was  like  the  calm  which  fol- 
lows a  violent  storm,  without,  however,  clearing  the  at- 
mosphere of  all  noxious  vapours.  The  tempest  broke 
out  again  with  fresh  fury  in  the  succeeding  assembly, 
which  threatened  entirely  to  destroy  the  constitution. 
Nothing  but  the  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown,  which  threatened  to  introduce  oaths  and  the  mi- 
litia system,  had  kept  the  parties  united,  and  induced 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  proprietary  to  moderate 
their  tone  towards  him  and  the  lieutenant  governor;  but 


1  Frankhn's  Rev.  p.  65  [Am.  ed.  52.]  He  does  not 
adduce  any  proof  in  support  of  his  opinion,  except  that 
it  was  advanced  by  a  subsequent  and  more  passion.ate 
general  assembly.  From  the  names  of  the  new  mem- 
bers, it  rather  would  appeal-  that  a  more  moderate  par- 
ty, which  till  then  had  been  kept  down  by  the  violent 
men,  rose  into  power.  Evans  was  hardly  so  beloved 
that  the  people  should  have  acc9mmodated  themselves 
to  his  wishes. 

2  Their  speaker  was  Joseph  Growdon,  a  lawyer  from 
the  Dutchy  of  Cornwall,  in  England,  who  had  before 
filled  that  office  in  a  distinguished  manner.  He  sat  af- 
terwards, sometimes  in  council,  sometimes  in  the  as- 
sembly; he  was  attorney  general  of  the  province,  and 
at  last  died  clerk  of  the  house,  in  1736.  The  former 
speaker  David  Lloyd,  represented  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia in  tlus  assembly. 


as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over,  they  became  more  di- 
vided tlian  ever.  Logan  and  Lloyd  were  at  the  head  of 
the  respective  parties.  The  former  appeared  to  have 
an  unbounded  influence  on  the  governor,  and  to  rule 
him  entirely,  therefore  his  opponents  made  him  the  ob- 
ject of  their  most  violent  attacks,  considering  him  as 
the  principal  conspirator  against  their  liberties.  The 
governor,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  upon  Lloyd  as  a 
mutineer,  who  was  to  be  made  to  feel  the  whole  weight 
of  his  authority.  In  this  manner  injustice  was  done  to 
both.  I)\  the  mean  wlxile,  three  charters  remained  un- 
confirmed, and  the  important  bill  for  the  organization  of 
courts  of  justice,  which  tlie  former  assembly,  perhaps 
to  gain  time,  had  left  unfinished,  was  again  postponed. 
One  third  of  this  last  legislature  consisted  of  members 
of  the  violent  assembly  of  1704,  and  Lloyd  had  been, 
as  foi-merly,  elected  their  speaker;  their  session  lasted, 
with  only  a  short  interval,  until  tlie  ninth  month.  Their 
whole  time  was  consumed  in  vehement  disputes,  by 
which  the  subjects  of  controversy  were  more  and  more 
embroiled,  and  no  result  whatever  was  produced,  al- 
though the  assembly  appeared  on  the  whole  to  have 
gained  a  victory  over  the  governor.  The  principal  sub- 
ject of  controversy,  was  the  erection  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice, a  right  which  the  king's  charter  had,  indeed,  grant- 
ed to  the  proprietor,  but  which  in  the  year  1701,  he  had 
abandoned  to  the  assembly.  The  queen  repealed  an 
act  wliich  had  been  passed  upon  the  subject,  and  re- 
quired another  to  be  enacted  more  analogous  to  the 
Eng'lish  system.  The  new  bill  before  the  present  as- 
sembly was  very  different  from  that  model,  and  souglit 
to  deprive  the  proprietor  of  prerogatives  to  which  he 
was  justly  entitled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lieutenan*^ 
governor  denied  to  the  legislature  their  indisputable 
rights.  (1) 

Tlie  assembly  made  matters  still  worse,  by  exhibiting 
articles  of  impeachment  against  the  secretary  Logan,  (2) 
who  was  one  of  William  Penn's  commissioners,  and  the 
quarrel  was  embittered  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  the  dis- 
respect shown  to  the  governor  by  the  speaker  of  the 
house,  who,  on  some  deliberation,  made  a  speech  and 
gave  his  vote  sitting;  so  that  even  tlie  acknowledgement 
of  his  fault  did  not  satisfy  the  offended  party,  who  in- 
sisted on  receiving  a  formal  apology. 

By  such  trifling  matters,  the  minds  of  men  were  so 
exasperated,  that  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  colo- 
ny were  almost  entirely  neglected.  As  the  house  was 
about  to  adjoiu-n  for  two  months,  the  lieutenant  gover- 
nor pressed  them  to  proceed  to  the  ti-ial  of  Logan,  who 
was  ready  to  submit  to  it;  but  tliis  message  was  not  re- 
ceived until  two  hours  after  the  house  had  adjourned, 
and  when  they  met  again,  they  went  into  the  business 
of  Logan's  impeachment,  (3)  and  his  general  answer 
was  heard  in  the  presence  of  the  lieutenant  governor, 
who,  however,  found  means  to  avoid  deciding  upon  it, 
by  alledging  that  he  was  not  invested  with  the  powers 
of  an  English  house  of  lords,  and  therefore  that  in  such 
matter  he  was  not  a  competent  judge  of  the  articles  of 
impeachment,  part  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  ra- 
ther concerned  the  proprietary  than  the  secretary  of  the 
government.  Others  charged  Logan  \nth  treachery 
and  extortion  under  colour  of  his  office  of  land  com- 


1  I  Votes,  pt.4.  p.  101,  114,  121,  126, 141, 145,  157. 

2  They  had  previously  represented  him  by  name  as 
a  dangerous  adviser  and  an  enemy  to  the  colony,  upon 
which  he  treated  amember  of  the  assembly,  who  brought 
a  message  to  the  governor,  with  insulting  language, 
which  produced  fresh  complaints.  1  Votes,  pt.  2.  p.  114, 
116,  &c.  His  influence  with  the  governor  was  consi- 
dered as  the  principal  cause  which  prevented  the  passing 
of  the  judiciary  bill. 

3  [The  translator  has  somewhat  modified  this  passage, 
to  make  it  accord  with  the  fact;  the  author  having  sup- 
posed that  the  house  had  gone  into  Logan's  trial  with- 
out adjourning.     But  see  1.  Votes  pt.  2.   p.  166] 
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roissioner,  and  land  surveyor,  and  these  were  supported 
b}'  a  number  of  petitions  preferred  against  him.   (1) 

As  the  assembly  now  saw  that  notliing-  could  result 
from  this  course  of  proceeding-,  they  prepai-ed  two  dif- 
ferent remonsti'ances  to  the  proprietary,  in  wliich  they 
not  only  brought  forward  bitter  complaints  against  the 
lieutenant  governor  and  the  secretary  of  the  govern- 
ment, (2)  but  reminded  him  in  severe  terms  of  the  re- 
tnonstrance  of  the  assembly  of  1704,  and  demanded  of 
him  tliat  the  grievances  which  it  contained  should  be 
redressed.  Thus  ended  the  long  dispute  with  governor 
Evans,  who  soon  afterwards  was  recalled  by  the  proprie- 
tary, after  having  exercised  the  government  during  five 
j'ears.  His  administration  had  produced  such  bad  con- 
sequences; wanting  the  necessary  talents  to  quiet  the 
passions  of  men  and  govern  free  citizens,  he  found  him- 
self so  helpless  when  his  conduct  was  laid  before  the 
proprietor,  tliat  on  his  being-  recalled,  he  could  expect 
no  favor;  and,  indeed,  while  he  was  still  in  Philadelphia, 
a  formal  address  of  thanks  was  voted  to  the  proprietor 
for  having  freed  the  colony  from  his  government.   (3) 


1  1   Votes  pt.  2  p.  154,  &c.  172,  179. 

2  As  the  lieutenant  governor  demanded  in  an  angry 
tone  to  know  the  nature  of  the  complaints  made  against 
him,  they  produced  fifteen  new  grievances,  which  were 
not  entirely  unfounded,  representing  him  as  a  man  of 
unsteady  principles,  arbitrary  disposition  and  scandalous 
morals.  1  Votes  pt.  1.  p.  183.— 1.  Proud  481.  These 
were  setit  over  to  England  with  the  former  ones. 

3  Franklin's  Review — p.  71.  [Am.  ed.  p.  57-] 

NINTH  GENERAL  REPORT 

Of  the  President  and  Directots  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal  Company. 

Ojf  approaching  the  stockholders  with  a  statement  of 
thfe  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  great  and  in- 
teresting work  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Board, 
it  becomes  their  melancholy  duty  to  announce  the  re- 
cent demise  of  their  highly  valued  friend  and  associate 
Silas  E.  Weir,  whose  departure  has  unexpectedly  de- 
prived the  committee  of  works  of  its  estimable  chau-man, 
the  Board  of  one  of  its  most  intelligent  and  active  mem- 
cers,  and  society  of  one  of  its  most  useful  public-spirited 
citizens. 

AVaving  this  painful  event,  the  Board  has  the  satisfac- 
faction  to  report,  that  since  tlie  Itist  animal  meeting  the 
works  on  tlie  canal  have,  through  many  difliculties, 
been  gradually  and  tuccessfuUy  pi-ogi-essing  towards  a 
termination. 

The  past  winter  proved  unpropltious,  the  incessant 
and  heavy  rains  which  prevailed  throughout  almost  the 
whole  of  that  season  greatly  retarding  tlie  operations 
of  the  workmen,  and  in  fact  frequently  putting  a  stop  to 
every  species  of  labour  on  the  line.  The  soil,  naturally 
abounding  with  springs,  was  rendered  so  soft  in  the  bed 
of  the  canal,  as  to  prove  unmanageable  by  the  spade, 
and  the  few  men  who  persevered  in  their  arduous  toil, 
stood  not  unfrequently  up  to  their  knees  in  the  liquid 
earth. 

The  works  at  the  Delaware  harbour  are  in  good  or- 
der, evidencing  their  entire  stability  and  usefulness. 
No  additional  whaif  work  has  been  ordered  since  the 
last  report,  the  Boai'd  apprehending  it  to  be  most  for  the 
interest  of  the  company,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
public,  rather  to  urge,  in  the  first  place,  the  completion 
of  the  line  of  canal,  leaving  other  objects  of  less  press- 
ing concernment  to  be  finished  at  leisure.  The  whai-fs 
have  ho^'ever  proved  very  serviceable,  and  afibrd  pro- 
tection to  the  passing  trade  of  the  Delaware. 

The  sluice  on  the  northern  drain,  constructed  origi- 
nally of  wood,  having  been  discovere<l  to  be  defective 
and  insufficient  for  Uae  purposes  designed,  another  of 
solid  stone  masonry  has  been  substituted,  at  a  moderate 
expense,  and  the  Board  availed  itself  of  this  circum- 


stance to  change  the  location;  by  which  the  publi'i 
convenience  and  acconnnodation  has  been  consulted, 
without  injury  to  the  company.  The  new  sluice  has 
been  placed  on  the  main  road,  and  forms  a  very  sub- 
stantial and  useful  bridge,  on  a  much  frequented  route. 
The  drain  itself  had  never  been  entirely  excavated. — 
That  process  is  now  going  on,  and  when  effected,  will 
be  promotive  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood— objects  to  be  desired  by  the  company,  and 
which  it  has  been  the  study  of  the  Board  at  all  times  to 
cultivate  and  promote.  ' 

A  considerable  part  of  the  unfinished  guard  bank;  be- 
low the  village  of  St.  George,  indicating  a  decided  ten- 
dency to  sink,  was  unhesitatingly  abandoned.  The 
Board  has  not,  for  a  moment,  doubted  the  economy  and 
policy  of  this  measure.  Between  100  and  200  aci-es  of 
wild  unredeemed  marsh,  of  little  or  no  value  to  anybo- 
dy, will  in  consequence  be  overflowed,  but  it  will  add 
considerably  to  the  supply  of  water  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation.  It  seemed  indeed  to  be  placing  the  funds- 
of  the  company,  and  the  speedy  completion  of  the  canal,. 
at  too  much  hazard,  to  persevere  in  building  up  thsuS 
bank  in  face  of  the  impressive,  but  unavoidable  lessons 
of  experience,  so  recently  acquired,  by  the  board,  in  the 
immense  sinking  of  the  tow-path  directly  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  canal.  As  evidence  of  the  singularly 
flimsy  quality  of  the  fibrous  material  of  which  the  marsh 
in  this  place  is  mainly  composed,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  dredging  machine,  successfully  and  profitaby 
employed  here  in  bottoming  out  some  of  the  parts  left 
unfinished  by  the  spade,  is  found  to  bring  up  from  the 
lowest  depth  to  which  the  buckets  descend,  matter 
whose  specific  gravity  is  so  ti'ifling,  that  when  tA-R- 
from  its  native  bed,,  it  may  constantly  be  seen  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  canal. 

One  other  spot  of  recent  construction,  in  the  guard 
bank,  aljout  100  feet  in  length,  immediately  over  the 
former  water  coui'se  of  the  St.  George,  sunk,  some  days 
back,  so  far  below  the  proper  level,  as  to  occasion  an 
overflow  of  the  adjacent  marsh; — the  damage  was  how- 
ever speedily  repaired,  and  the  na^ngation,  which  had 
of  course  been  temporarily  interrupted  by  the  accidents- 
has  been  resumed;  nor  does  any  appreher.sion  exist  as- 
to  the  future:  in  fact,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  g-uord'' 
bank  had  been  previously  abandoned,  as  already  inti- 
mated, that  little  of  it  remains  to  occasion  any  anxiety  at 
all; — the  line  of  the  canal  on  that  side  being  at  present 
principally  bounded  ci'Jier  by  solid  eai-th,  through 
which  it  has  been  cut,  or  by  native  shores  covered  with 
verdant  and  closely  timbered  forests.  The  tow-patli 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  continues  to  wear  the  ap- 
pearance of  firmness  and  dur;\bility,  having  been  in  con- 
stant use  for  some  months,  by  heavily  ladeu  cai-ts  and 
wagons  in  the  service  of  the  Board. 

'I'he  water  has  for  several  weeks  been  let  into  sec- 
tions one  to  four  inclusive,  and  an  active  scene  of  busi- 
ness exists  on  the  whole  eastern  division  of  the  canal,- 
from  Delaw;u-e  city  to  the  company's  wharf  near  the 
summit  bridge.  Sloops,  heavily  laden,  are  continually 
plying  between  these  two  points;  and  tlie  Lady  Clinton 
packet  boatruns  d;uly  on  tiie  same  route.  Owing  to  the 
depth  and  expanse  of  the  water,  it  is  discc»rered  that 
vessels  can  easily  traverse  this  splendid  cand,  at  tiie  rate 
of  from  6  to  7  miles  an  hour.  As  further  evidence  of 
the  growing  uliportance  of  this  work,  and  of  the  bent 
and  tendency  of  the  public  mind  in  its  favour,  it  nmst 
be  pleasing  to  the  company  to  be  informed,  that  the 
steam-boat  Baltimore,  fitted  up  in  a  stile  of  great  ele- 
gance and  convenience,  for  the  accommodation  of  pas- 
sengers, is  established  as  a  regular  packet  between  Phi^ 
ladelphia  and  the  conipany's  harbour  on  the  Delaware, 
and  that  the  steam-boat  Essex,  also  very  handsomely- 
fitted  for  the  same  purpose,  visits  the  harbour  every 
day,  on  her  way  between  die  city  and  Salem,  New-Je^S; 
sey.  Both  boats  are  ably  commanded,  and  well  fur- 
nished. 

On  the  western  division,  sections  6  and  7  are  fiqxsh- 
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ed,  the  locks  are  in  good  order,  the  g-ates  are  hung-,  and 
every  thing  is  prepared  for  immediate  use.  l"he  con- 
.Iractor  for  this  division,  M'hose  contract  extends  east- 
wai-dly,  into  No.  5,  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  Buck 
Tavern,  thinks  he  will  have  his  portion  of  the  work  pre- 
pared for  navigation,  in  six  or  eight  weeks  from  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  the  water  w  ill  be  introduced  into  that 
division.  Nor  does  a  doubt  exist,  that  tlie  entire  canal 
will  be  completely  finished  and  navigable  the  ensuing 
autumn.  The  only  excavation  of  any  moment,  still  to 
be  accomphshed,  is  on  the  deep  cut,  where  a  part  of  the 
canal  is  now  ciuried  down  to  bottom  and  finished,  and 
the  removal  of  less  than  160,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 
will  complete  the  c.inal.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add, 
that  considerably  more  eartli  has  already  been  taken 
from  the  line  of  die  canal,  than  was  originally  contained 
within  its  limits;  and  that  consequently  the  deposite 
caused  by  slips  and  washes,  and  more  especially  by  such 
as  were  incident  to  the  injuriction,  were  more  than 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  materials  jet  to  be  excavated. 
These  slips,  and  the  quicksands  which  occasionally  har- 
rassed  the  workmen,  appear  to  be  at  length  completely 
subdued;  and  the  stoning  of  the  sides,  which  is  pro- 
gressing with  rapidit}^  ensures  solidity  and  security  to 
the  banks;  the  excavation,  which  goes  on  simultaneous- 
ly, is  also  proceeding  with  energy  and  effect.  The 
stoning  extends  about  03  rniles  along  the  deep  cut — -the 
wall  is  rather  more  than  ll  feet  perpendicular,  about  16 
feet  on  the  slope,  descends  1  foot  below  bottom,  and 
rises  a  little  higher  than  the  water  line.  It  is  from  18 
inches  to  5  feet  in  thickness,  at  the  base,  according  to 
the  natui'e  of  the  soil  over  which  it  passes,  and  finishes 
at  the  top,  with  from  1  to  3  feet.  Under  the  summit 
bridge,  however,  this  wall  is  caixied  upwards  on  both 
Sides  of  the  crnal,  until  it  is  met  by  the  abutments, 
which  it  is  designed  to  protect.  The  wall  requires 
44,000  perches  of  masonry,  of  which  18,000  remain  to 
be  bjailt.  The  stone  for  the  eastern  division  is  brought 
by  water,  from  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Chester,  to  the 
copipany's  wharf,  near  the  summit  bridge;  and  that  for 
the  western  division,  is  brought  from  Port  Deposit  to 
Back  Creek,  whence  it  is  wagoned. 

A  small  village,  to  be  called  Cliesapeake,  has  been 
laid  out  at  Back  Creek,  designed  for  the  convenient 
erection  of  wai-ehouses  for  the  produce  of  the  country, 
and  the  necessary  buildings  for  persons  who  may  be  en- 
j;aged  in  the  business  and  service  of  the  canal,  the  ac- 
commodation of  watermen,  who  may  resort  to  the  place 
in  prosecution  of  their  calling,  and  generally,  for  the  use 
of  all  v.-ho  may  stop  on  their  way  to  and  from  market. 
The  Board  trusts  that  this  spot  is  destined  soon  to 
witness  the  cheering  hum  and  bustle  of  active  com- 
merce. 

The  company  will  learn  with  satisfaction,  that  the 
Board  has  purchased,  on  veiy  eligible  terms,  Jones's 
mill  and  pond,  at  the  head  of  the  St.  George,  which  en- 
;jures  to  the  company  the  entire  command  of  the  water 
po?ver  of  that  important  creek;  the  Board  having  pre- 
viously bought  Lum's,  the  only  water  power  situate  be- 
tween Jones's  and  the  canal.  The  buildings  on  these 
cstatfcs  are  old,  and  of  little  compariltive  value,  but  the 
possession  of  the  ponds  to  the  stockholders,  is  an  affair 
of  much  consequence.  The  newly  acquired  pond  adds 
another  reservoir  to  our  resources,  and  their  possession, 
by  the  company,  puts  an  end  to  the  jealousies  and  j;u"- 
ring  interests  so  common  among  proprietors  of  water 
power  on  the  same  stream,  nor  will  the  company  be  now 
subject  to  the  caprice  or  humour  of  any  individual,  for 
their  regular  supply  of  water  on  the  summit. 

Calculations  have  been  formed,  perhaps  with  no  very 
great  accuracy,  to  approximate  towards  some  degree  of 
certainty,  as  to  the  supply  of  water  which  is  to  be  relied 
Dn  from  the  present  aiTangements  on  the  summit. 

CUBIC   FEET 

The  500  acres  overflowed  on  this  part  of 
the  canal,  it  is  believed,  will  yield—  43,560,000 


Lum's  mill-pond,  of  100  acres,  being  of  the 

average  depth  of  six  feet — 
Jones's  mill-pond,  twenty-five  acres,  aver- 

depth  five  feet,  (and  may  be  mcreased) 


Lum's  can  be  raised  three  feet  to  say  no- 
tliing  of  Jones's.     Add-^ 

We  have  then  the  cubic  feet — 


26,136,000 
5,445,000 
75,141,000 
21,780,000 
96,921,000 


A  lock  filled  with  water,  will  contain  22,000  cubic 
feet;  two  lift  locks,  44,000;  but  with  a  large  sloop  float- 
ing in  it,  one  of  these  locks  may  be  estimated  at  16,000 
feet,  or  32,000  for  the  two  locks. 
Supposing  ten  vessels  to  pass  daily,  there 

will  be  water  for  302  days: 

Fifteen  vessels  201     " 

Twenty  ditto  151     " 

It  is  assumed,  in  this  estimate,  that  two  lockfuls  of 
water  will  be  required  for  the  passage  of  each  vessel; 
whereas  in  probably  a  majority  of  cases,  a  single  lockful 
will  sufiice.  It  is  moreov.sr  to  be  obsen^d,  that  this  es- 
timate is  independent  of  the  inexhaustible  supplies  to  be 
derived  from  the  Delawai'e  and  the  Chesapeake,  when- 
ever the  demands  of  the  canal  shall  render  a  resort  to 
them  necessary  or  desirable. 

Speculations  have  also  been  indulged  on  the  subject 
of  evaporation,  leakage,  and  soakage;  and  it  has  been 
conjectured,  that  the  springs  which  issue  so  abundantly 
from  the  bed  of  the  canal,  and  which  so  far  have  shown 
little  symptoms  of  failure  even  in  diy  we;ather,  added 
to  the  supplies  fiom  rain,  will  prove  equal  to  the  evapo- 
ration; and  that  in  a  soil  so  humid  and  retentive,  and  at 
the  level  of  the  tide,  there  cannot  be  much  leakage  or 
soakage. 

The  account  of  the  treasurer  will  show  the  fiscal  trans- 
actions of  the  board  for  the  past  year. 

It  was  stated  in  tlie  last  annual  report,  that 
in  pursuance  of  authority  vested  in  them 
bv  the  stockholders,  the  board  opened 
a'loan  on  the  11th  of  February  1826,  for—    $350,006' 

And  another,  on  the  16th  of  January  1827, 
for—  S200,O0O' 

Since  that  period,  in  pursuance  of  the 

same  authority,-  they  bpencd  two  other 

loans,  viz:— 
On  the  15th  of  August  1827,  for—  $150,00& 

On  the  16th  of  Januaiy  1828,  for  $300,000, 

of  which  they  obtained—  $139y60a 

leaving  of  tlie  latter,  yet  to  be  filled,  and  for  which  it 
has  been  proposed  to  open  the  books  for  subscriptions; 
about  the  1st  of  July  next,  $160,400. 

On  the  subject  of  this  loan,  the  board  feels  itself  war- 
ranted to  say,  that  no  object  for  the  investment  of  capi- 
tal, \ntliln  the  knowledge  of  its  members,  presents  a 
fau-er  claim  to  pubhc  consideration; — no  object  presents 
a  better  prospect  for  profitable  remuneration  of  the 
lender,  or  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  interest,  and 
the  final  redemption  of  the  principal.  The  lender  re- 
ceives six  per  cent,  interest,  certain,  for  five  years,  oH 
the  amount  of  his  ceilificatc,  with  the  option  of  con- 
verting his  loan  into  the  stock  of  the  company,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  by  which  time  he  ^'iH  have  had 
full  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  such  investment, 
fi-om  having  witnessed  the  actual  business  of  the  canal. 
The  charter  is  perpetual,  and  rests  not  on  the  caprice 
of  any  human  power,  for  a  renewal,  nor  is  it  subject  to 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  bonus  every  few  years,  as  is  the 
case  with  our  nionied  institutions,  almost  without  excep- 
tion. And  if  the  lender  prefer  so  to  do,  he  can,  at  the 
termination  of  the  five  years,  receive  back  his  capital, 
and  apply  it  to  any  other  purpose  at  his  pleasure. 
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The  quantity  of  lumber  and  other  produce  \Vhlchhas 
descended  the  Susquehanna  this  season,  is  said  to  be 
unparalleled  in  value  and  extent,  notwithstanding'  the 
facility  afforded  by  the  happy  completion  of  the  Union 
canal.  Had  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  been 
in  operation,  a  larg-e  proportion  of  these,  and  other  ar- 
ticles, would  have  found  thdr  way  through  that  channel 
to  Philadelphia;  even  now,  sucjj  is  the  preference  given 
to  our  market,  that  large  quantities  are  shipping  from 
Port  Deposit  to  our  metropolis,  by  the  tedious  and  ha- 
zardous route  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delawa]-e  bays,  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  six  hundred  miles,  including 
also  a  sea  voyage. 

We  rejoice  with  our  brethren  of  Baltimore^  in  the 
gratifying-  prospect  of  a  speedy  commencement  of  their 
great  railway.  It  will  prove  another  profitable  and  de- 
sirable medium  of  intercourse  between  the  Atlantic  and 
western  states.  Its  direct  effect  must  be  to  increase  the 
wealth  and  commerce  of  our  sister  city,  but  it  cannot 
fail  in  its  more  remote  consequences,  to  add  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  to  benefit 
the  trade  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  promote  the  general 
pros^perity. 

The  highly  commendable  and  liberal  appropriation  of 
a  million  of  dollars,  by  congress,  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Chesapeake  and  Oliio  canal,  we  hail, 
likewise,  as  an  event  most  propitious  for  the  country  at 
large,  and  as  a  circumstance  most  singularly  calculated 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware canal;  these  two  canals  forming,  in  effect,  but  se- 
parate links  in  the  same  great  chain  of  internal  naviga- 
tion; aad  we  are  to  consider  in  the  same  light,  the  im- 
provements now  forming-  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  which  opens  to  us 
a  direct  inland  water  communication  with  North  Caroli- 
na, and  eventually,  with  South  Carolina,  and,  perhaps, 
even  Georg-ia;  advantages  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated,  especially  should  these  United  States  be  at 
any  time  involved  in  the  calamities  of  war  with  a  foreign 
maritime  nation.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  will 
probably  be  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  and,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
canal,  will  be  so  for  weeks  and  for  months,  in  the  winter 
season;  when  no  other  canal,  noN*'  in  operation,  nor  any 
which  has  at  any  time  been  projected,  to  the  northward 
of  itj  can  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  Commerce  or 
transportation. 

The  breakwater,  to  be  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware  bay,  which  cong-ress,  in  the  same  liberal  and 
patriotic  spirit,  have  determined  forthwith  t6  erect,  will 
also  be  very  advantageous  to  our  canal.  The  coasting 
ti-ade  will  especially  derive  security  and  encouragement 
from  the  protection  which  this  breakwater  will  afford, 
and  the  small  craft  of  the  tu-o  bays,  will,  doubtless,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  be  very  greatly  increased.  Al- 
ready is  it  in  contemplation  to  s\ipply  materials  for  that 
^reat  work  from  Port  Deposit,  through  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  canal,  and  it  is  apparent,  that  the  shortest 
and  most  secure  X"OUte  to  the  ocean,  from  the  upper  psrta 
of  the  great  Chesapeake  bay,  will  be  through  the  same 
channel. 

Signed  by  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  president  and 
directors. 

JAMES  C.  FISHER,  President. 

H.  D.   GILPIN,  Secretary. 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Office,  7 
May  31,  1828.  5 
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EXPLOIT  IN  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

The  following  account  of  the  action  between  the  pri- 
vateer Hyder  Ally  and  Gen.  Monk,  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  the  latter  vessel,  was  pubhshed  some 
years  after  that  event,  which  occurred  on  the  8th  of 
April  1782 — upon  comparing  it  with  the  accounts  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  we  find  there  is  some  disagreement 
as  to  the  number  of  men  on  board  the  vessels — which 
we  correct  from  these  accounts  in  the  notes.  This  affair 
was  considered  a  very  gallant  one.  The  assembly  voted 
their  thanks  to  the  officers  and  men,  and  ordered  an 
elegant  sword  to  be  presented  to  captain  Barney. 

It  was  in  the  evening  during  the  revolutionary  wai-j 
when  a  number  of  whigs  had  assembled  as  usual,  to  tell 
over  the  events  of  the  day  in  Crawford  and  Don- 
aldson's Insurance  office  in  Market  street,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Gen.  Monk  being  in  the  Delaware 
bay,  capturing  or  overwhelming  the  coasters,  came  un- 
der consideration.  It  was  resoh'ed  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  obtain  money  and  fit  out  a  vessel  for  the 
express  purpose  of  capturing  the  General  Monk. 

The  money  was  obtained  from  the  Bank  of  North 
America  and  by  individual  subscription.  The  Hyder 
Ally  was  purchased  from  John  W.  Stanly  and  the  com- 
mand of  her  given  to  captain  Barnej-,  and  a  crew  of 
volunteers  chiefly  from  the  regular  service  were  enga- 
ged; secrecy  was  fortunately  preserved  as  to  her  destina- 
tion ;  a  commission  of  a  letter  of  Marque  was  duly  is- 
sued. In  a  week,  Barney  was  ready  for  the  expcdldon. 
Hyder  Ally  sailed.  Barney  gave  orders,  "when  I  com- 
mand you  to  board,  fire  cooly  and  deliberately,  and  with 
effect;  and  when  I  order  you  to  fire,  do  you  board." 
She  went  down  the  bay  in  gallant  style,  disguised  as  a 
merchantman,  under  a  heavy  press  of  sail,  with  two  pi- 
lots on  board,  one  on  deck  and  the  other  below  in  case 
of  accident.  Barney  saw  he  could  out-sail  the  General 
Monk,  and  ordered  the  drag  anchors  overboai-J;  the 
consequence  was  the  rapid  approach  of  the  General 
Monk.  Barney,  in  a  loud  authoritative  tone,  gave  orders 
to  prepare  for  boai-iing.  The  commander  of  the  Gen. 
Monk  deceived,  directed  his  men  to  line  the  side  of  the 
vessel  and  repel  the  assailants.  The  moment  the\'  v  ere 
at  their  posts,  Barney  cried  'board.'  The  commander  cf 
the  Gen.  Monk  and  several  other  officers  uistantlv  fell. 
The  Gen.  Monk  returned  the  fire;  but  it  was  now  too 
late  to  retrieve.  When  Barney  ordered  his  men  to  fire, 
they  boarded  without  resistance;  a  horrid  sight  met 
their  view;  nearly  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded  lav 
upon  the  deck;  the  blood  ran  in  streams.  The  Gen. 
Alonk  was  armed  with  eighteen  nine  pounders,*  * 
full  and  well  disciplined  force  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
nine  men.-j-  The  Hyder  Ally  was  armed  with  four  nine 
pounders:^  and  Q(ie  hundred  and  twenty  landsmen. 

The  Gen.  Monk  lost  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  one 
hundred.  ||  The  Hyder  Ally  lost  four  or  five  killed,  and 
one  or  two  wounded.  § 

The  victory  was  obtained  in  fifteen*!  minutes,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  during  the 
war.  The  Gen.  Monk  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the 
government,  and  the  Hyder  Ally  was  returned  uninjur- 
ed to  Mr.  Stanly,  and  the  money  paid  for  the  out  fit  "was 
repaid  by  government." 

•  and  6  wooden  guns,  which  are  mentioned  as  the  first 
ever  recollected  to  be  used  on  board  the  King's  sliips, 

f  The  accounts  say  150  men. 

t  4-9s  and  12  6s. 

11  53.         §—15.  . 

^  28  to  30  minutes. 

In  the  Freeman's  Journal  of  May  8,  ir82,-the  actios 
is  celebrated  in  a  song  of  12  stanzas. 
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FREE  SOCIETY  OF  TRADERS. 

Very  early  after  the  settlement  of  the  province,  liiis 
society  was  formed,  and  appears  from  its  constitution, 
to  have  been  intended  to  operate  on  a  very  extensive 
scale,  and  no  doubt,  contnbutedat  lirst  very  much  to  the 
benefit  of  the  country;  but  whether  all  the  e:xpecta- 
tions  of  its  framers  wei-e  realized,  what  were  its  opera- 
tions and  how  long  it  continued  to  exist,  it  seems  diffi- 
cult at  this  late  period  to  determine.  The  following- 
constitution  is  copied  from  a  folio  pamphlet  "printed  in 
London  for  Benjamin  Clark,  in  George  Yard,  in  Lom- 
bard street,  printer  to  the  society  of  Peniisilvania  1682," 
entitled  "YV/c  articlctf,  scftkment  and  ajjiccs  af  tlic  Free 
iSociety  nf  Traders  in  Fennsilvania:  agreed  u/ion  hy  di- 
vers merchants  and  otlicrs  for  the  Ijcitcr  iinprovcment  and 
government  of  trade  in  that  province." 
TuE  Preface. 

Reader — Honest  andindustrious  traffique  has  been  the 
iisage  and  the  praise  of  many  nations:  and  in  this  all 
countries  seem  ag-reed,  tliat  their  wealth  and  streng-th 
are  begun,  continued  and  increased  by  it;  a  truth  com- 
mon experience  daily  confirms:  for  tliis  liath  made  and 
is  making  many  princes  and  states  in  the  world  endea- 
vour to  have  their  subjects  prosper  in  trade.  The  very 
Indian  princes  are  now  convinced  of  this  truth,  whicli 
makes  the  king  of  Bantam  send  his  anibassador  here. 
This  is  hkewise  the  reason,  why  many  considerate  men 
have  thought  fit  to  join  themselves  in  a  society  of  trade 
in  Fennsilvania:  which,  after  some  difficulty;  they  have 
accomplished.  But  this  may  be  modestly  said,  it  is  a 
very  unusual  society,  for  it  is  an  absolute  free  one,  and 
in  a  free  country.  A  society  without  oppression:  whei'ein 
all  may  be  concerned  that  will:  and  yet  have  the  same 
liberty  of  private  trafiique,  as  though  there  were  no  so- 
ciety at  all.  So  that  this  society  is  calculated  both  to 
promote  the  publique  good  and  to  encourage  the  pri- 
vate. And  indeed,  it  seems  not  possible,  that  province 
should  be  improved  in  many  years  without  it,  as  it  is 
like  to  be  in  a  few  years  by  it.  However,  it  is  such  a 
society  as  can  do  harm  to  none;  but  may  do  good  to 
all:  which  a  serious  perusal  of  the  government  of  it 
will  plainly  evince  to  the  considerate  and  ingenious. 
We  may  add,  that  'tis  no  small  convcniency  and  ease  to 
the  minds  of  planters,  (happily  unacquainted  in  trade) 
that  they  may  have  some  part  of  their  estates  improving 
in  an  united  way  and  cai*e,  whilst  they  thereby  may  with 
less  distraction  and  more  freedom  of  spirit  apply  them- 
selves to  their  particular  plantations.  For  here  a  few 
hands  do  the  work  of  the  whole,  and  by  this  honest  and 
free  device,  the  whole  will  be  furnished  fresh  and  fresh 
from  time  to  time  in  the  nature  of  a  Bank.  This  union 
of  trafiique  prevents  emulation;  for  every  one  is  Inter- 
ested in  every  one's  prosperity;  and  the  profit  must  be 
greater  and  surer;  and  navigation,  manufacture  and 
arts  better  improved,  than  by  force  of  private  and  divid- 
ed stocks.  To  conclude,  'tis  an  enduring  estate,  and 
a  lasting  as  well  as  certain  credit:  a  ])orlion  and  inheri- 
tance that  is  clear  and  growing:  free  from  the  mischief 
of  frauds  and  fajsc  securities:  siipjiorted  by  the  concur- 
rertt  strength  and  care  of  a  great  :ind  prudent  body,  a 
kind  of  perpetual  trustees:  the  friend  of  the  widow  and 
the  orphan,  for  it  takes  no  advantage  of  minority  or  sim- 
plicity. These  and  many  more  great  advantnr^cs  accrew 
to  a  society  so  freely  constituted  :is  tills  appears  to  be  by 
the  ensuing  articles  of  agreemcnl,  wliicli  are  imposed 
on  none  but  recommended  to  ail  with  this  assurance, 
that  nothing  is  hereby  intended,  i)iit  what  is  ce^nsistcnt 
with  justice  and  prudence,  to  llie  best  of  their  skill's 
that  were  concerned  in  the  framing  of  it;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  improvements  whicli  nn\y  lucrew  by  it,  will 
prove  to  be  of  no  small  advantage  to  tiiat  country,  am! 
old  England  from  whom  it  takes  its  oiiginal. 


To  which,  reader,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  that 
this  society  is  endowed  with  divers  immunities  and  pro- 
viledges,  by  grant  and  charter  from  William  Penn,  go- 
vernor of  that  province. 

Nicholas  Moke, 
James  Claypooi,b, 
Philip  Foitn. 

Lonchn,  25, 1st  mo.  called  Maj-ch,  1682. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  first  gener.il  court  shall  be  helrf 
at  London,  upon  the  29Ui  day  of  the  third  month  called 
May  1682.  And  forever  after,  the  general  court  shall 
be  held  on  the  first  fifth  day  called  Thursday  in  the  ninth 
month  (November)  every  year  after  in  the  capital  city 
in  Fennsilvania,  wliere  vot€s  shall  be  received  by  let- 
ters to  the  society's  secretary  from  all  that  do  not  appear 
there  personally  for  the  chusing  of  officers:  which  votes 
shall  be  regul:*.ted  by  the  following  conditions: 
Impkimis. 

Tliat  none  in  Engl.and  shall  have  above  one  vote, 
whatever  sum  thej' subscribe;  unless  they  have  a  share 
of  land  in  Fennsilvania,  at  least  one  thousand  acres  of 
their  own,  with  some  inhabitants  upon  it:  In  such  cases 
they  shall  have  their  votes  proportlonably  to  their  stocks,- 
as  in  the  following  article. 

ARTICLE  II. 
That  all  that  are  inhabitants  in  Fennsilvania  shall  have 
for  tivo  twcnly-five   pounds,  one  vote-  and  each  fifty 
/?o!f??c/i' single  one  vote,-  one  hundred  pounda  two  votes: 
three  hundred  pounds,  three  votes,  and  none  more. 

ARTICLE  IDE. 

That  the  book  of  subscriptions  shall  be  open  here  in 
England  the  29th  day  of  the  4th  month  called  Juno 
1632  and  no  longer.  And  in  Fennsilvania  from  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  ship  belonging  to  the  "society  for  six 
months  after,  paying  fifteen  per  cent,  sterling,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  Risco  run  by  the  society  by  such  as  sub- 
scribe within  thirty  dales,  and  for  every  month  after  owe 
percent,  to  be  added  to  the  value  of  the  cai-go. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

That  none  shall  subscribe  in  tlte  society  stock  less  than 
twenty  five  pounds.  Yet  if  ^cc  joyn  together  and  make 
up  the  twenty  five  pounds  (provided  it  be  subscribed  in 
one  man's  name)  shall  be  accepted  of  but  In  that  name 
only. 

ARTICLE  V. 
That  at  the  first  general  court  or  assembly  held  as 
above  said  (viz:  the  29:h  of  the  3d  month  alias  May 
1682)  all  the  subscribers  here  in  England  shall  confirm 
their  subscriptions  which  shall  be  by  the  depositing  five 
per  cent,  as  a  part  of  that  whicli  shall  then  be  agreed  On 
to  be  paid  within  a  month  after.  And  at  that  time  shall 
be  chosen  the  officers  of  the  society,  viz:  the  President, 
the  Deputy,  tlic  TreiiMirer,  the  Secretary,  and  twelve 
conunitlec-iuen,  whereof  any  five  and  the  President  or 
Ills  deputy  shall  make  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

That  all  the  commit  tec-men  shall  have  but  one  vote  a 
piece  in  the  committee  whatever  their  stock  be,-  anrf 
the  Pi'csident  or  the  deputy  if  the  votes  be  equal  shall 
have  the  casting  voice. 

ARTICLE  VH. 

That  at  seven  years  end  from  the  time  of  shutting  the 
Ijook  in  Pennsilvania  it  shall  be  opened  again  for  new 
subscribers;  and  so  continue  for  every  seven  years:  a 
due  valuation  of  the  stock  being  first  made  by  the  com- 
mittee, so  Itiat  every  one  may  subscribe  according  to 
the  valuation  then  agreed  on. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

That  two  hundred  servants,  bq  sent  away  the  first 
y  :ir  of  such  trades  and  capacities  as  may  be  most  for 
"the  benefit  of  the  society  which  is  to  be  adjudged  by 
the  committee'. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 
That  it  sh.-ill  be  lawful  for  .iny  one  that  lias  siiliscrlb- 
cd,  to  add  to  their  subscription  before  the  month  is  out 
what  sum  tliey  please. 

ARTICLE  X. 

That  none  shall  be  President,  Deputy  or  Treasurer, 
that  have  not  five  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Tennsylva- 
nia  of  their  own,  and  one  hundred  pounds  in  the  socie- 
ties stock. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

That  the  general  officers  shall  continue  for  the  first 
seven  years  and  then  a  new  election  shall  be  made,  they 
being  fixed  in  their  abode  in  the  society's  house,  there 
to  act  for  the  society  without  cliang-e  of  their  power  in 
privileges,  except  they  do  commit  any  act  destructive 
or  prejudicial  to  the  real  interest  of  the  society  which 
first  is  to  be  proved  sufficiently  in  tlie  court  of  Assistants; 
and  then  the  offenders  are  to  be  dismissed,  and  the 
Coui't  of  Assistants  to  chuse  another,  who  is  to  con- 
tinue till  the  general  court;  which  Court  of  Assistants 
shall  yearly  be  chosen  and  added  to  tlie  committee. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

That  the  President  shall  call  together  the  Court  of 
Assistants  to  help  and  advise  in  any  emergent  occasions 
relating  to  tlie  society,  as  to  receive  more  money,  to 
make  a  dividend,  to  chuse  new  officers  in  case  of 
death,  to  settle  new  factories,  to  enter  upon  mines, 
build  ships,  &,c. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

The  committee  shall  chuse  all  inferior  officers,  as 
storehouse  keepers,  clerks,  book  keepers,  factors,  at 
home  and  abroad;  then  they  shall  direct,  what  shall  be 
planted,  built,  &c.  . 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

That  all  forfeitures,  that  shall  arise,  shall  be  employed 
upofi  the  improvement  of  a  paicel  of  land  allotted  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  their  wives  and  cliildren,  who 
have  become  disabled  in  the  service  of  the  society. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

Tiiat  the  society's  books,  patents,  records  and  origi- 
nal papers  be  kept  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  house 
under  tliree  locks  and  keys,  one  whereof  shall  be  kept 
by  the  President  or  deputy,  the  otlier  b}-  the  Treasurer, 
the  third  by  the  eldest  committee-man. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

That  these  books,  papers,  and  patents,  &c.  shall  not 
be  intrusted  in  the  liaiul  of  any  single  person  for  longer 
space  tli.an  to  transcribe  any  part  of  it  in  the  day  time, 
and  in  the  house  before  some  one  or  more  a])]>ointcd  by 
the  committee,  and  that  the  book  keeper  sluvll  only 
have  copies  of  them,  which  ma}'  be  viewed  or  perused 
once  a  month  by  any  member  of  tlie  soc-icU'.  All  origi- 
ijals  to  be  kept  as  before. 

ARTICLE   XVII. 

That  security  shall  be  taken  of  the  Treasurer,  and 
of  all  servants  relating-  to  the  society,  that  is,  such  as 
have  any  tnist  comnfitted  unto  them  as  agents,  store 
keepers,  ship  masters,  clerks,  overseers  and  servants, 
&c.  and  tliat  to  be  given  by  persons  of  kn-)wn  honesty 
and  estate.  And  these  servants  shall  be  bound  to  keep 
the  secrets  of  the  house,  that  is,  not  to  give  intelligence 
to  any  person,  no,  not  to  any  member  of  the  society 
(without  leave  first  obtained  publicly  in  the  conimitlee) 
upon  forfeiture  of  their  security. 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 

Tliat  if  the  society  should  receive  blacks  for  servants, 
they  shall  make  them  free  at  fourteen  years  end,  ujion 
consideration  that  they  shall  give  into  the  society's  ware- 
house, two  thirds  of  what  they  are  capable  of  producing 
on  such  a  parcel  of  land,  as  shall  be  .nlloltcd  them  by 
the  soci  ety,  with  a  stock  and  necessary  tools,  as  shall  be 


adjudged  by  the  society's  sui-vcyor.  And  if  they  will 
not  acce))t  of  these  terms,  they  shall  be  servants,  till  they 
will  accept  it. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

That  no  mineral  undertaking  shall  be  begun  by  the 
committee  without  tlie  approbation  of  the  general  as- 
sembly. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

That  the  committee  shall  at  every  yearly  meeting  of 
the  gencr.al  court,  discover  the  encouragement  or  dis- 
couragement they  meet  with  in  the  course  of  their  trade 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

ARTICLE  XXI. 

That  the  society  may  set  up  two  or  more  general  fac- 
tories in  Pennsilvania,  one  upon  Chesapeake  bay,  and 
the  other  upon  Delaware  river,  or  where  the  committee 
shall  see  necessary  for  the  more  speedy  conveyance  of 
goods  in  the  country,  and  Maryland;  but  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  whole  be  in  the  capital  city  of  Pennsil- 
vania. 

ARTICLE  XXII. 

That  the  society  shall  be  assisting  to  the  Indians  in 
their  settling  in  towns  and  other  places,  both  by  advice 
and  artificers. 

ARTICLE  XXIII. 

That  there  shall  be  twenty-four  assistants  added  to  the 
committee  whereof  twenty  and  the  President  or  deputy- 
make  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  XXIV. 

That  the  first  assembly  in  the  province  of  Pennsllva- 
iiia  shall  he  desired  to  ratify  the  patent  granted  by  the 
governor  to  this  society  by  an  act  of  assembly. 

ARTICLE  XXV. 

That  all  the  members  of  the  committee  and  court  of 
assistants  shall  have  timely  and  sufficient  notice  and 
summons  in  writing,  left  at  their  dweUings,  of  every  in- 
tended court,  to  prevent  indirect  and  unjust  proceed- 
ings. 

ARTICLE  XXVI. 

That  all  and  every  one,  who  have  subscribed  any  sum 
in  the  society's  stock,  and  shall  not  after  the  second 
simimons  hrliig  in  their  second  payment,  shall  be  inca- 
ble  of  disposing  of  that  part  in  the  stock  before  disburs- 
ed: but  the  society  shall  dispose  of  the  same  unto  such 
who  will  fulfil  the  agreement  in  all  payments:  they  only 
being  cnpahle  of  receiving  theii*  first  penny  or  disburse- 
ment. Alv\ays  excepting  such,  who  through  any 
calamities  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  wherelsy  they 
are  rendei-ed  incapable  to  fulfil  the  same,  that  then  the 
thing  being  proved  bcfoi-e  a  committee,  they  shall  have 
power  to  Sill  the  same  to  the  best  advantage.  And  as 
this  is  agrecil  in  for  the  second  payment,  so  it  is  of 
all  others,  if  there  be  more. 

ARTICLE  XXVIL 

That  there  shall  be  in  England  a  chief  agent,  supe- 
rior to  all  agents  or  factors  belonging  to  said  society, 
th.at  an-  in  I'^urope,  mito  whom  the  society  shall  direct 
their  letters  and  consign  their  goods,  He  shall  have  a 
council  of  six  f;\ctors,  one  of  which  shall  be  his  deputy. 
This  council  shall  with  him  reside  in  London,  and  shall 
on  .all  occasions  meet  to  advise  together,  how  to  dispose 
of  the  society's  goods  and  buy  such  goods  as  the  society 
shall  direct  to  lie  bought,  to  execute  all  other  orders  as 
shall  be  rcquii-ed  of  liim  or  them.  And  to  give  every 
factor  his  commission,  how  to  proceed  in  what  pertains 
unto  his  place:  so  that  all  and  every  one  of  them  shall 
act  by  the  advice  of  the  chief  .agent,  and  he  by  the  order 
of  the  committee  in  Pennsilvania:  all  these  being  chcsen 
by  the  general  assembly,  they  giving  good  and  suffi- 
cient security  to  tlie  society  for  their  true  and  faithful 
Fcrvice. 
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ARTICLE  XXVIII. 

Thattl.  president,  deputy,  secretary, treasurer,  sur\'ey- 
or,  and  all  the  servants  of  the  society,  shall  bring  into 
the  society's  warehouse,  what  peltry  they  buy  of  the 
Indians  in  their  respective  plantations  with  their  own 
private  goods.  This  shall  be  entered  in  the  books  of 
the  several  offices  to  prevent  fraud.  Those  goods  shall 
be  sent  over  with  the  society's  goods,  and  shall  have 
what  return  they  will  for  the  same,  allowinjg  to  the  so- 
ciety, freight,  factorage,  &c. 

ARTICLE  XXIX. 
That  it  shall  be  lawfuUbr  all,  who  bring  their  goods  to 
the  societ)'s  warehouse,  so  to  do  and  to  have  the  same 
returns  .is  they  shall  desire.  This  being  granted  and  al- 
lowed, will  bring  in  most  of  the  countries  goods,  in  the 
society's  hands  which  will  in  time  prove  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  society :  and  most  eminently  to  the  planters, 
who  are  not  able  to  send  into  England;  where  possibly 
they  may  be  deceived  by  factors  or  attorneys,  they  hav- 
ing in  the  society  the  greater  security  imaginable  for 
their  effects. 

Some  of  the  officers  and  offices  for  the  society,  viz. — 
President,  Deputy,  Treasurer,  agent.  Secretary,  Surveyor, 
Twelve  Committee-men,  Chyrurgeon,  Factors,  Clerks,  Over- 
seers, Messengers,  Porters,  Butchers,  Watermen,  Carr- 
mtn,  &c. 

The  four  offices  for  the  Society- 

THE    SECnETAKT    OFFICE. 

To  this  office  shall  belong  the  bookkeeper,  the  fac- 
tors, chyrurgion,  clerk  of  all  offices,  messengers,  oyer- 
seers,  watermen.  The  secretaiy  shall  be  alwaies  ready 
to  receive  orders  of  the  president  or  deputy  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  all  warrants  to  be  issued  out  abroad,  to  write 
all  letters,  &c.  for  the  society's  service,  and  to  direct  the 
plantations  in  their  duties,  as  the  president  and  courts 
are  agreed  on  to  be  done:  as  v/hen  any  ships  are  going 
out,  then  to  write  to  factors  abroad,  &c.  when  any  fac- 
tors are  wanting  supplies  of  goods,  to  give  wai-rants  in 
the  treasury  office  for  the  same,  under  the  president's 
own  hand  and  seal,  or  his  deputy :  and  nothing  delivered 
without  this  method.  And  when  goods  are  brought  in, 
then  to  take  account  of  the  same,  and  give  an  account 
to  the  president  of  them  and  enter  them  in  that  office 
also.  If  any  servant  dyeth,  to  receive  information  of  it 
and  make  record.  If  any  runaway,  to  receive  informa- 
tion and  take  order  of  the  president  about  it,  &c.  If 
any  be  sick,  to  issue  warrants  for  their  help  by  the  presi- 
dent's order,  &.c.  If  cattle  die  to  record  it:  If  any  be 
increased,  to  record  the  place,  kind,  number.  To  re- 
ceive every  week  a  particular  account  of  all  overseers, 
factors,  &c.  ofallencreasesand  decreases  of  trade,  &c. 

THE    TBEASURT    OFEJCE. 

To  this  office  shall  belong  the  ti-easurer,  two  clerks, 
porters,  butchers,  water-men,  carr-men,  chyrurgion, 
husbandmen,  handicrafts,  &.c.  everyone  of  them  giving 
account  to  the  treasurer  of  their  works,  and  all  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  treasury  office,  and  to  be  transmitted  into 
the  secretary's  office  every  seven  daies  and  all  those  of- 
ficers and  servants,  to  be  directed  in  their  proceedings 
by  warrants  from  the  president  or  his  deputy,  and  i)o- 
thing  to  be  delivered  out  without  the  same  to  prevent 
deceit,  Sec.  And  there  shall  be  two  ware  houses,  one 
for  exportation  and  the  other  for  importation,  unto  each 
of  them  shall  belong  a  clerk,  to  keep  journals  of  goods 
come  in  and  gone  out;  and  to  keep  the  warrants  from 
the  president  for  their  security.  And  that  if  any  goods 
are  received  in,  and  not  recorded  in  the  secretary  and 
treasury  office,  within  two  daies,  it  shall  be  a  forfei- 
ture of  such  penalty  thought  fit  to  be  imposed  by  the 
court  of  assistants. 

THE    SliHVErOTl's    OFFKiE. 

To  this  office  shall  belong  the  sui-y.eyo'",  and  assi.stant, 


a  clerk,  a  searcher.  This  surveyor  sliall  view  all  ships, 
and  what  thereunto  is  belonging,  whether  fit  to  be  made 
use  of  for  the  societies  service  or  no;  and  make  report 
to  the  president.  He  shall  over.see  all  overseers,  ser- 
vants, their  works  and  make  record  of  theipi  all,  giving 
information  of  all  things  in  the  secretary  office,  and  to 
the  president  or  his  deputy:  and  keeping  record  in  his 
office  of  the  same.  He  shall  see  ail  goods  shipped 
safely  and  others  landed:  He  shall  view  all  warehouses, 
their  goods  that  they  be  kept  well,  &.c.  That  all  war- 
rants from  the  president,  be  duly  put  in  execution, 
survey  all  entries  and  invoices,  all  building,  all  catties, 
&c.  that  the  society  may  not  sufler  by  any:  keeping  a 
journal  of  all  things  which  are  eveiy  seven  daies  to  be 
compared  with  the  secretary  office,  where  all  things  are 
to  be  recorded.  And  record  being  duly  made,  all  the 
books  to  be  signed  by  the  president  or  his  deputy,  and 
afterwards  to  stand  for  good  and  just  actings  in  the  court 
of  committee  and  assistants;  and  this  being  passed  neve?* 
more  to  be  recalled. 

THE    MINERS    OFFICE. 

To  this  office  shall  belong  an  agent,  clerks,  miners, 
refiners,  brickmakers,  tile  makers,  potters,  lime  burn- 
ers, &c. 

The  agent  shall  dally  receive  information  from  the 
miners,  &c.  of  what  is  done  and  make  record  of  it  in  his 
office,  and  shall  be  signed  b}'  the  clerk  and  himself. — 
Then  to  send  it  to  the  secretary's  office  every  seven 
daies  ithere  to  be  recorded:  the  president  or  deputy- 
having  approved  the  same.  A'ld  the  agent  shall  an- 
swer for  all  defaults  and  wrong  done  to  the  society  in 
any  of  the  things,  that  ae  under  his  custody,  until  they 
are  recorded  and  received  in  the  custody  of  the  treasu- 
rer. 

These  are  the  heads,  upon  which  the  society  is  to  be 
govej-ned,  and  the  officers  by  M'hich  all  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered and  secured  from  fi'aud  and  deceit.  What  further 
is  necessarj',  for  the  same  must  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  president  and  court  of  assistants,  who  in  time  may 
give  an  exact  account  of  other  things  relating  thereunto. 
For  the  conveniency  of  such  who  are  desirous  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  stock  of  this  society,  if  they  please  to  ap- 
ply themselves  to  Philip  Ford'm  Bow  Lane  near  Cheap 
Side,  there  their  subscriptions  may  be  entered. 

Copy  of  a  MS  minute  f  apparently  original  J  in  pos- 
session of  J.  P.  Norris,  Esq. 

At  a  general  court  of  free  society  of  traders  of  Penn- 
sylvania held  in  London  the  29th  of  the  Sd  month,  alias 
May  1682,  for  chusing  officers  of  ye  sd  society  accord- 
ing to  the  printed  articles,  it  was  accordingly  enacted 
and  agreed  by  a  general  consent. 

That  Nicholas  Moore  of  London  Med.  Dr.  should  be 
and  continue  president  for  seven  years  according  to  the 
ai'ticles  aforesaid. 

That  John  Simcock  of  Pennsylvania,  yeom.  should 
be  and  continue  deputy  president  for  seven  years. 

That  James  Claypoole  of  London  Merch't.  should  be 
and  continue  treasurer  for  seven  years. 

John  Boy  of  Wilts  merchant,  chosen  sui'veyor. 
A  committee  of  12  was  chosen  to  reside  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, viz: 

Thomas  Brassey,      Antho,  Elton, 
Robert  Turner,        James  Harrison, 
Thomas  Holmes,      John  Blunston, 
John  Bezer,  Isaac  Martin, 

Ffra  Plumstead,        Walter  King, 
Griffith  Jones,  Wm.  Harge. 

Joseph  Martin  of  London,  merchant,  chief  agent. 
Philip  Ford  of  London,  merchant,  deputy  agent. 
Wm.  Sherlow  of  London,  merchant,  assistant. 
John  Swectapple  of  London,  goldsmith,  chosen  as- 
sistant. 
Thos.  Barker  of  London,  wine  cooper,  chosen  assist- 
ant. 
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Edward  Peirod  of  London,  oylman,  chosen  assistant. 

Agreed  that  the  subscribers  in  England  have  their 
requests  presented  by  the  president,  &c.  to  the  gover- 
nor in  the  first  provincial  council  and  general  assembly 
that  shall  be  held  in  Pennsylvania,  viz :  that  the  24  as- 
sistants of  the  committee  shall  be  chosen  out  of  such 
subscribers  that  are  most  apt  for  managing  ye  affairs 
there  and  that  by  the  assent  and  approbation  of  the  gov- 
ernor, the  provincial  council  and  general  assembly  afore- 
said, but  that  this  shall  not  be  a  president  for  after. 

Agreed  that  henceforth  every  one  subscribing  to  the 
society's  stock,  shall  pay  five  per  cent,  at  the  subscrip- 
tion. 

Then  the  court  adjourned  till  sixth  day  now  called 
friday  to  meet  about  the  ffifth  hour  afternoon  to  consider 
what  may  be  further  requisite  and  about  paying  in  the 
money. 

London  the  2d.  4th  mo.  als.  June  1682. 

Agreed  by  the  general  court  upon  their  own  adjourn- 
m't.  on  the  day  afores'd. 

That  a  mulct  shall  be  laid  upon  disorderly  talkers,  and 
that  every  one  shall  direct  his  speech  unto  the  presi- 
dent: and  that  in  case  any  assume  to  interrupt  another 
or  speak  out  of  course,  they  shall  upon  the  first  default 
be  reproved  by  the  president  or  his  deputy,  upon  the 
second  default  they  shall  pay  Id.  for  ye  use  of  ye  poor; 
yre  3d.  default  6d.  for  the  same  use  &  so  6d.  for  every 
default  on  each  court  day. 

That  whatever  is  past  or  enacted  at  any  court  shall  be 
read  the  next  court  day. 

That  Francis  Burroughs,  Edward  West  *****  John 
Crow**  Ffrancis  Plumstead  be  added  to  ye  committee  to 
be  advising  and  *****  president  in  ye  behalf  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

That  the  committee  shall  have  power  to  receive  the 
securities  of  those  officers  who  give  security  according 
to  the  printed  articles. 

That  a  glass  house  with  all  convenient  speed  shall  be 
built  and  improved  upon  the  society's  lands. 

That  a  deputy  from  ye  society  shall  be  sent  with  a 
lettr.  from  ye  president  in  the  society's  name  with  some 
present  to  the  emperour  of  Canada  and  tributary  king 
and  that  the  said  present  shall  be  prepared  according  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  committee  in  order  to  ye  engaging  a 
Trade. 

That  ye  quarter  part  of  the  subscription  be  paid  into 
the  Treasurer  before  the  29th  inst. 

That  the  committee  do  meet  next  Friday  at  5  to  take 
security  of  ye  officers. 

Then  the  court  adjourned. 

The  following  is  probably  the  letter  from  the  society 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  minute;  it  was  copied  by 
E.  H.  from  the  original,  M.  S.  on  parchment,  found 
among  the  records  of  the  land  office  of  this  state.  The 
original  was  a  good  deal  injured  by  rats,  so  that  several 
words  and  Tetters  are  wanting;  these  are  supplied  in  the 
copy,  and  are  printed  in  italics. 

TO  THE  EMPEROR  OF  CANADA. 

•  • 

Jl;       SEAL.     Z 

•  « 

^London,  the  19th  day  of  the  Fourth  month,  called  June, 
1682. 

FllIEND, 

I  have  sent  you  this  Letter  and  Messenger  to  let  you 
know  that  I  am  elected  rnESiDEUT  of  the  free  sosiett 
of  TRADERS  of  PENNSYLVANIA,  and  as  1  am  such,  have 
the  Power  and  Free  Consent  of  all  these  good  men  to 
treat  with  you,  your  Kings,  and  your  people  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  Trade:  and  also  to  give  you  assurance 
That  all  our  Intentions  and  purposes  towards  you  are 
good  and  just;  and  unto  this  Messenger  we  have  given 


full  power  to  agree  with  you  in  all  things  relating  to  our 
Affairs;  he  is  is  a  good  and  Just  man,  what  you  do  with 
him  we  will  Ratify  and  Confirm  without  Delays  or  Ex- 
ception, and  you  shall  find  that  we  are  a  People  that 
love  peace  and  Justice,  and  are  not  afiaid  of  War:  our 
God  is  a  God  of  peace,  a  God  of  Love,  Grace,  Mercy 
and  Justice  and  we  are  his  followers,  h.aving  the  same 
principle  and  will  always  endeavour  to  be  found  in  the 
like  Practice.  He  is  always  doing  good  unto  all  his 
Creatures  whom  you  and  we  are;  we  also  being  per- 
suaded of  this  duty  have  now  resolved  to  seek  to  do  you 
good  in  all  we  are  Able,  Therefore  it  will  not  be  our 
Faults  if  you  are  not  happy  in  our  neighbourhhood  For 
we  will  be  kind  and  Loving  to  you  at  all  times  and  will 
be  your  Friends,  which  thin^  we  also  expect  from  you. 
And  cannot  but  suppose  that  you  shall  readily  consider 
and  accept  of  our  kindness  and  rejoice  at  it.  And  we 
are  willing  also  to  receive  you  into  a  perpetual  friend- 
ship and  protection  amongst  us.  In  avitness  whereof 
I  do  propose  unto  you  that  we  are  willing  to  receive  you, 
your  Kings  and  people  in  our  Society  of  Trade,  and  if 
you  will  bring  in  your  goods  in  our  Society  for  a  Free 
Trade  you  sAall  greatly  enrich  yourselves  by  it,  for  we 
will  Improve  it  for  you  as  well  as  for  us,  and  in  so  doing 
you  shall  have  what  you  and  yours  shall  want  of  all  good 
Things  without  being  beholden  to  any  other  people 
whatsoever.  For  we  and  you  being  united,  we  shall 
take  off  your  goods,  and  we  shall  help  you  with  ours  to 
your  Content,  so  that  the  advantage  shall  be  equal. — 
Therefore  It  is  your  Interest  to  Command  your  Kings 
and  people  to  trade  with  us  thus  united  alone,  it  being 
your  proper  Advantage  and  you  yourself  may  from  time 
to  time  come  and  see  our  Trade  and  Improvement,  and 
take  your  pro/?/s  which  shall  arise  therefrom  propprcon- 
ably  to  what  you  shall  join  with  us.  This  we  propose 
as  a  proper  means  to  unite  all  our  Interests  for  ever. — 
We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  the  next  Spring  to  Con- 
clude some  good  Treaty  together  in  peace.  And  to 
show  you  that  we  are  good  men,  we  have  sent  you  this 
Present,  when  we  meet  you  you  sAall  know  this  to  be 
altogether  true.  Jn  the  mean  time  prepare  for  Trades 
as  we  do. 

I  rest 

Your  True  Friend, 

N.  MORE. 
Directed 
For 


THE    EMPEROR    OF 

CANADA. 

1 

TONNAGE    ENTERED    IN 

1769 

1770 

From  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

9309 

7917 

S.  parts  of  Europe  and  Africa  - 

12521 

15010 

British  and  foreign  West  Indies 

10745 

15883 

Continent  of  America  and  Bahama    - 

12453 
45028 

12091 

50901 

TONNAGE    OUTWARD. 

To  Great  Britain  and  Ireland     - 

7219 

7999 

Europe  and  Africa      .         -        - 

12070 

11395 

West  Indies         .... 

11959 

14839 

South  America  and  Bahama 

11738 

15421 

42986 

49654 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

"  The  Traveller"  has  published  a  list  of  news  pa- 
pers and  periodical  publications  in  the  United  States, 
amounting  to  827:  of  these,  185  are  published  in  this 
state,  being  the  largest  number  in  any  one  state.  The 
following  account  of  them  is  taken  from  that  work,  and 
is  probably  as  nearly  correct  as  it  can  be  made;  though 
we  have  noticed  some  few  inaccuracies. 
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Maine 
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32 
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12 

17 

Vermont 

14 
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2 

7 

11 
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4 

11 
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4 

66 
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New  Jersey- 

8 

22 
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71 
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2 

4 
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6 

9 
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North  Carolina 

2 

10 

15 
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10 

16 
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1 

13 

13 
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1 

2 
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10 
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4 

6 
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10 

9 

Tennessee 

6 

8 

Kentucky 

17 

23 

Ohio 

14 

66 

Indiana 

17 
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2 

Illinois 

4 

Missouri 

5 

Arkansas 

1 

Cherokee  Nation 

1 
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PENN'S  CITY  ON  THE   SUSQUEHANNA. 

In  the  year  1690,  William  Penn  issued  proposals  for 
a  second  settlement  or  city  in  the  Province,  upon  the 
Susquehanna  river.  The  following-  ai-e  those  proposals 
copied  by  E.  H.  from  a  pj-inted  paper  in  the  possession 
of  W.  R.  Esq.  of  this  city,  entitled  '■'Someproposak  for 
a  second  settlement  in  the  province  of  Fennsylvania." — 
"printed  and  sold  by  Andrew  Sowle,  at  the  crooked  Billet 
in  Hulloway  Lane,  S/wre  Ditch  1690 — "  Whether  the 
design  was  partially  accomplished,  where  the  proposed 
city  was  to  be  located,  or  what  was  the  reason  for  his 
relinquishing  the  plan,  we  cannot  tell — and  would  glad- 
ly receive  information  on  the  subject  if  an)'  of  our  read- 
ers possess  it.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  is  a  proof 
of  Penn's  foresiglit  and  of  his  enlarged  views,  that  he 
suggested,  at  that  early  period,  the  practicability  of  form- 
ing a  water  communication,  between  the  Susquchajma  and 
Scliuylkill  riverH,  by  means  of  some  of  their  branches — 
which  communication,  however,  was  not  elfected  till 
about  138  years  after  he  suggested  it. 
*' Some  proposals  for  a  secoiid  settlement  in  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Whereas,  I  did'about  nine  years  past,  propound  the 
selling  of  several  parts  or  shares  of  land,  upon  that  side 
of  tiie  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  next  Delaware  river, 
and  setting  out  of  a  place  upon  it  for  the  building  of  a 
city,  by  the  name  of  Philadelphia;  and  that  divers  per- 
sons closed  with  those  proposals,  who,  by  their  ingenui- 
ty, industiy  and  charge,  have  advanced  that  city,  from  a 
wood,  to  a  good  forwardness  of  building  (there  being 
above  oiu  thousand  Iwuses  finished  in  it  J  and  that  the 
several  plantations  and  towns  begun  upon  the  land, 
bought  by  those  first  undertakers,  are  also  in  a  prosper- 
ous way  of  improvement  and  inlargement  (insomuch  as 
last  year /e/i  sail  of  ships  loare  fraighted  there,  with  the 
growth  of  the  Province  for  Barbados,  Jamaica,  &c.  be- 
sides what  came  directly  for  this  kingdom.)  It  is  now 
my  purpose  to  make  another  settlement,  upon  the  river 
©f  Susquehannagh,  that  runs  into  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake, 


and  bears  about  fifty  miles  west  from  tlie  river  Dekavare, 
as  appears  by  the  Common  Maps  of  the  English  Domi- 
nion in  America.  There  I  design  to  lay  out  a  Plan  for 
the  building  of  another  City,  in  the  most  convenient 
place  for  communication  with  the  former  plantations  on 
the  East:  wliich  by  land,  is  as  good  as  done  already,  a 
way  being  laid  out  between  the  two  rivers  very  exactly 
and  conveniently,  at  least  three  years  ago;  and  which 
will  not  be  liard  to  do  by  water,  by  the  benefit  of  the 
river  Scoulkill;  for  a  Branch  of  that  river  lies  near  a 
Branch  that  runs  into  Susquehannagh  River,  and  is  the 
Common  Course  of  the  Indians  with  their  Skins  and 
Purr's  into  our  Parts,  and  to  the  Provinces  of  Dast  and 
West  Jersey,  and  New  York,  from  the  West  and  North 
vjest  parts  of  the  coiitinent  fi-om  whence  they  bring  them. 

And  I  do  also  intend  that  every  one  who  shall  be  a 
Purchasser  in  this  proposed  settlement,  shall  have  a  pro- 
portionable Lot  in  the  said  City  to  build  a  House  or 
Houses  upon;  which  Town-Ground,  and  the  Shares  o{ 
Land  that  shall  be  bought  of  me,  shall  be  delivered  clear 
of  all  Indian  Pretentions,-  for  it  has  been  my  way  from' 
the  first,  to  purchase  their  title  from  them,  and  so  settle 
with  their  consent. 

The  Shares  I  dispose  of,  contain  each.  Three  Thou- 
sand Acres  for  £100,  and  for  greater  or  lesser  quantities 
after  that  rate :  The  acre  of  that  Province  is  according 
to  the  Statute  of  the  33th  of  Edw.  1.  And  no  acknow- 
ledgement or  Quit  Reiit  shall  be  paid  by  the  Purchasers' 
till  five  years  after  a  settlement  be  made  upon  their 
Lands,  and  that  only  according  to  the  quantity  of  acres 
so  taken  up  and  seated,  and  not  otherwise;  and  only  then 
to  pay  but  one  shilling  for  every  hundred  acres  for  ever. 
And  further  I  do  promise  to  agree  with  every  Purchaser 
that  shall  be  willing  to  treat  with  me  between  this  and 
next  spring,  upon  all  such  reasonable  conditions  as  shall 
be  thought  necessary  for  their  accommodation,  intend- 
ing, if  God  please,  to  return  with  what  speed  I  can,  and. 
my  Family  with  me,  in  order  to  our  future  Residence. 

To  conclude,  that  which  particulai-ly  recommends  thi» 
Settlement,  is  tlie  known  goodness  of  the  soy  11  and  sci 
tuation  of  the  Land,  which  is  high  and  not  mountainous^ 
also  the  Pleasantness,  and  Largeness  of  the  River  being- 
clear  and  not  rapid,  and  broader  than  the  Thames  at 
London  bridge,  many  miles  above  the  Place  intended- 
for  this  Settlement;  and  nms  (as  we  are  told  by  the  In- 
dians J  quite  through  the  Province,  into  which  many  fair 
rivers  empty  themselves.  The  sorts  of  Timber  that 
grow  there  are  chiefly  oak,  ash,  chesnut,  walnut,  cedar, 
and  poplar.  The  native  Fruits  are  pawpaws,  grapes, 
mulbery's,  chesnuts,  and  several  sorts  of  walnuts.  There 
are  likewise  great  quantities  of  Deer,  and  especially 
Elks,  which  are  much  bigger  than  our  Red  Deer,  and 
use  that  River  in  Herds.  And  Fish  there  is  of  divers 
sorts,  and  very  large  and  good,  and  in  great  plenty. 

But  that  which  recommends  both  this  Settlement  in 
particular,  and  the  Province  in  general,  is  a  late  Patient 
obtained  by  divers  Eminent  Lords  and  Gentlemen  for 
that  Land  that  lies  north  of  Pennsylvania  up  to  the  A&th 
Degree  and  an  half.,  because  their  Traffick  and  Inter- 
course will  be  chiefly  through  Pennsykania,  which  lies 
between  that  Province  and  the  Sea.  We  have  also  the 
comfort  of  being  the  Center  of  all  the  English  colonies 
upon  the  Continent  of  America,  as  they  lie  fi-om  the 
North  East  Parts  of  New  England  to  the  most  Southerly 
parts  of  Carolina,  being  above  1000  miles  upon  theCoast. 
If  any  Persons  please  to  apply  themselves  to  me  by 
letter  in  relation  to  this  afl^air,  they  may  direct  them  to 
Robert  Ness  Scrivener  in  Lumber  street  in  London  for 
Philip  Ford,  and  suitable  answers  will  be  returned  by 
the  first  opportunity.  There  are  also  Instructions  printed 
for  information  of  such  as  intend  to  go,  or  send  servants, 
or  families  thither,  which  way  they  may  proceed  whh 
most  ease  and  advantage,  both  here  and  there,  in  refer- 
ence to  Passage,  Goods,  Utensels,  Building,  Husbandry, 
Stock,  Subsistence,  Traffick,  &c.  being  the  effect  of 
their  expence  and  experiance  that  have  seen  the  Friiit  of 
their  h9.ho\xi-s.  Wm.  Pjinh,"_ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Charles  Goakin,  Lieutenant  Governor.  Ungenerous  con- 
duct of  the  Assembly  toioards  him..  Fenn  mortgages 
his  Province.  Emharrassment  of  the  Quakers.  Lo- 
gan demands  a  trial.  The  Assembly  issue  a  warrant 
against  him,  vjhich  is  superseded  by  the  Governor. — 
Goes  to  England  and  returns  fully  justified.  Fenn 
writes  a  moving  Letter  of  expostulation  to  his  Frovince. 
A  more  moderate  assembly  succeeds.  Treaty  with  the 
Indians.  Fenn  treats  with  the  Crou^n  for  the  Cession 
of  Fennsylvania.  Gookin's  ?iew  difference  with  the  As- 
sembly. Sir  W.  Keith  succeeds  him.  His  plea  of  con- 
duct. Death  of  TVm.  Fenn.  His  character.  Dis- 
putes in  the  Family.     State  of  the  Frovince. 

Charles  Gookin,  who  succeeded  John  Evans,  hi  the 
office  of  lieutenant  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  -was  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland,  and  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  He 
had  been  formerly  in  the  military  service;  and  \Vas,  as 
Penn  described  him  to  the  general  assembly,  a  man  of 
pure  morals,  mild  temper  and  moderate  disposition. — 
When  he  arrived,  the  session  of  the  legislature  had  al- 
ready begun,  fhe  assembly  soon  showed  him  that  they 
were  far  from  being  contented  v/ith  Evan's  recall,  and 
that  they  required  Logan  also  to  be  sacrificed.  But  the 
proprietary  placed  in  him  too  much  confidence  to  give 
him  up  to  those  men;  Logtin  still  continued  to  hold  the 
office  with  v/hich  he  was  before  invested. 

The  assembly,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  propositions 
of  the  governor,  hastened  to  present  to  him  a  statement 
of  grievances,  in  which  they  repeated  the  weightiest  of 
their  complaints  against  his  predecessor,  and  demanded 
immediate  satisfaction.  (1)  Above  all  things  they  were 
displeased  with  the  courts  of  justice  which  Evans  had 
established  in  pursuance  of  the  royal  charter,  while  their 
bwn  judiciary  bill  was-  set  aside,  which  they  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  evil  counsels.  In  vain  Gookin  endea- 
voured to  convince  them,  that  he  bad  no  right  to  sit  in 
judgment  over  the  acts  of  his  predecessor;  that  some  of 
their  alleged  grievances  were  unfounded;  that  their  ju- 
diciary bill  had  been  i*ejected  by  the  board  of  trade  at 
home,  who  had  also  declared  that  the  judicial  establish- 
ment made  by  the  proprietary  through  his  deputy,  was 
legal;  but  that  he  was  nevertheless  ready  to  give  his  as- 
sent to  a  new  bill  for  amending  the  system .  To  all  this 
they  replied  by  a  repetition  of  their  grievances.  The 
council  thinking  tl^emselvcs  alluded  to  by  the  words 
•*  evil  counsels"  in  the  assembly's  address,  made  an  open 
declaration  on  the  subject,  and  demanded  that  the  charge 
so  ungratefully  made  against  them  who  had  sacrificed  so 
much  for  the  public  good,  (2)  should  be  reti-acted. — 
This  threw  the  assembly  into  an  embarrassment,  and 


1  Even  before  "  Evans  should  leave  the  province." 
The  mode  they  left  entirely  to  the  wisdom  of  the  go- 
vernor. ' 

2  The  members  of  the  council  rev:eived  no  salar}'  nor 
compensation  of  any  kind,  and  none  of  them,  except 
Logan,  enjoyed  any  lucrative  office.  Address  of  the 
council  to  the  governor,  in  2  Proud,  12. 


they  Vv-ere  obliged  to  say  in  explanation  that  they  only 
meant  Logan  and  those  who  adhered  to  his  opinions. 

(3) 

From  these  beginnings  no  one  could  expect  that  the 
new  administration  would  be  more  pacific  than  that 
which  preceded  it.  Llo)d  was  almost  always  at  the 
head  of  the  assembly  and  Logan  had  as  much  influence 
on  Gookin  as  on  his  predecessor.  The  spu-it  of  discon- 
tent \\hich  prevailed  in  the  general  assembly,  arose 
perhaps  in  its  origin  from  the  embarrassment  into  which 
Penn  was  thNjwn,  by  the  great  diminution  of  his  estate 
which  he  had  heedlessly  sr.crificed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
province,  as  well  as  for  the  cause  of  the  Quakers;  as  is 
too  often  the  case  with  men  engagecFi^n  great  patriotic 
undertakings.  Alreadj",  in  1707,  he  *-as  involved  in  a 
heavy  'aw  suit  with  the  executors  of  his  former  steward, 
who  proffered  large  claims  against  him,  the  injustice 
of  which  he  could  not  sufficiently  demonstrate,  since 
even  tlie  court  of  chancery  could  not  hbcrate  him  from 
imprisonment,  until  he  had  satisfied  the  complainants. — 
The  income  of  his  European  estate  was  not  sufficient  to 
pay  his  other  debts,  although  it  was  more  considerable 
and  perhaps  more  regularly  paid  than  that  which  he  de- 
rived from  Pennsylvania.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  borrow  six  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  sterhng  (4) 
for  the  repayment  of  which  he  mortgaged  his  province. 
The  knowledge  of  this  situation  of  their  proprietary  may 
have  encouraged  the  assembly  to  make  h-esh  attempts 
to  extort  more  privileges  from  him  and  confine  his  pre- 
rogative within  narrower  limits.  On  the  other  hand, 
necessity  compelled  him  to  be  attentive  to  the  collection 
of  his  revenue  out  of  the  province  and  to  increase  it  as 
much  as  possible.  This  conduct  of  the  assembly,  how- 
ever, did  not  contribute  a  little  to  disgust  him  with  the 
whole  undertaking. 

Numerous  apphcations  had  been  made  to  him  to  re- 
store the  province  to  the  crown,  and  several  times  he 
had  been  on  the  point  of  doing  it;  but  it  was  hard  for 
him  to  give  up  entirely  the  brilliant  hopes  that  he  had 
entertained  of  establishing  here  a  religious  people  and  a 
model  of  genuine  freedom.  At  hist  he  was  compelled 
to  this  step,  not  only  by  his  increasing  necessities,  but  by 
the  constant  opposition  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Several  circumstances  which  took  place  during 
Gookin's  eight  years  administration,  contributed  to  pro- 
duce this  resolution.  In  the  year  1709,  Penn  had  to 
conquer  a  great  opposition  on  the  par'  oi"the  Quakers. 
The  queen  required  the  aid  cf  the  province  towards  the 
cofiquest  of  Canada,  in  which  the  New  England  colo- 
nies assisted  her  with  zeal.  Pennsylvania  was  to  fur- 
nish and  support  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  at  that  time  was  calculated  to  amount  to 
£4000.  (5)  A  hard  demand  upon  a  people  whose  reli- 
gion taught  them  to  believe  that  it  was  a  sin  to  make 
war,  or  contribute  their  aid  to  warlike  expeditions,  and 
this  class  of  men  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  inha- 
habitants  of  the  province  and  were  at  the  head  of  its  go- 
vernment. The  incessant  wars  of  England  must  there- 
fore have  often  placed  this  province  in  an  embarrassing 


3  2  Proud,  5,  16. 

4  [S28,904.]     Among  the  lenders  was  Joshua' Gee, 
the  celebrated  writer  on  commerce.  1  Proud,  485. 

5  [$17,760.]  
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situation.  For  the  present  she  hoped  to  extricate  her- 
self by  voting-  £800  (1)  to  the  queen  as  a  free  gift.  To 
this  M-as  added  the  g-overnor's  salary  vyhich  was  fixed  at 
jE200,  (2)  whicli,  however,  they  would  )iot  allow  until 
he  should  have  passed  the  bills  presented  to  him  and 
redressed  their  grievances.  The  principal  of  those  con- 
stantly repealed  g-rievanccs,  was  still  the  redlining  of 
Logan  in  the  council,  his  continued  influence  and  the 
impunity  of  his  evil  advice.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
Logan  laid  before  the  governor  a  long  apolog'-,  in  which 
he  brought  forward  strong  recriminations  against  Lloyd, 
the  speaker;  the  assembly  would  not  listen  to  this  de- 
fence, and  fell  out  upon  it  with  the  governor,  who  im- 
mediately left  them  and  repaired  to  New  Castle. 

At  the  next  sitting  of  the  assembly,  Logan  presented 
to  them  a  petition  (3),  in  which,  in  strong  language  he 
demanded  a  trial  on  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  him  three  yeai's  before.  The  last  attack  made 
on  him  by  the  legislature,  made  it  the  more  his  duty, 
as  he  was  about  to  set  out  on  a  voyage  to  England  on 
the  proprietary's  business.  Instead  of  granting  him  a 
trial,  on  which  the  governor  promised  to  decide  accord- 
ing to  law,  they  ordered  the  sheriff  to  take  him  into  cus- 
iody,  on  account  of  some  offensive  eipressions  contain- 
ed in  hJs  petition.  But  the  governor  saved  him  by  is- 
suing a  supersedeas,  and  ordered  the  officer  to  maintain 
the  queen's  peace,  and  not  suffer  Log-an  to  be  attacked 
or  arre?f^ed  by  the  assembly  or  any  one  acting  under 
their  authority.  (4)  This  put  the  assembly  qu'.tj  out  of 
temper  so  that  they  did  no  further  business,  except 
causing  a  protest  against  the  govemor's  illegal  and  ar- 
bitraiy  measures  to  be  entered  on  their  minutes.  Lo- 
gan, whose  talents  and  real  attachment  to  the  proprieta- 
rj'  made  him  a  valuable  auxiliary,  and  On  that  account 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  lieutenant  governor, 
■was  now  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  London  without  fur- 
ther molestation,  where  he  fully  justified  his  conduct, 
and  returned  to  the  province  confirmed  in  his  offices, 
and  enjoying  more  than  ever  the  favour  of  the  govern- 
ment.  (5) 

If  the  unfortunate  circumstances  in  which  the  pro- 
prietary found  himself  involved,  permitted  him  at  that 
tinle  to  satisfy  the  wish  he  had  often  expressed  to  return 
to  his  province,  there  to  remain  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life;  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  able  to  prevent 
or  remedy  the  violence  of  parties  and  disorders  which  it 
produced,  so  much  the  more  as  those  differences  had 
arisen  among  his  co-religionists.  Now  this  deeply  afflict- 
ed man  could  only  work  upon  their  feelings  by  a  long 
and  mo\nng  letter,  in  which  he  reminded  them  in  truly 
paternal  language,  of  the  freedom  which  they  enjoyed, 
and  of  the  flourisliing  state  of  prosperity  for  which  they 
were  indebted  to  him,  and  in  return  for  which  he  was 
visited  with  trouble,  affliction  and  poverty.  He  desired 
them  seriously  to  consider  whether  he  had  given  them 
iny  real  cause  to  set  themselves  with  so  much  warmth 
in  opposition  to  him  and  his  interest,  as  if  he  had  been 
their  enemy,  instead  of  their  friend  and  benefactor.  Af- 
ty  giving  his  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  different  con- 
stitutions that  had  been  granted  to  them,  he  showed 
them  how  much  they  had  abused  the  then  existing  one 
by  dangerous  and  illegal  pretentions,  that  the  execu- 
tive power  could  not  with  safety  be  lodged  in  an  uncertaui 
collective  body,  particularly  as  the  government  wns  de- 
pendent upon  and  responsible  to  the  queen.  He  added  a 
long  list  of  attacks  on  his  honoiii',  and  encroachments  on 

1  [$2133,33.] 

2  $533,33.] 

3  See  the  petition  in  2  Pfoud,  39. 

4  [See  this  Document  in  2  Proud,  4L] 

5  2  Proud,  22—42.  In  all  this,  in  part  long  sitting, 
there  were  only  two  laws  passed,  one  to  fix  the  relative 
value  of  the  former  currency  and  of  the  newly  intro- 
duced proclamation  money,  the  other  for  naturalizing 
73  German  emigrants,  and  confirming  them  in  tbeir  pos- 
sessions.    Laws  c.  157 — 158. 


his  rights  and  his  property,  took  tlie  part  of  his  secreta- 
ry persecuted  mei-ely  on  account  of  his  attachment,  to 
him,  and  complained  of  his  deceived  hopes  and  of  tlie 
blindness  of  tiiose  who  instead  of  pursuing  the  way  of 
peace,  love  and  unitj-,  were  cherishing  a  spirit  of  con- 
tention and  opposition.  He  represented  to  them  the 
injustice  of  tlielr  complaints  of  fancied  oppression, 
while  foreign  nations  were  extolling  their  happy  state, 
and  showed  them  how  much  they  were  unfounded.  At 
last  he  told  them  in  a  more  resolute  manner,  that  if  they 
should  persist  in  their  opposition  to  his  government,  he 
must  then  seriously  consider  what  he  should  do  with  re- 
gard to  his  province,  and  his  determination  should  be 
governed  by  the  conduct  of  the  future  assembly. 

This  letter  made  the  inhabitants  reflect  on  the  conse- 
quences of  their  ingratitude,  and  an  entirely  new  assem- 
bly was  chosen  for  the  year  1710,  of  which  Richard 
Hill  was  appointed  speaker.  A  good  understanding 
subsisted  between  this  assembly  and  the  lieutenant  go- 
vernor; they  completed  by  their  laws  the  oi'ganization 
of  the  judicial  courts,  arid  granted  to  the  queen  the  con- 
siderable sum  of  £2000,  (1)  although  they  were  well  in- 
formed of  her  determination  to  go  to  war  with  France. 
This  was  so  much  the  more  liberal  as  it  was  still  an  im- 
portant object  to  the  colony  to  preserve  the  friendship 
of  the  Indians.  Several  of  their  tribes  had  by  formal 
treaties  Since  1685  ceded  to  Penn  considerable  tracts  of 
land  between  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehannahand  the 
Lehigh  mountains.  After  tlie  treaty  of  amity  which  he 
had  himself  concluded  with  them  in  1701.  (2)  F-vans 
had  made  another  at  Philadelphia  in  1706,  with  the  Co- 
nestogo  Indians,  who  lived  on  the  Susquehannah,  and 
Gookln  had  made  a  similar  one  in  1715,  with  those  of 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill.  (3)  All  those  treaties,  to- 
gether with  the  great  veneration  which  the  Indians  en- 
tertained for  William  Penn  m.ide  the  situation  of  Penn- 
sylvania uncommonly  secure,  while  the  other  colonies 
were  often  exposed  to  incursions  from  the  savages.— 
Quaker  preachers  also  sometimes  travelled  among  the 
Indians.  (4) 

The  general  assembly  whose  peaceable  conduct  we 
have  just  now  related,  had  the  same  fate  with  the  simi- 
lar one  which  sat  In  Evan's  tim.e,  it  was  followed  by  one 
of  a  much  less  quiet  character.  The  choice  fell  on  part 
of  the  former  factious  members,  or  as  tliey  were  called 
those  who  were  zealous  for  the  liberties  of  tlie  provinee. 
Among  them  was  David  Lloyd;  but  he  was  only  once 
elected  speakei-,  and  that  was  in  the  year  1711.  In  the 
following  assemblies  during  this  administration,  Grow- 
don  or  Hill  were  chosen.  Therefore  they  were  more 
moderate  than  their  predecessors,  to  which  the  unhap- 
py fate  of  William  Penn  also  contributed.  He  had  at 
last,  in  the  year  1712,  .-igreed  with  the  queen  for  the 
cession  of  the  province  and  lower  counties,  for  which  he 
was  to  have  received  £12000  sterling.  (5)  But  an  ap- 
poplectic  fit  with  which  he  was  struck  in  that  very  year, 
and  the  manifest  decay  of  the  powers  of  his  mind,  pre- 
vented the  contract  from  being  carried  into  execution. 
The  queen,  indeed,  brought  a  bill  befoie  the  parlia- 
ment; but  the  company  to  whom  the  province  was 
mortgaged,  made  such  strong  representations  against 


1  [$5333,33.]  This  was  raised  by  a  tax  of  5rf.  iii  (he, 
pound  and  a  poll  tax  of  20s.  The  people  had  but  lately 
paid  for  the  support  of  the  gpvernment  a  tax  of  2d.  m 
the  pound  on  their  estates  and  a  capitation  of  8s. 

2  See  above. 

3  If  the  other  treaties  did  not  cost  more  than  this  one, 
the  government  did  not  Jose  by  them,  for  they  gave  to 
the  Indians  the  value  of  £32,  [$85,33,]  and  received 
from  them  peltries  which  in  Pennsylvania  were  estimat- 
ed at  £22,  [^5S,f;6,]  and  must  have  sold  for  a  much 
higher  price  in  tin;  mother  country. 

4  2  Votes,  130,  &c.  1  Proud,  463,  &c.  2  Proud, 
64—69. 

5  [$53,280.] 
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the  confirmation  of  the  bargain,  that  the  whole  negotia- 
tion fell  to  the  ground.   (I ) 

Some  of  these  assemblies,  however,  enacted  several 
wholesome  laws,  pai-ticularl_y  for  tiie  amendment  of  the 
judiciary  svhtem,  and  amongst  others,  an  act  was  passed 
for  establishing  an  Orphan's  court.  (2)  The  mode  of 
administration  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  lieutenant  go- 
vernor, was  also  properly  settled.  (3)  A  tax  was  laid 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  government  of  5d.  per 
hundi-ed  pounds  on  the  valuation  of  property,  and  also 
a  poll  tax  of  205.  of  these  expenses  the  salary  of  the 
lieutenant  governor  constituted  the  greatest  part;  and 
was  sometimes  the  subject  of  disputes;  for  Gookin  was 
generally  needy,  and  this  the  assembly,  towards  the 
end  of  his  administration  represented  as  proceeding  from 
avarice.  In  Pennsylvania,  as  in  most  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can colonics,  the  governors  had  a  very  unpleasant  part 
to  act,  being  entirely  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the 
general  assemblies  for  their  maintenance.  The  only 
i»eans  of  compulsion  that  they  had,  that  of  refusing  their 
ajjprobation  to  the  laws,  they  were  unwilling  to  make 
use  of,  because  it  was  too  odious.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
t}:ey  appeared  to  yield  too  much  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  they  fell  into  disgrace  with  their  employ- 
ers, and  ran  the  risk  of  losing  their  offices.  In  every 
Ckse,  their  situation  was  delicate;  therefore  independent 
men  could  seldom  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  such 
places.  The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  experienced  this 
but  too  often,  and  Gookin  was  even  obhged  on  the  eve 
of  his  recall,  when  he  attended  the  assembly  for  the  last 
time  in  March,  1717,  to  solicit  of  them  a  sum  of  money 
to  defray  his  expences  home  to  England,  for  v/hich  they 
granted'him  £200.   (4) 

■  It  was  fortunate  for  Gookin  that  he  did  not  at  last  fail 
out,  not  only  with  the  house  of  representatives,  but  also 
with  his  council,  as  he  charged  Hill  the  speaker  as  well 
as  the  secretary,  Logan,  with  being  enemies  to  the  new 
king,  George  the  First,  which  charge  the  assembly  de- 
clared to  be  groundless.  (5)  Some  months  before  they 
had  made  to  him  a  very  long  remonstrance,  of  which 
they  sent  extracts  to  England.  In  this  document,  they 
principally  complained  of  the  new  measures  which  had 
Ijeen  taken  since  the  proprietary's  sickness,  whereby 
the  numerous  Quakers,  on  account  of  their  refusing  to 
take  oaths,  were  excluded  from  public  offices,  from  sit- 
fclvin 


Sir  William  Keith  succeeded  to  the  office  of  gover- 
nor Gookin,  but  did  not  adopt  his  principles  nor  the  rules 
of  his  conduct.  He  was  more  condescending,  and  un- 
derstood the  art  of  winning  the  people's  favor,  of  which 
his  predecessors  were  ignorant.  1  he  nine  years  of  his 
administration  were,  therefore,  distinguished  by  unani- 
mity and  legislative  activity  beyond  all  those  which  pre- 
ceded it.  In  the  last  years  only,  there  arose  a  contro- 
versy, but  of  a  quite  different  nature ,  from  those  which 
till  then  had  divided  the  lieutenant  governor  and  the  as- 
sembly. Keith  had  been  formerly  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms in  the  British  Provinces;  and  had  learned  in  the 
exercise  of  that  office,  how  to  manage  that  almost  re- 
publican people  and  conciliate  their  good  will.  Was  it 
in  consequence  of  his  knowledge  of  this  fact,  that  Penn 
when  he  made  him  his  lieutenant  governor,  required 
that  he  should  bind  himself  in  the  penalty  of  £1000,  to 
act  in  strict  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  or  was  it  one 
of  the  means  through  which  the  proprietarj'  sought  tp 
recover  some  privileges  which  he  had  incautiously  grant- 
ed in  the  last  charter'  (1) 

Keith,  however,  kne-,v  very  soon  how  to  free  himself 
from  these  shackles;  he  did  all  that  he  possibly  could 
for  the  general  assembly,  en  whose  good  will  his  ease 
and  comfort  depended,  in  order  that  they  might  favor 
him  in  return.  That  he  acted  on  this  plan,  appears  evi- 
diint  from  his  first  speech  to  the  legislature;  (2)  at  least, 
ha  was  so  understood,  and  a  salaiy  of  £500  (3)  was  im- 
mediately allowed  him.  This  hai-mony  was  productive 
of  the  best  consequences  to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  province.  There  was  now  no  impediment  in  the 
way  of  the  legislative  and  judiciary  authorities;  quiet 
an.i  good  order  prevailed  under  this  administration  to  a 
degree  before  unknown.  Among  the  wholesome  laws 
which  were  passed  during  the  first  years,  one  deserves 
to  be  particularly  noticed,  by  which  the  punishment  of 
some  capital  offences  was  moderated.  By  the  same  la-^iy, 
a  solemn  affirmation  was  admitted  instead  of  an  oath  in 
criminal  cases,  and  the  Quakers  were  fully  admitted  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  the  other  citizens.   (4) 

Keith  had  not  exercised  the  office  of  lieutenant  go- 
vernor much  longer  than  one  jcar,  when  William  Penn 
died  at  his  country  seat  at  Tfushcomb  in  Buckingham- 
shire, on  the  30th "of  July  1718,  in  the  74th  year  of  his 
asre.     Since  he  had  been  first  attacked  with  apoplexy. 


ting  upon  juries,  from  giving  testimony  in  criminal  |  his  bodily  and  mental  strength  gradually  dec.ayed,  and 
causes,  in  short,  nothing  remained  to  them  but  their  he  lost  his  memory  particularly,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
seats  in  the  house  of  representatives,  although  a  statute,  .  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  public  business.  But  even 
approved  by  himself,  and  not  yet  repealed  by  the  king  i  then  his  mild  and  amiable  disposition,  and  the  wann 
in  council,  made  them  capable  of  filhng  any  office,  !  philanthropic  feelings  of  his  heart,  did  not  forsake  him. 
without  the  necessity  of  taking  an  oath.  They  clearly  ;  Pennsylvania  is  indebted  to  him  for  a  noble  foundation 
pointed  out  the  bad  consequences  of  such  an  innovation,  '  for  her  future  welfare  and  happiness,  a  high  degi-ee  of 
by  which  certain  English  laws,  which  even  in  that  coim-  ;  which  she  attained  during  his  life.  If  he  could  not 
try  were  oppressive,  but  in  Pennsylvania  were  exceed-  j  raise  his  colony  at  once  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperi- 
ingly  unjust,  were  too  literally  followed.  The  remain-  ■  ty,  nor  immediately  establish  her  constitution  on  a  firm 
der  of  the  address  concerned  the  heutenant  governor's  land  solid  basis,  that  was  owing  to  his  dependency  on 
dispute  with  the  council  and  assembly,  his  partial  set-  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  his  pohtical  power, 
ting  aside  of  a  law  which  he  had  himself  approved;  and    as  well  as  his  pecuniaiy  resources  being  too  much  cir- 

certain  impediments  which  he  had  placed  in  the  way  of  ! 

judicial  proceedings  against  some  notorious  criminals.  '  I  This  restriction  had  never  been  before  irnposed  on 
(6)  From  the  general  tone  of  this  compLainf,  however,  '  a  lieutenant  governor.  It  was,  however,  required  of  all 
and  the  whole  conduct  of  tlic  assembly  with  the  govern-  i  Keitli's  succesr.ors,  with  the  only  difference  that  the  pe- 
nalty was  increased  to  £2000  or  £3000— 2  Votes,  421. 
FrankUn's  Keview,  79.  [Am.  ed.  p.  61.]  So  much  was 
now  the  Proprietarv's  interest  separated  from  that  of 
his  province,  when  in  fact  they  ought  to  have  been  close- 
ly united! 

2  2  Votes,  210— 2d  Proud,  95. 

3  [$1333,33.] 

4  This  law  of  ^717,  abolished  the  punishment  of  death 
for  larceny,  ana  substituted  in  its  stead  whipping  with 
fine  and  nnprisonment,  and  a  double  reparation  to  the 
party  injured-  Although  this  as  well  as  the  relaxation 
in  fu'vur  of  the  Quakers  on  the  subject  of  oaths,  was  not 
conformable  to  the  existing  law  of  England,  it  never- 
theless received  the  approbation  of  the  Queen's  council 
and  of  the  judges.     Laws,  c.  216. — Ibid.  p.  173. 


or,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  men  were  not  so  exaspe- 
rated against  him,  as  against  his  predecessor. 

1  Anderson's  Jlistory  of  Commerce,  Suh  anno  1715. 
These  mortgag-ees  being  chiefly  Quakers,  had  appoint- 
ed five  of  theijL-  bretliren  as  their  commissioners,  among 
whom  were  Logan,  Hill,  andothei-men  of  consequence 
in  the  province.  Penn  himself  placed  so  much  confi- 
lience  in  these  men,  that  by  his  last  will,  he  appointed 
them  his  own  trustees. 

2  Laws,  c.  188. 

3  Laws,  c.  184. 

4  [S535,33.] 

5  2  Proud,  73. 

6  2  Proud,  74.  93. 
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umscribcd.  He  acliieved  great  thing-s  with  small  means, 
and  by  his  persevering'  patience  and"  indcfatig-able  zeal, 
he  was  able  to  conquer  powerful  obstacles.     His  con- 
nexion with  the  ever  varying-  parties  at  the  British  court, 
and  the  ruling  principles  of  the  English  government  gave 
him  as  much  trouble  as  the  factions  which  distui-bed  his 
pronnce  from  the  beginning.     His  peace  and  happiness 
were  also  greatly  involved  in  the  fate  of  his  religious  sect 
in  England.     We  must  not,  therefore,  form   our  judg- 
ment  of  him  from  the    exaggerated  and    sometimes 
groundless  clamors  of  assemblies,  too  often  governed  by 
faction  and  party  spirit.     His  absence  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  difficulty  of  finding  lieutenants  who  knew  how 
td  conciliate  his  interest  with  that  of  the  province,  and 
perhaps  his  too  great  confidence  in  Logan,  who  was  too 
exclusively  devoted  to  his  person^  these  were  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  discontents  which  unfortunately  pre- 
vailed against  him.     But  his  colony  made  him  no  return 
for  his  labour,  anxiety,  .ind  sacrifices;  his  descendants 
were  the  first  who  gathered  the  rich  fruits  of  the  seeds 
that  he  had  sown. 

When  Montesquieu,  Raynal,  and  other  eminent  wri- 
ters, praise  William  Penn'so  highly  us  a  legislator,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  different  constitutions 
which  he  gave  to  his  province,  are  to  be  considered  as 
models  of  legislation.  It  is  the  principles  of  virtue  and 
morality  on  which  they  were  founded,  which  raise  him 
so  far  above  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  not  ex- 
perience sufficient  to  discern  the  best  form  which  could 
be  given  to  a  free  government;  this  will  only  be  fully 
known  after  numerous  experiments  in  a  series  of  ages, 
and  then  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  form  is  not  suited 
toevery  country.  Those  who  have  severely  judged 
this  noble,  and  in  many  respects,  this  great  man  (and, 
alas!  Franklin  himself  is  to  be  numbered  among  those 
severe  judges)  have  said  that  "he  united  the  subtlety  of 
the  serpent  with  the  innocence  of  the  dove;"  (1)  but 
the  situation  in  which  he  left  his  estate,  shows  that  sel- 
fishness, at  least,  was  not  the  source  of  that  left  handed 
vvisdom  which  they  thus  attributed  to  him.  His  pro- 
vince remained  under  a  mortgage,  and  he  had  other 
debts  besides;  and  yet  the  annual  income  of  his  English 
and  Irish  estates  amounted  to  £1500  sterhng  (2)  In 
his  last  will,  which  he  made  in  the  life  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  he  devised  to  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  two  other 
noblemen,  his  right  to  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  lower  counties,  in  trust  to  convey  them  to  the 
queen  or  some  other  purchaser,  and  appointed  other 
trustees  in  England  and  America;  (among  whom  were 
Hill  and  Logan)  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  debts  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  his  lands  in  America,  and  distributing 
the  surplus  among  his  children.  (3.)  To  his  widow  he 
left  an  annuity  of  £300  (4)  out  of  his  Pennsylvania  quit 
rents,  and  expressed  a  wish  in  that  instnuiient  that  his 
children  should  settle  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  left 
them  so  fair  an  inheritance.   (5) 

1  Franklin's  Review,  p.  14.     [Am.  ed.  n.  7  1 

2  $  [6660.]  *       ■" 

3  To  each  of  the  three  children  of  his  eldest  son  by 
the  first  marriage,  he  devised  10,000  acres  of  land  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  as  mucli  to  his  daughter  Lstitia  The 
remainder  of  the  estate  was  left  to  his  three  sons  by  the 
second  marriage,  John,  Thomas,  and  Richard. 

4  It  does  not  appear  by  the  codicil  wJiich  contains  this 
legacy,  whether  it  was  to  be  in  Pennsylvania  currcpcv 
or  sterling  money.  He  left  also  all  his  personal  estate  in 
Europe  and  Amcricgi,  and  his  arreai-s  of  quit  rents  in 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  Hannah  Pcnn  and 
her  children.     2  Proud  116-117. 

5  The  life  of  William  Penn  (by  Besse)  is  to  be  found 
in  the  edition  of  his  works,  London,  1726,  2  vol  fol 
and  5  vol.  8o.— Vv'ood's  Athens  Oxonienscs,  vol.  2.  p 
1050.~Chanfepie's  l>iction,  vol.  3  p.  99-105— Biogr 
Bntannica.— Marsillac,  vie  de  Guillauir.e  Penn,  1792, 
2.  vol.  8o.— Caspipina's  letters  (by  the  Itev.  Jacob  Du- 
che)  vol.  2.  p    !  11-236.     Vr.  Belknnp's  American  Bio- 


A  dispute  soon  arose  about  the  cession  of  the  right  o^ 
government.     It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Wil- 
liam Penn   had  actually  sold  it  to  the   queen.     In  Sep- 
tember 1712,  one  twelflh  pait  of  the  purchase  money 
had  been  paid  to  him  in  advance.     But  his  eldest  son 
AVilliam  Penn  laid  claim  to  this  right.     It  was,  however, 
doubtful,  whether,  under  the  existing  circumstances, 
that  right  was  to  be  considered  as  a  real  or  personal 
property,  and  this  question  derived  its  importance  from 
William  Penn  having  bequeathed  his  personal  estate  to 
his  widow,  who  was  also  made  his  sole  executrix.     The 
trustees,  therefore,  refused  to  execute  their  trust  other- 
wise than  under  an  order  of  the  court  of  chancery,  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  declared  that  such  an  order 
was  necessary  before  they  could  pay  the  remaining  elev- 
en thousand  pounds.     But  while  the  cause  between  the 
heirs  and  the  executrix  was  pending  in  that  court,  it 
was  agreed  between  the  parties  that  they  should,  in  the 
mean  time  administer   the  government  jointly.     The 
court  of  chancery  at  last  decided,  that  the  government 
of  the  province  should  go  to  the  widow   and  her  chil- 
dren as  personal  estate,   (in  which  the  eldest  son  by  the 
first  marriage,  who  died  at  J^iege  a  few  years  after  his 
father,  appears  to  have  acquiesced,)  and  that  as  well 
the  property  of  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  lower 
counties  as  the  right  of  government  over  both  these  co- 
lonies should  go  to  Penn's  sons  by  the  second  marriage. 
William  Penn,  at  his  death,  left  Pennsylvania  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition.     Its  agriculture,  population  and 
commerce  had  advanced  beyond  his   expectation;  he 
enjoyed  the  comfort  of  having  lived  to  see  all  this,  and 
the  most  flattering  prospects  for  the  future.     It  is  true 
that  from  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  the  spirit 
of  toleration  began  to  prevail  in  England,  there  did  not 
come  in  so  many  Quakers  seeking  an  asylum  from  per- 
secution; a  few  only  came  cliiefl}'  from  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  the  West  Indies,  with  a  view  to  bettering  their  for- 
tunes.    But  on  the  other  hand,  there  arrived  a  great 
many  emigrants  from  Germanj-,  and  their  numbers  were 
so  considerable,  that  governor  Keith  in  1717,  became 
fearful  of  consequences,  if  those  foreigners  should  settle 
together  too  thickly  in  one  place,  or  disperse  tliemselves 
among  the  Indians.     He,  therefore  proposed  a  law,  that 
no  foreigner  should  be  permitted  to  come  into  the  pro- 
vince, without  the  king's  license  or  that  of  the  local  go- 
vernment.    But  a  measure  so  contrarj'  to  tlie  interest  of 
the  colony  was  not  adopted.   (1) 

The  cidtivation  of  the  land  was  rapidly  increasing, 
and  plantations  extending  westwai*d  towards  the  moun- 
tains. Penn,  by  his  treaties  with  the  Indian.s,  had  taken 
the  best  measures  to  afford  security  to  the  settlers.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  in  that  which  his  commission- 
ers made  with  the  Delawares  in  1718,  by  which  they 
obtained  the  cession  of  all  the  lands  as  far  as  the  Lehigh 
and  Oley  hills.  (2)  Gi-azing  of  cattle,  i-aisingcom,  and 
felling  wood,  were  the  principal  means  of  support  of  the 
farmers;  in  the  beginning  thej'  applied  themselves  ac- 
tively to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  so  that,  during  Black- 
well'S  administration,  they  exported  in  one  year  fourteen 
cargoes  of  that  article.  (3)  But  Maryland  and  Virginia 


graphy,  vol.  2.  p.  381-450 — Columbian  Magazine,  April 
1789.— European  Magazine,  vol.  17,  p.  241,  and  in  se- 
veral other  periodical  works,  published  iu  America  and 
in  Europe. 

1  [The  assembly  in  answer  to  the  governor's  message 
upon  the  subject,  expressed  their  readiness  to  join  in 
measui'es  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  that  might  arise 
from  too  great  an  influence  of  foreigners;  but  in  his 
reply,  he  told  them  that  he  had  laid  the  matter  before 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  he  thought  it  best  to  wait  for 
his  decision.  2  Votes,  217-220-221.  Nothing  further 
appears  to  have  been  said  or  done  on  the  subject] 

2  An  inquiry  into  the  cause*  of  the  alienation  of  the 
DelaM'are,  &c.  Indians,  [by  GJiarles  Thomson.]  London^ 
1759.  pp.  35,  40,  67,  120.' 

3  Okimixon. 
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were  considered  too  powerful  rivals  in    this  branch  o' 
agriculture,  and  it  was  abandoned. 

The  expoi'tation  of  provisions  to  the  West  Indies  was 
one  of  the  principal  sources  from  which  the  colonists 
derived  the  means  of  paying'  the  merchants  of  Great 
Britain  for  importations  of  goods  to  an  amount  four  times 
equal  to  all  the  produce  that  they  could  raise.  Com- 
merce had  not  yet  made  any  g-reat  prog-ress;  since  the 
exportations  to  Great  Britain,  including'  those  of  the 
lower  counties,  never  exceeded  £8000,  (1)  nor  the  im- 
portations £27,000  sterling-,  (2)  and  these  until  the 
year  1716,  hardly  exceeded  one  ship's  cargo.  (3)  Phi- 
ladelphia, where  all  the  commerce  of  the  colony  cen- 
tered, rose  thereby  considerably,  and  was  already  equal 
in  size  and  population  to  the  much  older  cities  of  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  (4)  yet  the  city  as  well  as  the  pro- 
vince were  involved  in  debt,  whicli,  however,  arose  more 
from  the  restrictions  on  the  governments  and  the  long 
fruitless  sittings  of  the  legislatures,  than  from  any  ob- 
stacles to  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
In  this  respect  Pennsylvania  proved  beyond  any  other 
colony,  that  proprietaiy  government,  whatever  might  be 
its  defects,  was  not  hostile  to  the  rise  and  improvement 
of  new  settlements. 


1  [$21,334,334 

2  [§119,880.] 

3  Whitworth's  State  of  trade  of  Great  Britain,  Lond. 
1776,  p.  67. — Ebeling's  Geogr.  of  Pennsylvania,  515, 
646. — How  great  the  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors 
was  eyen  at  that  time,  appears  from  a  custom  house  do- 
cument, from  which  it  results,  that  in  the  first  ten  months 
of  the  year  1711,  upwards  of  68,000  gallons  of  wine 
(59,000  gallons  thereof  directly  from  the  wine  countries) 
and  383,000  gallons  of  rum  were  imported  into  Phila- 
delphia. This  last  article  shows  the  great  intercourse 
that  there  was  with  the  West  Indies,  and  the  contraband 
trade  which  Pennsylvania  carried  on  with  her  Indian 
neighbours.     2  Proud,  59. 

4  Ackenwall,  Anmerhurtgen,  &c.  Obsei-vations  on 
North  America,  from  verbal  information  received  from 
Dr,  Franklin.     Frankfort  1769.  8vo.  p.  66. 


CANALS,  RAIL  ROADS,  &c. 

We  presume  no  apology  is  necessary  for  devoting  so 
much  of  our  present  number  to  the  interesting  commu- 
nication which'  follows : — 


Philadelphia,  July  1,  1828. 

Mr.  Hazard, — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I 
transmit  to  you  a  brief  abstract  of  some  documents  con- 
taining a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  internal  improve-,  |^'%^'"^' 
ments  of  our  state.  In  consequence  of  tlie  very  limited 
time  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  this  paper,  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  an 
accurate  account  of  all  the  works  in  the  commonwealth. 
Few  however  have  been  omitted,  and  the  details  are  ge- 
nerally taken  from  official  documents,  or  from  other  cor- 
rect sources  of  information.  Although  some  mistakes 
have  doubtless  been  committed,  I  believe  them  to  be 
few  in  number,  and  trifling  in  amount,  and  by  no  means 
calculated  to  affect  the  general  result. 

The  difficulty,  if  not  the  absolute  impossibility,  of  ob- 
taining minute  and  accurate  infoi-mation,  respecting  our 
numerous  roads,  bridges  and  canals,  is  inconceivable  by 
those  who  have  never  essayed  the  inquiry.  An  exami- 
nation by  a  committee  of  tlie  legislature,  wiiich  I  have 
long  desired  to  have  instituted,  can  alone  procure  a 
knowledge  of  the  transactions  of  some  companies  which 
have  hitherto  been  studiously  hidden  by  the  veil  of  mys- 
tery which  a  regard  for  their  supposed  interests  induces 
them  to  assume. 

The  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  concerns  of 
some  of  these  companies,  have  already  induced  them  to 


question,  and  in  some  cases  to  deny  to  the  legislature, 
the  possession  of  any  power  authorising  any  inquiry  into 
their  affairs;  it  would  be  needless  to  demonstrate  the 
fallacy  of  tliis  opinion.  In  the  mean  time,  until  such  in- 
quiry shall  take  place,  we  must  rely  entirely  on  such 
statements  as  it  may  be  in  our  power'to  obtain. 
Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  W.  SMITH. 

July  1st,  1828. 

NOTES  ON  THE  INTERNAL   IMPROVEMENT 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  some  parts  of  the  imion  a  very  erroneous  opinion 
prevails,  that  the  United  states  are  indebted  entirely  to 
the  example  of  New  York  for  the  active  and  beneficial 
spirit  of  internal  improvement  which  at  present  per- 
vades the  whole  confederacy. 

The  splendid  results  which  followed  the  execution  of 
that  stupendous  work;  the  grand  canal  of  New  York, 
most  powerfully  attracted  the  attention  and  stimulated 
the  exertions  of  other  states;  m.any  works,  which  had 
been  commenced  long  prior  to  the  date  of  that  canal, 
ceased  to  languish,  and  acquired  new  life  and  vigour 
from  the  success  of  th:it  splendid  example.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  spirit  of  internal  improvement,  was 
already  abroad:  the  attention  of  the  people  in  many  of 
the  states,  was  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  chan- 
nels by  which  commercial  intercourse  was  maintain- 
ed. The  difficulty  and  enormous  expense  of  transpor- 
tation on  the  roads  of  the  country,  had  induced  some  of 
our  statesmen,  even  before  the  revolution,  to  turn  their 
attention  to  canals  as  economical  substitutes  for  land 
conveyance.  The  increasing  commerce  of  the  United 
States  after  the  revolution,  soon  demanded  and  obtained 
the  commencement  of  these  works  in  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts.  The  events  of  the  war  of  1812-14,  confirmed 
the  statements  of  the  advocates  for  canals.  On  exami- 
nation of  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  treaty 
of  peace,  we  discover  that  many  canals,  &c.  were  com- 
menced before  the  great  work  of  New  York. 

It  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the  prescribed  limits  if 
we  should  adduce  facts  in  support  of  our  statement  from 
any  other  common wealtii  than  Pennsjivania:  but  with- 
in these  limits  wc  shall  obtain  abundant  evidence. 

The  splendour  of  one  great  cnterprize  in  New  York,. 
appears  to  have  almost  eclipsed  the  brilliancy  of  the  nu- 
merous atchievements  of  the  other  states.  Their  mag- 
nitude and  importance,  although  far  greater  in  the  ag- 
gi-egate,  fail  to  make  an  equal  impression  on  the  imagi- 
nation. Hence,  although  Fennsykania  has  expended 
several  millions  of  dollars  more  on  intamal  improvement 
than  any  state  in  the  union,  and  we  believe  more  than  any 
two  states  collectively,  and  although  the  spirit  of  internal 
improvement  first  sprung  into  existence  in  that  common- 
wealth, (as  we  shall  presently  prove  beyond  all  doubt,) 
nevertheless.  New  York  is  eiToncous'ly  supposed  by 
many  to  be  her  birth  place;  the  theatre  of  her  earliest, 
as  well  as  most  vigorous  exertions.  The  political  sup- 
porters of  a  great  statesman,  whose  decease  we  have  re- 
cently had  occasion  to  regret,  not  content  with  attribut- 
ing to  him  the  praise  which  he  deserved,  as  the  late,  but 

most  efficient,  advocate  for  tlie  introduction  of  canals 

have  vainly  endeavoured  to  wrest  from  other  and  earlier- 
labourers  in  the  cause,  tlie  merit  of  originating,  not  only 
the  great  canal  of  New  York,  butof  the  system  of  inter* 
nal  improvement,  a  systeip  which  had  been  advocated^ 
adopted,  and  actually  Gommenced,  long  before  the  po- 
litical birtli  of  Do  Witt  Clinton.  When,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  the  tide  of  public  opinion  was  changing  in  favour 
of  canals  he  continued  to  oppose  them,  until  his  politi- 
cal sagacity  foresaw  that  the  current,  now  feebly  flow- 
ing, would  soon  necessarily  become  an  irresistible  tor- 
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rent,  wliich  if  opposed  mig'ht  overwhelm  him;  but  by 
yielding  to  its  force  and  assisting*  its  progress,  would 
bear  him  on  its  bosom  to  the  haven  which  he  liud  so  fre- 
quently endeavoured  to  reach. 

In  Pennsylvania  party  spirit  has  not  been  connepted 
with  internal  improvements,  hence  her  marcli,  although 
rapid  and  constant,  has  been  silent  and  unostentatious. 
If  we  except  three  of  tlie  almost  uninhabited  counties 
which  are  in  the  North  Western  part  of  this  state,  five- 
sixths  of  every  part  of  the  conunon wealth  will  be  inter- 
sected by  canals  and  rail  ways,  leaving  no  point  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  highways  than  23  miles,* 
when  the  works  now  in  progress  shall  be  finished. 

We  shall  prove  chiefly  from  official  documents  that 
from  the  year  1791,  to  July  1,  1828,  the  enormous 
sum  of  §22,010,554  68  cts.  has  been  expended  by  the 
State  and  by  Corporations;  on  canals,  rivers,  turnpike- 
roads,  rail  ways  and  bridges;  exclusive  of  the  sums  ex- 
pended by  the  counties  on  roads,  bridges.  Sec.  and  ex- 
clusive of  the  sums  expended  by  tlie  state  prior  to 
1791. 

We  shall  also  show  that  additional  works  are  in  actual 
and  rapid  progress;  that  they  will  be  finished  in  three 
years  from  the  present,  at  an  additional  expense,  esti- 
mated at  $12,450,000,  (exclusive  of  works  authorized, 
and,  for  consti*ucting  which,  companies  have  been  form- 
ed, but  have  not  determined  the  period  when  their 
works  shall  be  completed,)  making  a  grand  total  of 
34,460,554  dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents,  expend- 
ed in  Pennsylvania  in  forty  years, — ^from  1791  to 
1831  for  internal  improvements.  It  may  reasonably  be 
concluded  that,  within  the  three  years  which  we  have 
•mentioned,  many  other  works  will  be  projected,  conr.- 
menced,  and  partially  or  completely  executed. 

From  the  year  1791  to  1828,  265  companies  have 
been  incorporated  by  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  various  internal  improvements.  1st.  Rail 
road,  canal  and  navigation  companies,  36:  of  which  14 
have  commenced  operations;  of  the  22  remaining  it  is 
probable  that  8  or  9  will  commence  their  works. 

To  this  list  may  be  added  the  canals  and  rail  ways 
now  being  executed  by  the  state. 

Total  extent  of  rail  ways,  canals  and  slack  water  navi- 
gation authorised  by  law,  2,021  2-3ds  miles,  exclu- 
sive of  works  abandoned.  Some  of  the  companies  are 
authorized  to  make  either  part  or  the  whole  of  the  works 
in  the  form  of  canals,  rail  ways,  or  slack  water  naviga- 
tion, as  they  may  deem  most  expedient.  In  the  follow- 
iKg  list  we  mention  the  mode  adopted,  or  intended  to  be 
adopted  by  them. 

Canals         ...        1233^     miles  authorized. 

Slack  water         -        -  220|  

Railways     -         -         -  567  5-12       ^ 

Of  the  above  2021  2-3  miles,  436|  miles  have  been 
compkted,  or  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  next 
month,  at  an  expense  of  ^11,019,495  18  cts. 

301^  miles  completed. 


Canals    - 
Slack  water 
Hail  ways 
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In  progress,  and  to  he  finished  in  three  years  from  the 
present:"905|  miles;  including  the  state  rail  ways  and 
canals,  although  ^ar/s  of  these  works  are  not  yet  actual- 
ly commenced. 

Canals     - 746^ 

Slack  water 10 

Rail  ways         ....--         149J 

Of  tlie  remaining  679  1-6  miles,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  greater  portion  will  be  commenced  and  finished 


*  This  calculation  supposes  that  tlie  Baltimore  and  Olilo 
rail  way  will  not  be  constructed  within  tlie  period  men- 
tioned; if  other\vise,  the  statement  ought  to  be  ll-12ths  I  and  Ohio  railway 
nearly.  I 


within  a  few  years;  but  as  no  certain  time  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose;  as  some  of  the  projected 
works  may  be  abandoned;  or  other  modes,  or  routes,  be 
adopted;  we  do  not  deem  it  expedient  to  describe  them, 
at  present.  Several  of  the  companies  above  mentioned, 
were  authorised  by  the  legislature  to  constmct  works 
of  greater  extent  tlian  we  have  indicated;  but  as  no  se- 
rious intention  of  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege 
ever  was  entertained,  we  have  omitted  the  suq^lus. 

The  amount  of  lockage  on  the  works  completed  and 
in  progress,  4618  feet;  exclusive  of  the  lockage  on  the 
Lackawaxen  canal  (part  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
canal  company's  works)  and  exclusive  of  the  lockage 
on  the  works  authorized;  but  either  not  commenced,  or 
if  commenced,  the  period  of  their  completion  hereaf- 
ter, unknown.  Ascent  and  descent  overcome  by  rail- 
ways, 463/  feet  and  upwai-ds;  (the  exact  amount  of 
which  is  unknown)  to  this  must  be  added  the  ascent 
and  descent  on  the  railway  of  tlie  canal  company  just 
mentioned;  and  of  a  few  minor  rail  roads  leading  to  iron 
works,  &c. 

It  is  to  be  regi-etted  that  more  uniformity,  or  at  least 
coi'respondence,  or  proportion,  in  the  size  of  the  locks 
on  the  various  canals  has  not  been  required  by  law. 

Several  companies,  which  were  authorised  by  their 
charters  to  make  impro\  ements  by  canals  or  slack  water 
navigations,  by  Acts  passed  two  or  three  years  since,  have 
recently  obtained  permission,  by  supplementaiy  acts,  to 
make  railways  in  lieu  thereof,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  pu  blic  opinion  in  favor  of  rail 
roads.  The  commonwealth  has  abandoned  the  project 
of  piercing  the  AUeglieny  mountains  by  the  tunnel  of 
four  miles  in  length  which  was  at  one  time,  seriouslj'^  con- 
templated. This  mountain  will  now  be  scaled  by  a  rail» 
waj^,  a  far  more  eligible  plan. 

Firmly  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  railways  in  re? 
gard  to  the  economy,  convenience,  and  practicability  of 
tiieir  structure;  as  well  as  the  economy,  safety,  speed  and 
certainty  with  which  goods  can  be  conveyed  on  them 
throughout  the  whole  year;  we  rejoice  that  this  change 
in  sentiment  has  taken  place,  and  will  continue  to  take 
place,  until  the  time,  which  is  not  far  distant,  when  ca- 
nals will  be  confined  to  the  very  few  situations  where  lo- 
cal circumstances  may  give  them  the  supeiiorlty.  How- 
ever much  the  friends  of  railways  ma)^  regret  the  injudi- 
cious expenditure  of  capital  on  canals,  they  may  derive 
much  gratification  from  the  present  partial  adoption  by 
the  state  and  by  numerous  companies,  of  the  railway 
system :  a  system  which  several  states  in  the  union,  and 
several  European  governments  have  also  adopted,  in 
preference  to  canals. 

The  first  railways  constructed  In  Pennsylvania  about 
te«  or  twelve  years  since,  wei-e  of  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, leading  from  mines,  quarries,  &c.  to  the  places  of 
consumption;  we  believe  that  these  works  were  for  ma- 
ny years,  the  only  railways  in  the  union.  The  first  Act 
passed  in  America  authorizing  a  company  to  construct  a 
railway  for  the  general  pm'poses  of  commerce,  was  an 
Act  gi-antlng  permission  to  Mr.  Stevens  and  others  to 
make  a  railway  from  Columbia,  on  the  Susquehanna,  to 
Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  84^  miles.  As  the  parties 
did  not  execute  their  plan,  the  state  has  commenced  the 
work;  it  will  be  finished  in  the  course  of  next  year:  the 
first  work  of  the  kind  attempted  by  a  government  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic:  tlie  precursor,  we  believe,  of 
many  others,  and  probably  the  first  link  of  the  great 
chain  which  will  finally  unite  the  lakes,  the  Ohio  and 
the  Delaware,  by  a  continuous  rail  road.  The  leglsk- 
ture  has  already  ordered  the  railway  last  mentioned  to 
be  continued  to  York,  and  has  ordered  surveys  for  ita 
further  continuance  tO  tlie  west.  A  survey  has  also  been 
ordered  for  a  railway  fi-om  Harrisburg  to  Chambersburg, 
wlilch  road  will  probably  be  united  with  the  Baltimore 
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Tke  sums  stated  in  the  following  list,  sometimes  differ 
from  the  statements  in  the  official  reports:  in  the  det all- 
ied accounts  of  the  works  in  the  latter  part  of  these  notes, 
this  apparent  discrepancy  will  be  explained. 


Sums  expended. 


Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna 7 
Do.     and  Delaware         5 

Conewago,  East  and  West 

Chesapeake  and  Delawai-e,  old  canal 
Do.  do.         new  do. 

Schuylkill  Navigation  Company 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company, 
on  their  works,  exclusive  of  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  stocks,  &c.  (to  July  1, 
1828) 

tJnion  Canal 


440,000  00 

220,000  00 

100,000  00 

2,028,600  00 

2,490il?'6  29 


1,100,718  79 
1,600,000  00 


Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  and  Rail 
road  (the  part  in  Pa. ) 

State  canals  and  Hail  ways,  (including 
the  sums  due  at  the  end  of  the  present 
month) 

Appropriations  for  clearing  rivers,  erett- 
ing  piers,  harbours,  &c.  including  pri- 
vate expenditures  on  minor  works 


440j000  00 


2,160,000  00 


440,000  00 


11,019',  495  18' 
102   Turnpike  Roads,  extending  2,380 

miles  8,431,059  S'o' 

49  Bridge?,  constructed  by  companies         2,560,000  00 

Total  expended  on  Roads,  Bridges,  and 
on  Inland  Navigation  from  1791,   to 
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22,010,554  68 


STATE    WORKS    IN    PEOGKESS. 

Canals. 


Canal  from  Tioga,  or  New  York  line,  to  Northumberland     - 

Bald  Eagle  Creek  ditto 

Northumberland  to  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  river     - 

Juniata  to  the  mouth  of  the  Swatara 

Swatara  to  Columbia  ...... 

Juniata  (mouth)  to  Frankstown  (this  line  is  partly  to  be 
rfe-located;  this  estimate  is,  therefore,  only  an  approx- 
irilation 

Johnstown  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskeminetas  river 
do.    Kiskeminetas  to  Pittsburg  .         -         .         .         . 

French  Creek,  feeder  of  21  miles,  (common  to  two  ca- 
nals; one  of  which  will  be  adopted  when  the  surveys 
now  in  progress  shall  be  finished)  the  first  route  by 
the  Alleghany  from  Pittsburg  to  Erie 

Pittsburgh  to  Erie  by  the  Ohio,  Beaver,  &.c.  to  Con- 
neaut  Lake 

Easton  to  Bristol 


Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do.       do 


Do.       do 


Bail  Roads. 


Sail  way  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia  on  the  Susquehanna,  ex- 
clusive offences,  damages,  &c.  ... 

Do.         do.     Columbia  to  York;  not  yetlGcated       ... 

Do.  do.  Frankstown  to  Johnstown,  do.  (including  machine- 
ry)— this  estimate  of  the  cost  is  merely  a  supposi- 
tion      ... 


Length 
miles. 


162 
70 
40 
24 
18 


133 
76 
30 


166 


167 

eo 


84* 
(150 

41 


Lockage 
feet. 


377 

102 

88 

51 

36 


594 

353 

81 


837 

852 
170 

Ascent  and 
descent. 


2937 


Estimated  cost 
omitting  fractions.  ' 


$  1,820,000 
670,000 
441,000' 
461,000 
212,000 


2,000,000 

1,108,000 

686,000 


2,664,000 

1,730,000 
086,596 


1,013,019  00 


1,200,000 


Additional  statements  respecting  the  works  of  the  State  and  of  the  incorporated  Companies,  will  be  given  in- 
the  detailed  accounts  of  these  improvements,  which  we  have  previously  referred  to. 


TURNPIICE  ROADS. 

Since  the  year  1792^  168  companies  have  been  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose  of  making  about  3110  miles  of 
turnpike  roads;  102  have  gone  mto  operation,  and  have 
constructed  nearly  2380  miles  of  roads  passable  at  all 
seasons,  at  an  expense  of  $8,431,059,50  cts. 

The  turnpike  from  Lancaster  to  Philadelphia  extends 
62  miles,  was  commenced  in  tlie  year  1792,  finished  1794; 
at  an  expense  of  $465,000.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
first  turnpike  commenced  in  the  union— other  turnpike 
roads  have  since  been  connected  with  it,  extending  from 
Trenton  on  the  Delaware  to  Steubenville  on  the  Ohio; 
a  continuous  line  of  343  miles;  the  cost  of  which,  in- 
cluding the  bridges,  has  exceeded  the  sums  expended  on 
the  celebrated  road  of  Napoleon  over  the  Simplon. 
We  do  not  intend  for  a  moment  to  contrast  these  roads, 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  encountered,  or  tbe  inge- 


nuity, boldness  and  perseverance  displayed  in  surmount- 
ing  them,  but  merely  make  the  above  statement  in  rela 
tion  to  the  comparative  expenditure  on  them. 

'  The  whole  surface  of  the  state  is  traversed,  with  the 
numerous  turnpikes  which  extend  their  branches  to  the 
remotest  districts.  None  of  them  have  yielded  divi- 
dends sufficient  to  remunerate  their  proprietors:  most 
of  them  have  yielded  little  more  than  has  been  expend- 
ed in  their  repairs;  and  some  have  yielded  tolls  not  suf- 
ficient even  for  this  purpose,  and  consequently,  in  some 
cases  have  been  abandoned  by  their  proprietors.  Bat 
they  must  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  having  occa- 
sioned an  unprofitable  expenditure  of  capital.  The 
stockholders  in  general  Avere  the  proprietors  of  the  land 
traversed,  and  consequently  benefitted  by  these  roads- 
or  they  were  merchants  interested  in  reducing  the  ex- 
pense and  obtaining  a  certainty  of  transportation;  T«'faich 
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objects  were  effected  by  these  roads.  Before  tlicir  con- 
struction, regularity  ortransportation  was  impossible. 
During  the  rainy  season,  or  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
frost,  wagons  were  frequently  detainetl  on  the  road; 
feometimes  for  weeks.  The  mercliandi/.c  conveyed  in 
them  was  subject  to  injury  from  the  roughness,  and  dan- 
gerous condition  of  tliese  liig-huuys. 

The  reduction  in  the  expense 'of  transportation,  ad- 
ded to  the  increased  value  of  the  lands  adjacent  to  the 
three  great  turnpikes,  leading  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburg,  Krie  and  Tioga,  have  amounted  to  a  sum, 
which,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  exceeds  the  cost  of  con- 
stmcting,  not  only  these  roads,  but  of  all  the  turnpikes 
in  the  state  collective!)/. 

It  cannot  however,  be  denied,  that  some  of  these 
roads  have  been  constructed  in  situations,  where  the 
commerce  of  the  country  did  not  justify  their  commence- 
ment; the  number  is,  however,  comparatively  small. 

The  system  of  road  making  is,  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  Union,  in  its  infancy.  Mc'Adams' 
plan,  as  it  is  erroneously  called,  has  been  practised  only 
in  two  or  three  cases,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and 
even  for  this  partial  introduction  of  it  we  are  indebted 
more  to  circumstances  than  to  design.  The  centre  part 
of  our  roads  is  covered  with  stone  broken  to  the  size 
of  two,  three,  and  even  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diame- 
ter— sometimes  mixed  with  stones  of  a  much  larger 
size.  The  foundation  of  the  road  is  composed  of  frag- 
"ments  of  a  larger  size,  weighing  frequently  30  to  50 
pounds;  these  in  due  season  enjoy  a  rotation  in  office, 
and  work  their  passage  to  the  surface,  to  the  no  small 
annoyance  of  the  traveller.  The  depth  of  road  metal 
varies  from  ten  to  twenty  inches,  and  on  a  few  roads  it 
is  two  feet  in  some  places;  an  expenditure  of  materials 
much  greater  than  is  requisite.  As  materials  thus  ai-- 
ranged  will  not  bind,  earth,  or  gravel,  is  mixed  with 
them  to  assist  in  forming  a  teniporary  smooth  surface. 
In  due  season,  the  roads  are  covered  with  nmd,  and  in 
dry  weather  with  dust,  which  nuisances  are  generally 
permitted  to  accumulate  until  removed  by  the  ag-ency 
of  the  wind  and  rain. 

The  convexity  of  the  surface  is  much  greater  than 
would  be  necessary  to  cany  off  the  water,  if  properly 
■prepared  materials  were  used.  The  present  plan  but 
partially  effects  this  object — carriages  generally  travel 
in  the  centre  of  the  road,  in  order  to  preserve  a  hori- 
zontal position:  hence,  ruts  are  formed  of  a  depth  suffi- 
cient to  appal  the  most  entcrpi'ising  traveller.  These 
iTits  of  course  form  receptacles  for  water;  hence,  the 
convexity  of  the  turnpike  produces  the  very  defect 
which  it  was  intended  to  prevent.  Ditches,  without 
which  roads  cannot  be  preserved,  are  in  many  cases  un- 
provided; or  if  made,  they  are,  frequently  neglected, 
and  of  course  soon  become  useless.  The  summer  roads, 
as  they  are  usually  called,  are  parallel  to  the  prepared 
roads,  and  are  placed  on  each  side  of  them.  They  arc 
composed  of  the  natural  soil  without  any  admixture  of 
cithers,  and  they  are  preferred  in  good  weather,  to  the 
rcAigh  surface  of  the  stoned  roads. 

As  the  turnpikes  are  elevated  above  the  summer 
roads,  sometimes  one  or  two  feet,  the  transition  from 
one  to'  the  other  is  abrupt  and  frequently  dangerous. 

These  faults  which  we  have  dcscrll)ed  are  common  to 
the  tui'npikes  of  the  Union  generally;  we  may  remark 
that  the  roads  of  Pennsylvania  are  constructed  with  a 
greater  regard  to  solidity  and  dui'ation  than  those  in  the 
other  states.  No  angle  on  them  exrceeding  five  degrees 
is  permitted  by  law,  and  few  roads  have  steeper  ascents 
than  3|°. 

The  expenses  bestowed  on  the  county  roads  and 
bridges  have  been  very  great,  but  from  the  loss  of  many 
county  documents,  &c.  and  the  confusion  in  the  accounts, 
it  is  impossible  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  .umount. 

BRIDGES. 

The  numerous  bridges  which  have  been  erected  over 
almost  cverj'  stream  in  Pennsylvania,  have  given  it  the 


title  of  the  "State  of  Bridges."  It  is  impossible  to 
jjrocure  a  list  of  their  number.  In  that  portion  of  the 
State  which  is  east  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  these 
structures  a*e  usually  composed  of  stone;  with  few  ex- 
ceptions they  rarely  exhibit  any  pretensions  to  architec- 
tLU-al  beauty.  Hydraulic  Mme  has  not  been  employed  in 
them  for  a  cement,  except  in  a  very  few  instances:  hence, 
they  are  exposed  to  inju;-les  which  render  frequent  re- 
pairs necessar}^. 

Some  of  the  county  bridges  have  been  constructed 
at  an  expense  of  30, 40,  and  even  60,000  dollars.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  part  of  our  design  to  describe,  the  works 
of  internal  improvement  which  have  been  effected  by 
the  counties.  Our  limits  will  permit  us  to  make  only  a 
few  rem;u-ks  on  the  bridges  erected  by  coi-porations. 
Sixt3'^-one  companies  have  been  incorporated  for  this 
purpose,  and  49  bridges  have  been  constructed  by  those 
which  have  gone  into  operation  at  an  expense  of  about 
R  560,000. 

The  Schuylkill  permanent  bridge,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  was  the  first  great  structure  of  the  kind  attempt- 
ed in  America.  It  was  erected  by  a  company  incorpo- 
rated in  the  year  179^.  The  foundation  of  the  western 
pier  is  upwards  of  40  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  river;  no  bridge  in  modern  times  presents  a  simi- 
lar instance;  the  difficulties  were  finally  subdued;  and 
the  structure,  with  its  appendages,  completed  at  an  ex- 
pense of  300,000  dollars. 

The  Lancaster,  or  upper  ferry  bridge,  which  is  situa- 
ted in  the  vicinity  of  that  which  we  have  just  mention- 
ed, is  composed  of  one  arch;  the  cord  of  which  is  348 
ft.  6  inches!  a  span  exceeding  that  of  any  bridge  of 
ancient  or  modern  times.  (The  bridge  of  Schaffhausen, 
respecting  which  there  has  been  so  much  dispute,  we 
believe,  was  supported  by  the  pier  in  the  centre  of  the 
Rhine.     It  is  however,  no  longer  in  existence.) 

In  1816-17,  a  bi-idge  suspended  from  iron  wires,  form- 
ing a  catenary  curve,  was  built  over  the  fiills  of  Schuyl- 
kill,* near  Philadelphia.  The  success  of  this  novel  en- 
terprise led,  at  a  very  recent  period,  to  the  introduction 
of  bridges  constructed  in  a  similar  manner  into  Europe, 
where  the  experience  of  their  economy  has  occasioned 
their  multiphcation.  Chain  bridges  which  have  since 
been  constructed  so  frequently,  were  introduced  at  the 
same  place;  several  years  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  these  structures  in  any  pai-t  of  Europe.  , 

The  wooden  bridges  of  Pennsylvania  are  unrivalled 
in  number,  in  magnitude,  and  in  scientific  boldness  of 
design.  They  have  been  adopted  as  models  for  similar 
structures  in  several  parts  of  Europe  where  timber 
bridges  are  required. 

Having  now  presented  a  preliminary  and  general  view 
of  our  internal  improvements;  we  will  furnish  a  few  de- 
tails respecting  our  railways  and  v/orks  of  inland  navi- 
gation. 

Some  interesting  letters  of  V/illiam  Penn,  Logan  and 
other  early  statesmen  of  Pennsylvania,  are  extant,  which 
contain  much  interesting  information  relating  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  roads,  the  sti'ucture  of  bridges,  and 
the  clcanng  of  river  chp.nnels  in  the  province.  The 
clear  views,  and  above  uU,  the  pecuhar  foresight  dis- 
played in  this  correspo'.idence,  would  amply  repay  the 
trouble  of  a  perusal  aV  the  present  day.  Wm.  Penh,  in 
his  'proposals  for  a  s.'cond  settlement  in  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,'  published  in  the  year  1690,f  alludes  to 
the  practicability  of  effecting  a  'communication'  »by  wa- 
ter,' between  the  Susquehanna  and  a  branch  of  the  river 
Schuylkill.  The  extreme  brevity  of  this  paper,  will 
no't  authorise  us  to  draw  any  satisfactory  conclusion  res- 
pecting the  'mode  by  which  this  communication  was  in- 
tended to  he  effected;  but  the  tenor  of  his  language, 
the  infancy  of  his  colony,  the  modes  of  commercial  in- 
tercourso  prevalent  at  that  early  period,  will  not  allow 

*  By  White  atid  Hazard. 

t  li'iiblished  in  the  last  number  of  this  Register. 
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iis  to  suppose,  that  even  the  prophetic  spirit  of  the 
founder  of  Peiinsylvania  foresaw,  fur  less  projected,  the 
canal  which  was  commenced  exactly  one  century  from 
the  date  of  tins  remarkable  letter.  Canals  and  turnpikes 
were  unknown  at  this  period,  even  in  Great  Britain,  we 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  expect  to  find  them  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Objects  of  more  real  importance  at  that  period,  claim- 
ed the  attention,  and  exercised  the  wisdom  and  liberali- 
ty of  the  provinciallcgislature;  roads  were  then  to  be 
constructed  through  the  primitive  forests;  marslies  were 
to  be  rendered  passable  by  causeways;  and  bridges  to 
be  thrown  over  the  minor  streams;  rude  indeed  in  their 
structure,  but  requiring  all  the  enterprise,  and  all  the 
financial  resources  of  that  early  period.  Bridging  the 
Atlantic  and  bridging  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna, 
would  have  been  deemed  equally  feasible  projects  by 
bur  ancestors.  Many  appropi'iations  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  streams:  but 
it  was  not  until  a  later  period  that  the  subject  of  canals 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  few  of  oui'  more  in- 
telligent citizens.  Numei'ous  letters  are  extant  wliich 
are  peculiarly  interesting,  not  merely  from  the  charac- 
ter of  their  writers,  but  for  the  perfect  originality  of  the 
views  contained  in  them.  They  prove  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  doubt,  that  the  Union  is  indebted  to  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  first  introduction  of  canals  and  turnpikes  to 
the  public  attention.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  some 
other  states,  not  only  to  assume  to  themselves  the  credit 
of  originating-  these  means  of  commercial  intercourse, 
but  to  add  insult  to  injustice  by  ceaseless  efibrts  to  de- 
preciate the  enterprise  of  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  ex- 
alt their  own  reputation.  Unfounded  assQ-tions  will,  by 
frequent  repetition,  eventually  obtain  credit;  "magna 
est  Veritas  et  prevalebit,"  may  be  a  very  classical  and 
very  consoling  adage;  nevertheless,  experience  must 
convince  us,  that  persevering  detraction,  when  unoppo- 
sed, will  finally  effect  its  object.  Pennsylvania  has  too 
implicitly  followed  tl\c  advice  given  in  ^Tisop's  flibles  in 
avoiding  the  evil  example  of  the  dog  therein  held  up  as 
a  warning,  which  grasping  at  the  shadow,  lost  the  sub- 
stance. She  has  obtained  the  substance,  by  Herculean 
exertions;  but  almost  lost  the  shadow — her  reputation 
for  enterprise,  by  her  apathy  or  indificrcncc.  She  has 
abandoned  to  others,  not  onlj-  the  task  of  assailing,  but 
the  duty  of  defending  her  character:  regardless  alike  of 
prccejjt  as  well  as  example,  she  has  not  only  hidden  her 
light  under  a  Inishtl,  but  witnessed  without  indignation 
some,  even  of  her  own  citizens,  almost  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  tlic  works  whicli  their  own  efibrts  had  crea- 
ted, and  assisting  to  sing  the  praises  of  other  states 
whose  only  claim  to  precedence  consists  in  the  unresist- 
ed, but,  we  venture  to  predict,  temporary  possession  of 
it  which  they  have  assumed. 

If  Pennsylvania  be  justly  liable  to  censure,  it  is  not 
for  her  supineness  and  want  of 'enterprize;  it  is  not  for 
her  sins  of  o??w"s6Jo«,but  of  commission.  She  has  done 
what  she  ought  to  have  left  undone;  she  exercised  her 
energies  prematurely;  and  abortive  eflfortswerc  the  re- 
sult: she  was  in  advance  of  the  spirit  of  the  age;  and 
her  example,  in  commencing  the  first  canal  to  connect 
the  eastern  and  western  waters,  which,  if  successful, 
would  have  stimulated  other  states  to  rivalry,  ])rovcd  by 
its  failure  a  beacon  which  warned  them  to  shun  her  course. 
"We  have  already  alluded  to  the  coiTCspondenceof  some 
of  our  citizens  respecting  the  introduction  of  canals — 
their  views  were  regarded  at  that  early  period  (between 
the  years  1750-60)  with  but  little  interest  in  Kng- 
land,  and  excited  the  attention  of  but  few  individuals  in 
the  colonics;  nevertheless,  to  these  remote  efforts,  the 
earliest  projects  of  internal  improvement  in  various  por- 
tions of  our  country,  may  be  traced. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  whom 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  introducing  the  subject  to 
the  public  attention.  If  our  information  be  correct,  we 
may  attribute  to  David  Rittenhouse,  the  astronomer,  and 
to  Dr.  William  Smith,  provost  of  the  Uniyer&ity  of 
No.  26, 


Pennsylvania;  the  credit  of  being  the  first  labourers  in 
this  hitherto  untrodden  field.  Afterwards,  Itobert  Mor- 
ris, the  finartcur  of  the  Revolution,  and  still  later,  Robert 
Fulton  the  engineer,  of  wlion^  Pennsylvania  is  so  jtistly 
proud,  lent  their  jjowerful  assistance.  To  describe  their 
efforts  in  detail,  would  require  volumes:  Our  limits  will 
permit  us  to  mentio7\  merely  a  few  of  the  more  promi- 
nent individuals  to  whose  patriotism  our  State  is  indebt- 
ed for  the  establishment  of  that  system,  whose  beneficial 
effects  we  too  frequently  experience,  without  feeling, 
that  gratitude  m  hich  is  so  justly  diie  to  its  founders. 

Our  press  has  teemed  with  essays  and  pamphlets  which 
contributed  to  effect  a  beneficial  change  in  public  opi- 
nion. The  writings  Of  Turner  Camac,  William  J.  Duane 
and  Samuel  Ereck,  Esqrs.  and  subsequently,  of  Gerard 
Ralston,  Ivichard  Peters,  jr.  and  Matthew  Carey,  arc  too 
well  known  to  require  cnumeratign.  The  early,  zealous, 
and  successftd  labotu-s  of  our  fellow  citizen  William  Leh- 
man, the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  internal  improve- 
ments,in  our  assembly,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten — and 
last,  though  not  least,  we  must  express  our  deep  obliga- 
tions, to  John  Sergeant,  ])residcnt,  and  to  Joseph  M'll- 
va.ine,  Esq.  secretary  of  the  board  of  canal  commission- 
ers of  this  state,  for  their  arduous  and  indefatigable  la-" 
hours  in  the  same  cause. 

We  have  previously  had  occasion  to  notice  the  earli- 
est efforts  to  introduce  canals  into  the  province;  these 
efforts  indicated  more  zeal  tlian  discretion.  Schemes 
were  proposed  which,  if  not  absolutely  visionar}-,  at 
least  were  impracticable  at  that  period.  It  was  proposed 
to  execute  canals  in  districts,  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  limited  population,  but  little  advantage  could  be  re- 
ceived from  them;  consequently,  some  of  their  projects 
have  never  been  executed,  and  it  was  reserved  for  pos- 
terity to  attempt  tlic  fulfilment  of  others  of  their  de- 
signs. 

In  conformity  to  our  plan,  we  will  now  give  a  detail- 
ed statement  of  several  of  the  more  important  works  all- 
ready  executed,  in  progress  or,  in  contemplation — CortJ-' 
mencing  with  the  Union  Canal.  In  the  year  1762,  Da- 
vid Rittenhouse  (and  Dr.  A\'illiam  Smith,  we  believe  at 
the  same  time,)  sm-vc}  ed  and  levelled  a  route  for  a  ca- 
nal to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  antl 
Schuylkill  rivers  by  means  of  the  Swatara  and  Talpf- 
hocken  creeks.  The  Union  Canal,  which  h.iE  since  ac- 
complished this  object,  passes  over  a  portion  of  this 
route;  the  first  which  \\  as  surveyed  for  a  canal  in  the 
colonics. 

The  views  of  the  ]M'ojectors  of  this  work,  were  if  the 
difficulties  of  that  ju-riod  be  considered,  far  more  gigan- 
tic and  surprising'  than  have  been  entertained  by  their 
successors  sin  any  part  of  the  union.  They  contemplated 
nothing  less  than  a  junction  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Delaware, 
on  a  route  extending  582  miles.  The  Alleghany  moun- 
tain intervening,  presents  an  elevation  of  about  3000  feet 
above  the  tide,  andwas  wisely  deemed  to  offer  an  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  acontinuous  navigation;  a  portage  over 
this  section  was  accordingly  recommended;  (an  expe- 
dient which,  notwithstanding  our  present  command  of 
almost  unlimited  capital,  and  otir  improvements  in  engi- 
neering, we  at  the  present  day  have  been  compelled  to 
adopt.)  The  g-reater  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the 
route  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation;  if  the  channels  were  suitably,  im- 
proved by  removing  rocks  and  sand  bars,  building  dams 
and  using  wing  walls,  and  excavating  canals  at  a  iew  of 
the  more  difficidt,  or  otherwise  impassable  sections;  a 
scheme,  which  tlieir  subsequent  experience  proved  to 
be  erroneous,  and  more  extensive  canals  were  pro- 
jected. 

Duly  to  appreciate  the  enterprise  of  that  age,  we 
ought  to  consider  that  the  great  valley  of  tlie  Ohio  and 
Missisippi,  was  almost  one  boundless  foresf;  a  wilder- 
ness uninhabited,  but  by  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  or  the 
scarcely  less  savage  Indians;  attainable  monied  capital 
was  then  almost  unknown  in  the  colonies,  the  very  tena 
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"  eng'ineering',"  was  equally  unknown  in  the  vocabulary 
of  those  days.  No  canal  was  then  in  existence  in  Eng'- 
Jand;  Sankey  Iliook  and  the  iJuke  of  Hriilgewater's 
had  been  commenced,  but  were  yet  unfinished.  Pub- 
lic ojiinion  even  there,  had  yet  to  learn  tliat  canals  were 
not  visionary  undertaking-.s.  The  sneers  of  many  even 
in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  wcie  to  be  encoun- 
tered; nevertheless,  under  ail  these  d'scouragements 
the  earliest  advocate*  for  inland  navig-ation  commenced 
their  efforts  in  Pennsyhania.  In  1769  they  induced  the 
American  Philosophic:il  Society  to  order  a  survey  for  a 
canal  to  connect  the  Chesapeake  bay  with  the  Dela- 
ware; a  work,  which  even  yet  is  not  finished.  These 
laudable  efi'orts  were  duly  appreciated  by  the  provincial 
legislature;  which  finally  about  the  same  period  autho- 
rized a  survey  on  a  route  extending  532  miles  to  Pitts- 
burg- and  Erie.  This  survey  was  accordingly  perform- 
ed, and  a  report  made  strongly  recommending  the  exe- 
cution of  the  project.  The  adoption  of  the  plan  was 
however  postponed,  in  consequence  of  the  more  im- 
portant concerns  which  occupied  the  public  attention 
immediately  before  and  during  the  revolution.  After 
the  glorious  termination  of  that  struggle,  the  spirit  of  in- 
ternal improvement  began  to  animate  the  citizens  of 
other  states,  and  several  works  were  commenced  in  N. 
Carolina,  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  canal  through 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  connecting  the  Chesapeake  bay 
Albemarle  Sound, with  the  works  on  the  Potomac..  James 
and  Rappahannock  rivers,  were  commenced  and  parti- 
ally finished,  between  the  years  1786  and  1791.  But 
these  works  weie  all  partial  and  incomplete;  local  in 
their  benefit,  and  evincing  little  boldness  or  skill  in  their 
plans  or  execution. 

The  gi-eat  project  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  allowed 
to  slumber,  but  it  was  only  to  acquire  fresh  vigour  by 
repose.  It  had  not  been  forgotten  nor  relinquished. — 
The  time  had  now  arrived  to  commence  this  gigantic 
enterprise;  accordingly  on  the  29th  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  1791,  the  legislature  incorporated  a  joint 
stock  company  to  effect  a  portion  of  the  plan.  Robert 
Morris,  DavidRittenhouse,  William  Smith,  Tench  Fran- 
cis and  others  were  named  in  the  bill  as  commissioners. 
The  company  was  authorised  to  connect  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Schuylkill,  by  a  canal  and  slackwater  naviga- 
tion; and  thus  accomplish  the  first  link  in  the  great 
chain  by  which  they  intended  eventually  to  connect 
Erie,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia. 

The  intention  of  connecting  the  Eastern  with  the 
Western  and  North  Western  parts  of  the  state  is  distinct- 
ly expressed  in  this  act,  and  in  a  subsequent  act  passed 
in  the  following  year  (April  10,  1792).'  The  pohcy  of 
effecting  such  works  by  joint  stock  companies,  assisted 
by  legislative  encouragement,  is  also  distinctly  stated; 
a  pohcy  combining  the  vigilance  of  private  interest  in 
the  expenditure  of  money,  with  the  ample  and  certain 
resources  of  the  public  treasury.  All  persons  who  are 
conversant  with  the  history  of  public  works  throughout 
the  world,  will  assent  to  the  expediency  of  this  plan: — 
when  the  public  is  the  sole  paymaster,  extravagance, 
imposition  and  negligence  are  the  almost  inevitable  con- 
sequences. In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  where  this 
subject  has  been  thoroughly  examined,  every  canal 
(with  the  exception  of  two,  intended  chiefly  for  military 
purposes)  has  been  made  by  individuals  or  companies, 
who  have  been  frequently  assisted  by  parliamentary 
bounty. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  the  opposite  plan 
is  usually  pursued,  the  evils  which  we  have  previoitsly 
mentioned,  almost  universally  prevail.  Baron  Dupin,  in 
his  valuable  treatise  on  the  public  works  of  Great  Britain, 
most  ably  and  convincingly  describes  these  evils. 

The  success  which  it  is  alleged  has  attended  the  exe- 
cution of  the  grand  canal  by  the  state  of  New  York, 
may  perhaps  be  adduced  in  oppo.sition  to  this  opinion. 

But  the  exception  is  only  apparent;  the  splendour  of 
the  result  threw  a  veil  over  the  many  abuses  which  oc- 
curred during  the  prosecution  of  tJut  work;  some  of 


these  abuses  are  aU'cady  known  to  the  public,  an^- 
doubtless  many  remain  concealed.  The  same  remark 
may  be  applied  to  many  of  the  public  works  in  various 
parts  of  the  union,  'i'he  instances  are  extremely  few  in 
which  the  benefits  nccessai-ily  resulting  from  this  plan 
will  so  fiir  counterbalance  the  evil,  as  to  render  neces- 
sary its  adoption.  The  unassist('d  efi'orts  cf  individuals* 
when  at  once  protected  and  restrained  by  judicious  acta 
of  incorporation,  will  be  umally  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accomplishing  such  works  of  intcnial  improve- 
ment, as  the  public  welfare  may  really  require.  If 
such  works  should  require  the  expenditure  of  larger 
sums  than  an  incorporated  company  can  procure,  the 
pubhc  treasury  may  then  be  required  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. Such  accordingly  has  been  the  policy  of 
Pennsylvania.  Until  recently,  nearly  all  the  turnpike 
roads,  bridges,  canals  and  rail  ways,  in  the  state,  were 
executed  by  chartered  companies;  the  state  frequently 
subsci-ibing  to  the  stock,  or  making  liberal  donations  ii* 
aid  of  the  projects. 

In  some  cases,  where  tlie  commonwealth  subscribed 
for  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  stock,  or  incautiously 
advanced  the  funds,  fraud,  and  extravagance  in  the  ma- 
nagement, were  the  almost  inevitable  consequences. — 
We  therefore  deem  it  peculiarly  fortunate,  that,  the 
preamble  to  the  charter  of  the  first  companies  autho- 
rised to  make  internal  improvements,  contains  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  principle  for  which  we  have  been 
contending.  As  a  further  investigation  of  this  subject 
would  occasion  a  digression  from  the  immediate  subject 
which  we  are  engaged  in  examining:  we  will  resume 
our  description  of  the  proceedings  of  the  second  com- 
pany to  wh'ch  we  have  previously  alluded,  viz.  the 
company  incorporated  10th  of  April,  1792,  to  effect  a 
junction  of  the  Delaware  with  the  Schuylkill  river,  by 
a  canal  extending  from  Norristov.'n  to  Philadelphia;  a 
distance  of  17  miles.  The  Schuylkill  river  from  th6 
former  city  to  Reading  was  to  be  itniporarUy  improv- 
ed; and  thus  foim  with  the  works  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  Schuylkill  company,  an  uninterrupted  water  com- 
munication with  the  interior  of  the  state;  with  the  inten- 
tion, as  we  have  previously  remarked,  of  extending  the 
chain  to  Erie  and  the  Ohio.  Experience  soon  con- 
vinced the  two  companies  that  a  greater  length  of  cana-1 
WLS  requisite,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of  im- 
proving the  channels  of  the  rivers;  hence  the  company 
last  mentioned,  determined  (in  compliance  with  the 
suggestions  of  Sir.  Weston,  a  British  engineer,  whom 
they  had  imported  for  their  service,)  to  extend  their  ca- 
nal from  river  to  river,  a  distance  of  70  miles.  In  con- 
junction Avith  the  former  company  they  nearly  con'.- 
pleted  15  miles  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  two 
works;  comprising  much  rock  excavation,  heavy  em- 
bankments, extensive  deep  cuttings,  and  several  locks, 
which  were  construct-.d  with  bricks.  In  consequence 
of  the  commercial  difficulties,  (in  which  it  is  known 
that  some  of  the  chief  stockholders  were  shortly  after 
involved,)  both  companies  were  compelled  to  suspend 
their  operations  after  the  expenditure  of  5^440,000. — 
The  suspension  of  these  works,  and  some  years  after  of 
the  Chespeake  and  Delaware  canal,  had  a  most  disas- 
trous effect  on  every  similar  work  which  was  projected 
for  many  years  afterwards.  Frequent  attempts  were 
made  from  the  year  1795  to  resume  operations;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  if  the  state  had  immediatehj,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  embarrassment,  bestowed  that 
hberal  pecuniary  assistance,  (which  it  eventually  prof- 
fered when  too  late,)  that  these  canals  would  have 
been  completed,  and  some  of  their  patriotic  and  enter- 
prising projectors  rescued  from  ruin. 

Notwithstanding  the  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the 
coinpanies  of  $300,000,  which  was  subsequently  tender- 
ed by  the  state,  these  corporations  continued  to  main- 
tain a  mere  languishing  existence. 

In  the  year  1811,  these  two  bodies  (which  were  chief- 
ly composed  of  the  same  individuals,)  were  re-organised. 
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and  vinlted  by  an  act  of  assembly,  into  one  company — 
styled,  "the' Union  Canal  Company." 

I7i  this  act  they  are  specially  authorised  to  exteyid  their 
canal  from  Fhiladelphia  to  Lake  Erie,  with  the  privlleg-e 
of  making-  such  further  extension,  in  any  other  part  of 
the  state  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  As  this  work 
may  be  justly  styled  the  great  parent  of  all  the  canals 
which  have  since  been  executed  in  our  country;  inas- 
much as  it  was  projected,  surveyed,  described  and  held 
up  for  the  imitation  of  other  states,  long  ere  the  subject 
of  canals  had  attracted  attention  in  any  other  part  of  the 
union;  (although  the  disasters  which  we  have  previous- 
ly mentioned,  retarded  its  eompleiion  until  a  veiy  recent 
period)  the  interest  which  consequently  attaches  to  its 
history,  induces  us  at  present  to  describe  it  more  mi- 
nutely. 

As  lai"ge  siuns  were  required  to  resume  operations 
with  success  on  this  canal;  the  legislature  by  an  Act 
passed  March  29th,  1819,  granted  an  interest  of  6  per 
cent,  to  the  subscribers  to  the  stock  to  be  raised  for  this 
purpose :  this  interest  was  to  be  taken  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  lottery  before  mentioned.  By  an  additional  Act 
March  26th,  1821,  the  State  guaranteed  this  interest  by 
a  pledge  to  supply  any  deficiency  of  interest  which  the 
lottery  could  not  produce.  A  monopoly  of  lotteries 
was  also  granted  to  the  company;  thus  lessening  the 
evils  resulting  from  this  pernicious,  extravagant,  and 
demoralising  species  of  gambling.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  the  State  permitted,  or  rather  sanctioned, 
the  continuance  of  a  system  which  the  reflecting  class 
of  our  citizens  have  earnestly  endeavoured  to  abolish. 
The  limited  benefit  which  has  resulted  from  this  lottery, 
could  have  been  obtained  by  other  means,  equally  effi- 
cient, more  honorable  to  the  character  of  our  common- 
wealth, and  less  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  our  citizens. 
The  excellence  of  the  end  proposed,  has  been  frequent- 
J.y  offered  as  an  apology  for  the  means  employed  in  ef- 
fecting it:  but  this  endeavour  to  sanction  the  use  of  vi- 
cious means  has  a  tendency  not  to  justify,  but  to  aggra- 
vate the  offence. 

The  additional  subscriptions  which  were  obtained  in 
consequence  of  this  legislative  encouragement,  enabled 
the  managerstoresumetheir  operations  this  year,  [1821.] 
The  line  of  the  canal  was  re-located ,  the  dimensions  chan- 
2jed  and  the  whole  work  finished  in  about  6  years  from  this 
period;  although  37  years  had  elapsed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work,  and  65  years  from  the  date  of 
the  first  survc}'. 

The  Union  Canal  is  nearly  80  miles  in  length  from 
Middletown  on  the  Susquehanna  to  a  point  on  the 
Schuylkill  a  short  distance  below  Reading',  (exclusive  of 
a  pool  and  towing  path  of  2  miles  73  chains  on  the  lat- 
ter river,  and  of  the  navigable  feeder  fj'om  the  Swataia 
of  6|  miles,  &.c.)  the  total  extent  including  the  present 
length  of  the  branches  is  89  miles.  It  is  calculated  for 
boats  of  25  to  30  tons  burthen. 

At  Middletown,  it  is  connected  with  the  grand  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  leading  to  Pittsburg  and  Erie,  to  Tioga 
in  the  north,  and  to  the  Bald  Eagle  on  the  west  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna.  At  Reading,  it  is  connected  with 
the  works  of  the  Schuylkill  navigation  company  leading 
to  Philadelphia. 

The  course  of  this  canal  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  rivers 
Tulpehocken  and  Swatara,  a  route  rendered  necessary 
by  the  bold  and  abrupt  declivities  which  invai'iably  pre- 
vail on  the  margins  of  those  streams. 

The  lockage  of  519  feet  is  overcome  by  93  lift  and  2 
guard  locks;  which  are  75  feet  in  length,  and  8  feet  6 
inches  in  breadth,  (two  of  the  locks  which  overcome  a 
height  of  16  feet  connect  this  canal  with  the  state  works 
on  the  Susquehanna;  they  were  constructed  by  the 
Commonwealth.)  The  canal  is  36  feet  wide  on  the  sur- 
face, 24  feet  at  the -bottom,  and  is  4  feet  in  depth.  43 
waste  weirs,  49  culverts,  135  bridges,  12  small  and  2 
large  acqueducts,  together  with  12  miles  of  solid  stone 
walls  to  protect  the  work  from  the  abrasion  of  the 
strenmsy  have  been  built. 
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The  canal  is  divided  into  three  parts  or  sections: 
eastern,  the  summit,  and  the  western. 

The  eastern  is  37  miles,  61  chains  in  length,  to  which 
must  be  added  a  towing  path  and  pool  of  3  miles  42 
chains.  It  has  a  descent  of  311  feet,  overcome  by  54 
lift  and  2  guard  locks. 

The  summit  is  6  miles  78  chains  in  length;  to  which 
must  be  added  the  navigable  feeder  which  at  present 
extends  6J  miles.  This  summit  passes  over  a  limestone 
district;  much  deep  excavation  in  rock  was  required. 
In  consequence  of  the  many  fissures  which  abound  in 
limestone  rocks,  the  usual  expedient  of  puddling  did 
not  succeed  in  retaining  the  water  in  the  summit.  On 
other  parts  of  the  canal  the  application  of  old  tan,  which, 
we  believe  is  a  novelty  in  engineering,  had  the  effect  of 
stopping  the  leaks;  but  after  many  experiments,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  plank  this  section  throughout;  which 
measure  was  attended  with  success. 

On  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company's  canal  near 
Reading,  which  passes  over  the  same  limestone  forma- 
tion, a  similar  expedient  was  adopted.  In  both  cases 
the  plan  was  successful. 

On  this  section,  the  canal  passes  through  a  tunnel  of 
729  feet  in  length,  18  feet  in  width,  and  16  feethigh, 
excavated  in  solid  rock;  the  largest,  we  believe,  in  the 
Union.* 

This  summit  is  supplied  by  the  water  of  the  Swatara 
conducted  to  it  by  the  feeder  already  mentioned;  as  the 
summit  is  above  the  level  of  the  feeder;  two  large  water 
wheels  and  pumps  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  water  to  the  requisite  height.  Two  steam 
engines,  one  of  120,  the  second  of  100  horse  power, 
are  provided  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  feeder  in 
case  of  accident  to  the  water  works.  The  small  feeder 
from  these  engines  to  the  summit  is  4  miles  in  length, 
5  feet  wide,  2  feet  deep,  and  has  a  descent  of  7  feet. 

The  company  formerly  intended  to  continue  the  navi- 
gable feeder  to  tKe  vicinity  of  the  coal  mines  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Swatara:  a  survey  extending  21  (?) 
miles  was  made  for  this  purpose.  We  believe  that  they 
have  abandoned  this  design,  and  that  they  will  substi- 
tute a  railway  for  the  i-emainder  of  the  distance;  thence 
branches  will  be  continued  to  the  mines,  at  the  expense 
of  their  proprietors.  We  may  mention  that  the  com- 
pany which  was  incorporated  two  Acars  since  for  the 
purpose  of  improving- the  ??ai7'o-fl//o?i  of  Stony  creek  froxn 
their  mines  to  the  Susquehanna,  have  abandoned  their 
plan,  and  are  now  preparing  to  construct  a  railway  from 
their  collieries  to  the  feeder  which  we  have  just  de- 
sciibcd;  another  instance  of  the  increasing  popularity 
of  railways. 

1'hc  western  division  of  the  Union  Canal  is  33  miles 
4  chains  in  length,  to  which  must  be  added  60  chains  of 
pool  and  towing  path.  The  descent  gf  208A  feet  is 
overcome  by  39  locks. 

Every  pait  of  this  work  is  finished  in  the  most  neat 
and  substantial  manner,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the 
company  and  their  agents.  AVe  cannot,  however,  ex- 
tend our  admiration  from  the  co?istrtiction  to  the  plan  of 
this  work.  A\'e  have  already  stated  the  size  of  the  locks 
and  the  tonnage  of  the  boats  used  on  tliis  navigation; 
from  which  it  appears  that  this  is  a  canal  o^  small  section, 
intended  for  boats  of  25  to  30  tons,  to  be  drawn  by  one 
horse.  In  some  of  the  accounts  which  have  been  pub- 
lished respecting  this  woik,  it  is  i;tated  that  these  dimen- 
sions and  this  plan  of  navigation  are  the  best  suited  for 
general  adoption.  The  opinions  of  some  engineers  who 
iiavc  been  consulted  in  relation  to  tliis  canal,  have  been 
adduced  in  confirmation  of  this  doctrine.  But  as  some 
of  these  engineers  have  on  this  subject,  given  at  differ- 
ent times,  tlie  most  contradictory  opinions;  their  evi- 

*  The  first  ttmnels  w  hich  were  excavated  in  the  Union 
were!  in  Pennsylvania:  there  arc  two  on  the  Conemaugh, 
one  on  the  Union,  one  on  the  Schuylkill  canal,  and  one 
still  unfinished  near  Mauch  Chunk.  We  do  not  include 
the  small  tunnels,  levels  or  adits,  leading  from  miaeifc- : 
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.dence  is  worse  than  woitlilcss.  The  opinion  of  some 
.engineers  in  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  canals  of  small 
section  has  also  been  quoted. 

These  opinions,  however,  are  entertained  by  very  few 
in  that  country,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
applied  in  this  State. 

Unquestionably,  canals  of  small  section  can  be  made 
in  less  time,  with  less  expense,  and  require ';ss  water, 
than  canals  of  l.arg-e  section;  and  may  therefore  be  fre- 
quently more  beneficial  to  a  company  than  the  latter, 
particularly  if  the  amount  of  the  trade,  or  rather  of  the 
tolls,  be  not  influenced  by  the  size  of  the  canal.  But  to 
'the  public  at  large — to  those  using  the  navigation,  the 
expense  of  transportation  is  mucli  less  on  the  large  ca- 
nal; for  two  men,  one  boy  and  a  horse,  are  required  for 
every  boat  of  25  tons.  The  employment  of  an  addi- 
tional horse,  which  will  occasion  but  a  very  small  ad- 
dition to  the  expense,  will  be  sufficient  for  a  boat  of  45 
or  50  tons.  In  our  commonwealth  it  may  be  thus 
stated: 

2  men  at  75  cts.  each  =  1 50 

1  boy  at  50  —    =    50 

1  horse  -  50  —   =    50 


5  2,50  for  25  tons,  or  10  cents 
])er  ton  for  a  given 
distance. 


2  men  at  75  each 

1  boy   at  50 

2  horses  -  50 


$  3 J  00  for  50  tons,  or  only  6  cents 
per  ton  for  the  same  dis- 
tance. 

To  each  of  these  estimates  must  be  added  the  toll, 
which  will  be  less  on  the  small  canal.  If  therefore  the 
increased  toll  (which  it  will  be  neceysaiy  to  pay  on  the 
large,  and  consequently  more  expensive  canal,)  be  less 
than  the  amount  saved  in  the  transportation  thereon:  it 
will  conduce  more  to  the  public  interest  to  adopt  it;  if 
a  sufficient  supply  of  water  can  be  obtained,  particularly 
if  such  canal  be  intended  to  communicate  with  canals  of 
large  section,  and  of  great  extent.  The  latter  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  Union  Canal,  which  is  connected  at  each 
end  with  extensive  canalls,  on  which  the  locks  are  17 
feet  wide.  On  the  Schuylkill  Canal  which  is  usually 
only  36  feet  wide,  although  the  locks  are  17  feet  wide, 
{joats  of  only  12  feet  beam  are  used;  but  this  is  occasion- 
ed by  the  improper  size  of  the  canal.  Even  these  boats 
cannot  be  used  on  the  Union  Canal.  Hence  boats  must 
pither  be  unloaded  atits  extremities,  or  they  must  pro- 
ceed in  pairs  hnked  together;  an  inconvenient  expedi- 
ent  resorted  to  in  England  only  in  a  very  few  cases  and 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances;  their  example  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  Union  Canal.  Even  in  England 
the  inconvenience  experienced,  has  in  some  cases  in- 
duced the  canal  companies  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
icanals  which  were  formerly  made  too  naiTow. 

It  has  been  st?itedthat  sm.all  locks  can  be  passed  with 
greater  rapidity  than  locks  of  larger  size;  tins  statement 
does  not  submit  a  correct  view  of  the  question;  for  al- 
though a  boat  of  25  tons  can  be  jjasscd  through  a  small 
lock,  in  rather  less  time  than  a  boat  of  50  tons  through  a 
Jock  adapted  to  it;  the  difference  in  time  is  inconsider- 
able; and  in  the  latter  case  twice  the  tunnoi^e  is  passed 
through  in  that  time:  hence  more  time  is  consumed  in 
passing  a  given  amount  of  trade  through  small  locks.  _ 

The  Union  Canal  Company  has  been  attacked  with 
more  acrimony  for  adopting  small  locks  than  is  consist- 
ent with  justice.  The  argument  that  Iheir  canal  ought 
to  be  adapted  for  the  passage  of  the  boats  and  arks  now 
used  on  the  Susquehanna,  is  in  oiir  opinion  yntenable. 
But  if  any  defence  of  the  company  lie  necessary,  i£  may 
be  safely  based  on  the  scarcity  of  water  which  ^^s  ori- 
ginally apprehended  j  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fund.s, 
gnd  the  uncertainty,  in  regard  to  the  subsequent  com- 


mencement of  the  great  Pennsylvania  canal.  It  is  how- 
ever to  be  regretted  that  the  ample  and  imcxpected 
supply  of  water  which  has  since  been  obtained,  has  not 
induced  them  to  alter  the  size  of  their  canals  and  locks. 

Some  persons  unacquainted  with  the  capacity  of  this 
canal,  entertain  apprehensions  that  it  v  ill  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  pass  the  trade  of  the  Susquehanna;  but  if  we 
consider  that  the  rafts  on  that  river  will  probablv  always 
find  a  cheaper  access  to  market  by  floating  down  the 
sti-eam  than  by  any  artificial  highway;  a  httlc  calcula- 
tion will  convince  us  that  little  difficulty  need  be  appre- 
hended for  many  years. 

The  rail  way  from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia,  will  un- 
doubtedly obtain  a  veiy  large  share  of  the  tiade  of  the 
Susquehanna;  but  this  would  be  the  result  whatever 
might  be  the  capacity  of  the  can.al. 

These  rival  Avorks,  will  afTord  an  excellent  practical 
demonstration  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  rail  ways 
and  canals,  leading  from  the  same  points  to  Philadel- 
phia. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  an  official  statement 
of  the  cost  of  this  canal;  the  accounts  have  not  yet 
been  prepared  for  publication;  they  will  at  another  time 
be  submitted  to  the  public.  In  the  mean  time  we  be- 
lieve that  we  may  safely  state,  that  $1,600,000  has  been 
expended  on  this  work;  including  the  sums  raised  by 
lottery,  and  excluding  the  sums  expended  on  the  old 
work,  and  the  recent  loan  of  §300,000. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  Union  Canal  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  state  that  several 
of  the  managei's  of  this  company  have  been  distinguish- 
ed for  their  zeal  in  promoting  the  general  internal  im- 
provements of  the  state. 

Schuylkill  Navigation  Company. 

This  series  of  canals  and  slack  water  navigation  is  con- 
nected with  the  eastern  termination  of  the  Union  Canal 
near  Reading.  The  works  which  were  executed  by  the 
old  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  Canal  Company,  were 
first  suspended  and  afterwards  abandoned  as  we  have 
previously  stated.  A  few  improvements  were  subse- 
quently made  on  the  rivei's.  A  dam  with  a  canal  and 
locks  were  erected  at  the  falls  near  Philadelphia,  in 
1814. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1815,  a  new  company  was  in- 
corporated to  resume  the  works  on  this  river,  and  to 
continue  them  from  Philadelphia  to  Mill  creek,  one  of 
the  tributaries,  or  head  waters  of  the  Schuylkill;  a  dis- 
tance of  108  miles.  The  legislature  in  their  wisdom 
compelled  the  company  to  commence  their  operations 
near  each  end  of  the  route  simultaneously;  thus  render- 
ing the  works  perfectly  useless  until  their  completion; 
which  was  effected  in  the  year  1S25.  Some  parts  of 
the  works  are  still  incomplete,  but  the  whole  line  is 
navigable.  The  canals  extend  Go,  and  the  pools  45 
miles. 

The  steepness  of  the  rocky  banks  of  this  river,  &c. 
rendered  the  execution  ofacon^mwous  canal  impractica- 
ble: hence,  canals  a:nd  pools  alternately  have  been  sub- 
stituted. Thirty-three  dams,  built  in  a  solid,  and  we  be- 
lieve,  durabk  manner,  create  pools,  or  supply  canals,  for 
the  whole  extent.  A  tow  path  sometimes  on  the  right 
and  sometimes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  provided. 
The  boats  traverse  the  pools  with  great  facility  and  ra- 
pidity, on  account  of  the  depth  and  expanse  of  water. 
The  company  now  regret  that  the  canals  have  been  con- 
structed  on  so  large  a  portion  of  the  route. 

This  river  furnishes  one  of  the  veiy  few  instances, 
where  improving  the  bed  of  the  river  by  dams,  &c.  has 
proved  to  be  an  efficient  substitute  for  a  canal.  At  Fair 
Mount,  the  extremity  near  the  city,  the  city  corporation 
have  erected  a  dam  1,478  feet  in  length,  together  with 
a  canal  and  locks,  at  an  expense  of  $331,268,  including 
the  damages  paid  to  individuals.  The  water  power 
thus  created  is  employed  in  pumicing  water  to  a  rescr-, 
voir  which  is  103  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  thence 
it  is  distributed  chiefly  in  cast  iron  pipes  tjnoughout  the 
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city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  adjoining-  districts.  These 
works,  notwithstanding'  some  defects,  are  not  equal- 
led on  this  continent ;  and  we  believe,  are  not  sur- 
passed in  Europe.  When  the  additional  -wheels  and 
machinery  shall  be  erected,  10,000,000  of  gallons  of 
water  will  be  raised  everj^  day;  at  present  only  four 
pumps  have  been  finished;  they  can  raise  about  5,000,000 
of  gallons  per  diem.  Two  of  the  largest  steam  engines 
in  the  Union  are  provided  to  maintain  the  supply  in  case 
of  accident  occumng  to  the  dam.  The  expenditures 
on  the  Philadelphia  water  works  since  tlieir  commence- 
jnent  have  been  enormous;  but  the  health,  cleanliness, 
and  comfort,  together  with  the  preservation  of  the  city 
from  fire,  which  have  been  the  results,  have  been  cheap- 
ly purchased. 

We  pre\'iously  mentioned,  that  one  of  the  objects  to 
be  effected  by  the  old  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  canal 
company,  was  the  supply  of  Philadelphia  with  water. 
On  the  dissolution  of  that  company,  the  privilege  w&s 
vested  in  the  Union  Canal  company.  The  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  introducing  a  copious  supply  of  wholesome 
water,  admitted  of  no  delay;  and,  as  no  measures  were 
adopted  for  tliis  purpose  by  the  canal  comp.any,  the  city 
corporation  undertook,  and  have  completed,  this  noble 
enterprize,  which  is  now  the  pride  of  Philadelphia. 

The  descent  in  the  river  Schuylkill  is  overcome  by 
1129  locks — each  80  feet  long  and  17  bread;  the  canals 
.connected  with  them  are  generally  36  feet  wide  and  3^ 
deep;  in  some  places  tliey  are  wider  and  deeper.  In  a 
few  difficult  passes,  the  canals  are  not  more  than  30  feet 
wide  for  short  distances.  Hence,  boats  of  only  12  or  13 
feet,  conveying  30  tons,  are  used  on  this  river;  a  great 
waste  of  water  and  time  in  passing  the  locks  is  the  re- 
sult. Five  of  the  new  locks  near  Mill  creek  are  only  13 
feet  6  inches  wide.  These  locks  are  near  the  coal 
jnines  ;  which,  at  present,  partly  supply  Philadelphia 
with  colli. 

The  construction  as  well  as  the  plan  of  this  work  may 
jbe  mentioned  as  defective.  The  limited  knowledge  of 
engineering  which  was  possessed  in  the  Union  at  the 
time  of  its  commencement,  is  a  sufficient  apology  for  its 
defects.  It  is  the  most  arduous  and  expensive  enter- 
prize yet  achieved  by  hidividual  efibrts  in  our  country. 
The  lockage  is  nearly  equal  to  that  on  the  New  York 
jcanal;  much  rock  'excavation,  embanking,  and  the  first 
tunnel  attempted  in  the  Union  wei-e  executed. 

Sums  expended  by  the  present  com- 
pany          2,190,176,39 

Do  by         -  -        -    city  corpora- 

tion on  the  dam  and  canal  at  Fair 
Mount  exclusive  of  the  water  works     300,000,00 

Do  by  -         -         old  Schuylkill 

and  Delaware  canal  company,  on 
the  abandoned  route,  about         -  210,000,00 

Legislative  appropriations  and  private 
expenditures  on  the  river  before 
1815,  not  hnoivn,-  supposed  not  to 
exceed 20,000,00 

to  be  expended  by  the  present 

company,  to  complete  the  work  50,000,00 

Having  now  described  the  main  line  of  the  navigation, 
we  will  devote  a  few  lines  to  a  description  of  the  branch- 
es. Several  companies  have  been  incorporated,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  them,  within  two  or  three  years. 

The  most  important  company  was  autliorizedin  1827, 
to  improve  the  little  Schuylkill  by  dams,  locks,  &c.  or 
by  a  canal. 

By  a  supplementaiy  Act  of  the  session  of  the  last  le- 
gislature, they  obtained  permission  to  substitute  a  rail- 
way. Mr.  Robinson,  an  engineer  of  great  abihties,  is 
at  present  engaged  in  surveying  the  route,  up  to  the 
Broad  Mountain,  thence  to  Berwick  on  the  Susquehan- 
na; a  distance  of  about  52  miles.  This  presents  the 
most  ehgible  route  to  the  north  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. We  beheve  that  this  road  will  eventually  be 
^executed.  The  present  company  are  authorised  to  make 


only  a  portion  of  it:  but  tliey  have  not  yet  commenced 
active  operations;  much  will  depend  on  the  result  of  the 
survey  now  in  progress. 

In  1826,  a  conipanv  was  authorised  to  make  a  railway 
from  Pottsville,  near  Uie  head  of  Ihe  Schuylkill  to  Dan-^ 
ville  on  the  north  brancli  of  the  Susquehanna:  a  dis- 
tance of  about  41  miles  by  the  survey.  I?y  a  supple- 
mentary Act  they  arc  authorised  to  extend  branches  to 
Sunbury  and  to  Catawissa;  tlie  length  of  these  branches 
will  not  be  less  tlian  19  miles.  Mr.  Robinson,  whom  we 
have  previously  mentioned,  is  engaged  In  locating  this 
rail  road.  The  stock  of  these  two  companies  is  not  yet 
taken.  The  present  sm  vcys  are  performed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State. 

Several  companies  have  been  authorised  to  improve 
Mill  creek,  the  West  Branch,  and  Norwegian  creek  by 
canals,  or  slack  water  navigation.  These  plans  have 
not  yet  been  executed,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  rail- 
wa}s  will  be  substituted  for  them.  A  company  has 
been  authorised  (1828)  to  make  a  railway  from  Mine 
hill  to  Pottsville;  nothing  has  hitherto  been  done. 

Another  company  was  incorporated  1828,  to  construct 
a  canal  from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware,  a  distance 
of  about  3  miles.  A  tide  lock  is  to  be  placed  at  each 
end  of  the  line;  it  will  pass  near  the  southern  suburbs 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Including  the  bridges  and 
damages,  it  is  supposed  that  it  will  cost  about  ?300,000. 
It  is  contemplated  to  commence  the  work  this  season, 
if  the  necessary  funds  can  be  procured;  which,  we  think, 
extremely  doubtful,  as  the  work  will  probably  be  the 
least  eligible  investment  for  capital  of  all  the  projected 
works  in  this  State.  If  this  work  should  ever  be  made, 
it  will  probably  meet  with  the  same  fate  which  befel  the 
Tiber  creek  canal  in  Washington,  which,  after  consume 
ing  the  capital  of  the  proprietors,  and  becoming  the 
grave  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  was  finally  aba- 
ted as  a  nuisance,  by  filhng  it  up. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company. 

March  20,  1818,  an  act  was  passed  authorising  Messrs. 
White  and  Co.  to  improve  the  Navigation  of  the  river 
Lehigh;  they  soon  aftewards  commenced  operations, 
and  were  finally  incorporated  with  others  into  a  com- 
pany with  the  above  title,  February  13th,  1822.  The 
privileges  bestowed  by  the  charter  were  more  ample 
and  dangerous  than  our  legislature  were  aware  of  at  the 
time.  More  caution  has  been  displayed  in  then-  subse- 
quent legislation  on  the  subject. 

The  company  continued  operations  by  completing 
only  a  descending  navigation.  This  was  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  their  coal  and  lumber  to  mar- 
ket, the  chief  inducement  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  company. 

The  following-  plan  was  adopted;  13  dams  and  sluices 
of  a  peculiar  and  novel  form  were  built,  and  the  obsta- 
cles in  tiic  bed  of  the  river  were  removed.  The  dams 
effected  a  double  purpose;  they  created  pools  of  deep 
and  navigable  w'ater,  and  acted  as  reservoirs.  At  cer- 
tain fixed  periods  when  the  boats,  or  rather  ai-ks,  were 
all  in  attendance  at  the  dam,  the  sluices  permitted  the 
boats  to  pass  with  great  rapidity;  but  they  consumed  a 
vast  quantity  of  water  and  ■«  ere  only  calculated  for  a 
descending  trade;  below  the  dam  and  sluice  the  sudden 
influx  of  water  created  an  artificial  freshet,  which  not 
only  increased  the  depth,  but  also  the  rapidity  of  the 
river.  On  tlie  arrival  of  the  boats  at  the  next  dam  be- 
low, the  same  process  was  repeated.  On  the  Delaware 
river  as  far  as  Trenton,  the  natural  channel  of  the  river 
was  used;  below  Trenton  to  the  city,  a  steam  tow  boat 
was  employed  to  tow  the  aiks  in  gangs  of  18  or  20  to- 
gether. The  planks,  with  which  the  arks  were  buUt, 
are  sold  on  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia. 

After  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  the 
company  resolved  to  alter  their  plans,  and  to  make  a 
lock  navigation,  on  which  steam  boats  might  be  employ- 
ed.    Accordingly  a  lock  was  built,  measuring  135  feet 
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in  leng-th  and  30  in  width ;  the  canal  attached  to  it  w  as 
5  feet  deep  and  lined  with  stone  throughout  its  leng-th, 
■which  was  nearly  a  mile.  But,  as  this  plan  \\  as  ex- 
tremely expensive,  and  as  the  state  had  now  commenced 
the  Delaware  Canal  from  Easton  to  Bristol,  anotlier  al- 
teration in  the  plan  became  expedient;  hence  tliey  re- 
solved to  adopt  locks  of  a  different  si/.c  from  the  former. 
Canals  were  to  be  made  only  where  tlicy  would  be 
cheaper  than  dams,  pools  and  tow  paths.  The  latter 
were  to  extend  10,  and  tlie  former  35|  miles.*  The 
canals  are  45  feet  wide  on  the  top  water  hne,  and  are  5 
feet  deep;  the  locks  are  100  feet  long,  and  22  feet  broad; 
it  is  intended  to  pass  the  boats  (which  are  106  inches 
wide)  in  pairs.  (The  locks  on  the  state  canal  adjoining 
are  90  by  11  feet.) 

The  amount  expended  by  the  company  in  improve- 
ments of  every  description,  including  opening  the  mine, 
dwellings,  mills,  rail  roads,  and  turnpikes  (exclusive  of 
the  purchase  of  real  estate  and  stocks)  up  to  the  1st 
Januaiy,  1828,  was  _  $875,718  79 

To  which  add  for  the  entire  completion  of 
the  works  now  in  progress,  $735,083  84, 
ofwhich  thei'e  has  been  expended  up  to 
1st  July,  225,000  00 

Leaving  to  be  expended,  510,683  84 


Total §1,611,402  63 


The  village  of  Mauch  Chunk  was  built  by  the  com- 
pany, at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  of  the  same  name.  The 
%vater  power  of  the  sti-eam  is  employed  in  giving  motion 
to  \'arious  ingenious  machines;  which  have  been  invent- 
ed chiefly  by  Messrs.  White  and  Hazard,  two  of  the  ori- 
ginal proprietors  of  the  works.  The  rapidity  with  which 
timber  is  sawed,  and  boats  built,  launched  and  loaded, 
is  scarcely  credible. 

Every  part  of  the  establishment  exhibits  the  utmost 
neatness,  order  and  industry.  Only  10  years  since,  this 
district,  which  we  are  describing,  was  a  wild  and  dreaiy 
region,  almost  without  an  inhabitant.  It  now  presents 
a  scene  where  the  active  industiy  of  nearly  2000  in- 
dividuals has  succeeded  in  converting  this  savage  wil- 
derness into  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  the  state. 
From  the  village,  the  best  turnpike  in  the  union  for- 
merly conducted  to  the  coal  mines;  a  distance  of  nine 
miles.  The  mine,  or  rather  quany,  is  situated  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  upwards  of  900  feet  above  the 
village.  The  stratum  of  coal  is  of  a  great,  but  unknown, 
thickness;  it  is  on  the  surface,  and  of  course  is  easily 
worked. 

A  rail  way  of  timber,  plated  with  wrought  iron  bars, 
extends  from  the  mine  to  the  river;  it  is  (47,520  feet,) 
about  9  miles  in  length,  and  with  the  branches  in  the 
mine  is  (67,026  feet,)  12,  695-1000  miles:  it  was  con- 
structed in  the  year  1827,  and  is  the  longest  rail  way 
finished  in  the  Union.  The  descent  is  so  great,  that  the 
cars  descend  by  the  mere  power  of  gravitation;  and 
brakes  are  required  to  retard  their  motion;  on  the  ab- 
rupt declivity  near  the  river,  a  self-acting  inclined  plane 
is  situated.  The  cost  of  the  rail  way,  including  the 
wagons,  was  $55,134  61. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  connect  the  Le- 
high Avith  the  Susquehanna,  by  means  of  Bear  creek, 
near  Wilksbarre,  or  by  means  of  Nescopcck,  or  Cata- 
wissa  creeks,  tributaries  to  the  Susquehanna.  A  suffi- 
cient supply  of  water  cannot  be  procured,  without  re- 
sorting to  machinery:  hence  a  communication  by  rail 
way  is  now  contemplated,  and  will  doubtless  be  effect- 
ed in  a  few  years.     The  whole  district,  between  the  wa- 

*  The  old  works  commenced  at  Laurel  run,  on  the 
Lehigh,  17  miles  above  Mauch  Chunk,  (this  Indian 
name  means  the  mountain  of  bears).  The  descent  in 
this  distance  is  347  feet;  thence  to  the  Delaware,  46i 
miles,  descent  362  feet.  Total  63 .J  miles;  descent 
709  feet.  The  descent  thence  to  tide  170  feet;  total 
descent  879  feet. 


ters  of  the  Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  Delaware  and  Susque- 
hanna, is  to  be  surveyed,  by  order  of  the  board  of  Penn- 
sylvania canal  commissioners;  the  capacity  of  the  coun- 
try Avill  thus  be  completely  developed.  We  have  al- 
ready described  the  surveys  which  have  been  made  near 
the  Schuylkill,  by  Mr.  Robinson;  the  same  accomplish- 
ed engineer  will  complete  the  whole  of  these  surveys. 
We  will  observe  that  from  the  year  17,62,  to  July  1, 1828, 
63*  different  lines  have  been  examined,  and  surveys 
made  of  routes,  between  the  Susquehanna  and  Dela- 
ware, including  the  bays  of  these  rivers.  One  of  these 
routes  is  in  New  York,  near  our  state  line.  Thirty -two 
were  in  the  states  of  Delaware  and  Maiyland,  (for  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,)  the  remainder  of 
course  were  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  company  was  formed  in  the  year  1828,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  making  a  rail  way  between  Pittstown,  at  the 
iflouth  of  the  Lackawannock,!  and  the  AVater  Gap,  on 
the  Delaware;  a  distance  of  not  less  than  54  miles;  the 
countiy  to  be  traversed,  is  rugged,  wild,  desolate  and 
solitary,  beyond  any  part  of  the  State;  it  is  almost  without 
an  inhabitant;  covered  with  swamps,  forests  and  inter- 
minable tliickets;  this  agreeable  spot  is  known  on  the 
maps  by  the  attractive  title  of  "  the  Great  Swamp,  or 
the  Shacks  of  Death."  It  is  needless  to  state  that  this 
rail  way  company  has  but  a  mere  nominal  existence. 

Lackawaxen  Canal  and  Rail  Way, 

Part  of  the 

HUDSON  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

On  the  Lackawannock,  (the  stream  which  we  have- 
previously  mentioned)  at  the  distance  of  about  22  miles 
from  its  mouth,  the  village  of  Carbondale  is  situated. — 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  anthracite  coal  mines 
which  are  situated  in  this  vicinity.  In  1826,  Mr.  Wurts 
obtained  a  charter,  authorising  the  improvement  of  the 
Lackawaxen,  84c.  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  tliis  coal 
to  market.  His  rights  were  purchased  by  the  Hudson 
and  Delaware  Canal  Company,  which  is  a  New  York  as- 
sociation.    This  company  have  executed  a  canal  from 

the  Hudson  to  the on  the  Delaware  in  tlie 

state  of  New  York.  Thence  the  route  of  29  miles,  up  the 
Lackawaxen  to  the  forks  of  Dyberry,  is  in  Pennsylva- 
nia; at  this  place  the  canal  terminates  at  a  distance  of 
105  miles  from  the  Hudson,  and  33  from  the  Great 
Bend,  on  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  in  contemplation  to 
form  a  connection  between  these  points  by  a  rail  way  to 
be  constructed  by  another  company  not  yet  incorpo- 
rated. 

From  the  forks  of  the  Dyberry  to  Carbondale,  a  dis- 
tance of  15  miles  nearly,  a  railway  is  being  constructed 
with  timber  rails,  guarded  by  iron  bars,  and  resting  on 
stone  supports. 

It  is  calculated  for  the  employment  of  horse  power, 
and  locomotive  engines,  on  the  more  level  portions;  and 
for  stationary  steam  engines,  at  the  inclined  planes.  The 
estimate  for  these  15  miles  of  railway,  including  all  the 
machinery,  is  $178,228;  (the  gi-eater  portion  of  which 
has  been  expended,)  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  es- 
timated cost  of  only  seveji  miles  of  the  canal,  which  it  was 
once  intended  to  construct  over  part  of  the  same  route. 

The  company  had  expended  on  the  4\h 

March,  1828,        .        -        -        -        1,478,000 

The  estimate  for  completing  the  work, 

which  %\  ill  be  effected  this  summer  438,704 


Total  (nearly  all  ofwhich  has  already  been 

expended)  -        -         .         -  1,916,704 

We  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  of  this  sum  has 
been  expended  in  Pennsylvania,  but  believe  that  $440,- 


*  We  believe  that  several  other  lines  were  examined, 
but  we  have  not  any  account  of  those  surveys. 

t  A  company  has  been  foiTned  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  this  stream  navigable,  nothing  has  yet  been 
effected. 
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000  may  be  g-iven  as  an  approximation  to  the  amount. 
More  accurate  and  correct  information  respecting  this 
cahal,  will  be  given  on  a  future  occassion. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

The  obvious  utility  of  a  canal  to  connect  these  bays, 
attracted  the  attention  of  our  citizens  at  a  very  early 
date.  In  the  year  1769,  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  ordered  a  survey  to  be  made.  No  progress 
was  however  made  in  executing  the  work  until  the  ycai' 
1804,  when  about  $100,000  were  expended  on  what  Is 
called  the  upper  route,  by  Christiana  creek  via  Wil- 
mington. The  company  soon  became  embarrassed,  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land subscribers  to  pay  their  instalments:  the  work  was 
consequently  suspended.  In  the  yeai*  1822,  the  com- 
pany was  revived,  and  commenced  operations  by  order- 
ing new  surveys.  The  nimiber  of  the  locks  (18)  on 
the  old  route;  the  difficulty  of  procuring-  water,  and 
some  other  inconveniences,  induced  them  to  examine  a 
route  from  Newbold's  landing  on  the  Delaware,  to  Back 
creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Chesapeake.  This  route  was 
first  proposed  by  Mr.  Camac,  whose  patriotic  services  in 
the  cause  of  Internal  improvement  we  have  already 
mentioned.  The  proposed  route  was  examined  by  se- 
veral engineers,  and  a  plan  which  was  proposed  by  one 
of  them,  John  Kandel,  jr.  was  adopted.  The  canal  is 
about  14  miles  in  length,  and  has  a  tide  lock  at  each  ex- 
tremity: it  has  only  two  lift  locks,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  summit  level.  The  locks  are  100  feet  in  length, 
and  22  feet  broad.  The  eastern  lock  has  a  lift  of  8,  and 
the  western  lock  of  6  feet  only.  The  canal  is  60  feet 
wide  on  the  surface,  and  will  be  10  feet  deep:  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  canal  is  in  many  places  several  hundred 
feet  in  width.  The  summit  of  the  dividing-  ridge,  be- 
tween the  two  bays,  has  been  excavated  to  a  depth  at 
the  apex  of  76  feet:  the  greatest  depth  of  excavation 
on  any  navigable  canal  in  the  world.  This  deep  cut  is 
neai'ly  4  miles  in  length.  A  bridge  of  one  arch  of  220 
ft.  span  Is  thrown  across  the  chasm,  at  an  elevation  of 
90  feet  above  the  canal. 

The  summit  Is  to  be  supplied  with  water  fi-om  several 
reservoirs,  which  collect  the  water  from  spi'lng's,  drains, 
&c.  Machinery  is  to  be  erected  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  will  be  propelled  by  the  tide. 

The /)?-&5e«/ company  have  expended  (including  the 
recent  loan,  which  will  be  nearly  expended  in  the  course 
of  the  present  month,)      -        -         -         $2,028,600,00 

Expended  on  the  former  work     -         -       100,000,00 

Total  2,128,600,00 

The  company  state  that  the  work  will  be  finished  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year.  They  have  been  mis- 
taken in  their  former  predictions,  and  will  jirobably  agqijn 
be  equally  unfortunate.  If  the  canal  were  to  be  finish- 
ed to-morrow  mi  the  flan  luhick  is  pumued  at  present,  it 
would  not  remain  in  a  state  fit  for  navigation.  As  this 
work  has  excited  much  attention,  in  consequence  of  its 
importance,  and  the  enormous  expense  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  it  (nearly  150,000  dollars  per  mile,)  as 
much  error  prevails  respecting  the  management,  or  plan 
of  operations  of  the  company;  we  will  make  a  few  brief 
remark.^  on  two  of  the  most  difficult  sections. 

No.  5,  or  the  deep  cut,-  the  slope  is  too  great,  and  the 
entire  surface  of  the  sides  of  the  excavation  is  in  one 
inclined  plane.  The  soil  is  peculiarly  subject  to  injury 
from  torrents;  gullies,  or  ravines,  of  great  extent  are 
sometimes  formed  during  the  prevalence  of  a  .single 
rain.  The  remedy  proposed  was  to  check  the  velocity 
and  to  diminish  the  volume,  and  consequently  the  force, 
of  the  streams,  which  now  pour  unresisted  down  the 
sides  of  the  deep  cut;  this  was  to  be  effected  by  adopt- 
ing a  more  gentle  slope  for  the  sides,  and  by  dividing  the 
surface  of  the  excavation  Into  several  successive  stages  or 
inclined  planes;  each  receding  a  few  feet  from  the  plane 
immediately  below  it:  the  step  thus  formed,  was  to  be 


occupied  by  a  trench  or  dilrJt.  lined  with  stone,  whence 
the  water  could  be  safely  conducted  into  the  canal.  This 
plan  however,  has  not  been  executed.  The  spoil  banks 
are  piled  up  to  an  enormous  height,  almost  on  the  verge 
of  the  excavation.  Mr.  Mandel  the  projector  of  the  canal 
Intended  to  deposit  nearly  all  the  earth  chig  from  the  deep 
cut,  in  the  adjoining  ponds;  to  which  It' was  to  be  con- 
veyed by  dirt  boats. 

The  consequences  of  these  alterations  in  the  plan 
have  been  in  conformity  to  the  predictions  of  several- 
engineers.  Huge  gullies  have  been  formed,  and  wilJ 
continue  to  be  formed;  enormous  masses  of  earth  are 
constantly  forced  into  the  canal.  The  spoil  bank  ap- 
pears to  exhibit  a  great  inclination  to  resume  its  former 
situation  in  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  whence  it  was  most 
unnaturally  dragged  to  its  present  elevated,  giddy,  and 
precarious  situation.  In  fact,  several  small  instalments, 
the  precursors  doubtless,  of  other  avalanches,  haye  al- 
ready been  deposited  there. 

The  meadow  section.  No.  3,  has  occasioned  much  diffi- 
cult}^  It  is  a  marsh  through  which  the  St.  Georgeo' 
creek  flows:  it  was  formerly  navigable  to  the  to^^in  of 
St.  George's;  which  is  now  nearly  four  miles  distant 
from  a  navigation.  The  marsh  has  since  been  filled  up 
by  an  allu\  ial  deposit  of  clay,  and  by  the  growth  of  peat 
and  other  vegetables.  Policy  would  have  dictated  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  as  much  of  this  marsh  as  possible, 
by  locating  the  canal  through  the  low  points  of  solid 
upland  earth  in  the  vicinity.  This  plan  of  the  projec- 
tor was  also  thwaj'ted,  and  the  canal  route  was  forced 
into  the  marsh.  The  depth  of  this  bog  was  unknown; 
in  some  places  it  has  since  been  sounded  to  the  depth  of 
40  and  even  60  feet,  and  upwards.  The  surface  is  com- 
posed of  a  tough  matted  sod  ;  which  will  support  a 
heavy  weight  from  sinking  into  the  soft  soil  beneath, 
(weights  supported  on  the  ice  will  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  our  meaning).  Mr.  Benjamin  W^right  the  engi- 
neer ordered  this  sod  to  be  removed:  the  embankment 
of  the  canal  was  not  intended  to  be  placed  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  excavation;  but  a  berm  of  several  feet  waa 
to  intervene  between  the  canal  on  one  side,  and  the 
drain,  or  ditch,  M'hich  is  parallel  to  it,  on  the  other:  but 
the  breadth  of  the  foundation  was  diminished,  and  con- 
sequently, the  means  of  resistance  lessened,  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  base  of  the  embankment  was  also  di- 
minished, whilst  the  height  was  enormously,  and  absurd- 
ly increased.  The  materials  of  the  embankment  were 
also  changed:  enormous  quantities  of  heavy  upland  earth 
were  deposited  in  a  trench  cut  in  the  centre  of  the  em- 
bankment. This  immediately  sunk,  was  replenished, 
and  sunk  again  repeatedly;  and  in  some  places  continues 
to  sink;  notwithstanding  all  the  asseverationsto  the  con- 
trary, contained  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  company. 

A  light  clay,  which  is  incombustible,  and  of  a  specific 
gravity  little  greater  than  water  (as  64  to  62^)  was 
found  at  a  short  distance  from  the  surface :  this  "would 
have  formed  an  admirable  material  for  the  embankment. 
In  fact,  it  is  used  for  a  portion  of  the  numerous,  large, 
durable,  and  effective  private  embankments  which  have 
been  constructed  in  that  neighborhood;  (some  of  which 
are  nearly  a  century  old;  and  have  beeii  exposed  during 
that  period  to  the  violence  of  the  storms,  and  tides,  and 
ice,  of  the  Delaware.)  The  reason  assigned  for  the  use 
of  these  heavy  materials,  is  the  necessity  of  finding  a 
durable  foundation  for  the  embankment;  which,  it  is 
supposed,  can  only  be  obtaineil  by  sinking  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  solid  earth,  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
marsh.  But  the  work  is  not  durable;  it  disappears  in 
some  places,  even  whilst  in  the  act  of  being  built;  in 
one  spot,  for  17  successive  mornings,  no  trace  of  the  la- 
bours of  the  preceding  days  was  visible;  every  thing  had 
been  swallowed  up.  In  some  places  the  bottom  of  the 
canal  was  forced  up  to  a  greater  height  than  the  intend- 
ed embankment. 

It  was  proposed  to  excavate  the  canal  with  spades. 
&c.  only  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet;  the  water  was  then 
to  be  admitted  (as  a  counterpoise  to  the  pressure  of  the 
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marsh,  externally,)  and  a  dredging  machine  to  be  cm- 
ployed:  this  plan  was  also  for  a  time  rejected,  but  ne- 
cessity has  compelled  them  to  resume  it. 

The  solidity  of  the  embankments  and  the  permanence 
of  the  large  ditches  which  have  been  constructed  on  a 
different  plan,  by  individuals  in  that  vicinity,  ought  to 
have  engaged  the  attention  oi"  the  engineer.  In  Hol- 
land, they  have  had  mucli  experience  in  similar  soils; 
the  present  plan  would  occasion  the  risibility  even  of  a 
Dutchman. 

The  reason  which  has  been  assigned,  for  the  enorm- 
ous and  unnecessary  height  of  the  embankment,  is  that 
aldiough  it  would  liave  been  far  more  economical  to 
make  low  embankments,  and  provide  a  guard  lock  to 
keep  out  the  tides;  nevertheless,  if  the  lock  keeper 
should  neglect  his  duty,  and  leave  the  gate  open,  the 
country  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  might  be  inundated 
by  a  very  high  tide.  But  the  gate  might  be  made  in 
such  a  manner  that  this  very  high  tide  should  close  it. 
If  lock  tenders  on  canals  can  be  trusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  locks,  to  which  the  same  objection  may  be 
madf  j  surely  this  argument  is  untenable. 

The  question  however  has  been  settled,  by  the  set- 
thng  of  one  of  the  embankments,  which,  notv/ithstand- 
ing  the  precautions  of  the  engineer,  has  sunk  into  the 
marsh,  and  permitted  the  waters  to  inundate  a  large  dis- 
trict of  meadow. 

Similar  accidents,  from  inundation,  on  the  same  canal 
have  heretofore  spread  disease  and  death  among  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants;  among  whom  a  very  general 
belief  prevails,  that  the  work  never  will  be  finished  by 
the  present  engineer.  The  same  belief  prevails  throtigh- 
out  the  state  of  Delaware.  In  Philadelphia  where  httle 
attsntion  is  paid,  and  of  course  less  is  known  respecting 
this  work,  a  belief  is  entertained,  that  the  work  i^  al- 
most finished.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  in  the 
newspapers,  that  sloops  constantly  pass  from  the  Dela- 
ware, to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bridge  over  the  deep 
cut;  very  shallow  scows  or  sloops  witli  a  light  load,  ef- 
fect this  passage;  but  the  canal  is  not  excavated  to  bat- 
tom,  and  every  effort  hitherto  made,  lias  been  as  inef- 
fectual as  the  labours  of  the  Danaids. — To  be  continued. 

TiiT.r>,  at  his  residence  near  Connellsville,  Fayette 
county,  Penn,  on  Thursday,  21st  ult.  Major  Uriah 
SpniNGEn,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  His  father's  fa- 
mily were  amongst  the  first  settlers  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains,  before  the  revolutionary  vi-ar.  Uriah, 
at  the  age  of  19,  was  commissioned  by  Lord  Dunmorc, 
then  Governor  of  Virginia,  an  Ensign  in  a  company  of 
Rangers  organized  for  the  protection  of  this  frontier, 
and  was  the  first  officer  that  commanded  the  stockade 
at  this  place  in  1774,  commonly  called  "  Redstone  Old 
Fort."  He  was  subsequently  commissioned  in  the  Vir- 
ginia line,  and  sen-ed  as  Captain  in  the  army  of  the  Re- 
volution, until  the  end  of  the  war.  After  the  peace  of 
'83,  he  continued  in  the  small  military  establishment  of 
the  country,  and  served  in  several  campaigns  against  the 
Indians,  ^nd  after  the  treaty  of  Granville,  by  General 
Wavne,  he  retired  to  his  family.  During  the  late  war, 
although  advanced  in  years,  he  was  appointed  Brigade 
Inspector,  and  sei-ved  a  winter  compaign  on  the  North 
Westcm  frontier.  He  has  kit  an  aged  widow,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Crawford,  who  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  Indian  barbarity  at  Upper  Sandusky. — Browns- 
ville Observer,  1826. 

STATE  HOUSE  YARD. 

The  State  House  yard  in  Philadelphia,  is  embelished 
by  a  number  of  very  beautiful  elm  trees.  Their  shade 
offers  a  delightlul  defence  from  the  rays  of  the  summer 
sun,  and  no  doubt  many  citizens  even  of  Philadelphia, 
admire  their  beauty  without  knowing  or  enquirmg  into 
their  history.  Among  the  papers  of  the  late  Col. 
George  Morgan,  of  Morganza,  a  gentleman  who  was  as 
distinguished  for  his  patriotistn,  as  he  was  for  agricultu- 
ral enthusiasm,  the  following  letter  occurs  endorsed  m 
the  Colonel's  own  hand  writing,  thus: 


"Philadelphia,  April  22,  1785. 
"  Governor  Dickinson's  letter  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Executive  Council  for  a  present   of  an  hundred  Elm' 
Trees,  I  made  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  to  plant  in' 
the  State  House  square. 

Philadelphia,  .9pnl 22,  1785. 
Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Vaughan  having  communicated  to  the 
Council  tlie  valuable  and  unexpected  present  you  have 
sent  them  of  trees,  and  the  obliging  manner  in  which  it 
has  beer,  made,  I  feel  a  very  particular  pleasure  in  re- 
turning the  unanimous  thanks  of  that  body,  for  your 
kindness  and  politeness. 

1  am.  Sir,  your  affectionate  hum.  serv't. 
JOHN  DICKINSON. 
GF.onci;  Moiigas^,  Esq.  Princeton. 
*  Most  of  them  were  cut  down  a  few  years  since. 

Cost  of  Railing  round  the  State  House  Yard.  , 

Cost  of  removing  the  wall  of  the  state  house  yard,  and 
erecting  the  iron  railing;  in  1811,  and  1813: 

East  and  West  Walls. 
Taking  down  the  wall,  preparing  founda- 
tion and  materials      ....  $310,36 
Bar  Iron  and  Castings       ....  1447,3 

Lead 147,50 

Connecting  plates,  rivets  and  smith  work  462,70 

Marble  Coping  ....  1671,1 

Gates  132,15 

Painting  two  coats  ....  88 

4258,75 
The  funds  for  the  foregoing  were  derived  from  the 
following  sources: 

Old  materials  sold  -         -         411,21 

Appropriated  by  the  City  Council  1500 
Subscriptions  by  individuals  2347,54 

4258  75 


South  Wall 
Taking  down  the  wall  and  preparing  foundation 

and  materials  -        -        -         -         -         184  6^ 

Marble  coping  .....         914  30 

Castings  and  bar  iron  ....        786  63 

Smith  work,  connecting  plates,  putting  up.  &c.  271  58 

Lead  52  50 

Painting        ...--.         -37  75 

2,247  42 
The  funds  for  which  were  derived  from  the  following 
sources: 

Bridge  Go's  debt  appropriated  b)'  councils  500  OC 

Fines  for  breach  of  ordinances         do.  -         383  94 

Appropriated  in  1813  by  do.  -         600  00' 

Subscriptions  by  individuals         ...        765  48 

2,247  42' 


Total  cost  exclusive  of  the  southdsn  gate: 
r.astai\d  west  sides 
South  side  .         .         -        . 


4,258  7ff 
2,247  4a 

6,506  18 


Length  of  Railing  on  thi*  west  side,  exclusive 

of  gate  ways  .....  397  feet 

East  side  ..----  337.9 

South  end  ..-.--  391.4 

1,126.1 
Average  cost  about  $5  75  per  foot  running  measure. 
The  bi-aces  weigh  each  50  lbs.  are  If  inch  thick  ontho 
edge,  1  h  i"ch  on  the  side  S  ft.  6  in.  high.  IlorizontaV 
rails  each,  37  lbs.  are  1  inch  thick  &  3  in.  wide,  wrought 
iron  cost  $115  per  ton.— Upright  bars  3  feet  4  in.  long, 
J  in.  square.  Marble  coping  1  foot  5  in.  wide,  3  inches 
in  the  centre,  slope  ^  in.  towards  each  edge.  Panncls 
5  feet  long,  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  uprights 
5  inches.     Height  of  the  wall  3  feet. 
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FEDERAL  PROCESSION,  July  4,  1788. 
The  return  of  the  anniversary  of  our  independence 
has  reminde-d  us  of  the  splendid  celebration  of  the  4th 
cff  July  1788,  and  of  the  "Federal  procession,"  on  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  We  therefore  deem  it  a 
seasonable  opportunit}'  to  record  in  the  Register  the  offi- 
cial account  of  that  celebration,  from  the  4th  volume  of 
the  American  Museum,  p.  57. 

On  Frida)-,  the  4th  day  of  July,  1788,  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  celebrated  the  declaration  of  independence 
made  by  the  thirteen  United  States  of  America  on  the 
4th  of  Jidy,  1776,  and  the  establishment  of  the  consti- 
tution or  frame  of  g-overnment  proposed  by  the  late  ge- 
neral convention,  and  now  solemnly  adopted  and  ratified 
by  ten  of  those  states. 

The  rising  sun  was  saluted  with  a  full  peal  from  Christ 
church  steeple,  and  a  discharge  of  cannon  from  the  ship 
Rising  Sun,  commanded  by  captain  Philip  Bro\^•n,  an- 
chored off  Market  street,  and  superbly  decorated  with 
the  flags  of  various  nations.  Ten  vessels,  in  honour  of 
the  ten  states  of  the  Union,  were  dressed  and  arranged 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  harbour,  each  beari'ig 
a  broad  wliite  flag-  at  the  mast  head,  inscribed  with  the 
Eames  of  the  states  respectively  in  broad  gold  letters,  in 
the  following  order — New  Hampshire  opposite  to  the 
Northern  Liberties;  Massachusetts  to  Vine  street;  Con- 
necticut to  Race  street;  New  Jersey  to  Arch  street; 
Pennsylvania  to  Market  street;  Delaware  to  Chesnut 
street;  Maryland  to  Walnut  street;  Virginia  to  Spruce 
street;  South  Carolina  to  Pine  street;  and  Georgia  to 
South  street.  The  ships  at  the  wharves  were  also  dressed 
on  the  occasion;  and  as  a  brisk  south  wind  prevailed 
through  the  whole  day,  the  flags  and  pendants  were 
kept  in  full  displf.}-,  and  exhibited  a  most  pleasing  and 
animating  prospect. 

According  to  orders  Issued  the  day  before,  the  seve- 
ral parts,  which  were  to  compose  the  grand  procession, 
began  to  assemble  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at 
the  intersection  of  South  and  Third  streets. 

Nine  gentlemen,  distinguished  by  white  plumes  in 
their  hats,  and  furnished  with  speaking  trumpets,  were 
superintendp.nts  of  the  procession,  viz:  General  Mifflin, 
gen.  Stewart,  col.  Proctor,  col.  Gurney,  col.  Will,  col. 
Mai'sh,  major  Moore,  major  Lenox,  and  Mr.  Peter  Brown. 
The  diflferent  companies  of  military,  trades,  and  pro- 
fessions, had  previously  met  at  different  places  in  the 
city  of  their  own  appointment,  where  they  were  sepa- 
rately formed  by  their  officers  and  conductors,  and 
marched  in  order  with  their  respective  flags,  devices, 
and  machines,  to  the  place  of  general  rendezvous.  As 
these  companies  amved  in  succession,  the  superintend- 
ants  disposed  of  them  in  the  neighbouring  streets  in 
such  manner  as  that  they  might  easily  fall  into  the  sta- 
tions they  were  to  occupy  in  forming  the  general  pro- 
cession, as  they  should  be  successively  called  upon.  By 
this  means,  the  most  perfect  order  and  regularity  were 
effectually  preserved. 

Afler  a  .strict  review  of  the  states  of  the  city,  it  had 
been  determined  that  the  line  of  march  should  be  as  fol- 
ows:  to  commence  at  the  intersection   of  South  and 


Third  streets,  thence  along  Third  street  to  Callowhill  |  in  silver  letters. 


street;  thence  up  Callowhill  street  to  Fourth  street; 
thence  along  Fourth  street  to  Market  street,  and  thence 
to  Union  Green,  in  front  of  Bush  Hill — Wilham  Hamil- 
ton, Esq.  having  kindly  offered  the  spacious  lawn  before 
his  house  at  Bush  Hill  for  the  purposes  of  the  day. 

The  street  commissioners  had,  the  evening  before, 
gone  throug-h  the  hne  of  march;  and  directed  the  pave- 
ments to  be  swept,  the  trees  to  be  lopt,  and  all  obstacles 
to  be  removed. 

About  half  after  nine  o'clock,  the  grand  procession 
began  to  move;  of  which  the  following  is  as  con-ect  a 
detail  as  could  be  procured. 
1. 
Twelve  axe-men,  dressed  in  white  frocks,  with  black 
girdles  round  their  waists,  and  ornamented  caps,  headed 
by  major  Philip  Pancake. 

II. 

I'he  first  city  troop  of  light  dragoons,  commanded  by 

captain  Miles. 

III. 

IXDEPENDEXCE. 

John  Nixon,  esq.  on  horseback,  bearing  the  staff  and  cap 
of  liberty;  under  the  cap,  a  silk  flag  with  the  words, 
"fourth  of  juiT,  1776,"  in  large  gold  letters. 

IV. 
Four  pieces  of  artillery,  with  a   detachment  from  the 
train,  commanded  by  captains  MoiTel  and  Fisher. 

Y. 

FREXCH    ALLIANCE. 

Thomas  Fitzsimons,  esq.  on  horseback,  carrying  a  flag 
of  white  silk,  having  three  fleurs-de-lys  and  thirteen 
stars  in  union  over  the  words,  "sixth  of  February,  1778, 
in  gold  letters.  The  horse  he  rode  belonged  formerly 
to  count  Rochambeau. 

VI. 
Corps  of  light  infantiy,   commanded  by  captain  A.  G. 
Ciavpoole,  with  the  standard  of  the  first  regiment. 

VII. 

DEFISJTIVE    TREATY    OF    PEACE. 

Geoige  Clymer,  esq.  on  horseback,  carrj-ing  a  staff 
adorned  with  olive  and  laurel.  The  words,  "third  of 
September,  1783,"  in  gold  letters  pendant  from  the  staff. 

VIII. 
Col.  John  Shee,  on  horseback,  carr}ing  a  flag,  blue  field, 
witli  a  laxu-el  and  an  olive  wreath  over  ti»e  words, — 
"Jf 'Washington,  the  friend  of  his  country,"  in  silver  letters; 
the  staff  adorned  with  olive  and  laurel. 

IX. 
The  city  troop  of  light  dragoon.s,  captain  William  Bing- 
ham, commanded  by  major  W.  Jackson. 

X. 
Richard  Bache,  esq.  on  horseback,  as  a  her<tld,  attended 
by  a  trumpet,  proclaiming  a  new  era;  the  words  "hew 
ERA,"  in  gold  letters,  pendant  from  the  herald's  staff, 
and  the  following  lines: 

Peace  o'er  our  land  her  olive  ivand  extends. 

And  white-rob' d  innocence  from  heav'n  descendg; 

The  a^imes  and  frauds  of  anarchy  shall  fail. 

Returning  justice  lifts  again  her  scale. 
XI. 

COXTF.NTION    OF    THE    STATES. 

The  hon.  Peter  Muhlenberg,  esq^.  on  horseback,  with  a 
blue  flag;  the  Mords  •'seventeenth  of  September,  1787," 
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XII. 
A  band  of  music,  perfomiing-  a  grand  march,  composed 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Reinag-le,  for  the  occasion. 
XIII. 

TIIE    COXSTITL'TIOX. 

The  honourable  chief  justice  M'Kean,  the  hon.  judge 
Atlee,  the  hon.  judge  Rusli  (in  their  robes  of  office)  in 
a  lofty,  ornamental  car,  in  the  form  of  a  lai-ge  eagle, 
drawn  by  six  horses,  bearing  the  constitution,  framed, 
and  fixed  on  a  staff,  crowned  with  the  cap  of  liberty. 
The  words,  "the  people,"  in  gold  letters,  on  the  staff, 
immediately  under  the  constitution. 

The  car  was  made  by  George  and  William  Hunter; 
the  carriage  painted  light  blue,  twent}'  feet  long,  hind 
wheels  eight  feet,  and  the  front  six  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter;  the  body,  fixed  on  springs,  was  thirteen  feet 
high,  in  the  shape  of  a  bald  eagle;  from  head  to  tail, 
tliirteen  feet  long;  the  breast  emblazoned  with  thirteen 
silver  stars,  in  a  sky-blue  field,  and  underneath,  thirteen 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white.  The  dexter  talon  em- 
braced an  olive  branch,  the  sinister  grasped  thirteen  ar- 
rows. 

XIV. 
Corps  of  light  infantr\-,  commanded  by   captain  Hey- 
sham,  with  the  standard  cf  the  third  regiment. 

XV. 
Ten  gentlemen,  representing  the  states  that  have  rati- 
fied the  federal  constitution;  each  bearing  a  flag  with 
the  name  of  the  state  he  represented,  in  gold  letters, 
and  walking  arm  in  arm,  emblematical  of  the  union,  viz: 

1.  Duncan  Ingraham,  esq,  New  Hampsiiire. 

2.  Jonathan  Williams,  jun.  esq.  Massachusetts. 

3.  Jai-ed  Ingersol,  esq.  Connecticut.. 

4.  Samuel  Stockton,  esq.  New  Jersey. 

5.  James  Wilson,  esq.  Pennsylvania. 

6.  Col.  Thomas  Robinson,  Delaware. 

7.  Hon.  J.  E.  Howard,  esq.  Maryland. 

8.  Col.  Febiger,  Virginia. 

9.  W.  Ward  Burrows,  esq.  South  Carolina. 

10.  George  Meade,  esq.  Georgia. 

XVI. 
Colonel  William   Williams,   on  horseback,  in  armour, 
bearing  on  his  left  arm  a  shield,  emblazoned  with  arms  of 
the  United  States. 

XVII. 
The  Montgomery  troop  of  light  horse,  commanded  by 
captain  James  Morris,  esq. 

XVIII. 
The  consuls  and  representatives  of  foreign  states  in  al- 
liance with  America,  in  an  ornamented  car,  drawn  by 
four  hoi-ses. 
Captain  Thomas  Bell,  with  the  flag  of  the  U.  States  of 

America. 
Barbe  de  ]\Iarbois,  esquire,  vice  consul  of  France. 
J.  H.  C.  Heineken,  esq.  consul  cf  the   united  Nether- 
lands, 
Charles  Hellstedt,  esq.  consul  general  of  Sweden. 
Charles  W.  Lecke,  esq.  carrying  the  flag  of  Prussia. 
Thomas  Barclay,  esq.  carrying  tlie  flag  of  ijorocco. 

XIX". 
The  hon.  Francis  Hopkinson,  esq.  judge  of  admiralty, 
•wearing  in  his  hat  a  gold  anchor  pendant  on  a  green  ri- 
band, preceded  by  the  i-egistei-'s  clerk,  carrying  a  green 
bag  filled  with  rolls  of  parchment,  and  having  the  word 
"admiralti/"  in  large  letters  on  the  front  of  the  bag. 
James  Read,  esq.  register,  wearing  a  silver  pen  in  his 

hat. 
Clement  Biddle,   esq.   marshal,  carrying  a  silver  oar, 
adorned  with  green  ribands. 

XX. 
The  wardens  of  the  port  and  tonnage  officer. 

XXI. 
Collector  of  the  customs  and  naval  officer. 

XXII. 
Peter  Baynton,  esq.  as  a  citizen,  and  col.  Isaac  Melchor 
as  an  Indian  chief,  in  a  carriage,  smoaking  the  calumet  of 
peacp  together*.     The  sachem  magnificently  dressed, 


accoifling  to  the  Indian  custom;  his  head  adorned  with 
scarlet  and  white  plumes;  jewels  of  silver  hanging  from 
his  nose  and  ears;  ten  strings  of  wampum  round  his 
neck;  the  broad  belt  of  peace  and  brotherly  love  in  his 
hand;  an  ornamented  vest  and  other  decorations  suitable 
to  the  character. 

XXIII. 
The  Berks  county  troop,  consisting  of  thh-ty  dragoons, 
commanded  by  captain  Philip  Strubing. 

XXIV. 
The  new  roof,  or  grand  federal  edifice,  on  a  carriage 
drawn  by  ten  white  horses;  the  dome  supported  by  thir- 
teen Corinthian  columns,  raised  on  pedestals  proper  to 
that  order;  the  frieze  decorated  with  thirteen  stars;  ten 
of  the  columns  complete,  and  three  left  unfini.shed:  on 
the  pedestals  of  the  columns  were  inscribed,  in  orna- 
mented cyphers,  the  initials  of  the  thirteen  American 
states.  On  the  top  of  the  dome,  a  handsome  cupola, 
surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Plenty,  bearing  her  cornuco- 
pia:, and  other  emblems  of  her  character.  The  dimen- 
sions of  this  building  were  as  follow:  ten  feet  diameter, 
eleven  feet  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  the  dome  four  feet 
high,  the  cupola  five  feet  high,  the  figure  of  Plenty, 
three  feet  six  inches;  the  cairiage  on  which  it  was 
mounted,  three  feet  high;  the  whole  thirty-six  feet  in 
height.  Round  the  pedestal  of  the  edifice  were  these 
words,  "in  vnion  the  fabric  stands  Jirm."  This  elegant 
building  was  begun  and  finished  in  the  short  space  of 
four  days,  by  Mr.  William  Williams  and  Co. 

The  gi"and  edifice  was  followed  by  architects  and 
house  carpenters,  in  number  four  hundred  and  fifty, 
cartying  insigiiia  of  the  trade,  and  preceded  by  Messrs. 
Benjamin  Loxley,  Gunning  Bedford,  Thomas  Nevel, 
Levi  Budd,  Joseph  Ogilby  and  William  Roberts,  dis- 
playing designs  in  architecture.  Sec.  Mr.  Georg-e  Ingels 
bore  the  house  carpenters'  standard — the  company's 
arms  properly  emblazoned  on  a  white  field — motto, 
'justice  and  benevolence.''  To  this  corps,  the  saw-makers 
and  file  cutters  attached  themselves,  Iieaded  by  Messrs. 
John  Harper  and- William  Cook,  and  carrying  a  flag, 
with  a  liand  and  sawmill-saw,  gilt  on  a  pink  field. 

On  the  floor  of  the  grand  edifice,  were  placed  ten 
chairs,  for  the  accommodation  of  ten  gentlemen,  vizj 
Messrs.  Hillary  Baker,  George  Latimer,  John  Wharton, 
John  Nesbitt,  Samuel  Morris,  John  Brown,  Tench  Fran- 
cis, Joseph  Anthony,  John  Clialoner,  and  Benjamin 
Fuller.  These  gentlem.en  sat  as  representatives  of  the 
citizens  at  large,  to  whom  the  federal  constitution  was 
committed  ])revious  to  the  ratification.  When  the  gTand 
edifice  arrived  safe  at  Union  Green,  these  gentlemen 
gave  up  their  seats  to  the  representatives  of  the  states, 
enumerated  above  in  article  XV.  who  entered  the  tem- 
ple, and  hung  their  flags  on  the  Corinthian  columns  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged.  In  the  evening,  the 
grand  edifice,  with  the  ten  states  now  in  imion,  wps 
brought  back  in  great  triumph,  and  with  loud  huzzas,  to 
the  state  house,  in  Chesnut  street. 

XXV. 
The  Pennsylvania  society  of  Cincinnati,  and  militia  offi- 
cers. 
XXVI. 
Corps  of  light  infantry,  commanded  by  captiun  Rose, 
with  the  standard  of  the  fifth  regiment. 

XXVII. 
The  agi-icultural  society,  headed  by  their  president  Sa- 
muel Powel,  esq.  A  flag  borne  by  Maj.  Samuel  Hodg- 
don,  on  a  buff-coloured  ground  in  an  oval  compartment. 
Industry  represented  by  a  ploughman,  driving  a  plough 
drawn  by  oxen,  followed  at  a  small  distance  by  the  god- 
dess of  i'lenty,  bearing  a  cornucopia  in  her  left  and  a 
sickle  in  her  i'ight  hand:  in  the  back  ground,  a  view  of 
an  American  fai-m— motto,  "venerate  the  plough." 

XXVIII. 
]''armcrs,  headed  by   Richard  Peters,  Richard  Willing, 
Samuel  Meredith,  Isaac  Warner,  (^eorge  Gray,  William 
Peltz,  —  ]'.urkhart,  and  Ch.arles  Willing.    Two  ploughs, 
the  one  drawn  by  four  oxen,  and  directed  by  Richard 
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Willing-,  esq.  in  a  farmer's  dress,  Mr.  Charles  Willing', 
in  the  character  of  a  plough  boy,  driving'  the  oxen:  the 

other  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  directed  by  Mr.  

Burkhart— followed  by  a  sower,  sowing  seed,  farmers, 
millers,  &.c. 

XXIX. 

The  manufacturing  society,  with  the  spinning  and 
carding  machines,  looms,  &c.     Mr.  Gal'.audet  beai'ing  a 
flag,  the  device  of  which  was,  a  bee-hive,  with  bees  is- 
suing from  it,  standing  in  the  beams  of  a  rising  sun,  the 
field  of  the  flag  blue,  and  the  motto — ".'n  its  rays  ive 
diallftel  new  vigour" — written  in  golden  characters. 
Robert  Hare,  Esq. 
Managers  of  the  societ}'. 
Subscribers  to  the  society. 
Commiitee  for  managing  the  manufacturing  fund. 
Subscribers  to  the  manufacturing  fund. 

The  carriage  of  the  manufacturer  is  in  length  thirty 
feet,  in  breadth  thirteen  feet,  and  the  same  height,  neat- 
ly covered  with  white  cotton  of  their  manufacture,  and 
■was  drawn  by  ten  large  bay  horses;  on  this  carriag-e  was 
placed  the  carding  machine,  worked  by  two  persons, 
and  carding  cotton  at  the  rate  of  fifty  poimds  weight  per 
day;  next  a  spinning  machine  of  eiglity  spindlcsj  worked 
by  a  woman  (a  native  of  and  in«tructed  in  this  city) 
drawing  cotton  suitable  for  fine  jeans  or  federal  rib;  on 
the  right  of  tlie  stage  was  next  placed  a  lace  loom,  a 
workman  weaving  a  rich  scarlet  and  white  livery  lace; 
on  the  leil,  a  man  weaving  jean  on  a  large  loom,  with  a 
fly  shuttle;  behind  the  looms,  was  fixed  the  apparatus 
of  Mr.  Hewson,  printing  muslins  of  an  elegant  chintz 
pattern,  and  Mr.  Lang  designing  and  cutting  prints  for 
shawls;  on  the  right  were  seated  ?tlrs.  Hewson  and  her 
four  daughters,  penciling  a  piece  of  very  nea't  sprigg'd 
chintz  of  Mr.  Hewson's  printing;  all  dressed  in  cottons 
of  their  own  manufacture;  on  the  back  part  of  the  car- 
riage, on  a  lofty  staff,  was  displayed  the  calico  printers' 
flag;  in  the  centre,  thirteen  stars  in  a  blue  field,  and 
thirteen  red  stripes  in  a  white  field;  round  the  edges  of 
the  flag  were  printed  thu-ty-seven  different  prints  of  va- 
rious colours  (one  of  them  a  very  elegant  bed  furniture 
chintz  of  six  colours)  as  specimens  of  printing  done  at 
Philadelphia.  Motto — "  .Miiy  the  union  government  pro- 
tect the  manufactures  of  America." 

Then  followed  the  weavers'  flag,  a  rampant  lion  in  a 
gi-een  field,  holding  a  shuttle  in  his  dexter  paw — motto 
— "may  government  protect  us:"  behind  the  flag  walked 
the  weavers  of  the  factory,  accompanied  by  other  citi- 
zens of  the  same  trade,  in  ntmiber  about  one  hundred; 
the  cotton  card  makers  annexed  themselves  to  this  so- 
fciety. 

XXX. 

Corps  of  light  Infantry,  commanded  by  captain  Robin- 
son, with  the  standard  of  the  sixth  regiment. 
XXXI. 
The  marine  society. 

Captain  William  Greenway,  carrying  a  globe,  sup- 
ported by  captains  Heysham  and  Alberson,  with  spy- 
glasses in  tlielr  hands. 

Ten  captains,  five  a-breast,  with  quadrants  represent- 
ing the  ten  States  that  have  joined  the  union:  viz. 

John  Woods,  Robert  Bethel, 

John  Ashmead,  William  Allen, 

William  Miller,  William  Tanner, 

Samuel  Howel  l.eeson  Simons,  and 

John  Souder,  George  Atkinson. 

Members  of  the  society,  six  a-brea:it,  with  trumpets, 
spy-glasses,  charts,  and  sundry  other  Implements  of 
their  profession,  wearing*  badges  in  their  hats,  repre- 
senting a  ship:  eighty-nine  in  number. 

XXX  ir. 

The  federal  ship  Union, 
Mounting  twenty  guns:  commanded  by  John  Green, 

esq-  Messrs.  S.  Smith,  W.  Belchar  and Mercer, 

lieutenants;  four  young  boys  in  uniform  as  midshipmen: 
the  crew,  including  officers,  consisted  of  t':\'enty-five 


men.  The  ship  Union  is  thii  ty-three  feet  in  length,  her 
width  and  depth  in  due  proportion.  Her  bottom  is  the 
barge  of  the  ship  Alliance,  and  the  same  barge  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Serapis,  and  was  taken  in  the 
memorable  engagement  of  captain  Paul  Jones,  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  with  the  Serapis.  The  Union  is 
a  master-piece  of  elegant  workmanship,  perfectly  pro- 
portioned and  complete  throughout ;  decorated  with 
emblematical  carving.  And  what  is  truly  astonishing, 
she  was  begun  and  completed  in  less  than  four  days, 
viz:  begun  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  the 
thirtieth  of  June,  and  on  the  field  of  rendezvous  on 
Thursday  evening  following,  fully  prepared  to  join  irt 
the  grand  procession.  The  workmanship  and  appear- 
ance of  this  beautiful  object  conmianded  universal  ad- 
miration and  ap'plause,  and  did  high  honour  to  the  artists 
of  Philadelphiaj  who  were  concerned  in  her  construc- 
tion. She  was  mounted  on  a  carriage  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  drawn  by  ten  horses.  A  sheet  of  canvass  was 
tacked  all  around  along  the  water  line,  and  extending 
over  a  light  frame,  hung  to  the  ground,  so  as  entirely  to' 
conceal  tlie  wheels  and  machinery.  The  canvas  was 
painted  to  represent  the  sea;  so  that  nothing  incongruous 
appeared  to  oflend  the  eye.  The  ceremonies  in  setting 
sail,  receiving  the  pilot  on  board,  trimming  her  sails  to 
the  wind,  according  to  the  several  courses  of  the  line 
of  n.arch,  throwing"  the  lead,  her  arrival  at  Union  Green, 
casting  anchor,  being  hailed  and  welcomed  with  three 
cheers,  and  the  captain  forwarding  his  dispatches  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  &c.  &c.  were  all  per- 
formed with  the  strictest  maritime  propriety;  but  nei- 
ther time  nor  the  space  allotted  for  this  account,  will 
permit  such  a  detail  as  would  do  justice  to  the  conduct 
of  captain  Green  and  his  crew,  and  to  the  architects  and 
several  workmen  concerned  in  this  beautiful  feature  in 
our  gi-and  procession.     The  ship  was  followed  by  the 

I-'ilots  of  the  port, 
With  their  boat,  (named  "the  Fedend  Pilots,")  under 
the  command  of  Isjac  Roach;  who  sheared  alongside 
the  ship  Union  at  the  place  appointed,  and  put  Air. 
Michael  Dawson  on  board,  as  pilot;  then  took  his  station 
with  his  boat  in  the  procession,  and  on  her  arrival,  at- 
tended and  took  the  pilot  oflT again. 
Ship  cai'peiiters. 
Headed  by  Messrs.  Francis  Grice  and  Jolin  Norris,  with' 
the  draft  of  a  ship  on  the  stocks,  and  cases  of  instru- 
ments in  their  hands;  a  flag  bearing  a  ship  on  the 
stocks,  carried  by  Manuel  Ejres,  esq.  supported  by 
Messrs.  Harrison," Rice,  Brewster,  and  Humphreys;  fol- 
lowed by  mast  makers,  caulkers  and  workmen,  to  the 
amount  of  330,  all  wearing  a  badge  in  their  hats,  repre- 
senting a  ship  on  the  stocks,  and  a  green  sprig  of  white 
oak. 

Boat  builders. 

A  frame  representing  a  boat  builder's  shop,  eighteen 
feet  long,  eight  wide,  and  thirteen  high,  mounted  on  a 
cairiage.  On  the  top  of  the  frame,  the  ship  Union's 
barge,  elegantly  finished,  an  ensign  staff  and  flag,  blue 
field,  quaitered  with  thirteen  stripes,  and  bearing  an 
axe  and  an  adze  crossing  each  other— motto,  "by  these 
we  live."  The  barge  ten  feet  long,  manned  with  u 
cockswain  and  six  httle  boys  as  bargemen,  in  a  beauti- 
ful uniform  of  white,  decorated  with  blue  ribands.  On 
the  platform  underneath,  seven  hands  building  a  boat 
thirteen-fcet  long,  which  was  set  up  and  nearly  com- 
pleted during  tlie  procession.  [It  will  be  manifest  the 
numbers  above  mentioned  have  reference  to  the  13 
states  of  America,  the  12  states  represented  in  the  late 
general  convention,  and  the  10  states  now  united  under 
the  new  constitution.]  The  whole  machine  was  con- 
trived with  great  skill,  and  drawn  by  four  bright  bay 
horses,  belonging  to  and  under  tlie  conduct  of  Tklr.  Ja- 
cob Toy,  of  th.e  Xcrthern  Liberties,  followed  by  forty 
boat  builders  headed  by  Messrs.  Bowyer,  Brooks,  and 
Warwick  Hale. 

Sail  makers. 

A  flag,  carried  hy  captain  Jess ph  Rice,  representing 
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the  inside  view  of  a  sail-loft,  with  masters  and  men  at 
work;  on  the  top  thirteen  stars;  in  the  fl)-,  five  vessels. 
Motto,  "may  commerce  ftourish,  and  industry  be  reward- 
ed." Followed  by  a  number  of  masters,  journeymen 
and  apprentices. 

Ship  joiners. 

Nicholas  Young',  conductor;  his  son  carrying-  a  cedar 
stafi"  before  hini;  Robert  M'MuUen,  master  workman; 
William  M 'Mullen  and  Samuel  Ormes,  carrying-  the 
company's  arms  on  a  flag,  viz.  a  binnacle  and  hencoop, 
crooked  planes  and  other  tools  of  that  profession,  pro- 
per; thirteen  stripes  and  thirteen  stars,  ten  in  full  splen- 
dour.—Motto,  "by  these  ive  suppoii  our  families." — 
Followed  by  twenty-five  of  the  trade,  wearing-  cedar 
branches  in  their  hats. 

Rope  makers  and  ship  cliandiers. 

The  flag'  earned  in  front  by  Richard  Tittermar}-;  re- 
presenting a  rope-yard,  with  ten  men  spinning,  and 
three  standing  idle,  with  their  hemp  around  their  waists; 
emblematical  of  the  present  situation  of  the  thirteen 
states;  with  a  motto,  "may  commerce  flourish."  Next 
in  front,  as  leaders,  were  John  Tittermary,  sen.  and 
George  Goodwain,  being  tlie  oldest  belonging  to  the 
calling;  followed  by  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  profes- 
sion, with  a  piece  of  rope  and  hemp  in  their  hands;  and 
the  journeymen  and  apprentices  in  the  rear,  with  hemp 
aroimd  their  waists,  and  their  spinning  clouts  in  their 
hands — about  sixty  in  number. 

Merchants  and  traders. 

Their  standard  was  the  flag  of  a  merchant  ship  of  the 
United  States — in  the  union  were  ten  illuminated  stars, 
and  three  traced  round  in  silver,  but  not  yet  illuminat- 
ed— on  one  side  of  the  flag-  a  ship,  the  Pennsylvania, 
with  an  inscription;  "  4:th  July,  1788."  On  the  reverse 
of  the  flag  a  globe,  over  which  was  inscribed,  in  a  scroll, 
"par  tout  k  monds."  The  staff,  on  which  the  flag  was 
displayed,  terminated  in  a  silver  cone,  on  which  was  a 
ring  suspending  a  mariner's  compass.  The  standard 
was  borne  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Nesbit,  preceding  the  mer- 
chants and  traders: 

Thomas  Willing,  esq.  attended  by  their  committee, 
Messrs.  Charles  Pettit,  John  Wilcocks,  John  Ross,  and 
Tench  Coxe. 

The  body  of  the  merchants  and  traders. 

Next  followed  the  clerks  and  apprentices  of  the  mer- 
chants and  traders,  preceded  by  Mr.  Saintonge,  bearing 
a  large  ledger. 

Corps  of  light  infantry,  commanded  by  captain 
Sproat,  with  the  standard  of  the  fourth  regiment. 

TUADES    A>"n    PnOFKSSIONS. 

N.  B.   The  order  of  the  several  trades,  except  house 
carpenters  and  those  concerned  in  the  construction  and 
fitting  out  a  ship,  was  determined  by  lot. 
XXXIIT. 
Cordvvaincrs. 
A  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses,  representing  a  cord- 
wainer's  shop,  in  which  six  men  were  actually  at  work; 
the  shop  hung  round  with  shoes,  boots,  &c. 

Mr.  .\lexander  Rutherford,  conductor. 
Mr.  Elisha  Gordon,  and  ?*Ir.  Martin  Beish,  assistants, 
followed  by  a  committee  of  nine,  three  a-breast. 
Mr.  James  Roncy,  junior,  standard  bearer. 
The  standard— tiie  cordwainers'  Hrms,  on  a  crimson 
field;  above,  the  arms,  Ckirpix,  iiolding  a  laurel  brancli 
in  his  right  hand,  and  a  scroll  of  parchment  in  his  left. 

Three  hundred  cordwainers  following,  six  a-breast, 
each  wearmg  a  white  leather  apron,  embellished  with 
the  company's  arms,  richly  painted. 
XXXIV. 
Coach  painters. 
With  a  flag  ornamented  with  the  insignia  of  the  art, 

carried  by  M. ,  followed  by  ten  of  the  profession, 

carrymg  palettes  and  pencils  in  their  hands. 
XXXV. 
Cabinet  and  chair-makers. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Gostelow,  cai-rying  the  scale  and  divi- 
dersj  Mr.  Jedediah  Snowden,  with  the  niles  of  architec- 


ture; four  of  the  oldest  masters;  Mr.  James  Lee,  at- 
tended by  three  masters,  bearing  the  standard,  or  cabi- 
net makers'  arms,  elegantly  painted  and  gilt  on  a  blue 
field,  ornamented  with  thirteen  stars,  ten  of  which  were 
gilt,  the  other  three  unfinished;  below  the  arms,  two 
hands  united — motto — "  By  unity  icc  support  society. — 
The  mastei-.s,  six  a-breast,  wearing  linen  aprons,  and 
bucks'  tails  in  their  hats. 

The  work-shop,  17  feet  long,  by  9  feet  8  inches  wide,^ 
and  14  feet  high,  on  a  carriage  drawn  l)y  four  horses;  at 
each  end  of  the  shop  ten  stars;  two  signs,  inscribed,— 
^'federal  cabinet  and  chair  shop"  one  on  each  side.  Mr. 
John  Brown,  with  journeymen  and  apprentices  at  work 
in  tlie  shop.  The  shop  followed  by  journeymen  and 
apprentices  six  a-breast,  all  wearing  linen  aprons,  and 
bucks'  tails  in  their  hats;  the  aprons  of  American  manu- 
facture— one  hundred  in  train. 

xxxvr. 

Brick-makers. 

Can-ying  a  large  flag  of  green  silk,  on  which  was  re- 
presented a  brick-yard,  hands  at  work,  a  kiln  burning; 
at  a  little  distance,  a  federal  city  building — motto — 
"  /;■  was  found  hard  in  Egypt, 
"  But  this  prospect  makes  it  easy." 
Ten  master  brick-makers,  headed  by  Mr.  David  Rose> 
sen.  and  followed  by  one  hundi-ed  workmen  in  frocks 
and  trowsers,  with  tools.  &.c. 

XXXVII. 
House,  ship,  and  sign  painters. 

Arms,  three  shields  arg-ent  on  a  field  azure;  crest,  » 
hand  holding  a  briisii,  proper;  motto,  "  Virtue  alone  is 
true  nobility."  The  stage  14  feet  long  by  7;  on  it  a  mill 
for  manufacturing  colours,  a  glazing  table,  with  a  stone 
for  grinding  paint;  stage  furnished  with  pots,  sashes, 
tools,  &c.  The  business  on  tlie  stage,  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Stride,  Wells,  Coweh,  Deveter,  and  M'Elwee. 
Flag  borne  by  Mr.  Fausbiu-g,  as  oldest  painter,  sup- 
ported by  Messrs.  Flln  and  Fullerton:  the  rest  of  the 
company  marching  six  a-breast,  with  gilded  brushes, 
diamonds,  gold  hammers,  glazing-  knives,  &;c.  Sixty- 
eight  in  procession. 

XXXVIIf.     Porters. 

Led  by  John  Lawrence  and  Georg-e  Green;  on  each 
side  a  porter,  di-essed  witli  a  silk  sash,  leading  a  horse 
and  dray,  the  horse  richly  decorated  with  blue,  white, 
and  red  ribands — on  the  dray,  five  barrels  of  superfine 
flour,  the  words,  "  Federal  Flour,"  painted  on  the  heads 
of  the  barrels;  followed  by  John  Jacobs  and  forty  por- 
ters; a  ligh  blue  silk  standai'd  borne  by  David  Sparks, 
on  which  were  exliibited  ten  stripes  and  thirteen  starsy 
three  of  them  clouded,  the  rest  in  full  splendour;  also  a 
horse  and  dray,  with  four  barrels  on  the  dray,  and  a  por- 
ter loading  a  fifth — motto — "  may  itidusiry  ever  be  en' 
couraged."  The  standard  followed  by  a  number  of  men, 
and  the  rear  closed  by  Andrew  Dryer  and  Joseph  Gres- 
wold.  The  officers  all  dressed  witli  silk  sashes,  and  of- 
ficers and  men  wearing  white  aprons,  tied  on  v.-ith  blue 
silk  ribands,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  whips  ornament- 
ed with  blue,  red,  and  white  ribands. 

The  five  barrels  of  federal  flour  were,  after  the  pro- 
cession, delivered  to  the  overseers,  for  tlie  use  of  the 
poor. 

XXXIX. 
Clock  and  watcli  m.aken. 

The  company's  arms  neatly  painted  on  a  silk  flag. — 
Motto,  "time  rules  all  tilings."  Headed  by  Mr.  John 
Wood,  and  followed  by  twenty-three  members  of  the 
company. 

XL. 
Fringe  and  riband  weavers. 

Mr.  John  Williams,  bearing  a  blue  staff",  capped  witl^ 
a  gilt  ball,  across  the  staff  ten  wires,  to  which  were  sus- 
pended implements,  and  a  great  variety  of  specimens  of 
the  art.  The  fringe,  lace  and  line  shuttles  were  each 
filled  with  a  quill  of  shutc,  to  shew  that  they  were  in. 
employ;  the  riband  shuttle  empty,  to  show  that  it  is,  as 
yet,  unemployed.     In  the  gilt  ball  was  fixed  a  wire. 
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eighteen  inches  long-,  from  which  flovv-cd  a  riband  often 
stripes.  Ininiediately  below  the  cross  wire,  a  paper  in- 
scribed with  verses,  composed  by  Mr.  Williams  on  the 
occasion. 

XLI. 
Bricklayers. 

Headed  by  Messrs.  Nicholas  Hicks,  William  Johnson 
and  Jacob  Graff,  with  their  aprons  on,  and  trowels  in 
their  hands:  a  flag  with  the  following  device:  the  brick- 
layers' arms;  the  federal  city  rising-  out  of  a  forest, 
workmen  building  it,  and  the  stm  illuminating  it.  blot- 
to, "  both  buildir7gs  and  rulers  are  the  works  of  our 
hands."  The  flag  carried  by  Messrs.  Charles  Souder, 
William  Masli  and  Joseph  Wilds,  with  tlieir  aprons,  and 
supported  by  Messrs.  Jolin  Kobbins,  Peter  Waglom, 
Thomas  Mitchell,  John  Boyd,  Burton  Wallace,  Michael 
•Groves,  John  Souder,  Edward  M'Kaighen,  Alexander 
M'Kinley;  ten  master  bricklayers,  with  their  aprons  on, 
and  their  trowels  and  plumb-rules  in  their  hands;  fol- 
lowed by  fifty -five  masters  and  journeymen,  in  their 
aprons,  and  carrying  trowels  in  their  hands. 
""XLII.     Taylors. 

Preceded  by  Messrs.  Barker,  Stille,  Martin  and  Ta- 
tem,  carrying  a  white  flag-,  with  the  company's  arms  in 
gold,  supported  by  two  camels.  Motto,  "  by  union  our 
strength  increases."  Followed  by  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  ti-ade. 

XLIII. 
Instrument  makers,  turners,  Windsor  chair  and  spinning- 
wheel  makers. 

Conducted  by  captain  John  Cornish;  Mr.  John  Stow 
bearing  the  standard,  the  turners'  arms,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  spinning-wheel  on  one  side,  and  a  Windsor 
chair  on  the  other.  Motto,  "  by  faith  ive  obtain." — 
Messrs.  George  Stow  and  Michael  Fox  carrying-  co- 
lumns, representing  the  several  branches  of  turning. — 
Messrs.  Anthony  and  Mason,  with  a  groupe  of  musical 
instruments,  followed  by  sixty  persons  dressed  in  green 
aprons, 

XLIV. 
Carvers  and  gilders. 

The  carvers  and  g-uilders  exhibited  an  ornamental  car, 
on  a  federal  plan,  being  13  feet  by  ten  on  the  floor,  on 
which  were  erected  13  pilasters,  richly  ornamented  with 
carved  work,  the  heads  of  10  gilt  and  labelled  with  the 
names  of  the  several  states  arranged  as  they  came  into 
the  federal  union;  the  remaining  three  left  partly  finish- 
ed; about  3  feet  above  the  floor,  a  level  rail  united  to 
the  pilasters,  denoting  the  equalitj-  of  tlie  subjects.  In 
the  centre  a  column,  with  a  twining  laurel  running-  in  a 
spiral  form  to  the  capping,  which  was  ten  feet  hig-h,  on 
the  top  of  which  was  placed  a  bust  of  general  Washing- 
ton, crowned  with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  dressed  in  the 
American  uniform,  with  the  thirteen  stars  on  a  collar; 
the  whole  supported  by  ten  tight  stays,  leading  from  the 
finislied  pilasters  to  the  cap  of  tiie  column,  from  whence 
hung  three  slack  stays,  leading  to  the  unfinished  pilast- 
ers; over  the  genc;al's  bust  the  American  standard  was 
displayed. 

In  the  centre  of  the  front,  the  head  of  Pliidias,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  ancient  can-ers,  with  emblematic 
figures  supporting  it;  inside  of  the  fi-ont  rail  a  large 
figure  for  tlie  head  of  a  ship,  richly  carved  and  paintcil; 
the  whole  outside  of  the  car  decorated  with  the  figures 
of  the  seasons,  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  other  devices  in 
carved  work.  Before  the  car  walked  the  artists  of  the 
several  branches,  preceded  by  Mr.  Cutbush,  ship-carver, 
and  Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Jugiez,  house,  furniture,  and 
coach  carvers,  with  young  artists  g"oing  before,  decorat- 
ed with  blue  ribands  roui.d  their  necks,  to  which  were 
suspended  medallions,  blue  ground,  with  ten  burnished 
gold  stai-s,  one  bearing  a  figure  of  Ceres,  representing 
Agriculture;  another,  Fame,  blowing  her  trumpet, 
announcing  to  the  world  the  federal  union;  the  mitldle 
one  can-ying  a  Corinthian  column  complete,  expressive 
of  the  domestic  branches  of  cai'ving.  In  the  car  was  a 
number  of  artists  at  work,  superintended  by  Mr.  Rush, 


ship  carver,  who  planned  and  executed  the  car  with  its 
principal  ornaments. 

XLV. 
Coopers, 
Led  on  by  Mr.  Daniel  Dolbe;  an  elegant  flag,  Ijearihg^ 
the  coopers'  arms,  embellisbed  with  tliirteen  stars;  mot- 
to, "May  commerce  flourish — Love  as  brethren."  Sup- 
ported by  Messrs.  W.  King,  R.  Babe  and  John  Louch, 
followed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  coopers  in  white  lea- 
thei-  aprons,  and  wearing-  badg-es  in  their  hats,  repre- 
senting the  tools  of  the  trade. 

XLYI. 
Pl.anc  Makers. 
Mr.  William  Martin  in  front,  beaiing  the  standard,  white 
field,  a  smootliing  plane  on  the  top;  device,  a  pair  of 
spring  dividers,  three  planes,  a  brace,  a  square,  and 
guage  ;  followed  by  eight  plane-makers.  Motto — 
'Truth.' 

XLVIt. 
Whip  and  cane  manufacturers. 
A  macliine  on  a  carriage,  a  boy  on  it  at  work  platting  a 
whip,  followed  by  ;Mr.  John  M'Allister,  and  his  jour- 
neymen, carrying  several  articles  of  the  trade.  On  thfe 
top  of  tlie  machine  a  flag,  with  this  motto — 'Let  us  e«- 
courage  our  own  manufactures.' 

XL  VIII. 
Black-smiths,  white-smiths,  and  nailers. 
A  machine  drawn  by  nine  horses,  representing-  the  fede- 
ral black-smiths',  whitesmiths',  and  nailers'  manufactoryj 
being  a  frame  of  ten  by  fifteen  feet,  and  nine  feet  high, 
with  a  real  chimne}'  extending  three  feet  above  the  roof^ 
and  furnished  for  use.  In  front  of  the  building  three 
master  black-smiths,  Messrs.  Nathaniel  Brown,  Nicholas 
Hess  and  William  Perkins,  supporting  the  standard,  ele- 
gantly ornamented  with  the  smiths'  arms.  Motto,  "by 
hammer  in  hand,  all  arts  do  stand."  The  manufactory 
was  in  full  employ  during  the  procession.  Mr.  John 
Mingler,  ahd  his  assistant.  Christian  Keyser,  black-smiths, 
completed  a  set  of  plough  irons  out  of  old  swords,  work- 
ed a  sword  into  a  sickle,  turned  several  horse-shoes,  and 
performed  several  jobs  on  demand.  Mr.  John  Goodman 
jr.  whitesmith,  finished  a  complete  pair  of  ph'crs  a 
knife,  and  some  machinery,  with  other  work,  on  demand. 
Messrs.  Andrew  Fessing-cr  and  Benjamin  Brummel  for- 
ged, finished  and  sold  a  considerable  number  of  spikes, 
nails,  and  bread  trxks.  The  whole  was  under  tlie  con- 
duct of  Messrs.  Godfrey  Gebblcr,  David  Henderson, 
George  Goddard,  Jacob  Estei-,  Lewis  Fralil  and  Jacob 
Eckfelt,  and  followed  by  two  hundred  brother  black- 
smiths, whitesmiths  and  nailors. 

XLIX. 
Coaclimakers,  preceded  by  :Mr.  John  Bringhurst,  in  a 
phxton  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  bearing  a  draft  of  a 
coach  on  a  white  silk  flag.  A  stage  nine  feet  high,  six- 
teen feet  long,  and  eight  feet  wide,  on  a  carriage  di-a\vn 
by  four  horses,  representing  their  shop,  with  Mr.  George 
Way,  master-workman,  a  body  and  carriage  maker,  a 
wheelwright,  a  trimmer,  and  a  haniess-maker,  all  at 
work,  and  a  painter  orn:uncnting  a  body;  on  each  side 
of  the  stage,  the  words,  "no  tax  on  Jlmerican  carriages,-" 
in  the  centre  the  standard  of  yellow  silk,  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  the  profession,  viz.  Three  coaches  in 
a  blue  field,  the  chariot  of  the  sun  appeai-ing  through 
the  clouds — motto,  "the  clouds  dispelled,  ice  shine  forth," 
the  staff  decorated  with  the  implements  of  tlie  trade;: 
ten  masters,  each  bearing-  a  yellow  silk  flag,  with  the 
names  of  the  .states  that  have  adopted  the  new  federal 
constitution,  in  letters  of  gold,  on  a  blue  field,  five  walk- 
ing before  and  five  behind  the  stage;  the  whole  followed 
by  workmen  in  the  different  branches  of  the  trade,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
L. 

Potters. 
A  flag,  on  which  was  neatly  painted  a  kiln  burnmg,-  and" 
several  men  at  work  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
business — motto,  "the  potter  hat h  power  over  his  clay." 
A  four  wheeled  cairiage  drawn  by  twohorses»onwhicb 
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Vas  r;  potter's  wlieel,  and  men   at  work:  a  number  of 
cups,  bowls,  mug-s,  &c.  weiv  made  during-  tlie   proces- 
sion; the  carriag-e  was  followed  by  twenty  potters,  head- 
ed  by    Messrj.   Christian  Piercj'  and  Michael  Gilbert, 
wearing-  linen  aprons  of  American  manufacture. 
LI. 
Hatters, 
Led  by  >rr.  Andrew  Tybout 
The  standard  borne'by  Mr.  .John  Gordon,  viz:  on  a  white 
field  a  hat  in  hand,  on  each  side  a  tassel  band;  the  crest, 
a  beaver. — motto,   on  a  crimson  garter,    in  g-old  letters; 
*'with  the  industry  of  the  heaver,  we  support  our  rights;" 
followed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  hatters. 
LII. 
Wheel  wrig'hts. 
A  stage  drawn  by  two  horses,  with  five   men  working- 
upon  it;  making-  a  plough,  and  a  speed  for   a  wagon 
wlieel.     The  standard  a  bhie  flag — motto,  "the  united 
wheelwrights."     Followed  by  twenty-two  of  the  trade, 
headed  by  Messrs.  Conrad  Kohrman  and  Nicholas  Keep. 

Liir. 

Tin-plate  workers, 
Preceded  by  Joseph  Finaur  and  Martin  Riser,  carrying 
by  turns,  a  flag,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  company  pro- 
perly emblazoned,  followed  by  ten  workmen  in  green 
aprons. 

LIT. 
Skinners,  breeches-makers,  and  glovers, 
Headed  by  Messrs.  John  Lisle  and  George  Cooper;  one 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  beaming  knife,  and  the  other  a 
paring  knife:  the  standard  borne  by  Mr.  Shreiner,  viz: 
on  one  side  a  deer,  and  below  it  a  glove;  on  the  other, 
a  golden  fleece,  and  below,  a  pair  of  breeches — motto, 
''may  our  manufacture  be  equal  in  its  consumption  to  its 
usefulness."  Followed  by  fifty  eight  of  tlie  trade  in 
buckskin  breeches  and  gloves,  and  wearing  bucks-tails 
in  their  hats.  To  these,  Mr.  Joseph  Rogers,  parchment 
and  glue  manufacturer,  attached  himself 
LV. 
Tallow  Chandlers. 
Mr.  Richard  Porter,  master.  Two  standards:  fivst,  the 
company's  arms,  on  a  blue  field,  trimmed  with  white, 
three  doves  with  olive  branches;  over  the  arms,  an  an- 
gel beai-ing  St.  John  Baptist's  head;  on  each  side  two 
blazing  lamps. — Motto,  "kt  your  light  so  shine."  Se- 
cond standard,  a  representation  of  a  chandelier  of  thir- 
teen branches,  a  lighted  candle  in  each,  and  thirteen 
silver  stars  in  a  half  circle.  Inscription — "the  stars  of 
.America,  a  light  to  the  world."  Motto,  at  tlie  bottom  of 
the  chandelier,  "united  in  one."  Tiie  uniform,  blue 
and  white  cockades,  blue  aprons  bound  with  white,  and 
a  dove  painted  in  the  middle  of  each;  a  white  rod  sur- 
mounted b}"^  an  olive  branch,  in  each  person's  hand. 
Twenty  in  number. 

LVI. 
Victuallers. 
A  flag,  with  this  inscription — "the  death  of  anarchy  and 
confusion.  IVe  feed  the  poor  and  hungi-y."  Two  axe- 
men preceding  two  stately  oxen,  weigliing  3000  lbs. 
Ten  boys  dressed  in  white,  five  on  the  right,  and  five  on 
the  left  of  the  oxen,  carrying  small  flogs,  with  the  names 
of  the  states  tliat  have  ratified  the  federal  constitution; 
two  cleaver  men;  a  band  of  music.  Conductors,  Messrs. 
Philip  Hall,  George  Welper,  Philip  Odenheimer,  and 
Conrad  HofT,  followed  by  eighty -six  master  victuallers, 
all  dressed  in  white.  The  oxen  were  killed,  and  the 
hides  and  tallow  sold  for  bread,  which  was  given  with 
tlie  meat  to  the  poor. 

LVII. 
Printers,  book -binders,  and  stationers. 
These  united  professions  had  the  federal  printing  press 
erected  on  a  stage  nine  feet  sqtiare,  which  was  drawn 
by  four  grey  horses;  there  were  also,  a  frame,  cases,  and 
all  other  Implements  necessary  for  the  business.  On 
the  stage  were  two  pressmen  and  a  compositor  at  work. 
Mercury,  the  god  of  intelligence,  was  personated  by 
Mr.  Durant,  who  was  dressed  in  character,  having  wings 


affixed  to  his  head  and  feet,  a  garland  of  flowers  round 
his  temples,  and  a  caduceus  in  his  hand.  He  distributed 
among  the  spectators,  some  thousand  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing ode,  written  for  the  occasion,  by  the  lion.  F. 
Hopkmscn,  esq.  and  printed  before  and  during  the  pi^ 
cession  at  the  federal  press. 

Oh  for  a  muse  of  fire!  to  mount  the  skies, 
And  to  a  list'ning  world  proclaim — 

Beliold!   behold!   an  empire  rise! 

An  era  new,  Time  as  he  flies, 
Hath  enter'd  in  the  book  of  Fame. 

On  Allegheny's  tow'ring  head 

Echo  shall  stand — the  tidings  spread, 
And  o'er  tlie  lakes,  and  misty  floods  around. 
An  era  new  resound. 

See!  where  Columbia  sits  aloiie. 

And  from  her  star-bespangled  throne, 
Beholds  the  ga}'  procession  move  along, 
And  lieai's  the  trumpet,  and  the  choral  song; 

She  hears  her  sons  rejoice — 

Looks  into  future  times,  and  sees 

The  iShm'rous  blessing-s  heav'n  decrees, 

And  with  her  plaudit,  joins  the  gen'ral  voice." 

^'Tis  done!  'tis  done!  my  sons,"  she  cries, 

"In  war  are  valiant,  and  in  council  wise: 

"Wisdom  and  valour  shall  my  rights  defend, 

"And  o'er  my  vast  domain  those  rights  extend; 

"Science  shall  flourish;  genius  stretch  her  wing,' 

"In  native  strains  Columbian  muses  sing; 

"Wealth  crown  the  arts,  and  justice  clean  her  scales/ 

"(Commerce  lier  pond'rous  anchor  weigh, 

"Wide  spread  lier  sails, 

"And  in  far  distant  seas  her  flag  display. 

"My  sons  for  freedom  fought,  nor  fought  in  vain; 
"But  found  a  naked  goddess  was  their  gain: 
"Good  government  alone  can  show  the  maid, 
"In  robes  of  social  happiness  array'd." 

Hail  to  this  festival!   all  hail  the  day  I 
Columbia's  standard  on  her  roof  display; 
And  let  the  people's  motto  ever  be, 
"United  thus,  and  thus  united,  free." 

An  ode,  in  the  German  language,  fitted  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  printed  by  Jlr.  Steiner,  was  also  thrown" 
amongst  the  peojjle  as  the  procession  moved  along.  Ten 
small  packages,  containing  the  English  ode  and  the  list 
of  toasts  for  the  day,  were  made  up  and  addressed  to 
the  ten  states  in  union  respectively;  these  were  tied  t& 
pidgeons,  whi:h  at  intervals  rose  from  Mercury's  cap,^ 
and  flew  off,  with  the  acclamations  of  an  admiring  mul- 
titude. 

Mr.  AVilliam  Sellers,  scnr.  bore  the  standard  of  the  uni- 
ted professions;  arms,  — azure,  a  chevron  argent,  char- 
g-cd  with  an  American  bald-eagle  volant,  and  two  reams 
of  paper  (corded,  over  blue  covers)  between  three 
books  closed;  and  in  chief,  perched  on  the  point  of  the 
clievron,  a  dove  with  an  olive  branch;  all  proper.  Sup- 
porters, two  Fames,  blowing  their  trumpets,  clothed 
with  sky-blue  flowing  robes,  spangled  with  stars,  argent. 
Crest,  abibk  displayed,  proper,  on  a  wreath  azure  and 
argent.  Under  the  escutcheon,  two  pens  placed  saltier 
ways,  proper.  Motto,  "we  protect  and  are  supported  by 
liberty."  After  the  standard,  masters  of  the  combined 
professions,  followed  by  journeymen  and  apprentices, 
each  carrying  a  scroll  tied  with  blue  silk  binding,  exhi- 
biting the  word  "typographer  "  illuminated  by  ten  stars 
in  union,     Fifty  in  the  tiain. 

Lvm. 

S.addlers. 
A  .saddler's  shop  di-essed  with  saddlci->%  and  a  variety  of 
ready  made  work,  elegant  American  plated  furniture,. 
&c.  drawn  by  two  fine  horses.  In  the  shop  Mr.  Stephen 
Burrows  and  a  number  of  hands  at  work,  one  of  whom 
(having  the  different  parts  in  readiness)  completed  a 
neat  «ddle  during  the  procession.     The  standard,  car- 
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ried  by  Messrs.  Jehosapliat  Polk  and  John  Young",  was 
of  ^een  silk,  witli  the  company's  arms  eleg-antly  painted 
and  gilt     Motto,  "our  tnt»t  is  in  God."     The  company 
was  headed  by  Messrs.  John  Stephens  and  John  Marr. 
Mr.  William  llealy,  silver-plater,  joined  himself  to  this 
corps,  carryings  a  federal  bit,  of  his  own  workmanship. 
LIX. 
Stone-cutters. 
Three  apprentices  before  with  tools,  and  two  with  the 
.orders  of  the  operative  lodge,  one  with  the  standard,  in 
mason's  order;  the  rest  followed  with  pieces  of  polish- 
ed marble.     Twenty  in  number. 
LX. 
Bread  and  biscuit  bakers. 
A  standard  bearing  the  bread   bakers'  arms,  properly 
emblazoned;  motto,  "may  our  country  never  want  bread." 
Uniform,  white  shirts  and  full  plaited  aprons,  quite  round 
the  waist,  with  a  light  blue  sash.     A  stage,  with  a  bak- 
er's oven  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  three  hands  at  work 
as  the  procession  went  on,  directed  by  a  master  baker, 
who  distributed  bread  to  the  people  as  it  came  out  of  the 
oven.     Headed  by  Mr.  George  Mayer. 

Biscuit  baker's  standard — a  white  flag  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  bake-house  and  several  hands  working  in 
the  different  branches  of  the  business.  Alotto,  "rncy 
the  federal  government  revive  our  trade."  Messrs.  Thos. 
Hopkins  and  Mathias  Landenberger  in  front  of  twelve 
masters.  Messrs.  John  Peters,  sr.  and  Willtam  Echart, 
.closed  the  rear;  each  master  carrying  a  small  peale.  The 
number  of  bakers  in  procession  one  hundred  and  thirty. 
LXI. 
Gunsmiths. 
A  stage  erected  upon  a  four  wheel  carriage,  drawn  by 
four  horses,  being  in  length  fourteen  feet,  and  in  breadth 
,eight  feet,  with  a  motto  in  large  letters  on  each  side, 
*federal  armoury,' \\\t\\  a  number  of  hands  thereon  at 
work,  employed  in  different  branches  of  the  trade,  con- 
ducted by  two  senior  masters,  viz:  John  Nicholson  and 
Joseph  Perkins;  Abraham  Morrow  bearing  a  standard 
at  the  head  of  the  company,  in  rear  of  the  carriag-e,  the 
standard  decorated  with  sundry  de\ices  representing 
the  arms  belonging  to  the  trade.  The  standard,  a  large 
white  silk  flag,  with  cross  guns  in  the  middle,  at  the  top 
of  the  cross  guns  the  cap  of  liberty,  with  the  letters  C. 
P  (city  proof;)  underneath  the  guns,  the  cross  pistols, 
with  the  letter  V,  (viewed;)  at  the  end  nearest  the  staff, 
apowderca.sk;  at  the  opposite  end,  the  representation 
of  three  balls.  The  uniform  of  the  company,  green 
baize  aprons  with  green  strings. 

Lxii. 

Copper  smiths. 
A  car  fourteen  by  seven  feet,  drawn  by  four  horses,  with 
three  hands  at  work  at  stills  and  tea  kettles,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Harbeson. 

A  standard  with  the  arms  of  the  trade,  and  other 
things  emblematical,  surrovmded  with  thirteen  stars, 
borne  by  two  masters;  seventeen  masters  of  the  profes- 
sion following.  J^Xin. 

Gold-smiths,  silver-smiths  and  jewellers. 
William  Ball,  esq.  senior  member,  with  an  urn. 
Standard  bearers,  Messrs.  Joseph  Gee  and  John  Ger- 
nion,  carrying  a  silk  flag  with  the  silver-smiths'  arms  on 
one  side  of  it;  motto,  "■justitia  virtutum  regina."  And 
on  the  reverse  the  genius  of  America,  holding  in  her 
hand  a  silver  urn,  with  the  following  motto,  the  purity, 
brightness  and  solidity  of  this  metal  are  emhkmutical  (f 
that  liberty  which  we  expect  from  thenew  constitution:  her 
head  surrounded  by  thirteen  stars,  ten  of  them  very 
briUiant,  representing  the  states  which  have  ratified; 
two  of  them  less  bright,  representing  New  York  and 
North  Carolina,  whose  ratifications  are  shortly  expect- 
ed; one  with  three  dark  points  and  two  light  ones,  an 
emblem  of  Rhode  Island,  and  one  of  equal  lustre  with 
the  first  ten,  just  emerging  from  tlie  horizon,  near  one 
half  seen,  for  the  rising  state  of  Kentucky;  after  which 
followed  the  rest  of  the  masters,  with  their  journeymen 
and  apprentices:  in  all  thirty -five. 


LXIV. 

Distillers. 

On  a  standard  of  light  blue  silk,  a  still,  worm  tub,  and 
otiier  implements  of  the  husincs.s,  neatly  painted:  the 
standard  borne  by  Mr.  Michael  Shubert,'and  followed 
by  twelve  distillers. 

LXV. 
Tobacconists. 

Headed  by  Mr.  John  Riley:  the  standard  of  white 
silk;  a  tobacco  plant  with  lo  leaves,  ten  in  perfection, 
3  not  finished,  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  on  one  side  of  the 
plant,  a  roll  of  plug  tobacco,  bottle  and  bladder  of 
snuff;  over  the  plant  on  the  other  side  are  thirteen  stars, 
ten  silvered,  and  shining  bright,  the  other  three  not 
finished — carried  by  Mr.  Thomas  Leiper; — motto — 
"success  to  the  tobacco  plant."  Each  member  with  a 
green  apron  and  blue  strings,  a  plume  of  the  different 
kinds  of  tobacco  leaves  in  his  hat,  alid  different  tools  of 
his  profession  in  his  hands.  Conductors;  Messrs.  Ha- 
milton, Few,  Stiinble  and  Murphy.  Seventy  in  num- 
ber. 

LVVI. 
Brass-founders. 

Mr.  Daniel  King,  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  grey  horses, 
with  emblematical  colours,  and  a  furnace  in  blast  during- 
the  whole  procession.  He  furnished  a  three  inch  how- 
itzer, which  was  mounted  and  fired  with  the  artillery  on 
Union  Green:  his  journeymen  and  apprentices  also 
neatly  executed  several  other  articles  in  that  ingenious 
blanch.  The  motto  of  the  colours,  "  in  vain  the  earth 
her  treasure  hides."  The  whole  was  executed  by  Mr. 
King,  at  his  own  expense. 

Lxvn. 

stocking  manufacturers. 

Headed  by  Mr.  George  Freytag;  thirty  in  number: 
their  colours  white,  with  a  pair  of  blue  stockings  across, 
a  cap  above,  finger  mitt  below,  encircled  with  a  gilded 
heart,  a  g-ilded  crown  with  ten  horns  or  points;  on  each 
a  blue  star;  above  all — Motto — "the  union  of  the  Ameri- 
can stocking  manufacturers." 

LXVIII. 
Tanners  and  curriers. 

Tanners  25  in  numbei-,  led  by  3Ir.  George  Leib,  car- 
rying the  flag  with  the  company's  arms.  Motto,  *'  God 
be  with  us. " 

Curriers,  led  by  Mr.  George  Oakley,  carrying  the 
flag  with  the  company's  arms.  Motto,  " Sp'es  nostra 
Deus."  Followed  by  34  of  the  trade,  each  can-ying  a 
currying  knife,  and  wcai'ing  a  blue  apron  and  jean 
coatee  of  our  new  manufactory. 
LXIX. 
U])holsterers. 

Headed  by  Messrs.  John  Mason  and  John  Davis.  In 
front,  a  cushion  with  its  drapery,  on  which  fluttered  a 
dove  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  mouth,  and  on  its  head 
a  double  scroll.  Motto,  "  be  liberty  thine."  Followed 
by  a  cabriole  sopha  decorated. 
LX. 
,*  Sugar  refiners. 

Conducted  by  the  honourable  Christopher  Kucher,  cap- 
tain Jacob  Lawerswyler,  Messrs.  Benjamin  Pennington, 
John  Morgan,  David  Miercken,  Adam  Cornman  and 
Henry  Clause,  wearing  black  cockades,  blue  sashes  and 
white  aprons,  with  a  blue  standard:  Arms — or,  on  a  staff 
erect  in  pale,  proper,  a  cap  of  liberty,  azure,  turned  up 
ermine;  placed  between  two  sugar  loaves  in  sets,  co- 
vered with  blue  paper;  on  a  chief  of  the  third,  thirteen 
stars  argent:  crest,  a  lighted  candle,  in  a  candlestick  in- 
scribed on  the  foot  with  the  word  "p7-oof,"  proper — 
motto,  in  a  scroll  over  the  crest,  "double  refined."  The 
whole  ornamented  with  sugar  canes;  two  of  which  are 
placed,  faltier  ways,  under  the  escutcheon,  and  extend- 
ing up  the  sides  thereof.  Under  the  arms,  the  words 
"American  manufxture."  The  standard  was  followed 
by  36  persons  of  the  trade,  with  white  aprons,  (on  which 
were  painted  sugar  loaves,  marked  ten)  and  bearing  the 
various  implements  of  the  business. 
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Lxxr. 

Bi'ewers. 
Ten  in  number,  headed  by  Reuben  Haines,  with  ten 
•ears  of  barley  in  their  hats,  and  saslies  of  hop-vines,  car- 
rying malt-shovels  and  mashing'  oars;  one  dray  loaded 
with  malt  and  liops,  and  one  loaded  with  two  hog-sheads 
and  a  butt,  marked,  "  beer,  ale,  porter,"  with  the  follow- 
ing- inscription,  "  proper  drink  fur  .Qmericwis,-"  a  stand- 
:ard  carried  by  Luke  Morris,  dJcorated  with  the  brew- 
•ers'arms:  motto,   "  home-brewed  is  best." 
LXXII. 
Peruke-makers    and   barber-surgeons,   preceded   by 
Messrs.  Perrie  and  Tautwine,  full  dressed.     The  stand- 
ard, a  white  field  with  the  arms  of  the  company,  and 
other  devices  suited  to  tlie  occasion,  viz.  a  pillar,  the 
emblem  of  strength,  with  a  cap  of  liberty,  supported  by 
twelve  hands,  in  gules,  representing  the  twelve  concur- 
ring states  that  called  the  grand  convention;  a  pelican 
and  her  young,  in  a  field,  azure,  the  arms  of  the  barber 
s\irgeons;  a  goat  rampant,  in  full  coat,  argent,  in  a  field, 
sable,  the  arms  of  the  perukemakers;  with  two  arms  ex- 
tended at  top,  hand  in  hand,  the  emblem  of  union  and 
friendship;  supporters  to  the  arms,   a  land  and  river 
horse,  with  ornaments.     Motto,   ^^  united  loe  stand." 
■    The   treasurer  of  the   company — the   trustees — the 
company  by  seniority,  hand  in  hand,  six  abreast,  con- 
.sisting  of  72,  each  wearing  a  white  sash,  with  a  black  re- 
lief down  the  middle,  and  cockades  of  the  same,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  first  and  g-reat  ally  of  the  United,  States. 
LXXIIL 
Engravers. 
Their  armorial  insignia  (devised  for  the    occasion) 
were — Or,  on  a  chevron  engrailed,   gules  (between  a 
parallel  ruler  sable,  barred  and  studded  of  the  first,  and 
two  gravers  faltier  ways,  azure,  handle  of  the  third)  3 
plates:  the  crest,  a  copper  plate  on  a  sand  bag  proper, 
inscribed  underneath,  in  large  capitals,  ENGRAVERS. 
LXXIV. 
Plasterers.      (No  return.) 
LXXV. 
Brush-makers. 
A  white  flag,  with  a  wild  boar,  and  a  bundle  of  bristles 
over  him;  the  motto,   "federal  brush  manufactory." — 
The  flag-  carried  by  Mr.  Roger  Flahavan,  jun. 
LXXVI. 
Stay-makei's, 
Were  represented  by  Mr.  Francis  Serre,  with  his  first 
)Ournevman  carrying  an  elegant  pair  of  lady's  stays. 
LXXVII. 
Corps  of  light  infantrj-,  commanded  by  captain  Rees, 
with  the  standard  of  the  second  regiment. 
LXXVIIL 
The  civil  and  military  officers  of  congress  in  the  city. 

LXXIX. 
The  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania. — 
[His  excellency  the  president  was  too  much  indisposed 
to  attend.] 

LXXX. 
The  justices  of  the  common  pleas  and  the  magistrates. 

LXXXL 
Sheriff  and  coroner  on  horseback. 

Lxxxn. 

Board  of  city  wardens. 

City  treasurer,  and  secretary  to  the  board. 

Clerks  of  the  markets,  with  standard,  weights  and 
measures, 

Constable  of  the  watch,  with  his  two  assistants,  bear- 
ing their  staves. 

Music. 

Twenty  watchmen,  with  their  flams  decorated,  and  in 
their  proper  dress. 

Twenty  silent  watchmen,  with  their  staves. 

Watchmen,  calling  the  hour  ten  o'clock  and  a  glori- 
ous star  light  morning. 

The  hour  and  stars  alluded  to  the  ten  states  who  have 
Adopted  the  constitution. 

LXXXni.     The  street  commissioners. 


LXXXIV. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  headed  by  the  hon.  Edvl^ard 
Shippen,  Esq.  president  of  the  common  pleas,  and 
William  Bradford,  esq.  attorney  general,  followed  by  the 
students  of  law. 

I-XXXV. 
The  clergy  of  the  diflTerent  christian  denominations,  with 
the  rabbi  of  the  Jews,  walking  arm  in  arm. 

LXXXVL 
The  college  of  physicians,  headed  by  their  president. 
Dr.  John  Redman,  and  followed  by  the  students  in  phy- 
sic. LXXXYII.  ■ 
Students  of  the  university,  headed  by  the  vice-provost, 
and  of  the  episcopal  academy,  and  most  of  the  schools 
in  the  city,  preceded  by  their  i-espective  principals,  pro^ 
fessors,  masters  and  tutors;  a  small  flag  borne  before 
them  inscribed  with  these  words,  'the  rising  generation.* 

Lxxxviir. 

The  county  troop  of  light  horse,  commanded  by  Major 
W.  Macpherson,  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  whole. 

Major  FuUerton  attended  the  right  wing,  and  col. 
Mentges  the  left  wing  of  the  line. 

Messrs.  Stoneburner,  Hiltzheimer  and  Jonathan  Pen- 
rose, furnished  and  superintended  the  horses  for  the 
carriages. 

This  grand  procession  began  to  move  from  the  place 
of  rendezvous  about  half  past  nine  (as  was  before  men- 
tioned) and  the  front  arrived  at  Union  Green,  in  front 
of  Bush  Hill,  about  half  past  twelve.  The  length  of 
the  line  was  about  one  mile  and  a  half;  the  distance 
marched  through  about  three  miles.  As  the  procession 
came  into  Fourth-street,  captain  David  Zeigler  and  lieut. 
John  Armstrong  had  drawn  up  their  company  of  coBti-_ 
nental  troops,  and  saluted  the  procession  as  it  passed, 
according  to  military  i-ule. 

A  very  large  cu-cular  range  of  tables,  covered  with 
canvass  awnings,  and  plentifully  spread  with  a  cold  col- 
lation, had  been  prepared  the  day  before  by  the  com- 
mittee of  provisions.  In  the  centre  of  this  spacious 
circle  the  grand  edifice  was  placed,  and  the  ship  Union 
moored.  The  flags  of  the  consuls  and  other  standards 
were  planted  round  the  edifice. 

Oration  by  James  Wilson,  esq.  from  the  Federal  Edifice. 

The  several  light  companies  were  then  drawn  off  by 
captain  Heyshamto  an  eminence  nearly  opposite,  where 
they  fired  afeu-de-joie  of  three  rounds,  also  three  vollies, 
followed  by  three  cheers,  to  testify  their  satisfaction  on 
this  joyful  occasion. 

After  the  oration,  the  company  went  to  dinner. 

No  spirits  or  wines  of  any  kind  were  introduced,^ 
American  porter,  beer  and  cyder  were  the  only  liquors. 
AVith  these  were  drank  the  following  toasts,  announced 
by  the  trumpet,  and  ansM'cred  by  a  discharge  of  artille- 
ry— around  of  ten  to  each  toast,  and  these  were  in  like 
manner  answered  by  a  discharge  from  the  ship  Risings 
Sun,  at  her  moorings. 

Toasts. 

1.  The  people  of  the  united  states. 

2.  Honour  and  immortality  to  the  members  of  the  late 
federal  convention. 

3.  General  Washington. 

4.  The  king  of  France. 

5.  The  United  Netherlands. 

6.  The  foreign  powers  in  alliance  with  the  united 
states. 

7-  The  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  'of 
the  united  states. 

8.  The  heroes  who  have  fallen  in  defence  of  our  lib- 
erties. 

9.  May  reason,  and  not  the  sword,  hereafter  decide 
all  national  disputes. 

10.  The  whole  family  of  mankind. 

It  should  no*|  be  omitted,  that  the  several  trades  fur- 
nished the  devices,  mottos,  machines  and  decorations 
themselves,  and  at  the  expanse  of  their  respective  com- 
panies— and  that  by  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  wofk 
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exhibited  on  that  day,  was  completed  between  Monday 
morning'  and  the  Thursday  evening-  following-. 

The  mihtary  in  g'eneral,  horse,  artillery  and  infantry, 
were  completely  dressed  and  accoutred,  according"  to 
the  uniforms  of  their  respective  coi-ps,  and  made  a  most 
martial  appearance;  being-  distributed  in  various  parts  of 
the  line,  they  gave  a  beautiful  variety  to  tiie  whole,  and 
evinced  that  both  soldiers  and  citizens  united  in  favour 
of  the  new  g-overnment. 

The  whole  of  this  vast  body  was  formed,  and  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  day  conducted  with  a  regularity  and 
decorum  far  beyond  all  reasonaljle  expectation.  The 
footways,  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  houses  were 
crowded  with  spectators,  exhibiting-  a  spectacle  truly 
mag^nificent  and  irresistably  animating-.  Eut  what  was 
more  pleasing- to  the  contemplative  mind,  universal  love 
and  harmony  prevailed,  and  every  countenance  appear- 
ed to  be  the  index  of  a  heart  glowing-  with  urbanity  and 
rational  joy.  This  pleasing-  idea  was  much  supported 
by  a  circumstance  which  probably  never  before  occurred 
in  such  extent — viz:  the  clergy  of  almost  every  denom- 
ination united  in  charity  and  brotherly  love — may  they 
and  their  Jlocks  so  walk  through  life! 

It  is  impossible  to  be  precise  in  numbers  on  such  an 
occasion;  but  averaging-  several  opinions,  there  were 
about  five  thousand  in  the  line  of  procession,  and  about 
seventeen  thousand  on  Union  Green.  The  green  was 
entirely  cleared  by  six  o'clock  in  the  evening-,  ihd  the 
edifice,  ship,  and  several  machines  being  withdrawn,  the 
citizens  soberly  retired  to  their  respective  homes.  The 
weather  was  remarkably  favourable  for  the  season — 
cloudy  without  rain,  and  a  brisk  wind  from  the  south  du- 
ring- the  whole  day.  At  nig-ht  the  ship  Riring  Sun  was 
handsomely  illuminated  in  honor  of  this  g-reat  festival. 

Such  is  the  account  we  have  been  enabled  to  g-ive  of 
this  memorable  exhibition — it  is  very  probable  there  may 
be  some  omissions;  if  so,  the  committee  can  only  assure 
their  fellow  citizens  that  no  neglect  or  offence  was  in- 
tended to  any  individual  or  company  whatever — the 
shortness  of  the  time,  and  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
task,  they  have  undertaken,  must  be  their  apology. 

As  the  system  of  government  (now  full)'  ratified)  has 
been  the  occasion  of  much  present  joy,  so  may  it  prove 
a  source  of  future  blessing-  to  our  counti-y,  and  the  glory 
of  our  rising  empire. 

Published  by  order, 

FnAJfcis  HopKiNsox,  Chairman 

of  the  committee  of  arrangement. 

Extracts  from  observations  on  the  Federal  Procession: 

The  Procession  gave  universal  pleasure.  Never  upon 
any  occasion  during  the  late  war  did  I  see  such  deep 
seated  joy  in  every  countenance.  Foreigners  speak  of 
it  in  the  highest  terms,  and  many  of  them,  who  have  seen 
the  splendid  processions  of  coronations  in  Europe,  de- 
clare, that  they  all  yield,  in  the  effect  of  pleasure,  to 
our  hasty  exhibition  instituted  in  honor  of  our  Federal 
Government. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  in  viewing  tlie  proces- 
sion, was,  the  occasion  of  it. 

It  was  not  to  celebrate  a  victory  obtained  in  blood  over 
any  of  our  fellow-creatures. — No  city  reduced  to  ashes 
— no  army  conquered  by  capitulation — no  news  of 
slaughtered  thousands  brought  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia together.  It  was  to  celebrate  a  triumj)h  of  know- 
ledge over  ignorance,  of  virtue  over  vice,  and  of  liberty 
over  slavery.  It  was  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment, the  objects  of  which  were  to  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  widows  and  orphans,  by  preventing- the  effusion 
of  human  blood;  tosa\e  human  nature  from  the  disgi-a- 
ces  and  desolations  of  war,  and  to  establish  and  extend 
the  blessings  of  peace  throughout  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  order  of  the  procession  was  regular,  and  begat 
correspondent  order  in  all  classes  of  spectators.  A  sol- 
emn silence  reigned  both  in  the  streets  and  at  the  win- 
No.  27. 


dows  of  the  houses.  This  must  be  ascribed  to  the  sub- 
limity of  the  sight,  and  the  pleasure  it  excited  in  evei-y 
mind;  for  sublime  objects  and  intense  pleasure  never  fail 
of  producing  silence! 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  many  speeches  were 
made  by  different  gentlemen,  that  arose  out  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  procession.  Mr.  P who  walked  with  the 

fanners,  just  behind  a  man  who  was  sowing  grain,  upon 
passing  by  the  lawyers,  said,  "  we  sow,  gentlemen,  but 
you  reap  the  fruits  of  our  labours."  Upon  the  proces- 
sion being  detained  for  a  few  minutes  by  an  accident 
having  happened  to  the  carriage  of  the  black-smiths* 
shop,  it  was  said,  "  that  this  was  all  in  wc?er,  for  it  was 
an  emblem  of  the  obstructions  and  difficulties  the  con- 
stitution had  met  with  in  its  establishment,  from  the  arts 
of  bad,  and  the  ignorance  of  weak  men. " 

'Tisdone!  We  have  become  a  nation.  America  has 
ceased  to  be  the  only  power  in  the  world,  that  has  deri- 
ved no  benefit  from  her  declaration  of  independence. 
We  are  more  than  repaid  for  the  distresses  of  the  warj 
and  the  disappointment  of  the  peace.  The  torpid  re- 
sources of  our  country  ah-eady  discover  signs  of  life 
and  motion.  We  are  no  longer  the  scoff  of  our  ene- 
mies. The  reign  of  violence  is  over.  Justice  has  de- 
scended from  heaven  to  dwell  in  our  land,  and  ample 
restitution  has  at  last  been  made  to  human  nature,  by 
our  New  Constitution,  for  all  the  injuries  she  has  sus- 
tained in  the  old  world  from  arbitrary  governments, 
false  rehgions,  and  unlawful  commerce. 

But  I  return  from  tliis  digression,  to  relate  one  more 
fact,  from  which  I  derived  no  small  pleasure,  or  rather 
ti-iumph,  after  the  procession  was  over.  It  is,  that  out 
of  seventeen  thousand  people  who  appeared  on  the 
green,  and  partook  of  the  collation,  there  was  scarcely 
one  person  intoxicated,  nor  was  there  a  single  quarrel  or 
even  dispute,  heard  of  during  the  day.  All  was  order, 
all  was  harmony  and  joy.  These  delightful  fruits  of  the 
entertainment  are  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  no  liquor's 
being  drank  on  the  green,  but  beer  and  cyder.  I  wish 
this  fact  could  be  pubhshed  in  every  language,  and  cir- 
culated through  cverj'  part  of  the  world,  where  spirit- 
uous liquors  are  used. 

A  small  anecdote  connected  with  the  effects  of  the 
procession,  shall  finish  my  postcript. 

A  worthy  German  who  carried  the  standard  of  one  of 
the  trades,  when  he  came  home,  desired  his  wife  to  take 
care  of  the  flag  till  the  next  time  he  should  be  called  up- 
on to  caiTy  it,  "and  if  I  die,  (said  he)  before  I  can  have 
that  honour  again,  I  desire  that  you  v.ould  place  it  in 
my  coffin,  and  bury  it  with  me." 

AUCTION  DUTIES. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  Duties,  paid  by  the 
different  Auctioneers  in  this  city  for  the  last  quai-ter. 
R.  F.  Allen,         -        -        -        -        -    10,297  66 

Jno.  Jennings, 5,900  80 

M.  Gillingham,    -         -         -         -         -      5,113  9o 

P.  Graham, 4,819     7 

J.  F.Lew.;, 4,499  93 

S.C.Ford, 4.486  88 

J.  Lippincott, 4,441  66 

M-^i^sU 4,090  60 

G.  W.  Richards,  -        -        -      ^^f  \f^ 

M.  Thomas,  .         -         -         -         -      1,428  30 

T.  B.  Freeman,  -         -         -         "        JJ^  JJ 

S.B.Grant,  '         "  '         '         ^E  rI 

G.  Riter,       -----  y4  b* 

Goodwin,    -         -  -         -         "____!1^ 

48,203  08 

The  above  table  indicates  only  the  extent  of  business 
done  by  the  Philr.delphia  Auctioneers,  in  dutiable  arti- 
cles Thus,  Mr.  Freeman's  sales  of  real  estate,  &c.  &c. 
&c.,  amounted  last  quarter  to  130,000  dollars,  though 
tlie'amount  of  duties  he  paid  was  only  513  dollars. 
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We  regret  extremely,  that  in  the  communication  pub- 
lished in  our  last  number  on  the  subject  of  canals,  some 
expressions  were  used  and  statements  made,  particularly 
in  respect  to  tlic  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  which 
our  better  judgment,  and  a  more  deliberate  examina- 
tion  would  not  have  permitted  us  to   circulate;  and 
which,  we  understand,  have  justly  occasioned  some  un- 
pleasant feelings  on  the  part  of  those  more  immediately 
interested  in  that  important  work.     We  have  carefully, 
and  conscientiously  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  Regis- 
ter from  being  the  medium  of  communicating  any  mat- 
ters, personally  offensive,  or  of  a  party  nature,  or  calcu- 
lated to  create  a  prejudice  against  individuals  or  com- 
panies; and  we  are  mortified,  that  notwithstanding  these 
fixed  principles  which  we  had  established,  we  have, 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  last  number 
was  published,  been,  innocently,  the   cause  of  produ- 
cing the  effects,  against  which  we  have  always  intended 
to  guard  our  work.  But  as  it  has  gone  forth  to  the  world, 
we  deem  it  but  justice  to  ourselves  to  state,  that,  owing 
to  the  manuscript  being  furnished  to  us  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  it  was  actually  required  by  the  compositors, 
and  in  detaciied  portions,  we  had  not  the  oppoi-tunity  of 
perusing  it,  previously,  with  our  usual  caution;  and  after 
being  printed,  (the  time  for  issuing  the  paper  being  ar- 
rived,) and  confiding  its  correction  principally  to  the 
author  of  the  communlcatitm;  we  did  not  notice  the  ob- 
jectionable portions.     The  circumstance,  too,  of  the  au- 
thor sanctioning  the  communication  by  his  name,  and  of 
course  assuming  upon  himself  any  responsibility  which 
might  attach  to  it,  operated,  in  some   considerable  de- 
gree, to  render  us  less  particular  than  usual  in  revising 
the  proof  sheets.     After  making  this  candid  statement 
by  way  of  apology  for  ourselves,  and  expressing  our  re- 
gret for  the  occasion  which  renders  it  necessary;  we 
hope,  that  any  censure,  which  might  otherwise  attach  to 
us,  wjll  be  removed.     After  all,  we  presume,  that  the 
mere  opinion  of  an  individual,  on  points  of  policy  and 
expediency,  in  opposition  to  those  of  engineers  and  ma- 
nagers interested  deeply  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
undertaking,  cannot  prevail,  to  the  prejudice   of  the 
work,  in  the  view  of  the   public .     For  ourselves,  we 
deem  it  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  of  the 
present  time;  and  we  hope  the  day  Is  not  far  distant, 
when  a  practical  demonstration  will  be  afforded  of  the 
fallacy  of  tlie  author's  views  upon  the  subject. 


NOTES  ON  THE  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
By  G.  W.  Smith,  Esa.— coxci,t;j)ed  Fnoisi  page  416. 

We  have  now  described  all  the  works  which  are  in- 
tended to  connect  the  Delawai'e  with  the  Susquehanna. 
We  will  proceed  to  describe  the  works  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  latter  river. 

This  bcautifid  stream  is  the  largest  I'lvcr  which  emp- 
ties Into  the  Atlantic,  within  the  United  States;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  the  largest  stream  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
union.  It  is  the  only  river  which  at  once  strolchis  out 
its  arms,  If  we  may  use  the  expression,  to  cmbr.acit  the 
streams  which  are  the  tributaries  of  the  two  great  kin- 
dred rivers  which  we  have  just  mcntionc(J.     ' 

Many  ellbrts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  naviga- 
tion of  this  river;  but  allhough  large  sums  huve  bccu  ex- 


pended in  removing  rocks,  deepening  channels,  and 
building  wing  walls,  &c.  the  benefit  derived  trom  such 
trifling  and  frequently  pernicious  labours,  was  scarcely 
perceptible.  In  the  year  1793,  a  company  was  incor- 
porated to  make  a  canal  round  tlie  Conewago  falls  on 
this  river;  on  the  east  side  ©f  this  river-,  which  work  ex- 
tending 1^  mile,  and  overcoming  a  fall  of  21  feet,  was 
soon  afterwards  executed  at  an  expense  of  100,000  dol- 
lars. In  the  year  1813>  an  act  was  jjassed  authorising 
James  Hopkins  of  Lancaster  county,  to  make  a  canal 
for  the  s.ame  purpose  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  river;  ac- 
cordingly in  1814,  two  dams,  one  of  800,  the  other  of 
500  feet  were  built.  The  canal  is  one  mile  in  length, 
excavated  in  rock.  The  ascent  of  21  feet  is  overcome 
by  one  guard  and  three  lift  locks,  each  110  feet  long 
and  18  feet  wide.  The  cost  of  this  work  was  $120,000. 
The  water  power  obtained  from  these  two  canals  wa» 
the  chief  inducement  which  occasioned  their  construc- 
tion. 

In  1826  the  legislature  commenced  the  execution  of 
the  Susquehanna  division  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  Ca- 
nal, which  will  extend  from  the  New  York  line,  on  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  to  Columbia,  a  dis- 
tance of  244  miles,  exclusive  of  the  length  of  the 
branches.  See.* 

We  will  briefly  mention  a  few  of  the  works  which  are" 
In  prom-ess,  or  in  contemplation,  and  which  may  be  con- 
siderea  as  the  brandies  of  this  canal. 

1.  A  company  has  been  incorporated  to  Improve  the 
Tioga  river,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  valuable 
bituminous  coal,  which  abounds  on  its  head  waters,  toi' 
market.  The  plan  of  the  improvement  has  not  been  de- 
cided— If  a  rail  way  can  be  made  at  less  expense  than  » 
slack  water  navigation,  it  will  probably  be  adopted:  a 
survey  has  been  made,  but  the  company  have  not  com- 
menced operations.  Tl'e  future  operations  of  this  com- 
pany will  depend  on  the  measures  which  may  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  legislature  of  New  York  in  relation  to  some 
projects  which  arc  connected  wiih  the  plans  of  the  com- 
pany in  that  state.  Much  will  depend  on  the  connexion 
of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes  with  the  Susquehanna, 
by  rail  ways  or  canals.  Wc  have  not  the  means  of  de- 
ciding whether  these  connexions,  which  have  been  au- 
thorised, will  soon  be  effected. 

2.  We  have  previously  stated  that  a  company  was  au- 
thorised to  Improve  the  Lackawannock  by  canals,  locks,- 
and  dams,  &c.  Nothing  has  hitherto  been  effected — bu€- 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  operations  will  be  com- 
menced before  the  comjiletion  uf  the  state  canal,  and  the 
Lackawaxcn  rail  way,  which  arc  situated  at  each  extre- 
mity of  the  projected  line  of  improvements. 


*  We  have  given  in  the  table,  in  page  407,  the  length,: 
lockage,  estimated  cost,  and  some  other  particulars  re-, 
specting  the  canals,  now  being  executed  by  order  of 
the  state.  We  may  here  mention  that  tlie  locks  on  the 
Susquehannah  and  North  Branch  are  90  feet  long  by  17 
broad;  on  the  Juniata,  and  on  the  canals  west  of  the 
mountains,  the  locks  are  90  feet  long,  and  only  14  widet 
a  deviation  in  the  width  which  will  occasion  much  in- 
convenience; the  reasons  which  have  been  assigned  for 
this  variation  are  very  unsatisfactory.  On  the  Delaware' 
the  locks  are  90  feet  long  .and  11  feet  v/ide.  55  miles  on- 
the  Connemaugh,  and  Allcgh.any,  and  24  miles  on  the 
Susquehanna  are  finished,  or  will  be  in  the  course  of 
this  month.  The  whole  780  miles  of  canals,  and  about' 
140^  of  rail  roads,*  now  in  progress,  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  will  be  finished  in  3  years  from  the  present.      - 

*  Viz.  1st,  one  of  about  41  miles  in  length  over  thc 
Alleghany  mountain — from  Johnstown  to  Frankstown. 
2d,  the  railway  extending  81;J  niiles  from  Philadelphia 
to  Columbia,  (thence  to  York,  about  15  miles,  which  is 
not  yet  located)  Major  Wilson  is  the  engineer  of  the 
Columbia  rail  w.iy.  His  talents  and  scientific  attain- 
ments arc  too  well  known  to  require  our  comnjenda- 
tioii. 
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The  following'  six  projects  to  connect  the  Susquehan- 
na with  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  have  been 
pi'evlously  mentioned:  a  mere  enumeration  of  them  is 
therefore  given. 

3.  A  coimexion,  b}'  ft  railway,  between  the  Susque- 
hanna near  Wilkesl^arro,  and  the  Lehigh  via  Bear  creek, 
.&c. 

4.  A  connexion,  by  a  rail  way,  between  the  Susque- 
hanna near  Nescopeck,  and  the  Ixdiig-h  above  Mauch 
Chunk;  via  Nescopec,  Black,  Cranberry  and  Quacake 
creeks,  by  a  railway.  The  surveys  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr,  Robinson. 

5.  A  connexion,  by  a  I'ailway,  between  the  Husque- 
hanna  near  Nescopec,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Schviylklll;  via  Nescopec  and  Black  creeks  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Broad  mountain;  thence  down  the  Little 
:Scliuylkill  to  its  junction  with  the  canal  of  Schuylkill 
Navigation  Company. 

6.  A  connexion,  by  railwa)',  between  the  Susque- 
hanna, near  Catawlssa,  and  the  I^ittle  Schuylkill;  via 
Catawissa  creek. 

7.  A  connexion,  by  railway,  between  the  Susquehan- 
na near  Catawissa,  and  Fottsville  on  the  Schuylkill;  via 
Catawissa  creek. 

8.  A  connexion,  by  a  railway,  between  Danville  on 
the  Susquehanna,  and  Pottsville  on  the  Schuylkill;  via 
Reading,  Shamokln  and  Mahanoy  creeks,  to  the  summit 
of  the  Broad  Mountain;  thence,  via  the  West  Branch 
and  Norwegian  creek  to  Pottsville:  branches  are  to  be 
extended  to  Sunbury.  and  perhaps  to  Catawissa. 

9.  A  company  has  been  incorporated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  navigation  of  Shamokln  creek  to 
the  coal  mines,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  This  pro- 
ject has  been  superceded  by  the  Danville  and  Potts- 
ville rail  ways,  which  it  is  intended  to  construct  on  this 
route. 

10.  A  company  has  been  incorporated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Mahanoy.  No 
progress  has  been,  nor  probably  will  be,  made  by  this 
corporation. 

11.  Stony  Creek  company.  We  have  described 
their  plans,  when  treating  of  the  Union  canal. 

12.  The  Union  canal  has  been  described. 

13.  Conestoga  canal.  In  the  year  1820  James  Hop- 
kins of  Lancaster  was  authorised  to  improve  this  stream 
by  dams  and  locks,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  slack 
water  navigation,  extending-  18  miles,  for  steam  boats, 
&c.  A  dam  and  lock,  constructed  with  wood,  and  some 
minor  works,  were  soon  after  completed.  Tlie  opera- 
tions have  been  suspended,  and  probably  will  not  be  re- 
sumed. 

14.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Susquehanna — the  Juni- 
ata branch  of  the  gicut  Western  canal,  has  been  de- 
scribed. 

15.  The  West  Branch  canal,  extending  70  miles  from 
^ald  Eagle  creek  to  Northumberland,  has  also  been  de- 
scribed. 

The  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  is  the  only 
Atlantic  stream  which  can  be  correctly  said  to  break 
through  the  main  chain  of  the  Allegheny  mountains. 
These  ridges  begin  to  lose  the  form  of  mountains,  and 
to  assume  the  character  of  extensive  and  elevated  fub/t 
lands,  when  they  .ipproach  this  river.  The  gradual  as- 
cent to  the  summit  of  these  plains,  which  extend  around 
the  head  waters  of  the  tributaries  of  the  West  Branch, 
induced  many  persons  to  underrate  their  actual  heigiit. 
The  near  approach  of  tlie  streams  which  are  branches 
of  the  Allcglieny  (which  interlock  in  many  places  with 
those  of  the  West  Branch)  appeared  to  render  a  canal 
communication  between  tliem  practicable.  As  the  height 
of  the  Allegheny  mountain,  and  the  deficiency  of  wa- 
ter, render  a  continuous  canal  impracticable  on  the  Ju- 
niata route;  every  other  project,  which  appeared  to  ob- 
viate this  difficulty,  attracted  attention. 

Accordingly,  examinations  of  this  district  were  made 
at  a  very  early  period.  The  inaccuracy  of  these  surveys 
rendered  further  explorations  necessary;  and  there-suit 


has  been  a  complete  developement  of  the  capacity  of 
the  whole  country  between  the  branches  ot  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  those  of  the  Allegheny  and  Youghioghany 
rivers.  From  the  I'orlage  Branch  of  the  Mahoning,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  to  Wills  creek,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Potomac,  in  the  south,  eva-y  route  which  of- 
fcrcd  the  slii^htcsl  prospect  of  furnishing  a  continuous  water 
communication,  has  been  thoroughly  examined  and  sur- 
veyed; and  we  regret  to  state  that  such  a  communication 
is  impracticable,  even  if  the  enormous  tunnels,  wliich 
were  formerly  proposed,  be  resorted  to. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  claims  a  superiority 
in  this  respect;  but  a  belief  is  now  entertained,  that,  a 
water  communication  will  never  be  effected  on  this,  or 
on  any  other  route,  over  the  Allegheny  mountains. 

The  result  of  these  surveys  has  proved,  that  no  se- 
rious obstacles  to  the  formation  of  railways  exist  on 
these  routes. 

We  have  mentioned  tliat  a  railway  of  41  miles  from 
Frankstown  to  Johnstown,  has  Ijeen  authorised;  and 
will  be  commenced  by  the  State,  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  great  project  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway 
will  be  commenced  on  the  4th  of  the  present  month 
the  point  at  which  the  Allegheny  mountains  is  to  be 
crossed  by  the  railroad  has  not  been  determined. 

Our  legislature  has  not  yet  authorised  the  construc- 
tion of  any  railways  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the 
Allegheny  river  with  the  AVest  Branch. 

16.  In  1820  a  company  called  the  Lycoming  Rail 
Road  Company,  was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  rail  way  from  the  mines  of  bituminous 
coal,  which  are  situated  on  the  head  waters  sf  this  stream, 
to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  25  miles.  No  progi-ess  has 
yet  been  made. 

V»'e  have  already  mentioned  the  State  C  •  lals,  which 
are  in  progress  west  of  the  AUegcny  mountain. 

In  the  year  1S17,  a  comj^any  was  authorised  to  im- 
prove the  Mononguliela  by  dams,  from  the  state  line  to 
its  mouth;  a  distance  of  90  miles.  The  sum  of  §30,000 
was  subscribed  by  the  state,  and  18,360  by  individuals. 
In  1821  the  works  were  commenced;  little  progress  was 
made  before  they  were  suspended. 

The  legislature,  by  an  act  passed  the  last  session,  or- 
dered a  new  survey  of  this  river  to  be  made  by  the 
board  of  canal  commissioners. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  company,  and  the 
Ciicsapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company,  are  authorised  by 
our  legislature  to  extend  tiielr  works  to  Pittsburg.  The 
efiect  f)f  these  works,  if  the  latter  should  ever  be  exe- 
cuted,) on  the  Monoiigahela  Navigation  company,  rei 
mains  to  be  seen. 

A  com])any  has  been  authorised  to  make  a  canal  from 
Pittsburg  to  t' e  Ohio  canal,  via  the  Ohio  and  Beaver 
rivers;  no  progress  lias  been  made,  fio-l  the  company 
await  the  decision  of  the  state  in  relation  to  the  canal 
fi-om  Pittsburg  to  Eric. 

In  addition  to  these  works  und  projects  Tslilch  we 
have  mentioned,  others  have  been  authorised;  and 
companies,  now  extinct,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  them — these  abortive  designs,  together  with 
tlie  numerous  projects  which  have  been,  and  daily  con 
tinue  to  be  proposed  throughout  the  state,  it  would  be 
tedious  and  perha])s  useless  to  describe.  Pennsylvania 
is  not  "  dead  to  enteri)risc,"  as  she  has  been  misrepre- 
sented: the  reverse  is  the  fact;  her  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
internal  impruvcments  amounts,  even  at  present,  to  a 
degree  of  mania:  and  we  fear  that  her  energies  will  be 
wasted  on  some  works  which  will  never  repay  the  pecu- 
niary sacrifices  wliich  they  will  inevitably  occasion. 

Providence  has  bountifully  bestowed  on  our  favoured 
commonwealiii  all  the  elements  of  physical  enjoyment: 
we  are  blessed  with  a  fertile  soil  and  a  healthy  climate; 
strcajTis,  fiiniishing  an  almost  unlimited  water  power, 
meander  through  every  district  of  the  state.  Our  moun- 
tains tccni  with  incalculable  treasures;  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  of  every  desirable  species,  iron  ore,  lead, 
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zinc,  copperas,  limestone,  marble,  salt,  and  many  otiier 
jnvalaable  minerals  are  diffused  throughout  our  territo- 
ry. Nor  have  the  exertions  of  an  industrious  population 
been  wanting  to  reap  the  rich  harvest  which  is  offered 
to  their  acceptance.  Pennsylvania  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, contains  more  of  the  means  of  wealth  and  physi- 
cal greatness,  than  any  State  in  tlie  Union.  May  she  ne- 
ver forget  that  these  attributes,  when  unaccompanied  by 
moral  pre-eminece,  only  render  the  degradation  of  their 
possessor  the  more  conspicuous  and  humiliating.  Let  her 
remember  that  the  most  splendid  and  most  important  of 
all  the  "  internal  improvements"  in  which  she  can  be 
engaged  is  promoting  the  moral  amelioration  of  her  pop- 
ulation. — 

The  following  are  some  of  the  errata  which  h^ve 
been  discovered  in  these  notes.  We  have  mentioned 
the  existence  of  tivo  tunnels  on  the  Connemaugh:  the 
word  route  was  omitted  after  Connemaugh.  One  of 
these  tunnels,  it  is  will  known,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Pitts- 
burg. In  page  415,  8th  line  from  the  bottom  for  17  read 
7. 

We  mentioned  that  $1,600,000  had  been  expended 
on  the  Union  Canal  'including'  the  sums  received  by  the 
company  from  the  lottery;  it  ought  to  be  excluding.  The 
loan  of  $300,000  which  we  mentioned,  forms  part  of  the 
$1600,000,  and  is  not  in  addition  to  it  as  we  have  stated. 

Credit  ought  also  to  be  given  to  the  long  continued, 
laborious,  and  useful  exertions  of  Samuel  Mifflin,  esq. 
to  promote  some  of  the  most  important  improvements 
of  the  State.  His  name  has  been  accidentally  omitted 
in  the  14th  line  of  page  409,  2d  column. 

We  ought  also  to  mention,  that  the  first  survey  for  a 
canal  to  connect  the  Chesapeake  with  the  Delaware, 
was  made  in  1764. 

The  early  and  indefatigalile  efforts  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  to 
attract  attention  to  this  project,  and  his  valuable  publi- 
cations on  this  subject,  at  different  periods,  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoticed. 


Hypothesis  on  the  formation  of  the  Water  Gap,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Editor,  by  Samuel  Preston,  Esq.  of  Stockport. 

The  Water  Gap,  or  passage  of  the  Delaware  river 
through  the  Kittitany  or  Blue  Mountain,  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  natural  curiosity  in  any  part  of  the  state. 

From  every  appearance  of  so  much  alluvial  or  made 
lands,  above  the  mountain,  there  must  in  some  former 
period  of  the  world  have  been  a  great  dam  against  the 
mountain  that  formed  all  the  settlements  called  Meenesink 
into  a  lake,  which  extended  and  backed  the  water  at 
least  50  miless,  as  appears  by  the  alluvial  or  made  land. 
What  height  the  dam  was,  is  quite  uncertain;  had  it  been 
as  high,  or  half  as  high  as  the  mountain,  the  water  would 
have  run  into  the  North  river,  on  or  near  the  old  Mine 
road  or  Hudson  find  Delaware  Canal.  From  the  water 
made  land,  and  distance  that  it  appears  to  have  backed 
over  the  falls  in  the  river,  the  height  must,  on  a  mode- 
rate calculation,  have  been  between  150  and  200  feet — 
which  would  have  fonned  a  cataract,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  water,  similar  to  Niagara. 

By  what  convulsion  in  nature,  or  in  what  age  of  the 
world,  that  dam  gave  way,  can  never  be  known:  but  in 
my  opinion,  from  every  observation  that  I  have  been 
able  to  make,  in  so  frequently  passing  through  the  Gap 
by  water  and  land,  it  appears  that  the  dam  must  have 
been  sunk  into  some  very  tremendous  subterraneous  ca- 
vern, and  to  a  depth  that  cannot  be  known  or  estimated. 
I  will  give  some  idea  of  the  size  of  what  the  raftsmen  call 
the  Water  Gap,  and  then  my  reasons  for  that  opinion. 

The  distance  through  the  mountain  is  called  two 
miles,  and  say,  the  river  will  average  near  half  a  mile  wide, 
the  water  apparently  as  still  as  a  mill-pond;  so  that  a  raft 
will  float  either  up  or  down  as  the  wind  blows.  As  to  the 
depth  of  the  water,  I  have  been  told  by  old  men,  that 
formerly  they  could  not  find  any  bottom  by  sounding 
ijjirith  the  longest  ropes  or  cords  they  could  obtain. 

Nicholas  Scull  was  esteemed  a  firi»t  rate  man  of  hli  day 


as  to  science  and  general  knowledge.  Ninety-eight  years 
ago  he  was  on  Dcpui's  Island,  and  from  the  vast  size  of 
a  hollow  buttonwood  tree  and  apple  tree,  he  concluded 
that  the  water  must  have  been  gone  one  thousand  years 
or  more  for  trees  to  have  grown  to  such  an  uncommon 
size. 

Wc  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  before  the  dam 
sunk,  the  bed  or  channel  of  tlie  river  was  of  the  same  aU 
luvial  quality  as  the  shores  and  islands,  and  that  the  wa^: 
ter  has  worn  the  channel  orbed  of  the  river  by  cari-ying' 
the  alluvial  matter  or  materials  down  stream.  It  is  well 
known  that  all  such  particles  as  float  in  swift  running  wa- 
ter will  sink  in  eddies  or  still  water;  and  there  is  no  sucl^ 
other  still  eddy  on  the  Delaware  as  the  Water  Gap. 

It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  I  have  observed,  when  passr 
ing  on  rafts,  that  the  river  is  always  abundantly  more 
muddy,  (or  riyly  as  it  is  called)  above  than  below  the 
Water  Gap. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  may  be  the  probable  depth 
filled  with  alluvial  material  in  the  bottom  of  the  Water 
Gap.  For  the  fii'st  1000  years  after  the  dam  sunk,  consi- 
dering the  wide  channel  that  has  been  washed  for  the 
bed  of  the  river  from  40  or  50  miles  above,  two  feet  per 
year  on  an  average,  maybe  a  moderate  conclusion;  and 
two  feet  a  year  for  1000  3'ears  is  333  fathoms  on  the  top 
of  a  dam  150  or  200  feet  high,  and  98  years  ago  no  botr 
torn  to  be  found  by  the  longest  cords  that  then  could  be 
procured — then  what  must  have  been  the  depth  of  the 
subterraneous  cavern  into  which  the  dam  sunk  ? 

That  the  dam  sunk  in  such  a  cavern,  I  take  lor  grant-r 
ed,  or  how  came  such  vast  deep  water  in  the  very  place 
where  it  stood.  Stones  would  never  wash  out  from  such 
a  depth. 

Another  circumstance  that  I  consider  as  proof  that  the 
dam  sunk — the  rocks  and  stones  of  which  the  mountain 
is  composed,  are  a  hard  granite  peculiar  to  that  place, 
and  no  stones  of  a  similar  quality  are  to  be  found  in  the 
river  below. 

If  any  persons  think  mj"-  hypothesis  erroneous,  the 
Water  Gap  tcill  not  run  aivay,  they  ma}-  go  and  examine 
for  themselves.  Itis  within  80  miles  of  Philadelphia;  good 
roads;  a  spacious  tavern  on  the  south  side.  There,  per- 
haps, the  mountain  may  be  too  steep  to  ascend.  On  the 
north  side  is  a  village  called  Dutotsburg-h,  with  one  or 
two  taverns,  a  post  office,  Scc;  from  thence  it  may  be  as- 
cended, and  a  morning-'s  walk  from  Dutotsbui-gh  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  would  be  a  prom.enade  of  the 
highest  order. 

From  the  pinnacle  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  comr 
mand  of  prospects  of  any  place  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
would  be  a  profitable  and  instructive  employment  for  some 
of  the  young  engineers  to  make  an  excursion  there,  take 
their  observations  as  to  heights  and  distances,  make  their 
estimates  how  many  millions  of  cubic  inches  have  caved 
out  of  the  mountain  to  form  that  chasm;  draw  their  per^, 
spective  views  and  landscapes.  Then  they  would  unite 
in  my  opinion,  that  the  Water  Gap  and  vicinity  is  the 
greatest  natural  curiosity  in  Pennsylvania. 

SAMUEL  PRESTON. 

Stockport,  June  20th,  1828. 


A  Brief  Account  of  the  Schools  established  in  this  City,  by 
the  hde  Dr.  Bray,  and  his  Associates  of  Great  Britain, 
for  the  gratuitous  "Education  o/Neguo  Cuti.nREir. 

In  the  year  1696,  Dr.  Bray  was  appointed  by  the 
Bishop  ofl^ondon.  Commissary  of  Maryland,  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  better  regulation  of  eclesiastical  con- 
cerns in  that  province.  He  was  eminently  useful  and 
successfid  wliile  in  this  employment,  in  obtaining  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  of  the  English  Bishops  and  oth- 
ers, towards  the  establishment  of  parochial  libraries  in 
the  British  plantations,  by  voluntary  donations  in  money 
and  books,  in  which  benevolent  purpose  a  number  of 
respectable  individuals  were  associated  with  him. 

Another  branch  of  the  trust  assumed  by  himandthemj 
was  "the  conversion  of  adult  negroes,  and  the  education 
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of  their  children."— His  zeal  for  the  propngation  of 
Christianity,  had  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of  Mr. 
D' Alone,  private  Secretary  to  King-  William,  who  be- 
<jueathed  a  part  of  his  estate  to  Dr.  Bray  and  his  associ- 
ates, "towards  erecting  a  capital  fund  or  stock,  for  con- 
verting the  negroes  in  the  British  Plantations."  And 
this  trust  was  afterwards  devolved  by  Dr.  Bray  on  his 
Associates,  and  their  authority  fully  confirmed  by  a  de- 
,cpee  in  Chancery,  in  1731. 

Out  of  the  interest  of  this  fund,  an  annual  stipend  was 
p»id  for  several  years  towards  the  support  of  a  catcchist 
to  teach  the  Negroes  in  Georgia.  But  the  associates, 
Ending  their  endeavours  in  this  way,  less  effective,  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  tiie  education  of  Negro  children. — 
With  this  view,  in  1760,  schools  were  establi.shed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  America,  in  which  "the  children  were 
properly  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
ihe  great  and  necessary  duties  of  obedience  and  fidelity 
to  their  masters  ;  and  humility  and  contentedness  with 
their  condition."  The  Associates  have  for  some  tiitie 
had  on  their  regular  establishment,  three  of  these 
Schools  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  two  on  a  more  extended 
plan,  in  Philadelphia  ;  and  have  besides  given  occasional 
.assistance  in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  settlement  at 
Sierra  Leone.  The  expences  of  the  School  in  this  citj', 
are  charged  upon  the  ground  rents  of  a  large  lot,  pur- 
.chased  in  1774,  with  the  donation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Up- 
,eher  of  Sudbury  in  SufiTolk,  who  requested  that  they 
might  be  "applied  to  the  purchase  of  improveable  land 
in  America,  and  the  income  appropriated  to  the  educa- 
tion of  Negroes." 

The  following  Associates  are  the  present  Trustees  of 
•this  property  : — Louis  Hayes  Petit,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Esq.  the  Rev.  Charles  Parr  Barnet.  of  Greenwich  ;  Josh- 
ua Watson,  Esq.  of  Middlesex;  Samuel  Waring,  the 
.younger,  Esq.  of  Surry;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wix,  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  of 
■Middlesex.  And  for  the  execution  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  them,  these  gentlemen  have  from  time  to  time,  ap- 
pointed three  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  to  have  in  charge 
■two  Schools,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  into 
which  Negro  children  are  received  and  instructed  gra- 
ituitously.  William  Meredith  and  James  S.  Smith, 
JEsquires,  and  Thomas  Hale,  have,  at  this  time,  the 
charge  of  these  Schools. 

The  existence  of  these  Schools,  probably  known  to 
b-utfew,  founded  by  the  beneficence  of  an  individual, 
jirnd  supported  by  the  care -and  zeal  of  the  present  Asso- 
jciates  of  Dr.  Br.iy,  it  is  supposed  will  be  heard  of,  with 
grateful  sentiments,  by  all  our  citlzer.s.  It  is  a  duty  to 
make  this  benevolent  establishment  known,  us  a  just  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  charity  and  liberality  of  its  founder 
#nd  friends;  and  the  reward  which  will  be  most  accepta- 
ble to  them,  is  that  it  may  be  rendered  eminently  useful 
in  advancing  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  those  for  whom 
^t  is  designed. 

DEED  OF  FEOFFMENT  TO  WILLIAM  PENN.' 
'7%e  Duke  of  Ym-k's  Deed  of  Feoffment  of  a  Tract  of 
Land  twelve  rntks  south  from  Newcastle,  to  the  Wkore- 
kilk,  to  William  Penn. 

This  indenture,  made  the  four  and  twentieth  day  of 
August,  in  the  four  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
sovereign  lord  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  fiod, 
of  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defen- 
der of  the  Faith,  &c.  Annoquc  Domini,  1682,  Between 
the  most  illustrious  Prince  his  Royal  Highness  James 
Puke  of  York  and  Albany,  Earl  of  Ulster,  Sec.  of  the 
one  part,  and  William  Penn  Esq.  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
William  Penn,  Knight,  deceased,  of  the  other  part, 
JVitnesseth,  That  his  said  royal  highness,  out  of  a  spe- 
cial regard  to  the  meraory  and  man)-  fiiithful  and  eminent 
Biirvices  heretofore  performed  by  the  said  Sir  William 
Penn  to  his  said  Majesty  and  Royal  Highness;  and  for  the 
good-will  which  his  said  Royal  Highness  hath  and  bcar- 
pth  to  the  said  William  Penn;  and  for  and  in  considera- 


tion of  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the 
s.aid  William  Penn,  -at  and  before  the  enseuling  and  de- 
livery of  these  presents,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby 
acknowledged;  and  of  the  rent  and  covenants  herein 
after  reserved  and  contained,  doth  bargain,  sell,  enfeoff 
and  confirm,  unto  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  for  ever,  all  that  tract  of  land  upon  Delaware  ri- 
ver and  bay,  beginning  Uvelve  miles  south  from  the  town 
of  New  Castle,  otherwise  called  Delaware,  and  extend- 
ing south  to  the  Whorckills,  otherwise  called  Cape 
Henlopen,  together  with  free  and  undisturbed  use  and 
passage  into  and  out  of  all  harbours,  bays,  waters,  rivers, 
isles,  and  inlets,  belong-ing  to,  or  leading  to  the  same; 
together  with  the  soil,  fields,  woods,  underwoods,  moun- 
tiins,  hills,  fens,  isles,  lakes,  rivers,  rivulets,  bays  and 
inlets,  situate  in,  or  belonging  unto,  the  limits  and  bounds 
aforesaid;  together,  with  all  sorts  of  minerals;  and  .ill  the 
estate,  interest,  royalties,  franchises,  powers,  privileges 
and  immunities  whatsoever  of  his  said  Royal  Highness 
therein,  or  in,  or  unto  any  part  or  parcel  thereof.  Sav- 
ing always  and  i-cserving  to  his  said  Royal  Highness,  his 
agents  and  servants,  free  use  of  all  ports,  ways  and  pas- 
sages into,  through  and  out  of  the  said  bargained  premi- 
ses, and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof;  to  have  and  to 
hold  the  said  tract  of  land,  and  all  and  singular  other  the 
premises,  with  the  appiirtenances,  unto  the  said  Wil- 
liam Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  the  only  use  and  be- 
hoof of  him  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
for  ever,  to  be  holdcn  of  his  said  Royal  Highness  and  his 
heirs,  as  of  their  castle  at  New  York,  in  free  and  com- 
mon soccage,  yielding  and  paying  therefor  yearly,  and 
every  year,  to  his  said  Royal  Highness,  his  heirs  and  as- 
signs, one  rose,  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archan- 
gel, yearly,  if  demanded.  And  the  said  William  Penn, 
for  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  doth  covenant  and 
agree  to  and  with  his  said  Royal  Highness,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  That  he  the  said  William  Penn,  liis  heirs  or  as- 
signs, shall  and  will  within  the  space  of  one  year  next 
ensuing  the  date  of  these  presents,  erect,  or  cause  to  be 
erected  and  set  up,  one  or  more  public  office  or  offices 
pf  registry  in  or  upon  the  said  bargained  premises,  where- 
in he,  or  they,  or  some  of  them,  shall  and  will,  amongst 
other  tilings,  truly  and  faithfully  account,  set  doM  n,  and 
register,  all  and  all  maimer  of  rents,  and  other  profits, 
which  he,  or  tliey,  or  any  of  them,  shall  by  any  ways  or 
means  make,  raise,  get,  or  procure  of,  in,  or  out  of  the 
said  bargained  premises,  or  any  part  or  parcel  thereof: 
And  shall  and  will  at  the  Feast  of  Sf.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel yearly,  and  every  ycai-,  well  and  truly  yield,  pay 
and  deliver,  unto  his  said  Royal  Highness,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  one  full  moiety  of  all  and  all  manner  of  rents, -is- 
sues and  profits,  as  well  extraordinaiy  as  ordinary,  as 
shall  be  made  or  raised  upon,  or  by  reason  of  the  premi- 
ses, or  any  part  thereof.  And  if  it  shall  happen  the  same 
shall  be  behind,  and  unpaid,  in  part,  or  in  all,  by  the 
space  of  twenty  days  next  after  the  same  ought  to  be 
yielded,  paid,  or  delivered,  that  then,  and  so  often,  it 
shall  be  lawful  to  and  for  his  said  Roy.al  Highness,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  to  enter  in  and  upon  the  said  premises, 
or  any  ])art  or  parcel  thereof,  and  there  to  distrain,  and 
the  distress  and  distresses  there  taken,  to  take  and  de- 
tain, until  the  said  moiety  and  arrears  thereof  shall  be 
well  and  truly  satisfied  and  paid,  together  with  all  costs 
and  damages  for  the  same.  And  his  said  Royal  High- 
ness for  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  doth  covenant  and 
grant  to  and  with  tlic  said  JFilliam  Penn,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  by  these  presents,  Tliat  his  .said  Royal  High- 
ness, his  heirs  and  assigns,  will  at  any  time  or  times 
hereafter,  during  the  space  of  seven  years  next  ensuing 
the  date  hereof,  upon  the  request,  and  at  the  costs  and 
charges  in  the  law  of  the  said  William  Penn,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  do,  make,  and  execute,  or  cause  or  procure 
to  be  made,  done  and  executed,  all  and  ever}-  such  fur- 
ther act  and  acts,  convcjances  and  assurances,  in  the  law 
whatsoever,  for  the  further  conveying  and  assuring  the 
said  tract  of  land,  and  all  and  singular  other  the  premi- 
ses, with  the  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  William  Penn, 
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liis  Ueirs  and  assigns,  for  ever,  as  by  the  counsel  learned 
10  the  law  of  the  said  WiUiarn  Penn,  his  Iieirs  or  assigns, 
shall  be  reasonably  devised,  advised,  or  required.  And 
his  said  Royal  Hig'hnes  hath  hereby  made,  constituted  and 
appointed  John  Moll  of  Newcastle  aforesaid,  Esq.  and 
Ephraim  Harman,  of  Newcastle  .aforcs.aid.  Gentleman, 
jointly,  and  either  of  them  severally,  his  true  and  lawful 
attornies;  and  by  these  presents  doth  give  and  grant  un- 
to the  said  Johii  Moll  and  liphr.aim  Harman,  his  s.aid  at- 
tornics,  or  either  of  them,  full  power  and  authority  for 
him,  and  in  liis  name  and  stead,  into  all  and  singular 
the  premises  herein  before  mentioned,  or  intended  to  be 
herel)V  aliened,  enfeoffed  and  confirmed,  and  into  every 
or  anv  part  or  parcel  thereof,  in  the  name  of  the  whole, 
to  enter,  and  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  and  seisin 
thereof,  or  of  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole,  to  take  and  receive.  And  after  peaceable 
possession  thereof  had  and  taken  as  aforesaid,  to  deliver 
quiet  and  peaceable  possession  and  seisin  thereof,  or  of 
any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  to  the 
said  William  Fenn,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  to  his  or  their 
lawful  attorney  or  attornies,  sufficient^  authorized  to 
receive  and  take  the  same,  .and  him  or  them  to  leave  in 
"the  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  thereof,  according  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents.  And  his 
said  Royal  Highness  doth  hereby  allow  of,  I'atify  and  con- 
firm, whatsoever  the  said  John  Moll  and  Ephraim  Har- 
man, his  said  attornies,  shall  lawfully  do,  or  cause  to  be 
done,  in  and  about  the  premises,  by  virtue  of  tliese  pre- 
sents, to  be  as  good  and  effectual  in  the  law,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  whatsoever,  as  if  his  said  Royal  High- 
ness had  done  the  same  in  his  own  person,  or  had  been 
present  at  the  doing  thereof.  In  witness  whereof  his 
said  Royal  Highness  hath  to  these  presents  set  his  hand 
and  seal,  the  day  and  ye%v  first  above  written.  Sealed 
and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

JAMES     (L.  S.) 
J.  Werden. 
George  Mann. 
An  ^d  of  Union  for  annexing  and  tmiting  of  the  Counties 
of  Newcastle,  James's,  and  Whorekill,  alias  Deal,  to 
the  Province  of  Pennsylmnia,-  and  of  Naturalization  of 
all  foreigiiers  in  the  Province  and  Counties  aforesaid. 
Since  by  the  good  Providence  of  God,  it  hath  gracious- 
ly pleased  King  Charles  the  II.   of  Enghnd,  Sec.  for  di- 
vers good  considerations,  to  grant,  by  liis  letters  patents, 
under  the  gre.at  seal  of  England,  to  Wdliani  Penn,  son 
and  heir  of  Sir  IVdliam  Penn,  deceased,  and  to  his  heirs 
and  assigns  for  ever,  this  province  of  Tennsylvania,  ac- 
cording to  the  bounds  therein  expressed;  with   all  re- 
quisite  powers  for  tlie  good  government    thereof,  by 
such  laws  as  he  and  tliey  shall  make,  by  and    witli  the 
advice  and  consent  of  tiie  freemen  of  the  said  province, 
or  their  Deputies,   not  rejiugnant  to  their  fiiith  and  al- 
legiance,   and  the  legal  government    of  the  said  realm, 
and  it  having    also  favourably  pleased   James,  Duke  of 
York  and  Albany,  E.-.rl  of  Ulster,  &c.  to  release  his  right 
and  claim  to  all    and  every    part  thereof  unto   the  said 
William  Penn  his  heirs  and  assigns,  whereby  the  said 
William  Penn  is  become  the   undoubted  and  rightful 
proprietary  and  Govwuor  of  tlie  province  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  is  hereby  fully  and  freely  so  recognized  and  ac- 
knowledged, and  is  a  beneficial  and  requisite  addition  to 
the  territory  of  the  said  proprietary  and  (Governor,  it  hath 
also  pleased  the  suid/ames,  Duke  of  Yoi'k  and  Albany,  Earl 
of  Ulster,  &c.  for  divers  good  con.siderations,  to  grant  unto 
the  said  W.  Penn,  and  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all  that  tract 
of  land,   from  twelve   miles  northward  of  Newcastle,  on 
the  river  Delaware,  down  to  the  Soutii  Cape,  commonly 
called  cape  Ilenlopen,  and  by  the  proprietary  and  gov- 
ernor now  called  Cape  James,  lying  on  tlie  West  side  of 
the  said  river  and  bay,  formerly  possessed  by  the  Dutch 
and  bought  by  them  of  the  natives,  and  first  surrendered 
upon  articles  of  Peace  to  the  King's  Lieutenant  Govern- 
or, Colonel  Nicholls,  and  a  second  time  to  Sir  Edmund 
Andrews,  Lieutenant  Governor   to  tiie  said  Duke,  and 
hath  been  by  him  quietly  possessed  and  enjoyed:  as  also 


the  said  river  of  Delaware,  andsoil  thereof,  and  alllslands 
therein,  l.itely  cast  into  three  counties,  called  Newc.istle 
Jones's  and  Whorekills,  alias  Deal ;  together  with  all 
royalties,  powers  and  jurisdictions  thereunto  belonging, 
as  by  two  deeds  of  fLofFment,  bearing  date  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  sixth  month,  called  August,  1682,  doth 
more  at  large  appear.  And  forasmucii  as  there  must  al- 
ways be  a  people  before  there  can  be  a  government, 
and  tliat  people  must  be  imited  and  free,  in  order  to  set' 
tie  and  encourage  them,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  since  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  tract  of  land,  late- 
ly passed  from  the  Duke  as  aforesaid,  are  not  yet  there- 
by under  the  same  capacity  that  those  are  that  belong 
to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  And  whereas  the  free- 
men of  the  said  counties  have,  by  their  deputies,  humbly 
besought  their  present  proprietary  and  governor,  to  an- 
nex the  said  counties  to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  grant  unto  them  the  same  privileges ;  and  that 
they  may  live  under  the  same  laws  and  government  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  province  now  do,  or  hereafter 
shall,  enjoy  ;  and  since  the  union  of  the  two  distinct  peo- 
ple, that  are  under  one  governor,  is  both  most  desirable 
in  itself,  and  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  so  cordially  and  durably  maintained,  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  each  other,  as  by  making  them  equally  shar. 
ers  in  benefits  and  privileges;  be  it  enacted  by  the  pro- 
prietary and  governor  aforesaid,  by  and  with  tlie  advice 
and  consent  of  the  deputies  of  the  freemen  of  the  prov- 
ince and  counties  aforesaid,  in  Assembly  met,  that  the 
counties  of  Newcastle,  Jones's  and  Whorekills,  alias 
Deal,  shall  be  annexed,  and,  by  the  authority  aforeaid, 
are  hereby  annexed  unto  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  of  the  proper  teritory  thereof;  and  the  people  therein 
shall  be  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  in  all  respect,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylva- 
nia do,  or  sliall,  enjoy  from  time  to  time  therein,  any 
thing  in  this  law,  or  any  other  law,  act  or  thing  in  this 
province,  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding. 
And  forasmuch  as  it  is  apjiarent,  that  the  just  encour- 
agement of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  and  terri.: 
tories  therevuito  belonging,  is  likely  to  be  an  effectual 
way  for  the  improvement  thereof;  and  since  some  of  the 
p.eople  that  live  therein,  and  are  like  to  come  thereinto, 
are  foreigners,  and  so  not  freemen,  according  to  the  ac- 
ceptation of  the  law  of  England,  the  consequences  ot' 
which  might  prove  very  detrimental  to  them,  in  their  es-. 
tates  and  traffick,  and  so  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of 
tliis  province,  and  territories  thereof.  Be  it  enacted  by 
the  governor  and  proprietary  of  the  province,  and  coun- 
ties aforesaid,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  deputies  of 
the  freemen  thereof,  in  assembly  met,  that  all  persons 
who  are  strangers  and  foreigners,  that  do  now  inhabit 
this  province,  and  counties  aforesaid,  that  hold  land  in 
fee  in  the  same,  according  to  the  law  of  a  freeman,  and 
who  shall  solemnly  promise,  within  three  months  after 
the  publication  hereof,  in  their  respective  county  Courts 
where  they  live,  upon  record,  faith  and  allegiance  unto 
the  King  of  England,  and  his  lawful  heirs  and  successors; 
and  fidelity  ancl  huvful  obedience  to  Jl'illiam  Penn,  pro- 
prietary and  governor  of  these  provinces,  &c.  and  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  according  to  the  Kings  letters  patents, 
shall  be  held  and  reputed  freemen  of  the  province,  and 
counties  aforesaid,  in  as  ample  and  full  manner  as  any 
person  residing  therein,  and  it  is  hereby  further  enact-^d 
by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  when  at  any  time,  any 
person  that  is  a  foreigner,  shall  make  his  request  to  the 
proprietary  of  tliis  Province  for  the  aforesaid  freedom, 
the  said  person  shall  be  admitted  on  the  conditions  here- 
in expressed,  paying  at  admission  twenty  shillings  ster- 
ling, and  no  more,  any  thing  in  this  law  or  any  other 
law,  act  or  thing,  in  this  province,  to  the  contrary  in  any 
wise  notwithstanding. 

Given  at  Chester,  alias  Upland,  the  seventh  day  of 
December,  1682,  under  the  hand  and  broad  seal  of 
William  Penn,  proprietary  and  jjovernor  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  the  territories  thereunto  belonging,  being 
tlie  second  year  of  his  government,  by  the  King's  au- 
thority. W.  PENN. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


tSvii' 


Description  of  a  horn  or  bone  lately  found  i:i  the  river  Che- 
mung or  'I'l/oga,  aiccf;tern  brunch  of  the  Susquehunnu, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Tynga  point. 
It  is  six  feet  nine  iiiclies  long-,  twenty-one  inches 
round,  at  the  large  end,  and  fifteen  inches  at  the  small 
end.  In  the  Itu-g-e  end  is  a  cavity  two  antl  a  half  inches 
diameter,  much  like  the  hollow  which  is  filled  with  the 
pith  of  the  horn  of  the  ox:  this  is  only  six  inches  deep; 
every  other  part  is,  or  appears  to  have  been  solid.  The 
exterior  part,  where  entire  or  not  perished,  is  smooth; 
and,  in  one  spot,  of  a  dark  colour.  The  interior  parts 
are  of  a  clear  white,  and  have  the  resemblance  of  well- 
burnt,  unslackcd  limestone;  but  these  can  be  seen  only 
where  it  is  perished,  tender,  and  broken.  From  one 
end  to  the  other,  it  appears  to  have  been  nearly  round; 
and  on  it  there  have  been  no  prongs  or  branches.  It  is 
incurvated  nearly  into  an  arch  of  a  larg'e  circle.  By  the 
present  state  of  both  the  ends,  much  of  it  must  have 
perished;  probably  two  or  three  feet  from  each  'ond. 
From  a  g-eneral  view  of  it,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  in  its  natural  state,  it  was  nearly  a  semi-circle  often 
or  twelve  feet.  The  undecayed  parts,  particularly  the 
•outside,  send  forth  a  stench  like  a  burning-  horn  or  bone. 
Of  what  animal  this  is  the  horn  or  bone,  and  what  is  be- 
come of  this  animal,  are  questions  worthy  of  the  curious 
and  leai'ned. 

This  curiosity  is  in  the  possession  of  tlie  hon.  Timothy 
Edwards,  esq.  of  Stockbridge. — Amer.  Museum, \7S?>. 

TRADE  OF  THE  SCHUYLKILL  CANAL. 

Jlrriount  of  articles  received  by  the  Schuylkill  Canal,  from 
the  13th  of  March  to  the  20th  of  June. 
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Coal, 

tons 

16926 

17 

16943 

Flour, 
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1722 

11508 

16262 

890 

30882 

Clover  Seed, 

bush. 

160 

160 

Paper, 
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9 

10 

19 

Whiskey, 
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368 
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1560 

2952 
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5 

5 
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13 

Iron, 
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18 
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278 

401 

Lumber, 
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534 

556 

330 

1420 

Flaxseed, 

bush, 

3160 

3160 

Wheat, 
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4430 

30480 

47680 

Leather, 
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23 
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137 

Hats, 
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133 

Limestone,    , 
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Iron  ore. 
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63 
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685 

Hogs, 
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7 

7 

Soap  stone^ 

tons 

20]      20 

Marble, 

tons 

20f^     205 

Lead  Ore, 

tons 

48        48 

Nails, 

tons 

26       26 

Lime, 

tons 
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Amount  of  articles  ascending  the  SchuyUdll  Canal,  from 
the  loth  of  March  to  the  20th  of  June. 
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Merchandize, 

tons 

505^414 

1496 

77 
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2593 

Fish, 

brls. 

1365337 

3832 

122 

142 

45 

5843 

Plaister, 

tons 

319  510 

1138 

29 

21 

51 

2068 

Salt, 

tons 

6,     2 

57 

7 

72 

Sundries, 

tons 

5 

2 

10 

27 

44 

Bricks, 

tons 

14 

1!. 

Virginia  Coal, 

tons 

49 

49 

,      Appointment  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 

Joseph  P.  Norris  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  commissioner' 
of  loans,  to  issue  and  sign  certilicates  of  stock  transfer- 
red at  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania. 


Appointments  by  (he  Attorney  General. 

Adams  county. — Wlllet  C.  Og-ilby,  Gettysburg. 

Allegheny  and  Fiilsburg.—Ross  Wilkms,  Pittsburg. 

Armstrong — John  Y.  Barclay,  Greensburg  Westmore- 
land CO. 

Beaver.— Henvy  M.  Watts,  Pittsburg, 

Bedford.— WWYiAm  F.  Boone,  Bedford. 

^c?/,:s.— Joseph  H.  Spayd,  Reading. 

Bradford.— WiUivLm  Patton,  Towanda. 

Bucks.— WWWdm  F.  Swift,  Bristol. 

Butler. — Samuel  A.  Gilmore.  Butler. 

Cambria  Indiana  and  Jefferson. — Ephraim  Carpenter^ 
Indiana,  Indiana  co. 

Centre. — Ephraim  Banks,  Lewlstown,  MiiBin  co. 

Chester. — Henry  H.  Van  Amringe,  West-Chester. 

Clearfield.— James  M'Manus,  Bellefonte,  Centre  eoi' 

Columbia. — Robert  C.  Grier,  Danville. 

Crauford. — David  Derrickson,  Meadville. 

Cumberland. — Samuel  A.  M'Coskry,  Carlisle. 

Dauphin. — Francis  R.  Shunk,  Harrisburg. 

Delaware. — Edward  Darlington,  Chester. 

Erie. — William  Kelley,  Erie, 

Fayette. — Richard  Beeson,  Union. 

Franklin. — Archibald  J.  Findlay,  Chambersburg-i" 

Greene. — Lawrence  L.  Minor,  Waynesburg. 

Huntingdon. — Andrew  P.  Wilson.  Huntingdon. 

Lancaster,  Q.  S.  &  Oyir  &  Ter. — Samuel  Parke,'  Lan- 
caster. 

Lancaster  mayor's  cOur/. -Benjamin  Champneys  LaM-' 
caster. 

I^ebanon. — George  W.  Kline,  Lebancti. 

Lehigh. — Henry  King,  Allentown. 

Luzerne. — George  C.  Drake,  Wilkesbarre. 

Lycoming. — James  Armstrong,  Williamsport. 

Mercer. — Samuel  Holstein,-  Mercer. 

M'Kean  Poller  &  r/oo-a.— William  Garrestson,"^ditP-' 
borough,  Tioga  co. 

Mifflin. — James  M'Dowell,  Lewistown. 

Montgomery. — John  H.  Sheetz,  Norristown. 

Northampton. — James  M.  Porter,  Easton. 

jYort/tu?nbcrland.-T>An\e\  Scudder,  Milton. 

Perry. — Benjamin  M'Intire,  Bloomfield. 

Philadelphia  Sup.  Ct.  &  Oyer  &  Ter.-Thos.  M'Kean* 
Pettit,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia    Quarter  Scs.-George  M.   Dallas  Phila- 
delphia. 

Philadelphia  Mayor^s  C^  .-Samuel  Rush,  Philadelphia!' 
v^  Pike.   Richard  Eldred. 

'Schuylkill.  Daniel  J.  Hiester,  Reading,  Berks  co. 
.*t  Smnmersct.  Samuel  G.  Bailey,  Sommerset. 

Sus/juehanna.  Nathaniel  B.  Eldred,  Bethany,  Wayne 
county. 

Union.  John  Wyeth,  jr.  New  Berlin. 
Venango.  Alexander  M'Calmont,  Franklin. 
IVarren.  James  L.  Crary,  Warren. 
Washington.  William  Waugh,  Washington. 
Wayne.  Amzi  Fuller. 

Westmoreland.  James  Findlay,  Greensburg. 
Yorlu  Walter  S.  Franklin,  York. 


Printed  every  Saturday  morning  by  William  F.  Ged- 
des.  No.  59  Locust  street,  Philadclpliia;  where,  and  at 
the  Editor's  residence.  No.  51  Filbert  street,  subscrip- 
tions will  be  thankfully  received.  Price  five  dollars  per 
annum — payable  in  six  months  after  the  commenfcement 
of  publication — and  annually,  thereafter,  by  subscribers 
resident  in  or  near  the  city — or  where  there  is  an  agenU 
Other  subscribers  pay  iy  advance. 
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PENN'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROVINCE,  1683. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Register  we  published  a 
short  account  of  the  country  by  William  Fenn,  previously 
to  his  first  visit  to  the  province.  We  now  record  a  let- 
ter written  by  him  in  1683,  giving  fi-om  personal  obser- 
vations, a  general  description  of  the  province,  and  an 
account  of  the  natives.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
committee  of  the  "Free  Society  of  Traders  residing  in 
London. 

"My  kind  Friends, — The  kindness  of  yours,  by  the 
ship  TJtomas  and  Ann,  doth  much  oblige  me;  for,  by  it 
I  perceive  the  interest  you  take  in  my  health  and  repu- 
tation, and  the  prosperous  beginning  of  this  province; 
which,  you  are  so  kind  as  to  think,  may  much  depend 
upon  them.  In  return  of  which  I  have  sent  you  a  long 
letter,  and  yet  containing  as  brief  an  account  of  myself, 
and  the  affairs  of  this  pi-ovinccj  as  I  have  been  able  to 
make. 

In  the  first  place,  I  take  notice  of  the  news  you  sent 
me;  whereby  I  find,  some  persons  have  had  so  little  wit, 
and  so  much  malice,  as  to  report  mj- death;  and,  to  mend 
the  matter,  dead  a  Jesuit  too.  One  might  have  reason- 
abl}'  hoped,  that  this  distance,  like  death,  would  have 
been  a  protection  against  spite  and  envy;  and,  indeed, 
absence,  being  a  kind  of  death,  ought  alike  to  secure 
the  name  of  the  absent,  as  the  dead;  beca\ise  they  are 
equally  unable,  as  such,  to  defend  themselves:  but  they, 
that  intend  mischief,  do  not  use  to  follow  good  rules  to 
effect  it.  However,  to  the  great  sorrow  and  shame  of 
the  inventors,  I  am  still  alive,  and  no  Jesuit,-  and  1  thank 
God,  very  well.  And,  without  injustice  to  the  authors 
of  this,  I  may  venture  to  infer,  that  they  that  wilfully 
and  falsely  report,  would  h.ive  been  glad  it  had  been  so. 
But  I  perceive  many  frivolous  and  idle  stories  have  been 
invented  since  my  departure  from  England;  which, 
perhaps,  at  this  time,  are  no  more  a'.ive  than  I  am  dead. 
But,  if  I  have  been  unkindly  used,  by  some  I  left  be- 
hind mo  I  found  love  and  respect  enough  where  I  came; 
an  universal  kind  welcome,  every  sort  in  their  way. 
For,  here  are  some  of  several  nations,  as  well  as  divers 
judgments:  nor  were  the  natives  wanting  in  this;  for 
their  kings,  queens,  and  great  men,  both  visited  and 
presented  me;  to  whom  I  made  suitable  returns,  &c. 

For  the  province,  the  general  condition  of  it,  take  as 
followeth : — 

I.  The  country  itself,  its  soil,  air,  water,  seasons  and 
produce,  both  natural  and  artificial,  is  not  to  be  despi- 
sed. The  land  cohtaineth  divers  sorts  of  earth,  as  sand, 
yellow  and  black,  poor  and  rich:  also  gravel,  both  loa- 
tny  and  dusty;  and,  in  some  jjlaces,  a  fast  fat  earth;  like 
our  best  vales,  in  England;  especially  by  inland  brooks 
and  rivers:  God,  in  his  wisdom,  having  ordered  it  so, 
that  the  advantages  of^the  country  are  divided;  the  back 
lands  being  generally  three  to  one  richer,  than  those 
that  lie  by  navigable  rivers.  AVe  have  much  of  another 
isoil;  and  that  is  a  black  hazel  mould,  upon  a  stonj-,  or 
rocky  bottom. 

11-  The  air  is  sweet  and  clear,  the  heavens  serene, 
like  the  south  parts  of  France,  rarely  overcast;  and,  as 
the  woods  come,  by  numbers  of  people,  to  be  more 
tleared,  that  itself  will  refine. 


III.  The  waters  are  generally  good;  for  the  rivers 
and  brooks  have  mostly  gravel  and  stony  bottoms;  and 
in  number,  hardly  credible.  We  have  also  mineral  wa- 
ters, that  operate  in  the  same  manner  with  Bamet  and 
North  Hall,  not  two  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

IV.  For  the  seasons  of  the  year,  having,  by  God's 
goodness,  now  lived  over  the  coldest  and  hottest,  that 
the  oldest  liver  in  the  province  can  remember,  I  can  say 
something  to  an  English  understanding. 

First,  Of  the  fall;  for  then  I  came  in:  I  found  it,  from 
the  24th  of  October  to  the  beginning  of  December,  as 
we  have  it  usually,  in  England,  in  September,  or  rather 
hke  an  English  mild  spring.  From  December  to  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  called  March,  we  had  sharp 
frosty  weather;  not  foul,  thick,  black  weather,  as  our 
north  east  winds  bring  with  them,  in  England;  but  a 
sky  as  clear  as  in  summer,  and  the  air  dry,  cold,  piercing 
and  hungry;  yet  I  remember  not  that  I  wore  more 
clothes  than  'in  England.  The  reason  of  this  cold  is 
gi\en,  from  the  great  lakes,  that  are  fed  by  the  foun- 
tains of  Canada.  The  winter  before  was  as  mild,  scarce 
any  ice  at  all;  while  this,  for  a  few  days,  froze  up  our 
great  river  Delaware.  From  that  month,  to  the  month 
called  June,  we  enjoyed  a  sweet  spring;  no  gusts,  but 
gentle  showers,  and  a  fine  sky.  Yet,  this  I  observe, 
that  the  winds  here  as  there,  are  more  inconstant,  spring 
and  fall,  upon  that  turn  of  nature,  than  in  summer,  or 
winter.  From  thence  to  this  present  month,  (August) 
which  endeth  the  summer,  (commonly  speaking)  we 
have  had  extraordinary  heats,  yet  mitigated  sometimes 
by  cool  breezes.  The  wind,  that  ruleth  the  summer 
season,  is  the  south  west;  but  spring,  fall  and  winter,  it 
is  rare  to  want  the  north-western  seven  days  together. 
And  whatever  mists,  fogs,  or  vapoui's,  foul  the  heavens 
by  easterly,  or  southerly  winds;  in  two  hours  time,  are 
i)iown  away;  the  one  is  followed  by  the  other:  a  remedy 
that  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  providence  in  it,  to  the 
inhabitants;  the  multitude  of  trees,  yet  standing,  being 
liable  to  retain  mists  and  vapours;  and  yet»not  one  quar- 
t'jr  so  thick  as  I  expected. 

y.  The  natural  produce  of  the  country,  of  vegeta- 
bles, is  trees,  fruits,  plants,  flowers.  The  trees  of  most 
note,  are  the  black  walnut,  cedar,  cypress,  chesnut,  pop- 
lar, gum-wood,  V.ickory,  sassafras,  ash,  beech,  and  oak 
of  divers  sorts,  as  red,"  white  and  black;  Spanish,  ches- 
nut, and  swamp,  the  most  durable  of  all.  Of  all  which 
tliere  is  plenty,  for  the  use  of  man. 

The  fruits,  that  I  find  in  the  woods,  are  the  white  and 
black  mulberry,  chesnut,  walnut,  plums  strawbernes,- 
cranberries,  huitleberries,  and  grapes  of  divers  sorts. 
The  great  red  grape  (now  ripe)  called  by  ignorance, 
the  fox  grape,  Isecause  of  the  relish  it  hath  with  unskil- 
ful pulates,  is  in  itself  an  extraordinary  grape;  and  by 
art,  doubtless,  may  be  cultivated  to  an  excellent  wme, 
if  not  so  s^\cet,  vet  little  inferior  to  the  Fronfmzac,^  it 
is  not  much  unlike  in  taste,  ruddiness  set  a^ide;  which, 
in  .such  things,  as  well  as  mankind,  differs  the  case 
much  There  is  a  white  kind  of  Muskadel,  and  a  litUe 
black  grape,  like  the  cluster  grape  of  England,  not  yet 
so  ripe  as  the  other;  but  they  tell  me,  when  ripe,  sweet- 
er and  that  they  onlv  want  skilfal  Vinerons,  to  make 
go'od  use  of  them.  I  intend  to  venture  on  it  with  my 
Frtnchman,  this  season,  who  shows  some  knowledge  m 
those  things.     Here  are  also  peaches  very  good,  and  h* 
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great  quantities;  not  an  Indian  plantation  without  them; 
but  whether  naturall}'  here  at  first,  I  know  not.  How- 
ever one  may  have  them  by  bushels  for  little:  they 
make  a  pleasant  drink;  and  I  think,  not  inferior  to  any 
peach  you  have  in  England,  except  the  true  N'ewing'ton. 
It  is  disputable  with  mc^  whether  it  be  best  to  fall  to 
fining  the  fruits  of  the  country,  especially  the  giape,  by 
the  care  and  skill  of  art,  or  send  for  foreign  stems  and 
sets,  already  good  and  approved.  It  seems  most  rea- 
sonable to  believe,  that  not  only  a  thing  groweth  best, 
where  it  naturally  grows,  but  will  hardly  be  equalled  by 
another  species  of  the  same  kindj  that  doth  not  naturally 
grow  there  But,  to  solve  the  doubt,  I  intend,  if  God 
^ve  me  life,  to  try  both,  and  hope  the  consequence  will 
be  as  good  wine  as  any  of  the  European  countries,  of 
the  same  latitude,  do  yield. 

VI.  The  artificial  produce  of  the  country  is  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  peas,  beans,  squashes,  pumkins,  wa- 
ter-melons, musk-melons,  and  all  herbs  and  roots,  that 
our  gai-dens  in  England  ustially  bring  forth. 

VII.  Of  living  creatures;  fish,  fowl,  and  the  beast?  of 
the  woods;  here  are  divers  sorts,  some  for  food  and  pro- 
fit, and  some  for  profit  only:  For  food,  as  well  as  profitj 
the  elk,  as  big  as  a  small  ox;  deei-,  bigger  than  ours; 
beaver,  raccoon,  rabbits,  squirrels;  and  some  eat  young 
bear,  and  commend  it.  Of  fowl  of  the  land,  there  is 
the  turkey,  (forty  and  fifty  pounds  weight)  which  is 
very  great;  pheasants,  heath-birds,  pigeons  and  par- 
tridges, in  abundance.  Of  the  water,  the  swan,  goose, 
while  and  grey;  brands,  ducks,  teal,  also  the  snipe  and 
curIoe>  and  that  in  great  numbers;  but  th^  duck  and 
teal  excel;  nor  so  good  hare  I  ever  eat  in  other  coun- 
tries. Of  fish,  there  is  the  sturgeon,  herring,  rock, 
shad,  cats-head,  sheeps-head,  eel,  smelt*  pearch,  roach; 
and  in  inland  rivers,  trout,  some  say  salmon,  above  the 
falls.  Of  shell-fish,  we  have  oysters,  crabs,  coccles, 
conchs  and  muscles;  some  oysters  six  inches  long;  and 
one  sort  of  coccles  as  big  as  the  stewing  oysters;  they 
make  a  rich  broth.  The  creatures  for  profit  only,  by 
skin  or  fur,  and  that  are  natural  to  these  parts,  are  the 
wild-cat,  panther,  otter,  wolf,  fox*  fisher,  minx,  musk- 
1-at;  and  of  the  water,  the  whale,  for  oil,  of  which  we 
have  good  store;  and  two  companies  of  whalers,  whose 
boats  are  built,  will  soon  begin  their  work;  which  hath 
the  appearance  of  a  considerable  improvement:  to  say 
nothing  of  our  reasonable  hopes  of  good  cod  in  the 
bay. 

VIII.  We  have  no  want  of  horses;  and  some  are  very 
g'ood,  and  shapely  enough;  two  ships  have  been  freight- 
ed to  Barbadoes  with  horses  and  pipe-staves,  since  my 
coming  in.  Here  is  also  plenty  of  cow-cattle,  and  some 
sheep;  the  people  plough  mostly  with  oxen. 

IX.  There  are  divers  plants,  that  not  only  the  Indians 
tell  us,  but  we  have  had  occasion  to  prove,  by  swellings, 
burnings,  cuts,  &c.  that  they  are  of  great  virtue,  sud- 
denly curing  the  patient;  and,  for  smell,  I  have  observ- 
ed several,  especially  one,  the  wild  myrtle;  the  other  I 
know  not  what  to  call,  but  are  most  fragrant. 

X.  The  woods  are  adorned  with  lovely  flowers,  for 
color,  greatness,  figure  and  variety.  I  have  seen  the 
gardens  of  London  best  stored  with  that  sort  of  beauty, 
but  think  they  may  be  improved  by  our  woods;  I  have 
sent  a  few  to  a  person  of  quahty  this  year,  for  a  trial. 

Thus  much  of  the  country,-'  next,  of  the  natives,  or 
aiorigines. 

XI.  The  natives  I  shall  consider  in  their  persons,  lan- 
guage, manners,  religion  and  government,  with  my  sense 
of  their  original.  For  their  persons,  they  are  generally 
tall,  straight,  well-built,  andof  singular  proportion;  they 
tread  strong  and  clever,  and  mostly  walk  with  a  lofty 
chin.  Of  complexion,  black,  but  by  design;  as  the 
Gypsies  in  England.  They  grease  'themselves  with 
bear's  fat  clarified;  and  using  no  defence  against  sun,  or 
weather,  their  skins  must  needs  be  swarthy.  Their  eye 
is  little  and  black,  not  unlike  a  straight  looked  Jew.  The 
thick  lip,  and  flat  nose,  so  frequent  with  the  East  In- 
dians  and  blacks^  arc  not  common  to  them :  for  I  have 


seen  as  comely  European  like  faces  among  them,  of 
botli,  as  on  your  side  the  sea;  and  tmly  an  Italian  com- 
plexion hath  not  much  more  of  the  white,  and  the  nos^s 
of  several  of  them  have  as  much  of  the  Roman. 

XII.  Their  language  is  lofty,  yet  narrow;  but,  like 
the  Hebrew,  in  signification  full ;  like  short-hand,  in 
writing,  one  word  serveth  in  the  place  of  three,  and  the 
i-est  are  supplied  by  the  understanding  of  the  hearer: 
imperfect  in  their  tenses,  wanting  in  their  moods,  par- 
ticiples, adverbs,  conjunctions,  interjections.  I  have 
made  it  my  business  to  understand  it,  that  I  might  not 
want  an  interpreter,  on  any  occasion;  and  I  must  say, 
that  I  know  not  a  language  spoken,  in  Europe,  that  hath 
words  of  more  sweetness,  or  gi-eatnesss  in  accent  and 
emphasis,  than  theirs;  for  instance,  Octocockon,  Ranco- 
cas,  Oriclon,  Shak,  Marian,  Poquesien,-  all  which  are 
names  of  places;  and  have  gi-andeur  in  them.  Of  word* 
of  sweetness,  Anna  is  mother;  Issimus  a  brother;  Net- 
cap,  fiiend;  Usquroret,  very  good;  Pane,  bread;  Metsa^ 
eat;  Malta,  no;  Haita,  to  have;  Payo,  to  come;  Sepas- 
sen.  Passijon,  the  names  of  places;  Tamane,  Secane, 
Menanse,  Secatereu.%  vve  the  names  of  persons.  If  one 
ask  them  for  aiiy  thing  they  have  not,  they  will  answer, 
Matta  ne  hatta,-  which  to  translate,  is,  not  I  have;  in- 
stead of,  I  have  not; 

XIII.  Of  their  customs  and  manners,  there  is  much  to 
be  said;  I  will  begin  with  children;  so  soon  as  they  are 
born,  tliey  wash  them  in  water;  and  while  very  young, 
and  in  cold  weather  to  chuse,  they  plunge  them  in  the 
rivers,  to  harden  and  embolden  them.  Having  wrapt 
them  in  a  clout,  they  lay  them  on  a  straight,  thin  boards 
a  little  more  than  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  child, 
and  swaddle  it  fast  upon  the  board,  to  make  it  straight; 
wherefore  all  Indians  have  flat  heads;  and  thus  they 
carry  them  at  their  backs.  The  children  wiW  go  very 
young,  at  nine  months  commonly;  they  wear  only  a  smaB 
clout  round  their  waste,  till  they  are  big;  if  boys,  they 
go  a  fishing  till  ripe  for  the  woods;  which  is  about  fif- 
teen; then  they  hunt,  and  after  having  given  some  proofs 
of  their  manhood,  by  a  good  return  of  skins,  they  may- 
marry;  else  it  is  a  shame  to  think  of  a  wife.  The  girls 
stay  with  their  mothers,  and  help  to  hoe  the  grOund, 
plant  corn,  and  carrj' burdens ;  and  they  do  weir  to  use 
them  to  that  young,  which  they  must  do  when  they  are 
old;  for  the  wives  are  the  true  servants  of  the  husbands; 
otherwise  the  men  are  very  affectionate  to  them, 

XIV.  When  the  young  women  are  fit  for  maiTiage,: 
they  wear  something  upon  their  heads,  for  an  adveitise- 
mentj  but  so  as  their  faces  are  hardly  to  be  seen,  but 
when  they  please.  The  age  they  many  at  if  women,  is 
about  thirteen  afid  fourteen  ;  if  men,  seventeen  and 
eighteen;  they  are  rarely  elder. 

XV.  Their  houses  are  mats,  or  barks  of  trees,  set  oh 
poles,  in  the  fashion  of  an  English  barn;  but  out  of  the 
power  of  the  winds;  for  they  are  hai-dly  higher  than  3) 
man;  they  lie  on  reeds,  or  grass.  In  travel  they  lodge 
in  the  woods,  about  a  great  fire,  with  the  mantle  of  duf- 
fils,  they  wear  by  day  wrapt  about  them,  and  a  few 
boughs  stuck  round  them. 

XVI.  Their  diet  is  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  divers  way* 
prepared;  sometimes  roasted  in  the  ashes;  sometimes 
beaten  and  boiled  with  water;  which  they  call  homine.- 
they  also  make  cakes,  not  unpleasant  to  eat.  They  have 
likewise  several  sorts  of  beans  and  pease,  that  ai"e  good- 
nourishment;  and  the  woods  and  rivers  are  their  larder. 

XVII.  If  an  European  comes  to  see  them,  or  calls  for 
lodging  at  their  house  or  wigwam,  they  give  him  the 
best  place  and  first  cut.  If  they  come  to  visit  tis,  they 
salute  us  with  an  Itah;  whicli  is  as  much  as  to  say,  Good 
be  to  you,  and  set  them  down;  which  is  mostly  on  the 
ground,  close  to  their  heels,  their  legs  upright;  it  may 
be  they  speak  not  a  word,  but  observe  all  passages  If 
you  give  them  anything  to  eat  or  drink,  well:  for  they 
will  not  ask;  and  be  it  little  or  much,  if  it  be  with  kind- 
ness, they  are  well  pleased,  else  they  go  away  sullen, 
but  say  nothing. 

XVIII.  They  arc  great  concealers  of  their  own  tc- 
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sentments;  broug-ht  to  it,  I  believe,  bj-  the  revenge," 
that  hath  been  practised  among  them.  In  either  of  tliese 
they  art  not  exceeded  by  the  Italians.  A  tragical  in- 
stance fell  out  since  I  came  into  the  country:  a  king's 
daughter,  thinking  herself  slighted  b}'  her  husband,  in 
suffering  another  woman  to  lie  down  between  them, 
rose  up,  went  out,  plucked  a  root  out  of  the  ground, 
and  ate  iti  upon  which  she  immediately  died:  and,  for 
which,  last  week,  he  made  an  offering  to  her  kindred, 
for  atonement,  and  liberty  of  marriage;  as  two  others 
did  to  the  kindred  of  their  wives,  that  died  a  natural 
death.  For,  till  widowers  have  so,  they  must  not  mar- 
ry again.  Some  of  the  young  women  are  said  to  take 
undue  liberty  before  marriage,  for  a  portion;  but  when 
married,  chaste.  When  with  child  they  know  their 
husbands  no  more,  till  delivered;  and  during  their 
month,  they  touch  no  meat  they  eat  but  with  a  stick, 
lest  they  should  defile  it;  nor  do  their  husbands  frequent 
them,  till  that  time  be  expired. 

XIX.  But,  in  liberality  they  excel;  nothing  is  too 
jgood  for  their  friend:  give  them  a  fine  gun,  coat,  or 
other  thing,  it  may  pass  twenty  hands  before  it  sticks: 
light  of  heart,  strong  affections,  but  soon  spent.  The 
most  merry  creatures  that  live,  feast  and  dance  perpetu- 
ally; they  never  have  much,  nor  want  much:  wealth 
circulateth  hke  the  blood;  all  parts  partake;  and  though 
none  shall  want  what  another  hath,  yet  exact  observers 
of  property.  Some  kings  have  sold,  others  presented 
me  with  several  parcels  of  land:  the  pay,  or  presents  I 
made  them,  were  not  hoarded  by  the  particular  owners; 
but  the  neighbouring  kings,  and  their  claims  being  pre- 
sent, when  the  goods  were  brought  out,  the  parties, 
chiefly  concerned,  consulted  what,  and  to  whom  they 
should  give  them.  To  every  king  then,  by  the  hands 
of  a  person  for  that  work  appointed,  is  a  proportion 
sent,  so  sorted  and  folded,  and  with  that  gravity  that  is 
admii-able.  Then  the  king  subdivideth  it,  in  like  man- 
ner, among  his  dependants,  they  hardly  leaving  them- 
selves an  equal  shai-e  with  one  of  their  subjects:  and  be 
it  on  such  occasions  as  festivals,  or  at  their  common 
meals,  the  kings  distribute,  and  to  themselves  last; — 
They  care  for  little;  because  they  want  but  little;  and 
the  reason  is,  a  little  contents  them.  In  this  they  are 
sufficiently  revenged  on  us:  if  they  are  ignorant  of  our 
pleasures,  they  are  also  free  from  our  pains.  They  are 
not  disquieted  with  bills  of  lading  and  exchange,  nor 
perplexed  with  chancery  suits,  and  exchequer  i-eckon- 
ings.  We  sweat  and  toil  to  live;  their  pleasure  feeds 
them;  I  mean  their  hunting,  fishing  and  fowling;  and 
this  table  is  spread  every  where.  They  eat  twice  a  d.ay, 
morning  and  evening;  their  seats  and  table  are  the  i 
ground.  Since  the  Europeans  came  into  these  parts, 
they  are  grown  great  lovers  of  strong  liquors,  rum  espe- 
cially; and  for  it  exchange  the  richest  of  their  skins  and 
furs.  If  they  are  heated  with  liquors,  they  are  restless 
till  they  have  enough  to  sleep;  that  is  their  cry,  some 
more  and  I  will  go  to  sleep;  but  when  drunk,  one  of  the 
most  wretched  spectacles  in  the  world! 

XX.  In  sickness  impatient  to  be  cured,  and  for  it  give 
anything,  especially  for  their  children,  to  whom  they 
are  extremely  natural:  they  drink  at  those  times  a  Teran, 
or  decoction  of  some  roots  in  spring-water;  and  if  they 
eat  any  flesh,  it  must  be  of  the  female  of  any  creature. 
If  they  die,  they  bury  them  with  their  apparel,  be  they 
manor  woman,  and  the  nearest  of  kin  fling  in  something 
precious  with  tUoni,  as  a  token  of  their  love:  their 
mourning  is  blacking  of  their  faces,  which  tliey  continue 
for  a  year:  they  are  choice  of  the  graves  of  their  dead; 
for  lest  they  should  be  lost  by  time,  and  fall  to  common 
use,  they  pick  off  the  grass  that  grows  upon  them,  and 
heap  up  the  fallen  earth  with  great  care  and  exact- 
ness. 

X"XI.  These  poor  people  are  under  a  dark  night  in 
things  relating  to  religion,  to  be  sure  the  ti-adition  of  it; 
yet  they  believe  a  God  and  immortality,  without  tlie 
help  of  metaphysics;  for  they  say,  "There  is  a  Great 
King  that  made  them,  who  dwells  in  a  glorious  country 


to  the  sovithward  of  them;  and  that  the  souls  of  the 
good  shall  go  thither,  v.here  they  shall  live  again." — 
Tlieir  worship  consists  of  two  parts,  sacrifice  and  cantico: 
their  sacrifice  is  tlicir  fiist  fruits;  the  first  and  fattest 
buck  they  kill  goeth  to  the  fire,  where  he  is  all  burnt, 
with  a  mournful  ditty  of  him  that  peiformeth  the  cere- 
mony, but  with  such  nnuvtllous  fervency  and  labour  of 
body,  that  he  will  even  swc.it  to  a  foam.  The  other 
parts  is  their  cantico,  performed  by  round  dances,  some- 
times words,  sometimes  songs,  then  shouts,  two  being 
in  the  middle  that  begin,  and  by  singing,  and  drumming 
on  a  board,  direct  the  chorus:  their  postures  in  the  dance 
lire  very  antick,  and  diflering,  but  all  keep  measure. — 
This  is  done  with  equal  earnestness  and  labour,  but 
gi-eat  appearance  of  joy.  In  the  fall,  when  the  corn 
cometh  in,  they  begin  to  feast  one  another.  There  have 
been  two  great  festi\als  already,  to  which  all  come  that 
will:  I  was  at  one  myself:  their  entertainment  was  a 
great  feast  by  the  side  of  a  spring,  under  some  shady 
trees,  and  twenty  bucks,  with  hot  cakes  of  new  corn, 
both  wlieat  and  bea'.is,  which  they  make  up  in  a  square 
form,  in  the  leaves  of  the  stem,  and  bake  them  in  the 
ashes;  and  after  that  they  fall  to  dance.  But  they  that 
go,  must  carry  a  small  present  in  their  money,  it  may 
be  six-pence,  which  is  made  of  the  bone  of  a  fish;  the 
black  is  with  them  as  gold,  the  white,  silver;  they  call 
it  all  wampum. 

XXII.  Their  government  is  by  kings,  which  they  call 
Sachama,  and  those  by  succession,  but  always  of  the 
mother's  side:  for  instance,  the  children  of  him  that  is 
now  king,  will  not  succeed,  but  his  brother  by  the  mo- 
ther, or  the  children  of  his  sister,  whose  sons  (and  after 
them  the  children  of  her  daughters)  will  reign;  for  no 
woman  inherits:  the  reason  they  render  for  this  way  of 
descent  is,  that  their  issue  may  not  be  spurious. 

XXIII.  Every  king  hath  his  council,  and  that  consists 
of  all  the  old  and  wise  men  of  his  nation;  which  perhaps 
is  two  hundred  people:  nothing  of  moment  is  under- 
taken, be  it  war,  peace,  selling  of  land,  or  trafiick, 
without  advising  with  them;  and  which  is  more,  with 
the  young  men  too.  It  is  admirable  to  consider  how 
powerfurthe  kings  are,  and  yet  how  they  move  by  the 
breath  of  their  people.  I  have  had  occasion  to  be  in 
council  with  them  upon  treaties  for  land,  and  to  adjust 
the  terms  of  trade.  Their  order  is  thus:  the  king  sits  in 
the  middle  of  an  h:\lf  moon,  and  hath  his  council,  the 
old  and  wise  on  each  hand;  behind  them,  or  at  a  little 
distance,  sit  the  younger  fry  in  the  same  figure.  Hav- 
ing consulted  and  resolved  their  business,  the  king  or- 
dered one  of  them  to  speak  to  me;  he  stood  up,  came 
to  me,  and  in  the  name  of  his  king  s.aluted  me,  then 
took  me  by  the  har.d,  and  {old  me,  "He  was  ordered 
by  his  king  to  speak  to  me;  and  that  now  it  was  not  he, 
but  the  king  that  spoke,  because  what  he  should  say 
was  the  king's  mind."  He  first  prayed  me,  "To  ex- 
cuse them  that  they  had  not  complied  with  me  tlie  last 
time;  he  feared  there  might  be  some  fault  in  the  inter- 
preter, being  neither  Indians  nor  English;  besides,  it 
was  the  Indian  custom  to  deliberate,  and  take  up  much 
time  in  council,  before  they  resolve;  and  that,  if  the 
younger  people  and  owners  of  the  land  had  been  as 
readv  as  he,  I  had  not  met  with  so  much  delay."  Hav- 
ing thus  inU-oduced  his  matter,  he  fell  to  the  bounds  of 
the  land  thcv  had  agreed  to  dispose  of,  and  the  price; 
which  now  is  little  and  dear,  that  which  would  have 
bought  twenty  miles,  not  buying  now  two.  During  the 
time  that  this  person  spoke,  not  a  m;m  of  them  was  ob- 
served to  whisper  or  smile;  the  old,  grave,  the  young, 
reverent  in  their  deportment:  they  speak  little,  but  fer- 
vently, and  with  elegance.  I  have  never  seen  more 
natural  sagacity,  considering  them  without  the  help,  (I 
was  going  to  say,  the  spoil)  of  tradition;  and  he  will  de- 
serve  the  name  of  wise,  that  out-wits  them  in  any  treaty 
about  a  thing  they  understand.  When  the  purchase  was 
agreed,  great  promises  past  between  us  of  "  kindness 
and  good  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  Indians  and  En- 
glish must  live  in  love,  as  long  as  the  sun  gave  light." 
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Which  done,  another  made  a  speech  to  the  Indians,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  Sachamackers  or  kings;  first  to  tell 
them  what  was  done;  next,  to  charge  and  command 
them  "  to  love  the  Christians,  and  particularly  to  live  in 
peace  with  me,  and  the  people  under  my  government: 
that  many  governors  had  been  in  the  river,  but  that  no 
governor  had  come  himself  to  hve  and  stay  here  before; 
and  having  now  such  an  one  that  treated  them  well, 
they  should  never  do  him  or  his  any  wrong."  At  every 
sentence  of  which  they  shouted,  and  said.  Amen,  in 
their  way. 

XXIV.  The  justice  they  have  is  pecuniary:  In  case 
of  any  wrong  or  evil  fact,  be  it  murder  itself,  they  atone 
by  feasts,  and  presents  of  their  Wampum,  which  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  quality  of  the  offence  or  person  injured, 
or  of  the  sex  they  are  of;  for  in  case  they  kill  a  woman, 
they  pay  double,  and  the  reason  they  render,  is,  "that 
she  breedeth  children,  which  men  cannot  do."  It  is 
rare  that  they  fall  out,  if  sober;  and  if  drunk,  they  for- 
give it,  saying,  "it  was  the  drink,  and  not  the  man, 
that  abused  them." 

XXV.  We  have  agreed,  that  in  all  differences  be- 
tween us,  six  of  each  side  shall  end  the  matter:  do  not 
abuse  them,  but  let  them  have  justice,  and  you  win 
them:  the  worst  is,  that  they  are  the  worse  for  the 
Christians,  who  have  propagated  their  vices,  and  yield- 
ed them  tradition  for  ill,  and  not  for  good  things.  But 
as  low  an  ebb  as  these  people  are  at,  and  as  glorious  as 
their  own  condition  looks,  the  Christians  have  not  out- 
lived their  sight,  with  all  their  pretensions  to  an  higher 
manifestation:  what  good  then  might  not  a  good  people 
graft,  where  there  is  so  distinct  a  knowledge  left  be- 
tween good  and  eviP  I  beseech  God  to  inchne  the 
hearts  of  all  that  come  into  these  parts,  to  outlive  the 
knowledge  of  the  natives,  by  a  fixed  obedience  to  tlieir 
greater  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God;  for  it  were  mise- 
rable indeed  for  us  to  fall  under  the  censure  of  the  poor 
Indian  conscience,  while  we  make  profession  of  things 
so  far  transcending. 

XXVI.  For  their  original,  I  am  ready  to  believe 
them  of  the  Jewish  race;  I  mean,  of  the  stock  of  the 
ten  tribes,  and  that  for  the  following  reasons;  first,  they 
w^ere  to  go  to  "  a  land,  not  planted  or  known,"  which, 
to  be  sure,  Asia  and  Africa  were,  if  not  Europe;  and 
he  that  intended  that  extraordinary  judgment  upon 
them,  might  make  the  passage  not  uneasy  to  them,  as  it 
is  not  impossible  in  itself,  from  the  eastcrmost  parts  of 
Asia,  to  the  westermost  of  America.  In  the  next  place, 
I  find  them  of  like  countenance,  and  their  children  of  so 
lively  resemblance,  that  a  man  would  tliink  himself  in 
Dukes-placc,  or  Berr}''  street  in  London,  when  he  seeth 
them.  But  tliis  is  not  all;  they  tigree  in  rites,  they 
reckon  by  moons,-  they  offer  Xh&w  first-fruits,  they  Iiave 
a  kind  of  feast  of  tabernacles;  they  are  said  to  lay  their 
altar  upon  twelve  stones,-  their  mourning  a  year,  customs 
oi  women,  with  many  things  that  do  not  now  occur. 

So  much  for  the  natives;  next  the  old  planters  will  be 
considered  in  this  relation,  before  I  come  to  our  colony, 
and  the  concerns  of  it. 

XXVII.  Tlie  fi'-st  planters  in  these  parts  were  the 
Dutch,  and  after  them  llie  Swedes  and  Finns.  The 
Dutch  applied  themselves  to  traffic,  the  Swedes  and 
Finns  to  husbandry.  There  were  some  disputes  be- 
tween tlicm  some  years,  the  Dutch  looking  upon  tliem 
as  intruders  upon  their  purchase  and  possession,  which 
was  finaijy  ended  in  the  surrender  made  by  John  Rize- 
ing,  the  Swedish  governor,  to  I'eter  Styvesant,  governor 
for  tlie  States  of  Holland,  anno  1655. 

XXVIII.  The  Dutcli  inhabit  mostly  those  parts  of  the 
province  that  lie  upon  or  near  to  the  bay;  and  the 
Swedes  the  freshes  of  the  river  Delaware.'  There  is 
no  need  of  giving  any  description  of  them,  who  arc  bet- 
ter known  there  than  Iiere;  but  they  are  a  plain  strong 
industrious  people,  yet  liave  made  no  great  progress  in 
culture,  or  propagation  of  fruit  trees,  as  if  they  desired 
rather  to  have  enough,  than  plenty  or  traffic.  But,  I 
presume,  the  Indians  made  them  the  more  careless,  by 


furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  profit,  to  wit,  skins 
and  furs,  for  rum,  and  such  strong  liquors.  They  kind- 
ly received  me,  as  well  as  the  English,  who  were  few, 
before  the  people  concerned  with  me  came  among 
them :  I  must  needs  commend  their  respect  to  authority, 
and  kind  behaviour  to  the  English;  they  do  not  degene- 
rate from  the  old  friendship  betttxen  both  kingdoms. — 
As  tliey  are  people  proper  and  sti'ong  of  body,  so  they 
have  fine  children,  and  almost  every  house  full;  rare  to 
find  one  of  them  without  three  or  four  boys,  and  as  many 
girls;  some  six,  seven,  and  eight  sons:  and  I  must  do 
them  that  right,  I  see  few  young  men  more  sober  and 
laborious. 

XXIX.  The  Dutch  have  a  meeting-place  for  religious 
worship  at  Newcastle;  and  the  Swedes  three,  one  at 
Christiana,  one  at  1  enecum,  and  one  at  Wicoco,  within 
half  a  mile  of  this  town. 

XXX.  There  rests  that  I  speak  of  the  condition  we 
are  in,  and  what  settlement  we  have  made,  in  which 
I  will  be  as  short  as  I  can;  for  I  fear,  not  without  reason, 
that  I  have  tried  your  patience  witli  this  long  story.— r 
The  country  lieth  bounded  on  the  east,  by  the  river  and 
ba)^  of  Delaware,  and  eastern  sea;  it  hath  the  advantage 
of  many  ci'eeks,  or  rivers  rather,  that  run  into  the  main 
river  or  bay;  some  navigable  for  great  ships,  some  for 
small  craft:  those  of  the  most  eminency  are  Christiana, 
Brandywine,  Skilpot,  and  Schuylkill;  any  one  of  which 
have  room  to  ]ay  up  the  rojal  navy  of  England,  there 
being  from  four  to  eight  fathom  water. 

XXXI.  The  lesser  creeks  or  rivers,  yet  convenient 
for  sloops  and  ketches  of  good  burthen,  are  Lewis,  Me^ 
spilion,  Cedai',  Dover,  Cranbrook,  Feversham,  and 
Georges  below,  and  Chichester,  Chester,  Toacawny, 
Pammapecka,  Portquessin,  Neshimenck,  and  Pennbury 
in  the  freshes;  many  lesser  that  admit  boats  and  shal- 
lops. Our  people  are  mostly  settled  upon  the  upper 
rivers,  which  are  pleasant  and  sweet,  and  generally 
bounded  with  good  land.  The  planted  parts  of  the 
province  and  territories  are  cast  into  the  counties,  Phila- 
delphi,  Buckingham,  Chester  Newcastle,  Kent,  and 
Sussex,  containing  about  four  thousand  souls.  Two  ge- 
neral assemblies  have  been  held,  and  with  such  concord 
and  dispatch,  that  they  sat  but  three  weeks,  and  at  least 
seventy  laws  were  passed,  without  one  dissent  in  any 
material  thing.  But  of  this  more  hereafter,  being  yet 
raw,  and  new  in  our  gear:  however,  I  cannot  forg»t 
their  singular  respect  to  me  in  this  infancy  of  things, 
who  by  their  own  private  expences  so  early  considered 
mine  for  the  public,  as  to  present  me  with  an  impost 
upon  certain  goods  imported  and  exported:  which  after 
my  acknoM  ledgment  of  their  affection,  I  did  as  freely 
remit  to  the  province  and  the  traders  to  it.  And  for 
the  well  government  of  the  said  counties,  courts  of  jus- 
tice are  established  in  every  county,  with  proper  offi- 
cers, as  justices,  sheriffs,  clei-ks,  constables,  &c.  which 
courts  are  held  every  two  months:  but  to  prevent  law- 
suits, there  are  three  peace-makers  chosen  by  every 
county  court,  in  the  nature  of  common  ai'bitrators,  to 
hear  and  end  differences  between  man  and  man;  and 
spring  and  full  there  is  an  orphan's  court  in  each  county, 
to  inspect  and  regulate  the  affairs  of  oi-phan's  and 
widows. 

XXXII.  Philadelphia,  the  expectation  of  those  that 
are  concerned  in  this  province,  is  at  last  laid  out,  to  the 
great  content  of  those  here,  that  are  any  ways  interest- 
ed therein:  the  situation  is  a  neck  of  land,  and  lieth  be- 
tween two  navigable  rivers,  Delaware  and  Schuylkill, 
whereby  it  hath  two  fronts  upon  the  water,  each  a  mile, 
and  two  from  river  to  river.  Delaware  is  a  glorious 
river,  but  the  Schuylkill  being  an  hundred  miles  boata- 
ble  above  the  falls,  and  its  course  north  east,  toward  the 
fountain  of  the  Susquehanna  (that  tends  to  the  heart  of 
the  province,  and  both  sides  our  own)  it  is  like  to  be  a 
great  part  of  the  settlement  of  this  age.  I  say  little  of 
the  town  itself,  because  a  platform  will  be  shown  you  by 
my  agent,  in  which  those  who  are  purchasers  of  me  will 
find  their  names  and  interests:  but  this  I  will  say  for  the 
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good  pi'ovidence  of  God,  that  of  all  the  many  places  I 
have  seen  in  the  world,  I  remember  not  one  better  seat- 
ed; so  that  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  appointed  for  a 
town,  whether  we  regard  the  rivers,  or  tlie  convenicncy 
of  the  coves,  docks,  springs,  the  loftiness  and  soundness 
of  the  land  and  air,  held  by  the  people  of  tliese  parts 
to  be  very  good.  It  is  advanct-d  within  less  than  a  year 
to  about  fourscore  houses  and  cottages,  such  as  they  are, 
where  merchants  and  handicrafts  are  following  their  vo- 
cations as  fast  as  they  can,  while  the  countrymen  are 
close  at  their  farms.  Some  of  them  got  a  little  winter 
corn  in  the  ground  last  season,  and  the  generality  have 
had  an  handsome  summer  crop,  and  are  preparing  their 
winter  corn.  They  reaped  their  barley  this  year  in  the 
month  called  May:  the  wheat  in  the  month  following: 
so  that  there  is  time  in  these  parts  for  another  crop  of 
divers  things  before  the  winter  season.  We  are  daily  in 
hopes  of  shipping  to  add  to  our  number;  for,  blessed 
be  God,  here  is  botliroom  and  accommodat-.on  for  them; 
the  stories  of  our  necessity  being  either  the  fears  of  our 
friends,  or  the  scare-crows  of  our  enemies;  for  the  great- 
est hardship  we  have  suffered,  hath  been  salt  meat, 
which  bj"^  fowl  in  winter,  and  fish  in  summer,  together 
with  some  poultry,  lamb,  mutton,  veal,  and  plenty  of 
venison  the  best  part  of  the  year,  hath  been  made  very 
passable.  I  bless  God,  I  am  fully  satisfied  with  the 
country  and  entertainment  I  can  get  in  it;  fori  find  that 
particular  content  which  hath  always  attended  me,  where 
God  in  his  providence  hath  made  it  my  place  and  ser- 
vice to  reside.  You  cannot  imagine  my  station  can  be 
at  present  free  of  more  than  ordinary  business,  and  as 
such,  I  may  say,  it  is  a  troublesome  work;  but  the  me- 
thod t.hings  are  putting  in  will  fiicilitate  the  charge,  and 
give  an  easier  motion  to  the  administration  of  affairs. 
However,  as  it  is  some  mens  duty  to  pl»w,  some  to  sow, 
some  to  water,  and  some  to  reap;  so  it  is  the  wisdom  as 
well  as  the  dut)^  of  a  man,  to  yield  to  the  mind  of  provi- 
dence, andchearfully,  as  well  as  carefully,  embrace  and 
-follow  the  guidance  of  it. 

XXXIII.  For  your  particular  concern,  I  might  entirely 
refer  you  to  the  letters  of  the  president  of  the  society; 
J)ut  this  I  will  venture  to  say,  your  provincial  settlements 
both  within  and  witl)out  the  town,  for  situation  and  soil, 
are  without  exception:  \''our  city-lot  is  a  whole  street, 
and  one  side  of  a  street,  from  river  to  river,  containing 
near  one  hundred  acres,  not  easily  valued,  which  is,  be- 
sides your  four  hundred  acres  in  the  city-liberties,  part 
of  your  twenty  thousand  acres  in  the  country.  Your 
tannery  hath  such  plenty  of  baik,  tlie  saw-mill  for  tim- 
ber, -and  the  place  of  the  glass-house  so  conveniently 
posted  for  water-carriage,  tlic  city -lot  for  a  dock,  and 
the  whalery  for  a  sound  and  fruitful  bank,  and  tlie  Town 
Lewis  by  it  to  help  your  people,  that  by  God's  blessing 
the  affairs  of  the  society  will  iaturaliy  grow  in  their  re- 
putation and  profit.  I  am  sure  I  have  not  turned  my 
back  upon  any  offer  that  tended  to  its  prosperity;  and 
though  I  am  ill  at  projects,  I  have  sometimes  put  in  for 
a  share  with  her  officers,  to  countenance  and  advance 
her  interest.  You  are  already  informed  what  is  fit  for 
you  farther  to  do,  whatsoever  tends  to  the  promotion  of 
wine,  and  to  the  manufacture  of  linen  in  these  parts,  I 
cannot  but  wisii  you  to  promote  it;  and  the  French 
people  are  most  likely  in  both  respects  to  answer  that 
design:  To  that  end,  I  would  advise  you  to  send  for 
some  thousands  of  plants  out  of  France,  with  some  able 
vinerons,  and  people  of  tlie  other  vocation:  But  because 
I  believe  you  have  been  entertained  witii  tliis  and  some 
other  profitable  subjects  by  your  president,  I  shall  add 
no  more,  but  to  assure  you,  tliat  I  am  licartily  inclined  to 
advance  your  just  interest,  and  that  you  will  always  find 
me, 

Your  kind,  cm'dial  F rioid, 
W.   PENN. 
Philadelphia,  the  36^0 

of  the  8th  month,    C 

called  August,  1683.3 
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From  Thatcher's  ^^  American  Medical  Biography."  Bos- 
ton, 1828. 

"It  appears  that  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  17th  and 
early  part  of  the  18th  century,  many  learned  and  enter- 
prising medical  men  eml[r,.atedfromEuropt-,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Pennsylvania,  and  tlie  more  south- 
ern provinces.  Thomas  Wynn,  an  eminent  Welsh 
physician,  who  had  practised  medicine  several  years  with 
high  reputation  in  London,  and  his  brother,  came  to 
this  country  in  1682  with  the  original  settlers,  located 
themselves  in  Philadelphia,  and  were  the  earliest  phy- 
sicians of  that  city.  These  gentlemen  were  followed  by 
a  succession  of  regular  and  well  educated  professional 
men.  Dr.  Griffith  Owen  arrived  in  the  pi-ime  of  life, 
and  is  said  to  have  done  the  principal  medical  business 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  highly  distin- 
guished for  his  talents,  integrity  and  zeal.  He  died  in 
1717,  about  the  age  of  70  years,  and  left  a  son  who 
practised  in  Pbiladelphia  some  time  after  his  father's 
death.  Dr.  Grxme  came  from  Great  Britain  with  the 
Governor,  Sir  William  Keith,  in  the  year  1717.  He  was 
about  30  years  of  age  when  he  amved,  had  an  excellent 
education  and  agreeable  manners,  and  was  therefore 
much  employed  as  a  practitioner,  and  greatly  confided 
in  by  his  fellow  citizens.  Dr.  Loyd  Zachary  probably 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia 
between  1720  and  1730,  and  died  in  the  year  1756,  in  the 
meridian  of  life,  greatly  and  most  deservedly  lamented. 
He  was  one  of  the  foundei-s  of,  and  a  very  liberal  con- 
tributor to,  both  the  college  and  the  hospital.  Dr. 
Kearsley,  Senr.  was  for  many  years  a  very  industrious 
practitioner  both  in  medicine  and  surgery.  He  was  not 
deficient  in  public  spirit.  The  public  are  more  indebt- 
ed to  him  than  to  any  otlier  man  for  that  respectable 
edifice  Christ  Church;  and  by  will  he  founded  and  en- 
dowed a  hospital  for  poor  widows.  He  educated  Dr. 
John  Redman,  and  Dr.  John  Bard,  of  New  York.  Foi- 
bles are  common  to  humanity,  and  we  often  find  them 
blended  with  the  most  splendid  virtues  in  the  human 
character.  Dr.  Kearsley  possessed  a  morose  and  churl- 
ish temper,  which  banished  all  cheerfulness  and  social 
converse  from  his  pupils,  and  rendered  him  an  unplea- 
sant companion.  Dr.  Cadwallader  Evans,  was  one  of 
the  first  pupils  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  and  completed  his 
medical  education  in  England.  He  was  descended  from 
a  much  venerated  early  settler,  and  had  a  great  share  of 
public  spirit  as  well  as  of  professional  worth.  In  1769 
some  observations  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, of  London,  from  Dr.  Kearsley,  J unr.  ofPhiladel- 
]5)iia,  relative  to  angina  maligna,  wliich  prevailed  in 
1746  and  1760.  "It  extended,"  says  the  author, 
"  through  the  neighbouring  provinces  with  mortal  rage, 
in  opposition  to  tlie  united  endeavours  of  the  faculty. 
It  swept  off  all  before  it,  baffling  every  attempt  to  stop 
Its  progress,  and  seemed  by  its  dire  effects  to  be  more 
like  the  drawn  sword  of  vengeance  to  stop  the  growth 
of  the  colonies,  than  the  natural  progress  of  disease. 
Villages  were  almost  depopulated,  and  numerous  pa- 
rents were  left  to  bewail  the  loss  of  their  tender  off- 
spring." An  essay  on  the  iliac  passion,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Cadwallader,  a  respectable  physician  in  Philadelphia, 
appeared  in  the  year  1740,  in  which  the  author  opposes 
with  considerable  talent  and  learning  the  then  common 
rnode  of  treating  tha  Idisease.  This  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest publications  on  a  medical  subject  in  America.  Dr. 
Thomas  Bond  about  1754  was  author  of  some  useful 
medical  memoirs,  vvhicli  were  published  in  a  periodical 
work  in  London.  Phineas  Bond,  M.  D.,  a  younger 
brother  of  Thomas  Bend,  after  studying  medicine  some 
time  in  Maryland,  visited  Europe,  and  passed  a  consider- 
able  time  at  the  medicul  schools  of  Leyden,  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  Edinburgh.  On  his  return  he  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  enjcyed  a  high  reputation  for  many 
years.  He  was  one  of  1  lie  founders  of  the  College,  now 
the  University  of  Perj)isylvania.     About  the  middle  of 
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the  IStJi  century,  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania  or 
Maryland,  published  a  discourse  on  the  preparation  of 
the  body  for  the  reception  of  the  small  pox,  and  the 
■manner  of  receiving'  the  infection,  as  it  was  delivered  in 
the  public  hall  of  the  Academy  before  the  trustees  and 
others  in  November,  1750.  This  production  was  highly 
applauded  both  in  America  and  Europe,  as  at  that  pe- 
•riod'the  practice  of  inoculation  was  on  the  decline.  The 
airthor  states  that  inoculation  was  so  unsuccessful  at 
'Philadelphia  that  many  were  disposed  to  abandon  the 
practice;  wherefore  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  1392d 
aphorism  of  Boerhave  he  was  led  to  prepare  his  patients 
by  a  composition  of  antimony  and  mercur}',  which  he 
had  constantly  employed  for  twelve  years  with  uninter- 
rupted success. 

"  As  connected  with  medical  science,  it  might  appear 
improper  to  omit  the  distinguished  name  of  John  Bar- 
tram,  Esq.  to  whom  our  country  is  so  greatly  indebted 
for  improvements  in  natural  history  and  botany.  He  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1701.  His  grandfather  of  the 
same  name  accompanied  William  Penn  to  this  country 
in  1682.  This  self-taught  genius  early  discovered  a 
great  thirst  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  espe- 
cially of  botanical  knowledge.  He  travelled  in  pursuit 
of  it  with  unwearied  diligence,  in  various  parts  of  his  na- 
tive country,  from  Canada  to  Florida,  and  made  such 
proficiency  in  the  study,  that  Linnaeus  is  said  to  have 
pronounced  him  the  •*  greatest  natural  botanist  in  the 
world."  He  corresponded  with  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  science,  both  in  America  and  in  Eu- 
rope. He  was  elected  a  member  of  several  of  the  most 
eminent  societies  and  academies  abroad,  and  was  at 
length  appointed  botanist  to  his  Britannic  Majesty 
George  III.  He  died  in  1777,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Bartram  was  the  first  native  American  who  con- 
ceived and  carried  into  effect  the  plan  of  a  botanical 
garden  for  the  reception  and  cultivation  of  indigenous 
as  well  as  exotic  plants,  and  of  travelling  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accomplishing  this  plan.  He  purchased  a  situ- 
ation on  the  banks  of  Schuylkill,  and  enriched  it  with 
every  variety  of  the  most  curious  and  beautiful  vegeta- 
bles, collected  in  his  excursions,  which  his  sons  have 
since  continued  to  cultivate. 

"  It  was  reserved  for  the  accomplished  Dr,  William 
Shippen,  and  Dr.  John  Morgan,  to  construct  a  perma- 
nent foundation  for  the  medical  institutions  of  qur  coun- 
trj'.  Both  these  gentlemen  were  natives  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  after  receiving  the  usual  preparatory  course  of 
instruction,  repaired  to  Europe  to  complete  a  scientific 
education.  Here  they  enjoyed  ample  means  of  quali- 
fying tliemselves  for  tlie  great  duties  of  professors  and 
teachers;  and  while  in  Europe,  they  concerted  the  plan 
of  establishing  a  medical  school  in  their  native  city.  Ac- 
cordingl}^  in  1762  Dr.  Shippen  commenced  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Midwifery,  accompanied  by 
dissections,  to  a  class  of  ten  students,  and  this  was  tlie 
first  systematic  course  of  lectures  on  medical  subjects 
ever  delivered  in  America,  if  we  except  those  delivered 
at  New  Port  in  1756,  by  Dr.  Hunter.  In  1765  fDr. 
Morgan  returned  from  Europe,  and  was  appointpd  pro- 
fessor of  the  Institutesof  Medicine,  and  Dr.  Shippen  the 
professor  of  Anatomy;  and  they  were  the  only  profes- 
sors of  this  new  institution  until  1768,  when  Dr.  Kuhn 
was  elected  professor  of  Botany,  and  in  the  following 
year  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  was  chosen  professor  of  Che- 
mistry. These  learned  characters,  assisted  by  the  vene- 
rable Thomas  Bond,  as  lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine, 
zealously  devoted  their  talents  to  the  duties  of  the  seve- 
ral departments  of  medical  instruc  tion.  This  first  medi- 
cal school  in  the  American  colonies,  was  soon  after  con- 
firmed and  established  by  the  aut'nority  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  while  Dr.  Franklin  offi- 
ciated as  their  president.  The  P'jiiladelphia  Dispensary 
for  the  medical  relief  of  the  poor,  the  first  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States,  was  founded  in  1786.  The 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  was  established 
in  1787,  and  the  labours  of  the  professors  commenced 


under  circumstances  eminently  auspicious  to  the  im- 
provement of  nu-dical  science:  an  unfortunate  competi- 
tion and  discord,  however,  betwt-cn  the  medical  college 
and  an  opposition  school,  for  a  time  marred  their  pros- 
pects and  impeded  that  useful  progress  which  tlie  friends 
of  the  institution  and  the  public  had  confidently  expect- 
ed. But  in  1791  some  important  changes  took  place, 
an  harmonious  union  of  the  contending  parties  was  ef- 
fected, and  Dr.  Rush  was  appointed  professor  of  the  In- 
stitutes and  Practice  of  Physic,  and  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
From  this  period,  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the 
institution  have  been  no  less  honourable  to  the  venerable 
founders,  tlian  beneficial  to  the  community.  The  com- 
manding talents,  and  profound  erudition,  of  Professors 
Rush,  [Wistar,]  Barton,  Physic,  Dorsey,  Chapman,  and 
others,  have  given  the  medical  school  of  Philadelphia  a 
celebrity  which  will  probably  long  remain  unrivalled  in. 
tiie  United  States,  and  will  enable  it  to  vie  with  the  most 
elevated  seminaries  of  the  European  world.  It  has  be- 
come the  resort  of  students  from  every  section  of  our 
united  confederacy.  Five  hundred,  in  some  seasons, 
have  attended  the  various  courses  of  lectures,  and  the 
inaugural  dissertations  of  those  who  from  time  to  time 
received  its  honors,  have  extended  the'  fame  of  the  school 
from  which  they  have  emanated.  At  the  commence- 
ment in  June  1771,  the  degree  of  A,  B.  was  confeired 
on  7,  and  the  degree  of  M.  D.  on  4  candidates.  Such 
has  been  the  prosperity  of  this  medical  institution,  the 
first  fourided  in  our  country,  that  from  the  most  accurate 
calculation  that  can  be  made,  it  is  computed  that  be- 
tween 7  and  8000  young  men  have  received  instruction, 
within  its  walls,  since  its  first  establishment,  and  from  this 
source  tlie  remotest  parts  of  our  union  have  been  fur- 
nished with  learned  physicians,  who  are  ornaments  to 
their  profession.  During  the  four  months  attendance 
on  the  lectures,  the  class  expends  not  less  than  ^200,000 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

"  Works  of  great  merit  have  been  and  still  are,  pro-, 
duced  by  the  profoundly  learned  and  literary  professors, 
and  teachers  of  Philadelphir,  particularly  Rush,  Barton, 
Wistar,  Dorsey,  Physick,  Mease,  Currie,  Chapman,  De- 
wees,  and  others.  Among  our  periodicals  those  pub-- 
lished  in  that  citj^  stand  pre-eminent  in  point  of  merit 
and  utility.  Tlie  Medical  Recorder  has  long  been  es- 
tablished, and  its  fame  extensively  disseminated.  The 
Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sci- 
ences, was  commenced  in  1820,  and  is  edited  by  Drs.. 
Chapman  and  Dewees.  Tliis  is  a  work  of  superior  me- 
rit. It  is  proposed  to  render  it  still  more  valuable  by  ei^- 
larging  its  plan,  and  inviting  in  its  support  the  principal 
medical  talents  of  the  country.  It  will  hereafter  be  known 
under  the  name  of  tlie  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences.  The  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical. 
Journal,  was  commenced  in  1826,  and  is  conducted  by 
gentlemen  of  talent.  1  he  Philadelphia  Monthly  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  was  commenced  in  June, 
1826,  and  is  gaining  reputation  and  respectable  patron* 
age." 

(Fi-om  the  New-England  Farmer.) 

HISTORY  OF  TIIE  APPLE  TREE, 

To  show  thai  they  are  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  if  not 
other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  original  Indian  apple  tree  th.at 
grew  within  three  miles  of  the  spot  of  my  nativity,  say 
thirty-four  miles  a  little  east  of  north  from  Philadelphia, 
called  the  Townsend  apple,  from  the  following  circum- 
stances. 

See  Robert  Proud's  History,  vol.  i,  p.  228,  that  in  the 
same  ship  witli  William  Penn,  in  the  year  1682,  came 
from  London,  Richard  Townsend;  he  was  a  famous 
quaker  preacher,  relig-iously  concerned  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  and  better  the  condition  of  the  native  Indians; 
in  which  concern  reports  have  paid  that  he  devoted 
much  time  in  travelling.     For  the  history  of  the  original 
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apple  tree,  I  have  had  it  traditionally  from  the  family  of 
Richard  Towiisend's  descciidants,  who  were  deemed  a 
family  of  lirst  rate  respectability. 

Stephen  Townsend,  (g^randson  of  Richard,)  was  an 
elderly  and  amiable  man  m  my  time,  and  owner  of  the 
apple  tree.  I  have  heard  him  relate  that  his  grandfa- 
ther had  been  informed  by  the  Indians,  that  back  in  the 
'country  was  a  great  apple  tree,  where  abundance  of 
Indians  collected  in  the  season  to  live  on  apples— that 
with  Indian  guides  he  undertook  the  journey  throug-h 
the  wilderness  to  pay  them  a  religious  visit.  When  he 
came  there  he  was  surprised  to  see  so  many  Indians. 
There  was  a  spring  of  good  water  near  by,  and  an  apple 
tree  in  an  Indian  clearing,  vastly  larger  tlian  any  he  had 
ever  seen  in  England,  heavily  loaded  witli  larger  and 
better  apples  than  he  had  ever  seen  before — that  his 
ideas  were  to  take  up  a  tract  of  land  there  for  his  de- 
scendants, provided  the  Indians  would  sell  him  what 
was  called  their  good  will,  or  claim  to  their  clearings; 
which  was  then  customary  to  give,  to  support  their 
friendship.  To  that  they  agreed,  (as  to  the  soil,)  but 
no  consideration  would  purchase  their  apple  tree.  Thai 
they  strictly  reserved  to  be  as  free  as  sunshine  to  all  or 
any  who  wanted  apples.  That  part  of  the  contract  the 
Townsend  family  ever  faithfully  observed;  and  Stephen 
Townsend  did  more,  he  supported  a  strong  fence  round 
it  to  keep  cattle  from  the  tailing  apples,  and  used  to  haul 
and  throw  his  buck-wheat  straw  under  the  tree,  to  keep 
such  as  fell  high  from  splitting. 

The  apples  were  very  large  and  flat,  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour, striped,  and  speckled  with  red,  of  a  rich  dehcious 
flavour,  neither  very  sweet  nor  sour,  generally  esteem- 
ed to  this  day,  in  preference  to  any  other.  I  have  a 
g^reat  plenty  of  them  in  my  orchard;  but  I  think  they 
are  depreciated  in  size,  say  one  third;  but  have  not  lost 
their  former  delicious  flavour,  or  luxurious  gi-owth  of 
limbs  and  abundant  beaiing. 

It  is  now  some  months  upwards  of  sixty  years  since  I 
fcut  grafts  off"  the  original  tree,  and  set  them  in  young 
trees,  from  which  grafts  were  brought  hei-e.  I  never 
measured  the  tree,  and  shall  forbear  mentioning  my  idea 
of  the  size  or  quantity  of  apples  that  I  have  seen  under 
itj  lest  I  may  be  thought  extravagant,  I  well  remember 
being  there  when  very  )'oung,  and  a  company  of  the 
better  informed  old  men  were  viewing  it,  and  hearing 
them  say,  that  according  to  the  growth  of  trees,  tliat  ap- 
ple tree  must  be  much  older  than  Columbus. 

Fi'om  whence  the  seed  of  that  apple  tree  came,  or 
when  tha  Indians  cleared  a  field  round  it,  is  in  tlie  dark 
unknown;  it  stood  on  a  poor  thin  gravelly  soil,  and  veri- 
fies the  maxim,  that  temperance  promotes  long  life. 
Thirty-six  or  eight  yeai-s  ago  I  hewd  tliat  venerable  tree 
was  fast  declining.  I  wrote  to  a  confidential  friend  of 
mine,  (near  by, )  that  if  it  died  or  fell  down,  to  saw  it  of^', 
and  count  its  growth,  for  its  age.  His  answer  was,  it 
turned  up  by  the  roots;  that  they  sawed  it  off  and  found 
it  so  hollow,  rotten,  and  inwardly  defective,  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  establish  the  age. 

Another  native  apple  tree  I  may  mention,  I  have  heard 
the  oldest  people  of  my  remeinbi*ance,  say,  that  it  was 
the  practice  whenever  there  was  what  they  called  o-vew 
comer,  for  the  neighbours  to  unite,  go,  and  make  him 
what  they  called  a  beginning,  that  was,  grub,  and  clear 
a  small  piece  of  ground— put  up  a  little  log-house,  and 
cover  it  with  bark,  &c. 

There  came  a  man  from  England  whose  name  was 
George  Hayworth;  his  tract  was  within  two  miles  of 
where  I  was  born.  I  have  heard  some  very  old  men  say 
they  were  at  that  first  grubbing,-  that  tlie  wliole  tract  was 
thick  timber,  no  sign  of  Indian  clearing  to  be  seen. 

While  at  work,  they  found  a  laige  old  apple  tree  in 
the  woods,  overshadowed  with  forest  trees.  Tliey  unit- 
ed, cleared  around  it,  and  made  a  fence,  then  pro- 
nounced it  public  property,  and  as  such  it  was  consider- 
ed in  my  time. 

From  some  ancient  documents  that  I  have  seen,  that 
improvement  was  made  in  the  year  1714.     The  tree  hap- 


pened to  bear  delicious  white  sweet  apples;  more  early 
tlian  any  other  known;  as  the  seeds  are  genei-ally  turn- 
ed brown  in  wheat  harvest.  That  tree,  although  it  grew 
on  a  fertile  soil,  never  assumed  a  free,  lively,  growing 
appearance,  as  I  have  cut  grafts  from  it.  It  died  about 
the  same  time  of  the  Townsend  tree;  also  hollow  and 
rotten. 

If  the  Townsend  apple  have  decreased  in  size,  the 
Harvest  sweets  have  increased,  and  the  trees  grow  iux- 
uriantly. 

Dr.  Darwin  says^  "  grafting  is  the  elongation  of  the 
same  trees."  I  have  the  consolation  of  having  re-elon-^ 
gated  two  species  of  original  American  apple,  indepen- 
dent of  any  seed  or  affinity  with  any  European  apple 
whatever;  and  periiaps  I  may  be  the  only  person  that 
has  preserved  them,  as  I  brought  those  grafts  froirt 
the  place  of  my  nativity.  They  have  had  a  general 
mortality  among  their  apple  trees. 

My  orchards  would  now  afford,  without  doubt,  by  far 
more  grafts  of  both  kinds,  than  will  ever  be  wanted;  and 
I  have  been  sorry,  many  years,  that  I  have  had  no  con- 
veyance to  send  a  box  of  grafts  to  my  venerable  fnert6j 
Col.  Timothy  Pickering. 

I  wish  to  hear  through  the  medium  of  yoar  Farmery 
the  opinion  of  your  antiquarians — were  apples  natives 
of  New-Eiigland? 

Should  life  and  health  periliit  fne  io  ^rite  agttin,'  per- 
haps I  may  show  a  strong  hypothesis,  that  the  apple 
trees  abounded  amongst  the  native  Indians  ift  One  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  perhaps  centuries  before  the  conti- 
nent was  discovered  by  Europeans. 

SAM'L.  PRESTON. 

Sioclcporf,  Pa.  May  30, 1828. 

Penn  in  his  letter,  see  page  433,  does  not  mention  ap 
pie  trees,  as  then  known  to  him  among  the  native  trees. 

MEENESINK,  MINE  HOLES^  &c. 

Extracts  of  Letters  from  Samuel  Preston,  Esq.  to  the 
Editor. 

Im  1787,  the  writer  went  on  his  first  surveying  tour 
into  Northampton  county;  he  was  deputy  under  John 
I.ukens,  surveyor  general,  and  received  from  him  by 
way  of  instructions^  the  following  narrative  respecting 
the  settlement  of  Meenesinfc,  on  the  Delaware  above 
the  Klttany,  or  Blue  Mountains. 

That  the  settlement  was  formed  a  long  time  before  it 
was  known  to  the  government  in  Philadelphia. 

That  when  government  was  informed  of  the  settle- 
ment, they  passed  a  law  in  ^729,  that  any  such  purcha- 
ses of  the  Indians  should  be  void,  and  the  purchasers  in- 
dicted for  forcible  entry  and  detainer ,  according  to  the 
laws  of  England. 

That  in  1730,  they  appointed  an  agent  to  go  and  in- 
vestigate the  facts;  that  the  agent  so  appointed  was  the 
famous  surveyor  Nicholas  Scull,  that  he,  J.  Lukens  was 
then  N.  Scull's  apprentice  to  carry  chain  and  learn  sur- 
veying; that  he  accompanied  K  Scull,-  as  they  both  un- 
derstood, and  could  talk  Indian,  tliey  hired  Indian 
guides,  and  had  a  fatiguing  journey,  there  being  then 
no  white  inhabitants  in  the  upper  part  of  Backs  or 
Northampton  county;  that  they  had  verj'  great  difficulty 
to  lead  their  horses  through  the  Water  Gap  to  Meene- 
sink  Flats  which  were  all  settled  with  Hollanders;  with 
several  they  could  only  be  understood  in  Indian.  At 
the  venerable  Samuel  Depui's,  they  found  great  hospi- 
tality and  plenty  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  J,  Litkena 
said,  the  first  thing  that  struck  his  admiration  was  a 
grove  of  apple  trees,  of  size  far  beyond  any  near  Phila- 
delphia; that  as  N.  Scull  and  himself  examined  the 
banks,  they  were  fully  of  opinion  that  all  those  flats  had 
at  some  very  former  age  been  a  deep  lake  before  the 
river  broke  through  the  mountain,  and  that  the  best  in- 
terpretation they  could  make  of  Meenesink  was  the  water 
is  gone. 
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That  S.  Depue  told  them,  that  when  the  rivers  were 
frozen  he  had  a  good  road  to  Esopus  from  the  Mine 
Holes,  on  tlie  Mime  road,  some  hundred  miles,  that  he 
took,  his  wheat  and  cyder  there  for  salt  and  necessaries, 
and  did  not  appear  to  have  any  knowledge  or  idea  where 
the  river  ran,  Philadelphia  market,  or  being  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Pennsylvania. 

They  were  of  opinion  that  the  first  settlements  of 
Hollanders  in  Meenesink  were  many  years  older  than 
William  Penn's  Charier,  and  as  S.  Depui  had  treated 
them  so  well  they  concluded  to  make  a  eui-vey  of  his 
claim,  in  order  to  befriend  him  if  necessary.  When  they 
began  to  survey  the  Indians  gathered  round ;  an  old 
Indian  laid  his  hand  on  N.  Scull's  shoulder,  and  said, 
"put  up  iron  String,  go  home."  that  they  quit  and  re- 
turned. 

Stockport,  June  6lh,  1828. 

1  had  it  in  charge  from  John  Lukens  to  learn  more 
particulars  respecting  the  Mine  Road  to  Esopus,  &c. 
&c. 

I  found  Nicholas  Depuis,  esq.  (son  of  Samuel)  living 
in  a  spacious  stone  house  in  great  plenty  and  affluence. 
The  old  mine  holes  were  a  few  miles  above  on  the  Jer- 
sey side  the  river  by  the  lower  point  of  Paaquarry  Flat, 
that  the  Meene-sink  settlement  extended  40  miles  or  more 
on  both  sides  the  river.  That  he  had  well  known  the 
Mine  Road  to  Esopus,  and  used  before  lie  opened  the 
boat  channel  through  Foul  Rift  to  drive  on  it  several 
tinjes  every  winter  with  loads  of  wheat  and  cider,  as 
also  did  his  neighbours,  to  purchase  their  salt  and  neces- 
sai'ies  in  Esopus,  having  then  no  other  market  or  know- 
ledge where  the  river  ran  to;  that  after  a  nkvigable  chan- 
nel was  opened  through  Foul  Rifts  they  generally  took 
to  boating,  and  most  of  the  settlement  turned  their  trade 
down  stream  the  mine  road  became  less  and  less  tra- 
velled. 

This  interview  with  the  amiable  Nicholas  Depuis,  esq. 
was  in  the  month  of  June  1787;  he  then  appeared  to 
be  perhaps  about  60  yeai-s  of  age.  I  interrogated  him 
as  to  the  particulars  of  what  he  knew,  as  to  when  and 
by  whom  the /wme  road  was  made,  what  was  the  ore 
they  dug  and  haulled  on  it,  what  was  the  date  and  from 
whence  or  how  came  the  first  settlers  of  Meene-sink  in 
such  great  numbers  as  to  take  up  all  the  fiats  on  both 
sides  the  river  for  40  miles. 

He  could  only  give  traditional  accounts  of  what  he 
had  heard  from  older  people  without  date,  in  substance 
as  follows: 

"That  in  some  former  age  there  came  a  company  of 
Miners  from  Holland,  supposed  from  the  great  labour 
that  had  been  expended  in  making  that  road  about  100 
miles  long,  that  they  were  very  rich,  or  great  people  in 
working  the  two  Mines,  one  on  Delaware  where  the 
mount:.in  nearly  approaches  the  Lower  Point  of  Paa- 
quarry Flat,  the  other  at  the  north  foot  of  same  moun- 
tain, near  half  way  between  Delaware  and  Esopus,  that 
he  ever  understood  abundance  of  ore  had  been  h:iulled 
on  that  road,  but  never  could  learn  whether  it  was  lead 
or  silver. 

That  the  first  settlers  came  from  Holland,  to  seek  a 
place  of  quiet,  being /}6r.sfcu<erf  for  their  religion;  I  be- 
lieve they  were  Arminians,  they  followed  the  Mine  Road 
to  the  large  flats  on  Delaware,  that  smooth  cleared  land 
and  such  an  abundance  of  lar^-e  apple  trees  suited  their 
views,  that  they  honafide  bought  the  ini])rovements  of 
the  native  Indians,  most  of  whom  then  removed  to  Sus- 
quehanna, that  with  such  as  remained,  there  was  peace 
and  friendship  until  the  year  1755." 

1  then  went  to  view  Xht.  Paaquarry  Mine  Holes,  there 
appeared  to  have  been  a  great  abundance  of  labour  done 
there  at  some  former  time,  but  the  mouths  of  these  holes 
were  caved  full  and  overgrown  with  bushes. 

I  concluded  to  myself  if  there  ever  had  been  a  rich 
mine  under  that  mountain',  it  must  be  there  yet,  in  close 
confinement. 
The  other  old  men  that  I  Conversed  with,  gave  their 


traditions  similar  to  Nicholas  Depuis,  and  they  all  ap" 
peared  to  be  the  gi-andsons  of  the  first  settlers,  and  ge- 
nerally very  illiterate  as  to  dates  or  any  thing  relating  to 
chronology. 

In  the  summer  1789  I  began  to  build  on  this  placey 
there  came  two  venerable  gentlemen  on  a  surveying  ex* 
pedition;  they  were  the  late  gen.  James  Clinton,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  late  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  Christopher  Tap- 
pan,  esq.;  he  was  the  clerk  and  recorder  of  Ulster  couni 
ty;  for  many  years  before  they  had  both  been  surveyor's 
under  gen.  Clinton's  father  when  he  was  Surveyor  Ge- 
neral. In  order  to  learn  some  history  from  gentlemen  of 
their  general  knowledge,  I  accompanied  them  in  the 
woods;  they  both  well  knew  the  Mine  Holes,  Mine  Road, 
Sec.  and  as  there  was  no  kind  of  documents  or  records 
thereof,  united  in  opinion  that  it  was  a  work  transacted 
while  the  State  of  New  York  belonged  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Holland,  that  it  fell  to  the  English  in  the  year 
1664,  and  that  the  change  of  government  stopped  th^ 
Mining  business,  and  that  the  road  must  have  been  made 
many  years  before  so  much  digging  could  be  done,  that 
it  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  first  good  road  of 
that  extent  ever  made  in  any  part  of  the  U.  States. 

That  from  the  best  evidence  that  I  have  been  able  td 
obtain,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  Meenesink  was  the 
oldest  European  settlement  of  equal  extent  ever  made 
in  the  territory  afterward  named  Pennsylvania. 

And  these  enterprizing  Arminians  or  followers  of  Hu^ 
go  De  Grotious  by  their  just  and  pacific  conduct  to  th^ 
natives,  so  as  to  maintain  peace  and  friendship  with  them 
for  perhaps  one  hundred  yeai-s,  have  left  a  traditional 
memorial  of  their  virtue  that  time  ought  not  to  obliter-' 
ate.  Samuel  Preston. 

Stockport,  June  14,  1828. 

THE  FIRST  CHARTER 

Of  the   City  of  Philadelphia. 

William  Pexn,  proprietary  and  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania,  Sec.  To  all  to  whom  these  pre- 
sents shall  come,  sends  greeting.  Know  Ye,  That  at  the 
humble  request  of  the  inhabitants  arid  settlers  of  this 
Town  of  Philadtlphia,  being  some  of  the  first  adventu- 
rers and  purchasers  within  the  province,  for  their  en- 
couragement, and  for  the  more  immediate  and  entire 
government  of  the  said  tov\n,  and  better  regxdation  of 
trade  therein,  I  have,  by  virtue  of  the  King's  Letters  Pa- 
tent under  the^Great  Seal  of  England,  erected  the  said 
town  into  a  burrough,  and  by  these  Presents  do  erect 
the  said  town  and  burrough  of  Philadelphia  into  a  City;' 
which  said  city  shall  extend  the  limits  and  bounds  as  it 
is  laid  out  between  Delaware  and  Schuylkill. 

And  I  do  for  me,  my  heii's  and  assig-ns,  grant  and  oi*-' 
dain,  that  the  streets  of  the  said  city  shall  for  ever  con- 
tinue as  they  are  now  laid  out  and  regulated;  and  that 
the  end  of  each  street  extending  into  the  river  Dela- 
ware, shall  be  and  continue  free  for  the  use  and  service: 
of  the  said  city,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  who  may 
improve  the  same  for  the  best  advantage  of  the  city,  and 
build  wharves  so  far  out  into  the  river  there,  as  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  herein  after 
mentioned,  shall  see  meet. 

And  I  do  nominate  Edward SMppen  to  be  the  present 
Mayor,  who  shall  so  continue  until  another  be  chosenj' 
as  is  hereinafter  directed. 

And  I  do  hereby  assign  and  name  Thomas  Story  to 
be  present  Recorder,  to  do  and  execute  all  things  which' 
unto  the  office  of  recorder  of  the  said  city  doth  or  may 
belong. 

And  1  do  appoint  Tliomas  Farmar  to  be  the  presient 
Sheriff,  and  Robert  Asheton  to  be  the  present  Town- 
clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  clerk  of  the  court  and  courts. 

And  I  do  hereby  name,  constitute  and  appoint,  Joshua 
Carpenter,  Griffith  Jones,  Anthony  Morris,  Joseph  Wih 
cox  Nathan  Stanbury,  Charles  Read,  Thomas  Masters, 
and  William  Carter,  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  said 
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city,  to  be  the  present  Aldermen  of  the  said  city  of  Fhi- 
ladelphia. 

And  I  do  also  nominate  and  appoint  John  Parsons^ 
William  Hudson,  TVilliam  Lee,  Nehcmiah  Mien,  Thomas 
Paschal,  junior,  Edward  Smout,  Samuel  Buckley,  James 
Atkinson,  Penfecost  Prague,  Francis  Cook  and  Henry 
Badcocke,  to  he  the  Twelve  present  Common  Council-men 
of  the  said  city. 

And  I  do  by  these  presents,  for  me,  my  heirs  and 
successors,  g'ive,  grant  and  declare,  that  the  saidMayoi-, 
Recorder,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council-men  for  the 
time  being,  and  the}-  which  hereafter  shall  be  Mayor, 
Recorder,  Aldermen  and  Common  Council-men  within 
the  said  city,  and  their  successors  for  ever  hereafter,  be 
and  shall  be,  by  virtue  of  these  Presents,  one  body -cor- 
porate and  politick  in  Deed,  and  by  the  Name  of  the 
Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  province  of  Pennsihania:  And  known  by  the  name 
of  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
one  body  politick  and  corporate  in  Deed  and  in  Name, 
I  do  for  me,  my  heirs  and  successors,  fully  create,  con- 
stitute, and  confirm,  by  these  Presents;  and  that  by  the 
same  name  of  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, they  may  have  perpetual  succession;  and 
that  they  and  their  successors,  by  the  name  of  Ma3'or 
and  Commonalty  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  be  and  at 
all  times  hereafter  shall  be  persons  able  and  capable  in 
law,  to  have,  get,  receive  and  possess  lands  and  tene- 
ments, rents,  liberties,  jurisdictions,  franchises  and  here- 
ditaments, to  them  and  their  successors,  in  fee-simple  or 
for  term  of  life,  lives,  years  or  otherwise,  and  also 
goods,  chattels  and  other  things,  of  what  nature,  kind 
or  quality  soever. 

And  also  to  give,  grant,  let,  sell  and  assign  the  same 
lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  goods,  chattels,  and  to 
do  and  execute  all  other  things  about  the  same,  by  the 
name  aforesaid;  and  also,  that  they  be  and  shall  be  for 
ever  hereafter  persons  able  and  capable  inlaw,  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be  an- 
swered unto,  defend  and  be  defended,  in  all  or  any  the 
courts  and  other  places,  and  before  any  judges,  jus- 
tices, and  other  persons  whatsoever  within  the  said  pro- 
vince, in  all  manner  of  actions,  suits,  complaints,  pleas, 
causes  and  matters  whatsoever,  and  of  what  nature  or 
kind  soever. 

And  that  it  shall  and  may  he  lawful  to  and  for  the  said 
Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  said  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  their  successors,  forever  hereafter,  to  have  and  use 
one  common  seal  for  the  sealing  of  all  businesses  touch- 
ing the  said  corporation,  and  the  same  from  time  to  time 
at  their  will  and  pleasure  to  change  or  alter. 

And  I  do  for  me,  my  heirs  and  successors,  give,  and 
by  these  Presents  grant  full  power  and  authority  tmto 
the  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Common  council  of  the  said 
city  of  Philadelphia,  or  any  Jive  or  more  of  the  Alder- 
men, and  77ine  or  more  of  the  Common  Council-men, 
the  Ma3'or  and  Recorder  for  the  time  being,  or  either  of 
them,  being  present,  on  tlie  first  Third  Day  of  the  week, 
in  the  Eighth  month  yearly  for  ever  licreafter,  publickly 
to  meet  at  a  convenient  room  or  place  within  the  said 
city,  to  be  by  them  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and 
then  and  there  nominee,  elect  and  choose  one  of  the 
Aldermen  to  be  Mayor  for  that  ensuing  year.  And  also 
to  add  to  the  number  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Coun- 
cil-men, such  and  so  many  of  those,  that  by  virtue  of 
these  Presents  shall  be  admitted  Freemen  of  the  said 
city  from  time  to  time,  as  they  the  said  Mayor,  Alder- 
men and  Common  Council  shall  see  occasion. 

And  that  such  person  who  sludl  be  so  elected  Mayor 
as  aforesaid,  shall,  within  three  days  next  after  sucli  elec- 
tion, be  presented  before  the  governor  of  tliis  pi-ovince, 
or  his  deputy  for  the  time  being,  and  tliore  shall  sub- 
scribe the  declarations  and  profession  of  his  Christian 
belief,  according  to  the  late  act  of  parliament  made  in 
the  First  year  of  King  William's  reign,  entitled,  An  Jet 
for  exempting  their  Majesties  Subjects,  dissenting  from  the 
Church  cf  England,  from  the  Penalties  of  certain  Laws,- 
No.  28. 


and  then  and  tliere  the  Mayor  so  presented,  shall  make 
his  solem  affirmation  and  engagement  for  the  due  execu- 
tion of  his  oflice. 

And  that  the  Recorder,  Sheriff,  Aldermen  and  Com- 
mon Council-men,  and  all  other  ofiicers  of  the  said  city, 
before  they  or  any  of  them  shall  be  admitted  to  execute 
their  respective  offices,  sIihII  make  and  subscribe  the 
said  declarations  and  proit-sslon  aforesaid  before  the 
Mayor  for  the  time  being,  and  at  the  same  time  shall  be 
attested  for  the  due  execution  of  their  offices  respec- 
tively; which  declarations,  promises  ajd  attestations, 
the  Mayor  of  the  said  cit}'  for  the  time  being,  is  hereby 
impowered  to  take  and  adm.inister  accordingly. 

And  that  the  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Aldermen  of  tlie 
said  city  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  Justices  of  Oj'er  and  Terminer;  and  are 
hereby  impowered  to  act  within  the  said  city  an(,l  liber- 
ties thereof  accordingly,  as  fully  and  amjdy  as  any  Jus- 
tice or  Justices  of  the  Peace  or  Oyer  and  Terminer,  can 
or  may  do  within  the  said  province. 

And  that  they  or  any  four  or  more  of  them  (whereof 
the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  said  city  for  the  time  be- 
ing shall  be  two)  shall  and  may  for  ever  hereafter  have 
power  and  authority,  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  to  hear 
and  enquire  into  all  and  all  manner  of  treasons,  murders, 
manslaughters,  and  all  manner  of  felonies  and  other 
crimes  and  offencts,  capital  and  criminal,  whatsoever, 
according  to  the  laws  of  this  province  and  of  the  King- 
dom of  England,  with  power  also  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  petty  larcenies,  routs,  riots,  unlawful  assem- 
blies; and  to  try  and  punish  all  persons  that  shall  be 
convicted  for  drunkenness,  swearing,  scolding,  breaking 
the  peace,  or  such  like  offences,  w  liich  are  by  the  laws 
of  this  province  to  be  punished  by  fine,  imprisonment  or 
whipping;  with  power  also  to  award  process  against  all 
rioters  and  breakers  of  the  peace,  and  to  bind  them,  and 
all  other  offenders  and  persons  of  evil  fame,  to  the  peace 
or  good  behaviour,  as  any  Justice  or  Justices  of  the 
peace  can  do,  without  being  accountable  to  me  or  my 
heirs,  for  any  fines  or  amerciaments  to  be  imposed  for 
the  said  offences  or  any  of  them. 

And  I  do  hereby  impower  tliem  or  any  four  of  tliem 
(wliereofthe  Mayor  and  Recorder  for  the  time  being 
shall  be  two)  with  the  city  sheriff  and  town  clerk,  to  hold 
and  keep  a  court  of  record  quarterly,  or  oitener,  if  {liey 
see  occasion,  for  the  enquiring,  hearing  and  determining 
of  the  pleas  and  matters  aforesaid:  and  upon  their  own 
view,  or  after  a  legal  procedure  in  some  of  those  courts, 
to  cause  all  nuisances  and  encroachments  in  the  streets 
of  the  suid  city  to  be  removed,  and  punish  the  parties 
concerned,  as  the  laws  and  usage  in  such  cases  shall  re- 
quire. 

And  I  do  by  these  presents  assign  and  appoint,  that 
the  present  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Aldermen  herein  be- 
fore mentioned,  be  the  present  Justices  of  the  peace, 
and  Oyer  and  Terminer,  within  the  said  city;  and  that 
they  and  all  others  tliat  shall  be  ^'ayors.  Recorders  and 
Aldermen  of  the  said  city  for  the  time  being,  shall  have 
full  power  and  authority,  and  are  hereby  impowered 
and  authorized,  without  any  further  or  other  commis- 
sion, to  be  Justices  of  the  peace,  and  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner, within  the  said  city  for  ever;  and  shall  also  be 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  shall 
be  of  the  quorum  of  the  Justices  of  tlie  county  courts. 
Quarter  Sessions,  Over  and  Terminer,  and  Goal  Delive- 
ry in  the  said  county  of  Philadelphia,-  and  shall  have 
full  power  to  award  process,  bind  to  the  peace  or  belia- 
viour,  or  commit  to  prison,  for  any  matter  or  cause  aris- 
ing without  tlie  said  city  and  within  the  body  of  the 
r.foresa'd  county,  as  occasion  shall  require;  and  to  cause 
Calenders  to  be  made  of  such  prisoners,  which,  together 
with  all  rcc(^gni/ances  and  examinations  taken  before 
tliem  for  or  concerning  any  matter  or  cause  not  deter- 
minable by  them,  shall  be  duly  returned  to  the  Judges 
or  Justices  of  the  said  county,  in  their  respective  courts 
where  the  same  shall  be  cognizable.  And  that  it  may 
be  lawful  io  and  for  the  said  Mayor  and  commonalty  and 
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their  successors,  when  they  see  occasion,  to  erect  a  goal 
or  prison  and  court  house  within  tlie  said  city. 

And  that  the  mayor  and  recorder  for  the  time  being, 
shall  have,  and  by  these  Presents  have  power  to  take 
recognizance  of  debts  there,  according  to  llie  statute  of 
merchants,  and  of  action  burnel;  and  to  use  ai)d  affix 
the  common  seal  thereupon,  and  to  all  certificates  con- 
cerning the  same. 

And  that  it  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  mayor  of  the  said 
city  for  the  time  being,  forever  hereafter  to  nominate, 
and  from  time  to  time  appoint  the  clerk  of  the  market, 
who  shall  have  assize  of  bread,  wine,  beer,  wood  and 
other  things,-  and  to  do,  execute  and  perform  all  things 
belonging  to  the  clerk  of  the  market  within  the  said  city. 

And  I  will  that  the  coroners  to  be  chosen  by  the  coun- 
ty of  Philadelphia  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  coroners 
of  the  said  city  and  Liberties  thereof;  but  that  the  free- 
men and  inhabitants  of  the  said  city  shall  from  time  to 
time,  as  often  as  occasion  be^  have  equal  liberty  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  county,  to  recommend  or  choose 
persons  to  serve  in  the  respective  capacities  of  coroners 
and  sheriffs  for  the  county  of  Philadelphia^  who  shall 
reside  within  the  said  city. 

And  the  sheriff  of  the  said  city  and  county  for  the 
time  being,  shall  be  the  water  bailiff,  who  shall  and  may 
execute  and  perform  all  things  belonging  to  the  office 
of  water  bailiff  upon  Delaware  river,  and  all  other  navi- 
gable rivers  and  creeks  within  the  said  province. 

And  in  case  the  mayor  of  the  city  for  the  time  being, 
shall,  during  the  time  of  his  mayoralty,  misbehave  him- 
self, or  misgovern  in  that  office,  I  do  hereby  empower 
the  recorder,  aldermen  and  common  council-men,  or 
Jive  of  the  aldermen  and  nine  of  the  common  council- 
men  of  the  said  city  of  Philadelphia  for  the  time  being, 
to  remove  such  mayor  from  his  office  of  mayoralty;  and 
in  such  case,  or  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  said  mayor 
for  the  time  being,  that  then  another  fit  person  shall, 
within  ybiir  days  next  after  such  death  or  removal,  be 
chosen  in  manner  as  is  above  directed  for  electing  of 
mayor's  in  the  place  of  him  so  dead  or  removed.  And 
lest  there  should  be  a  failure  of  justice  or  government 
in  the  said  city,  in  such  interval,  I  do  hei'eby  appoint 
that  the  eldest  alderman  for  the  time  being,  shall  take 
upon  him  the  office  of  a  mayor  there,  and  shall  exercise 
the  same  till  another  mayor  be  chosen  as  aforesaid;  and 
in  case  of  the  disability  of  such  eldest  alderman,  then 
the  next  in  seniority  shall  take  upon  him  the  said  office 
of  mayor,  to  exercise  the  same  as  aforesaid. 

And  in  case  the  recorder,  or  any  of  the  aldermen  or 
common  council-men  of,  or  belonging  to  the  said  city, 
for  the  time  being,  shall  misbehave,  him  or  themselves  in 
their  I'espective  offices  and  places,  they  shall  be  remov- 
ed, and  others  chosen  in  their  stead  in  manner  folfowing: 
that  is  to  say.  The  recorder  for  the  time  being  may  be 
removed  (for  his  mebehaviour)  by  the  mayor,  and  two 
thirds  of  the  aldermen  and  common  council-men  respec- 
tively; and  in  case  of  such  removal  or  of  the  death  of 
the  recorder,  tlien  to  choose  another  fit  person  skilled  in 
the  law,  to  be  the  recorder  there,  and  so  to  continue 
during  pleasure,  as  aforesaid.  And  the  alderman  so 
misbehaving  himself,  may  be  removed  by  the  mayor,  re- 
corder, and  nine  of  the  aldermen  and  common  council- 
men;  and  in  case  of  such  removal  or  death,  then  within 
four  days  after,  to  choose  a  fit  person  or  persons  t-o  sup- 
ply such  vacancies;  and  the  common  council-men,  con- 
stables, and  clerk  of  the  market,  for  misbehaviour,  shall 
be  removed  and  others  chosen,  as  is  directed  in  the  case 
of  aldermen.  And  I  do  also  for  me  and  my  successors, 
by  these  Presents,  grant  to  the  said  mayor  and  common- 
alty, and  their  successors,  that  if  any  of  the  citizens  of 
the  said  city,  shall  be  hereafter  nominated,  elected  and 
chosen  to  the  office  of  mayor,  aldermen  and  common 
council-men  as  aforesaid,  and  iiaving  notice  of  his  or 
their  election,  shall  refuse  to  undertake  and  execute  that 
office  to  which  he  is  so  chosen,  that  then  and  so  often 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  mayor,  recorder,  al- 
dermen and  common  council-men,  or  the  major  part  of 


the  aldermen  and  common  council-men  for  the  time 
being,  according  to  their  discretion,  to  impose  sued 
moderate  fines  upon  such  refusers,  so  as  the  mayor's 
fine  exceed  not  forty  pounds,  the  alderman's  ^ve  and 
Ihirty  pounds,  and  common  council-men  twenty  poundsf 
and  other  officers  proportionably,  to  be  levied  by  dis- 
tress and  sale,  by  warrant  under  the  common  seal,  or  by 
other  lawful  ways,  to  the  use  of  the  said  corporatios. 
And  in  such  cases  it  shall  be  lawful  to  choose  ofhefs  to 
supply  the  defects  of  such  refusers,  in  manner  as  ia  abo»e 
directed  for  elections. 

And  tha^  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the 
mayor,  recorder,  and  at  least  three  aldermen  for  the  time 
being,  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  they  shall  find  oc- 
casion, to  summon  a  common  council  of  the  city. 

And  that  no  assembly  or  meeting  of  the  said  citizens 
shall  be  deemed  or  accounted  a  common  council,-  unlfess' 
the  said  mayor  and  recorder,  and  at  least  three  of  the  xl- 
dermen  for  the  time  being,  and  77ine  of  the  common 
council  men  be  present. 

And  also,  that  the  said  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen  and 
common  council-men  for  the  time  being,  from  time  to 
time,  at  their  common  council,  shall  have  power  to  ad- 
mit such  and  so  many  freemen  into  their  corporation  and 
society  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

And  to  make  (and  they  may  make,  ordain,  constitute 
and  establish)  such  and  so  many  good  and  reasonable 
laws,  ordinances  and  constitutions  (not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  England  and  this  Government)  as  to  the 
greater  part  of  them  a;t  such  common  council  assem- 
bled (where  the  mayor  and  recorder  for  the  time  being, 
are  to  be  always  present)  shall  seem  necessary  and  con- 
venient for  the  government  of  the  said  city. 

And  the  same  ki\rs,  ordinances,  orders  and  constitu- 
tions, so  to  be  made,  to  put  in  use  and  execution  accord- 
ingly, by  the  proper  officers  of  the  said  city;  and  at 
tueir  pleasure  to  revoke,  alter  and  make  anew,  as  occa- 
sion shall  require. 

And  also,  to  impose  such  mulcts  and  Amerciaments 
upon  the  breakers  of  such  laws  and  ordinances,  as  by 
them  in  their  discretion  shall  be  thought  reasonable; 
which  mulcts,  as  also  all  other  fines  and  amerciaments 
to  be  set  or  imposed  by  virtue  of  the  powers  granted, 
shall  be  levied  as  above,  is  directed  in  case  of  fines,  to 
the  use  of  the  said  corporation,  without  rendering  any 
account  thereof  to  mcj  my  heirs  and  successors;  with 
power  to  the  common  council  aforesaid,  to  mitigate,  re- 
mit or  release  such  fines  and  mulcts,  upon  the  submis- 
sion of  the  parties.  Provided  always.  That  no  persoi* 
or  persons  hereafter  shall  have  right  of  electing  or  being- 
elected,  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  to  any  office  or 
place,  judicial  or  ministerial,  nor  shali  be  admitted  free- 
men of  the  said  citj'',  unless  they  be  free  denizens  of 
this  province,  and  are  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or 
upwards,  and  are  inhabitants  of  the  said  city,  and  have 
an  estate  of  inheritance  or  freehold  therein,  or  are  worth 
fifty  pounds  in  money  or  ether  stock,  and  have  been  re- 
sident in  the  said  city  for  the  space  of  tivo  years,  or  shall 
purchase  their  freedom  of  the  mayor  and  commonalty 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  aforesaid. 

And  I  do  further  grant  to  the  said  mayor  and  common- 
alty of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  that  they  and  their  succes- 
sors shall  and  may  forever  hereafter  hold  and  keep  with- 
in the  said  city,  in  every  week  of  the  year,  two  market 
days,  the  one  upon  i\\e  fourth  day  of  the  week,  and  the 
other  upon  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  in  such  place  or 
places,  as  is,  shall,  or  may  be  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
by  the  said  commonalty  or  theirsuccessorsfromtimc  to 
time.- 

And  also  two  fairs  therein  every  year,  the  one  of  them 
to  begin  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  third  month,  called 
May,  yearly^  and  so  to  be  held  in  and  about  the  market- 
place,  and  continue  for  that  day,  and  two  days  next  follow- 
ing; and  the  other  of  the  said  fairs  to  be  held  in  the  afore- 
said place  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  ninth  month  year- 
ly, and  for  two  days  next  after. 

And  I  do  for  me,  my  heirs  and  assigns,  by  virtuic  of 
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the  KJng^s  Letters  Patent,  make,  erect  and  constitute 
the  said  city  of  l^hiladelphia,  to  be  a  port  or  harbour  for 
discharg'ing'  and  unlading-  of  g-oods  and  mercliaudize 
oat  of  ships,  boats,  and  other  vessels;  and  for  lading  and 
shipping'  them  in  or  upon  such  and  so  many  places, 
keys  and  whar^  there,  as  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common  couicil  of  the  said  city  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  though'  most  expedient  for  the  accommodation  and 
service  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  in  the  manag-ement 
of  the  king's  affairs  and  preservation  of  his  duties,  as 
well  as  for  conveniency  of  trade. 

And  I  do  ordain  and  declare,  that  the  said  port  or 
harbour  shall  be  called  the  Port  of  PhUudelphiay  and 
shall  extend  and  be  counted  to  extend  into  all  such 
creeks,  rivers  and  places  within  this  province,  and  shall 
have  so  many  wharfs,  keys,  landing  places  and  members 
Jjelonging  thereto,  for  landing  and  shipping- of  fj^oods,  as 
the  said  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  for  the 
time  being-,  with  the  approbation  of  the  chief  officer  or 
officers  of  the  King's  Customs,  shall  from  time  to  time 
think  fit  to  appoint. 

And  I  do  also  ordain  that  the  landing"  places  now  and 
heretofore  used  at  the  Penny-pot-house  and  Blue  An- 
chor, saving  to  all  persons  their  just  legal  rights  and  proper- 
ties in  the  land  so  to  be  open,  as  also  the  swamp  between 
JBud's  buildings,  and  the  Society-Hill,  shall  be  left  open 
and  common  for  the  use  and  service  of  the  said  city  and 
all  others  with  liberty  to  dig  docks  and  make  harbours 
for  ships  and  vessels  in  all  or  any  part  of  the  said  swamp. 

And  I  do  hereby  grant,  that  all  the  vacant  land  within 
the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  said  city,  shall  remain  open 
as  a  free  common  of  pasture,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  said  city,  until  the  same  shall  be  gradually 
taken  in,  in  order  to  build  or  im'prove  thereon,  and  not 
otherwise.  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  debar  me  or  my  heirs  in  time  to  come,  from 
fencing-  in  all  the  vacant  lands  that  lie  between  Center- 
meeting-house,  and  the  Schuylkill;  which  I  intend  shall 
be  divided  from  the  land  by  me  allotted  for  Delaware 
side,  by  a  straight  line  along  the  Broad  street,  froii^  Ed- 
ward Shippen' s  land  throug-h  the  Center-^({\\ave  by  Dan- 
iel Pegg's  land:  nor  shall  the  fenciqg  or  taking-  in  of  any 
of  the  streets,  happening  to  be  within  that  inclosure  on 
Schuylkill,  be  deemed  or  adjudged  to  be  an  encroach- 
ment, where  it  shall  not  interfere  or  stop  any  of  the 
streets  or  passages  leading  to  any  of  the  houses  built  or 
to  be  built  on  that  side,  any  thing  herein  contained  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

And  I  do  grant,  that  this  present  charter  shall  in  all 
cases  of  law  and  equity  be  construed  and  taken  most 
favourably  and  beneficially  for  the  said  corporation. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and 
caused  my  great  seal  to  be  affixed.  Dated  at  Phi- 
ladelphia^ the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  October,  Anno 
Domini  orje  thousand  seven  hundred  and  one,  andinthe 
thirteenth  year  of  the  reigii  of  King  William  the  Third 
over  England,  &c.  &c.  the  one  and  twentieth  yeai-  of 
my  government. 

WILLIAM  PENN. 

LETTER  FROM  WM.  PKNN  TO  THE  COUNCIL. 

From  the  Recorda  of  Council. 

Friestds — I  heartily  wish  you  all  well,  and  beseech 
God  to  guide  you  in  the  ways  of  righteousness  and 
peace.  I  have  thought  fitt  upon  my  further  stop  in  these 
parts  to  throw  all  into  your  hands  that  }ou  may  all  see 
the  confidence  I  have  in  you,  and  the  desire  I  have  to 
give  you  all  possible  contentment.  I  doe  earnestly  press 
your  constant  attendance  iipon  yc  Governm'nt.  and  j  e 
Diligent  persuit  of  peace  and  Vertue  and  God  Almighty 
Strengthen  your  hands  in  so  good  a  work. 

I  also  Recommend  to  you  tlic  pcrticular  DiscipHne  of 
that  Towne  you  meet  in  that  Sobriety  and  Gr.avilie  be 
maintained  and  Authority  kept  in  Respect. 

As  it  comes  in  your  Way  Countenance  my  Officers  in 
Collecting  my  small  Revenue. 


Lett  ye  Laws  you  pass  hold  so  long  only  as  I  shall  not 
declare  my  Dissent  that  so  my  share  may  not  be  exclu- 
ded, or  I  finally  Concluded  without  my  notice,  in  fine 
lett  them  be  Confinnable  by  me  as  you  will  see  by  ye 
Commission  I  left  when  I  left  the  Province. 

And  if  you  desire  a  Depty.  Gover'r  rather  name  three 
or  five  and  I  shall  name  one  of  them  so  as  you  consider 
of  a  comfortable  substance,*  that  ye  Governmt.  may 
not  go  a  begging.  I  do  not  this  to  be  a  binding  presi- 
dent but  to  give  you  and  ye  People  you  represent  the 
fullest  pledges  I  am  able  at  this  Distance  of  my  regaid 
to  them,  Whatever  you  do,  I  desire,  beseech,  and 
charge  you  all  to  avoyd  factions  and  parties,  Whisper- 
ings and  Reportings,  and  all  Animosities,  that  putting 
your  common  Shoulder  to  ye  Publick  work  you  may  have 
the  Reward  of  good  men  and  Patriots,  and  so  I  bid  you 
heartily  Fairewell.  Given  at  London  this  12th  of  ye  6th 
mo  1689. 

W.  PENN. 

W.  P.  P.  G. 

To  my  Trusty  and  well 
beloved  Friends  ye  Provinciall  Coun- 
cill  at  Philadelphia  in  Penn- 

silvania. 

Instructions  for  Lt.  Governor  Blackwell  or  whome  else  it 
may  concern: 

First,  That  things  be  transacted  in  my  name  vizt:  ab- 
solute Proprietary  of  Pennsilvania  (provided  it  agrees 
with  our  Charter  and  Laws  as  1  think  it  does)  &c. 

3,  That  all  Commissions  signed  by  me  and  sealed  here 
with  ye  Lesser  Seal  be  taken  for  sufficient  warrt's  and 
Directions  for  passing  them  under  ye  broad  seal  without 
any  other  Instrument  of  Authority. 

3.  To  Collect  ye  Laws  that  are  in  being  and  send 
them  over  to  me  in  a  stltch'd  book  by  ye  >^'y  first  op- 
portunity which  I  have  so  of\en  &  so  much  in  v^n  desired. 

4.  To  be  careful!  that  speedy  as  well  as  through  and 
Impartiall  Justice  be  done,  virtue  in  all  cherisht,  and 
vice  in  all  punisht. 

5.  That  Fines  be  in  proportion  both  of  the  fault  and 
ability  of  ye  party  yt  so  they  may  be  paid. 

6.  That  Fewds  between  perswasions  or  Nations  or 
Counties  be  suppressed  and  extingxushed,  if  any  be,  and 
if  none  that  by  a  good  conduct  they  may  be  prevented. 

7.  That  ye  Widdows  Orphans  and  Absent  may  be 
perticularly  regarded  in  their  Right,  for  theu*  Cry  will 
be  loudest  in  all  eares,  but  by  absent  I  mean  such  as  are 
so  by  necessity. 

8.  To  countenance  3'e  Commrs.  of  Propriety  where 
Land  is  unseated  or  people  are  vnruly  in  their  settle- 
ments, or  comply  not  with  reasonable  obligations  about 
bounds,  banks.  Timber,  &.c.  for  though  wee  came  to  a 
wilderness,  it  was  not  that  wee  should  Continue  it  so. 

9.  That  ye  Sheriffs  of  ye  Respective  counties,  be 
charged  with  the  Receipt  of  my  Rents,  fines  &c.  as  they 
doe  in  England  and  give  Security  to  ye  Receiver  Gene- 
rail  for  ye  same. 

10.  To  have  a  Spcciall  Care  that  Sheriffs  and  clarks 
of  yc  peace  Impose  not  upon  ye  People,  and  that  ye 
magistrates  live  peaceably  and  soberly,  for  I  would  not 
endure  one  loose  or  litigious  person  in  Autliority;  Lett 
them  be  men  haveing  some  fear  of  God,  and  hateing 
covcteousiiess,  whatever  be  their  perswasions;  to  em- 
ploy others,  is  to  prophane  an  ordinance  of  God. 

11.  That  Care  be  taken  of  ye  Roads  and  Highways 
in  ye  Country  that  they  may  be  straight  and  commo- 
dious for  travellers,  for  I  understand  tJicy  are  turned 
about  by  ye  planters,  which  is  a  mischief  yt  must  not  be 
endured. 

12.  Rule  ye  meek  meekly,  and  those  that  will  not  so 
be  ruled  rule  with  Authority.  And  God  Almighty  pros- 
per all  I'.onest  atul  prudrnt  Endeavoure. 

Lastly,  Consider  by  what  means  or  methods  ye  good 
and  prosperity  of  ye  Plantation  may  be  promoted,  and 
what  I^aws  in  being  are  unnecessary   or  defective  and 

*  I  suppose  it  should  be  Subsistence. 
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what  are  ivantinfr,  and  in  Each  particular  hereof  Let- 
me  liave  advice  as  distinctly  and  as  specdih'  as  r    y  be. 
Given  at  London  ye  25tli  day  of  ye  7th  mo.  1689. 
was  signed  WM.  PENN. 

*2  Letter  from  the  Governor  of  Pennsyhania  1o  the  Loi-ds 
Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Flantafions. 

•'Mr  LoHDs, 

The  regard  your  lordships  have  shown  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  majesty's  colonies  on  thiji  continent,  by  giving- 
them  an  opportiinity  of  representing  what  may  be  fur- 
ther necessar>-  for  their  encouragement  in  raising  naval 
•tores,  and  other  commodities  fit  for  Britain,  deserves 
very  particular  acknowledgments,  and  I  am  in  behalf  of 
this  province  to  make  theirs  to  your  lordships  on  this 
occasion. 

Your  secretar}''s  letter  on  this  subject,  v.'ith  its  dupli- 
cate, did  not  reach  my  hands  till  the  latter  end  of  last 
month,  and  before  I  proceed  to  answer  it  by  this  first 
conveyance  that  has  since  offered  for  London,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  observe  to  your  lordships,  that  it  is  the 
whole  study  of  the  merchants  here  to  contrive  ways  for 
making  returns  to  Britain  to  pay  for  those  great  quanti- 
ties of  their  manufactures  that  are  daily  brought  hither, 
and  it  is  not  without  the  utmost  difiiculty  that  they  are 
able  to  accomplish  it;  whatever  encouragements  there- 
fore are  given  for  such  commodities  as  this  country  is 
capable  of  producing,  fit  for  returns  directly  to  Britain, 
will  manifestly  tend  to  increase  our  Importations  from 
thence. 

Of  naval  stores,  my  lords,  this  province  produces 
those  two  valuable  commodities,  hemp  and  iron.  The 
first  has  not  as  yet  been  raised  in  any  great  quantities, 
the  price  of  labour  being  high,  though  many  are  go- 
ing upon  it;  but  as  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  fit 
for  that  produce,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  continuance  of 
the  same  bounty  now  given  may  in  time,  when  wages 
are  lowered  by  the  number  of  inhabitants,  ena.ble  us  to 
make  considerable  returns  in  it. 

As  to  iron,  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  what  is  pro- 
duced here  is  as  fine  and  good  as  any  whatsoever,  but 
the  gi'eat  expense  that  attends  works  of  that  kind,  in  a 
country  where  labour  is  so  dear,  has  given  no  small 
damp  to  these  undertakings:  on  a  suitable  encourage- 
ment, I  am  persuaded,  tliat  this  province,  and  some  of 
the  adjacent  colonies,  may  be  able  to  import  such  quan- 
tities of  pig  metal  and  bar  iron,  as  may  very  greatly 
abate  the  necessity  Britain  has  hitherto  lain  under  of 
supplying  itself  therewith  on  disadvantageous  terms 
from  foreign  nations. 

Flax  is  likewise  found  to  agree  so  well  with  op.r  soil, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  a  very  considerable  pro- 
gress may  soon  be  made  in  this  commodity,  of  which 
great  quantities  are  imported  from  other  nations  into 
Britain,  and  your  lordships  are  so  sensible  of  the  con- 
stant demand  there  is  for  it,  that  if  large  supplies  can  be 
fui-nished  by  his  majesty's  colonies,  no  manufacture  may 
better  deserve  an  encouragement,  or  contribute  more  to 
discharge  the  debt  incurred  by  the  importation  of  Bri- 
tish goods. 

The  mulberry  tree  is  likewise  so  natural  to  our  soil, 
growing  wild  in  tlie  rich  lands,and  the  silk  worm  thrives 
so  well,  that  there  is  a  distant  prospect  of  some  advances 
towards  a  silk  manufacture,  which  as  it  affords  employ- 
ment for  the  weakest  hands,  would  be  of  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage. Some  amongst  us  have  shown  how  practica- 
ble a  design  of  this  kind  is  by  making  some  small  quan- 
tities, not  inferior,  as  I  am  informed,  in  goodness  and 
fineness  to  the  best  from  France  or  Italy,  but  persons 
are  wanting  to  lead  us  into  the  way  of  winding  it  from 
the  balls,  which  1  understand  to  be  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  work:  but  as  in  time  this  difficulty  may  be 
surmounted,  I  c;uiiiot  but  recommend  likewise  a  m:^iu- 
facture  of  this  kind,  as  deserving  the  greatest  encour- 
agement, since  by  the  promotinglt  a  valuable  addition 
may  be  made  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain. 


There  have  been  likewise  some  small  essays  towards 
nVaking  pot  ashes,  and  from  wliatl  have  both  heardand 
seen,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  a  design  of  this 
kind  may,  with  industiy,  if  encouraged,  be  considerably 
adv.anccd. 

What  may  be  proper  to  be  proposed  as  encourage- 
ments, on  all  or  any  of  those  commodities  I  have  menr 
tioned,  must  be  left  entirely  to  your  lordships,  whose 
great  knowledge  of  the  general  trading  interest  of  Bri- 
tain, and  of  the  balance  of  trade  between  that  kingdom 
and  those  nations  from  whence  such  merchandizes  are 
brought,  enables  your  lordships  to  judge  in  this  particu- 
lar more  clearly  what  may  best  conduce  to  the  benefit 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  good  of  its  colonies. 

1  beg  leave  to  acquaint  your  lordships,  that  the  cIt; 
cumstances  of  this  province  are  so  little  varied  from 
what  they  were  in  the  year  1731,  when  I  rettirned  an 
answer  to  the  queries  then  sent  me,  that  any  alteration 
in  that  answer  appears  at  this  time  unnecessary.  I  am 
with  esteem, 

My  Lords, 

Your  Lordships, 

Most  obedient  humble  servant, 

P.   GORDON. 

Minutes  of  Cou7icil,  lib.  I.  October  ol,  1734. 


IXDTAN    TREATT. 

We  Widaagh,  alias  Orytyagh  and  Auddggy-juntquagh 
Kings  or  Sachemas  of  the  Susquehannah  Indians,  and  of 
the  river  under  that  name,  and  lands  on  both  sides 
thereof,  doe  declare,  that  for  and  inconsideration  of  a 
parcel  of  Entflish  goods  unto  us  giver,  by  our  friend  and 
brother  William  Penn,  proprietary  and  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  also  in  consideration  of  tlie  former 
much  greater  costs  and  charges  the  said  William  Penn 
hath  been  at  in  treating  about  and  purcliasing  the  same, 
we  doe  hereby  .sfive,  grant  and  confirm  unto  the  said 
AVilliam  Penn,  all  the  said  river  Susquehannah  and  all 
the  islands  tlierein,  and  ail  the  lands  shuate,  lying  and 
being  upon  both  sides  of  the  said  river,  and  next  adjoin- 
ing to  the  same,  extending  to  the  utmost  confines  of  the 
lands  which  are  or  formerly  were  the  riglit  of  the  peo- 
ple or  nation  called  the  Susquehannah  Indians,  or  by 
what  name  soever  they  were  called  or  known,  and  also 
all  lakeSj,  rivers,  rivulets,  fountains,  streams,  trees,  wooda 
underwoods,  mines  royal  and  other  mines,  mineral  quar- 
ries, hawkings,  huntmgs,  fishings,  fowlings  and  othei* 
royalties,  privileges  and  powers  whatsoever  to  them  or 
any  of  them  belonging,  or  by  them  enjoyed,  as  fully  and 
amply  in  all  respects  as  we  or  any  of  our  ancestors  have, 
could,  might  or  ought  to  have  had,  held  or  enjoyed:  and 
also  all  the  right,  title,  interest,  possession,  claim  and 
demand  which  we  or  any  of  us,  or  the  said  nation,  or 
any  in  right  of  the  same  have  or  hereafter  can  or  may 
claim  to  have  in  the  same.  And  we  do  hereby  ratify  and 
confirm  unto  the  said  William  Penn  the  bargain  and  sale 
of  the  said  lands  made  unto  Col.  Thomas  Dongan  now 
Earl  of  Limerick  and  formerly  governor  of  New  York, 
whose  deed  of  sale  lo  the  said  Gov.  Penn  we  have  seen. 
To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  river,  land  and  premises 
hereby  granted  and  confirmed,  with  their  and  every  of 
their  rights,  members  and  appurtenances,  unto  the  said 
William  Penn,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  In  witness 
whereof  we  have  for  ourselves  and  nation  hereunto  sett 
our  hands  and  seals,  the  thirteenth  day  of  September 

1700.  his 

WIDAAGH. X  ORYTYAGH, 
mark. 

his 
ANDAGGY  X  JUNKQUAGH, 
mark. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

Edw.  Antill  David  Powel 

L.  S.         Hen.  Tregeny  James  Logan 

Edward  Singleton. 

Min.  Coun.  Aug.  2,  1735.  *. 
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INDIAN  SPEECHES. 

[A  Treaty  with  the  Indians  of  tlie  six  nations  was  held 
at  Lancaster,  at  which  were  present  Governor  Thomas, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Commissioners  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  The  Jn'dians  conceived  that  Virginia  and 
Maryland  had  encroached  upon  their  lands,  purticiihirly 
upon  the  Potowmack,  (by  them  callcl  f  l.ongorontas) 
which  foraierly  belonged  to  tlie  Susqnchannah  Indians, 
but  were  now  claimed  by  the  Six  Nations  by  right  of 
.conquest.  One  of  the  Maryland  commissioners,  in  ex- 
plaining to  the  Indians  the  right  that  province  had  to 
those  lands,  said,  ■"  Our  great  king  of  England  and  his 
subjects  have  always  possessed  the  province  of  Mary- 
land, free  and  undisturbed  from  any  claim  of  tlie  six  na- 
tions for  above  100  years  past,  and  your  not  saying  any 
thing  to  us  before,  convinces  us  that  you  thought  you 
had  no  pretence  to  any  lands  in  Maryland;  nor  can  we 
yet  find  out  to  what  lands,  or  under  what  title  you  make 
your  claim." — To  which  Canassatego,  an  Onoudago 
chief,  replied  as  follows.] 

•'  Brother,  the  Governor  of  Maryland, 

When  you  mentioned  the  affair  of  the  land  yesterday, 
^vou  went  back  to  old  times,  and  told  us  }ou  had  been 
In  possession  of  the  province  of  Maryland  above  one 
hundred  years:  but  what  is  one  hundred  years  in  com- 
parison to  the  length  of  time  since  our  claim  began? 
Since  we  came  out  of  the  ground?  For  we  must  tejl  you 
■that  long  before  one  hundred  years,  our  ancestors  came 
out  of  this  very  ground,  and  tiieir  children  iiave  remain- 
ed here  ever  since,  you  c  «me  out  of  the  ground  in  a 
country  that  lies  beyond  tlie  seas;  there  you  may  liave  a 
just  claim,  but  here  you  must  allow  us  to  be  your  elder 
brethren,  and  the  lands  to  belong  to  us  long  before  jou 
knew  any  thing  of  them.  It  is  true  that  above  one 
hundred  years  ago  the  Dutch  came  here  in  a  ship  and 
brought  with  them  several  goods,  such  as  awls,  knives, 
hatchets,  guns,  and  many  otiier  particulars  which  they 
gave  us,  and  when  they  liad  taught  us  how  to  use  these 
things,  and  we  susv  what  sort  of  people  they  were,  we 
were  so  well  pleased  with  them,  that  we  tyed  their  ship 
to  the  bushes  on  the  sho:ir,  and  afterwards  liking  them 
still  better  the  lunger  they  stayed  with  us,  and  thinking 
the  bushes  loo  slender,  we  removed  the  rope  and  tyed 
it  to  the  trees,  and  as  the  trees  were  lyable  to  be  blown 
down  by  high  winds,  or  to  decay  of  themselves,  we, 
from  the  affections  we  bore  them,  again  removed  the 
rope  and  tyed  it  to  a  str(mg  and  big  rock,  [hei-e  the  in- 
terpreter said,  they  mean  the  Oneida  country]  and  not 
content  with  this,  for  its  further  security  we  removed 
the  rope  to  the  big  mountains,  [here  the  interpreter 
says  they  mean  the  Onondago  country]  and  there  we 
tyed  it  very  fast,  and  sowed  Wampum  about  it,  and  to 
make  it  still  more  secure,  we  stood  upon  the  wampum, 
and  sat  down  upon  it,  to  defend  It,  and  to  prevent  any 
hurt  coming  to  it,  and  did  oiu-  best  endeavours  that  it 
might  remain  uninjuied  forever.  During  all  this  time, 
the  new  comers,  the  Dutch,  acknowledged  our  right  to 
the  lands  and  solicited  us  from  time  to  time  to  grant 
them  parts  of  our  country,  and  to  enter  into  lengue  and 
covenant  with  us,  and  to  become  one  people  with  us. 

After  this  the  English  came  into  the  country,  and  as 
we  were  told,  became  one  people  with  the  Dutch. — 
About  two  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  English,  an 
English  Governor  came  to  Albany,  and  finding  what 
great  friendship  subsisted  between  us  and  the  Dutch, 
he  approved  it  mightily  and  desired  to  make  as  strong  a 
league,  p.nd  to  be  upon  as  good  terms  with  us  as  the 
Dutch  were,  with  whom  he  was  united,  and  to  become 
one  people  with  us,  and  bi'  his  further  care  in  looking 
what  had  passed  between  us,  he  found  that  the  rope 
which  tyed  the  ship  to  the  great  mountain  was  only  fast- 
ened with  wampum  which  was  liable  to  break  and  rot, 
and  to  perish  in  a  course  of  years.  He  therefore  told  us, 
that  he  would  give  us  a  silver  chain,  which  would  be 
much  stronger  and  last  forever.  This  we  accejited  and 
fastened  the  ahip  with  it,  and  it  has  lasted  ever  since.— 


Indeed  we  have  had   some  small  differences  with  the 
English,  and  during  these  misunderstandings,  some  of 
their  young  men  would,  by  way  of  reproach,  be  every 
now  .-ind  then  telling  us,  that  we  should  hav  perished  if 
they  had  not  come  into  the  country  and  furnished  us 
with  swords,    and  hatchets  ar.d  guns,  and  other  things 
necessary  for  the  support  of  life!     But  we  always  gave 
them  to   understand  tliat  they  v/ere  mistaken,   that  we 
lived  before,  they  came  amongst  us,  und  as  well  or  bet- 
ter, if  v\e  may  believe  what  our  forefathers  told  us.  We 
had  then  room  enough  and  plenty  of  deer,  wliich  was 
easily  caught,  and  though  we  had  not  knives,  hatchets, 
or  guns,  such  as  we  have  now,  yet  we  had  knives  of 
stone,  and  hatchets  of  stone,  and  bows  and  arrows,  and 
these  served  om-  uses  as  well  then  as  the  English  ones  do 
now.     We  are  now  straitned  and  sometimes  in  want  of 
deer,  and  lyable  to  many  other  inconveniences  since  the 
English  came  among  us,  and  particularly  from  that  pen 
and  ink  work  that  is  going  on  at  the  table  [pointing  to 
the  Secretary .s]  and  we  will  give  you  an  instance  of  this. 
Our  Brother  Onas,  a  great  while  ago  came  to  Albany  to 
buy  the  Sasquahannah  lands  of  us,  but  our  brother,  the 
Governor  of  New  Yorke,  who,  as  we  suppose,  had  not  a 
good  understanding  with  our  brother  Onas,  advised  us 
not  to  sell  him  any  lands,  for  lie  would  make  an  ill  use 
of  It,  and  pretending  to  be  our  good  friend,  he  advised 
us,  m  order  to  prevent  Onas's  or  any  other  person's  im- 
posuig  upon  us,  and  that  we  might  always  have  our  land 
when  we  should  want  it,  to  put  it   into  his  hands  and 
told  us  he  would  keep  it  for  our  use,  and  never  open  his 
hands  but  keep  thtm  close  shut  and  not  part  with  any 
of  It,  but  at   our  request.     Accordingly  we  trusted  him 
and    put  our  land  into  iiis   hands,  and  charged  him  to 
keep  It  safe  for  our  use,  but  some  time  after  he  went 
away   co  England,  antl  carryed  our  land  with   him,  and 
there    sold    it   to  our    brother  Onas  for  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  when  at  the  instance  of  our  brother  Onas, 
we  were  minded  to  sell  him  some  lands,  he  told  us  that 
he  had  sold  the  Sasquehannah  lands  already  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Yorke,  and  that  he  had  bougiit  them  from 
him  m  England;   though  when  he  came  to  understand 
how  the   Governor  of  New  Yorke  had  deceived  us,  he 
very  generously  paid  us  for  our  lands  over  again. 

Though  we  mention  this  instance  of  an  imposition  put 
upon  us  by  the  governor  of  New  Yorke,  yet  we  must  do 
the  English  the  justice  to  say,  we  have  had  their  hearty 
assistances  in  our  wars  with  the  French,  who  were  no 
sooner  arrived  among  us  than  thev  began  to  render 
uirasy  and  to  provoke  us  to  war,  and  we  have  had  se 
ral  wars  with  them,  during  all  which  we  constantly  re- 
ceived  assistance  from  the  English,  and  by  their  mealis 
we  have  alwise  been  able  to  keep  up  our  heads  atrainst 
tlieir  attacks. 

We  now  come  nearer  home.  We  have  had  your 
deeds  interpreted  to  us,  and  we  acknowledge  them  to 
be  good  and  valid,  and  that  the  Conestogoe  or  Sasque- 
hannah Indians  had  a  right  to  sell  those  lands  unto  vou, 
lor  they  were  then  theirs,  but  since  that  time  we  have 
conquered  them,  and  their  country  now  belongs  to  us, 
and  the  lands  we  demanded  satisfaction  for,  are  no  part 
of  the  lands  comprized  in  those  deeds;  they  are  the  Co- 
hongor'outas  lands.  Those  we  are  sure  you  have  not 
possessed  one  hundred  years;  no,  nor  above  ten  years. 
And  we  made  our  demand  so  soon  as  we  knew  your 
people  were  settled  in  those  parts.  These  have  never 
been  sold,  but  remain  still  to  be  disposed  of,  and  we  are 
well  pleased  to  hear  you  are  provided  with  goods,  and 
do  assure  you  of  our  willingness  to  treat  with  you  for 
tliose  unpurcliased  lands.  In  confirmation  whereof,  we 
present  you  with  this  belt  of  wampum. 

Which  was  received  with  the  usual  ceremony. 
Ih.  June  26,  1744. 


Gachadow,  speaker  for  the  Indians,  in  answer  to  the 
Commissioner's  speecli  at  the  last  meeting,  with  a  strongs 
voice  and  proper  action,  spake  as  follows: 


us 
seve- 
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Brother  Assaraquoa,  [tlie  gov,  of  Virginia.] 

The  world  at  the  first  was  made  on  the  other  side 
of  the  great  water  different  from  what  it  is  on  this  side, 
as  may  be  known  from  the  different  colours  of  our  skin 
and  of  our  flesh,  and  that  which  you  call  justice  may  not 
be  so  amongst  us:  you  have  your  laws  and  customs  and 
so  have  we.  The  great  king  miglit  send  you  over  to 
conquer  the  Indians,  but  jt  looks  to  us  that  God  did  not 
approve  of  it;  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  placed  the 
sea  where  it  is,  as  the  limits  between  us  and  you. 

We  then  desired  a  letter  might  be  sent  to  the  Cataw- 
bas  and  Cherokees  to  desire  them  to  come  and  confirm 
the  peace.  It  was  long  before  an  answer  came:  but  we 
met  the  Cherokees  and  cpnfirmed  the  peace,  and  sent 
some  of  our  people  to  take  care  of  them,  until  they  re- 
turned to  their  own  country. 

The  Catawbas  refused  tp  conie,  and  sent  us  word  that 
we  were  but  women;  that  they  were  men,  and  would  be 
always  at  war  with  us.  They  are  a  deceitfiil  people: 
our  brother  Assaraquoa  is  deceived  by  them,  we  don't 
blame  him  for  it;  but  we  are  sorry  l^e  is  so  deceived. — 
Ib.Ju7ie30,1744. 


ANNALS  OF   PHILADELPHIA. 

1759 — May  28. — The  Recorder  informed  the  Board, 
that  Mr.  John  Relfe  and  Lieutenant  Clarke  were  some 
years  ago  indicted  in  the  Mayor's  Court  and  convicted 
of  having  given  and  accepted  a  challenge,  for  which  of- 
fence they  were  fined  the  sum  of  £20  each.  That  John 
Relfe  having  paid  his  fine,  had  complained  that  no  steps 
had  been  yet  taken  to  compel  Lieutenant  Clarke  to  do 
the  like.  Wherefore  the  Recorder  recommended  it  to 
the  Board  to  consider,  whether  the  said  Clarke's  fine 
should  be  exacted,  or  both  fines  remitted. 

Year's  rent  of  Dock  Landing,  £40 — Rent  for  the  Blue 
Anchor  Landing  from  23d  October  to  23d  July,  1758, 
£26. 

June  2. — The  Board  on  considering  the  matter  pro- 
posed by  the  Recorder  at  the  last  meeting  respecting 
Lieutenant  Clarke's  fine.  Resolved  to  suffer  the  matter 
to  remain  in  its  present  state  for  some  time;  and  do  think 
that  whenever  Lieutenant  Clarke  shall  come  to  this  town 
the  proper  step  be  taken  to  recover  his  fine. 

The  Board  having  taken  into  consideration  a  proposal 
formerly  made  for  the  increasing  tlie  number  of  stalls  in 
the  markets,  and  being  of  opinion  that  the  same  would 
greatly  tend  to  the  accomodation  of  the  country  people 
and  butchers,  as  well  as  be  of  general  utility  tp  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  city.  They  do  appoint  Alderman  Stamper, 
Henry  Harrison,  Wm.  Bingham,  and  Wm.  Rush,  a  com- 
mittee to  provide  materials  and  to  agree  with  workmen 
to  erect  a  number  of  stalls  at  the  west  end  of  those  al- 
ready erected  to  the  westward  of  the  Court  House,  to 
extend  as  far  as  Third  street:  and  the  committee  are  re- 
quested to  get  the  same  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 
For  their  trouble  in  which,  this  Board  will  make  them  a 
reasonable  allowance. 

September  11. — The  Mayor  informed  the  Board,  That 
tlie  collector  of  the  provincial  tax  had  demanded  of  him 
the  tax  laid  on  the  estate  of  the  corporation  rated  £476, 
which  appearing  to  be  a  sum  higher  than  the  income  of 
this  Board  the  mayor  and  Alderman  Shoamaker  the 
Treasurer  are  desired  to  attend  the  commissioners  and 
assessors,  and  lay  an  account  of  such  income  before  them 
and  endeavour  to  procure  an  abatement. 

That  the  Wardens  of  the  city  were  attending,  to  make 
some  proposals  to  them — it  is  ordered  that  they  be  de- 
sired to  walk  in;  and  they  now  attending,  do  propose, 
that  as  this  Board  are  erecting  new  stalls  to  the  west- 
ward, of  the  Court  House,  and  a  place  is  much  wanted 
for  storing  oil  for  the  use  of  the  city  lamps,  it  would  be 
very  convenient  for  them,  if  the  tJoard  would  order  a 
vault  to  be  built  under  the  meal  market  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

I2th  Sept. — The  Board  resuming  the  consideration  of 
the  proposal  made  yesterday  by  the  city  wardens — and 


some  of  the  inhabitants  living  near  the  place  where  the 
vault  is  proposed  to  be  built  attending,  and  representing 
to  the  Board  that  the  same  would  become  a  nuisance, 
by  the  smell  of  the  oil;  the  Board  afler  some  debate 
proceeded  to  vote  whether  a  vault  should  be  built  un- 
der the  meal  market  or  not — which  was  carried  in  the  af^ 
firmative.  But  whether  the  said  vault  shall  be  made 
use  of  by  the  wardens  for  the  purpose  they  desire,  or  let 
out  by  this  Board  for  some  other  public  use,  is  vefeiTed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Board  at  some  future  time. 

It  being  afterward  put  to  the  vote  whether  the  said 

vault  should  be  built  under  the  whole  meal  market 

carried  in  the  negative. 

It  being  then  put  to  the  vote  whether  the  said  vault 
should  be  built  under  one-half  of  the  meal  market — car- 
ried in  the  negative. 

October  2d. — John  Stamper,  Esq.  elected  Mayor. 
Thomas  Willing  and  Daniel  Benezet,  chosen  Aldermen. 

November  27. — The  Mayor  delivered  to  the  Board  a 
letter  from  Richard  Peters,  Esq.  Secretary  of  the  Pro- 
vince in  the  following  words,  viz-  "  Sir,  1  have  it  in 
command  from  the  proprietaries  before  I  close  with  Mr. 
Brown  for  a  lease  of  the  island  opposite  to  the  city,  to 
acquaint  the  corporation  with  it.  It  is  surmised  that 
the  carrying  out  wharfs  there,  as  well  s^s  other  things 
which  may  be  done  by  the  lessee  may  be  injurious 
to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  especially  if  the  island 
continues  to  grow  as  it  has  done  of  late.  You  will  be 
pleased  to  communicate  this  to  the  Cor^imon  Council, 
who  I  understand  is  to  meet  to-day,  and  desire  it  may  be 
taken  into  immediate  consideration,  that  proper  clauses 
may  be  inserted  in  the  lease  now  applied  for  to  prevent 
any  injury  being  done  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  or 
to  the  port." 

The  Board  on  consideration  unanimously  Resolved, 
That  the  Sepretaiy  be  directed  to  get  proper  clauses  in- 
serted in  any  lease  he  may  make  of  the  island  opposite 
to  this  city  to  prevent  the  erecting  any  wharfs  on  the 
western  side  of  it,  or  doing  any  act  that  may  tend  to  in- 
jure the  navigation  or  obstnict  or  change  the  course  of 
the  channel  of  the  river. 

January  ^y  1760. — The  public  wharf  and  ground  near 
the  Drawbridge  leased  at  the  rate  of  £60  per  annum. 

May  27,-TTOn  the  petition  of  Samuel  Austin  setting 
forth  that  he  had  erected  a  commodious  building  near 
Arch  street  wharf  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of 
market  people  and  others,  coming  fi-om  the  Jersey 
shore  to  this  city,  and  was  about  making  a  slip  for  the 
more  convenient  landing  of  passengers  and  their  horses; 
and  praying  this  Board  to  grant  him  their  license  to  keep 
a  public  ferry  at  the  place  aforesaid,  for  the  transporting 
passengers  from  this  city  for  New  Jersey,  under  such 
terms  and  yearly  rents  as  should  seem  reasonable  to  this 
Board— It  is  considered  by  the  Board,  that  the  number 
of  people  crossing  Delaware  river  to  and  from  this  city 
having  of  late  much  increased,  the  erecting  another  ferry 
may  tend  to  the  ease  and  convenience  of  such  people. 
They  do,  therefore,  grant  tlie  prayer  of  the  petitioner. 
He  paying  a  yearly  rent  of  thirty  pounds  to  this  corpora^ 
tion,  and  performing  such  covenants  as  shall  be  thought 
reasonable  and  proper  to  be  inserted  in  liis  lease. 

I6th  September.— Rewt  of  the  vendue  stall  under  the 
Court  House  for  3  years,  ending  July,  1758,  £25  per 
annum— Rent  of  Schuvlkill  ferry  £175  per  annum — 
fi-om  1758  to  1760,  £20(3— Rent  of  Francis  Rawle^s  ferry 
to  Jersey,  for  3  years  ending  March,  1759,  at  £30  per 
annum.  "  Note  that  before  building  of  tlie  new  stalls, 
there  were  31  stalls  westward  of  the  Court  House,  be- 
sides one  taken  up  by  a  fire  engine,  which  were  usually 
let  at  £3  per  annum  each.  Rent  of  the  potter's  field, 
ending  November  1759,  at  £10.  Rent  of  "new  wharf 
built  at  the  charge  of  the  corporation  near  the  Draw- 
bridge," £30. 

October  7.— The  Recorder  proposed  that  as  the  profits 
of  the  office  of  tlie  Mayor  of  this  city  has  of  late  fallen 
short  of  the  expenses  attending  the  office,  and  as  it  is 
not  reasonable  the  person  who  executes  sotroublesome 
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an  office,  should  be  a  loser  by  it,  a  sum  of  money  be  al- 
lowed to  the  succeeding  mayor  out  of  the  fund  of  this 
corporation,  which  proposal  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority 
of  the  Board.  And  the  sum  of  £100  was  voted  for  the 
Mayor,  who  shall  Jje  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Benjamin  Shoemaker  elected  Mayor. 

Ottobtr  6,  Vl&l' — Henry  Harrison  and  Samuel  Rhoads 
"elected  AldeJ*nen. 

Samuel  Mifflin  elected  Mayor,  but  being  sick  he  de- 
clined, pid  was  fined  £40 — and  Jacob  Duchee  was  cho- 
sen. 

February  16,  1762.— Public  wharf  and  ground  at  the 
Drawbridge,  rented  for  £60. 

It  is  agreed  that  Mr.  Chew  and  Mr.  Shippen  be  de- 
sired to  consider  the  right  of  this  corporation  to  the  ends 
of  the  pubhc  wharfs,  to  report  their  opinion  to  this  Board 
thereupon;  and  that  those  gentlemen  be  allowed  proper 
fees  for  that  service. 

Od.  5. — Mathew  Clarkson  having  presented  to  the 
Board  a  ground  plot  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which 
he  designs  to  publish,  with  a  dedication  to  this  Corpora- 
tion— The  Board  on  consideration  thereof  do  agree  to 
give  the  said  Mathew  Clarkson,  the  sum  of  ten  pistoles 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  plate:  on  condi- 
'tion  nevertheless,  Th^t  the  public  squares  laid  down  in 
the  original  plan  of  the  city,  be  so  described,  that  the 
claim  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  city  thereto  may  not 
be  prejudiced. 

Daniel  Benezet  elected  Mayor. 

March  14, 1763. — Repairs  and  improvements  ordered, 
viz. 

The  slip  at  the  north  end  of  the  town  to  be  regulated 
and  some  earth  dug  up  at  the  end  of  the  whai-f. 

The  dock  at  Arch  sti-eet  to  be  dug  out. 

The  shp  at  the  Blue  Anclior  to  be  regulated,  and 
some  earth  dug  out  from  the  end  of  the  pier. 

A  pier  to  be  carried  out  from  Market  sti'eet  wharf, 
about  28  or  30  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  long. 

May  27, — It  being  considered  by  the  Board,  That  the 
the  salary  heretofore  allowed  to  the  Recorder  of  the  city 
was  too  small,  and  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  sei-vfces 
or  dignity  of  that  station.  It  was  therefore  unanimously 
resolved,  That  the  Recorder's  salary  should  be  raised 
from  £25  to  £75  per  annum. 

COMMERCE  OF  PITTSBURG. 

Number  of  steamboats  which  have  left  Pittsburg  since 
1st  November  last,  54 — whose  whole  tonnage  amounts 
to  7680  tons. 

Number  of  arrivals  and  departures  from  1st  November 
to  1st  July,  567 — whose  whole  tonnage  amounts  to 
33 j  890  tons. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  54  steamboats 
have  arrived  at  and  departed  from  Pittsburg  within  the 
last  8  months,  and  making  in  that  time  in  all  568  arrivals 
and  departures. 

In  the  number  of  the  steamboats  leaving  our  cit}-,  we 
include  12  new  boats  built  in  our  city  or  its  neighbour- 
hood— some  of  them  of  the  larg-est  class,  and  not  yield- 
ing in  point  of  model,  swiftness,  and  comfort,  to  any  boats 
in  the  world. — Fitlsburg  Gaz. 

TAXABLE  INHABITANTS  IN  CRAWFORD  CO. 
From  an  official  source.   1828. 

Borough 236 

Mead  -         ....  360 

Wayne  .         .         .         .        .  174 

Randolph 98 

Oil  Creek 152 

Bloomfteld  -         -         -         -  108 

Rockdale 271 

Venango 204- 

Cussewago 187 

Beaver        -        -         .         -         -  180 
Conneautt       -         -         -         -         -163 

Sadbury      -        -        -        ^        -  251 


Shenango  ....  -  262 
Fallowficld  ....  212 
Fail-field 131 

Taxables,  2989 

Increase  in  6  years,  1000. 

Strength  of  the  Second  Brigade  I6(h  division  Pennsylva- 
nia  militia,  taken  from  the  company  rolls  of  1828. 


31st  regiment,     - 

. 

1098 

78th         do. 

- 

1383 

104th      do.          ... 

. 

1119 

107th      do. 

. 

563 

102d       do.         ... 

. 

778 

Warren  county  battalion 

- 

607 

1st  battalion  Crawford  County  Volunteers, 

290 

2d       do.              do.         do; 

do. 

229 

1st      do.       Erie  County 

do. 

312 

6379 

Crawford  Messenger. 

PLUVIOMETRICAL  OBSERVATIONS^ 

Made  at  West  Chester,  (25  miles  west  of  Philadelphia;) 

by  Wm.  DAELlNGTOIf,  M.  D. 

From  Silliman's  Journal  for  April,  1828.— p.  29. 
West  Chester,  Penn.  January  7,  1828. 
Sib:  About  five  years  ago  I  sent  you  a  statement  of 
pluviometrical  observations  made  at  this  place,  which  is 
inserted  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Joui-nal  of  Science. 
My  original  design  was,  to  note  the  quantity  of  rain  and 
snow  which  should  fall  annually,  for  a  series  of  years,  suf- 
ficiently extended  to  afford  data  for  a  tolerable  estimate 
of  the  character  of  our  climate,  so  fai*  as  those  phenome- 
na are  concerned.  I  proposed  to  myself  a  period  of  ten 
years,  as  probably  sufficient  for  tliat  object:  and  as  the 
term  is  now  completed,  I  offer  the  result  for  insertion  in 
the  Journal — if  you  should  deem  it  worthy  a  place.  My 
former  communication  contained  the  observations  of  the 
the  first  half  of  the  term  proposed, — the  present  one 
gives  those  of  the  last  five  years,  with  an  additional  co- 
lumn showing  the  average  results  for  the  whole  periods 

Synopsis  of  Pluviometrical  Observatiotis. 


1     ! 

.iverg. 

Jverg. 

MONTHS. 

1823 

1824'l825J1826 

1827 

of  last 

of  last 

3  years. 

10  yrs. 

January, 

4.1 

5.01 

2.5 

1.4 

2.9 

3.2 

2.8 

Februarv, 

1.7 

4.95 

4.7 

2.5 

4.5 

3.67 

3.485 

March, 

6.9 

3.5 

5.7 

5.3 

2.5 

4.78 

4.09 

April, 

1.9 

5.3 

1.4 

3.8 

3.8 

3.26 

3.38 

Mav, 

4.05 

2.5 

2.8 

0.7 

:i.5 

2.71 

4.555 

June, 

2.15 

6.00 

5.8 

8.1 

3.95 

5.2 

4.4 

July, 

6.00 

6.9 

2.5 

2.55 

4.5 

4.49 

4.425 

August, 

5.25 

5.4 

e.i 

2.6 

6.3 

5.13 

4-475 

September, 

5.00 

6.2 

2.4 

4.2 

0.8 

3.72 

4,11 

October, 

2.5 

2.00 

2.1 

5.2 

6.5 

3.66 

3.73 

November, 

2.55 

2.3 

0.9 

2.4 

3.3 

2.73 

3.615 

December, 

9.3 

3.95 

5.4 

1.2 

4.7 

4.91 

3.855 

Inches, 

51.4 

54,1 

42.3 

40.5 

4945 

47.46 

46.92 

It  thus  appears  that  the  average  quantity  of  water 
which  fell  aimually  for  the  last  ten  yeai-s,  was  46.92,  or 
nca.r\y  forty-seven  inches.  The  greatest  quantity  in  anj 
one  yeai"  was  54.1  inchesj  (viz.  in  1824)  and  the  least 
39.3  inches,  (in  1822) — making  a  difference  of  almost  15 
inches;  the  one  being  a  year  of  unusual  wet,  the  other 
of  distressing  di'ought. 

The  most  rain  which  has  fallen  in  one  day  for  tlie  last 
10  years,  was  4  inches. 

The  quantity  of  snow  during  the  last  5  years  was  as 
follows: 
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In   1823  tlie  total  depth 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 


30.    equal  to 
13. 
20. 
14. 
4.5 


of  water. 


1.6 
2. 
1.5 
.5 


Snovr,        81.5  8.6  water. 

The  water  which  fell  in  the  form  of  snow  is  iticluded 
in  the  table  of  i-ain.  The  quantity  of  snow  for  the  last 
10  years  was  194  inches,  or  about  16  feet?  averag-lng- 
nearly  20  inches  a  year.  The  deepest  snow  in  that  time 
was  18  inches;  which  fell  on  the  7th  of  January  1821. 
The  usual  depths  liave  been  from  2  to  4  or  5  inches.  It 
is  quite  certain,  I  think,  that  the  nuanfifi/  of'snov/,  in  tijis 
reg'ion,  is  much  diminished  with.m  half  a  century;  and 
indeed  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  same  remarks 
may  be  made,  respecting-  its  duration  after  it  has  fallen: 
both  which  circumstances  are  probably  owing-  in  a  g-i-eat 
measure  to  the  clearing-  of  the  forests,  and  the  extended 
cultiyation  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  days  ofya/A'/?^-  iveafher  (including- rain 
and  snow)  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 


January,    - 
February, 
March  -     - 
April     -    - 
May,     -    - 
June,     -     - 
July,      -    - 
August, 
September, 
October,    - 
November, 
December, 


1823 

1824 

1825 

182C 

1827 

Aver. 
of  last 
5  yrs. 

8 
3 
9 

10 

10 
9 
9 
8 

11 
5 
8 

10 

100 

e 

7 

10 

7 

7 

13 

8 

11 

10 

4 

6 

6 

95 

3 

10 
8 
7 
6 
9 
7 
10 
6 
2 
3 
8 

79 

7 
6 

12 
6 
2 

12 
5 
6 
8 
7 
6 
4 

81 

4 
7 
6 
8 
6 
8 
8 
7 
2 
6 
4 
15 

81 

6 

>-r 

i 

9 
8 
6 
10 
7 
8 
7 
5 
5 
9 

87 

Aver, 
of  10 
years. 


90 


The  average  of  ten  years  shows  about  90  days  in  the 
year  of  falling-  weather;  or  nearly  one  day  in  four.  It 
nntst  not  however,  be  inferred  that  we  bask  in  sunshine 
three  days  out  of  four.  On  an  average  of  the  year,  it  is 
probable  there  is  nearly  one  other  day  in  four  which  is 
dull  and  cloudy,  although  -without  any  appreciable 
quantity  of  rain. 

I  am,  &c. 

WM.  DARLINGTON. 

Professor  Silliman. 

P.  S.  To  the  above  from  Silliman's  Journal  for  July, 
1828,  page  379.  Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I  have 
seen  in  the  'Register  of  Pennsylvania,'  a  statement  of  the 
Tain  as  it  fell  at  and  near  Pliihidelphia,  for  a  nun)ber  of 
years  pTist;  by  which  it  appears,  tliat  the  quantity  was 
.much  less  than  I  have  made  it:  so  much  less,  indeed, 
that  it  would  warrant  a  suspicion  that  there  must  be 
some  inaccuracy  in  one,  or  both  of  the  accounts.  The 
statement  in  tire  *  Register,'  makes  the  average  of  the 
last  five  years  only  36.  30  inches:  whereas  my  account 
^ivcs  an  average  of  47.46  inches.  It  is  hardly  probable 
there  could  be  that  much  difference  in  the  q\iantity,  in 
two  places  so  near  each  other,  (not  exceeding  25  miles) 
sind  yet  I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  discrepancy. — 
My  rain  guage  was  a  tin  vessel,  accurately  made,  six 
inches  deep  and  six  inches  square;  being  an  exact  cube, 
open  at  top:  and  as  the  giaages  commonly  used  are  in- 
verted cones,  I  should  suppose  mine  would  have  exhi- 
bited a  rather  less  quantity  than  those,  on  account  of  its 
allowing  more  evaporation,  especially  during  light  rains 
in  warm  weather.  I  cannot  well  perceive  how  such 
a  ^agc  as  mine  could  catch  rnore  rain  than  actually  fell . 


Yet  it  has  almost  constantly  shown  more  than  the  pub- 
lislied  accounts  from  Washington  citj',  Albany  and  Phi- 
ladelpliia.  I  find  nevertheless  that  my  statement  agrees 
remarkably  with  one  presented  by  Mr.  Jeflerson,  in  his 
Notes  on  Virginia,  which  shows  an  averag-e  of  47.038 
inches,  in  a  scries  of  five  years,  just  half  a  century  prior 
to  my  observations,  viz.  from  1772  to  '1777.  As  state- 
ments of  this  description  are  of  no  value,  unless  made 
with  fidelity  and  accuracy,  I  thoiight  it  due  to  the  occa- 
sion, to  make  these  few  additional  remarks. 

W.  D. 


The  Borough  of  Reading,  according  to  the  fate  assess- 
ment, contains  property  to  the  amount  of  §1,698,885; 
there  are  771  duelling  houses,  and  1,126  taxable  inha- 
bitants, within  its  bounds;  of  which  172  are  single  free- 
men, and  165  are  Halters.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  Pennsylvania,  having  been  laid  out  by  William  Penn, 
the  agt-nt  of  whose  heirs,  during  the  past  week  collected 
and  bore  off  quit  rents  to  the  amount,  it  is  supposed,  of 
10  or  12,000  dollars,  though  in  all  probability,  as  much 
more  yet  remains  to  be  paid.  Heading  paper,  1826. 
In  1749,  there  was  but  one  house  in  Heading, 

1757,  130  dwellings,  41  stables  and  out  houses,  and 
106  families  of  378  persons. 

Votes  of  Assembly. 

In  1820,  4332  inhabitr.nts.     Per  Census. 

Number  of  dwellings  in  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Phih' 
delphia  in  various  years. 


In  1683 
170) 
1749 
1753 
1760 
1769 
1776 
1783 
1790 
1801 
1805 
1810 


80 
7Qj* 
2C76 
23(;0 
2969 
4474t 
5460 
6000 
6651 
11200 
13461 
15,8144: 


*  Penn's  letter  says  upwards  1000  houses  in  1690. 
•}■  22769  houses. 


In  Mulberry  ward 
tipper  Delaware 
North  Ward 
High        -        ^ 
Middle     -         -/ 
Chesnut   - 
South 
Walnut    - 
Lower  Del. 
Dock 


-  920 

-  234 

-  417 
-  "*  -  186 

.  358 

-  112 

-  147 

-  105 

-  120 

-  739 

3318 
Northern  Liberties  to  2fl  St.  bridge 

at  Stacey's  nm       -         =         .         .  SSZ 

South wark  to  north  side  of  Lo-ve  Lane  603 
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■djj^  The  Index  and  Title  Page  for  the  firsC 
volume  will  be  probably  issued  next  week. 


Printed  ever}'  Saturday  morning  by  William  F.  Ged- 
des,  No.  59  Locust  street,  Philadelphia;  where,  and  at 
the  Editor's  residence.  No.  51  Filbert  street,  subscrip- 
tions will  be  thankfully  received.  Price  five  dollars  per 
annum — payable  in  six  months  after  the  commencement 
of  publication — and  annually,  thereafter,  by  subscribers 
resident  in  or  near  the  city — or  where  there  is  an  agent. 
Other  subscribers  pay  in  advance 


